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PREFACE  TO  THE  TENTH  EDmOS. 


This  work  has  passed  through  nine  editions,  and  has  hecn  out  of  print 
now  for  nearly  a  year.  During  the  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
it  was  written,  the  question  of  immortality,  the  fuith  and  opinions  of  men 
and  the  drift  of  criticism  and  doubt  concerning  it,  have  been  a  subject  of 
dominant  interest  to  me,  and  have  occupied  a  large  space  in  my  reading  and 
reflection.  Accordingly,  now  that  my  publisher,  moved  by  the  constant 
demand  for  the  volume,  urges  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  introduc- 
ing such  additional  materials  as  my  continued  researches  have  gathered  or 
constructed,  I  gladly  comply  with  his  request. 

The  present  work  is  not  only  historic  but  it  is  also  polemic;  polemic, 
however,  not  in  the  spirit  or  interest  of  any  party  or  conventicle,  but  in 
the  spirit  and  interest  of  science  and  humanity.  Orthodoxy  insists  on 
doctrines  whoso  irrationality  in  their  current  forms  is  such  that  they  can 
never  be  a  basis  for  the  union  of  all  men.  Therefore,  to  discredit  these, 
in  preparation  for  more  reasonable  and  auspicous  views,  is  a  service  to  the 
whole  human  race.  This  is  my  justification  for  the  controversial  quality 
which  may  frequently  strike  the  reader. 

Looking  back  over  his  pages,  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  more  of 
investigation  and  experience,  the  author  is  grateful  that  he  finds  nothing  to 
retract  or  expunge.  He  has  but  to  add  such  thoughts  and  illustrations  aa 
have  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  subsequent  studies.  lie  hopes 
that  the  supplementary  chapters  now  published  will  be  found  more  sug- 
gestive and  mature  than  the  preceding  ones,  while  the  same  in  aim  and 
tone.  For  he  still  believes,  as  he  did  in  l\is  earlier  time,  tliat  there  is  much 
of  error  and  superstition,  bigotry  and  cruelty,  to  be  purged  out  of  the  pre- 
Tailing  theological  creed  and  sentiment  of  Cliristendom.  And  he  still 
hopes,  OS  he  did  then,  to  contribute  something  of  good  influence  in  this 
direction.  Tlie  large  circulation  of  the  work,  the  many  letters  of  thanks 
for  it  received  by  the  author  from  laymen  and  clergymen  of  different  de- 
nominations, the  numerous  avowed  and  unavowed  quotations  frDrn  it  in 
recent  publications, — all  show  that  it  has  not  been  produced  in  vain,  but 
has  home  fruit  in  missionary  service  for  reason,  liberty,  and  charity. 

Thi4  ventilating  and  illumining  function  of  fearless  and  reverential  crit- 
ical thought  will  need  to  be  fulfilled  much  longer  in  many  quarters.  The 
doctrine  of  a  future  life  has  been  made  so  frightful  by  the  preponderance 
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in  it  of  the  elements  of  material  torture  and  sectarian  narrowness,  that  a 
natural  revulsion  of  generous  sentiment  joins  with  the  impulse  of  material- 
istic science  to  produce  a  growing  disbelief  in  any  life  at  all  beyond  the 
grave.  Nothing  else  will  do  so  much  to  renew  and  extend  faith  in  God 
and  immortality  as  a  noble  and  beautiful  doctrine  of  God  and  immortality, 
freed  from  disfiguring  terror,  selfishness,  and  favoritism. 

The  most  popular  preacher  in  England  has  recently  asked  his  fellow-be- 
lievers, "Can  we  go  to  our  beds  and  sleep  while  China,  India,  Japan,  and 
other  nations  are  being  damned  T"  The  proprietor  of  a  great  foundry  in 
Germany,  while  he  talked  one  day  with  a  workman  who  was  feeding  a 
furnace,  accidentally  stepped  back,  and  fell  headlong  into  a  vat  of  molten 
iron.  The  thought  of  what  happened  then  horrifies  the  imagination.  Yet 
it  was  all  over  in  two  or  three  seconds.  Multiply  the  individual  instance 
by  imnumbered  millions,  stretch  the  agony  to  temi)oral  infinity,  and  we 
confront  the  orthodox  idea  of  hell ! 

Protesting  human  nature  hurls  off  such  a  belief  with  indignant  disdain, 
except  in  those  instances  where  the  very  form  and  vibration  of  its  nervous 
pulp  have  been  perverted  by  the  hardening  animus  of  a  dogmatic  drill 
transmitted  through  generations.  To  trace  the  origin  of  such  notions,  ex- 
pose their  baselessness,  obliterate  their  sway,  and  replace  them  with  con- 
ceptions of  a  more  rational  and  benignant  order,  is  a  task  which  still  needs 
to  be  done,  and  to  be  done  in  many  forms,  over  and  over,  again  and 
again.    Though  each  repetition  tell  but  slightly,  it  tells. 

Every  sound  argument  is  instantly  crowned  with  universal  victory  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  therefore  must  at  last  be  so  in  the  sight  of  mankind. 
However  slowly  the  logic  of  events  limps  aftor  the  logic  of  thoughts,  it  al- 
ways follows.  Let  the  mind  of  one  man  perceive  the  true  meaning  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  general  resurrection  and  judgment  and  eternal  life,  as  a 
natural  evolution  of  history  from  within,  and  it  will  spread  to  the  minds 
of  all  men;  and  the  misinterpretation  of  that  doctrine  so  long  prevalent,  as 
a  preternatural  irruption  of  power  from  without,  will  be  set  aside  forever. 
For  there  is  a  providential  plan  of  Gk>d,  not  injected  by  arbitrary  miracle, 
but  inhering  in  the  order  of  the  world,  centred  in  the  propulsive  heart  of 
humanity,  which  beats  throb  by  throb  along  the  web  of  events,  removing 
obstacles  and  clearing  the  t^  ay  for  the  revelation  of  the  completed  pat- 
tern. When  it  is  done  no  trumpets  may  be  blown,  no  rocks  rent,  no  graves 
opened.  But  all  immortal  spirits  will  be  at  their  goals,  and  the  universe 
will  be  full  of  music. 

New  York,  February  22, 187a 
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Wno  follows  truth  carries  his  star  in  his  brain.  Even  so  bold 
a  thought  is  no  inappropriate  motto  for  an  intellectual  workman, 
if  Lis  heart  be  filled  with  loyalty  to  God,  the  Author  of  truth  and 
the  Maker  of  stars.  In  this  double  spirit  of  independence  and 
Bubmission  it  has  been  my  desire  to  perform  the  arduous  task  now 
finished  and  offered  to  the  charitable  judgment  of  the  reader. 
One  may  be  courageous  to  handle  both  the  traditions  and  the 
novelties  of  men,  and  yet  be  modest  before  the  solemn  mysteries 
of  fate  and  nature.  He  may  place  no  veil  before  his  eyes  and  no 
finger  on  his  lips  in  presence  of  popular  dogmas,  and  yet  shrink 
from  the  conceit  of  esteeming  his  mind  a  mirror  of  the  universe. 
Ideas,  like  coins,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  age  and  brain  they  were 
struck  in.  Many  a  phantom  which  ought  to  have  vanished  at  the 
first  cock-crowing  of  reason  still  holds  its  seat  on  the  oppressed 
heart  of  faith  before  the  terror-stricken  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
Every  thoughtful  scholar  who  loves  his  fellow-men  must  feel  it  an 
obligation  to  do  what  he  can  to  remove  painful  superstitions,  and 
to  spread  the  peace  of  a  cheerful  faith  and  the  wholesome  light 
of  truth.  The  tJworie^  in  theological  systems  being  but  philosophy, 
wh}'  should  they  not  be  freely  subjected  to  philosophical  criticism  ? 
I  have  endeavored,  without  virulence,  arrogance,  or  irreverence 
towards  any  thing  sacred,  to  investigate  the  various  doctrines  per- 
taining to  the  great  subject  treated  in  these  pages.  Many  persons, 
of  course,  will  find  statements  from  which  they  dissent, — senti- 
ments disagreeable  to  them.  But,  where  thought  and  discussion 
are  so  free  and  the  press  so  accessible  as  with  us,  no  one  but  a 
bigot  will  esteem  this  a  ground  of  complaint.  May  all  such  pass- 
ages be  charitably  perused,  fairly  weighed,  and,  if  unsound, 
honorably  refuted!  If  the  work  be  not  animated  with  a  mean  or 
false  spirit,  but  be  catholic  and  kindly,— if  it  be  not  superficial  and 
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pretentious,  but  be  marked  by  patience  and  tboroughnesB, — is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  no  critic  will  assail  it  with  wholesale  con- 
demnation simply  because  in  some  parts  of  it  there  are  opinions 
which  he  dislikes  ?  One  dispassionate  argument  is  more  valuable 
than  a  shower  of  missile  names.  The  roost  vehement  revulsion 
from  a  doctrine  is  not  inconsistent,  in  a  Christian  mind,  with  the 
sweetest  kindness  of  feeling  towards  the  persons  who  hold  that 
doctrine.  Earnest  theological  debate  may  be  carried  on  without 
the  slightest  touch  of  ungenerous  personality.  Who  but  must  feel 
the  pathos  and  admire  the  charity  of  these  eloquent  words  of 
Henry  Giles  ? — 

"  Every  deep  and  reflective  nature  looking  intently  *  before  and 
after,'  looking  above^  around,  beneath^  and  finding  silence  and 
mystery  to  all  his  questionings  of  the  Infinite,  cannot  but  conceive 
of  existence  as  a  boundless  problem,  perhaps  an  inevitable  dark- 
ness between  the  limitations  of  man  and  the  incomprehensibility  of 
God.  A  nature  that  so  reflects,  that  carries  into  this  sublime  and 
boundless  obscurity  '  the  large  discourse  of  Eeason,'  will  not  narrow 
its  concern  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  its  own  petty  safety, 
but  will  brood  over  it  with  an  anxiety  which  throbs  for  the  whole 
of  humanity.  Such  a  nature  must  needs  be  serious ;  but  never  will 
it  be  arrogant :  it  will  regard  all  men  with  an  embracing  pity. 
Strange  it  should  ever  be  otherwise  in  respect  to  inquiries  which 
belong  to  infinite  relations, — that  mean  enmities,  bitter  hatreds, 
should  come  into  play  in  these  fathomless  search ings  of  the  soul ! 
Bring  what  solution  we  may  to  this  problem  of  measureless  alter- 
natives, whether  by  Reason,  Scripture,  or  the  Church,  faith  will 
never  stand  for  fact,  nor  the  firmest  confidence  for  actual  con- 
sciousness. The  man  of  groat  and  thoughtful  nature,  therefore, 
who  grapples  in  real  earnest  with  this  problem,  however  satisfied 
he  may  be  with  his  own  solution  of  it,  however  implicit  may  be 
his  trust,  however  assured  his  convictions,  will  yet  oflen  bow 
down  before  the  awful  veil  that  shrouds  the  endless  future,  put 
his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  weep  in  silence." 

The  present  work  iS;  in  a  sense,  an  epitome  of  the  thought  of 
mankind  on  the  destiny  of  man.  I  have  striven  to  add  value  to  it 
by  comprehemiveness  of  plan, — not  confining  myself,  as  most  of  my 
predecessors  have  confined  themselves,  to  one  province  or  a  few 
narrow  provinces  of  the  subject,  but  including  the  entire  subject  in 
one  volume;  by  carefulness  of  arrangementy — not  piling  the  material 
together  or  presenting  it  in  a  chaos  of  facts  and  dreams,  but  group- 
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ing  it  all  in  its  proper  relations;  by  clearness  of  explanation^ — not 
leaving  the  curious  problems  presented  wholly  in  the  dark  with  a 
mere  statement  of  them,  but  as  far  as  possible  tracing  the  phe* 
jiomena  to  their  origin  and  unveiling  their  purport ;  by  poetic  life 
of  treatment y — not  handling  the  different  topics  dry\j  and  coldly, 
but  infusing  warmth  and  color  into  them ;  by  copiousness  of  infor- 
mation,— not  leaving  the  reader  to  hunt  up  ever}'  thing  for  himself, 
but  referring  him  to  the  best  sources  for  the  facts,  ixjasonings,  and 
hints  which  ho  may  wish;  and  hy  persevering  patience  of  toily — not 
hastily  skimming  hero  and  there  and  hurrying  the  task  off,  but 
searching  and  re-searching  in  every  available  direction,  examining 
and  re-examining  each  mooted  point,  by  the  devotion  of  twelve 
years  of  anxious  labor.  How  far  my  efforts  in  these  particulars 
have  been  successful  is  submitted  to  the  public. 

To  avoid  the  appearance  of  pedantry  in  the  multiplication  of 
foot-notes^  I  have  inserted  many  authorities  incidentally  in  the 
text  itself,  and  have  omitted  all  except  such  as  I  thought  would 
t)e  desired  by  the  reader.  Ever}''  scholar  knows  how  easy  it 
18  to  increase  the  number  of  references  almost  indefinitely,  and 
also  how  deceptive  such  an  ostensible  evidence  of  wide  reading 
may  be. 

"When  the  printing  of  this  volume  was  nearly  completed,  and  I 
bad  in  some  instances  made  more  references  than  may  now  seem 
needful,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  a  full  list  of  the  books 
published  up  to  the  present  time  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life, 
arranged  according  to  their  definite  topics  and  in  chronological 
order,  would  greatly  enrich  the  work  and  could  not  fail  often  to  be 
of  vast  service.  Accordingly,  upon  solicitation,  a  valued  friend — 
Mr.  Ezra  Abbot,  Jr.,  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  varied  and 
accurate  scholarehip — undertook  that  laborious  task  for  me;  and 
he  has  accomplished  it  in  the  n\ost  admirable  manner.  No  reader, 
however  learned,  but  may  find  much  important  information  in 
the  bibliographical  appendix  which  I  am  thus  enabled  to  add  to 
this  volume.  Every  student  who  henceforth  wishes  to  investi- 
gate any  branch  of  the  historical  or  philosophical  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  or  of  a  future  life  in  general,  may  thank 
Mr.  Abbot  for  an  invaluable  aid. 

As  I  now  close  this  long  labor  and  send  forth  the  result,  the 
oppressive  sense  of  responsibility  which  fills  me  is  relieved  by  the 
consciousness  that  I  have  herein  written  nothing  as  a  bigoted 
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partisan,  nothing  in  a  petty  spirit  of  opinionativenoss,  but  have 
intended  every  thought  for  the  furtherance  of  truth,  the  honor 
of  God,  the  good  of  man. 

The  majestic  theme  of  our  immortality  allures  yet  baffles  us. 
No  fleshly  implement  of  logic  or  cunning  tact  of  brain  can  reach 
to  the  solution.  That  secret  lies  in  a  tissneless  realm  whereof  no 
nerve  can  report  beforehand.  We  must  wait  a  little.  Soon  we 
shall  grope  and  guess  no  more,  but  grasp  and  know.  Meanwhile, 
shall  we  not  bo  magnanimous  to  forgive  and  help,  diligent  to 
study  and  achieve,  trustful  and  content  to  abide  the  invisible 
issue  ?  In  some  happier  age,  when  the  human  race  shall  have 
forgotten,  in  philanthropic  ministries  and  spiritual  worship,  the 
bigotries  and  dissensions  of  sentiment  and  thought,  they  may 
recover,  in  its  all-embracing  unity,  that  garment  of  truth  which 
God  made  originally  "  seamless  as  the  firmament,"  now  for  so 
long  a  time  torn  in  shreds  by  hating  schismatics.  Oh,  when  shall 
we  learn  that  a  loving  pity,  a  filial  faith,  a  patient  modesty,  best 
become  us  and  fit  our  state?  The  pedantic  sciolist,  prating  of 
his  clear  explanations  of  the  mysteries  of  life,  is  as  far  from  feeling 
the  truth  of  the  ease  as  an  ape,  seated  on  the  starj'y  summit  of 
the  dome  of  night,  chattering  with  glee  over  the  awful  prospect 
of  infinitude.  What  ordinary  tongue  shall  dare  to  vociferate 
egotistic  dogmatisms  where  an  inspired  apostle  whispers,  wnth 
reverential  reserve,  "We  see  through  a  glass  darkly"?  There 
are  three  things,  said  an  old  monkish  chronicler,  which  often 
make  me  sad.  First,  that  I  know  I  must  die;  second,  that  I  know 
not  when;  third,  that  I  am  ignorant  where  I  shall  then  be. 

"  Est  primum  dumm  quod  scio  me  moritarum : 
Seoundum,  timco  quia  hoc  nesoio  quando  : 
Hino  terdum,  flcbo  quod  neicio  ubi  manebo." 

Man  is  the  lonely  and  sublime  Columbus  of  the  creation, 
who,  wandering  on  this  cloudy  strand  of  time,  sees  drifted  waifs 
and  strange  portents  borne  far  from  an  unknown  somewhere, 
causing  him  to  believe  in  another  world.  Comes  not  death  as  a 
means  to  bear  him  thither?  Accordingly  as  hope  rests  in  heaven, 
fear  shudders  at  hell,  or  doubt  faces  the  dark  transition,  the  future 
life  is  a  sweet  reliance,  a  terrible  certainty,  or  a  pathetic  perhaps. 
But  living  in  the  present  in  the  humble  and  loving  discharge  of 
its  duties,  our  souls  harmonized  with  its  conditions  though  aspiring 
beyond  them,  why  should  we  ever  despair  or  be  troubled  over- 
much ?  Have  we  not  eternity  in  our  thought,  infinitude  in  our 
view,  and  God  for  our  guide? 
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PART  FIRST. 


HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  INTRODUCTORY 

VIEWS. 


CHAPTER  L 

THEOBIES  OF  THIS   BOUL's   OBIGIN. 


Pausikg,  in  a  thoaghtful  hour,  on  that  mount  of  ohsenration  whence 
the  whole  prospect  of  life  is  visible,  what  a  solemn  vision  greets  us  I  We 
see  the  vast  procession  of  existence  flitting  across  the  landscape,  from 
the  shrouded  ocean  of  birth,  over  the  illuminated  continent  of  ex- 
perience, to  the  shrouded  ocean  of  death.  Who  can  linger  there  and 
listen,  unmoved,  to  the  sublime  lament  of  things  that  die?  Although 
the  great  exhibition  below  endures,  yet  it  is  made  up  of  changes,  and  the 
spectators  shift  as  often.  Each  rank  of  the  host,  as  it  advances  from  the 
mists  of  its  commencing  career,  wears  a  smile  caught  from  the  morning 
light  of  hope,'  but,  as  it  draws  near  to  the  fatal  bourne,  takes  on  a 
mournful  cast  from  the  shadows  of  the  unknown  realm.  The  places  we 
occupy  were  not  vacant  before  we  came,  and  will  not  be  deserted  when 
we  go,  but  are  forever  filling  and  emptying  afresh. 

*8tiU  to  erery  draught  of  Tital  brmth 

Baoew*d  throvigboat  the  boanda  of  earth  and  ocean, 
The  melancholy  gates  of  death 
BeqKmd  with  sympathetic  motion." 

We  appear, — there  is  a  short  flutter  of  joys  and  pains,  a  bright  glimmer 
ef  smiles  and  tear8,-^and  we  are  gone.  But  whence  did  we  come?  And 
whither  do  we  go?    Can  human  thought  divine  the  answer? 

It  adds  no  little  solemnity  and  pathos  to  these  reflections  to  remember 
that  every  considerate  person  in  the  unnumbered  successions  that  have 
preceded  us,  has,  in  his  turn,  confronted  the  same  facts,  engaged  in  the 
lame  inquiry,  and  been  swept  from  his  attempts  at  a  theoretic  solution 
of  the  problem  into  the  real  solution  itself,  while  the  constant  refrain  in 
the  tong  of  existence  sounded  behind  him,  **One  generation  passeth 
away,  and  another  generation  cometh ;  but  the  earth  ahideth  forever.'' 
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The  evanescent  phenomena,  the  tragic  plot  and  scenery  of  human  birth, 
action,  and  death,  conceived  on  the  scale  of  reality,  clothed  in 

"The  sober  coloring  taken  from  nn  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o*er  man's  mortality," 

and  viewed  in  a  susceptible  spirit,  are,  indeed,  overwhelmingly  impressive. 
They  invoke  the  intellect  to  its  moat  piercing  thoughts.  They  swell  the 
heart  to  its  utmost  capacity  of  emotion.  They  bring  us  upon  the 
bended  knees  of  wonder  and  prayer. 

**  Between  two  worlds  life  hoTers,  like  a  star 
Twixt  night  and  mom  npon  the  horizon's  TO^a. 
How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are  I 
IIow  le0«  what  we  may  be  I    The  eternal  surge 
Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on,  and  bears  afiu' 
Oar  bnbbles :  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge, 
Lash'd  from  the  foam  of  ages :  while  the  graves 
Of  empires  hoaTe  but  like  some  passing  waves." 

Widely  regarding  the  history  of  human  life  from  tlie  beginning,  what 
a  visionary  spectacle  it  is !  IIow  miraculously  permanent  in  the  whole  I 
how  sorrowfully  ephemeral  in  the  parts!  "What  pathetic  sentiments  it 
awakens !     Amidst  what  awful  mysteries  it  hangs ! 

The  subject  of  the  derivation  of  the  soul  has  been  copiously  discussed 
by  hundreds  of  philosophers,  physicians,  and  poets,  from  Vyasa  to  Dea 
Cartes,  from  Galen  to  Ennemoser,  from  Orpheus  to  Henry  More,  from 
Aristotle  to  Frohschammer.  German  literature  during  the  last  hundred 
years  has  teemed  with  works  treating  of  this  question  from  various  points 
of  view.  The  present  chapter  will  present  a  sketch  of  these  various 
speculations  concerning  the  commencement  and  fortunes  of  man  ere  his 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  this  world. 

The  first  theory  to  account  for  the  origin  of  souls  is  that  of  ematiation. 
This  is  the  analogical  theory,  constructed  from  the  results  of  sensible 
observation.  There  is,  it  says,  one  infinite  Being,  and  all  finite  spirits 
are  portions  of  his  substance,  existing  a  while  as  separate  individuals, 
and  then  reassimiluted  into  the  general  soul.  This  form  of  faith,  assert- 
ing the  efflux  of  all  subordinate  existence  out  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
seems  sometimes  to  rest  on  an  intuitive  idea.  It  is  spontaneously  sug- 
gested whenever  man  confronts  the  phenomena  of  creation  with  re- 
flective observation,  and  jwnders  the  eternal  round  of  birth  and  death. 
Accordingly,  we  find  traces  of  this  belief  all  over  the  world ;  from  the 
ancient  Hindu  metaphysics  whoso  fundamental  postulate  is  that  the 
necessary  life  of  God  is  one  constant  process  of  radiation  and  resorption, 
"letting  out  and  drawing  in,"  to  that  modem  English  poetry  which 
apostrophizes  the  glad  and  winsome  child  as 

'*A  silver  stream 
Breaking  with  laughter  from  the  lake  Divine 
Whence  all  things  flow.** 

The  conception  that  souls  are  emanations  from  God  is  the  most  obvious 
way  of  accounting  for  the  prominent  facts  that  salute  our  inquiries.     It 
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plausibly  answers  Bome  natural  questions,  and  boldly  eludes  others.  For 
instance,  to  the  early  student  demanding  the  cause  of  the  mysterious 
distinctions  between  mind  and  body,  it  says,  the  one  belongs  to  the 
system  of  passive  matter,  the  other  comes  from  the  living  Fashioner  of 
the  Universe.  Again:  this  theory  relieves  us  from  the  burden  that  i)er- 
plexes  the  finite  mind  when  it  seeks  to  understand  how  the  course  of 
nature,  the  succession  of  lives,  can  be  absolutely  eternal  without  involving 
an  alternating  or  circular  movement.  The  doctrine  of  emanation  has, 
moreover,  been  supported  by  the  supposed  analytic  similarity  of  the  soul 
to  God.  Its  freedom,  consciousness,  intelligence,  love,  correspond  with 
what  we  regard  as  the  attributes  and  essence  of  Deity.  The  inference, 
however  unsound,  is  immediate,  that  souls  are  consubstantiul  with  God, 
dissevercnl  fragments  of  Him,  sent  into  bodies.  But,  in  actual  effect,  the 
chief  recommendation  of  this  view  has  probably  been  the  variety  of 
analogies  and  images  under  which  it  admits  of  presentation.  The 
annual  developments  of  vegetable  life  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
drops  taken  from  a  fountain  and  retaining  its  properties  in  their  removal, 
the  separation  of  the  air  into  distinct  breaths,  the  soil  into  individual 
atoms,  the  utterance  of  a  tone  gradually  dying  away  in  reverberated 
echoes,  the  radiation  of  beams  from  a  central  light,  the  exhalation  of 
particles  of  moisture  from  the  ocean,  the  evolution  of  numbers  out  of 
an  original  unity, — these  are  among  the  illustrations  by  which  an  ex- 
haustless  ingenuity  has  supported  the  notion  of  the  emanation  of  souls 
from  God.  That  ''something  cannot  come  out  of  nothing''  is  an  axiom 
resting  on  the  ground  of  our  rational  instincts.  And  seeing  all  things 
within  our  comprehension  held  in  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  one 
thing  always  evolving  from  another,  we  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
precisely  the  siime  with  things  beyond  our  comprehension,  and  that  God 
is  the  al>original  reservoir  of  being  from  which  all  the  rills  of  finite  ex- 
istence are  emitted. 

Against  this  doctrine  the  current  objections  are  these  two.  First,  the 
analogies  adduced  are  not  applicable.  The  things  of  spirit  and  those 
of  matter  have  two  distinct  sets  of  predicates  and  cat<?gories.  It  is,  for 
example,  wholly  illogical  to  argue  that  because  the  circuit  of  the  waters 
is  from  the  sea,  through  the  clouds,  over  the  land,  back  to  the  sea  again, 
therefore  the  derivation  and  course  of  souls  from  God,  through  life,  back 
to  God,  must  be  similar.  There  are  mysteries  in  connection  with  the 
soul  that  baffle  the  most  lynx-eyed  investigation,  and  on  which  no 
known  facts  of  the  physical  world  can  throw  light.  Secondly,  the 
scheme  of  emanation  depends  on  a  vulgar  error,  belonging  to  the  in- 
iancy  of  philosophic  thought,  and  inconsistent  with  some  necessary 
truths.  It  implies  that  God  is  separable  into  parts,  and  therefore  both 
corporeal  and  finite.  Divisible  substance  is  incompatible  with  the  first 
predicates  of  Deity, — namely,  immateriality  and  infinity.  Before  the 
conception  of  the  illimitable,  spiritual  unity  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  the 
emanation  of  souls  from  Him  fables  away,  as  the  mere  figment  of  a 
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dreaming  mind  brooding  over  the  suggestions  of  phenomena  and  appar 
rent  correspondences. 

The  second  explanation  of  the  origin  of  souls  is  that  wliich  says  they 
come  from  a  preinmis  existence.  This  is  the  theory  of  imagination,  framed 
in  the  free  and  seductive  realm  of  poetic  thought.  It  is  evident  that 
this  idea  does  not  proi)ose  any  solution  of  the  absolute  origination  of  the 
soul,  but  only  offers  to  account  for  its  appearance  on  earth.  The  pro- 
existence  of  souls  has  been  most  widely  affirmed.  Nearly  the  whole 
world  of  Oriental  thinkers  have  always  taught  it.  Many  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  held  it.  No  small  proportion  of  the  early  Church  Fathers 
believed  it.*  And  it  is  not  without  able  advocates  among  the  scholars 
and  thinkers  of  our  own  age.  There  are  two  principal  forms  of  this 
doctrine;  one  asserting  an  ascent  of  souls  from  a  previous  existence 
below  the  rank  of  man,  the  other  a  descent  of  souls  from  a  higher  sphere. 
Generation  is  the  true  Jacob's  ladder,  on  which  souls  are  ever  ascending 
or  descending.  The  former  statement  is  virtually  that  of  the  modern 
theory  of  development,  which  argues  that  the  souls  known  to  us,  ob- 
taining their  first  organic  being  out  of  the  ground-life  of  nature,  have 
climbed  up  through  a  graduated  series  of  births,  from  the  merest  element- 
ary existence,  to  the  plane  of  human  nature.  A  gifted  author.  Dr. 
Hedge,  has  said  concerning  pre-existcnce  in  these  two  metho<ls  of  con- 
ceiving it,  writing  in  a  half-humorous,  half-serious,  vein,  **It  is  to  be 
considered  as  expressing  rather  an  exce])tional  than  a  universal  fact.  If 
here  and  there  some  pure  liver,  or  noble  doer,  or  prophet-voice,  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  revenarU  who,  moved  with  pity  for  human  kind,  and 
charged  with  celestial  ministries,  has  condescended  to 

'  Soil  hi«  pure  unibrcMiiftl  weeda 
With  the  rmok  Taponi  of  thi«  sin-worn  mould,' 

or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  *  superfluity  of  naughtiness'  displayed  by 
some  abnormal  felon  seems  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  a  visit  from 
the  Pit,  the  greater  portion  of  mankind,  we  submit,  are  much  too  ^reen 
for  any  jilausible  assumption  of  a  foregone  training  in  good  or  evil.  This 
planet  is  not  their  missionary  station,  nor  their  Botany  Bay,  but  their 
native  soil.  Or,  if  we  suppose  they  pre-existed  at  all,  we  must  rather 
believe  they  pre-existed  as  brutes,  and  have  travelled  into  humanity  by 
the  fish-fowl-quadruped  road  with  a  good  deal  of  the  habitudes  and  dust 
of  that  tramp  still  sticking  to  them."  The  theory  of  development, 
deriving  human  souls  by  an  ascension  from  the  lower  stages  of  rudiment- 
ary being,  considered  as  a  fanciful  hypothesis  or  speculative  toy,  is  in- 
teresting, and  not  destitute  of  plausible  aspects.  But,  when  investigated 
as  a  severe  thesis,  it  is  found  devoid  of  proof.  It  is  enough  here  to  say 
that  the  most  authoritative  voices  in  science  reject  it,  declaring  that, 
though  there  is  a  developmen<r  of  progress  in  the  plan  of  nature,  from 

•  Keil,  OpoKuU;  De  Pr»«xiitentla  Animarum.    Beauaobre,  UiBt.  du  MiuilchAlflme,  lib.  tU.  cap*  !▼• 
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the  more  general  to  the  more  specific,  yet  there  is  no  advance  from  one 
type  or  race  to  another,  no  hint  that  the  same  individual  ever  crosses  the 
guarded  boundaries  oi  genus  from  one  rank  and  kingdom  to  another. 
Whatever  progress  there  may  be  in  the  upward  process  of  natural  crea- 
tion or  the  stages  of  life,  yet  to  suppose  that  the  life-powers  of  insects 
and  brutes  survive  the  dissolution  of  their  bodies,  and,  in  successive 
crossings  of  the  death-gidf,  ascend  to  humanity,  is  a  bare  assumption. 
It  befits  the  delirious  lips  of  Beddoes,  who  says, — 

^  H«d  I  been  bora  a  taat'ltfsgii  child,  methlnki 
I  might  have  found  the  steps  from  dog  to  man 
And  crept  into  hiB  nature.    Are  there  not 
Those  that  fall  down  oat  of  hnmanlty 
Into  the  ttory  where  the  Ibar4egg*d  dwell  7** 

The  doctrine  that  90uls  have  descended  from  an  anterior  life  on  high 
may  be  exhibited  in  three  forms,  each  animated  by  a  different  motive. 
The  first  is  the  view  of  some  of  the  Manichean  teachers,  that  spirits  were 
embodied  by  a  hostile  violence  and  cunning,  the  force  and  fraud  of  the 
apostatized  Devil.  Adam  and  Eve  were  angels  sent  to  observe  the  doings 
of  Lucifer,  the  rebel  king  of  matter.  He  seized  these  heavenly  spies  and 
encased  them  in  fleshly  prisons.  And  then,  in  order  to  preserve  a  per- 
manent union  of  these  celestial  natures  with  matter,  he  contrived  that 
their  race  should  be  propagated  by  the  sexes.  Whenever  by  the  pro- 
creative  act  the  germ-body  is  prepared,  a  fiend  hies  from  bale,  or  an 
angel  stoops  from  bliss,  or  a  demon  darts  from  his  hovering  in  the  air,  to 
inhabit  and  rule  his  growing  clay-house  for  a  term  of  earthly  life.  The 
spasm  of  impregnation  thrills  in  fatal  summons  to  hell  or  heaven,  and  re- 
sistlessly  drags  a  spirit  into  the  appointed  receptacle.  Shakspeare, 
whose  genius  seems  to  have  touched  every  shape  of  thought  with  adorn- 
ing phrase,  makes  Juliet,  distracted  with  the  momentary  fancy  that 
Romeo  is  a  murderous  villain,  cry, — 

«  0  Natnrel  what  hadst  thoa  to  do  In  hell 
When  tboQ  didst  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  martal  paradise  of  such  sweot  flesh  P 

The  second  method  of  explaining  the  descent  of  souls  into  this  life  Is 
by  the  supposition  that  the  stable  bliss,  the  unoontrasted  peace  and 
sameness,  of  the  heavenly  experience,  at  last  wearies  the  people  of  Para- 
dise, until  they  seek  relief  in  a  fall.  The  perfect  sweetness  of  heaven 
cloys,  the  utter  routine  and  safety  tire,  the  salient  spirits,  till  they  long 
for  the  edge  and  hazard  of  earthly  exposure,  and  wander  down  to  dwell 
in  fleshly  bodies  and  breast  the  tempest  of  sin,  strife,  and  sorrow,  so  as 
to  give  a  fresh  charm  once  more  to  the  repose  and  exempted  joys  of  the 
celestial  realm.  In  this  way,  by  a  series  of  recurring  lives  below  and 
above,  novelty  and  change  with  larger  experience  and  more  vivid  con- 
tentment are  secured,  the  tcidium  and  satiety  of  fixed  happiness  and 
protection  are  modified  by  the  relishing  opposition  of  varied  trials 
of  hardship  and  pain,  the  insufferable  monotony  of  immortality  broken 
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up  and  interpolated  by  epochs  of  surprise  and  tingling  dangers  of  pro- 
bation. 

**  Mortals,  behold  I  the  very  angels  quit 
Their  mansions  unsusceptible  of  change, 
Amid  yoar  dangerous  bowers  to  sit 
And  through  your  shaip  vicissitudes  to  range  I" 

Thus  round  and  round  we  run  through  an  eternity  of  lives  and  deaths. 
Surfeited  with  the  unqualified  pleasures  of  heaven,  we  "  straggle  down  to 
this*  terrene  nativity."  When,  amid  the  sour  exposures  and  cruel  storms 
of  the  world,  we  have  renewed  our  appetite  for  the  divine  ambrosia  of 
peace  and  sweetness,  we  forsake  the  body  and  ascend  to  heaven;  this 
constant  recurrence  illustrating  the  great  truths,  that  alternation  is  the 
law  of  destiny,  and  that  variety  is  the  spice  of  life. 

But  the  most  common  derivation  of  the  present  from  a  previous  life  is 
that  which  explains  the  descent  as  a  punishment  for  sin.  In  that  earlier 
and  loftier  state,  souls  abused  their  freedom,  and  were  doomed  to  expiate 
their  offences  by  a  banished,  imprisoned,  and  burdensome  life  on  the 
earth.  "The  soul,"  Plutarch  writes,  "has  removed,  not  from  Athens  to 
Sardis,  or  from  Corinth  to  Lemnos,  but  from  heaven  to  earth ;  and  here, 
ill  at  ease,  and  troubled  in  this  new  and  strange  place,  she  hangs  her  head 
like  a  decaying  plant."  Ilimdreds  of  passages  to  the  same  purport  might 
easily  be  cited  from  as  many  ancient  writers.  Sometimes  this  fall  of 
Bouls  from  their  original  estate  was  represented  as  a  simultaneous  event: 
a  part  of  the  heavenly  army,  under  an  a|)o.state  leader,  having  rebelled, 
were  defeated,  and  sentenced  to  a  chained  bodily  life.  Our  whole  race 
were  transported  at  once  from  their  native  shores  in  the  sky  to  the  con- 
vict-land of  this  world.  Sometimes  the  descent  was  attributed  to  the 
fresh  fault  of  each  individual,  and  was  thought  to  be  constantly  happen- 
ing. A  soul  tainted  with  impure  desire,  drawn  downwards  by  corrupt 
material  gravitation,  hovering  over  the  fumes  of  matter,  inhaling  the 
effluvia  of  vice,  grew  infected  with  carnal  longings  and  contagions, 
became  fouled  and  clogged  with  gross  vapors  and  steams,  and  finally 
fell  into  a  body  and  pursued  the  life  fitted  to  it  below.  A  clear  human 
child  is  a  shining  seraph  from  heaven  sunk  thus  low.  Men  are  degraded 
cherubim. 

'*  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting : 
The  soul  that  rises  with  uts  our  life's  star, 
Ilath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 
And  eometh  from  afar.** 

■ 

The  theory  of  the  pro-existence  of  the  soul  merely  removes  the  mystery 
one  stage  further  back,  and  there  leaves  the  problem  of  our  origin  as 
hopelessly  obscure  as  before.  It  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  open  fact 
that  it  is  absolutely  destitute  of  scientific  basis.  The  explanation  of  its 
wide  prevalence  as  a  belief  is  furnished  by  two  considerations.  First, 
there  were  old  authoritative  sages  and  poets  who  loved  to  speculate  and 
dream,  and  who  published  their  speculations  and  dreams  to  reign  over 
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the  subject  fancies  of  credulous  mankind.  Secondly,  the  conception  was 
intrinsically  harmonious,  and  bore  a  charm  to  fascinate  the  imagination 
and  the  heart.  The  fragmentary  visions,  broken  snatch es,  mystic  strains, 
incongruous  thoughts,  fading  gleams,  with  which  imperfect  recollection 
comes  laden  from  our  childish  years  and  our  nightly  dreams,  are  referred 
by  self-pleasing  fancy  to  some  earlier  and  nobler  existence.  We  solve 
the  mysteries  of  experience  by  calling  them  the  veiled  vestiges  of  a 
bright  life  departed,  pathetic  waifs  drifted  to  these  intellectual  shores 
over  the  surge  of  feeling  from  the  wrecked  orb  of  an  anterior  existence. 
It  gratifies  our  pride  to  think  the  soul  "a  star-travelled  stranger,*'  a  dis- 
guised prince,  who  has  passingly  alighted  on  this  globe  in  his  eternal 
wanderings.  The  gorgeous  glimpses  of  truth  and  beauty  here  vouchsafed 
to  genius,  the  wondrous  strains  of  feeling  that  haunt  the  soul  in  tender 
hours,  are  feeble  reminiscences  of  the  prerogatives  wo  eiyoyed  in  those 
eons  when  we  trod  the  planets  that  sail  around  the  upper  world  of  the 
gods.  That  ennui  or  plaintive  sadness  which  in  all  life's  deep  and  lone- 
some hours  seems  native  to  our  hearts,  what  is  it  but  the  nostalgia  of 
the  soul  remembering  and  pining  after  its  distant  home  ?  Vague  and 
forlorn  airs  come  floating  into  our  consciousness,  as  from  an  infinitely 
remote  clime,  freighted  with  a  luxury  of  depressing  melancholy. 

**  Ah  I  not  the  nectarotu  poppy  loTera  use, 
Not  dully  labor*!  dull  Lethean  spring, 
Oblivion  in  lost  angels  can  inftue 
Of  the  loil'd  glory  and  the  trailing  wing." 

How  attractive  all  this  must  be  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  how  fascinating 
to  their  retrospective  and  aspiring  reveries,  it  should  be  needless  to  repeat. 
How  baseless  it  is  as  a  philosophical  theory  demanding  sober  belief,  it 
Bhould  be  equally  superfluous  to  illustrate  further. 

The  third  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  soul  is 
that  it  is  directly  created  by  the  voluntary  power  of  God.  This  is  the 
theory  of  faith,  instinctively  shrinking  from  the  difficulty  of  the  problem 
on  its  scientific  grounds,  and  evading  it  by  a  wholesale  reference  to  Deity. 
Some  writers  have  held  that  all  souls  were  created  by  the  Divine  fiat  at 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  laid  up  in  a  secret  repository,  whence 
they  are  drawn  as  occasion  calls.  The  Talmudists  say,  "All  souls  were 
made  during  the  six  days  of  creation ;  and  therefore  generation  is  not  by 
traduction,  but  by  infusion  of  a  soul  into  body."  Others  maintain  that 
this  production  of  souls  was  not  confined  to  any  past  period,  but  is  con- 
tinued still,  a  now  soul  being  freshly  created  for  every  birth.  Whenever 
certain  conditions  meet, — 

''Then  God  smitee  his  hands  together, 
And  strikes  out  a  soul  as  a  spark. 
Into  the  organised  glory  of  things. 
From  the  deep*  of  the  dark." 

This  is  the  view  asserted  by  Vincentius  Victor  in  opposition  to  the 
dogmatism  of  TertuUian  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  doubts  of  Augustine 
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on  the  other.'  It  is  called  the  theory  of  Insufflation,  because  it  affirms 
that  God  immediately  breathes  a  soul  into  each  new  being :  even  as  in 
the  case  of  Adam,  of  whom  we  read  that  "Ood  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  living  soul."  The  doctrine  drawn 
from  this  Mosaic  text,  that  the  soul  is  a  divine  substance,  a  breath  of 
God,  miraculously  breathed  by  Him  into  every  creature  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  existence,  often  reappears,  and  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  the  history  of  psychological  opinions.  It  corresponds  with  the  beauti- 
ful Greek  myth  of  Prometheus,  who  is  fabled  to  have  made  a  human 
image  from  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  then,  by  fire  stolen  from  heaven, 
to  have  animated  it  with  a  living  soul.  So  man,  as  to  his  body,  is  made 
of  earthly  clay;  but  the  Promethean  spark  that  forms  his  soul  is  tho 
fresh  breath  of  God.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  real  ground  and 
essence  of  thb  theory,  only  to  its  form  and  accompaniments.  It  is  purely 
anthroporaorphitic ;  it  conceives  God  as  working,  after  the  manner  of  a 
man,  intermittently,  arbitrarily.  It  insulates  the  origination  of  souls 
from  the  fixed  course  of  nature,  severs  it  from  all  connection  with  that 
common  process  of  organic  life  which  weaves  its  inscrutable  web  through 
the  universe,  that  system  of  laws  which  expresses  the  unchanging  will 
of  God,  and  which  constitutes  the  order  by  whose  solemn  logic  alone  He 
acts.  The  objection  to  this  view  is,  in  a  word,  that  it  limits  the  creative 
action  of  God  to  human  souls.  We  suppose  that  He  creates  our  bodies 
as  well ;  that  lie  is  the  immediate  Author  of  all  life  in  the  same  sense 
in  wliioh  He  is  the  immediate  Author  of  our  souls.  The  opponents  of  the 
Creation-theory,  who  strenuously  fought  it  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  accustomed  to  urge  against  it  the  fanciful  objection  that  "it  puts 
God  to  an  invenust  employment  scarce  consistent  with  his  verecundious 
holiness ;  for,  if  it  be  true,  whenever  the  lascivious  consent  to  unclean- 
ness  and  are  pleased  to  join  in  unlawful  mixture,  God  is  forced  to  stand 
a  spectator  of  their  vile  impurities,  stooping  from  his  throne  to  attend 
their  bestial  practices,  and  raining  down  showers  of  souls  to  animate 
tlie  emissions  of  their  concupiscence.'** 

A  fourth  reply  to  the  inquiry  before  us  is  furnished  in  Tertullian's 
famous  doctrine  of  Traduction,  the  essential  import  of  which  is  that  all 
human  souls  have  been  tramtmitttxf^  or  brought  over,  from  the  soul  of 
Adam.  This  is  the  theological  theory:  for  it  arose  from  an  exigency  in 
the  dogmatic  system  generally  held  by  the  patristic  Church.  The  uni- 
versal depravity  of  human  nature,  the  inherited  corruption  of  the  whole 
race,  was  a  fundamental  point  of  belief.  But  how  reconcile  this  propo- 
sition with  tho  conception,  entertained  by  many,  that  each  new-bom 
soul  is  a  fresh  creation  from  the  "substance,"  "spirit,"  or  "breath"  of 
God  ?  Augustine  writes  to  Jerome,  asking  him  to  solve  this  question.* 
TertuUian,  whose  fervid  mind  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  materialistio 


•  AagustizM,  De  Anlsi*  et  t^vu  Origine,  lib.  It.  ■  Edward  Wirren,  No  Pr»-Exift«nce,  p.  74. 
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notions,  unhesitatingly  cut  this  Gordian  knot  by  asserting  that  our  first 
parent  bore  within  him  the  undeveloped  germ  of  all  mankind,  so  that 
sinfulness  and  souls  were  propagated  together.*  Thus  the  perplexing 
query,  **  how  souls  are  held  in  the  chain  of  original  sin,''  was  answered. 
As  Neandcr  says,  illustrating  Tertullian's  view,  "The  soul  of  the  first 
man  was  the  fountain-head  of  all  human  souls:  all  the  varieties  of  in- 
d.vidual  human  nature  are  but  modifications  of  that  one  spiritual  sub* 
stance."  In  the  light  of  such  a  thought,  we  can  see  how  Nature  mighty 
when  solitary  Adam  lived,  fulfil  Lear's  wild  cox\juration,  and 

**  All  the  germens  ipiU 
M  once  that  make  ingrateful  man.** 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Koran  it  is  written,  "  The  Lord  drew 
forth  their  posterity  from  the  loins  of  the  sons  of  Adam."  The  com- 
mentators say  that  Grod  passed  his  hand  down  Adam's  back,  and  extracted 
all  the  generations  which  should  come  into  the  world  until  the  resurrec- 
tion. Assembled  in  the  presence  of  the  angels,  and  endued  with  under- 
standing, they  confessed  their  dependence  on  God,  and  were  then  caused 
to  return  into  the  loins  of  their  great  ancestor.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  doctrines  within  the  whole  rjange  of  philosophical  history.  It 
implies  the  strict  corporeality  of  the  soul ;  and  yet  how  infinitely  fine 
must  be  its  attenuation  when  it  has  been  ditiused  into  countless  thou- 
sands of  millions  I     Der  Urkdm  theilt  sich  ins  Unendliche, 

*<  Whatl  will  the  line  itretch  ont  to  the  crack  of  doom  J" 

The  whole  thought  is  absurd.  It  was  not  reached  by  an  induction  of 
facts,  a  study  of  phenomena,  or  any  fair  process  of  reasoning,  but  was 
arbitrarily  created  to  rescue  a  dogma  from  otherwise  inevitable  rejection. 
.  It  was  the  desperate  clutch  of  a  heady  theologian  reeling  in  a  vortex  of 
hostile  argument,  and  ready  to  seize  any  fancy,  however  artificial,  to  save 
himself  from  falling  under  the  ruins  of  hia  system.  Henry  Woolner 
published  in  London,  in  1655,  a  book  called  "  Extraction  of  Soul :  a  sober 
and  judicious  inquiry  to  prove  that  souls  are  propagated ;  because,  if  they 
are  created,  original  sin  is  impossible." 

The  theological  dogma  of  traduction  has  been  presented  in  two  forms. 
First,  it  is  declared  that  all  souls  are  developed  out  of  the  one  substance 
of  Adam's  soul;  a  view  that  logically  implies  an  ultimate  attenuating 
diffusion,  ridiculously  absurd.  Secondly,  it  is  held  that  "the  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  corrupted  all  the  vital  fluids  of  Eve ;  and  this  corruption 
carried  vicious  and  chaotic  consequences  into  her  ova,  in  which  lay  the 
souls  of  all  her  posterity,  with  infinitely  little  bodies,  already  existing."* 
This  form  is  as  incredible  as  the  other;  for  it  equally  implies  a  limitless 
distribution  of  souls  from  a  limited  deposit.  As  Whewell  says,  "This 
successive  inclusion  of  germs  (Einschachtelungs-Theorio)  implies  that 
each  soul  contains  an  infinite  number  of  germs.  "^      It  necessarily  ex- 

•  D*  Anima,  cap.  x.  et  xix.         •  Homingi,  GeacUehte  tod  dnn  Seelen  der  Menschen,!.  600. 
f  PbikMophy  of  the  Inductive  Scieucvit,  vol.  I.  b.  ix.  cb.  iv.  »t>ct.  4. 
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eludes  the  formation  of  new  spiritual  substance :  else  original  transmitted 
sin  is  excluded.  The  doctrine  finds  no  parallelism  anywliere  else  in 
nature.  Who,  no  matter  how  wedded  to  the  theology  of  original  sin 
and  transmitted  death,  would  venture  to  stretch  the  same  thesis  over 
the  animal  races,  and  affirm  that  the  dynamic  principles,  or  animating 
souls,  of  all  serpents,  eagles,  and  lions,  were  once  compressed  in  the  first 
patriarchal  serpent,  eagle,  or  lion  ?  That  the  whole  formative  power  of 
all  the  simultaneous  members  of  our  race  was  concentrated  in  the  first 
cell-germ  of  our  original  progenitor,  is  a  scientific  impossibility  and  in- 
credibleness.  The  fatal  sophistry  in  the  traducian  account  of  the  trans- 
mission of  souls  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner.  The  germs 
of  all  the  api)le-tree3  now  in  existence  did  not  lie  in  the  first  apple-seed. 
All  the  apple-trees  now  existing  were  not  derived  by  literal  development 
out  of  the  actual  contents  of  the  first  apple-seed.  No:  but  the  truth  is 
this.  There  was  a  power  in  the  first  apple-seed  to  secure  certain  con- 
ditions ;  that  is,  to  organize  a  certain  status  in  which  the  plastic  vegetative 
life  of  nature  would  posit  new  and  similar  powers  and  materials.  So  not 
all  souls  were  latent  in  Adam*s,  but  only  an  organizing  power  to  secure 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Divine  Will  that  first  began,  would,  in 
accordance  with  His  creative  plan,  forever  continue,  His  spirit'^reation. 
The  distinction  of  this  statement  from  that  of  traduction  is  the  differ- 
ence between  evolution  from  one  original  germ  or  stock  and  actual  pro- 
duction of  new  beings.  Its  distinction  from  the  third  theory — the  theory 
of  immediate  creation — is  the  difference  between  an  intermittent  inter- 
position of  arbitrar}'  acts  and  the  continuous  working  of  a  plan  accord- 
ing to  laws  scientifically  traceable. 

There  is  another  solution  to  the  question  of  the  soul's  origin,  which 
has  been  propounded  by  some  philosophers  and  may  bo  called  the  specu- 
lative theory.  Its  statement  is  that  the  germs  of  souls  were  created 
simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  material  universe,  and  were 
copiously  sown  abroad  through  all  nature,  waiting  there  to  be  successively 
taken  up  and  furnished  with  the  conditions  of  development.'  These 
latent  seeds  of  souls,  swarming  in  all  places,  are  drawn  in  with  the  first 
breath  or  imbibed  with  the  earliest  nourishment  of  the  new-born  child 
into  the  already-constructed  body  which  before  has  only  a  vegetative 
life.  The  Germans  call  this  representation  pansjyermisnws,  or  the  dissemi- 
nation-theory. Leibnitz,  in  his  celebrated  monadology,  carries  the  same 
view  a  great  deal  further.  He  conceives  the  whole  created  universe, 
visible  and  invisible,  to  consist  of  monads,  which  are  not  particles  of 
matter,  but  metaphysical  points  of  power.  The^e  monads  are  all  souls. 
They  are  produced  by  what  he  coW^  fulgurations  of  God.  The  distinction 
between  fulguration  and  emanation  Is  this:  in  the  latter  case  the  proces- 
sion is  historically  defined  and  complete;  in  the  former  case  it  is  moment- 
aneous.    The  monads  are  radiated  from  the  Divine  Will,  forth  through 


■  Ploucquet,  De  Origine  atque  Oeneratione  Aninue  UumaniB  ex  Prindpiis  Monadologids  tUbilita. 
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the  creation,  by  the  constant  flashes  of  His  volition.  All  nature  is  com- 
posed of  them,  and  nothing  is  dopoimlated  and  dead.  Their  naked 
being  is  force,  and  their  indestructible  predicates  are  perception,  de^iire, 
tendency  to  develop.  While  they  lie  dormant,  their  iK>tential  capacities 
all  inwrapped,  they  constitute  what  we  entitle  matter.  When,  by  the 
rising  stir  of  their  inherent  longing,  they  leave  their  passive  state  and 
reach  a  condition  of  obscure  consciousness,  they  become  animals. 
Finally,  they  so  far  unwind  their  bonds  and  evolve  their  facultative  po- 
tencies as  to  attain  the  rank  of  rational  minds  in  tlie  grade  of  humanity. 
Generation  is  merely  the  method  by  wbich  the  aspiring  monad  lays  the 
organic  basis  for  the  grouped  building  of  its  body.  Man  is  a  living  union 
of  monads,  one  regent-monad  presiding  over  the  whole  organization. 
Tliat  king-monad  which  has  attained  to  full  apperception,  the  free  exer- 
cise of  perfect  consciousness,  is  the  immortal  human  soul.*  Any  labored 
attempt  to  refute  this  ingenious  doctrine  is  needless,  since  the  doctrine 
itself  is  but  the  developed  structure  of  a  speculative  conception  with  no 
valid  basis  of  observed  fact.  It  is  a  sheer  hypothesis,  spun  out  of  the 
«;lf-fed  bowels  of  d  priori  assumption  and  metaphysic  fancy.  It  solves 
the  problems  only  by  changes  of  their  form,  leaving  the  mysteries  as 
numerous  and  deep  as  before.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  sublime  piece  of 
latent  poetry,  tlie  evolution  and  architecture  of  which  well  display  the 
wonderful  genius  of  Leibnitz.  It  is  a  more  subtle  and  powerful  process 
of  thought  than  Aristotle's  Organon,  a  more  pure  and  daring  work  of 
imagination  than  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  But  it  spurns  the  tests  of  ex- 
perimental science,  and  is  entitled  to  rank  only  among  the  splendid 
euriosities  of  philosoj^hy ;  a  brilliant  and  plausible  theorem,  not  a  sober 
and  solid  induction. 

One  more  method  of  treating  the  inquiry  before  us  will  complete  the 
list.  It  is  what  we  may  properly  call  tlie  scientific  theory,  though  in  truth 
it  i»  hardly  a  theory  at  all,  but  rather  a  careful  statement  of  the  observed 
facts,  and  a  modest  confession  of  inability  to  explain  the  cause  of  them. 
Those  occupying  this  i)osition,  when  asked  what  is  the  origin  of  souls,  do 
not  pretend  to  unveil  the  final  secret,  but  simply  say,  everywhere  in  the 
world  of  life,  from  bottom  to  top,  there  is  an  organic  growth  in  accord- 
ance witli  conditions.  This  is  what  is  styled  the  theory  of  epigenesis, 
and  is  adopted  by  the  chief  physiologists  of  the  present  day.  Swam- 
inerdam,  Malebranche,  even  Cuvier,  had  defended  the  doctrine  of  suc- 
cessive inclusion ;  but  Wolf,  Blumenbach,  and  Von  Baer  established  in 
its  place  the  doctrine  of  epigenesis. *°  Scrupulously  confining  themselves 
to  the  mass  of  collected  facts  and  the  course  of  scrutinized  j)henomena, 
they  say  there  is  a  natural  production  of  new  living  beings  in  conformity 
to  certain  laws,  and  give  an  exi>osition  of  the  fixed  conditions  and 
sequencers  of  this  production.     Here  they  humbly  stop,  acknowledging 
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that  the  causal  root  of  power,  which  produces  all  these  consequencesi 
is  an  inexplicable  mystery.  Their  attitude  is  well  represented  by  Swe- 
denborg  when  he  says,  in  reference  to  this  very  subject,  **  Any  one  may 
form  guesses;  but  let  no  sou  of  earth  pretend  to  |)onetrat«  the  mysteiieB 
of  creation."" 

Let  us  notice  now  tiie  facts  submitted  to  us.  First,  at  the  base  of  the 
various  departments  of  nature,  wo  see  a  mass  of  apparently  lifeless 
matter.  Out  of  this  ci'ude  substratum  of  the  outward  world  we  observe 
a  vast  variety  of  organized  forms  proiluce<l  by  a  variously-named  but 
unknown  Power.  They  spring  in  regular  mcthoils,  in  determinate 
shapes,  exist  on  successive  stages  of  rank,  with  more  or  less  striking  de- 
marcations of  endowment,  and  finally  fall  Imck  again,  as  to  their  physical 
constituents,  into  the  inorganic  stuft'  from  which  they  grew.  This  myste- 
rious organizing  Power,  pushing  its  animate  and  builded  receptacles  up 
to  the  level  of  vegetation,  creates  the  world  of  plants. 

"  Erery  clod  feelR  a  «tlr  of  might, 

An  ifiHtinct  witliin  it  that  rcachct  ami  towcn, 
And,  graxping  Mindly  abovo  it  for  lissht, 
ClinilM  to  a  soul  in  gnua  and  flow»ra.'* 

On  the  level  of  sensation,  where  the  obscure  rudiments  of  will,  under- 
standing, and  sentiment  commence,  this  lifcvgiving  Powt^r  creates  the 
world  of  animals.  And  so,  on  the  still  higher  level  of  retison  and  its 
concomitants,  it  creates  the  world  of  men.  In  a  wor<l,  the  great  general 
fact  is  that  an  unknown  Power — call  it  what  we  may,  Nature,  Vital  Force, 
or  God— creates,  on  the  various  planes  of  its  exercise,  different  families 
of  organized  beings.  Secondly,  a  more  si>ecial  fact  is,  that  when  we  have 
overleaped  the  mystery  of  a  romnienconient,  every  being  yields  see<l  ac- 
cording to  its  kind,  wlierefroni,  when  properly  conditioned,  its  species  id 
perpetuated.  How  much,  now,  dm^s  tliis  second  fact  imi)ly?  It  is  by 
adding  to  tlie  observed  phenomena  an  indefensible  hyi)nthe^is  that  the 
error  of  traduction  is  obtained.  We  observe  that  human  beings  are  be- 
gotten by  a  deposit  of  germs  through  the  generative  process.  To  affirm 
that  these  germs  are  transmitted  <lown  the  generations  from  the  original 
progenitor  of  each  race,  in  whom  they  all  existed  at  fir>t,  is  an  un- 
warranted assertion  and  involves  absiu'dities.  It  is  refuted  both  by 
Geoffrey  St.  Ililairc's  famous  experiments  on  eggs,  and  by  the  crossing 
of  species.**  In  opposition  to  this  theologic4il  figment,  observation  and 
science  re<iuire  the  belief  that  eacli  being  is  endowed  indepi^ndently  with 
a  germ-forming  jwwer. 

Organic  life  requires  three  things:  a  fruitful  germ;  a  quickening  im- 
pulse; a  nourisliing  medium.  Science  j^lainly  shows  us  that  this  primal 
njicleus  is  given,  in  the  human  species,  by  the  union  of  the  contents  of  a 
B{»erin-cell  witli  those  of  a  germ-cell;  that  this  dynamic  start  is  im^mrtod 
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from  the  life-force  of  the  parents;  and  that  this  feeding  environment  is 
furnished  by  the  circle  of  co-ordinated  relations.  Tliat  the  formative 
power  of  the  new  organism  comes  from,  or  at  le-ast  is  wholly  conditioned 
by,  the  parent  organism,  should  be  believed,  because  it  is  the  obvious 
conclusion,  against  which  there  is  nothing  to  militate.  That  the  soul  of 
the  child  comes  in  some  way  from  the  soul  of  the  parent,  or  is  stamped 
by  it,  is  also  implied  by  the  normal  resemblance  of  children  to  parents, 
not  more  in  bodily  form  than  in  spiritual  idiosyncrasies..  This  fact  alone 
furnishes  the  proper  qualification  to  the  acute  and  significant  lines  of 
the  Platonizing  poet : — 

**  Wberetore  who  ttif  nks  from  toals  new  sonls  to  bring, 
The  same  let  preaee  the  Hnnne-beamefl  in  liiB  fl«t 
And  oqafrcze  out  drop*  uf  light,  or  strongly  wrin(( 
The  rainbuw  till  it  die  hia  handi,  well  prMt." 

"That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh:  that  which  is  born  of  the 
spirit  is  spirit."  As  the  body  of  the  child  is  tiie  derivative  of  a  germ 
elaborated  in  the  body  of  the  parent,  so  the  soul  of  the  child  is  tlie 
derivative  of  a  developing  impulse  of  power  imparted  from  the  soul  of 
the  parent.  And  as  the  body  is  sustained  by  absorbing  nutrition  from 
matter,  so  the  soul  is  sustained  by  assimilating  the  spiritual  substances  of 
the  invisible  kingdom.  The  most  ethereal  elements  must  combine  to 
nourish  that  consummate  plant  whose  blossom  is  man's  mind.  This  repre- 
sentation is  not  materialism;  for  spirit  belongs  to  a  different  sphere  .and 
is  the  subject  of  diflferent  predicates  from  matter,  though  equally  under 
a  constitution  of  laws.  Nor  does  this  view  pretend  to  explain  what  is 
inherentlj^  transcendent:  it  leaves  the  creation  of  the  soul  within  as  wide 
A  depth  and  margin  of  mystery  as  ever.  Neither  is  this  mode  of  ex- 
posing the  problem  atheistic.  It  refers  the  forms  of  life,  all  growths,  all 
■ouls,  to  the  indefinable  Power  that  works  everywhere,  creates  each 
thing,  vivifies,  governs,  and  contains  the  universe.  And,  however  that 
Power  be  named,  is  it  not  God  ?  And  thus  we  still  reverently  hold  that 
it  is  God*8  own  hands 

"  That  reach  through  natnre,  moulding  men.** 

The  ancient  heroes  of  Greece  and  India  were  fond  of  tracing  their 
genealogy  up  directly  to  their  deities,  and  wore  proud  to  doom  that  in 
guarding  them-  the  gods  stooped  to  watch  over  a  race  of  kings,  a  puissant 
and  immortal  stock, — 

**  Whnei;  gtorlcn  Rtrpam'd  from  the  name  rlond-girt  fonnti 
Whence  their  own  dawnM  ujlon  the  infant  world.** 

After  all  the  researches  that  have  been  made,  we  yet  find  the 
secret  of  the  beginning  of  the  soul  shrouded  among  the  fathomless 
mysteries  of  the  Almighty  Creditor,  and  must  ascribe  our  birth  to  tlie 
Will  of  God  as  piously  as  it  was  done  in  the  eldest  mythical  oi>ocli8  of 
the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  careless  frivolity  of  skepticism  and  the 
garish   light  of  science  abroad  in  this  niodern   time,   there  are  still 
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stricken  and  yearning  depths  of  wonder  and  sorrow  enough,  profound 
and  awful  shadows  of  niglit  and  fear  enough,  to  make  us  recognise,  in 
tho  golden  joys  that  visit  us  rarely,  in  the  illimitable  visions  that  emanci- 
pate us  often,  in  the  uneartlily  thoughts  and  dreams  that  ravish  our 
minds,  enigmatical  intimations  of  our  kinship  with  God,  proj^hecies  of 
a  super-earthly  destiny  whose  splendors  already  break  through  the 
clouds  of  ignorance,  the  folds  of  flesh,  and  the  curtains  of  time  in  which 
our  spirits  here  sit  pavilioned.  Augustine  jwintedly  observes,  *'  It  is  no 
evil  that  the  origin  of  the  soul  remains  obscure,  if  only  its  redemption  be 
made  certain.""  j\o«  est  periculum  si  origo  animtr.  hifeat,  dum  redemptio  clareai^ 
No  matter  how  humanity  originates,  if  its  object  be  to  produce  fruit, 
and  that  fruit  be  immortal  souls.  When  our  organism  has  perfected  its 
intended  product,  willingly  will  we  let  the  decaying  body  return  into 
the  ground,  if  so  be  w^e  are  assured  that  the  ripened  spirit  is  borne  into 
the  heavenly  garner. 

Let  us,  in  close,  reduce  the  problem  of  the  soul's  origin  to  its  last 
terms.  Tho  amount  of  force  in  the  universe  is  uniform.**  Action  and 
reaction  being  equal,  no  new  creation  of  force  is  possible :  only  its  direo- 
tions,  deposits,  and  receptacles  may  be  altered.  No  combination  of 
physical  processes  can  produce  a  previously  non-existent  subject :  it  can 
only  initiate  the  modification,  development,  assimilation,  of  re^ilities 
already  in  being.  Something  cannot  come  out  of  nothing.  The  quicken- 
ing formation  of  a  man,  therefore,  imi)lies  the  existence,  first,  of  a  material 
germ,  the  basis  of  the  body ;  secondly,  of  a  power  to  impart  to  that  germ 
a  dynamic  impulse,-^in  other  words,  to  deposit  in  it  a  spirit-atom,  or 
monad  of  life-force.  Now,  the  fresh  body  is  originally  a  detached  pro- 
duct of  the  parent  body,  as  an  apple  is  the  detached  product  of  a  tree. 
So  the  fresh  soul  is  a  transmitted  force  imparte<l  by  the  parent  soul, 
either  directly  from  itself,  or  else  conditioned  by  it  and  drawn  from  the 
ground-life  of  nature,  tho  creative  power  of  God.  If  filial  soul  be  be- 
gotten by  procession  and  severance  of  conscious  force  from  j)arental  soul, 
the  spiritual  resemblance  of  oflspring  and  progonit^jrs  is  clearly  explained. 
This  phenomenon  is  also  equally  well  explaiued  if  the  parent  soul,  so 
called,  be  a  die  striking  the  creative  substance  of  the  universe  into  indi- 
vidual form.  The  latter  supposition  seems,  upon  the  whole,  the  more 
plausible  and  scientific."  Generation  is  a  reflex  condition  moving  the 
life-basis  of  the  world  to  produce  a  soul,  as  a  physical  impression  moves 
the  soul  to  produce  a  perception.** 

But.  however  deep  the  mystery  of  tho  soul's  origin,  whatever  our 
conclusion  in  regard  to  it,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  inmost  essence 
and  verity  of  the  soul  is  conscious  power;  and  that  all  power  defies 
annihilation.  It  is  an  old  declaration  that  what  begins  in  time  must 
end  in  time ;  and  with  tho  metaphysical  sheai*s  of  that  notion  more  than 
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once  the  burning  faith  in  eternal  life  has  been  Bnuffecl  out.  Yet  how 
obvious  is  iis  sophistry  I  A  being  beginning  in  time  need  not  cease  in 
time,  if  the  Power  which  originated  it  intends  and  provides  for  its  per- 
petuity. And  that  such  is  the  Creative  intention  for  man  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  grand  forms  of  belief  in  all  ages  issuing  from  his  mental 
organization  have  borne  the  stamp  of  an  expected  immortality.  Our  ideas 
may  disappear,  but  they  are  always  recoverable.  If  the  souls  of  men 
are  ideas  of  Qod,  must  they  not  be  as  endurin)^  as  his  mind  ? 

The  naturalist  who  so  immerses  his  thoughts  m  the  physical  phases  of 
nature  as  to  lose  hold  on  indestructible  centres  of  personality,  should 
beware  lest  he  lose  the  motive  which  propels  man  to  begin  here,  by 
virtue  and  culture,  to  climb  that  ladder  of  life  whose  endless  sides  are 
affections,  but  whose  discrete  rounds  are  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  11. 

HISTORY  OF  DEATH. 

Death  la  not  an  entity,  but  an  event ;  not  a  force,  but  a  state.  Life  is 
the  positive  experience,  death  the  negation.  Yet  in  nearly  every  litera- 
ture death  has  been  personified,  while  no  kindrc»<l  prosopopceia  of  life  is 
anywhere  to  be  found.  With  the  Greeks,  Thanatos  was  a  god ;  with  the 
Romans,  Mors  was  a  goddess:  but  no  statue  was  ever  moulded,  no  altar  ever 
raised,  to  Zo6  or  Vita.  At  first  thought,  we  should  anticipate  the  reverse 
of  this;  but,  in  truth,  the  fact  is  quite  naturally  as  it  is.  Life  is  a  con- 
tinuous process ;  and  any  one  who  makes  the  effort  will  find  how  difficult 
it  is  to  conceive  of  it  as  an  individual  being,  with  distinctive  attributes, 
functions,  and  will.  It  is  an  inward  possession  which  we  familiarly  ex- 
perience, and  in  the  quiet  routine  of  custom  we  feel  no  shock  of  surprise 
at  it,  no  impulse  to  give  it  imaginative  shape  and  ornament.  On  tlie 
contrary,  death  is  an  impending  occurrence,  something  which  we  antici- 
pate and  shudder  at,  something  advancing  toward  us  in  time  to  strike 
or  seize  us.  Its  externality  to  our  living  exi>erience,  its  threatening 
approach,  the  mystery  and  alarm  enwrapping  it,  are  provocative  con- 
ditions for  fanciful  treatment,  making  personifications  inevitable. 

With  the  old  Aryan  race  of  India,  death  is  Yama, — the  soul  of  the 
first  man,  departed  to  be  the  king  of  the  subterranean  realm  of  the  sub- 
sequent dead,  and  returning  to  call  after  him  each  of  his  descendants  in 
turn.  To  the  good  he  is  mild  and  lovely,  but  to  the  impious  he  is  clad 
in  terror  and  acts  with  severity.  The  purely  fanciful  character  of  this 
thought  is  obvious;  for,  according  to  it,  death  was  before  death,  since 
Yama  himself  died.  Yama  does  not  really  represent  death,  but  its 
arbiter  and  messenger.  lie  is  the  ruler  over  the  dead,  who  himself 
eanies  the  summons  to  each  mortal  to  become  his  subject. 
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In  the  Ilebrew  conception,  death  was  a  majestic  angel,  name<l  Sam- 
mael,  standing  in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  flying  thence  over  the  earth, 
armed  with  a  sword,  to  obey  the  behests  of  God.  The  Talmudists 
developed  and  dressed  up  the  thought  with  many  details,  half  sublime, 
half  fantastic.  He  strides  through  the  world  at  a  step.  From  the 
soles  of  his  feet  to  his  shoulders  he  is  full  of  eyes.  Every  peraon  in 
the  moment  of  dying  sees  him;  and  at  the  sight  the  soul  retreats, 
running  through  all  the  limbs,  as  if  asking  permission  to  depart  from 
them.  From  his  naked  sword  fall  three  drops :  one  pales  the  counte- 
nance, one  destroys  the  vitality,  one  causes  the  body  to  decay.  Some 
Rabbins  say  he  bears  a  cup  from  which  the  dying  one  drinks,  or  that 
he  lets  fall  from  the  point  of  his  sword  a  single  acrid  drop  upon  the 
sufferer's  tongue :  this  is  what  is  called  "  tasting  the  bitterness  of  death." 
Here  again,  we  see,  it  is  not  strictly  death  that  is  personified.  The 
embodiment  is  not  of  the  mortal  act,  but  of  the  decree  determining 
tliat  act.  The  Jewish  angel  of  death  is  not  a  picture  of  death  in  itself, 
but  of  God's  decree  coming  to  the  fated  individual  who  is  to  die. 

Tlie  Greeks  sometimes  depicted  death  and  sleep  as  twin  boys,  one 
black,  one  white,  borne  slumbering  in  the  arms  of  their  mother,  night. 
In  this  instance  the  phenomenon  of  dissolving  unconsciousness  which 
falls  on  mortals,  abstractly  generalized  in  the  mind,  is  then  concretely 
symbolized.  It  is  a  bold  and  happy  stroke  of  artistic  genias;  but  it  in  no 
way  expresses  or  suggests  the  scientific  fact^i  of  actual  deatli.  There  is 
also  a  classic  representation  of  deatli  as  a  winged  boy  wuth  a  pensive 
brow  and  an  inverted  torch,  a  butterfly  at  his  feet.  This  beautiful 
image,  with  its  aflccting  accompaniments,  conveys  to  the  beholder  not 
the  verity,  nor  an  interpretation, of  death,  but  the  sentiments  of  the  sur- 
vivors in  view  of  their  bereavement.  The  sad  brow  denotes  the  grief  of 
the  mourner,  tlie  winged  insect  the  disembodied  psyche,  the  reversed 
torch  the  descent  of  the  soul  to  the  undei^world;  but  the  reality  of  death 
itself  is  nowhere  hinted. 

The  Romans  give  descriptions  of  death  as  a  female  figure  in  dark 
robes,  with  black  wings,  witli  rovenous  teeth,  hovering  everywhere,  dart- 
ing here  and  there,  eager  for  prey.  Such  a  view  is  a  personification  of 
the  mysteriousness,  suddenness,  inevitableness,  and  fearfulness,  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  death  in  men's  minds,  ratlier  than  of  death 
itself.  These  thoughts  are  grouped  into  an  imaginary  being,  whose  sum 
of  attributes  are  then  ignorantly  both  associated  with  the  idea  of  the 
unknown  cause  and  confounded  witli  the  visible  effect.  It  is,  in  a  word, 
mere  j;>oetry,  in8i)ired  by  fear  and  unguided  by  philosophy. 

Death  has  been  shown  in  the  guise  of  a  fowler  spreading  his  net, 
setting  his  snares  for  men.  But  this  image  concerns  itself  with  the 
accidents  of  the  subject, — the  unexpectedness  of  the  fatal  blow,  the 
treacheroxis  springing  of  the  trap, — ^leaving  the  root  of  the  matter  un- 
touched. The  circumstances  of  the  mortal  hour  are  infinitely  varied, 
the  heart  of  the  experience  is  unchangeably  the  same:   there  are  a 
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thousand  modes  of  clying,  but  there  ia  only  one  death.  Kver  so  com- 
plete on  exhibition  of  the  occasions  and  accompaniments  of  an  event  ifl 
no  explanation  of  what  the  inmost  reality  of  the  event  is. 

The  Norse  conception  of  death  as  a  vast,  cloudy  presence,  darkly 
sweeping  on  its  victims,  and  bearing  them  away  wrapped  in  its  sable 
folds,  is  evidently  a  free  product  of  imagination  brooding  not  so  much 
on  the  distinct  phenomena  of  an  individual  case  as  on  the  melancholy 
mystery  of  the  disappearance  of  men  from  the  familiar  places  that  knew 
them,  once  but  miss  them  now.  In  a  somewhat  kindred  manner,  the 
startling  magnificence  of  the  sketch  in  the  Ai)Ocalyi)se,  of  death  on  the 
pale  horse,  is  a  product  of  pure  imagination  meditating  on  the  wholesale 
slaughter  which  was  to  deluge  the  earth  when  God*s  avenging  judgments 
fell  upon  the  enemies  of  the  Christians.  But  to  consider  this  murderous 
warrior  on  his  white  charger  as  literally  death,  would  be  as  erroneous  as 
to  imagine  the  bare^urmed  executioner  and  the  guillotine  to  be  themselves 
the  death  which  they  inflict.  No  more  appalling  picture  of  death  has 
been  drawn  than  that  by  Milton,  whose  dire  image  has  this  stroke  of 
truth  in  it,  that  its  adumbrate  formlessness  typifies  the  disorganizing 
force  which  reduces  all  cunningly-built  bodies  of  life  to  the  elemental 
wastes  of  being.  The  incestuous  and  miscreated  progeny  of  Sin  is  thus 
delineated : — 

"TheBluipe,— 
If  shape  it  might  be  callM  that  nhupc  bad  nune 
Dintingubhable  in  menilwr,  Juiat,  or  linil), 
Or  lubHtance  might  bo  call'il  that  shadow  seem'd. 
For  each  wcniM  either, — bhick  it  stood  as  uight. 
Fierce  as  ton  furies,  terrible  as  hell, 
Ami  shook  a  dreadful  dart :  what  seemM  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on.*' 

But  tlie  most  common  personification  of  death  is  as  a  skeleton  brandish- 
ing a  dart;  and  then  he  is  called  the  grisly  king  of  terrors  ;  and  people 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  him,  as  children  do  at  the  name  of  a 
bugbear  in  the  dark.  What  sophistry  this  is!  It  is  as  if  we  should 
identify  the  trophy  with  the  conqueror,  the  vestiges  left  in  the  track 
of  a  traveller  with  the  traveller  himself.  Death  literally  makes  a 
skeleton  of  man ;  so  man  metaphorically  makes  a  skeleton  of  Death  I 
All  these  representations  of  death,  however  beautiful,  or  pathetic,  or 
horrible,  are  based  on  superficial  appearances,  misleading  analogies,  arbi- 
trary fancies,  perturbed  sensibilities,  not  on  a  firm  hold  of  realities,  in- 
sight of  truth,  and  philosophical  analysis.  They  are  all  to  be  brushed 
•side  as  phantoms  of  nightmare  or  artificial  creations  of  fiction.  Poetry 
has  mostly  reste<l,  hitherto,  on  no  veritable  foundation  of  science,  but  on 
a  visionary  foundation  of  emotion.  It  has  wrought  upon  flitting,  sensible 
phenomena  rather  than  upon  abiding  substrata  of  facts.  For  example, 
A  tender  Greek  bard  personified  the  life  of  a  tree  as  a  Hamadryad,  the 
moving  trunk  and  limbs  her  undulating  form  and  beckoning  arms,  the 
drooping  boughs  her  hair,  the  rustling  foliage  her  voice.   A  modem  poet, 
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endowed  with  the  sanie  strength  of  sympathy,  but  acquainted  with  vege^ 
table  chemistry,  might  personify  sap  as  a  pale,  liquid  maiden,  ascending 
through  the  roots  and  veins  to  meet  air,  a  blue  boy  robed  in  golden 
warmth,  descending  through  the  leaves,  with  a  whisper,  to  her  embrace. 
So  the  personifications  of  death  in  literature,  thus  far,  give  us  no  pen^ 
trativo  glance  into  what  it  really  is,  help  us  to  no  acute  definition  of  it,  but 
poetically  fasten  on  some  feature,  or  accident,  or  emotion,  associated  with  it. 

There  arc  in  popular  usage  various  metaphors  to  express  what  is  meant 
by  death.  Tlie  principal  ones  arc,  extinction  of  the  vital  spark,  depart- 
ing, expiring,  cutting  the  thread  of  life,  giving  up  the  ghost,  falling 
asleep.  These  figurative  modes  of  speech  spring  from  extremely  imperfect 
corresi3ondonces.  Indeed,  the  unlikenesses  are  more  important  and 
more  numerous  than  the  likenesses.  They  are  simply  artifices  to  in- 
dicate wliat  is  so  deeply  obscure  and  intangible.  They  do  not  lay  the 
secret  bare,  nor  furnish  us  any  aid  in  reaching  to  the  true  essence  of  the 
question.  Moreover,  several  of  them,  when  8hari)ly  examined,  involve  a 
fatal  error.  For  example,  upon  the  admitted  supposition  that  in  every 
case  of  dying  the  soul  departs  from  the  body,  still,  this  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body  is  not  what  constitutes  death.  Death  is  the  state  of  the 
body  when  the  soul  has  left  it.  An  act  is  distinct  from  its  effects.  We 
must,  therefore,  turn  from  the  literary  inquiry  to  the  metaphysical  and 
scientific  method,  to  gain  any  satisfactory  idea  and  definition  of  death. 

A  German  writer  of  extraordinary  acumen  and  audacity  has  said, 
"Only  before  death,  but  not  in  de^ath,  is  death  death.  Death  is  so  unreal 
a  being  that  he  only  is  when  he  is  not,  and  is  not  when  he  is.*'*  This — 
paradoxical  and  puzzling  as  it  may  appear — is  susceptible  of  quite  lucid 
interpretation  and  defence.  For  death  is,  in  its  naked  significance,  the 
state  of  not-being.  Of  course,  then,  it  has  no  existence  save  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  living.  We  compare  a  dead  person  with  what  he  was  when 
living,  and  instinctively  personify  the  difference  as  death.  Death,  strictly 
analyzed,  is  only  this  abstract  conceit  or  metaphysical  nonentity.  Death, 
therefore,  being  but  a  conception  in  the  mind  of  a  living  person,  when 
that  person  dies  death  ceases  to  bo  at  all.  And  thus  the  realization  of 
death  is  the  death  of  death.  Ho  annihilates  himself,  dying  with  the 
dart  he  drives.  Having  in  this  manner  disposed  of  the  personality  or 
entity  of  death,  it  remains  as  an  effect,  an  event,  a  state.  Accordingly,  the 
question  next  arises.  What  is  death  when  considered  in  this  its  true  aspect? 

A  positive  must  be  understood  before  its  related  negative  can  be  intel- 
ligible. Bich&t  defined  life  as  the  sum  of  functions  by  which  death  is 
resisted.  It  is  an  identical  proposition  in  verbal  disguise,  with  the  fault 
that  it  makes  negation  affirmation,  passiveness  action.  Death  is  not 
a  dynamic  agency  warring  against  life,  but  simply  an  occurrence.  Life 
is  the  operation  of  an  organizing  force  producing  an  organic  form  accord- 
ing to  an  ideal  type,  and  persistently  preserving  that  form  amidst  the 
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incessant  molecular  activity  and  change  of  its  constituent  substance. 
That  operation  of  the  organic  force  which  tlius  constitutes  life  is  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  waste,  casting  off  the  old  exhau!*ted  matter,  and  of 
replacement  by  assimilation  of  new  material.  The  close  of  this  process 
of  organific  metamorphosis  and  desquamation  is  death,  whoso  Gnality  is 
utter  decomposition,  restoring  all  the  bodily  elements  to  the  original 
inorganic  conditions  from  which  they  were  taken.  The  organic  force 
with  which  life  begins  constrains  chemical  affinity  to  work  in  special 
modes  for  the  formation  of  special  products:  when  it  is  spent  or  dis- 
appears, chemical  affinity  is  at  liberty  to  work  in  its  general  modes ;  and 
that  is  death.  "  Life  is  the  co-ordination  of  actions ;  the  imperfection  of 
the  co-ordination  is  disease,  its  arrest  is  death."  In  other  words,  **  life  is 
the  continuous  adjustment  of  relations  in  an  organism  with  relations  in 
its  environment."  Disturb  that  adjustment,  and  you  have  malady;  de- 
stroy it,  and  you  have  death.  Life  is  the  performance  of  functions  by 
an  organism ;  death  is  the  abandonment  of  an  organism  to  the  forces  of 
the  universe.  No  function  can  be  performed  without  a  waste  of  the 
tissue  through  which  it  is  performed :  that  waste  is  repaired  by  the  assi- 
milation of  fresh  nutriment.  In  the  balancing  of  these  two  actions  life 
consists.  The  loss  of  their  equipoise  soon  terminates  them  both;  and 
that  is  death.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  scientifically  speaking,  to  cause 
death  is  to  stop  "  tliat  continuous  differentiation  and  integration  of  tissues 
and  of  states  of  consciousness"  constituting  life.*  Deatli,  therefore,  is 
no  monster,  no  force,  but  the  act  of  completion,  the  state  of  cessation ; 
and  all  the  bugbears  named  death  are  but  poor  phantoms  of  the  fright- 
ened and  childish  mind. 

Life  consisting  in  the  constant  differentiation  of  tlie  tissues  by  the 
action  of  oxygen,  and  their  integration  from  tlie  blastema  furnished  by 
the  bloo<l,  why  is  not  the  harmony  of  these  processes  preserved  for- 
ever? Why  should  the  relation  between  the  integration  and  disintegra- 
tion going  on  in  the  human  organism  ever  fall  out  of  correspondence 
with  the  relation  between  the  oxygen  and  food  supplied  from  its  environ- 
ment? Tliat  is  to  say,  whence  originated  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
man?  Why  do  we  not  live  immortally  as  we  are?  The  current  reply  is, 
we  die  because  our  first  parent  sinned.  Death  is  a  penalty  inflicted  upon 
the  human  race  because  Adam  disobeyed  his  Maker's  command.  We 
mast  consider  this  theory  a  little. 

Tlie  narrative  in  Genesis,  of  the  creation  of  man  and  of  the  events  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  to  the  time  of 
Solomon,  three  thousand  years  after  the  alleged  occurrences  it  describes. 
Tliis  portion  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  has  long  been  shown,  is  a  distinct 
document,  marked  by  many  peculiarities,  which  was  inserted  in  its  pre- 
sent place  by  the  compiler  of  the  elder  Hebrew  Scriptures  somewhere 
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between  seven  and  ten  centuries  before  Christ.'  Ewald  lias  fully  demon- 
strated that  the  book  of  Genesis  consists  of  many  separate  fragmentary 
documents  of  different  ages,  arranged  together  by  a  comparatively  late 
hand.  Among  the  later  of  these  jiieces  is  the  account  of  the  primeval 
pair  in  paradise.  Grotefend  argues,  with  much  force  and  variety  of  evi- 
dence, that  this  story  was  derived  from  a  far  more  ancient  legend-book, 
only  fragments  of  which  remained  when  the  final  collection  was  made 
of  this  portion  of  the  Old  Testament.^  Many  scholars  have  thought  the 
account  was  not  of  Hebrew  origin,  but  was  borrowed  from  the  literary 
traditions  of  some  earlier  Oriental  nation.  Rosenmliller,  Von  Bohlen, 
and  others,  say  it  bears  unmistakable  relationship  to  the  Zendavesta 
which  tells  how  Ahriman,  the  old  Serpent,  beguiled  the  first  pair  into  sin 
and  misery.  These  corresp>ondences,  and  also  that  between  the  tree  of 
life  and  the  Zoroastrian  plant  honi^  which  gives  life  and  will  produce  the 
resurrection,  are  certainly  striking.  Buttmann  sees  in  God's  declaration 
to  Adam,  **  Behold,  I  have  given  you  for  food  every  herb  bearing  seed, 
and  every  tree  in  which  is  fruit  bearing  see<i,"  traces  of  a  prohibition  of 
animal  food.  This  was  not  the  vestige  of  a  Hebrew  usage,  but  the  vege- 
tarian tradition  of  some  sect  eschewing  meat,  a  tradition  drawn  from 
South  Asia,  whence  the  fathers  of  the  Ilebrew  race  came.*  Gesenius 
says,  ''Many  things  in  this  narrative  were  drawn  from  older  Asiatic  tradi- 
tion.^'*  Knobel  also  affirms  that  numerous  matters  in  this  relation  were 
derived  from  traditions  of  East  Asian  nations.^  Still,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  writer  of  the  account  in  Genesis  borrowed  any  thing 
from  abroad.  The  Ilebrew  may  as  well  have  originated  such  ideas  as 
anybody  else.  The  Egyptians,  the  Phopuicians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Etruscans,  have  kindred  narratives  held  as  most  ancient  and 
sacred.'  The  Chinese,  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  North  American 
Indians,  also  have  their  legends  of  the  origin  and  altered  fortunes  of  the 
human  race.  The  resemblances  between  many  of  these  stories  are  better 
accounted  for  by  the  intrinsic  similarities  of  the  subject,  of  the  mind,  of 
nature,  and  of  mental  action,  than  by  the  supposition  of  derivation  from 
one  another. 

Regarding  the  Ilebrew  narrative  as  an  indigenous  growth,  then,  how* 
shall  we  explain  its  origin,  purport,  and  authority  ?  Of  course  we  cannot 
receive  it  as  a  miraculous  revelation  conveying  infallible  truth.  The 
Bible,  it  is  now  acknowledged,  was  not  given  in  the  providence  of  God 
to  teach  astronomy,  geology,  chronology,  and  the  operation  of  organic 
forces,  but  to  help  educate  men  in  morality  and  piety.  It  is  a  religious, 
not  a  scientific,  work.    Some  unknown  Hebrew  poet,  in  the  early  dawn 
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of  remembered  time,  knowing  little  metaphysics  and  less  science,  musing 
upon  the  fortunes  of  man,  liis  wickedness,  sorrow,  death,  and  impressed 
with  an  instinctive  conviction  that  things  could  not  always  ]iave  been  so^ 
casting  about  for  some  solution  of  the  dim,  pathetic  problem,  at  last 
struck  out  the  beautiful  and  sublime  poem  recorded  in  Genesis, 
which  has  now  for  many  a  century,  by  Jews,  Christians,  Mohammedans, 
been  credited  as  authentic  history.  Witli  his  own  hamls  God  moulds 
from  eartli  an  image  in  his  own  likeness,  breathes  life  into  it, — and  new- 
made  man  moves,  lord  of  the  scene,  and  lifts  his  face,  illuminated  with 
soul,  in  submissive  love  to  his  Cremator.  Endowed  with  free-will,  after  a 
while  he  violated  his  Maker's  command:  the  divine  displeasure  was 
awakened,  punishment  ensued,  and  so  rushed  in  the  terrible  host  of  ills 
under  which  we  suffer.  The  problem  must  early  arise :  the  solution  is, 
to  a  certain  stage  of  thought,  at  once  the  most  obvious  and  the  most 
satisfactory  conceivable.  It  is  the  truth.  Only  it  is  cast  in  imaginative, 
not  scientific,  form,  arrayed  in  emblematic,  not  literal,  garb.  The 
Greeks  had  a  lofty  poem  by  some  early  unknown  author,  setting  forth 
how  Prometheus  formed  man  of  clay  and  animated  him  with  fire  from 
heaven,  and  how  from  Pandora's  box  the  horrid  crew  of  human  vexa- 
tions were  let  into  the  world.  The  two  narratives,  though  most  unequal 
in  depth  and  dignity,  belong  in  the  same  literary  and  philosophical  cate- 
gory. Neither  was  intended  as  a  plain  record  of  veritable  history,  each 
word  a  naked  fact,  but  as  a  symbol  of  its  author's  thoughts,  each  phrase 
the  metaphorical  dross  of  a  speculative  idea. 

Kichhorn  nmintains,  with  no  slight  plausibility,  that  the  whole  account 
of  tlic  Garden  of  Eden  was  derived  from  a  series  of  allegorical  pictures 
which  the  author  had  seen,  and  which  ho  translated  from  the  language 
of  painting  into  the  language  of  words.  At  all  events,  we  must  take  the 
account  as  symbolic,  a  succession  of  figurative  expressions.  Many  of  the 
best  minds  have  always  so  considered  it,  from  Josephus  to  Origen,  from 
Ambrose  to  Kant.  What,  then,  are  the  real  thoughts  which  the  author 
of  this  Hebrew  poem  on  the  primal  condition  of  man  meant  to  convey 
beneath  his  legendary  forms  of  imagery  ?  These  four  are  the  essential 
ones.  First,  that  God  created  man ;  secondly,  that  he  created  him  in  a 
state  of  freedom  and  happiness  surrounded  by  blessings ;  third,  that  the 
favored  subject  violated  his  Sovereign's  order;  fourth,  that  in  con- 
Be()uence  of  this  offence  he  was  degraded  from  his  blessed  condition, 
beneath  a  load  of  retributive  ills.  The  composition  shows  the  character- 
istics of  a  philosopheme  or  a  myth,  a  scheme  of  conceptions  deliberately 
wrought  out  to  answer  an  inquiry,  a  story  devised  to  account  for  an  exist- 
ing fact  or  custom.  The  picture  of  God  performing  his  creative  work  in 
six  days  and  resting  on  the  seventh,  may  have  been  drawn  after  the  sei>- 
tenary  division  of  time  and  the  religious  separation  of  the  Sabbath,  to 
explain  and  justify  that  observance.  The  creation  of  Eve  out  of  the  side 
of  Adam  was  either  meant  by  the  author  as  an  allegoric  illustration  that 
the  love  of  husband  and  wife  is  the  most  powerful  of  social  bonds,  or  as 
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a  pure  myth  seeking  to  explain  the  incomparable  cleaving  together  of 
husband  and  wife  by  the  entirely  poetic  supposition  that  the  first  woman 
was  taken  out  of  the  first  man,  bone  of  his  bone,  fiesh  of  his  tiesh.  All 
early  literatures  teem  with  exemplifications  of  this  process, — a  sponta- 
neous secretion  by  the  imagination  to  account  for  some  presented  phe- 
nomenon. Or  perhaps  this  part  of  the  relation — "and  he  called  her 
woman  [manness],  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man" — may  be  an  in- 
stance of  those  etymological  myths  with  which  ancient  literature 
abounds.  Woman  is  name<l  Isha  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man, 
whose  name  is  Ish.  The  barbarous  treatment  the  recowl  under  considera- 
tion has  received,  the  utter  btiselcssness  of  it  in  the  light  of  truth  as 
foundation  for  literal  belief,  find  perhaps  no  fitter  exposure  than  in  the 
fact  that  for  many  centuries  it  was  the  prevalent  faith  of  Christendom 
that  every  woman  has  one  rib  more  than  man,  a  permanent  memorial 
of  the  Divine  theft  from  his  side.  Unquestionably,  there  are  many  good 
persons  now  who,  if  Richard  Owen  should  tell  them  that  man  has  the 
same  number  of  ribs  as  woman,  would  think  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis  and  doubt  his  word ! 

There  is  no  reason  for  6up]x>sing  the  serpent  in  this  recital  to  be  in- 
tended as  a  representative  of  Satan.  The  earliest  trace  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation is  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  an  anonymous  and  apocryphal 
book  composed  probably  a  thousand  years  later.  What  is  said  of  the 
snake  is  the  most  plainly  mythical  of  all  tlie  portions.  What  caused 
the  snake  to  crawl  on  his  belly  in  the  dust,  while  other  creatures  walk  on 
feet  or  fly  with  wings?  Why,  the  sly,  winding  creature,  more  subtle,  more 
detestable,  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  dec€»ived  the  first  w^oman ;  and 
this  is  his  punishment!  Such  was  prolmbly  the  mental  process  in  the 
writer.  To  seek  a  profound  and  true  theological  dogma  in  such  a  state- 
ment is  as  absurd  as  to  seek  it  in  the  classic  myth  that  the  lapwing  with 
his  sharp  beak  chases  the  swallow  because  he  is  the  descendant  of  the 
enraged  Tereus  who  pursu<Hl  i>oor  Progne  with  a  drawn  sword.  Or,  to 
cite  a  more  apposite  case,  as  well  might  we  seek  a  reliable  historical 
narrative  in  the  following  Greek  myth.  Zeus  once  gave  man  a  remedy 
against  old  age.  He  put  it  on  the  back  of  an  ass  and  followed  on  foot. 
It  being  a  hot  day,  the  ass  grew  thirsty,  and  would  drink  at  a  fount  which 
A  snake  guarded.  The  cunning  snake  knew  what  precious  burden  the 
ass  bore,  and  would  not,  except  at  the  price  of  it.  let  him  drink.  He 
obtained  the  prize ;  but  with  it,  as  a  punishment  for  his  trick,  he  inces- 
santly suflcrs  the  ass*s  thirst.  Thus  the  snake,  casting  his  skin,  annually 
renews  his  youth,  while  man  is  borne  down  by  old  age.*  In  all  thei«e 
cases  the  mental  action  is  of  the  same  kind  in  motive,  method,  and  result. 

The  author  of  the  poem  contained  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis 
does  not  say  that  man  was  made  immortal.    The  imi)lication  plainly  is 
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that  he  was  created  mortal,  taken  from  the  dust  and  naturally  to  return 
again  to  the  dust.  But  by  the  power  of  God  a  tree  was  provided  whose 
fruit  would  immortalize  its  jmrtakers.  The  penalty  of  Adam's  sin 
was  directly,  not  physical  death,  but  being  forced  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  to  wring  his  subsistence  from  the  sterile  ground  cursed  for  his  sake; 
it  was  indirectly  literal  death,  in  that  he  was  prevented  from  eating  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  life.  "God  sent  him  out  of  the  garden,  lest  he  eat 
and  live  forever."  lie  was  therefore,  according  to  the  narrative,  made 
originally  subject  to  death ;  but  an  immortalizing  antidote  was  prepared 
for  him,  which  he  forfeited  by  his  transgression.  That  the  writer 
mode  use  of  the  trees  of  life  and  knowledge  as  embellishing  alle- 
gories is  most  probable.  But,  if  not,  he  was  not  the  only  devout  poet 
who,  in  the  early  times,  with  sacred  reverence  believeil  the  wonders  the 
inspiring  muse  gave  him  as  from  God.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  Biblical 
record  that  Adam  was  imagined  the  first  man.  On  the  contrary,  the 
statement  that  Cain  was  afraid  that  those  who  met  him  would  kill  him, 
also  that  he  went  to  the  land  of  Nod  and  took  a  wife  and  builded  a 
city,  implies  that  there  was  another  and  older  race.  Father  Peyrere 
wrote  a  book,  called  **  Praea<lamitai,"  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
pointing  out  this  fact  and  arguing  that  there  really  were  men  before 
Adam.  If  science  should  thoroughly  establish  the  truth  of  this  view, 
religion  need  not  suffer;  but  the  common  theology,  inextricably  built 
upon  and  intertangled  with  the  dogma  of  "original  sin,"  would  be  hope- 
lessly ruined.  But  the  leaders  in  the  scientific  world  will  not  on  that 
account  shut  their  eyes  nor  refuse  to  reason.  Christians  should  follow 
their  example  of  truth-seeking,  with  a  deeper  faith  in  God,  fearless  of 
results,  but  resolved  \i\ton  reaching  reality. 

It  is  a  very  singular  and  important  fact  that,  from  the  appearance  in 
Genesis  of  the  account  of  the  creation  and  sin  and  punishment  of  the  first 
pair,  not  the  faintest  explicit  allusion  to  it  is  subsequently  found  anywhere 
in  literature  until  about  the  time  of  Christ.  Had  it  been  all  along  credited 
in  its  literal  sense,  as  a  divine  revelation,  could  this  be  so  ?  Philo  Judeeus 
gives  it  a  thoroughly  figurative  meaning.  Ho  says,  "Adam  was  created 
mortal  in  body,  immortal  in  mind.  Paradise  is  the  soul,  piety  the  tree  of 
life,  discriminative  wisdom  the  tree  of  knowledge;  the  serpent  is  pleasure, 
the  flaming  sword  turning  every  way  is  the  sun  revolving  round  the 
worhl."*  Jesus  himself  never  once  alludes  to  Adam  or  to  any  part  of  the 
story  of  Eden.  In  the  whole  New  Testament  there  are  but  two  import- 
ant references  to  the  tradition,  both  of  which  are  by  Paul.  He  says,  in 
eiftH^t,  "  As  through  the  bin  of  Adam  all  are  condemned  unto  death,  so  by 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  all  shall  be  justified  unto  life."  It  is  not 
a  guarded  doctrinal  statement,  but  an  unstudied,  rhetorical  illustration 
of  the  affiliation  of  the  sinful  and  unhappy  generations  of  the  past  with 
their  offending  progenitor,  Adam,  of  the  believing  and  blessed  family  of 
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the  chosen  with  their  redeeming  head,  Christ.  Uo  does  not  use  the 
word  death  in  the  Epidtle  to  the  Romans  prevailingly  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  physical  dissolution,  but  in  a  broad,  spiritual  sense,  as  appears, 
for  example, in  these  instances: — "To  be  carnally-minded  is  death ;"  **The 
law  of  tlie  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death."  For  the  spiritually-minded  were  not  exempt  from  bodily 
death.  Paul  himself  died  the  l>odily  death.  His  idea  of  the  relations 
of  Adum  and  Clirist  to  humanity  is  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  other 
passage  already  alluded  to.  It  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
appears  to  be  this.  The  first  man,  Adam,  was  of  the  earth,  earthy,  tlie 
head  and  representative  of  a  corruptible  race  whose  flesh  and  blood  were 
never  meant  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Go<i.  The  second  man,  Christ 
the  Lord,  soon  to  return  from  heaven,  was  a  quickening  spirit,  head  and 
representative  of  a  risen  spiritual  race  for  whom  is  prepared  the  eternal 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  As  by  the  first  man  came  death,  whose 
germ  is  transmitted  with  the  flesh,  so  by  the  second  man  comes  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  whose  type  is  seen  in  his  glorified  ascension  from 
Hades  to  heaven.  *'As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shull  all  be 
made  alive.*'  Upon  all  tlie  line  of  Adam  sin  has  entailed,  what  other- 
wise would  not  have  been  known,  moral  death  and  a  disembo<lied  descent 
to  the  under-world.  But  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  his  resurrection  as  the 
first-fruits  of  them  that  slept,  proclaim  to  all  those  that  are  his,  at  his 
spewly  coming,  a  kindred  deliverance  from  the  lower  gloom,  an  inves- 
titure with  sjjiritual  Ixxlies,  and  an  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
According  to  Paul,  then,  physical  death  is  not  the  retributive  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin,  but  is  the  will  of  the  Creator  in  the  law  of  nature, 
the  sowing  of  terrestrial  iKxlies  for  the  gathering  of  celestial  bodies,  the 
putting  off  of  the  image  of  the  earthy  for  the  putting  on  of  the  image 
of  the  heavenly.  The  specialty  of  the  marring  and  punitive  inter- 
ference of  sin  in  the  economy  is,  in  addition  to  the  i)enaltie8  in  moral 
experience,  the  interpolation,  between  the  fleshly  "  unclothing*'  and  the 
spiritual  *•  clothing  ujjon,"  of  the  long,  diseml>odie<l,  subt4>rranean  resi- 
dence, from  the  descent  of  Abel  into  it«  paljwible  solitude  to  the  ascent 
of  Christ  out  of  its  multitudinous  world.  From  Adam,  in  the  flesh, 
humanity  sinks  into  the  grave-realm  ;  from  Christ,  in  the  spirit,  it  shall 
rise  into  heaven.  Had  man  remained  innocent,  death,  considered  as 
change  of  body  and  transition  to  heaven,  would  still  liave  been  his  por- 
tion ;  but  all  the  suffering  and  evil  now  actually  associated  with  death 
would  not  have  been. 

Leaving  the  Scriptures,  the  first  man  appears  in  literature,  in  the 
history  of  human  thought  on  the  beginning  of  our  race,  in  three  forms. 
Tliere  is  the  Mythical  Adam,  the  embmliment  of  i>oetical  musings,  fanci- 
ful conceits,  and  speculative  dreams ;  there  is  the  Theological  Adam,  the 
central  postulate  of  a  group  of  dogmas,  the  support  of  a  fabric  of  con- 
troversial thought,  the  lay-figure  to  fill  out  and  wear  the  hy])othetical 
dresses  of  a  doctrinal  system  ;  and  there  is  the  Scientific  Adam,  the  first 
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specimen  of  the  genus  man,  the  supposititious  personage  who,  as  the 
earliest  product,  on  this  grade,  of  the  Creative  organic  force  or  Divine 
energy,  commenced  the  series  of  human  generations.  The  first  is  a 
hypostatized  legend,  the  second  a  metaphysical  personification,  the  third 
a  philosophical  hypothesis.  The  first  is  an  attractive  heap  of  imagina- 
tions, the  next  a  dialectic  mass  of  dogmatisms,  the  last  a  modest  set  of 
theories. 

Philo  says  God  made  Adam  not  from  any  chance  earth,  but  from  a 
carefully-selected  portion  of  the  finest  and  most  sifted  clay,  and  that, 
as  being  directly  created  by  God,  he  was  superior  to  all  others  generated 
by  men,  the  generations  of  whom  deteriorate  in  each  remove  from  him, 
as  the  attraction  of  a  magnet  weakens  from  the  iron  ring  it  touches  along 
a  chain  of  connected  rings.  The  Rabbins  say  Adam  was  so  large  that 
when  he  lay  down  he  reached  across  the  earth,  and  when  standing  his 
head  touched  the  firmament :  after  his  fall  he  waded  through  tlie  ocean, 
Orion-like.  Even  a  French  Academician,  Nicolas  Fleurion,  held  that 
Adam  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  and  nine  inches  in  height. 
All  creatures  except  the  angel  Eblis,  as  the  Koran  teaches,  made  obeis- 
ance to  him.  Eblis,  full  of  envy  and  pride,  refused,  and  was  thrust  into 
hell  by  God,  where  he  began  to  plot  the  ruin  of  the  new  race.  One  effect 
of  the  forbidden  fruit  he  ate  was  to  cause  rotten  teeth  in  his  descendants, 
lie  remained  in  Paradise  but  one  day.  After  he  had  eaten  from  the 
prohibited  tree,  Eve  gave  of  the  fruit  to  the  other  creatures  in  Eden, 
and  they  all  ate  of  it,  and  so  became  mortal,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  phodnix,  who  refused  to  taste  it,  and  consequently  remained 
immortal. 

The  Talmud  teaches  that  Adam  would  never  have  died  had  he  not 
sinned.  The  majority  of  the  Christian  fathers  and  doctors,  from  Tortul- 
lian  and  Augustine  to  Luther  and  Calvin,  have  maintained  the  same 
opinion.  It  has  been  the  orthodox — that  is,  the  prevailing — doctrine  of 
the  Church,  affirmed  by  the  Synod  at  Carthage  in  the  year  four  hundred 
and  eighteen,  and  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred 
and  forty-five.  All  the  evils  which  afflict  the  world,  both  moral  and 
material,  are  direct  results  of  Adam's  sin.  lie  contained  all  the  souls 
of  men  in  himself;  and  they  all  sinned  in  him,  their  federal  head  and 
legal  representative.     When  the  fatal  fruit  was  plucked, — 

**  Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat, 
Blghlni^  throngh  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe 
That  all  was  lost.** 

Earthquakes,  tempests,  pestilences,  poverty,  war,  the  endless  brood  of 
distress,  ensued.     For  then  were 

"Tum*d  askance 
The  poles  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees  and  more 
From  the  buu'm  axle,  and  with  labor  posh'd 
Oblique  the  centric  globe.** 

Adam's  transcendent  faculties  and  gifts  were  darkened  and  diminished 
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in  his  depraved  posterity,  and  all  base  propensities  let  loosfe  to  torment, 
confuse,  and  degrade  them.  We  can  scarcely  form  a  conception  of  the 
genius,  the  beauty,  the  ble^edncss,  of  the  first  man,  say  the  theologians  in 
chorus."  Augustine  declares,  **  The  most  gifted  of  our  time  must  be  con- 
sidered, wlien  compared  with  Adam  in  genius,  as  tortoises  to  birds  in 
speed."  Adam,  writes  Dante,  "  was  made  from  clay,  accompliiihed  with 
every  gift  that  life  can  teem  with."  Thomas  Aquinas  teaches  that  **  he 
was  immortal  by  grace  though  not  by  nature,  had  univei*sal  knowledge, 
fellowshipped  with  angels,  and  saw  God."  South,  in  his  famous  sermon 
on  "Man  the  Image  of  God,"  after  an  elaborate  panegyric  of  the  wondrous 
miy'esty,  wisdom,  peacefulness,  and  bliss  of  man  before  the  fall,  exclaims, 
"Aristotle  was  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and  Athens  the  rudiments  of 
Paradise!"  Jean  Paul  has  amusingly  burlesqued  these  conceits.  "Adam, 
in  his  state  of  innocence,  possessed  a  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  universal  and  scholastic  histor}%  the  several  penal  and  other 
codes  of  law,  and  all .  the  old  dead  languages,  as  well  as  the  living.  He 
was,  as  it  were,  a  living  Pegasus  and  Pindus,  a  movable  lodge  of  sublime 
light,  a  royal  literary  society,  a  pocket-seat  of  the  Muses,  and  a  short 
golden  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth !" 

Adam  has  been  called  the  Man  without  a  Navel,  because,  not  being 
born  of  woman,  there  could  be  no  umbilical  cord  to  cut.  The  thought 
goes  deep.  In  addition  to  the  mythico-theological  pictures  of  the  mecha- 
nical creation  and  superlative  condition  of  the  first  man.  two  forms  of 
statement  have  been  advanced  by  thoughtful  students  of  nature.  One 
is  the  theory  of  chronological  progressive  development ;  the  other  is  the 
theory  of  the  simultaneous  creation  of  organic  families  of  different  spe- 
cies or  typical  forms.  The  advocate  of  the  former  goes  back  along  the 
interminable  vistas  of  geologic  time,  tracing  his  ancestral  line  through 
the  sinking  forms  of  animal  life,  until,  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  he 
sees  a  closed  vesicle  of  structureless  membrane ;  and  this  he  recognises 
as  the  scientific  Adam.  This  theory  has  been  brought  into  fresh  dis- 
cussion by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  rich  and  striking  work  on  tlie  Origin  of 
Species."  The  other  view  contrasts  widely  with  this,  and  is  not  essentially 
different  from  the  account  in  Genesis.  It  shows  God  himself  creating 
by  regular  methods,  in  natural  materials,  not  by  a  vicegerent  law,  not 
with  the  anthropomorphitic  hands  of  an  external  potter.  Every  organized 
fabric,  however  complex,  originates  in  a  single  physiological  coll.  Every 
individual  organism — from  the  simple  plant  known  as  red  snow  to  the 
oak,  from  the  zoophyte  to  man — is  developed  from  such  a  coll.  This  is 
unquestionable  scientific  knowledge.  The  phenomenal  process  of  organic 
advancement  is  through  growth  of  the  cell  by  selective  ap])ropriation  of 


11  Rtranra  gircs  a  multitade  of  apposite  quotations  in  his  Qirlstlictae  Glnubonslt^lirc,  band  L  s.  C91, 
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material,  self-multiplication  of  *the  cell,  chemical  transformations  of  the 
pabulum  of  the  cell,  endowment  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues 
produced  by  those  tninsformations  with  vital  and  psychical  properties. 

But  the  essence  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  question,  Why  does  one  of 
these  simple  cells  become  a  cabbage,  another  a  rat,  another  a  whale, 
another  a  man  ?  Within  the  limits  of  known  observation  during  historic 
time,  every  organLsm  yields  seed  or  bears  progeny  after  its  own  kind, 
Between  all  neighboring  species  there  are  impassable,  discrete  chasms. 
The  direct  reason,  therefore,  why  one  cell  stops  in  completion  at  any 
given  vegetable  stage,  another  at  a  certain  animal  stage,  is  that  its  pro- 
ducing parent  was  that  vegetable  or  that  animal.  Now,  going  back 
to  the  first  individual  of  each  kind,  which  had  no  determining  parent 
like  itself,  the  theory  of  the  gradually  ameliorating  development  of 
one  species  out  of  the  next  below  it  is  one  mode  of  solving  the 
problem.  Another  mode — more  satisfactory  at  least  to  theologians 
and  their  allies — is  to  conclude  that  God,  the  Divine  Force,  by 
whom  the  life  of  the  universe  is  given,  made  the  world  after  an  ideal 
plan,  including  a  systematic  arrangement  of  all  the  possi1)lo  modifica- 
tions. This  i^lan  was  in  his  thought,  in  the  unity  of  all  its  parts,  from  the 
beginning;  and  the  animate  creation  is  the  execution  of  its  diagrams  in 
organic  life.  Instead  of  the  lineal  extraction  of  the  complicated  scheme 
out  of  one  cell,  there  lias  been,  from  epoch  to  ejx>ch,  the  simultaneous 
production  of  all  included  in  one  of  its  sections.  The  Creator,  at  his 
chosen  times,  calling  into  existence  a  multitude  of  cells,  gave  each  one 
the  amount  and  type  of  organic  force  which  would  carry  it  to  the  destined 
grade  and  farm.  In  this  manner  may  have  originate<l,  at  the  same  time, 
the  first  sparrow,  the  first  horse,  the  first  man, — in  short,  a  whole  circle 
of  congeners. 

"  The  gnuwy  clods  now  ealrod ;  now  half  appeared 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  t4)  get  free 
Iliit  hinder  parts,  then  springs  as  broke  from  bonds, 
And  rampant  shakes  his  briuded  mane.'* 

Each  creature,  therefore,  would  be  distinct  from  others  from  the  first. 
"Kan,  though  rising  from  not-man,  came  forth  sharply  defined."  The 
races  thus  originated  in  their  initiative  representatives  by  the  creative 
power  of  God,  thenceforth  possess  in  themselves  the  power,  each  one,  in 
the  generative  act,  to  put  its  typical  dynamic  stamp  upon  the  primordial 
cells  of  its  immediate  descendants.  Adam,  then,  was  a  wild  man,  cast 
in  favoring  conditions  of  climate,  endowed  with  the  same  faculties  as 
now,  only  not  in  so  high  a  degree.  For,  by  his  peculiar  power  of  form- 
ing habits,  accumulating  experience,  transmitting  acquirements  and 
tendencies,  he  has  slowly  risen  to  his  present  state  with  all  its  wealth  of 
wisdom,  arts,  and  comforts. 

By  either  of  these  theories,  that  of  Darwin,  or  that  of  Agassiz,  man, 
the  head  of  the  great  organic  family  of  the  earth, — and  it  matters  not 
at  all  whether  there  were  only  one  Adam  and  Eve,  or  whether  each 
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Beparate  race  had  its  own  Adams  and  Eves,"  not  merely  a  solitary  pair, 
but  simultaneous  hundreds, — man,  ])hysically  considered,  is  indistinguish- 
ably  included  in  the  creative  plan  under  the  same  laws  and  forces,  and 
visibly  subject  to  the  same  destination,  as  the  lower  animals.  He  starts 
with  a  cell  as  they  do,  grows  to  maturity  by  assimilative  organization  and 
endowing  transformation  of  foreign  nutriment  as  they  do,  his  life  is  a 
continuous  process  of  waste  and  repair  of  tissues  as  theirs  is,  and  there 
is,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  no  conceivable  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  subject  to  physical  death  as  they  are.  They  have  always  been 
subject  to  death, — which,  therefore,  is  an  aboriginal  constituent  of  the 
Creative  plan.  It  has  been  estimated,  upon  data  furnished  by  scientific 
observation,  that  since  the  appearance  of  organic  life  on  earth,  millions 
of  years  ago,  animals  enough  have  died  to  cover  all  the  hinds  of  the 
globe  with  their  bones  to  the  height  of  three  miles.  Cons(»quently,  the 
historic  commencement  of  death  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  sin  of  man. 
We  shall  discover  it  as  a  necessity  in  the  first  organic  cell  that  was  ever 
formed. 

The  spherule  of  force  which  is  the  primitive  basis  of  a  cell  spends 
itself  in  the  discharge  of  its  work.  In  other  wonls,  "the  amount  of 
vital  action  which  can  be  performed  by  ea<»h  living  cell  has  a  definite 
limit."  When  that  limit  is  reached,  the  exhausted  cell  is  dead.  To 
state  the  fact  differently :  no  function  can  be  performed  without  "  the 
disint^'gration  of  a  certain  amount  of  tissue,  whose  components  are  then 
removed  as  effete  by  the  excretory  processes."  This  final  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  a  cell  of  its  modification  of  force  is  the  act  of  molecular 
death,  tlie  germinal  c^ssence  of  all  decay.  That  this  organic  law  should 
rule  in  every  living  structure  is  a  necessity  inherent  in  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  the  creation.  And  wherever  wo  look  in  the  realm  of  physical 
man,  even  "from  the  red  outline  of  beginning  Adam"  to  the  amorphous 
adipocere  of  the  last  corpse  when  fate's  black  curtain  falls  on  our  race, 
we  shall  discern  death.  For  death  is  the  other  side  of  life.  Life  and 
death  are  the  two  hands  with  which  the  organic  power  works. 

The  threescore  simple  elements  known  to  chemists  die, — that  is,  sur- 
render their  peculiar  powers  and  properties,  and  enter  into  new  com- 
binations to  produce  and  support  higher  forms  of  life.  Otherwise  these 
inorganic  elemental  wastes  would  be  all  that  the  material  universe  could 
show.  The  sim])le  plant  consists  of  single  cells,  which,  in  its  develop- 
ment, give  up  their  independent  life  for  the  production  of  a  more  exalted 
vegetable  form.  The  formation  of  a  perfectly  organized  plant  is  made 
possible  only  through  the  continuous  dying  and  replacement  of  its  cells. 
Similarly,  in  the  development  of  an  animal,  the  constituent  cells  die  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  creature;  and  the  more  perfect  the  animal  the 
greater  the  subordination  of  the  parts.     The  cells  of  the  human  body 


'  IS  Tho  DlTcnity  of  Origin  of  tho  Ilaman  Races,  by  Louii  AgaasiE,  Christian  Examiner,  Jnl/f 
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Mre  incessantly  dying,  being  borne  off  and  replaced.  The  epidermis  or 
Bcarf-fikin  is  made  of  millions  of  insensible  scales,  consisting  of  former 
cells  which  have  died  in  onler  with  their  dead  bodies  to  build  this 
guardian  wall  around  the  tender  inner  parts.  Thus,  death,  oi)orating 
within  the  individual,  seen  in  the  light  of  natural  science,  is  a  necessity, 
is  purely  a  form  of  self-surrendering  beneficence,  is,  indeed,  but  a  hidden 
and  indirect  process  and  completion  of  life.** 

And  is  not  the  death  of  the  total  organism  just  as  needful,  just  as 
benignant,  as  the  death  of  the  component  atoms  ?  Is  it  not  the  same 
law,  still  expressing  the  same  meaning  ?  The  chemical  elements  wherein 
individuality  is  wanting,  as  Wagner  says,  die  that  vegetable  bodies  may 
live.  Individual  vegetable  bodies  die  that  new  individuals  of  the  species 
may  live,  and  that  they  may  supply  the  conditions  for  animals  to  live. 
The  individual  beast  dies  that  other  individuals  of  his  species  may  live, 
and  also  for  the  good  of  man.  The  plant  lives  by  the  elements  and  by 
other  plants:  the  animal  lives  by  the  elements,  by  the  plants,  and  by 
other  animals :  man  lives  and  reigns  by  the  service  of  the  elements,  of 
the  plants,  and  of  the  animals.  The  individual  man  dies — if  we  may 
trust  the  law  of  analogy — for  the  good  of  his  species,  and  that  he  may 
furnish  the  conditions  for  the  development  of  a  higher  life  elsewhere. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that,  if  individuals  did  not  die,  new  individuals  could 
not  live,  because  there  would  hot  be  room.  It  is  also  equally  evident  that, 
if  individuals  did  not  die,  they  could  never  have  any  other  life  than  the 
present.  The  foregoing  considerations,  fathomed  and  appreciated,  trans- 
form the  institution  of  death  from  caprice  and  punishment  into  necessity 
and  benignity.  In  the  timid  sentimentalist's  view,  death  is  horrible. 
Nature  unrolls  the  chart  of  organic  existence,  a  convulsed  and  lurid  list 
of  murderers,  from  the  spider  in  the  window  to  the  tiger  in  the  jungle, 
from  the  shark  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  eagle  against  the  floor  of 
the  sky.  As  the  perfumed  fop,  in  an  interval  of  reflection,  gazes  at  the 
spectacle  through  his  dainty  eyeglass,  the  prospect  swims  in  blood  and 
glares  with  the  ghastly  phosphorus  of  corruption,  and  he  shudders  with 
sickness.  In  the  philosophical  naturalist's  view,  the  dying  panorama  is 
wholly  difft^rent.  Carnivorous  violence  prevents  more  pain  than  it  in- 
flicts ;  the  wedded  laws  of  life  and  death  wear  the  solemn  beauty  and 
wield  the  merciful  functions  of  God;  all  is  balanced  and  ameliorating; 
above  the  slaughterous  struggle  safely  soar  the  dove  and  the  rainbow ;  out 
of  the  charnel  blooms  the  rose  to  which  the  nightingale  sings  love;  nor 
is  there  poison  which  helps  not  health,  nor  destruction  which  supplies 
not  creation  with  nutriment  for  greater  good  and  joy. 

By  painting  such  pictures  as  that  of  a  woman  with  "Sin"  written  on 
hfr  forehead  in  great  glaring  letters,  giving  to  Death  a  globe  entwined  by 
a  8er|M*nt, — or  that  of  Death  as  a  skeleton,  waving  a  black  banner  over 
the  world  and  sounding  through  a  trumpet,  "  Woe,  woe  to  the  inhabit- 

M  ntmiann  Wagner,  Der  Tod,  beleachtet  rom  SUndpunkte  tier  Naturwiueii8chRft«ii. 
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anta  of  the  earth !"  by  interpreting  the  great  event  as  punishment  in* 
stead  of  fulfilment,  extermination  instead  of  transition, — men  have  ela- 
borated, in  the  faith  of  their  imaginations,  a  melodramatic  death  which 
nature  never  made.  Truly,  to  the  capable  observer,  death  l>ear8  the 
double  aspect  of  necessity  and  benignity:  necessity,  because  it  is  an 
ultimate  fact,  as  the  material  world  is  made,  that,  since  organic  action 
implic^s  expenditure  of  force,  the  modicum  of  force  given  to  any  ])hysical 
organization  must  finally  bo  spent ;  benignity,  because  a  bodily  immor- 
tality on  earth  would  both  prevent  all  the  happiness  of  perpetually-rising 
millions  and  bo  an  unspeakable  curse  upon  its  jiossessors. 

The  benevolence  of  death  appears  from  this  fact, — that  it  boundlessly 
multiplies  the  numbers  who  can  ei\joy  the  prerogatives  of  life.  It  calls 
up  ever  fresh  generations,  with  wondering  eyes  and  eager  appetites,  to  the 
perennial  banquet  of  existence.  Had  Adam  not  sinned  and  been  ex- 
pelled from  Paradise,  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  thought,  the  fixed 
number  of  saints  foreseen  by  God  would  have  been  reached  and  then  no 
more  would  have  been  born.**  Such  would  have  been  the  necessity, 
there  being  no  death.  But,  by  the  removal  of  one  company  as  they  grow 
tired  and  sated,  room  is  made  for  a  new  company  to  api>roach  and  ei\joy 
the  ever-renewing  spectacle  and  feast  of  the  world.  Thus  all  the  delight- 
ful boons  life  has,  instead  of  being  cooped  within  a  little  stale  circle,  are 
ceaselessly  diffused  and  increased.  Vivacious  claimants  advance,  see 
what  is  to  be  seen,  partake  of  what  is  furnished,  are  satisfied,  and  retire; 
and  their  places  are  immediately  taken  by  hungr}'  successors.  Thus  the 
torch  of  life  is  passed  briskly,  with  picturesque  and  stimulating  effect, 
along  the  manifold  race  of  running  ages,  instead  of  smouldering  stag- 
nantly forever  in  the  moveless  grasj)  of  one.  The  amount  of  enjoyment, 
the  quantity  of  conscious  experience,  gained  from  any  given  exhibition 
by  a  million  persons  to  each  of  whom  it  is  successively  shown  for  one 
hour,  is,  beyond  all  question,  immensely  greater  and  keener  than  one 
person  could  liave  from  it  in  a  million  hours.  The  generations  of  men 
seem  like  fire-flies  glittering  down  the  dark  lane  of  llistorj' ;  but  each 
swarm  had  its  happy  turn,  fulfilled  its  hour,  and  rightfully  gave  way  to 
its  followers.  The  disinterested  beneficence  of  the  Creator  ordains  that 
the  same  plants,  insects,  men,  shall  not  unsurrenderingly  monopolize  and 
stop  the  bliss  of  breath.  Death  is  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  love  rever- 
l)erated  from  the  limit  of  life. 

The  cumulative  fund  of  human  experience,  the  sensitive  affiliating 
line  of  history,  like  a  cerebral  cord  of  personal  identity  traversing  the 
centuries,  renders  a  continual  succession  of  generations  equivalent  to  the 
endless  existence  of  one  generation ;  but  with  this  mighty  difference, — 
that  it  pre8er\*es  all  the  edge  and  spice  of  novelty.  For  consider  what 
would  be  the  result  if  death  were  abolished  and  men  endowed  with  an 
earthly  immortality.     At  first  they  might  rejoice,  and  think  their  last, 
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drcadest  enemy  destroyed.  But  what  a  mistake!  In  the  first  place, 
since  none  are  to  be  removed  from  the  earth,  of  course  none  must  come 
into  it.  The  space  and  material  are  all  wanted  by  those  now  in  pos- 
session. All  are  soon  mature  men  and  women, — not  another  infant 
ever  to  hang  upon  a  mother's  breast  or  be  lifted  in  a  father's  arms.  All 
the  prattling  music,  fond  cares,  yearning  love,  and  gushing  joys  and 
hopes  associated  with  the  rearing  of  children,  gone !  What  a  stupendous 
fragment  is  stricken  from  the  fabric  of  those  enriching  satisfactions 
which  give  life  its  truest  value  and  its  purest  charm !  Ages  roll  on.  They 
see  the  same  everlasting  faces,  confront  the  same  returning  phenomena, 
engage  in  the  same  womout  exercises,  or  lounge  idly  in  the  unchange- 
able conditions  which  bear  no  stimulant  which  they  have  not  exhausted. 
Thousands  of  years  pass.  They  have  drunk  every  attainable  spring  of 
knowledge  dry.  Not  a  prize  stirs  a  pulse.  All  pleasures,  pemiutated  till 
ingenuity  is  bafHcd,  disgust  them.  No  terror  startles  them.  No  possible 
experiment  remains  untried;  nor  is  there  any  unsounded  fortune  left. 
No  dim  marvels  and  boundless  hopes  beckon  them  with  resistless  lures 
into  the  future.  They  have  no  future.  One  everlasting  now  is  their  all. 
At  last  the  incessant  repetition  of  identical  phenomena,  the  unmitigated 
sameness  of  things,  the  eternal  monotony  of  afiairs,  become  unutterably 
burdensome  and  horrible.  Full  of  loathing  and  immeasurable  fatigue,  a 
weariness  like  the  weiglit  of  a  universe  oppresses  them ;  and  what  would 
they  not  give  for  a  change  I  any  thing  to  break  the  nightmare-spell 
of  ennui, — to  fling  off  the  dateless  flesh, — to  die, — to  pass  into  some  un- 
guessed  realm, — to  lie  down  and  sleep  forever:  it  would  be  the  infinite 
boon  ! 

Take  away  from  man  all  that  is  dependent  on,  or  interlinked  with,  the 
appointment  of  death,  and  it  would  make  such  fundamental  alterations 
of  his  constitution  and  relations  that  he  would  no  longer  be  man.  It 
would  leave  us  an  almost  wholly  different  race.  If  it  is  a  divine  boon 
that  men  should  be,  then  death  is  a  good  to  us ;  for  it  enables  us  to  be 
men.  Without  it  there  would  neither  bo  husband  and  wife,  nor  parent 
and  child,  nor  family  hearth  and  altar;  nor,  indeed,  would  hardly  any 
thing  be  as  it  is  now.  The  existent  phenomena  of  nature  and  tlie  soul 
would  comprise  all.  And  whoii  the  jaded  individual,  having  moistercd 
and  exhausted  this  finite  sum,  looked  in  vain  for  any  thing  new  or 
further,  the  world  would  be  a  hateful  dungeon  to  him,  ond  life  an  awful 
doom ;  and  how  gladly  he  would  give  all  that  lies  beneath  the  sun's  golden 
round  and  top  of  sovereignty  to  migrate  into  some  untrie<l  region  and 
state  of  being,  or  even  to  renounce  existence  altogether  and  lie  down 
forever  in  the  attractive  slumber  of  the  grave!  Without  death,  man- 
kind would  undergo  the  fate  of  Sisyphus, — no  future,  and  in  the  present 
the  oppression  of  an  intolerable  task  with  an  aching  vacuum  of  motive. 
The  certainty  and  the  mystery  of  death  create  the  stimulus  and  the 
romance  of  life.  Give  the  human  race  an  earthly  immortality,  and 
you  exclude  them  from  every  thing  greater  and  diviner  than  the  earth 
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affords.  Who  could  consent  to  that?  Take  away  death,  and  a  brazen 
wall  girds  in  our  narrow  life,  against  which,  if  we  remained  men,  we 
should  dash  and  chafe  in  the  climax  of  our  miserable  longing,  as  the 
caged  lion  or  eagle  beats  against  his  bars. 

The  gift  of  an  earthly  immortality  conferred  on  a  single  person — a  boon 
which  thoughtless  myriads  would  clasp  with  frantic  triumph — would 
prove,  perhaps,  a  still  more  fearful  curse  than  if  distributed  over  the  whole 
species.  Retaining  his  human  affections,  how  excruciating  and  remediless 
his  grief  must  be,  to  be  so  cut  off  from  all  equal  community  of  experience 
and  destiny  with  mankind, — to  see  all  whom  he  loves,  generation  after 
generation,  fading  away,  leaving  him  alone,  to  form  new  ties  again  to  be 
dissolved, — to  watch  his  beloved  ones  growing  old  and  infirm,  while  he 
stands  without  a  change  I  His  love  would  be  left,  in  agony  of  melan- 
choly grandeur,  "a  solitary  angel  hovering  over  a  universe  of  tombs" 
on  the  tremulous  wings  of  memory  and  grief,  those  wings  incapacitated, 
by  his  madly-coveted  prerogative  of  deathlessness,  ever  to  move  from 
above  the  sad  rows  of  funereal  urns.  Zanoni,  in  Bulwer's  magnificent 
conception,  says  to  Viola,  "The  flower  gives  perfume  to  the  rock  on 
whose  breast  it  grows.  A  little  while,  and  the  flower  is  dead ;  but  the  rock 
still  endures,  the  snow  at  its  breast,  the  sunshine  on  its  summit.''  A 
deathless  individual  in  a  world  of  the  dying,  joined  with  them  by  ever- 
bereaved  affections,  would  be  the  wretehedest  creature  conceivable.  As 
no  man  ever  yet  prayed  for  any  thing  he  would  pray  to  be  released,  to 
embrace  dear  objects  in  his  arms  and  float  away  with  them  to  heaven,  or 
even  to  lie  down  with  them  in  the  kind  embrace  of  mother  earth.  And 
if  he  had  no  affections,  but  lived  a  stoic  existence,  exempt  from  every 
sympathy,  in  impassive  solitude,  he  could  not  be  happy,  he  would  not  be 
man:  he  must  be  an  intellectual  marble  of  thought  or  a  monumental 
mystery  of  woe. 

Death,  therefore,  is  benignity.  When  men  wish  there  were  no  such 
appointed  event,  they  arc  deceived,  and  know  not  what  they  wish. 
Literature  furnishes  a  strange  and  profound,  though  wholly  uninten- 
tional, confirmation  of  this  view.  Every  form  in  which  literary  genius 
has  set  forth  the  conception  of  an  earthly  immortality  represents 
it  OS  an  evil.  This  is  true  even  down  to  Swift's  painful  account  of 
the  Struldbrugs  in  the  island  of  Laputa.  The  legend  of  the  Wandering 
Jew,'*  one  of  the  most  marvellous  ]>roducts  of  the  human  mind  in  ima- 
ginative literature,  is  terrific  with  its  blazoned  revelation  of  the  contents 
of  an  endless  life  on  earth.  This  story  has  been  embodied,  with  great 
variety  of  form  and  motive,  in  more  than  a  hundred  works.  Every  one 
is,  without  the  writer's  intention,  a  disguised  sermon  of  gigantic  force 
on  the  benignity  of  death.  As  in  classic  fable  poor  Tithon  became  im- 
mortal in  the  dawning  arms  of  EOs  only  to  lead  a  shrivelled,  joyless, 


i<^  Bibliograpliical  notice  of  the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  by  Paul  Lacrolx ;   trans,  into 
Engliflh  by  O.  W.  Thornbury.    GrJfMe,  Der  ewige  Jade. 
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repulsive  existence ;  and  the  fair  young  witch  of  Cumie  had  ample  cause 
to  regret  that  ever  Apollo  granted  her  request  for  as  many  years  as  she 
held  grains  of  dust  in  her  hand ;  and  as  all  tales  of  successful  alchemists 
or  Rosicrucians  concur  in  depicting  the  result  to  be  utter  disappoint- 
ment and  revulsion  from  the  accursed  prize ;  we  may  take  it  as  evidence 
of  a  spontaneous  conviction  in  the  depths  of  human  nature — a  conviction 
sure  to  be  brought  out  whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  describe  in 
life  an  opixisite  thought — that  death  is  benign  for  man  as  he  is  constituted 
and  related  on  earth.  The  voice  of  human  nature  speaks  truth  through 
the  lips  of  Cicero,  saying,  at  the  close  of  his  essay  on  Old  Age,  "  Quodsi 
noH  Siwius  immortaies/uturiy  tavien  exsHngui  hotnini  sua  taupcre  optabile  est  J" 

In  a  conversation  at  the  house  of  Suppho,  a  discussion  once  arose  upon 
the  question  whether  death  was  a  blessing  or  an  evil.  Some  maintained 
the  former  alternative;  but  Sappho  victoriously  closed  the  debate  by 
saying,  If  it  were  a  blessing  to  die,  the  immortal  gods  would  experience 
it.  The  gods  live  forever:  therefore,  death  is  an  evil.'^  The  reasoning 
was  plausible  and  brilliant.  Yet  its  sophbtry  is  complete.  To  men, 
conditioned  as  they  are  in  this  world,  death  may  be  the  greatest  blessing ; 
while  to  the  gods,  conditioned  so  differently,  it  may  have  no  similar 
application.  Because  an  earthly  eternity  in  the  flesh  would  be  a  fright- 
ful calamity,  is  no  reason  why  a  heavenly  eternity  in  the  spirit  would  l>e 
other  than  a  blissful  inheritance.  Thus  the  remonstrance  which  may  be 
fallaciously  based  on  some  of  the  foregoing  considerations — namely,  that 
they  would  equally  make  it  appear  that  the  immortality  of  man  in  any 
condition  would  be  undesirable — ^is  met.  A  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
facts  of  the  present  scene  of  things,  of  course,  will  not  apply  to  a  scene 
inconceivably  dififercnt.  Those  whose  only  bodies  are  their  minds  may 
be  fetterless,  hapi>y,  leading  a  wondrous  life,  beyond  our  deepest  dream 
and  farthest  fancy,  and  eternally  free  from  trouble  or  satiety. 

Death  is  to  us,  while  we  live,  what  we  think  it  to  bo.  If  we  confront 
it  with  analytic  and  defiant  eye,  it  is  that  nothing  which  ever  ceases  in 
beginning  to  be.  If,  letting  the  superstitious  senses  tyrannize  over  us 
and  cow  our  better  part  of  man,  we  crouch  before  the  imagination  of  it, 
it  assumes  the  shape  of  the  skeleton-monarch  who  takes  the  world  for 
his  empire,  the  electric  fluid  for  his  chariot,  and  time  for  his  sceptre. 
In  the  cijntemplation  of  death,  hitherto,  fancy  inspired  by  fear  has  been 
by  far  to3  much  the  prominent  faculty  and  impulse.  The  literature  of 
the  Hulyect  is  usually  ghastly,  appalling,  and  absurd,  with  ]>oint  of  view 
varying  from  that  of  the  credulous  Hindu,  personifying  death  as  a 
monster  with  a  million  mouths  devouring  all  creatures  and  licking  them 
in  his  flaming  lips  as  a  Are  devours  the  moths  or  as  the  sea  swallows  the 
torrents ,"  to  that  of  the  atheistic  German  dreamer,  who  converts  nature 
into  an  immeasurable  corpse  worked  by  galvanic  forces,  and  that  of  the 

1'  FnMpnent  X.    Quoted  iu  Hnre'a  Ilist.  Lit.  Greece,  book  iil.  ch«p.  r.  sect.  18. 
u  TliMiMoii*!  tnuu.  of  Bhagiivad  Oita,  p.  77. 
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bold  French  philosopher,  Carnot,  whose  spoculations  have  le<l  to  the 
theory  that  the  sun  will  finally  expend  all  its  heat,  and  constellated  life 
cease,  as  the  solar  system  hangs,  like  a  dead  orrery,  ashy  and  spectral, 
the  ghost  of  what  it  was.    So  the  extravagant  author  of  Festus  says, — 

**  God  tore  the  glory  (rom  the  lun'ii  brood  brow 
And  flung  the  flaming  foUp  away.** 

The  subject  should  be  viewed  by  the  unclouded  intellect,  guided  by 
serene  faith,  in  the  light  of  scientific  knowledge.  Then  death  is  re- 
vealed, first,  as  an  organic  necessity  in  the  primortlial  lif(*-cell ;  secondly, 
as  the  cessation  of  a  given  form  of  life  in  its  completion ;  thirflly,  as  a 
benignant  law,  an  expression  of  the  Creator's  love;  fourthly,  as  the  inaugu- 
rating condition  of  another  form  of  life.  What  we  are  to  refer  to  sin 
is  all  the  seeming  lawlessness  and  un timeliness  of  death.  Had  not  men 
sinned,  all  would  reach  a  good  age  and  pass  away  without  suffering. 
Death  is  benignant  necessity ;  the  irregularity  and  pain  associated  with 
it  are  an  inherited  punishment.  Finally,  it  is  a  condition  of  improve- 
ment in  life.  Death  is  the  incessant  touch  with  which  the  artist, 
Nature,  is  bringing  her  works  to  perfection. 

Physical  death  is  expKjrienced  by  man  in  common  with  the  brute. 
Upon  grounds  of  physiology  there  is  no  greater  evidence  for  man's 
spiritual  survival  through  that  overshadowed  crisis  than  there  is  for  the 
brute's.  And  on  grounds  of  sentiment  man  ought  not  to  shrink  from 
sharing  his  open  future  with  these  mute  comrades.  Dos  Cartes  and 
Malebranclie  taught  that  animals  are  mere  machines,  without  souls, 
worked  by  God's  arbitrar}'  j)ower.  Swodenl>org  held  that  "the  souls  of 
brutes  are  extinguished  with  their  bo<lies."**  I^ibnitz,  by  his  doctrine 
of  eternal  monads,  sustains  the  immortality  of  all  creatures.  Coleridge 
defended  the  stmie  idea.  Agassiz,  with  much  power  and  beauty,  advocates 
the  thought  that  animals  as  well  as  men  have  a  future  life.^  The  old 
traditions  affirm  that  at  least  four  beasts  have  been  translated  to  heaven ; 
namely,  the  a^^s  that  sjx>ke  to  Balaam,  the  white  foal  that  Christ  rode 
into  Jerusalem,  the  steed  Borak  that  bore  Mohammed  on  liLs  famous 
night-journey,  and  the  dog  that  wakened  the  Seven  Sleepers.  To  recognise, 
as  Goethe  did,  brothers  in  the  green-wood  and  in  the  teeming  air, — to 
sympathize  with  all  lower  forms  of  life,  and  hope  for  them  an  open 
range  of  limitless  possibilities  in  the  hospitable  home  of  God, — is  surely 
more  l>ecoming  to  a  i>liilosopher,  a  ix)et,  or  a  Christian,  than  that  careless 
scorn  which  commonly  excludes  them  from  regard  and  contemptu- 
ously leaves  them  to  annihilation.  This  subject  has  been  genially  treated 
by  Richard  Dean  in  his  "Essay  on  the  Future  Life  of  Brutes." 

But  on  moral  and  psychological  grounds  the  distinction  is  vast  between 
the  dying  man  and  the  dying  brute,  Bretschneider,  in  a  beautiful  ser- 
mon on  this  point,  specifies  four  particulars.     Man  foresees  and  provides 

>*  Outlinfifl  of  the  Infinite,  chap.  11.  aoct.  ir.  13. 

»  Contribution*  to  the  Natural  Hiitory  of  the  United  States,  roL  L  pp.  64-M. 
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for  his  death :  the  brute  does  not.  Man  dies  with  unrecompensed  merit 
and  guilt :  the  brute  does  not.  Man  dies  with  faculties  and  powers  fitted 
for  a  more  perfect  state  of  existence :  the  brute  does  not.  Man  dies 
with  the  expectation  of  another  life :  the  brute  does  not.  Three  con- 
trasts may  be  added  to  these.  First,  man  desires  to  die  amidst  his  fel- 
lows :  the  brute  creeps  away  by  himself,  to  die  in  solitude.  Secondly, 
man  inters  his  dead  with  burial-rites,  rears  a  memorial  over  them,  che- 
rishes recollections  of  them  which  often  change  his  subsequent  character : 
but  who  ever  heard  of  a  deer  watching  over  an  expiring  comrade,  a  deer- 
funeral  winding  along  the  green  glades  of  the  forest  ?  The  barrows  of 
Norway,  the  mounds  of  Yucatan,  the  mummy-pits  of  Memphis,  the  rural 
cemeteries  of  our  own  day,  speak  the  human  thoughts  of  sympathetic 
reverence  and  posthumous  survival,  typical  of  something  superior  to 
dust.  Thirdly,  man  oft«n  makes  death  an  active  instead  of  a  passive 
exi>erience,  his  will  as  it  is  his  fate,  a  victory  instead  of  a  defeat."  As 
Mirabeau  sank  towards  his  end,  he  ordered  them  to  pour  perfumes  and 
roses  on  him,  and  to  bring  music ;  and  so,  with  the  air  of  a  haughty 
conqueror,  amidst  the  volcanic  smoke  and  thunder  of  reeling  France, 
his  giant  spirit  went  forth.  The  patriot  is  proud  to  lay  his  body  a  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  his  country's  weal.  The  philanthropist  rejoices  to  spend 
himself  without  pay  in  a  noble  cause, — to  offer  up  his  life  in  the  service 
of  his  fellow-men.  Thousands  of  generous  students  have  given  their 
lives  to  science  and  clasped  death  amidst  their  trophied  achievements. 
Who  can  count  the  confessors  who  have  thought  it  bliss  and  glory  to  be 
martyrs  for  truth  and  God?  Creatures  capable  of  such  deeds  must  in- 
herit eternity.  Their  transcendent  souls  step  from  their  rejected  man- 
sions through  the  blue  gateway  of  the  air  to  the  lucid  palace  of  the  stars. 
Any  meaner  allotment  would  be  discordant  and  unbecoming  their  rank. 
Contemplations  like  these  exorcise  the  spectre-host  of  the  brain  and 
quell  the  horrid  brood  of  fear.  The  noble  purpose  of  self-sacrifice 
enables  us  to  smile  upon  the  grave,  "  as  some  sweet  clarion's  breath  stirs 
the  soldier's  scorn  of  danger.''  Death  parts  with  its  false  frightfulness, 
puts  on  its  true  beauty,  and  becomes  at  once  the  evening  star  of  memory 
and  the  morning  star  of  hope,  the  Hesper  of  the  sinking  flesh,  the  Phos- 
phor of  the  rising  soul.  Let  the  night  come,  then :  it  shall  be  welcome. 
And,  OB  we  gird  our  loins  to  enter  the  ancient  mystery,  we  will  exclaim, 
with  vanishing  voice,  to  those  we  leave  behind, — 

**  Tbongh  I  stoop 
Into  a  dark  tremondooa  tea  of  cloud. 
It  la  bat  fiT  t  tidia     1  press  3o«l  s  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast :  its  splendor,  soon  or  late. 
Will  pierce  the  gloom :  I  shall  emerge  somewhere.'* 


"  Umbreit.  Ober  das  Sterben  als  elnen  Akt  menschlich-persUnllcher  SelbststJlndigkeit.    Stadien 
■nd  KriUkeo,  1837. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

GROUNDS  OF  THE  BELIEF  IN  A    FUTURE  LIFE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  folfowing  chapter  to  describe  the  originating 
supports  of  the  common  belief  in  a  future  life ;  not  to  probe  the  depth 
and  test  the  value  of  the  various  grounds  out  of  which  the  doctrine 
grows,  but  only  to  give  a  descriptive  sketch  of  what  they  are,  and  a  view 
of  the  process  of  growth.  The  objections  urged  by  unbelievers  belong 
to  an  open  discussion  of  the  question  of  immortality,  not  to  an  illustra- 
tive statement  of  the  suggesting  grounds  on  which  tlie  popular  belief 
rests.  When,  after  sufficient  investigation,  we  ask  ourselves  from  what 
causes  the  almost  universal  expectation  of  another  life  springs,  and  by 
what  influences  it  is  nourished,  we  shall  not  find  adequate  answer  in  less 
than  four  words:  feeling,  imagination,  faith,  and  reflection.  The  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life  for  man  has  been  created  by  the  combined  force  of 
instinctive  desire,  analogical  observation,  prescriptive  authority,  and 
philosophical  speculation.  These  are  the  four  pillars  on  which  the  soul 
builds  the  temple  of  its  hopes;  or  the  four  glasses  through  which  it 
looks  to  see  its  eternal  heritage. 

First,  it  is  obvious  that  man  is  endowed  at  once  with  foreknowledge  of 
death  and  with  a  powerful  love  of  life.  It  is  not  a  love  of  being  here ; 
for  he  often  loathes  the  scene  around  him.  It  is  a  love  of  self-possessed 
existence;  a  love  of  his  own  soul  in  its  central  consciousness  and 
bounded  royalty.  This  i»  an  inseparable  element  of  his  very  entity. 
Crowned  with  free  will,  walking  on  the  crest  of  the  world,  enfeoffed 
with  individual  faculties,  served  by  vassal  nature  with  tributes  of  various 
joy,  he  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  losing  himself,  of  sliding  into  the  general 
abyss  of  matter.  His  interior  consciousness  is  permeated  with  a  sclf-pre* 
serving  instinct,  and  shudders  at  every  glimpse  of  danger  or  hint  of 
death.  The  soul,  pervaded  with  a  guardian  instinct  of  life,  and  seeing 
death's  steady  approach  to  destroy  the  body,  necessitates  the  conception 
of  an  escape  into  another  state  of  existence.  Fancy  and  reason,  thus  set 
at  work,  speedily  construct  a  thousand  theories  filled  with  details. 
Desire  first  fathers  thought,  and  then  thought  woos  belief. 

Secondly,  man,  holding  his  conscious  being  precious  beyond  all  things, 
and  shrinking  with  pervasive  anxieties  from  the  moment  of  destined 
dissolution,  looks  around  through  the  realms  of  nature,  with  thoughtful 
eye,  in  search  of  parallel  phenomena  further  developed,  significant 
sequels  in  other  creatures'  fates,  whose  evolution  and  fulfilment  mi^ 
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haply  throw,  light  on  his  own.  With  eager  vision  and  heart-prompted 
imagination  he  scrutinizes  whatever  appears  related  to  his  object.  See- 
ing the  snake  cast  its  old  slough  and  glide  forth  renewed,  he  conceives, 
so  in  death  man  but  sheds  his  fleshly  exuvite,  while  the  spirit  emerges, 
regenerate.  He  beholds  the  beetle  break  froiQ  its  filthy  sepulchre  and 
commence  its  summer  work ;  and  straightway  he  hangs  a  golden  scara- 
bfeus  in  his  temples  as  an  emblem  of  a  future  life.  After  vegetation's 
wintry  deaths,  hailing  the  returning  spring  that  brings  resurrection  and 
life  to  the  graves  of  the  sod,  he  dreams  of  some  far-off  spring  of 
Humanity,  yet  to  come,  when  the  frosts  of  man's  untoward  doom  shall 
relent,  and  all  the  costly  seeds  sown  through  ages  in  the  great  earth- 
tomb  shall  shoot  up  in  celestial  shapes.  On  the  moaning  sea-shore, 
weeping  some  dear  friend,  he  perceives,  now  ascending  in  the  dawn, 
the  planet  which  he  lately  saw  declining  in  the  dusk;  and  he  is  cheered 
by  the  thought  that 

**  As  slnlu  the  day^ttar  in  the  ooean-bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  hli  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  ncw-apangled  ore 
Fbunes  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  eky, 
80  Lycidas,  sunk  low,  shall  mount  on  high/* 

Some  traveller  or  poet  tells  him  fabulous  tales  of  a  bird  which,  grown 
aged,  fills  its  nest  with  spices,  and,  spontaneously  burning,  soars  from  the 
aromatic  fire,  rejuvenescent  for  a  thousand  years;  and  he  cannot  but  take 
the  phconix  for  a  miraculous  type  of  his  own  soul  springing,  free  and 
eternal,  from  the  ashes  of  his  corpse.  Having  watched  the  silkworm,  as 
it  wove  its  cocoon  and  lay  down  in  its  oblong  grave  apparently  dead, 
until  at  length  it  struggles  forth,  glittering  with  rainbow  colors,  a  winged 
moth,  endowed  with  new  faculties  and  living  a  new  life  in  a  new  sphere, 
he  conceives  that  so  the  human  soul  may,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  dis- 
entangle itself  from  the  imprisoning  meshes  of  this  world  of  larvse,  a 
thing  of  spirit-beauty,  to  sail  through  heavenly  airs;  and  henceforth  he 
engraves  a  butterfly  on  the  tombstone  in  vivid  prof)hecy  of  immortality. 
Thus  a  moralizing  observation  of  natural  similitudes  teaches  man  to  hope 
for  an  existence  beyond  death. 

Thirdly,  the  prevailing  belief  in  a  future  life  is  spread  and  upheld  by 
the  influence  of  authority.  The  doctrine  of  the  soul's  survival  and 
transference  to  another  world,  where  its  experience  depends  on  conditions 
observed  or  violated  here,  conditions  somewhat  within  the  control  of  a 
select  class  of  men  here, — such  a  doctrine  is  the  very  hiding-place  of  the 
power  of  priestcraft,  a  vast  engine  of  interest  and  sway  which  the  shrewd 
insight  of  priesthoods  has  often  devised  and  the  cunning  policy  of  states 
subsidized.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  the  asserted  doctrine  is  placed  on 
the  basis  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  must  be  implicitly  received.  God 
proclaims  it  through  his  anointed  ministers:  therefore,  to  doubt  it  or 
logically  criticize  it  is  a  crime.  History  bears  witness  to  such  a  pro- 
cedure wherever  an  organized  priesthood  has  flourished,  from  primeval 
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pagan  India  to  modern  papal  Rome.  It  is  traceable  from  the  dark 
Osirian  slirines  of  £gypt  and  the  initiating  temple  at  Eleusis  to  the 
funeral  fires  of  Gaul  and  the  Druidio  conclave  in  the  oak-groves  of 
Mona ;  from  the  reeking  altars  of  Mexico  m  the  time  of  Montezuma  to 
the  masses  for  souls  in  Purgatory  said  this  day  in  half  the  churches  of 
Christendom.  Much  of  the  popular  faith  in  immortality  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  all  ages  has  been  owing  to  the  authority  of  its  promulgators,  a 
deep  and  honest  trust  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  authoritative 
dicta  of  their  religious  teachers. 

In  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  ecu^h,  tlie  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  a 
tradition  handed  down  from  immemorial  antiquity,  embalmed  in  sacred 
books  whicli  are  regarded  as  infallible  revelations  from  God.  Of  course 
the  thoughtless  never  think  of  questioning  it;  the  reverent  piously  em* 
brace  it;  all  are  educated  to  receive  it.  In  addition  to  the  proclamation 
of  a  future  life  by  the  sacred  books  and  by  the  priestly  hierarchies,  it 
has  also  l>een  affirmed  by  countless  individual  saints,  philosophers,  and 
prophets.  Most  persons  reodily  accept  it  on  trust  from  them  as  a  de- 
monstrated theory  or  an  inspired  knowledge  of  theirs.  It  is  natural  for 
modest  unspeculative  minds,  busied  with  worldly  cares,  to  say,  These 
learned  sages,  these  theosophic  seers,  so  much  more  gifted,  educated,  and 
intimate  with  the  divine  counsels  and  plan  than  we  are,  with  so  much 
deeper  experience  and  purer  insight  than  we  have,  must  know  the  truth: 
we  cannot  in  any  other  way  do  so  well  as  to  follow  their  guidance  and 
confide  in  their  assertions.  Accordingly,  multitudes  receive  the  belief  in 
a  life  to  come  on  the  authority  of  the  world's  intellectual  and  religious 
leaders. 

Fourthly,  the  belief  in  a  future  life  results  from  pliilosophical  medita- 
tion, and  is  sustained  by  rational  proofs.^  For  the  completion  of  the 
present  outline,  it  now  remains  to  give  a  brief  exposition  of  these  argu- 
ments. For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  clearness,  we  must  arrange 
these  reasonings  in  five  classes ;  namely,  the  physiological,  the  analogical, 
the  psychological,  the  tlieological,  and  the  moral. 

There  is  a  group  of  considerations  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  our 
bodily  organization,  life  and  death,  which  compose  the  phymlogical  caysir 
tnerU  for  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  con- 
tendecl  that  the  human  organization,  so  wondrously  vitalized,  developed, 
and  ruled,  could  not  have  grown  up  out  of  mere  matter,  but  implies  a 
pre-existent  mental  entity,  a  spiritual  force  or  idea,  which  constituted 
the  primeval  impulse,  grouped  around  itself  the  organic  conditions  of 
our  existence,  and  constrained  the  material  elements  to  the  subsequent 
processes  and  results,  according  to  a  prearranged  plan.'  Tliis  dynamic 
agent,  this  ontological  cause,  may  naturally  survive  when  the  fleshly 


iWohlfkrth,  Triumph  dea  GUabena  an  Unstcrbllchkelt  and  WiedendicD  fiber  J«km  ZwetftL 
Oporintis,  niatorla  Crltica  Dnotrinn  de  TmmortalitAte  Mortalium. 
s  MUllor,  EIcmMits  of  Phyuiology,  book  Yi.  sect  i.  cb.  1. 
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organization  which  it  has  built  around  itself  dissolves.  Its  independence 
before  the  body  began  involves  its  independence  after  the  body  is  ended. 
Stahl  has  especially  illustrated  in  physiology  this  idea  of  an  independent 
soul-monad. 

Secondly,  as  some  potential  being  must  have  preceded  our  birth,  to 
assimilate  and  construct  the  physical  system,  so  the  great  phenomena 
attending  our  conscious  life  necessitate,  both  to  our  instinctive  apprehen- 
sion and  in  our  philosophical  conviction,  the  distinctive  division  of  man 
into  body  and  soul,  tabernacle  and  tenant.  The  illustrious  Boerhoave 
wrote  a  valuable  dissertation  on  the  distinction  of  the  mind  from  the 
body,  which  is  to  be  found  among  his  works.  Every  man  knows  that  he 
dwells  in  the  flesh  but  is  not  flesh.  lie  is  a  free,  personal  mind,  occupy- 
ing and  using  a  material  body,  but  not  identified  with  it.  Ideas  and 
passions  of  purely  immaterial  origin  pervade  every  nerve  with  terrific  in- 
tensity, and  shake  his  encasing  corporeity  like  an  earthquake.  A  thouglit, 
a  sentiment,  a  fancy,  may  prostrate  him  as  effectually  as  a  blow  on  his 
brain  from  a  hammer.  Ho  wills  to  move  a  palsied  limb:  the  soul  is  un- 
affected by  the  paralysis,  but  the  muscles  refuse  to  obey  his  volition:  tlie 
distinction  between  the  person  willing  and  the  instrument  to  be  wielded 
is  unavoidable. 

Thirdly,  the  fact  of  death  itself  irresistibly  suggests  the  duality  of 
flesh  and  spirit.  It  is  the  removal  of  the  energizing  mind  that  leaves 
the  frame  so  empty  and  meaningless.  Think  of  the  undreaming  sleep 
of  a  corpse  which  dissolution  is  winding  in  its  chemical  embrace.  A 
moment  ago  that  hand  was  uplifted  to  clasp  yours,  intelligent  accents 
were  vocal  on  those  lips,  the  light  of  love  beamed  in  that  eye.  One 
shuddering  sigh, — and  how  cold,  vacant,  forceless,  dead,  lies  the  heap  of 
clay!  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  conviction  that  an  invisible  power 
has  been  liberated ;  that  the  flight  of  an  animating  principle  has  pro- 
duced this  awful  change.  Why  may  not  that  untraceable  something 
which  has  gone  still  exist  ?  Its  vanishing  from  our  sensible  cognizance 
is  no  proof  of  its  perishing.  Not  a  shadow  of  genuine  evidence  has  ever 
been  afforded  that  the  real  life-powers  of  any  creature  are  destroyed.' 
In  the  absence  of  that  proof,  a  multitude  of  considerations  urge  us  to 
infer  the  contrary.  Surely  there  is  room  enough  for  the  contrary  to  be 
true ;  for,  as  Jacobi  profoundly  observes,  "life  is  not  a  form  of  body;  but 
bodv  is  one  form  of  life.*'  Therefore  the  soul  which  now  exists  in  this 
form,  not  appearing  to  be  destroyed  on  its  departure  hence,  must  be 
supposed  to  live  hereafter  in  some  other  form.^ 

A  second  series  of  observations  and  reflections,  gathered  fVom  partial 
similarities  elsewhere  in  the  world,  are  combined  to  make  the  analogical 
argument  for  a  future  life.  For  many  centuries,  in  the  literature  of  many 
nations,  a  standard  illustration  of  the  thought  that  the  soul  survives  the 
decay  of  its  earthy  investiture  has  been  drawn  from  the  metamorphosis 

•  Sir  Hmnplay   DatTi  Ptoteoi  or  Immortality.     *  Bakewell,  Natural  Eridence  of  a  Fnton  8tat» 
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of  the  caterpillar  into  the  butterfly.*  This  world  is  the  scene  of  our 
grubnstate.  The  body  is  but  a  chrysalis  of  soul.  When  the  preliminary 
experience  and  stages  are  finished  and  the  transformation  is  complete, 
the  spirit  emerges  from  its  cast-off  cocoon  and  broken  cell  into  the  more 
ethereal  air  and  sunnier  light  of  a  higher  world's  eternal  day.  The 
emblematic  correspondence  is  striking,  and  the  inference  is  obvious  and 
beautiful.  Nor  is  the  change,  the  gain  in  endowments  and  privileges, 
greater  in  the  supposed  case  of  man  than  it  is  from  the  slow  and  loath- 
some worm  on  the  leaf  to  the  swift  and  glittering  insect  in  the  air. 

Secondly,  in  the  material  world,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  nothing  is  ever 
absolutely  destroyed.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  annihilation.  Things 
are  changed,  transformations  abound;  but  essences  do  not  cease  to  be. 
Take  a  given  quantity  of  any  kind  of  matter ;  divide  and  subdivide  it  in 
ten  thousand  ways,  by  mechanical  violence,  by  chemical  solvents.  Still 
it  exists,  as  the  same  quantity  of  matter,  with  unchanged  qualities  as  to 
its  essence,  and  will  exist  when  Nature  has  manipulated  it  in  all  her  labo- 
ratories for  a  billion  ages.  Now,  as  a  solitary  exception  to  this,  are  minds 
absolutely  destroyed?  are  will,  conscience,  thought,  and  love  annihilated? 
Personal  intelligence,  affection,  identity,  are  inseparable  components  of 
the  idea  of  a  soul.  And  what  method  is  there  of  crushing  or  evaporating 
these  out  of  being?  What  force  is  there  to  compel  them  into  nothing? 
Death  is  not  a  substantive  cause  working  effects.  It  is  itself  merely  an 
effect.  It  is  simply  a  change  in  the  mode  of  existence.  That  this  change 
puts  an  end  to  existence  is  an  assertion  against  analogy,  and  wholly 
unsupported. 

Thirdly,  following  the  analogy  of  science  and  the  visible  order  of  being, 
we  are  led  to  the  conception  of  an  ascending  series  of  existences  rising 
in  regular  gradation  from  coarse  to  fine,  from  brutal  to  mental,  from 
earthly  composite  to  simj^ly  spiritual,  and  thus  pointing  up  the  rounds 
of  life's  ladder,  through  all  nature,  to  the  angelic  ranks  of  heaven.  Then, 
feeling  his  kinship  and  common  vocation  with  supernal  beings,  man  is 
assured  of  a  loftier  condition  of  existence  reserved  for  him.  There  are 
no  such  immense,  vacantly  yawning  chasms,  as  that  would  be,  between 
our  fleshly  estate  and  the  Godhead.  Nature  takes  no  such  enormous 
jumps.    Her  scaling  advance  is  by  staid  and  normal  steps. 

**  Tliere*8  lifclem  matter.    Add  the  power  of  shaping, 
And  you've  the  crystal :  add  again  the  organs 
Wherewith  to  subdue  sustenance  to  the  fonn 
Add  manner  of  one's  self^  and  you've  the  plant : 
Add  power  of  motion,  senses,  and  so  forth. 
And  you've  all  kinds  of  beasts :  suppose  a  pi;;. 
To  pig  add  reason,  foresight,  and  such  stuflT, 
Then  you  have  man.    What  shall  we  add  to  man 
To  bring  him  higher?" 

Freedom  from  the  load  of  clay,  emancipation  of  the  spirit  into  the  full 
range  and  masterdom  of  a  spirit's  powers ! 

*  Butler,  Analogy,  part  i.  oh.  1. 
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Fourthly,  many  strong  similarities  between  our  entrance  into  this 
world  and  our  departure  out  of  it  would  make  us  believe  that  death  is 
but  another  and  higher  birth.'  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
an  unborn  infant — deriving  its  sole  nutriment,  its  very  existence,  from 
its  vascular  connection  with  its  mother— could  hardly  imagine  that  its 
separation  from  its  mother  would  introduce  it  to  a  new  and  independent 
life.  He  would  rather  conclude  that  it  would  perish,  like  a  twig  wrenched 
from  its  parent  limb.  So  it  may  be  in  the  separation  of  the  soul 
from  the  body.  Further,  ad  our  latent  or  dimly-groping  senses  were 
useless  while  we  were  developing  in  embryo,  and  then  implied  this  life, 
60  we  now  have,  in  rudimentary  condition,  certain  powers  of  reason, 
imagination,  and  heart,  which  prophesy  heaven  and  eternity ;  and  mys- 
terious intimations  ever  and  anon  reach  us  from  a  diviner  sphere, — 

**  like  hintfi  and  echoed  of  the  world 
To  spirita  folded  in  the  womb." 

The  Persian  poet,  Buzurgi,  says  on  this  theme, — 

**  What  Is  the  soul  ?    The  seminal  principle  from  tlio  loins  of  destlnj. 
This  world  is  the  womb:  the  body,  its  envelopin;;  membrane: 
The  bitterness  of  dissolution,  dame  Fortnnc's  iMUga  of  childbirth. 
What  is  death  ?    To  be  born  again,  an  angel  of  eternity.'* 

Fifthly,  many  cultivated  thinkers  have  firmly  believed  that  the  soul 
is  not  so  young  as  is  usually  thought,  but  is  an  old  sta(/cr  on  this 
globe,  having  lived  through  many  a  previous  existence,  here  or  else- 
where.^ They  sustain  this  conclusion  by  various  considerations,  either 
drawn  from  premises  presupposing  the  necessary  eternity  of  spirits,  or 
resting  on  dusky  reminiscences,  **  shadowy  recollections,"  of  visions  and 
events  vanished  long  ago.  Now,  if  the  idea  of  foregone  conscious  lives, 
personal  careers  oft  repeated  with  unlost  being,  be  admitted, — ^as  it  fre- 
quently has  been  by  such  men  as  Plato  and  Wordsworth, — ^all  the  con- 
nected analogies  of  the  case  carry  us  to  the  belief  that  immortality  awaits 
us.  We  shall  live  through  the  next  transition,  as  we  have  lived  through 
the  past  ones. 

Sixthly,  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  an  anterior  life,  and  entertaining 
the  supiM>8ition  that  there  is  no  creating  and  overruling  God,  but  that  all 
things  have  arisen  by  spontaneous  development  or  by  chance,  still,  we 
are  not  consistently  obliged  to  expect  annihilation  as  the  fate  of  the 
soul.  Fairly  reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  the  past,  across  tlie  facts  of 
the  present,  to  the  impending  contingencies  of  the  future,  we  may  say  that 
the  next  stage  in  the  unfolding  processes  of  nature  is  not  the  destruction 
of  our  consciousness,  but  issues  in  a  purer  life,  elevates  us  to  a  spiritual 
rank.  It  is  just  to  argue  that  if  mindless  law  or  boundless  fortuity  made 
this  world  and  brought  us  here,  it  may  as  well  make,  or  have  made, 
another  world,  and  bear  us  there.     Law  or  chance — excluding  God  from 


*  Bretachnelder,  Predlgten  Qber  Tod,  Unsterblichkeit,  und  Aaferstehnng. 

'  Jaoufl  Parker,  Acoonnt  of  the  Divine  Ooodneas  concerning  the  Pre-existeoce  of  Soals. 
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the  question — may  as  cosily  make  us  immortal  as  mortal.  Reasoning  by 
analogy,  we  may  affirm  that,  as  life  has  been  given  us,  so  it  will  be  given 
US  again  and  forever. 

Seventhly,  faith  in  immortality  is  fed  by  another  analogy,  not  based  on 
reflection,  but  instinctively  felt.  Every  change  of  material  in  our  organ- 
ism, every  change  of  consciousness,  is  a  kind  of  death.  We  partially  die 
as  often  as  wo  leave  behind  forgotten  experiences  aud  lost  states  of  being. 
We  die  successively  to  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  manhood.  The  past 
is  the  dead :  but  our  course  is  still  on,  forever  on.  Having  survived  so 
many  deaths,  we  expect  to  survive  all  others  and  to  be  ourselves  eter- 
nally. 

There  is  a  third  cluster  of  reasonings,  deduced  from  the  distinctive 
nature  of  spirit,  constituting  XXie  psychological  argunxaU  for  the  existence  of 
the  soul  independent  of  the  body.  In  the  outset,  obviously,  if  the 
Boul  be  an  immaterial  entity,  its  natural  immortality  follows;  because 
death  and  decay  can  only  be  supposed  to  take  effect  in  dissoluble  com- 
binations. Several  ingenious  reasons  have  been  advanced  in  proof  of 
the  soul's  immateriality, — reasons  cogent  enough  to  have  convinced  a 
large  class  of  philosophers."  It  is  sufficient  here  to  notice  the  following 
one.  All  motion  implies  a  dynamic  mover.  Matter  is  dormant.  Power 
is  a  reality  entirely  distinct  from  matter  in  its  nature.  But  man  is 
essentially  an  active  power,  a  free  will.  Consequently  there  is  in  him  an 
immaterial  principle,  since  all  power  is  immaterial.  That  principle  is 
immortal,  because  subsisting  in  a  sphere  of  being  whose  categories  exclude 
the  possibility  of  dissolution.* 

Secondly,  should  we  admit  the  human  soul  to  be  material,  yet  if  it  be 
an  ultimate  monad,  an  indivisible  atom  of  mind,  it  is  immortal  still, 
defying  all  the  forces  of  destruction.  And  that  it  actually  is  an  uncom- 
pounded  unit  may  be  thus  proved.  Consciousness  is  simple,  not  collective. 
Hence  the  power  of  consciousness,  the  central  soul,  is  an  absolute  integer. 
For  a  living  perceptive  whole  cannot  be  made  of  dead  imperceptive  |>arts. 
If  the  soul  were  composite,  each  component  i)art  would  be  an  individual, 
a  distinguishable  consciousness.  Such  not  being  the  fact,  the  conclusion 
results  that  the  soul  is  one,  a  simple  substance.^"  Of  course  it  is  not 
liable  to  death,  but  is  naturally  eternal. 

Thirdly,  the  indestructibleness  of  the  soul  is  a  direct  inference  from 
its  ontological  characteristics.  Reason,  contemplating  the  elements  of 
the  soul,  cannot  but  embrace  the  conviction  of  its  perpetuity  and  its 
essential  independence  of  the  fleshly  organization.  Our  life  in  its  inner- 
most substantive  essence  is  best  defined  as  a  conscious  force.  Our  present 
existence  is  the  organic  correlation  of  that  personal  force  with  the  phy- 

>  Astrac  DInertAtion  imr  rTmmat^riftllt^  et  rimmortAlitA  de  rAme.  Brmighton,  Defimce  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Ilunmn  Scml  nn  nn  Tmniatcrlal  and  Natarally  Immortal  Principle.  Marataller,  Too 
der  Unntprbllchkeit  dcr  MenBchlirhen  8«ele. 

*  Andrew  Baxter,  Tnqniry  into  the  Nature  of  the  SooL 

V>  Herbart,  Ldirbuch  aar  Psychologic,  aect.  IM. 
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fiical  materials  of  the  body,  and  with  other  forces.  The  cessation  of  that 
correlation  at  death  by  no  means  involves,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  destruc- 
tion or  the  disindividualization  of  the  primal  personal  force.  It  is  a  fact  of 
striking  significance,  often  noticed  by  psychologists,  that  we  are  unable 
to  conceive  ourselves  as  dead.  The  negation  of  itself  is  impossible  to 
consciousness.  The  reason  we  have  such  a  dread  of  death  is  that  we 
conceive  ourselves  as  still  alive,  only  in  the  grave,  or  wandering  through 
horrors  and  shut  out  from  wonted  pleasures.  It  belongs  to  material 
growths  to  ripen,  loosen,  decay ;  but  what  is  there  in  sensation,  reflection, 
memory,  volition,  to  crumble  in  pieces  and  rot  away  ?  Why  should  the 
power  of  hope,  and  joy,  and  faith,  change  into  inanity  and  oblivion? 
What  crucible  shall  burn  up  the  ultimate  of  force?  What  material 
processes  shall  ever  disintegrate  the  simplicity  of  spirit?  Earth  and 
plant,  muscle,  nerve,  and  brain,  belong  to  one  sphere,  and  are  subject  to 
the  temporal  fates  that  rule  there;  but  reason,  imagination,  love,  will, 
belong  to  another,  and,  immortally  fortressed  there,  laugh  to  scorn  the 
fretful  sieges  of  decay. 

Fourthly,  the  surviving  superiority  of  the  soul,  inferred  from  its  con- 
trast of  qualities  to  those  of  its  earthy  environment,  is  further  shown  by 
another  fact, — the  mind's  dream-power,  and  the  ideal  realm  it  freely  soars 
or  walks  at  large  in  when  it  pleases."  This  view  has  often  been  enlarged 
upon,  especially  by  Bonnet  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  The  unhappy  Achilles, 
ezhaust€Ml  with  weeping  for  his  friend,  lay,  heavily  moaning,  on  the  shore 
of  the  far-sounding  sea,  in  a  clear  spot  where  the  waves  washed  in  upon 
the  beach,  when  sle-ep  took  possession  of  him.  The  ghost  of  miserable 
Patroclus  came  to  him  and  said,  "  Sleepest  thou  and  art  forgetful  of  me, 
0  Achilles?"  And  the  son  of  Peleus  cried,  "Come  nearer:  let  us  em- 
brace each  other,  though  but  for  a  little  while.''  Then  he  stretched  out 
bis  friendly  hands,  but  caught  him  not;  for  the  spirit,  shrieking,  vanished 
beneath  the  earth  like  smoke.  Astounded,  Achilles  started  up,  clasped  his 
hands,  and  said,  dolefully,  **Alas!  there  is  then  indeed  in  the  subter- 
ranean abodes  a  spirit  and  image,  but  there  is  no  body  in  it/'"  The 
realm  of  dreams  is  a  world  of  mystic  realities,  intangible,  yet  existent, 
and  all-])rophetic,  through  which  the  soul  nightly  floats  while  the  gross 
body  sluml)ers.  It  is  everlasting,  because  there  is  nothing  in  it  for  cor- 
ruption to  take  hold  of.  Tlie  appearances  and  sounds  of  that  soft  inner 
i>phere,  veiled  so  remote  from  sense,  are  reflections  and  echoes  from  the 
spirit-world.  Or  are  they  a  direct  vision  and  audience  of  it  ?  The  soul 
really  is  native  resident  in  a  world  of  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty,  fel- 
low-citizen with  divine  ideas  and  affections,  through  the  senses  it  has 
knowledge  and  communion  with  the  hard  outer-world  of  matter.  When 
the  senses  fall  away,  it  is  left,  imperishable  denizen  of  its  own  appro- 
priate world  of  idealities. 


n  Bchabert,  Die  SynboUk  dei  Tranmes.  » Iliad,  Ub.  xzUL  U.  G&-105. 
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Anotlier  assemblage  of  views,  based  on  the  character  of  God,  form  the 
theoloffieal  aryutnaU  for  the  future  existence  of  man.*'  Starting  with  the 
idea  of  a  God  of  infinite  perfections,  the  immortality  of  his  children  is 
on  immediate  deduction  from  the  eternity  of  his  purposes.  For  what- 
ever purpose  God  originally  gave  man  being, — for  the  disinterested  dis- 
tribution of  happiness,  for  the  increase  of  his  own  glorj',  or  whatever  else,— 
will  he  not  for  that  same  purpose  continue  him  in  being  forever  ?  In  the 
absence  of  any  reason  to  the  contrary,  we  must  so  conclude.  In  view 
of  the  unlimited  perfections  of  God,  the  fact  of  conscious  responsible 
creatures  being  created  is  sufficient  warrant  of  their  j>er]>etuity.  Other- 
wise God  would  be  fickle.  Or,  as  one  has  said,  he  would  bo  a  mere 
drapery-painter,  nothing  within  the  dress. 

Secondly,  leaving  out  of  sight  this  illustration  of  an  eternal  purpose  in 
eternal  fulfilment,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the  analogy  of  the 
divine  works  and  the  dignity  of  the  divine  Worker,  we  shall  be  freshly 
led  to  the  same  conclusion.  Has  God  moulded  the  dead  clay  of  the 
material  universe  into  gleaming  globes  and  ordered  them  to  fly  through 
the  halls  of  s))ace  forever,  and  has  he  created,  out  of  his  own  omnipo- 
tence, mental  personalities  reflecting  his  own  attributes,  and  doomed 
them  to  go  out  in  endless  night  after  basking,  poor  e])hemera,  in  the  sun- 
shine of  a  momentary  life?  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  God  ever  works 
in  vain.  Yet  if  a  single  consciousness  be  extinguished  in  everlasting 
nonentity,  so  far  as  the  production  of  that  consciousness  is  concerned  he 
has  wrought  for  nothing.  His  action  was  in  vain,  because  all  is  now,  to 
that  being, exactly  the  same  as  if  it  had  never  been.  Go<l  does  nothing 
in  sport  or  unmeaningly :  least  of  all  would  he  create  filial  s])irits,  dig- 
nified with  the  solemn  endowments  of  humanity,  without  a  high  and 
serious  end.*^  To  make  men,  gifted  with  such  a  transcendent  largess  of 
powers,  wholly  mortal,  to  rot  forever  in  the  grave  after  life's  swift  day, 
were  work  far  more  unworthy  of  God  than  the  task  was  to  Michael 
Angelo — set  him  in  mockery  by  Pietro,  the  tyrant  who  succeeilod  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  in  the  dukedom  of  Florence, — that  he  should  scoop  up 
the  snow  in  the  Via  Larga,  and  with  his  highest  art  mould  a  statue  from 
it,  to  dissolve  ere  night  in  the  glow  of  the  Italian  sun. 

Thirdly,  it  is  an  attribute  of  Infinite  Wisdom  to  proportion  powers  to 
results,  to  adapt  instruments  to  ends  with  exact  fitness.  But  if  we  ore 
utterly  to  die  with  the  ceasing  breath,  then  there  is  an  amazing  want  of 
symmetry  between  our  endowments  and  our  opportunity ;  our  attain- 
ments are  most  superfluously  superior  to  our  destiny.  Can  it  be  that  an 
earth  house  of  -bix  feet  is  to  imprison  forever  the  intellect  of  a  La  Place, 
whoso  telescopic  eye,  piercing  the  unfenced  fields  of  immensity,  systema- 
tized more  worlds  tlian  there  are  grains  of  dust  in  this  globe  ? — the  heart 


IS  Aebli,  UnKtcrMichkcit  der  meiMchlicficn  9e4>1p.  upchnt^r  Brief 
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of  a  Borromeo,  wliose  seraphic  love  expanded  to  the  limits  of  sympa- 
thetic being? — the  soul  of  a  Wycliffe,  whose  undaunted  will*  in  faithful 
consecration  to  duty,  faced  the  fires  of  martyrdom  and  never  blenched? — 
the  genius  of  a  Shakspeare,  whose  imagination  exhausted  worlds  and 
then  invented  new?  There  is  vast  incongruity  between  our  faculties  and 
the  scope  given  them  here.  On  all  it  sees  below  the  soul  reads  "  Inade- 
quate," and  rises  dissatisfied  from  every  feast,  craving,  with  divine  hunger 
and  thirst,  the  ambrosia  and  nectar  of  a  fetterless  and  immortal  world. 
Were  we  fated  to  perish  at  the  goal  of  threescore,  God  would  have  har- 
monized our  powers  with  our  lot.  lie  would  never  have  set  such  mag- 
nificent conceptions  over-against  such  poor  possibilities,  nor  have  kindled 
BO  insatiable  an  ambition  for  so  trivial  a  prize  of— dust  to  dust. 

Fourthly,  one  of  the  weightiest  supports  of  the  belief  in  a  future  life  is 
that  yielded  by  the  benevolence  of  God.  Annihilation  is  totally  irrecon- 
cilable with  tliis.  That  He  whose  love  for  his  creatures  is  infinite  will 
absolutely  destroy  them  after  their  little  span  of  life,  when  they  have 
just  tasted  the  sweets  of  existence  and  begun  to  know  the  noble  delights 
of  spiritual  progress,  and  while  illimitable  heights  of  glory  and  blessed- 
ness are  beckoning  them,  is  incredible.  We  are  unable  to  believe  that 
while  his  children  turn  to  him  with  yearning  faith  and  gratitude,  with  fer- 
vent prayer  and  expectation,  he  will  spurn  them  into  unmitigated  night, 
blotting  out  thoiiQ  capacities  of  happiness  which  he  gave  them  with  a 
virtual  promise  of  endless  increase.  Will  the  affectionate  God  permit 
humanity,  ensconced  in  the  field  of  being,  like  a  nest  of  ground- 
sparrows,  to  be  trodden  in  by  the  hoof  of  annihilation?  Love  watches 
to  preserve  life.  It  were  Moloch,  not  the  universal  Father,  that  could 
cnish  into  death  these  multitudes  of  loving  souls  supplicating  him  for  life, 
dash  into  silent  fragments  these  miraculous  personal  harps  of  a  thousand 
strings,  each  capable  of  vibrating  a  celestial  melody  of  praise  and  bliss. 

Fifthly,  the  apparent  claims  of  justice  afford  presumptive  proof,  hard 
to  be  resisted,  of  a  future  state  wherein  there  are  compensations  for  the 
unmerited  ills,  a  complement  for  the  fragmentary  experiences,  and  rectifi- 
cation for  the  wrongs,  of  the  present  life."  God  is  just;  but  he  works 
without  impulse  or  caprice,  by  laws  whose  progressive  evolution  requires 
time  to  show  their  perfect  results.  Through  the  brief  space  of  this  exist- 
ence, where  the  encountering  of  millions  of  free  intelligences  within  the 
fixed  conditions  of  nature  causes  a  seeming  medley  of  good  and  evil,  of 
discord  and  harmony,  wickedness  often  triumphs,  villany  often  out- 
reaches  and  tramples  ingenuous  nobility  and  helpless  innocence.  Some 
saintly  spirits,  victims  of  disease  and  penury,  drag  out  their  yeai's  in 
agony,  neglect,  and  tears.  Some  bold  minions  of  selfishness,  with  seared 
consciences  and  nerves  of  iron,  pluck  the  coveted  fruits  of  pleasure, 
wear  the  diadems  of  society,  and  sweep  through  the  world  in  pomp. 


;•  31.  JalM  Hmon,  La  H«ligloii  Natarelle,  Itr.  HI. :  LlmmorUIitA. 
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The  virtuous  suffer  undeservedly  from  the  guilty.  The  idle  thrive  on 
the  industrious.  All  these  things  sometimes  happen.  In  spite  of  the 
compensating  tendencies  which  ride  on  all  spiritual  laws,  in  spite  of  the 
mysterious  Nemesis  which  is  throned  in  every  bosom  and  saturates  the 
moral  atmosphere  with  influence,  the  world  is  full  of  wrongs,  sufferings, 
and  unfinished  justice."  There  must  be  another  world,  where  the  remu- 
nerating i)roceRses  interiorly  begun  here  shall  be  op<»nly  consummated. 
Can  it  be  that  Christ  and  Herod,  Paul  and  Nero,  Timour  and  F^nelon, 
drop  through  the  blind  trap  of  death  into  precisely  the  same  condition 
of  unwaking  sleep?     Not  if  there  be  a  God! 

There  is  a  final  assemblage  of  thoughts  pertaining  to  the  likelihood  of 
another  life,  which,  arranged  together,  may  be  styled  the  moral  arjumeni 
in  behalf  of  that  belief."  These  considerations  arc  drawn  from  the 
seeming  fitness  of  things,  claims  of  parts  beseeching  completion,  vatici- 
nations of  experience.  They  form  a  cumulative  array  of  probabilities 
whose  guiding  forefingers  all  indicate  one  truth,  whoso  consonant  voices 
swell  into  a  powerful  strain  of  promise.  First,  consider  the  shrinking 
from  annihilation  naturally  felt  in  every  breast.  If  man  be  not  destined 
for  perennial  life,  why  is  this  dread  of  non-existence  woven  into  the 
soul's  inmost  fibres?  Attractions  are  co-ordinate  with  destinies,  and 
every  normal  desire  foretells  its  own  fulfilment.  Man  fades  unwillingly 
from  his  natal  haunts,  still  longing  for  a  life  of  eternal  remembrance 
and  love,  and  confiding  in  it.  All  over  the  world  grows  this  pathetic 
race  of  forget-me-nots.  Shall  not  Heaven  pluck  and  wear  them  on  her 
bosom? 

Secondly,  an  emphatic  presumption  in  favor  of  a  second  life  arises 
from  the  premature  mortality  prevalent  to  such  a  fearful  extent  in  the 
human  family.  Nearly  one-half  of  our  race  perish  before  reaching  the 
age  of  ten  years.  In  that  period  tliey  cannot  liave  fulfilled  the 
total  purposes  of  their  creation.  It  is  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  the 
whole.  The  destinies  here  seen  segmentary  will  appear  full  circle  be- 
yond the  grave.  The  argument  is  hardly  met  by  asserting  that  this  un- 
timely mortality  is  the  punishment  for  non-observance  of  law ;  for,  deny- 
ing any  further  life,  would  a  scheme  of  existence  have  been  admitted 
establishing  so  awful  a  proportion  of  violations  and  i>enalties?  If  there 
be  no  balancing  sphere  beyond,  then  all  should  pass  through  the  ex- 
I>erience  of  a  ripe  and  rounded  life.  But  there  is  the  most  perplexing 
inequality.  At  one  fell  swoop,  infant,  sage,  hero,  reveller,  martyr,  are 
snatched  into  the  invisible  state.  There  is,  as  a  noble  thinker  has  said, 
an  apparent  "caprice  in  the  dispensation  of  death  strongly  indicative 
of  a  hidden  sequel.''  Immortality  unravels  the  otherwise  inscrutable 
mystery. 


M  Dr.  Chalmern,  Bridgewater  Treatiie,  chap.  10. 

iTCromble,  Natural  Theology,  Etiay  IV.:   Hie  Aigninents  for  Immortality.    BreUchnelder,  Dto 
RaligiUM  aUabenslehre,  aeet.  dO-21. 
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Thirdly,  the  function  of  conscience  furniHhes  another  attestation  to 
the  continued  existence  of  man.  This  vicegerent  of  God  in  the  breast, 
arrayed  in  splendors  and  terrors,  wliich  shakes  and  illumines  the  whole 
circumference  of  our  being  with  its  thunders  and  lightnmgd,  gives  the 
good  man,  amidst  oppressions  and  woes,  a  serene  confidence  in  a  future 
justifying  reward,  and  transfixes  the  bad  man,  through  all  his  retinue  of 
guards  and  panoplied  defences,  with  icy  pangs  of  fear  and  with  a  horrid 
looking  for  judgment  to  come.  The  sublime  grandeur  of  moral  freedom, 
the  imperilling  dignities  of  probation,  the  tremendous  responsibilities 
and  hazards  of  man's  felt  power  and  position,  are  all  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  he  is  merely  to  cross  tliis  petty  stage  of  earth  and 
then  wholly  expire.  Such  momentous  endowments  and  exposures  imply 
a  corresponding  arena  and  career.  After  the  trial  comes  the  sentence ; 
and  that  would  be  as  if  a  palace  were  built,  a  prince  born,  trained, 
crowned,  solely  that  lie  might  occupy  the  throne  five  minutes !  The 
consecrating,  royalizing  idea  of  duty  cannot  be  less  than  the  core  of 
eternal  life.  Conscience  is  the  sensitive  corridor  along  which  the  mutual 
vhis{>ers  of  a  divine  communion  pass  and  repass.  A  moral  law  and  a 
free  will  are  the  root  by  w^hich  we  grow  out  of  God,  and  the  stem  by 
which  we  are  grafted  into  him. 

Fourthly,  all  probable  surmisings  in  favor  of  a  future  life,  or  any  other 
moral  doctrine,  are  based  on  that  primal  postulate  which,  by  virtue  of 
our  rational  and  ethical  constitution,  we  are  authorized  and  bound  to  ac- 
cept as  a  commencing  axiom, — namely,  that  the  scheme  of  creation  is  as 
a  whole  the  best  iK)ssible  one,  impelled  and  controlled  by  w^isdom  and 
benignity.  Whatever,  then,  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  plan  of  nature 
cannot  be  erroneous  nor  malignant,  a  mistake  nor  a  curse.  Essentially 
and  in  the  finality,  every  fundamental  portion  and  element  of  it  must  be 
good  and  ])erfect.  So  far  as  science  and  philosophy  have  penetrated, 
they  confirm  by  facts  this  d  priori  principle,  telling  us  that  there  is  no 
pure  and  uncomijunsated  evil  in  the  universe.  Now,  death  is  a  regular 
ingrediept  in  the  mingled  world,  an  ordered  step  in  the  i)lan  of  life.  If 
death  be  absolute,  is  it  not  an  evil?  What  can  the  everlasting  de- 
privation of  all  good  be  called  but  an  immense  evil  to  its  subject  ?  Such 
.a  doom  would  be  without  possible  solace,  standing  alone  in  steep  contra- 
diction to  the  whole  parallel  moral  universe.  Then  might  man  utter 
the  most  moving  and  melancholy  paradox  ever  expressed  in  human 
speech : — 

**  What  pood  came  to  my  mind  I  did  drplortt 
Bec«nM  It  pcriih  mnirt,  and  not  lire  evermorv.'* 

Fifthly,  the  soul,  if  not  outwardly  arrested  by  some  hostile  agent, 
Beems  capable  of  endless  progress  without  ever  exhausting  either  its  own 
capacity  or  the  i)erfections  of  infinitude."    There  are  before  it  unlimited 


M  Addison,  Spectator,  Nus.  3  and  210. 
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truth,  beauty,  power,  nobleness,  to  be  contemplated,  mastered,  acquired 
With  indefatigable  alacrity,  insatiable  faculty  and  desire,  it  responds  to 
the  infinite  call.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  its  destiny  is  unendmg 
advancement.  Annihilation  would  be  a  sequel  absurdly  incongruous  with 
the  facts.  True,  the  body  decays,  and  all  manifested  energy  fails;  but 
that  is  the  fault  of  the  mechanism,  not  of  the  spirit.  Were  wo  to  live  many 
thousands  of  years,  as  Martineau  suggests,  no  one  supposes  new  souls,  but 
only  new  organizations,  would  be  needed.  And  what  period  can  we 
imagine  to  terminate  the  unimpeded  P])irit'8  abilities  to  learn,  to  enjoy, 
to  expand  ?  Kant's  famous  demonstration  of  man's  eternal  life  on  the 
grounds  of  practical  reason  is  similar.  The  related  ideas  of  absolute 
virtue  and  a  moral  being  necessarily  imply  the  infinite  progress  of  the 
latter  towards  the  former.  That  progress  is  impossible  except  on  con- 
dition of  the  continued  existence  of  the  same  being.  Therefore  the  soul 
is  immortal." 

Sixthly,  our  whole  life  here  is  a  steady  series  of  growing  preparations 
for  a  continued  and  ascending  life  hereafter.  All  the  sj^iritual  powers 
we  develop  are  so  much  athletic  training,  all  the  ideal  treasures  we 
accumulate  are  so  many  preliminary  attainments,  for  a  future  life.  They 
have  this  appearance  and  superscription.  Man  alone  foreknows  his  own 
death  and  expects  a  succeeding  existence;  and  that  foresight  is  given  to  pre- 
pare him.  There  are  wondrous  impulses  in  us,  constitutional  convictions 
prescient  of  futurity,  like  those  prevising  instincts  in  birds  leading  them 
to  take  preparatory  flights  before  their  actual  migration.  Eternity  is  the 
stuff  of  which  our  love,  flying  forward,  builds  its  nest  in  the  eaves  of 
the  universe.  If  we  saw  wings  growing  out  upon  a  young  creature,  we 
should  be  forced  to  conclude  that  he  was  intended  some  tinie  to  fly.  It 
is  so  with  man.  By  exploring  thoughts,  disciplinary  sacrifices,  supernal 
prayers,  holy  toils  of  disinterestedness,  he  fledges  his  soul's  pinions,  lays 
up  treasures  in  heaven,  and  at  last  migrates  to  the  attracting  clime. 

"  Horn  sita  he,  sliaping  wingM  to  fly : 
His  heart  forebodes  a  mystery ; 
He  names  the  name  eternity.** 

Seventhly,  in  the  degree  these  preparations  are  made  in  obedience  to 
obscure  instincts  and  the  developing  laws  of  experience,  they  are  accom- 
panied by  significant  premonitions,  lucid  signals  of  the  future  state  looked 
to,  assuring  witnesses  of  its  reality.  The  more  one  lives  for  immortality, 
the  more  immortal  things  he  assimilates  into  his  spiritual  substance,  the 
more  confirming  tokens  of  a  deathless  inheritance  his  faith  finds.  He 
becomes  conscious  of  his  own  eternity. ***  When  hallowed  imagination 
weighs  anchor  and  spreads  sail  to  coast  the  dim  shores  of  the  other  world, 
it  hears  cheei*ful  voices  of  welcome  from  the  headlands  and  discerns 
beacons  burning  in  the  port.     When  in  earnest  communion  with  our 


1*  Jacob,  Beweis  fUr  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  ans  dem  Begriffe  der  Pfllcht. 
>»  Theodore  Parker,  Sermon  of  Immortal  life. 
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inmost  pelves,  solemn  meditations  of  God,  mysterious  influences  shed 
from  unseen  spheres,  fall  on  our  souls,  and  many  a  '*  strange  thought, 
transcending  our  wonted  themes,  into  glory  peeps."  A  vague,  constrain- 
ing sense  of  invisible  beings,  by  whom  we  ttre  engirt,  fills  us.  We  blindly 
feel  that  our  rank  and  destination  are  with  them.  Lift  but  one  thin 
veil,  we  think,  and  the  occult  Universe  of  Spirit  would  break  to  vision 
with  cloudy  crowds  of  angels.  Thousand  *'  hints  chance-dropped  from 
nature's  sphere,"  pregnant  with  friendly  tidings,  re^^ure  us.  **  Strange," 
said  a  gifted  metaphysician  once,  **  that  the  barrel-orgnn,  man,  should 
terminate  every  tune  with  the  strain  of  immortality!"  Not  strange,  but 
divinely  natural.  It  is  the  tentative  prelude  to  the  thrilling  music  of  our 
eternal  bliss  written  in  the  score  of  destiny.  When  at  night  we  gaze  far 
out  into  immenbity,  along  the  shining  vistas  of  Go<rs  abode,  and  are 
almost  crushed  by  the  overwhelming  pros]:>ects  that  sweep  upon  our 
vision,  do  not  some  pre-monitions  of  our  own  unfathomed  greatness  also 
stir  within  us?  Yes:  "the  sense  of  Existence,  the  ideas  of  Right  and 
Duty,  awful  intuitions  of  God  and  immortality, — these,  the  grand  facts 
and  substance  of  the  spirit,  are  independent  and  indestructible.  The 
bases  of  the  Moral  Law,  they  shall  stand  in  every  tittle,  although  the 
Btars  should  pass  away.  For  their  relations  and  root  are  in  that  which 
upholds  the  stars,  even  with  worlds  unseen  from  the  finite,  whose  miy'estic 
and  everlasting  arrangements  shall  burst  upon  us — as  the  heavens  do 
through  the  night — ^when  the  light  of  this  garish  life  gives  place  to  the 
solemn  splendors  of  eternity." 

Eighthly,  the  belief  in  a  life  beyond  death  has  virtually  prevailed 
everywhere  and  always.  And  the  argument  from  universal  consent,  as 
it  is  t<»rmed,  has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  the  foremost  testimonies, 
if  not  indeed  the  most  convincing  testimony,  to  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine. Unless  the  belief  can  be  shown  to  be  artificial  or  sinful,  it  must 
»eem  conclusive.  Its  innocence  is  self-evident,  and  its  naturalness  is 
evidenced  by  its  universality.  The  rudest  and  the  most  polished,  the 
simplest  and  the  most  learned,  unite  in  the  expectation,  and  cling  to  it 
through  every  thing.  It  is  like  the  ruling  presentiment  implanted  in 
those  insects  tliat  arerto  undergo  metamorphosis.  This  believing  instinct, 
BO  deeply  seated  in  our  consciousness,  natural,  innocent,  universal,  whence 
came  it,  and  why  was  it  given  ?  There  is  but  one  fair  answer.  God  and 
nature  deceive  not. 

Ninthly,  the  conscious,  practical  faith  of  civilized  nations,  to-day,  in 
a  future  life,  unquestionably,  in  a  m^'ority  of  individuals,  rests  directly 
on  the  basis  of  authority,  trust  in  a  foreign  announcement.  There  are 
two  forms  of  this  authority.  The  authority  of  revelation  is  most  promi- 
nent and  extensive.  God  has  revealed  the  truth  from  heaven.  It  has 
been  exemplified  by  a  miraculous  resurrection.  It  is  written  in  an 
infallible  book,  and  sealed  with  authenticating  credentials  of  super- 
natural purport.  It  is  therefore  to  be  accepted  with  implicit  trust. 
Secondly,  with  some,  the  authority  of  great  minds,  renowned  for  scientific 
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knowledge  and  opeculative  acumen,  goes  far.  Thousands  of  such  me 
ranking  among  the  highest  names  of  history,  imve  positively  affimii 
the  immortulity  of  the  soul  hs  a  reliable  truth.  For  instance,  Goethe  m] 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  ^Vieland,  "The  destruction  of  such  hij 
powera  is  something  which  can  never,  and  under  no  circumstances,  evi 
come  into  question."  Such  a  dogmatic  expression  of  conviction  restii 
on  bare  philosophical  grounds,  from  a  mind  so  equipped,  so  acute,  and 
free,  has  great  weight,  and  must  influence  a  modest  student  who  hesitat 
in  confessed  incompetence."  The  argument  is  justly  powerful  when  b 
humanly  considered,  and  when  divinely  derived,  of  course,  it  absolute 
forecloses  all  doubts. 

Tenthly,  there  is  another  life,  because  a  belief  in  it  is  necessary 
order  this  world,  necessary  as  a  comfort  and  an  inspiration  to  man  no 
A  good  old  author  writes,  "the  very  nen-ea  and  sinews  of  religion 
Itope  of  immortality."  The  conviction  that  there  is  a  retril>utive  li 
hereafter  is  the  moral  cement  of  the  social  fabric.  Take  away  this  trut 
and  one  great  motive  of  patriots,  martyrs,  thinkers,  saints,  is  gon 
Take  it  away,  and  to  all  Ion-minded  men  selfishness  becomes  the  la 
earthly  enjoyment  the  only  (lood,  sufTering  and  death  the  only  ev 
Life  then  ia  to  be  supremely  coveted  and  never  put  in  risk  for  ai 
stake.  Self-indulgence  is  to  be  secured  at  any  hazard,  littli-  matter  1 
what  means.  Abandon  all  hope  of  a  life  to  come,  and  "from  th 
instant  fliere  is  nothing  serious  in  mortality."  In  order  that  the  wot 
should  be  governable,  ethical,  happy,  virtuous,  magnanimous,  is  it  p< 
sible  Ihat  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  world  to  believe  in  an  untruth 

"&>,  thou  hut  liiiin>irt*lit;r  In  iDindT 

lUnl  groiuidi  llut  wJI]  nul  U-t  Uieo  doubt  llf 
Tbc  itrubgiHt  sTQund  hprrln  I  find  .■— 

Finally,  the  climax  of  these  argumentations  is  capped  by  that  grai 
closing  consideration  which  we  may  entitle  the  force  of  congruity.  I 
convincing  results  of  a  confluence  of  harmonious  reasons.  Tlie  hyj 
thesis  of  immortality  accords  with  the  cardinal  facta  of  observatio 
meets  all  points  of  the  case,  and  satisfactorily  answers  every  requiremei 
It  is  the  solution  of  the  problem. — as  the  fact  of  Neptune  ex pliuned  t 
perturbations  of  the  a<^jacont  planets.  Kotliing  ever  gravitates  towar 
nothing ;  and  it  must  be  an  unseen  orb  tliaC  bo  draws  our  yearning  sou 
If  it  be  not  so,  then  what  terrible  contradictions  stagger  us,  and  whal 
chilling  doom  awaits  us  1  Oh,  what  mocking  irony  then  runs  Ihroi^ 
the  loftiest  promises  and  hopes  of  the  world!  Just  as  the  witie  and  go 
have  learned  to  live,  they  disappear  amidst  tho  unfeeling  waves 
oblivion,  like  snow-Rakes  in  the  ocean.  "The  super-earthly  desires 
man  are  then  created  in  him  only,  like  swallowed  diamonds,  to  ( 
■lowly  through  his  material  shell"  and  destroy  him. 


■  LnrlM,  IbHikbh  at  AnUnrltx  ia  U 
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The  denial  of  a  future  life  introduces  discord,  grief»  and  despair  in 
every  direction,  and,  by  making  each  step  of  advanced  culture  the 
■scent  to  a  wider  survey  of  tantalizing  glory  and  experienced  sorrow,  aa 
well  as  the  preparation  for  a  greater  fall  and  a  sadder  loss,  turns  faithful 
affection  and  heroic  thought  into  "  blind  furies  slinging  flame/'  Unless 
immortality  be  true,  man  appears  a  dark  riddle,  not  made  for  that 
of  which  he  is  made  capable  and  desirous:  every  thing  is  begun,  nothing 
ended ;  the  facts  of  the  present  scene  are  unintelligible ;  the  plainest 
analogies  are  violated ;  the  delicately-rising  scale  of  existence  is  broken 
off  abrupt;  our  best  reasonings  concerning  the  character  and  designs  of 
God,  also  concerning  the  implications  of  our  own  being  and  exi^erience, 
are  futile;  and  the  souFs  proud  faculties  tell  glorious  lies  as  thick  as 
Btars.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  usual  way  of  thinking. 

However  formidable  a  front  may  be  presented  by  the  spectral  array  of 
doubts  and  difliculties,  seeming  impediments  to  faith  in  immortality,  the 
faithful  servant  of  God,  equipped  with  philosophical*  culture  and  a 
saintly  life,  will  fearlessly  advance  upon  them,  scatter  them  right  and 
left,  and  win  victorious  access  to  the  prize.  iSo  the  mariner  sometimes, 
off  Sicilian  shores,  sees  a  wondrous  island  ahead,  apparently  stopping  his 
way  with  its  cypress  and  cedar  groves,  glittering  towers,  vine-wreathed 
balconies,  and  marble  stairs  sloping  to  the  water's  edge.  lie  sails  straight 
forward,  and,  severing  the  pillared  porticos  and  green  gardens  of  Fata 
Morgana,  glides  far  on  over  a  glassy  sea  smiling  in  the  undeceptive  sun. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THEORIES  OF  THE   BOUL'S   DESTINATION. 

Before  examining,  in  their  multifarious  detail,  the  special  thoughts 
and  fancies  respecting  a  future  life  prevalent  in  different  nations  and 
times,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view  of  those  general 
theories  of  the  destination  of  the  soul  under  which  all  the  individual 
varieties  of  opinion  may  be  classified.  Vast  and  incongruous  as  is  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  notions  brought  forth  by  the  history  of  this  province 
of  the  world's  belief,  the  whole  may  be  systematized,  discriminated, 
and  reduced  to  a  few  comprehensive  heads.  Such  an  architectural 
grouping  or  outlining  of  the  chief  schemes  of  thought  on  this  sul^'ect 
will  yield  several  advantages. 

Showing  how  the  different  views  arose  from  natural  speculations  on 
the  correlated  phenomena  of  the  outward  world  and  facts  of  human 
experience,  it  affords  an  indispensable  help  towards  a  philosophical 
analysis  and  explanation  of  the  popular  fsuth  as  to  the  destiny  of  man 
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after  death,  in  all  the  immense  diversity  of  its  contents.  An  orderly 
arrangement  and  exposition  of  these  cardinal  theories  also  form  an 
epitome  holding  a  bewildering  multitude  of  particulars  in  its  lucid 
and  separating  grasp,  changing  the  fruits  of  learned  investigation  from 
a  cumbersome  burden  on  the  memory  to  a  small  number  of  connected 
formularies  in  the  reason.  These  theories  serve  as  a  row  of  mirrors 
hung  in  a  line  of  historic  perspective,  retlecting  every  relevant  shape 
and  hue  of  meditation  and  faith  humanity  has  known,  from  the  ideal 
visions  of  the  Athenian  sage  to  the  instinctive  superstitions  of  the  Fejee 
savage.  When  we  have  adequately  defined  these  theories,— of  which 
there  are  seven, — traced  their  origin,  comprehended  their  significance 
and  bearings,  and  dissected  their  sup]jorting  pretensions,  then  the  whole 
field  of  our  theme  lies  in  light  before  us;  and,  however  grotesque  or 
mysterious,  simple  or  subtle,  may  be  the  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling 
in  relation  to  the  life  beyond  death  revealed  in  our  subsequent  researches, 
we  shall  know  at  once  where  to  refer  them  and  how  to  explain  them. 
The  precise  object,  therefore,  of  the  present  chapter  is'  to  set  forth  the 
comprehensive  theories  devised  to  solve  the  problem.  What  becomes  of 
man  when  he- dies? 

But  a  little  while  man  flourishes  liere  in  the  bosom  of  visible  natiure. 
Soon  he  disappears  from  our  scrutiny,  missed  in  all  the  places  that  knew 
him.  Whither  has  he  gone?  What  fate  has  befallen  him?  It  is  an 
awfiil  question.  In  comparison  with  its  concentrated  interest,  all  other 
afiairs  are  childish  and  momentary.  Whenever  that  solemn  question  is 
asked,  earth,  time,  and  the  heart,  natural  transformations,  stars,  fancy, 
and  the  brooding  intellect,  are  full  of  vague  oracles.  Let  us  see  what 
intelligible  answers  can  be  consti*ucted  from  their  responses. 

The  first  theory  which  we  shall  consider  propounds  itself  in  one 
terrible  word,  annihilation.  Logically  this  is  the  earliest,  historically  the 
latest,  view.  T|he  healthy  conscioui-ness,  the  eager  fancy,  the  controlling 
sentiment,  the  crude  thought, — all  the  uncurbed  instinctive  conclusions 
of  primitive  human  nature, — ^point  forcibly  to  a  continued  existence  for 
the  soul,  in  some  way,  when  the  body  shall  have  perished.  And  so 
history  shows  us  in  all  the  savage  nations  a  vivid  belief  in  a  future  life. 
But  to  the  philosophical  observer,  who  has  by  dint  of  speculation  freed 
himself  from  the  constraining  tendencies  of  desire,  faith,  imagination, 
and  authority,  the  thought  that  man  totally  ceases  with  the  destruction 
of  his  visible  organism  must  occur  as  the  first  and  simplest  settlement 
of  the  question.^  The  totality  of  manifested  life  has  absolutely  disap- 
])eared :  why  not  conclude  that  the  totality  of  real  life  has  actually  lost 
its  existence  and  is  no  more  ?  That  is  the  natural  inference,  unless  by 
some  means  the  contrary  can  be  proved.  Accordingly,  among  all  civilized 
people,  every  age  has  had  its  skeptics,  metaphysical  disputants  who  have 
mournfully  or  scoffingly  denied  the  separate  sur\'iva]  of  the  soul.     This 
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is  a  necessity  in  the  inevitable  sequences  of  observation  and  theory; 
because,  when  the  skeptic,  suppressing  or  escaping  his  biassed  wishes, 
the  trammels  of  traditional  opinion,  and  the  spontaneous  convictions 
prophetic  of  his  own  uninterrupted  being,  first  looks  over  the  wide  scene 
of  human  life  and  death,  and  reflectingly  asks,  What  is  the  sequel  of 
this  strange,  eventful  history?  obviously  the  conclusion  suggested  by  tho 
immediate  phenomena  is  that  of  entire  dissolution  and  blank  oblivion. 
This  result  is  avoided  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  deeper  philosophical  con- 
siderations and  of  inspiring  moral  truths.  But  some  will  not  call  in  that 
aid;  and  the  whole  superficial  appearance  of  the  cose — regarding  that 
alone,  as  they  then  will — is  fatal  to  our  imperial  hopes.  The  primordial 
clay  claims  its  own  from  the  disanimated  frame ;  and  the  vanished  life, 
like  the  flame  of  an  outbumt  taper,  has  cooi-ed  to  be.  Men  are  like 
bubbles  or  foam-flakes  on  the  world's  streaming  surface:  glittering  in 
a  momentary  ray,  they  break  and  are  gone,  and  only  the  dark  flood  re- 
mains still  flowing  forward.  They  are  like  tones  of  music,  commencing 
and  ending  with  the  unpurposed  breath  that  makes  them.  Nature  is 
a  vast  congeries  of.  mechanical  substances  pervaded  by  mindless  forces 
of  vitality.  Consciousness  is  a  production  which  results  from  the  fer- 
mentation and  elaboration  of  unconscious  materials ;  and  after  a  time  it 
deceases,  its  conditions  crumbling  into  their  inorganic  grounds  again. 
From  the  abyss  of  silence  and  dust  intelligent  creatures  break  forth,  shine, 
and  sink  back,  like  meteor-flashes  in  a  cloud.  The  generations  of  sen- 
tient being,  like  the  annual  growths  of  vegetation,  by  spontaneity  of 
dynamic  development,  spring  from  dead  matter,  flourish  through  their 
destined  cycle,  and  relapse  into  dead  matter.  The  bosom  of  nature  is, 
therefore,  at  once  the  wondrous  womb  and  the  magniflccnt  mausoleum 
of  man.  Fate,  like  an  iron  skeleton  seated  at  the  summit  of  the  world 
on  a  throne  of  fresh-growing  grass  and  mouldering  skulls,  presides  over 
all,  and  annihilation  is  the  universal  doom  of  individual  life.  Such  is 
the  atheistic  naturalist's  creed.  However  indefensible  or  shocking  it  is, 
it  repeatedly  appears  in  the  annuls  of  speculation ;  and  any  synopsis  of 
the  possible  conclusions  in  which  the  inquiry  into  man*s  destiny  may 
rest  that  should  omit  this,  would  be  grossly  imperfect. 

This  scheme  of  disbelief  is  met  by  insuperable  objections.  It  excludes 
some  essential  elements  of  the  case,  confines  itself  to  a  wholly  empirical 
view ;  and  consequently  the  relentless  solution  it  announces  applies  only 
to  a  mutilated  problem.  To  assert  the  cessation  of  the  soul  because  its 
physical  manifestations  through  the  body  have  ceased,  is  certainly  to 
afiirm  without  just  warrant.  It  would  appear  impossible  for  volition  and 
intelligence  to  originate  save  from  a  free  parent  mind.  Numerous  cogent 
evidences  of  design  seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God  by  whose  will 
all  things  are  ordered  according  to  a  plan.  Many  powerful  impressions 
and  arguments,  instinctive,  critical,  or  moral,  combine  to  teach  that  in 
the  wreck  of  matter  the  spirit  emerges,  deathless,  from  the  closing 
waves  of  decay.    The  confirmation  of  that  truth  becomes  irresistible  when 
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we  see  how  reason  and  conscience,  with  delighted  avidity,  seize  upon  its 
adaptedness  alike  to  the  brightest  features  and  the  darkest  defects  of 
the  present  life,  whose  imperfect  symmetries  and  segments  are  harmo- 
niously filled  out  by  the  ac^usting  complement  of  a  future  state.' 

The  next  representation  of  the  fate  of  the  soul  disposes  of  it  by  re- 
absorption  into  the  essence  from  which  it  emanat^l.  There  is  an  eternal 
fountain  of  unmade  life,  from  which  all  individual,  transient  lives  flow, 
and  into  which  they  return.  This  conception  arose  in  the  outset  from 
a  superficial  analogy  which  must  have  obtruded  itself  upon  primitive 
notice  and  speculation ;  for  man  is  led  to  his  first  metaphysical  inquiries 
by  a  feeling  contemplation  of  outward  phenomena.  Now,  in  the  mate? 
rial  world,  when  individual  forms  perish,  each  sensible  component  re- 
lapses into  its  original  element  and  becomes  an  undistinguishable  portion 
of  it.  Our  exhaled  breath  goes  into  the  general  air  and  is  united  with 
it:  the  dust  of  our  decaying  frames  becomes  part  of  the  ground  and 
vegetation.  So,  it  is  strongly  suggested,  the  lives  of  things,  the  souls 
of  men,  when  they  disappear  from  us,  ore  remerged  in  the  native  spirit 
whence  they  came.  The  essential  longing  of  every  part  for  union  with 
its  whole  is  revealed  and  vocal  throughout  all  nature.  Water  is  sullen  in 
stillness,  murmurs  in  motion,  and  never  ceases  its  gloom  or  its  com- 
plaining until  it  sleeps  in  the  sea.  Like  spray  on  the  rock,  the  stranding 
generations  strike  the  sepulchre  and  are  dissipated  into  universal  vapor. 
As  lightnings  slink  back  into  the  charged  bosom  of  the  thunder-cloud, 
as  exiger  waves,  spent,  subside  in  the  doop,  as  furious  gusts  die  away  in 
the  great  atmosphere,  so  the  gleaming  ranlcs  of  genius,  the  struggling 
masses  of  toil,  the  pompous  hosts  of  war,  fade  and  dissolve  away  into  the 
peaceful  bosom  of  the  all-engulfing  Soul.  This  Rim])lest,  earliest  philo- 
sophy of  mankind  has  had  most  extensive  and  permanent  prevalence.' 
For  immemorial  centuries  it  has  possesso<l  the  mind  of  the  countless 
millions  of  India.  Buur  thinks  the  Egyptian  identification  of  each 
deceased  person  with  Osiris  and  the  burial  of  him  under  that  name,  were 
meant  to  denote  the  reception  of  the  individual  human  life  into  the 
universal  nature-life.  The  doctrine  has  bi>en  implicitly  held  wherever 
pantheism  has  found  a  votary,  from  Anaximander,  to  whom  finite  crea- 
tures were  "disintegrations  or  decompositions  from  the  Infinite,"  to 
Alexander  Pope,  affirming  that 

"  All  arc  but  partii  nf  ono  itupcndoiu  whole, 
Whoite  body  nature  is.  nnd  God  the  •oul.'* 

The  first  reasoners,  who  gave  such  an  ineradicable  direction  and  tinge 
to  the  thinking  of  after-ages,  were  furthermore  driven  to  the  supposition 
of  a  final  absorption,  from  the  impossibility,  in  that  initiatory  stage  of 
thought,  of  grasping  any  other  theory  which  would  apparently  meet  the 
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case  so  well  or  be  more  satisfactory.  They,  of  course,  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  idea  that  God  is  a  personal  Spirit  whose  nature  is  revealed  in  the 
constitutive  characteristics  of  the  human  soul,  and  who  carries  on  his 
works  from  eternity  to  eternity  without  monotonous  repetition  or  weari- 
some stagnancy,  but  with  perpetual  variety  in  never-ceasing  motion. 
Whatever  commences  must  also  terminate,  they  said, — forgetting  that 
number  begins  with  one  but  has  no  end.  They  did  not  conceive  of  the 
universe  of  being  as  an  eternal  line,  making  immortality  desirable  for  its 
endless  novelty,  but  imaged  it  to  themselves  as  a  circle,  making  an  ever- 
lasting individual  consciousness  dreadful  for  its  intolerable  sameness, — 
an  immense  round  of  existence,  phenomena,  and  experience,  going  forth 
and  returning  into  itself,  over  and  over,  forever  and  ever.  To  escape  so 
repulsive  a  contemplation,  they  made  death  break  the  fencing  integu- 
ment of  consciousness  and  empty  all  weary  personalities  into  the  abso- 
lute abyss  of  being. 

Again:  the  extreme  difficulty  of  apprehending  the  truth  of  a  Creator 
literally  infinite,  and  of  a  limitless  creation,  would  lead  to  the  same 
result  in  another  way.  Without  doubt,  it  seemed  to  the  naive  thinkers 
of  antiquity,  that  if  hosts  of  new  beings  were  continually  coming  into 
life  and  increasing  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  future  state,  the 
fountain  from  which  they  proceeded  would  some  time  be  exhausted,  or 
the  universe  grow  plethoric  with  population.  There  would  be  no  more 
substance  below  or  no  more  room  above.  The  easiest  method  of  sur- 
mounting this  problem  would  be  by  the  hypothesis  that  all  spirits  come 
out  of  a  great  World-Spirit,  and,  having  run  their  mortal  careers,  are 
absorbed  into  it  again.  Many— especially  the  deepest  Oriental  dreamers- 
have  also  been  brought  to  solace  themselves  with  this  conclusion  by  a 
course  of  reasoning  based  on  the  exposures,  and  assumed  inevitable 
sufferings,  of  all  finite  being.  They  argue  that  every  existence  below 
the  absolute  God,  because  it  is  set  around  with  limitations,  is  necessarily 
obnoxious  to  all  sorts  of  miseries.  Its  pleasures  are  only  "  honey-drops 
scarce  tasted  in  a  sea  of  gall.''  This  conviction,  with  its  accompanying 
sentiment,  runs  through  the  sacred  books  of  the  East,  is  the  root  and 
heart  of  their  theology,  the  dogma  that  makes  the  crudest  penances 
pleasant  if  a  renewed  existence  may  thus  be  avoided.  The  sentiment  is 
not  alien  to  human  longing  and  surmise,  as  witnesses  the  night-thought 
of  the  English  poet  who,  world-sated,  and  sadly  yearning,  cries  through 
the  starry  gloom  to  God, — 

*<When  shall  my  scml  her  Incarnation  qalt. 
And,  rendopted  to  thy  blest  embrace, 
Obtain  her  apotheosis  in  thee?" 

Ilaving  stated  and  traced  the  doctrine  of  absorption,  it  remains  to  in- 
vestigate the  justice  of  its  grounds.  The  doctrine  starts  from  a  premise 
partly  true  and  ends  in  a  conclusion  partly  false.  We  emanate  from 
the  creative  power  of  God,  and  are  sustained  by  the  in-flowing  presence 
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of  his  life,  but  are  not  discerptions  from  his  own  being,  any  more  than 
beams  of  light  are  distinct  substances  shot  out  and  shorn  off  from  the 
sun  to  be  afterwards  drawn  back  and  assimilated  into  the  parent  orb.  We 
are  destined  to  a  harmonious  life  in  his  unifying  love,  but  not  to  be  fused 
and  lost  as  insentient  parts  of  his  total  consciousness.  We  are  products 
of  God's  will,  not  component  atoms  of  his  soul.  Souls  are  to  be  in  God 
as  stars  are  in  the  firmament,  not  as  lumps  of  salt  are  in  a  solvent.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  various  arguments. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  supported  by  the  philosophical  distinction  be- 
tween emanation  and  creation.  The  conception  of  creation  gives  us  a 
personal  God  who  wills  to  certain  ends ;  that  of  emanation  reduces  the 
Supreme  Being  to  a  ghastly  array  of  laws,  revolving  abysses,  galvanic 
forces,  nebular  star-dust,  dead  ideas,  and  vital  fluids.  According  to  the 
latter  supposition,  finite  exbtences  flow  from  the  Infinite  as  conse- 
quences from  a  principle,  or  streams  from  a  fountain ;  according  to  the 
former,  they  proceed  as  effects  from  a  cause,  or  thoughts  from  a  mind. 
That  is  pantheistic,  fatal,  and  involves  absorption  by  a  logical  necessity ; 
this  is  creative,  free,  and  does  not  presuppose  any  circling  return. 
Material  things  are  thoughts  which  God  transiently  contemplates  and 
dismisses;  spiritual  creatures  are  thoughts  which  he  permanently  ex- 
presses in  concrete  immortality.  The  soul  is  a  thought;  the  body  is  the 
word  in  which  it  is  clothed. 

Secondly,  the  analogy  which  first  leads  to  belief  in  absorption  is  falsely 
interpreted.  Taken  on  its  own  ground,  rightly  appreciated,  it  legitimates 
a  different  conclusion.  A  grain  of  sand  thrown  into  the  bosom  of 
Sahara  does  not  lose  its  individual  existence.  Distinct  drops  are  not 
annihilated  aa  to  their  simple  atoms  of  water,  though  sunk  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea.  The  final  particles  or  monads  of  air  or  granite  are  not  dis- 
solvingly  blended  into  continuity  of  unindividualized  atmosphere  or 
rock  when  united  with  their  elemental  masses,  but  are  thrust  unap* 
proaohably  apart  by  molecular  repulsion.  Now,  a  mind,  being,  as  we 
conceive,  no  composite,  but  an  ultimate  unity,  cannot  be  crushed  or 
melted  from  its  integral  persistence  of  personality.  Though  plunged 
into  the  centre  of  a  surrounding  wilderness  or  ocean  of  minds,  it  must 
still  retain  itself  unlost  in  the  multitude.  Therefore,  if  we  admit  the 
existence  of  an  inclusive  mundane  Soul,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
lesser  souls  received  into  it  are  deprived  of  their  individuality.  It  is 
"one  not  otherwise  than  as  the  sea  is  one,  by  a  similarity  and  contiguity 
of  parts,  being  composed  of  an  innumerable  host  of  distinct  spirits,  as 
that  is  of  aqueous  particles ;  and  as  the  rivers  continually  discharge  into 
the  sea,  so  the  vehicular  people,  upon  the  disruption  of  their  vehicles, 
discharge  and  incorporate  into  that  ocean  of  spirits  making  the  mundane 
Soul."* 


*  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  Put  II.  chap.  zxii. 
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Thirdly,  every  consideration  furnished  by  the  doctrine  of  final  causes 
as  applied  to  existing  creatures  makes  us  ask,  What  use  is  there  in  call- 
ing forth  souls  merely  that  they  may  be  taken  back  again  ?  To  justify 
their  creation,  the  fulfilment  of  some  educative  aim,  and  then  the  lasting 
fruition  of  it,  appear  necessary.  Why  else  should  a  soul  be  drawn  from 
out  the  unformed  vastness,  and  have  its  being  struck  into  bounds,  and 
be  forced  to  pass  through  such  appalling  ordeals  of  good  and  evil,  pleasure 
and  agony  ?  An  individual  of  any  kind  is  as  important  as  its  race ;  for  it 
contains  in  possibility  all  that  its  type  does.  And  the  purposes  pf  things, 
so  far  as  we  can  discern  them, — the  nature  of  our  spiritual  constitution, 
the  meaning  of  our  circumstances  and  probation,  the  resulting  tendencies 
of  our  experience, — all  seem  to  prophesy,  not  the  destruction,  but  the 
perfection  and  perpetuation,  of  individual  being. 

Fourthly,  the  same  inference  is  yielded  by  applying  a  similar  considera- 
tion to  the  Creator.  Allowing  him  consciousness  and  intentions,  as  we 
must,  what  object  could  he  have  either  in  exerting  his  creative  power  or 
in  sending  out  portions  of  himself  in  new  individuals,  save  the  pro- 
duction of  so  many  immortal  personalities  of  will,  knowledge,  and  love, 
to  advance  towards  the  perfection  of  holiness,  wisdom,  and  blessedness, 
— filling  his  mansions  with  his  children  ?  By  thus  multiplying  his  own 
image  he  adds  to  the  number  of  happy  creatures  who  are  to  be  bound 
together  in  bands  of  glory,  mutually  receiving  and  returning  his  affec- 
tion, and  Fwells  the  tide  of  conscious  bliss  which  fills  and  rolls  forever 
through  his  eternal  universe. 

Nor,  finally,  is  it  necessary  to  expect  personal  oblivion  in  God  in  order 
to  escape  from  evil  and  win  exuberant  happiness.  Those  ends  are  as 
well  secured  by  the  fruition  of  God's  love  in  us  as  by  the  drowning  of 
our  conscioiisness  in  his  plenitude  of  delight.  Precisely  herein  consists 
the  fundamental  distinction  of  the  Christian  from  the  Brahmanic  doc- 
trine of  human  destiny.  The  Christian  hopes  to  dwell  in  blissful  union 
with  God's  will,  not  to  be  annihiiatingly  sunk  in  his  essence.  To  borrow 
an  illustration  from  Scotus  Erigena,^  as  the  air  when  thoroughly  illumined 
by  sunshine  still  keeps  its  aerial  nature  and  does  not  become  sunshine, 
or  as  iron  all  red  in  the  flame  still  keeps  its  metallic  substance  and 
does  not  turn  to  fire  itself,  so  a  soul  fully  possessed  and  moved  by  God 
does  not  in  consequence  lose  its  own  sentient  and  intelligent  being.  It 
is  still  a  bounded  entity,  though  recipient  of  boundless  divinity.  Thus 
evil  ceases,  each  personality  is  preserved  and  intensely  glorified,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  God  is  all  in  all.  The  totality  of  perfected,  enraptured, 
immortalized  humanity  in  heaven  may  be  described  in  this  manner, 
adopting  the  masterly  expression  of  Coleridge: — 

**  And  M  one  body  seenii  the  aggregato 
Of  Atoms  numberleat,  Mch  organized, 


*  PhUotophy  and  Doctrines  of  Erigena,  Unireraalist  Qnarteriy  Reriew,  yoL  tU.  p.  100. 
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So,  by  a  strange  and  dim  similitude, 
Infinite  myriada  of  Belf-conacioiis  mindi 
In  one  containing  Spirit  lire,  who  flllf 
With  absolute  ubiquity  of  thought 
All  his  inTolT^d  monads,  that  yet  seem 
Each  to  pursue  its  own  Mlf-centring  end." 

A  third  mode  of  answering  the  question  of  human  destiny  is  by  the 
conception  of  a  general  resurrection.  Souls,  as  fast  as  they  leave  the  body, 
are  gathered  in  some  intermediate  state,  a  starless  grave-world,  a  ghostly 
limbo,  y^hen  the  present  cycle  of  things  is  completed,  when  the  clock 
of  time  runs  down  and  its  lifeless  weight  falls  in  the  socket,  and  **  Death's 
empty  helmet  yawns  grimly  over  the  funeral  hatchment  of  the  world," 
the  gates  of  this  long-barred  receptacle  of  the  deceased  will  be  struck 
open,  and  its  pale  prisoners,  in  accumulated  hosts,  issue  forth,  and  enter 
on  the  immortal  inheritance  reserved  for  them.  In  the  sable  land  of  Hades 
all  departed  generations  are  bivouacking  in  one  vast  army.  On  the  resiu> 
rection-morning,  striking  their  shadowy  tents,  they  will  scale  the  walls 
of  the  abyss,  and,  reinvested  with  their  bodies,  either  plant  their  banners 
on  the  summits  of  the  earth  in  p>ermanent  encampment,  or  storm  the 
battlements  of  the  sky  and  colonize  heaven  with  flesh  and  blood.  All 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  psychopannychism,  or  the  sleep  of  souls 
from  death  till  the  last  day,  in  addition  to  the  general  body  of  orthodox 
Cliristians,  have  been  supporters  of  this  conclusion.* 

Three  explanations  are  possible  of  the  origination  of  this  belief.  First, 
a  man  musing  over  the  affecting  panorama  of  the  seasons  as  it  rolls 
through  the  year, — ^budding  life  alternating  with  deadly  desolation, 
spring  still  bringing  back  the  freshness  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  carolling 
birds,  as  if  raising  them  from  an  annual  interment  in  winter*s  cold 
grave, — and  then  thinking  of  the  destiny  of  his  own  race, — how  many 
generations  have  ripened  and  decayed,  how  many  human  crops  have 
been  harvested  from  the  cradle  and  planted  in  the  tomb,  might  naturally 
—especially  if  he  had  any  thing  of  the  poet's  associating  and  creative 
mind — say  to  himself.  Are  we  altogether  perishable  dust,  or  are  we  seed 
sown  for  higher  flelds, — seed  lying  dormant  now,  but  at  last  to  sprout 
into  swift  immortality  wlicn  God  shall  make  a  new  sunshine  and  dew 
omnipotently  penetrate  tlie  dry  mould  where  we  tarry?  No  matter 
how  partial  the  analogy,  how  forced  the  process,  how  false  the  result, 
such  imagery  would  sooner  or  later  occur ;  and,  having  occurred,  it  is  no 
more  strange  that  it  should  get  literal  acceptance  than  it  is  that  many 
other  popular  figments  should  have  secured  the  firm  establishment  they 
have. 

Secondly,  a  mourner  just  bereaved  of  one  in  whom  his  whole  love 
was  garnered,  distracted  with  grief,  his  faculties  unbalanced,  his  soul  a 
chaos,  is  of  sorrow  and  fantasy  all  compact;  and  he  solaces  himself  with 


*  B:iumgarten.  Beantwortuns  dee  Sendschrelbcns  Ileyni  Torn  Scblafe  der  abgoechiedenen  Feelen. 
Chalmers,  Astronomical  Dlseoarses,  It. 
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the  ideal  embodiment  of  his  dreams,  half  seeing  what  he  thinks,  half 
believing  what  he  wishes.  His  desires  pass  through  unconscious  volition 
into  supposed  facts.  Before  the  miraculous  power  of  his  grief-wielded 
iQiagination  the  world  is  fluent,  and  fate  runs  in  the  moulds  ho  conceives* 
The  adored  form  on  which  corruption  now  banquets,  he  sees  again,  ani- 
mated, beaming,  clasped  in  his  arms.  He  cries.  It  cannot  be  that  those 
holy  days  are  forever  ended,  that  I  shall  never  more  realize  the  blissful 
dream  in  which  we  trod  the  sunny  worl^d  together!  Oh,  it  must  be  that 
some  time  God  will  give  me  back  again  that  beloved  one !  the  sepulchre 
closed  so  fast  shall  be  unsealed,  the  dead  be  restored,  and  all  be  as  it  was 
before !  The  conception  thus  once  born  out  of  the  delirium  of  busy 
thought,  anguished  love,  and  regnant  imagination,  may  in.  various  ways 
win  a  fixed  footing  in  faith. 

Thirdly,  the  notion  which  we  are  now  contemplating  is  one*  link  in  a 
chain  of  thought  which,  in  the  course  of  time  and  therange^of  specula- 
tion, the  theorizing  mind  could  not  fail  to  forge.  The-  concatenation 
of  reflections  is  this.  Death  is  the  separation  of  soul  and  body;.  Thait 
separation  is  repulsive,  an  evil.  Therefore  it  was  not  intended  by  the 
Infinite  Goodness,  but  was  introduced  by  a  foe;  aiid  is  a  foreign,  marring 
element.  Finally  God  will  vanquish  his  antagonist,  and  banish  from  the 
creation  all  his  thwarting  interferences  with,  the-  primitive*  perfection 
of  harmony  and  happiness.  Accordingly,,  the  souls  which  Satan  has 
caused  to  be  separated  from  their  bodies  are  reserved'  apart  until  the 
fulness  of  time,  when  there  shall  be  a  universal  resurrection  and 'restora- 
tion. So  far  as  reason  is  competent  to  pronounce  on  this  view  considered 
as  a  sequel  to  the  disembodying^ doom  of  man,  it  is  an  arbitrary  piece  of 
fancy.  Philosophy  ignores  it..  Science  gives- no  hint  of  it..  It  sprang 
from  unwarranted  metaphors,  perverted,  exaggerated,  based  on  analogies 
not  parallel.  So  far  as  it  assumes  to  rest  onrevelationdt  will  be  examined 
in  another  place. 

Fourthly,  after  the  notion- of  a*  great,  epochal  resurrection;  as  a  reply  to 
the  inquiry,  What  is  to  become  of  the  soul?  a  dogma  is  next  encountered 
which  we  shall  style  that  of  a  local'  and'  irrevocable  conveyance.  The  dis- 
embodied spirit  is  conveyed' to  some  fixed  region,^  a  penal:  or -a  blissful 
abode,  where  it  is  to  tarry  unalterably..  This  idea  of  the- banishment  or 
admission  of  trouls,  according  to  their  deserts,. or  according  to- an* elective 
grace,  into  an  anchored,  location,  called  hell  or  heaveui  a  retributive  or 
rewarding  residence  for  eternity,  we  shall  pass  by  with  few  words,  because 
it  recurs  for  fuller  examination  in.  other  chapters.  Ihi  the -first  place,  the 
whole  picture  is  a  gross. simile  drawn  from. occurrences  of  this- outward 
world  and  uivjustifiably  applied  to  the  fortunes  of  the  mind  in  i  the  invi- 
sible sphere  of  the  future.  The  figment  of  a  judicial:  transportation  of 
the  soul  from  one  place- or  planet  to  another,  as  if  by  a  Charon's  boat,  is 
a  clattering  and  repulsive  conceit,  inadmissible  by  one  who  apprehends 

'  Lftoge,  Dm  Land  der.UerrUchkeli 
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the  noiseless  continuity  of  God's  self-executing  laws.  It  is  a  jarring 
mechanical  clash  thrust  amidst  the  smooth  evolution  of  spiritual  des- 
tinies. It  compares  with  the  facts  as  the  supposition  that  the  planets 
are  swung  around  the  Pun  by  material  chains  compares  with  the  liyv 
of  gravitation  Moral  compensation  is  no  better  secured  by  imprison- 
ment or  freedom  in  separate  localities  than  it  is,  in  a  common  envi- 
ronment, by  tlie  fatal  working  of  their  interior  forces  of  character,  and 
their  rehUions  with  all  things  else.  Moreover,  these  antagonist  kingdoms, 
Tartarean  and  Elysian,  defined  as  the  everlasting  habitations  of  departed 
souls,  have  been  successively  driven,  as  dissipated  visions,  from  their 
assumed  latitudes  and  longitudes,  one  after  another,  by  progressive  dis- 
covery, until  now  the  intelligent  mind  knows  of  no  assignable  spot  for 
them.  Since  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  fixed  locations  to  which 
the  soul  is  to  be  carried,  to  abide  there  forever  in  appointed  joy  or  woe, 
and  since  there  is  no  scientific  necessity  nor  moral  use  for  the  supposi- 
tion of  such  places  and  of  the  transferrence  of  the  departed  to  Ihem,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  reject  the  associated  belief  as  a  deluding  mistake. 
The  truth,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  not  that  different  souls  are  borne  by  con- 
stabulary apparitions  to  two  immured  dwellings,  manacled  and  hurried 
into  Tophet  or  saluted  and  ushered  into  Paradise,  but  that  all  souls 
spontaneously  pass  into  one  immense  empire,  drawn  therein  by  their 
appropriate  attractions,  to  assimilate  a  strictly  discriminative  experience. 
But,  as  to  this,  let  each  thinker  form  his  own  conclusion. 

The  fifth  view  of  the  destination  of  the  soul  may  be  called  the  theory 
of  recurrence,^  When  man  dies,  his  surviving  spirit  is  immediately  born 
again  in  a  new  body.  Thus  the  souls,  assigned  in  a  limited  number  to 
each  world,  continually  return,  each  one  still  forgetful  of  his  previous 
lives.  This  seems  to  be  the  specific  creed  of  the  Druses,  who  aflSrm  that 
all  souls  were  created  at  once,  and  that  the  number  is  unchanged,  while 
they  are  born  over  and  over.  A  Druse  boy,  dreadfully  alarmed  by  the 
discharge  of  a  gun,  on  being  asked  by  a  Christian  the  cause  of  his  fear, 
replied,  *'  I  was  born  murdered '"  that  is,  the  soul  of  a  man  who  had 
been  shot  passed  into  his  body  at  the  moment  of  his  birth.*  The  young 
mountaineer  would  seem,  from  the  sudden  violence  with  which  he  was 
snatched  out  of  his  old  house,  to  have  dragged  a  trail  of  connecting  con- 
sciousness over  into  his  new  one.  As  a  general  rule,  in  distinction  from 
such  an  exception,  memory  is  like  one  of  those  passes  which  the  con- 
ductors of  railroad-trains  give  their  passengers,  "  good  for  this  trip  only." 
The  notion  6f  an  endless  succession  of  lives  on  the  familiar  stage  of  this 
dear  old  world,  commencing  each  with  clean-wiped  tablets,  possesses  for 
some  minds  a  fathomlesa  allurement ;  but  others  wish  for  no  return- 
pass  on  their  ticket  to  futurity,  pref<u*ring  an  adventurous  abandon- 
ment **  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  in  unknown  immensity,  to  a 


*  Fchmidins,  IMrcu  de  Multiplici  Animnrum  Reditu  iu  Corpora. 
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renewed  excursion  through  landscapes  already  traversed  and  experiences 
drained  before. 

Fourier's  doctrine  of  immortality  belongs  here.  According  to  his 
idea,  the  Great  Soul  of  this  globe  is  a  composite  being,  comprising  about 
ten  billions  of  individual  souls.  Their  connection  with  this  planet  will  be 
for  nearly  eighty  thousand  years.  Then  the  whole  sum  of  them  will 
swarm  to  some  higher  planet, — Fourier  himself,  perhaps,  being  the  old 
gray  gander  that  will  head  the  flock,  pilot-king  of  their  flight.  Each 
man  is  to  ex^oy  about  four  hundred  births  on  earth,  poetic  justice  leading 
him  successively  through  all  the  grades  and  phases  of  fortune,  from 
cripplehood  and  beggary  to  paragonship  and  the  throne.  The  invisible 
residence  of  spirits  and  the  visible  are  both  on  this  globe,  the  former  in 
the  Great  Soul,  the  latter  in  bodies.  In  the  other  life  the  soul  becomes 
a  sharer  in  the  woes  of  the  Great  Soul,  which  is  as  unhappy  as  seven- 
eighths  of  the  incarnated  souls ;  for  its  fate  is  a  compound  of  the  fates 
of  the  human  souls  taken  collectively.  Coming  into  this  outward  scene 
at  birth,  we  lose  anew  all  memory  of  past  existence,  but  wake  up  again 
in  the  Great  Soul  with  a  perfect  recollection  of  all  our  previous  lives  both 
in  the  invisible  and  in  the  visible  world.  These  alternating  passages 
between  the  two  states  will  co;ntinue  until  the  final  swooping  of  total 
humanity  from  this  exhausted  planet  in  search  of  a  better  abode.'^ 

The  idea  of  the  recurrence  of  souls  is  the  simplest  means  of  meeting 
t  difficulty  stated  thus  by  the  ingenious  Abraham  Tucker  in  his  *'  Light 
of  Nature  Pursued."  ''The  numbers  of  souls  daily  pouring  in  from  hence 
upon  the  next  world  seem  to  require  a  proportionable  drain  from  it 
somewhere  or  other ;  for  else  the  country  might  be  overstocked.''  The 
objection  urged  against  such  a  belief  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  re- 
member having  lif  ed  before  is  rebutted  by  the  assertion  that 

**  Some  draoght  of  LoChe  doCh  >wait, 
.  As  old  mythologies  relaCei, 
The  slipping  through  from  state  to  state.** 

The  tiieory  associated  with  this  Lethean  draught  is  confirmed  by  its 
responsive  correspondence  with  many  unutterable  experiences,  vividly 
felt  or  darkly  recognised,  in  our  deepest  bosom.  It  seems  as  if  occa- 
sionally the  poppied  drug  or  other  oblivious  antidote  administered  by 
nature  had  been  so  much  diluted  that  reason,  only  half  baffled,  struggles 
to  decipher  the  dim  runes  and  vestiges  of  a  foregone  state ; — 

"  /  nd  ever  somethiag  is  or  seems 
That  tooches  us  with  mystic  gleams, 
like  glimpses  of  fuigottua  dreams.** 

In  those  excursive  reveries,  fed  by  hope  and  winged  with  dream,  which 
scour  the  glens  and  scale  the  peaks  of  the  land  of  thought,  this  nook  of 
hypothesis  must  some  time  be  discovered.    And,  brought  to  light,  it  has 


*  Foorier,  Pkaioiis  of  Am  Hwnaa  Soul,  (3Iordl*8  translation,)  Introdnction,  to!,  i.  pp.  14-18;  also 
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much  to  interest  and  to  please ;  but  it  is  too  destitute  of  tangible  proof 
to  be  successfully  maintained  against  assault.^^ 

There  is  another  faith  as  to  the  fate  of  souls,  best  stated,  j)erhaps,  in  .the 
phrase  perpetual  migration.  The  soul,  by  successive  deaths  and  births,  trfr« 
verses  the  universe,  an  everlasting  traveller  through  the  rounds  of  being 
and  the  worlds  of  space,  a  transient  sojourner  briefly  inhabiting  each.'* 
AH  reality  is  finding  its  way  up  towards  the  attracting,  retreating  Godhead. 
Minerals  tend  to  vegetables,  these  to  animals,  these  to  men.  Blind  but 
yearning  matter  aspires  to  spirit,  intelligent  spirits  to  divinity.  In  every 
grain  of  dust  sleep  an  army  of  future  generations.  As  every  thing  below 
man  gropes  upward  towards  his  conscious  estate,  "  the  trees  being  imper- 
fect men,  that  seem  to  bemoan  their  imprisonment,  rooted  in  the  ground,'' 
BO  man  himself  shall  climb  the  illimitable  ascent  of  creation,  every  step 
a  star.  The  animal  organism  is  a  higher  kind  of  vegetable,  whose  develop- 
ment begins  with  those  substances  with  the  production  of  which  the  life 
of  an  ordinary  vegetable  ends.*'  The  fact,  too,  that  embryonic  man  pajsses 
through  ascending  stages  undistinguishable  from  those  of  lower  crea- 
tures, is  full  of  meaning.  Does  it  not  betoken  a  preserved  epitome  of 
the  long  history  of  slowly-rising  existence  ?  What  unplummeted  abysses 
of  time  and  distance  intervene  from  the  primary  rock  to  the  Victoria 
Regia!  and  again  from  the  first  crawling  spine  to  the  fetterless 
mind  of  a  Schelling !  But,  snail-pace  by  snail-pace,  those  immeasurable 
separations  have  been  bridged  over ;  and  so  every  thing  that  now  lies  at 
the  dark  basis  of  dust  shall  finally  reach  the  transplendent  apex  of 
intellect.  The  objection  of  theological  prejudice  to  this  developing 
succession  of  ascents — that  it  is  degrading — is  an  unhealthy  mistake. 
Whether  we  have  ris^n  or  fallen  to  our  present  rank,  the  actual  rank 
itself  is  not  altered.  And  in  one  respect  it  is  better  for  man  to  be  an  ad- 
vanced oyster  than  a  degraded  god ;  for  in  the  former  case  the  path  is 
upwards,  in  the  latter  it  is  downwards.  "  We  wake,"  observes  a  profound 
thinker,  "and  find  ourselves  on  a  stair:  there  are  other  stairs  below  us, 
which  we  seem  to  have  ascended ;  there  are  stairs  above  us,  many  a  one, 
which  go  upward  and  out  of  sight."  Such  was  plainly  the  trust  of  the 
author  of  the  following  exhortation : — 

**  ne  worthy  of  death ;  and  lo  learn  to  lire 
That  every  incamatioD  of  thy  sonl 
In  other  realms,  and  worlds,  and  firmaments 
Shall  be  more  pure  and  high/* 

Bulwer  likewise  has  said,  '*  Eternity  may  be  but  an  endless  series  of 
those  emigrations  which  men  call  deaths^  abandonments  of  home  after 
home,  ever  to  fairer  scenes  and  loftier  heights.  Age  after  age,  the  spirit — 
that  glorious  nomad — may  shift  its  tent,  fated  not  to  rest  in  the  dull 


n  Bertram,  PrUfting  der  Meinnng  ron  der  PrKexIfltons  der  menschlichen  Seelo. 
n  KUmberger,  8til1*T>eben,  oder  Ubcr  die  Unsterblichkcit  dor  Socle. 
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Elysium  of  the  heathen,  but  carrying  with  it  evermore  its  twin  elements, 
activity  and  desire." 

But  there  is  something  imsatisfactory,  even  sad  and  dreary,  in  this 
prospect  of  incessant  migration.  Must  not  the  pilgrim  pine  and  tire  for 
a  goal  of  rest?  Exhausted  with  wanderings,  sated  with  experiments, 
will  he  not  pray  for  the  exempted  lot  of  a  contented  fruition  in  repose  ? 
One  must  weary  at  last  of  being  even  so  sublime  a  vagabond  as  he  whose 
nightly  hostelries  are  stars.  And,  besides,  how  will  sundered  friends  and 
lovers,  between  whom,  on  the  road,  races  and  worlds  interpose,  ever  over- 
take each  other,  and  be  conjoined  to  journey  hand  ii^  hand  again  or  build 
a  bower  together  by  the  way  ?  A  pdetwof  finest  mould, in  happiest  mood, 
once  saw  a  leaf  drop  from  a  tree  which  overhung  a  mirroring  stream. 
The  reflection  of  the  leaf  in  the  watery  sky-hollow  far  below  seemed  to 
rise  from  beneath  as  swiftly  as  the  object  fell  from  above ;  and  the  two, 
encountering  at  the  surface,  became  one.  Then  he  sang, — touching  with 
his  strain  the  very  marrow  of  deepest  human  desire, — 

''How  tpeedi,  fh>in  in  the  riTer*s  thought. 

The  ■pirit  of  the  leaf  that  fklU, 
Its  hearen  in  that  calm  booom  wrought. 

As  mine  among  yon  crimson  walls  I 
From  the  dry  bough  it  spins,  to  greet 

Its  shadow  on  the  placid  rirer : 
bo  might  I  my  companions  meet, 

Nor  roam  the  countless  worlds  forever  I" 

Moreover,  some  elements  of  this  theory  are  too  grotesque,  are  the  too 
rash  inferences  from  a  too  crude  induction,  to  win  sober  credit  to  any 
extenL  It  is  easy  to  devise  and  carry  out  in  consistent  descriptive  details 
the  hypothesis  that  the  soul  has  risen,  through  ten  thousand  transitions, 
from  the  condition  of  red  earth  or  a  tadpole  to  its  present  rank,  and 
that, — 

**  As  it  once  crawlM  upon  the  sod. 
It  yet  shall  grow  to  be  a  god  ;*' 

but  what  scientific  evidence  is  there  to  confirm  and  establish  the  sup- 
position as  a  truth  ?  Why,  if  it  be  so, — to  borrow  the  humorous  satire  of 
good  old  Henry  More, — 

**Th«i  it  will  fullow  that  odd-stopping  curd 
And  harden'd  moldy  cheese,  when  they  have  rid 
Due  circuits  through  the  heart,  at  last  shall  speed 
Of  life  and  sense,  look  thorough  our  thin  eyes 
And  Tiew  the  close  wherein  the  cow  did  feed 
Whence  they  were  milk'd :  grosse  pie>cnut  will  grow  wise, 
And  pickled  encumbers  sans  doubt  philosophize!" 

The  form  of  this  general  outline  stalks  totteringly  on  stilts  of  fancy,  and 
sprawls  headlong  with  a  logical  crash  at  the  first  critical  probe. 

The  final  theory  of  the  destination  of  souls,  now  left  to  be  set  forth, 
may  be  designated  by  the  word  trangitum,^*    It  affirms  that  at  death  they 

M  Taykr,  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life,  ch.  xii. 
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I>as8  from  the  separate  material  worlds,  which  are  their  initiating  nor. 
series,  into  the  common  spiritual  world,  which  is  everywhere  present. 
Thus  the  visible  peoples  the  invisible,  each  person  in  his  turn  consciously 
rising  from  this  wprld's  rudimentary  darkness  to  that  world's  universal 
light.    Dwelling  here,  free  souls,  housed  in  frames  of  dissoluble  clay, — 

**  We  hold  ft  middle  nmk  'twlxt  heaTeo  and  earth. 
On  the  iMt  rerge  of  mortal  being  etand, 
Ooee  to  the  realm  where  angels  hare  their  birth. 
Just  on  the  bonndaries  of  the  •pirit4and." 

Why  has  God  ''  broken  up  the  solid  material  of  the  universe  into  innume- 
rable little  globes,  and  swung  each,  of  them  in  the  centre  of  an  impassable 
solitude  of  space,"  unless  it  be  to  train  up  in  the  various  spheres  separate 
households  for  final  union  as  a  single  diversified  family  in  the  boundless 
spiritual  world  ?^'  The  surmise  is  not  unreasonable,  but  recommends 
itself  strongly,  that, — 

**  If  yonder  stare  be  flll'd  with  fbrnu  of  breathing  day  like  oiun. 
Perchance  the  $paee  wkUh  tprtadt  between  ie  for  a  fpirit's  powere." 

The  soul  encased  in  flesh  is  thereby  confined  to  one  home,  its  natal 
nest ;  but,  liberated  at  death,  it  wanders  at  will,  unobstructed,  through 
every  world  and  cerulean  deep;  and  wheresoever  it  is,  there,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  own  capacity  and  fitness,  is  heaven  and  is  God.'*  All 
those  world-spots  so  tliickly  scattered  through  the  Yggdrtisill  of  universal 
space  are  but  the  brief  sheltering-places  where  embryo  intelligences 
clip  their  shel]s,  and  whence,  as  soon  as  fledged  through  the  discipline 
of  earthly  teaching  and  essays,  the  broodlet  80uU  Uike  wing  into  the 
mighty  airs  of  immensity,  and  thus  enter  on  their  eternal  emancipation. 
This  conjecture  is,  of  all  which  have  been  offered  yet.  perhaps  the 
Completest,  least  perplexed,  best  recommended  by  its  harmony  with 
our  knowledge  and  our  hope.  And  so  one  might  wish  to  rest  in  it  with 
humble  trust. 

The  final  destiny  of  an  immortal  soul,  after  its  transition  into  the  other 
world,  must  be  either  unending  progress  towards  infinite  perfection,  or 
the  reaching  of  its  perihelion  at  last  and  then  revolving  in  uninterrupted 
fruition.  In  the  former  case,  pursuing  an  infinite  aim,  with  each  degree 
of  its  attainment  the  flying  goal  still  recedes.  In  the  latter  case,  it  will 
in  due  season  touch  its  bound  and  there  be  satisfied, — 

*<  When  weak  Time  shall  be  poor'd  oat 
Into  Eternity,  and  circular  Joys 
Dance  in  an  endlees  round." 

This  result  seems  the  more  probable  of  the  two;  for  the  assertion  of 
countless  decillions  of  personalities  all  progressing  beyond  every  conceiv- 
able limit,  on,  still  on,  forever,  is  incredible.  If  endless  linear  progress 
were  the  destiny  of  each  being,  the  whole  universe  would  at  last  become 
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a  liue !  And  though  it  is  true  that  the  idea  of  an  ever-novel  chase  attracts 
and  refreshes  the  imagination,  while  the  idea  of  a  monotonous  revolution 
repels  and  wearies  it,  this  is  simply  because  we  judge  after  our  poor 
earthly  experience  and  its  flagging  analogies.  It  will  not  be  so  if  that 
revolution  is  the  vivid  realization  of  all  our  being's  possibilities. 

Annihilation,  absorption,  resurrection,  conveyance,  recurrence,  migra- 
tion, transition, — these  seven  answers  to  the  question  of  our  fate,  and  of 
its  relation  to  the  course  of  nature,  are  thinkable  in  words.  •  We  may 
choose  from  among  them,  but  can  cotistructno  real  eighth.  First,  there 
b  a  constant  succession  of  growth  and  decay.  Second,  there  is  a  per- 
petual flow  and  ebb  of  personal  emanation  and  impersonal  resumption. 
Third,  there  is  a  continual  return  of  the  same  persistent  entities. 
Fourth,  all  matter  may  be  sublimated  to  spirit,  and  souls  alone  remain 
to  occupy  boundless  space.  Fifth,  the  power  of  death  may  cease,  all 
the  astronomic  orbs  be  populated  and  enjoyed,  each  by  one  generation 
of  everlasting  inhabitants, — the  present  order  continuing  in  each  earth 
until  enough  have  lived  to  fill  it,  then  all  of  them,  physically  restored, 
dwelling  on  it,  with  no  more  births  or  deaths.  Sixth,  if  matter  be  not 
transmutable  to  soul,  when  that  peculiar  re-ality  from  which  souls  are 
developed  is  exhausted,  and  the  last  generation  of  incarnated  beings 
have  risen  from  the  flesh,  the  material  creation  may,  in  addition  to  the 
inter-stellar  region,  be  eternally  appropriated  by  the  spirit-races  to  their 
own  free  range  and  use,  through  adaptations  of  faculty  unknown  to  us 
BOW ;  else  it  may  vanish  as  a  phantasmal  spectacle.  Or,  finally,  souls 
may  be  absolutely  created  out  of  nothing  by  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
and  the  universe  may  be  infinite :  then  the  process  may  proceed  forever. 

But  men's  beliefs  are  formed  rather  by  the  modes  of  thought  they  have 
learned  to  adopt  than  by  any  proofs  they  have  tested ;  not  by  argumen- 
tation about  a  subject,  but  by  the  way  of  looking  at  it.  The  moralist  re- 
gards all  creation  as  the  work  of  a  personal  God,  a  theatre  of  moral  ends, 
—a  just  Providence  watching  over  the  parts,  and  the  conscious  immortal- 
ity of  the  actors  an  inevitable  accompaniment.  The  physicist  contem- 
plates the  universe  as  constituted  of  atoms  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
which  subsist  in  perfect  mobility  through  space,  but  are  concreted  in  the 
molecular  masses  of  the  planets.  The  suns  are  vast  engines  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  or  motion,  the  equivalent  of  all  kinds  of  force.  This,  in 
its  diffusion,  causes  innumerable  circulations  and  combinations  of  the  ori- 
ginal atoms.  Organic  growth,  life,  is  the  fruition  of  a  force  derived  from 
the  sun.  Decay,  death,  is  the  rendering  up  of  that  force  in  its  equiva- 
lents. Thus,  the  universe  is  a  composite  unity  of  force,  a  solidarity  of  ul- 
timate unities  which  are  indestructible,  though  in  constant  circulation  of 
new  groupings  and  journeys.  To  the  religious  faith  of  the  moralist,  man 
is  an  eternal  person,  reaping  what  he  has  sowed.  To  the  speculative 
intellect  of  the  physicist,  man  is  an  atomic  force,  to  be  liberated  into  the 
ethereal  medium  until  again  harnessed  in  some  organism.  In  both  cases 
he  is  immortal :  but  in  that,  as  a  free  citizen  of  the  ideal  world ;  in  this, 
as  a  flying  particle  of  the  dynamic  immensity. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BARBARIAN  NOTIONS  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

.  Procsbdino  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  fancies  and  opinions  in  re* 
gard  to  a  future  life^  which  have  been  prevalent,  in  different  ages,  in 
various  nations  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  best  to  begin  by  presenting,  in  a 
rapid  series,  some  sketches  of  the  conceits  of  those  uncivilized  tribes  who 
did  not — so  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches — ^possess  a  doctrine  sufficiently 
distinctive  and  full,  or  important  enough  in  its  historical  relations,  to 
warrant  a  detailed  treatment  in  separate  chapters. 

We  will  glance  first  at  the  negroes.  According  to  all  accounts,  while 
there  are,  among  the  numerous  tribes,  diversities  and  degrees  of  supersti- 
tion, there  is  yet,  throughout  the  native  pagan  population  of  Africa,  a 
marked  general  agreement  of  belief  in  the  survival  of  the  soul,  in 
spectres,  divination,  and  witchcraft ;  and  there  is  a  general  similarity  of 
funeral  usages.  Early  travellers  tell  us  that  the  Bushmen  conceived  the 
soul  to  be  immortal,  and  as  impalpable  as  a  shadow,  and  that  they  were 
much  afraid  of  the  return  of  deceased  spirits  to  haunt  them.  They  were 
accustomed  to  pray  to  their  departed  countrymen  not  to  molest  them, 
but  to  stay  away  in  quiet.  They  also  employed  exorcisers  to  lay  these  ill- 
omened  ghosts.  Meiners  relates  of  some  inhabitants  of  the  Guinea  coast 
that  their  fear  of  ghosts  and  their  childish  credulity  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  they  threw  their  dead  into  the  ocean,  in  the  expectation  of  thus 
drowning  soul  and  body  together. 

Superstitions  as  gross  and  lawless  still  have  full  sway.  Wilson,  whose 
travels  and  residence  there  for  twenty  years  have  enabled  him  to  furnish 
the  most  reliable  information,  says,  in  his  recent  work,*  "A  native 
African  would  as  soon  doubt  his  present  as  his  future  state  of  being." 
Every  dream,  every  stray  suggestion  of  the  mind,  is  interpreted,  with  un- 
.1  "  ■  — ~» 
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questioning  credence,  as  a  visit  from  the  dead,  a  whisper  from  a  departed 
loul.  If  a  man  wakes  up  with  pains  in  his  bones  or  muscles,  it  is  because 
his  spirit  has  wandered  abroad  in  the  night  and  been  flogged  b}'  some 
other  spirit.  On  certain  occasions  the  whole  community  start  up  at 
midnight,  with  clubs,  torches,  and  hideous  yells,  to  drive  the  evil 
spirits  out  of  the  village.  They  seem  to  believe  that  the  souls  of  dead 
men  take  rank  with  good  or  bad  spirits,  as  they  have  themselves  been 
good  or  bad  in  this  life.  They  bury  with  the  deceased  clothing,  orna- 
ments, utensils,  and  statedly  convey  food  to  the  grave  for  the  use  of  the 
revisiting  spirit.  With  the  body  of  king  Weir  of  the  Cavalla  towns,  who 
was  buried  in  December  of  1854,  in  presence  of  several  missionaries,  was 
interred  a  quantity  of  rice,  palm-oil,  beef,  and  rum :  it  was  supposed  the 
ghost  of  the  sable  monarch  would  come  back  and  consume  these 
articles.  The  African  tribes,  where  their  notions  have  not  been  modified  by 
Christian  or  by  Mohammedan  teachings,  appear  to  have  no  definite  idea 
of  a  heaven  or  of  a  hell ;  but  future  reward  or  punishment  is  considered 
under  the  general  conception  of  an  association,  in  the  disembodied  state, 
with  the  benignant  or  with  the  demoniacal  powers. 

The  New  Zealanders  imagine  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  go  to  a  place 
beneath  the  earth,  called  Reinga.  The  path  to  this  region  is  a  precipice 
close  to  the  sea-shore  at  the  North  Cape.  It  is  said  that  the  natives  who 
live  in  the  neighborhood  can  at  night  hear  sounds  caused  by  the  passing 
of  spirits  thither  through  the  air.  After  a  great  battle  they  are  thus 
warned  of  the  event  long  before  the  news  can  arrive  by  natural  means.' 
It  is  a  common  superstition  with  them  that  the  left  eye  of  every  chief, 
after  his  death,  becomes  a  star.  The  Pleiades  are  seven  New  Zealand 
chiefs,  brothers,  who  were  slain  together  in  battle  and  are  now  fixed  in 
the  sky,  one  eye  of  each,  in  the  shape  of  a  star,  being  the  only  part  of 
them  that  is  visible.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  mythological  doc- 
trine of  the  glittering  host  of  heaven  being  an  assemblage  of  the  departed 
heroes  of  earth  never  received  a  more  ingenious  version.'  Certainly  it  is 
t  magnificent  piece  of  insular  egotism.  It  is  noticeable  here  that,  in  the 
Norse  mythology,  Thor,  having  slain  Thiasse,  the  giant  genius  of  winter, 
throws  his  eyes  up  to  heaven,  and  they  become  stars.  Shungie,  a  cele- 
brated New  Zealand  king,  said  he  had  on  one  occasion  eaten  the  left  eye 
of  a  great  chief  whom  he  had  killed  in  battle,  for  the  purpose  of  thus 
increasing  the  glory  of  his  own  eye  when  it  should  be  transferred  to  the 
firmament.  Sometimes,  apparently,  it  was  thought  that  there  was  a 
separate  immortality  for  each  of  the  eyes  of  the  dead, — the  left  ascending 
to  heaven  as  a  star,  the  right,  in  the  form  of  a  spirit,  taking  flight  for 
Reinga. 

The  custom,  common  in  Africa  and  in  New  Zealand,  of  slaying  the 
•laves  or  the  wives  of  an  important  person  at  his  death  and  burying 
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them  with  him,  prevails  also  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fecjee  Islands. 
A  chiefs  wives  are  sometimes  strangled  on  these  occasions,  sometimes 
buried  alive.  One  cried  to  her  brother,  *'I  wish  to  die,  that  I  may  accom- 
pany my  husband  to  the  land  where  he  has  gone.  Love  me,  and  make 
haste  to  strangle  me,  that  I  may  overtake  him.''*  Departing  souls  go  to 
the  tribunal  of  Ndengei,  who  either  receives  them  into  bliss,  or  sends 
them  back,  as  ghosts,  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their  former  existence,  or 
distributes  them  as  food  to  devils,  or  imprisons  them  for  a  period  and 
then  dooms  them  to  annihilation.  The  Feejees  are  also  very  mi^ch  afraid 
of  Samiulo,  ruler  of  a  subterranean  world,  who  sits  at  the  brink  of  a 
huge  fiery  cavern,  into  which  he  hurls  the  souls  he  dislikes.  In  the  road 
to  Ndengei  stands  an  enormous  giant,  armed  with  an  axe,  who  tries  to 
maim  and  murder  the  passing  souls.  A  powerful  chief,  whose  gun  was 
interred  with  him,  loaded  it,  and,  when  he  came  near  the  giant,  shot  at 
him,  and  ran  by  while  the  monster  was  dodging  the  bullet. 

The  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  held  a  confused  medley  of  notions 
as  to  another  life.  In  different  persons  among  them  were  found,  in  re- 
gard to.  this  subject,  superstitious  terror,  blank  indifference,  positive  un- 
beUef.  The  current  fancy  was  that  the  souls  of  the  chiefs  were  led,  by  a 
god  whose  name  denotes  the  "eyeball  of  the  sun,"  to  a  life  in  the 
heavens,  while  plebeian  souls  went  down  to  Akea,  a  lugubrious  under- 
ground abode.  Some  thought  spirits  were  destroyed  in  this  realm  of 
darkness ;  others,  that  they  were  eaten  by  a  stronger  race  of  spirits  there; 
others  still,  that  they  survived  there,  subsisting  upon  lizards  and  butter- 
flies.^ What  a  piteous  life  they  must  have  led  here  whose  imaginations 
could  only  soar  to  a  futiu*e  so  unattractive  as  this  I 

The  Kamtschadales  send  all  the  dead  alike  to  a  subterranean  ely- 
sium,  where  they  shall  find  again  their  wives,  clothes,  tools,  huts,  and 
where  they  shall  fish  and  hunt.  All  is  there  as  here,  except  that  there 
are  no  fire-spouting  mountains,  no  bogs,  streams,  inundations,  and  im- 
passable snows;  and  neither  hunting  nor  fishing  is  ever  pursued  in  vain 
there.  This  lower  paradise  is  but  a  beautified  Kamtschatka,  freed  from 
discommoding  hardships  and  cleansed  of  tormenting  Cossacks  and 
Russians.  They  have  no  hell  for  the  rectification  of  the  present  wrong 
relations  of  virtue  and  misery,  vice  and  happiness.  The  only  distinction 
they  appear  to  make  is  that  all  who  in  Kamtschatka  are  poor,  and  have 
few  small  and  weak  dogs,  shall  there  be  rich  and  be  furnished  with  strong 
and  fat  dogs.  The  power  of  imagination  is  very  remarkable  in  this  raw 
people,  bringing  the  future  life  so  near,  and  awakening  such  an  impatient 
longing  for  it  and  for  their  former  companions  that  they  often,  the 
sooner  to  secure  a  habitation  there,  anticipate  the  natural  time  of  their 
death  by  suicide.* 


4  WIlkM,  NarratlTe  of  the  U.  8.  Exploring  Expedition,  toI.  ill.  ch.  8. 
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The  Esquimaux  betray  the  influence  of  their  clime  and  habits,  in  the 
formation  of  their  ideas  of  the  life  to  come,  as  plainly  as  the  Kamtscha- 
dales  do.  The  employments  and  ei\joyment9  of  their  future  state  are 
rude  and  earthy.  They  say  the  soul  descends  through  successive  places 
of  habitation,  the  first  of  which  is  full  of  pains  and  horrors.  The  good, 
—that  is,  the  courageous  and  skilful,  those  who  have  endured  severe 
hardships  and  mastered  many  seals, — passing  through  this  first  residence, 
find  that  the  other  mansions  regularly  improve.  They  finally  reach  an 
abode  of  perfect  satisfaction,  far  beneath  the  storms  of  the  sea,  where 
the  sun  is  never  obscured  by  night,  and  where  reindeer  wander  in  great 
droves  beside  waters  that  never  congeal,  and  wherein  the  whale,  the 
walrus,  and  the  best  sea-fowls  always  abound.^  Hell  is  deep,  but  heaven 
deeper  still.  Hell,  they  think,  is  among  the  roots,  rocks,  monsters,  and 
cold  of  the  frozen  or  vexed  and  suflTering  waters;  but 

**  Beneath  tempestooiu  aeos  and  fields  of  ica 
Their  creed  hM  placed  a  lowlier  paradise.** 

The  Greenlanders,  too,  located  their  elysium  beneath  the  abysses  of 
the  ocean,  where  the  good  Spirit  Torngarsuk  held  his  reign  in  a  happy 
and  eternal  summer.  The  wizards,  who  pretended  to  visit  this  region  at 
willf  described  the  disembodied  souls  as  pallid,  and,  if  one  sought  to 
seize  them,  unsubstantial."  Some  of  these  people,  however,  fixed  the 
site  of  paradise  in  the  sky,  and  regarded  the  aurora  borealis  as  the  play- 
ing of  happy  £ouls.    So  Coleridge  pictures  the  Laplander 

**  Marking  the  streaqny  banners  of  the  North, 
And  thinliing  be  those  spirits  soon  should  Join 
Who  there,  in  fioatlng  robes  of  rosy  light, 
Daooe  sportiTely." 

But  others  believed  this  state  of  restlessness  in  the  clouds  was  the  fate 
only  of  the  worthless,  who  were  there  pinched  with  hunger  and  plied 
with  torments.  AH  agreed  in  looking  for  another  state  of  existence, 
where,  under  diverse  circumstances,  happiness  and  misery  should  be 
awarded,  in  some  degree  at  least,  according  to  desert.* 

The  Peruvians  taught  that  the  reprobate  were  sentenced  to  a  hell 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  where  they  must  endure  centuries  of 
toil  and  anguish. ^  Their  paradise  was  away  in  the  blue  dome  of  heaven. 
There  the  spirits  of  the  worthy  would  lead  a  life  of  tranquil  luxury.  At 
the  death  of  a  Peruvian  noble  his  wives  and  servants  frequently  were  slain, 
to  go  with  him  and  wait  on  him  in  that  happy  region.^^  Many  authors, 
including  Prescott,  yielding  too  easy  credence  to  the  very  questionable 
assertions  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers,  have  attributed  to  the  Peruvians  a 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Various  travellers  and  writers 
have  also  predicated  this  belief  of  savage  nations  in  Central  Africa,  of 


T  Prkbard,  Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind,  rcIL  L  ch.  2.  •  Egode,  Greenland,  ch.  18. 
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certain  South  Sea  islanders,  and  of  several  native  tribes  in  North  America. 
In  all  these  cases  the  supposition  is  probably  erroneous,  as  we  think  for 
the  following  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  of 
the  body  is  either  a  late  conception  of  the  associative  imagination,  or 
else  a  doctrine  connected  with  a  speculative  theory  of  recurring  epochs 
m  the  destiny  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  in  both  instances  too  subtle  and 
elaborate  for  an  uncultivated  people.  Secondly,  in  none  of  the  cases  re- 
ferred to  has  any  reliable  evidence  been  given  of  the  actual  existence  of 
the  belief  in  question.  It  has  merely  been  inferred,  by  persons  to  whose 
minds  the  doctrine  was  previously  familiar,  from  phenomena  by  no 
means  necessarily  implying  it.  For  example,  a  recent  author  ascribes  to 
the  Feejees  the  belief  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body  just 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  death.  The  only  datum  on  which  he  founds  this 
astounding  assertion  is  that  they  often  seem  to  prefer  to  die  in  the  full 
vigor  of  manhood  rather  than  in  decrepit  old  agel"  Thirdly,  we  know 
that  the  observation  and  statements  of  the  Spanish  monks  and  historians, 
in  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  pagans  of  South  America,  were  of  the 
most  imperfect  and  reckless  character.  They  perpetrated  gross  frauds, 
such  as  planting  in  the  face  of  high  precipices  white  stones  in  the  shape 
of  the  cross,  and  then  pointing  to  them  in  proof  of  their  assertion  that, 
before  the  "Christians  came,  the  Devil  had  here  parodied  the  rites  and 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.*'  They  said  the  Mexican  goddess,  wife  of  the 
sun,  was  Eve,  or  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  QuetzalcoatI  was  St.  Thomas  1" 
Such  affirmers  are  to  be  cautiously  followed.  Finally,  it  is  a  quite  signifi- 
cant fact  that  while  some  |K)int  to  the  pains  which  the  Peruvians  took  in 
embalming  their  dead  as  a  proof  that  they  looked  for  a  resurrection  of 
the  body,  Acosta  expressly  says  that  they  did  not  believe  in  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  that  this  unbelief  was  the  cause  of  their  embalming.**  Garci- 
laso  de  la  Vega,  in  his  *' Royal  Commentaries  of  the  Peruvian  Incas,''  says 
that  when  he  asked  some  Peruvians  why  they  took  so  great  care  to  pre- 
serve in  the  cemeteries  of  the  dead  the  nails  and  hair  which  had  been 
cut  off,  they  replied  that  in  the  day  of  resurrection  the  dead  would 
come  forth  with  whatever  of  their  bodies  was  left,  and  there  would  be 
too  great  a  press  of  business  in  that  day  for  them  to  afford  time  to  go 
hunting  round  after  their  hair  and  nails  !*'  The  fancy  of  a  Christian  is 
too  plain  here.  If  the  answer  were  really  made  by  the  natives,  they 
were  playing  a  joke  on  their  credulous  questioner,  or  seeking  to  please 
him  with  distorted  echoes  of  his  own  faith. 

The  conceits  as  to  a  future  life  entertained  by  the  Mexicans  varied 
considerably  from  those  of  their  neighbors  of  Peru.  Souls  neither  good 
nor  bad,  or  whose  virtues  and  vices  balanced  each  other,  were  to  enter  a 
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medium  state  of  idleness  and  empty  content.  The  wicked,  or  those 
dying  in  any  of  certain  enumerated  modes  of  death,  went  to  Mictlan, 
a  dismal  hell  w^ithin  the  earth.  The  souls  of  those  struck  by  light- 
ning, or  drowned,  or  dying  by  any  of  a  given  list  of  diseases, — also 
the  souls  of  children, — were  transferred  to  a  remote  elysuim,  Tlalocan. 
There  was  a  place  in  the  chief  temple  where,  it  was  supposed, 
once  a  year  the  spirits  of  all  the  children  who  had  been  sacrificed  to 
Tlaloc  invisibly  came  and  assisted  in  the  ceremonies.  The  ultimate 
heaven  was  reserved  ibr  warriors  who  bravely  fell  in  battle,  for  women 
who  died  in  labor,  for  those  offered  up  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and 
for  a  few  others.  These  passed  immediately  to  the  house  of  the  sun, 
their  chief  god,  whom  they  accompanied  for  a  term  of  years,  with  songs, 
dances,  and  revelry,  in  his  circuit  around  the  sky.  Then,  animating  the 
forms  of  birds  of  gay  plumage,  they  lived  as  beautiful  songsters  among 
the  flowers,  now  on  earth,  now  in  heaven,  at  their  pleasure.'"  It  was  the 
Mexican  custom  to  dress  the  dead  man  in  the  garb  appropriated  to  the 
guardian  deity  of  his  craft  or  condition  in  life.  They  gave  him  a  jug  of 
water.  They  placed  with  him  slips  of  paper  to  serve  as  passports  through 
guarded  gates  and  perilous  defiles  in  the  other  world.  They  oiade  a  fire 
of  his  clothes  and  utensils,  to  warm  the  shivering  soul  while  traversing  a 
region  of  cold  winds  beyond  the  grave."  The  following  sentence  occurs 
in  a  poem  composed  by  one  of  the  old  Aztec^monarchs: — ''Illustrious 
nobles,  loyal  subjects,  let  us  aspire  to  that  heaven  where  all  is  eternal 
and  corruption  cannot  come.  The  horrors  of  the  tomb  are  but  the 
cradle  of  the  sun,  and  the  shadows  of  death  are  brilliant  lights  for  the 
sUrs."" 

Amidst  the  mass  of  whimsical  conceptions  entering  into  the  faith  of 
the  widely-spread  tribes  of  North  America,  we  find  a  ruling  agreement  in 
the  cardinal  features  of  their  thought  concerning  a  future  state  of  exist- 
ence. In  common  with  nearly  all  barbarous  nations,  they  felt  great  fear 
of  apparitions.  The  Sioux  were  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  deceased 
at  his  burial,  and  imploring  him  to  stay  in  his  own  place  and  not  come  to 
distress  them.  Their  funeral  customs,  too,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
continent  to  the  other,  were  very  much  alike.-  Those  who  have  reported 
their  opinions  to  us,  from  the  earliest  Jesuit  missionaries  to  the  latest 
investigators  of  their  mental  characteristics,  concur  in  ascribing  to  them 
a  deep  trust  in  a  life  to  come,  a  cheerful  view  of  its  conditions,  and  a  re- 
markable freedom  from  the  dread  of  dying.  Charlevoix  says,  "The  best- 
established  opinion  among  the  natives  is  the  immortality  of  the  soul." 
On  the  basis  of  an  account  written  by  William  Penn,  Pope  composed  the 
iamous  passage  in  his  '*  Essay  on  Man  */' — 

"Lo!  the  poor  Tndfan,  whom  nntntorM  mind 
Beet  Ood  in  clouds  and  hean  him  in  the  wind. 
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Hi«  loal  proud  Science  nem  taught  to  itraj 
Far  aa  the  soUr  walk  or  milky  waj : 
Tet  simple  mttnre  to  his  fUth  hath  giren, 
Behind  the  cloud-topp'd  hill,  an  humbler 
Some  safer  worid  in  depth  of  woods  embracedi 
Or  hi^pier  island  in  the  watery  waste. 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire : 
He  aslcs  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph*s  ttn^ 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  fidthful  dog  shall  bear  him  company" 

Their  rude  instinctive  belief  in  the  sours  survival,  and  surmises  as  to  its 
destiny,  are  implied  in  their  funeral  rites,  which,  as  already  stated,  were, 
with  some  exceptions,  strikingly  similar  even  in  the  remotest  tribes." 

In  the  bark  coffin,  with  a  dead  Indian  the  Onondagas  buried  a  kettle 
of  provisions,  a  pair  of  moccasins^  a  piece  of  deer-ekin  and  sinews  of 
the  deer  to  sew  patches  on  the  moccasins,  which  it  was  supposed  the 
deceased  would  wear  out  on  his  journey.  They  also  furnished  him  with 
a  bow  and  arrows,  a  tomahawk  and  knife,  to  procure  game  with  to  live 
on  while  pursuing  his  way  to  the  land  of  spirits,  the  blissful  regions  of 
Ha-wah-ne-u.'^  Several  Indian  nations,  instead  of  burying  the  food,  sus- 
pended it  above  the  grave,  and  renewed  it  from  time  to  time.  Some  writers 
have  explained  this  custom  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  Indian  belief  in  two 
souls,  one  of  which  departed  to  the  realm  of  the  dead,  while  the  other 
tarried  by  the  mound  until  the  body  was  decayed,  or  until  it  had  itself 
found  a  chance  to  be  bom  in  a  new  body.*^  The  supposition  seems  forced 
and  extremely  doubtful.  The  truth  probably  lies  in  a  simpler  explana- 
tion, which  will  be  offered  further  on. 

The  Winnebagoes  located  paradise  above,  and  called  the  milky  way 
the  "  Road  of  the  Dead.""  It  was  so  white  with  the  crowds  of  journey- 
ing ghosts !  But  almost  all,  like  the  Qjibways,  imagined  their  elysium  to 
lie  far  in  the  West..  The  soul,  freed  from  the  body,  follows  a  wide  beaten 
path  westward,  and  enters  a  country  abounding  with  all  that  an  Indian 
covets.  On  the  borders  of  this  blessed  land,  in  a  long  glade,  he  finds  his 
relatives,  for  many  generations  back,  gathered  to  welcome  him.**  The 
Chippewas,  and  several  other  important  tribes,  always  kindled  fires  on 
the  fresh  graves  of  their  dead,  and  kept  them  burning  four  successive 
nights,  to  light  the  wandering  souls  on  their  way.'^  An  Indian  myth 
represents  the  ghosts  coming  back  from  Ponemah,  the  land  of  the  Here- 
after, and  singing  this  song  to  the  miraculous  Hiawatha : — 

**  Do  not  lay  such  heary  burdens 
On  the  grares  of  those  you  bury, 
Not  such  weight  of  furs  and  wampum, 

1*  Baumgarten,  Gesehichte  der  TSlker  Ton  America,  xiiL  hanpts. :  rom  Tod,  Tergrlbntai,  vnd 
Trailer. 
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Not  such  weight  of  pot«  and  kettl«f; 
For  the  fpiritt  (Unt  beneath  them. 
Only  i(iTe  them  food  to  carry, 
Only  give  them  fire  to  light  them. 
Four  dayi  is  the  spirit's  Journey 
To  the  land  of  ghosts  and  shadows, 
Four  its  lonely  night-encampments. 
Therefore,  when  the  dead  are  buried. 
Let  a  flro,  as  night  approaches, 
Four  times  on  the  grave  be  kindled, 
That  the  soul  upon  its  journey 
May  not  grope  about  in  darkness.*'* 

The  subject  of  a  future  state  seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  pro- 
minent one  in  the  Indian  imagination.  They  relate  many  traditions  of 
persons  who  have  entered  it,  and  returned,  and  given  descriptions  of  it. 
A  young  brave,  having  lost  his  betrothed,  determined  to  follow  her  to  the 
land  of  souls.  Far  South,  beyond  ^he  region  of  ice  and  snows,  he  came 
to  a  lodge  standing  before  the  entrance  to  wide  blue  plains.  Leaving 
his  body  there,  he  embarked  in  a  white  stone  canoe  to  cross  a  lake.  He 
saw  the  souls  of  wicked  Indians  sinking  in  the  lake ;  but  the  good  gained 
an  elysian  shore,  where  all  was  warmth,  beauty,  ease,  and  eternal  youth, 
and  where  the  air  was  food.  The  Master  of  Breath  sent  him  back,  but 
promised  that  he  might  at  death  return  and  stay."  The  Wyandots  tell  of 
a  dwarf,  Tcha-ka-bech,  who  climbed  a  tree  which  grew  higher  as  often  as 
he  blew  on  it.  At  last  he  reached  heaven,  and  discovered  it  to  be  an 
excellent  place.  He  descended  the  tree,  building  wigwams  at  inter- 
vals in  the  branches.  He  then  returned  with  his  sister  and  nephew, 
resting  each  night  in  one  of  the  wigwams.  He  set  his  traps  up  there  to 
catch  animals.  Rising  in  the  night  to  go  and  examine  his  traps,  he 
saw  one  all  on  fire,  and,  upon  approaching  it,  found  that  he  had  caught 
the  sun  I 

Where  the  Indian  is  found  believing  in  a  Devil  and  a  hell,  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  intercourse  with  Europeans.  These  elements  of  horror  were 
foreign  to  his  original  religion.*^  There  are  in  some  quarters  faint  traces 
of  a  single  purgatorial  or  retributive  conception.  It  is  a  representation 
of  paradise  as  an  island,  the  ordeal  consisting  in  the  passage  of  the  dark 
river  or  lake  which  surrounds  it.  The  worthy  cross  with  entire  facility, 
the  unworthy  only  after  tedious  struggles.  Some  say  the  latter  are 
drowned ;  others,  that  they  sink  up  to  their  chins  in  the  water,  where 
they  pass  eternity  in  vain  desires  to  attain  the  alluring  land  on  which 
they  gaze."  Even  this  notion  may  be  a  modification  consequent  upon 
European  influence.  At  all  events,  it  is  subordinate  in  force  and  only 
occasional  in  occurrence.  For  the  most  part,  in  the  Indian  faith  mercy 
swallows  up  the  other  attributes  of  the  Great  Spirit.    The  Indian  dies 

*  LoogMlow,  8ong  of  Hiawatha,  six. :  The  Ghosts. 
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without  fear,  looking  for  no  punishments,  only  for  rewards.'  He  regards 
the  Master  of  Breath  not  as  a  holy  judge,  but  as  a  kind  father.  He 
welcomes  death  as  opening  the  door  to  a  sweet  land.  Ever  charm- 
ingly on  his  closing  eyes  dawns  the  prospect  of  the  aboriginal  elysium, 
a  gorgeous  region  of  soft  shades,  gliding  streams,  verdant  groves  wav- 
ing in  gentle  airs,  warbling  birds,  herds  of  stately  deer  And  buffitlo 
browsing  on  level  plains.  It  is  the  earth  in  noiseless  and  solemn  meta- 
morphosis.** 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  endeavoring  to  explain  the  pur- 
port and  origin  of  the  principal  ceremonies  and  notions  which  have  now 
been  set  forth  pertaining  to  the  disembodied  state.  The  first  source  of 
these  particulars  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  any  clear  mental  perceptions,  or 
conscious  dogmatic  belief,  but  in  the  natural  workings  of  affection, 
memory,  and  sentiment.  Among  almost  every  people,  from  the  Chinese 
to  the  Araucanians,  from  the  Ethiopians  to  the  Dacotahs,  rites  of  honor 
have  been  paid  to  the  dead,  various  offerings  have  been  placed  at  their 
graves.  The  Vedas  ei\join  the  offering  of  a  cake  to  the  ghosts  of  ances- 
tors back  to  the  third  generation.  The  Greeks  were  wont  to  pour  wine, 
oil,  milk,  and  blood  into  canals  made  in  the  graves  of  their  dead.  The 
early  Christians  adopted  these  '*  Feasts  of  the  Dead" — as  Augustine  and 
Tertullian  call  them — from  the  heathen,  and  celebrated  them  over  the 
graves  of  their  martyrs  and  of  their  other  deceased  friends.  Such  customs 
as  these  among  savages  like  the  Shillooks  or  the  Choctaws  are  usually 
supposed  to  imply  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  deceased  remain  about 
the  places  of  sepulture  and  physically  partake  of  the  nourishment  thus 
furnished.  The  interpretation  is  farther  fetched  than  need  be,  and  is 
unlikely ;  or,  at  all  events,  if  it  be  true  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth.  In  the  first  place,  these  people  see  that  the  food  and  drink  re- 
main untouched,  the  weapons  and  utensils  are  left  unused  in  the  grave. 
Secondly,  there  are  often  certain  features  in  the  barbaric  ritual  obviously 
metaphorical,  incapable  of  literal  acceptance.  For  instance,  the  Winne- 
bagoes  light  a  small  fire  on  the  grave  of  a  deceased  warrior  to  light  him 
on  his  journey  to  the  land  of  souls,  although  they  say  that  jburney  extends 
to  a  distance  of  four  days  and  nights  and  is  wholly  invisible.  They  light 
and  tend  that  watch-fire  as  a  memorial  of  their  departed  companion  and  a 
rude  expression  of  their  own  emotions  ;  as  an  unconscious  errddcm  of  their  own 
struggling  faith,  not  as  a  beacon  to  the  straying  ghost.  Again,  the  Indian 
mother,  losing  a  nursing  infant,  spurts  some  of  her  milk  into  the  fire, 
that  the  little  spirit  may  not  want  for  nutriment  on  its  solitary  path." 
Plato  approvingly  quotes  Hesiod's  statement  that  the  souls  of  noble  men 
become  guardian  demons  coursing  the  air,  messengers  and  agents  of  the 
gods  in  the  world.  Therefore,  he  adds,  "we  should  reverence  their 
tombs  and  establish  solemn  rites  and  offerings  there ;"  though  by  his  very 
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sUtement  these  places  were  not  the  dwellings  or  haunts  of  the  freely- 
circuiting  spirits.** 

Not  by  an  intellectual  doctrine,  but  by  an  instinctive  association,  when 
not  resisted  and  corrected,  we  connect  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  our 
thoughts  with  the  burial-places  of  their  forms.  The  New  Zealand  priests 
pretend  by  their  spells  to  bring  wandering  souls  within  the  enclosed 
graveyards."  These  sepulchral  folds  are  full  of  ghosts.  A  sentiment 
native  to  the  human  breast  draws  pilgrims  to  the  tombs  of  Shakspeare 
and  Washington,  and,  if  not  restrained  and  guided  by  cultivated  thought, 
would  lead  them  to  make  offerings  there.  Until  the  death  of  Louis  XV., 
the  kings  of  France  lay  in  state  and  were  served  as  in  life  for  forty  days 
after  they  died.**  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  wring  any  doc- 
trinal significance  from  these  customs.  The  same  sentiment  which,  in  one 
form,  among  the  Alfoer  inhabitants  of  the  Arru  Islands,  when  a  man 
dies,  leads  his  relatives  to  assemble  and  destroy  whatever  he  has  left, 
— ^which,  in  another  form,  causes  the  Papist  to  ofiPer  burning  candles, 
wreaths,  and  crosses,  and  to  recite  prayers,  before  the  shrines  of  the  dead 
saints, — which,  in  still  another  form,  moved  Albert  Dlirer  to  place  all  the 
pretty  playthings  of  his  child  in  the  coffin  and  bury  them  with  it, — this 
same  sentiment,  in  its  undefined  spontaneous  workings,  impelled  the 
Peruvian  to  embalm  his  dead,  the  Blackfoot  to  inter  his  brave's  hunting- 
equipments  with  him,  and  the  Cherokee  squaw  to  hang  fresh  food  above 
the  totem  on  her  husband's  grave-post.  What  should  we  think  if  we 
could  foresee  that,  a  thousand  years  hence,  when  the  present  doctrines 
and  customs  of  France  and  America  are  forgotten,  some  antiquary, 
seeking  the  reason  why  the  mourners  in  P^re-la-Chaise  and  Mount 
Auburn  laid  clusters  of  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  lamented  ones, 
should  deliberately  conclude  that  it  was  believed  the  souls  remained  in 
the  bodies  in  the  tomb  and  eiyoyed  the  perfume  of  the  flowers?  An 
American  traveller,  writing  from  Vienna  on  All-Saints'  Day,  in  1855,  de- 
scribes the  avenues  of  the  great  cemetery  filled  with  people  hanging  fes- 
toons of  flowers  on  the  tombstones,  and  placing  burning  candles  of  wax 
on  the  graves,  and  kneeling  in  devotion ;  it  being  their  childish  belief,  he 
says,  that  their  prayers  on  this  day  have  efficacy  to  release  their  deceased 
relatives  from  purgatory,  and  that  the  dim  taper  flickering  on  the  sod 
lights  the  unbound  soul  to  its  heavenly  home.  Of  course  these  rites  are 
not  literal  expressions  of  literal  beliefs,  but  are  symbols  of  ideas,  emblems 
of  sentiments,  figurative  and  inadequate  shadows  of  a  theological  doc- 
trine, although,  as  is  well  known,  there  is,  among  the  most  ignorant  per- 
sons, scarcely  any  deliberately^pprehended  distinction  between  image 
and  entity,  material  representation  and  spiritual  verity. 

If  a  member  of  the  Oneida  tribe  died  when  they  were  away  from  home, 
they  buried  him  with  great  solemnity,  setting  a  mark  over  the  grave ;  and 
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whenever  they  passed  that  way  afterwards  they  visited  the  spot,  singing 
a  mournful  song  and  casting  stones  upon  it,  thus  giving  symbolic  expres- 
sion to  their  feelings.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  this  song  an  incan- 
tation to  secure  the  repose  of  the  buried  brave,  and  the  stones  thrown  to 
prevent  his  rising ;  yet  it  would  not  be  more  incredible  or  more  remote 
from  the  facts  than  many  a  commonly-current  interpretation  of  bar- 
barian usages.  An  amusing  instance  of  error — well  enforcing  the  need  of 
extreme  caution  in  drawing  inferences — is  afforded  by  the  example  of 
those  explorers  who,  finding  an  extensive  cemetery  where  the  aborigines 
had  buried  all  their  children  apart  from  the  adults,  concluded  they  had 
discovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient  race  of  pigmies  !* 

The  influence  of  unspeculative  affection,  memory,  and  sentiment  goes 
far  towards  accounting  for  the  funeral  ritual  of  the  barbarians.  But  it 
is  not  sufficient.  We  must  call  in  further  aid ;  and  that  aid  we  find  in 
the  arbitrary  conceits,  the  poetic  associations,  and  the  creative  force  of 
unregulated  fancy  and  imagination.  The  poetic  faculty  which,  supplied 
with  materials  by  observation  and  speculation,  constructed  the  complex 
mythologies  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  which,  turning  on  its  own  re- 
sources, composed  the  Arabian  tales  of  the  genii  and  the  modern  litera- 
ture of  pure  fiction, — is  particularly  active,  fertile,  and  tyrannical, 
though  in  a  less  continuous  and  systematic  form,  in  the  barbarian  mind. 
Acting  by  wild  fits  and  starts,  there  is  no  end  to  the  extravagant  coryec- 
tures  and  visions  it  bodies  forth.  Destitute  of  philosophical  definitions, 
totally  unacquainted  with  critical  distinctions  or  analytic  reflection, 
absurd  notions,  sober  convictions,  dim  dreams,  and  sharp  perceptions 
run  confusedly  together  in  the  minds  of  savages.  There  is  to  them  no 
clear  and  permanent  demarcation  between  rational  thoughts  and  crazy 
fancies.  Now,  no  phenomenon  can  strike  more  deeply  or  work  more 
powerfully  in  human  nature,  stirring  up  the  exploring  activities  of  intel- 
lect and  imagination,  than  the  event  of  death,  with  its  bereaving  stroke 
and  prophetic  appeal.  Accordingly,  we  should  expect  to  find  among 
uncultivated  nations,  as  we  actually  do,  a  vast  medley  of  fragmentary 
thoughts  and  pictures — ^plausible,  strange,  lovely,  or  terrible — relating  to 
the  place  and  fate  of  the  disembodied  soul.  These  conceptions  would 
naturally  take  their  shaping  and  coloring,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
Bcenerj',  circumstances,  and  experience  amidst  which  they  were  conceived 
and  born.  Sometimes  these  figments  were  consciously  entertained  as 
wilful  inventions,  distinctly  contemplated  as  poetry.  Sometimes  they 
were  superstitiously  credited  in  all  their  grossness  with  full  assent  of  soul. 
Sometimes  all  coexisted  in  vague  bewilderment.  These  lines  of  separa- 
tion unquestionably  existed:  the  difficulty  is  to  know  where,  in  given 
instances,  to  draw  them.  A  few  examples  will  servo  at  once  to  illustrate 
the  operation  of  the  principle  now  laid  down,  and  to  pre^sent  still  further 
specimens  of  the  barbarian  notions  of  a  future  life. 
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Some  Indian  tribes  made  offerings  to  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
heroes  by  casting  the  boughs  of  various  trees  around  the  ash,  saying  that 
the  branches  of  this  tree  were  eloquent  with  the  ghosts  of  their  warrior 
sires,  who  came  at  evening  in  the  chariot  of  cloud  to  fire  the  young  to 
deeds  of  war.**    There  is  an  Indian  legend  of  a  witch  who  wore  a  mantle 
composed  of  the  scalps  of  murdered  women.    Taking  this  off,  she  shook 
it,  and  all  the  scalps  uttered  shrieks  of  laughter.     Another  describes  a 
magician  scudding  across  a  lake  in  a  boat  whose  ribs  were  live  rattle- 
snakes."   An  exercise  of  mind  virtually  identical  with  that  which  gave 
these  strokes  made  the  Philippine  Islanders  say  that  the  souls  of  those 
who  die  struck  by  lightning  go  up  the  beams  of  tlie  rainbow  to  a  happy 
place,  and  animated  Ali  to  declare  that  the   pious,  on  coming  out  of 
their  sepulchres,  shall   find  awaiting  them  white-winged  camels  with 
saddles  of  gold.    The  Ajetos  suspended  the  bow  and  arrows  of  a  deceased 
Papuan  above  his  grave,  and  conceived  him  as  emerging  from  beneath 
every  night  to  go  a-hunting."    The  fisherman  on  the  coast  of  Lapland 
was  interred  in  a  boat,  and  a  flint  and  combustibles  were  given  him  to 
light  him  along  the  dark  cavernous  passage  he  was  to  traverse.    The 
Dyaks  of  Borneo  believe  that  every  one  whose  head  they  can  get  posses- 
sion of  here  will  in  the  future  state  be  their  servant :  consequently,  they 
make  a  business  of  '*  head-hunting,*'  accumulating  the  ghastly  visages  of 
their  victims  in  their  huts.*    The  Caribs  have  a  sort  of  sensual  paradise 
for  the  "  brave  and  virtuous,"  where,  it  is  promised,  they  shall  er\joy  the 
sublimated  experience  of  all  their  earthly  satisfactions;  but  the  "de- 
generate and  cowardly"  are  threatened  with  eternal  banishment  beyond 
the  mountains,  where  they  shall  bo  tasked  and  driven  as  slaves  by  their 
enemies.^    The  Hispaniolians  locate  their  elysium  in  a  pleasant  valley 
abounding  with  guava,   delicious  fruits,  cool  shades,  and  murmuring 
rivulets,  where  they  expect  to  live  again  with  their  departed  ancestors 
and  friends.^    The  Patagonians  say  the  stars  are  their  translated  coun- 
trymen, and  the  milky  way  is  a  field  where  the  departed  Patagonians 
hunt  ostriches.    Clouds  are  the  feathers  of  the  ostriches  they  kill.^'    The 
play  is  here  seen  of  the  same  mythological  imagination  which,  in  Italy, 
pictured  a  writhing  giant  beneath  Mount  Vesuvius,  and,  in  Greenland, 
looked  on  the  Pleiades  as  a  group  of  dogs  surrounding  a  white  boar,  and 
on  the  belt  of  Orion  as  a  company  of  Greenlanders  placed  there  because 
they  could  not  find  the  way  to  their  own  country.     Black  Bird,  the  re- 
doubtable chief  of  the  0-Ma-IIaws,  when  dying,  said  to  his  people,  "  Bury 
me  on  yonder  lofty  bluff  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  where  I  can  see 
the  men  and  boats  passing  by  on  the  river."^  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he 
ceased  to  breathe,  they  set  him  there,  on  his  favorite  steed,  and  heaped 
the  earth  around  him.     This  does  not  imply  any  believed  doctrine,  in 
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our  sense  of  the  term,  but  is  plainly  a  sfK)ntaneou3  transference  for  the 
moment,  by  the  poetic  imagination,  of  tiic  sentiments  of  the  living  man 
to  the  buried  body. 

The  unliuppy  Africans  who  were  snatched  from  their  homes,  enslaved 
and  cruelly  tusked  in  the  far  West  India  islands,  pined  under  their  fate 
with  deadly  homesickness.  The  intense  longing  moulded  their  plastic 
belief,  just  as  the  sensation  from  some  hot  bricks  at  the  feet  of  a  sleep- 
ing man  shaped  his  dreams  into  a  journey  up  the  side  of  Mtnok,  They 
fancied  that  if  they  died  they  should  immediately  live  again  in  their 
fatherland.  They  committed  suicide  in  great  numbers.  At  last,  when 
other  means  had  failed  to  check  this  epidemic  of  self-destruction,  a 
cunning  overseer  brought  them  roi>es  and  every  facility  for  hanging, 
and  told  them  to  hang  them.selves  as  fast  as  they  pleased,  for  their 
master  had  bought  a  great  plantation  in  Africa,  and  as  soon  as  they  got 
there  they  would  be  set  to  work  on  it.  Their  helpless  credulity  took 
the  impression ;  and  no  more  suicides  occurred.** 

The  mutual  formative  influences  exerted  ujyon  a  people's  notions  con- 
cerning the  future  state,  by  the  imagination  of  their  i>oets  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  clime,  are  perhaps  nowhere  more  conspicuously  exhibited 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Caledonians  who  at  an  early  period  dwelt  in  North 
Britain.  They  had  picturesque  traditions  locating  the  habitation  of 
ghosts  in  the  air  above  their  fog-draped  mountains.  They  promised 
rewards  for  nothing  but  valor,  and  threatened  punishments  for  nothing 
but  cowardice;  and  even  of  these  they  sjicak  obscurely.  Nothing  is  said 
of  an  under-world.  They  supposed  the  ghosts  at  death  floated  upward 
naturally,  true  children  of  the  mist,  and  dwelt  forever  in  the  air.  where 
they  spent  an  inane  existence,  indulging  in  sorrowful  memories  of  the 
past,  and,  in  unreal  imitation  of  their  mortal  occupations,  chasing  boars 
of  fog  amid  hills  of  cloud  and  valleys  of  shadow.  The  authority  for 
these  views  is  Ossian,  *'  whose  genuine  strains,"  Dr.  Good  observes,  "  as- 
sume a  higher  importance  as  historical  records  than  they  can  claim  when 
considered  as  fragments  of  exquisite  poetry." 

'*  A  dark  red  stream  comes  down  from  the  hill.  Crugal  sat  upon  the 
beam ;  he  that  lately  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swaran  striving  in  the  battle  of 
heroes.  His  face  is  like  the  beom  of  the  setting  moon ;  his  robes  are  of 
the  clouds  of  the  hill;  his  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames;  dark  is 
the  wound  on  his  breast.  The  stars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form,  and 
his  voice  was  like  the  sound  of  a  <listant  stream.  Dim  and  in  tears  he 
stood,  and  stretched  his  pale  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raised  his 
feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego.  *  My  ghost,  O'Connal,  is  on 
my  native  hills,  but  my  corse  is  on  the  sands  of  Ullin.  Thou  shalt  never 
talk  with  Crugal  nor  And  his  lone  steps  on  the  heath.  I  am  light  as  the 
blast  of  Cromla,  and  I  move  like  the  shadow  of  mist.  Connal,  son  of 
Colgar,  I  see  the  dark  cloud  of  death.  It  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena. 
— 
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The  sons  of  green  Erin  shall  fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of  ghosts.' 
Like  the  darkened  moon,  he  retired  in  the  midst  of  the  whistling  blast." 

We  recognise  here  several  leading  traits  in  all  the  early  unspeculative 
faiths, — ^the  vapory  form,  the  echoless  motion,  the  marks  of  former  wounds, 
the  feeble  voice,  the  memory  of  the  past,  the  mournful  aspect,  and  the 
prophetic  words.  But  the  rhetorical  imagery,  the  scenery,  the  location 
of  the  spirit-world  in  the  lower  clouds,  are  stamped  by  emphatic  climatic 
peculiarities,  whose  origination,  easily  traceable,  throws  light  on  the 
growth  of  the  whole  mass  of  such  notions  everywhere. 

Two  general  sources  have  now  been  described  of  the  barbarian  con- 
ceptions in  relation  to  a  future  state.  First,  the  natural  operation  of  an 
earnest  recollection  of  the  dead;  sympathy,  regret,  and  reverence  for 
them  leading  the  thoughts  and  the  heart  to  grope  after  them,  to  brood 
over  the  possibilities  of  their  fate,  and  to  express  themselves  in  rites  and 
emblems.  Secondly,  the  mythological  or  arbitrary  creations  of  the 
imagination  when  it  is  set  strongly  at  work,  as  it  must  be  by  the  solemn 
phenomena  associated  with  death.  But  beyond  these  two  comprehen- 
sive statements  there  is,  directly  related  to  the  matter,  and  worthy  of 
separate  illustration,  a  curious  action  of  the  mind,  which  has  been  very 
extensively  experienced  and  fertile  of  results.  It  is  a  peculiar  example 
of  the  unconscious  impartation  of  objective  existence  to  mental  ideas. 
With  the  death  of  the  body  the  man  does  not  cease  to  live  in  the 
remembrance,  imagination,  and  heart  of  his  surviving  friends.  By  an 
un philosophical  confusion,  this  internal  imago  is  credited  as  an  external 
existence.  The  dead  pass  from  their  customary  haunts  in  our  society  to 
the  imperishable  domain  of  ideas.  This  visionary  world  of  memory  and 
fantasy  is  projected  outward,  located,  furnished,  and  constitutes  the 
future  state  apprehended  by  the  barbarian  mind.  Feuerbach  says  in  his 
subtle  and  able  Thoughts  on  Death  and  Immortality,  '*The  Realm  of 
Memory  is  the  I^and  of  Souls."  Ossian,  amid  the  midnight  mountains, 
thinking  of  departed  warriors  and  listening  to  the  tempest,  fills  the  gate 
with  the  impersanatioM  of  his  thoughts^  and  exclaims,  *'  I  hear  the  steps  of  the 
dead  in  the  dark  eddying  blast." 

The  barbarian  brain  seems  to  have  been  generally  impregnated  with 
the  feeling  that  every  thing  else  has  a  ghost  as  well  as  man.  The  Gauls 
lent  money  in  this  world  upon  bills  payable  in  the  next.  They  threw 
letters  upon  the  funeral-pile  to  be  read  by  the  soul  of  the  deceased.** 
As  the  ghost  was  thought  to  retain  the  scars  of  injuries  inflicted  upop 
the  body,  so,  it  appears,  these  letters  were  thought,  when  destroyed,  to 
leave  impressions  of  what  had  been  written  on  them.  The  custom  of 
burning  or  burying  things  with  the  dead  probaV>ly  arose,  in  some  cases 
At  least,  from  the  supposition  that  every  object  has  its  mancJt,  The  obolus 
for  Charon,  the  cake  of  honey  for  Cerberus, — the  shadows  of  these  articles 
would  be  borne  and  used  by  the  shadow  of  the  dead  man.     Leonidas 
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saying,  "  Bury  me  on  my  shield :  I  will  enter  even  Hades  as  a  Lacede- 
monian/'^ must  either  have  used  the  word  Hades  by  metonymy  for  the 
grave,  or  have  imagined  that  a  shadowy /oc-^imi/e  of  what  was  interred  in 
the  grave  went  into  the  grim  kingdom  of  Pluto.  It  was  a  custom  with 
some  Indian  tribes,  on  the  new-made  grave  of  a  chief,  to  slay  his  chosen 
horse;  and  when  he  fell  they  supposed 

*'Tbat  then,  upon  the  dead  man's  pUin, 
The  rider  graap'd  hit  steed  again.** 

The  hunter  chases  the  deer,  each  alike  a  shade.  A  Feejee  once,  in 
presence  of  a  missionary,  took  a  weapon  from  the  grave  of  a  buried 
companion,  saying,  "  The  ghost  of  the  club  has  gone  with  him."  The 
Iroquois  tell  of  a  woman  who  was  chased  by  a  ghost.  She  heard  his 
faint  war-whoop,  his  spectre-voice,  and  only  escaped  with  her  life  because 
his  war-club  was  but  a  shadow  wielded  by  an  arm  of  air.  The  Slavo- 
nians sacrificed  a  warrior's  horse  at  his  tomb.^^  Nothing  seemed  to  the 
Northman  so  noble  as  to  enter  Valhalla  on  horseback,  with  a  numerous 
retinue,  in  his  richest  apparel  and  finest  armor.  It  was  firmly  believed. 
Mallet  says,  that  Cklin  himself  had  declared  that  whatsoever  was  burned 
or  buried  with  the  dead  accompanied  them  to  his  palace.^  Before  the 
Mohammedan  era,  on  the  death  of  an  Arab,  the  finest  camel  he  had 
owned  was  tied  to  a  stake  beside  his  grave,  and  left  to  expire  of  hunger 
over  the  body  of  his  master,  in  order  that,  in  the  region  into  which  death 
had  introduced  him,  he  should  be  supplied  with  his  usual  bearer.^  The 
Chinese — ^who  surpass  all  other  people  in  the  ofiPerings  and  worship  paid 
at  the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors — make  little  paper  houses,  fill  them 
with  images  of  furniture,  utensils,  domestics,  and  all  the  appurtenances 
of  the  family  economy,  and  then  burn  them,  thus  passing  them  into  thi 
invisible  state  for  the  use  of  the  deceased  whom  they  mourn  and  honor.** 
It  is  a  touching  thought  with  the  Grecnlanders,  when  a  child  dies,  to  bury 
a  dog  with  him  as  a  guide  to  the  land  of  souls ;  for,  they  say,  the  do^  is 
able  to  find  his  way  anywhere."  The  shadow  of  the  faithful  servant 
guides  the  shadow  of  the  helpless  child  to  heaven.  In  fancy,  not  with- 
out a  moved  heart,  one  sees  this  spiritual  Bernard  dog  bearing  the  ghost- 
child  on  his  back,  over  the  spectral  Gothard  of  death,  safe  into  the 
sheltering  hospice  of  the  Greenland  paradise. 

It  is  strange  to  notice  the  meeting  of  extremes  in  the  rude  antithe- 
tical correspondence  between  Plato's  doctrine  of  archetypal  ideas,  the 
immaterial  patterns  of  earthly  things,  and  the  belief  of  savages  in  the 
ghosts  of  clubs,  arrows,  sandals,  and  provisions.  The  disembodied  soul 
of  the  philosopher,  an  eternal  idea,  turns  from  the  empty  illusions  of 
matter  to  nourish  itself  with  the  substance  of  real  truth.     The  spectre 


M  Translation  of  Greek  Anthology,  in  Bohn*s  Library,  p.  68. 

^  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro^  rol.  t  ch.  1.  *  Northern  Antiquities,  eh.  IQl 

M  Lamartine,  History  of  Turkey,  book  t  ch.  10.  M  Kidd,  China,  sect.  Z. 

u  Grants,  History  of  Greenland,  book  iii.  ch.  6,  sect.  47. 
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of  the  Mohawk  devours  the  spectre  of  the  haunch  of  roast  venison  hung 
over  his  grave.  And  why  should  not  the  two  shades  be  conceived,  if 
either? 

*'Pig,  baUock,  gooM,  most  have  their  goblins  too, 
SIm  oura  would  have  to  go  without  their  dinnert : 
If  that  ftanratioD'doctriiie  were  but  true, 
How  hard  ttie  fate  of  gonnandixing  ■ianersl*' 

The  conception  of  ghosts  has  been  still  further  introduced  also  into  the 
realm  of  mathematics  in  an  amusing  manner.  Bishop  Berkeley,  bantered 
on  his  idealism  by  Halley,  retorted  that  he  too  was  an  idealist ;  for  his 
ultimate  ratios — terms  only  appearing  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
forms  in  whose  relationship  they  consist — were  but  the  ghosts  of  departed 
quantities !  It  may  be  added  here  that,  according  to  the  teachings  of 
physiological  psychology,  all  memories  or  recollected  ideas  are  literally 
the  ghosts  of  departed  sensations. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  coi\juring  force  of  fear,  with  its  dread 
apparitions,  the  surmising,  half-articulate  struggles  of  affection,  the  dreams 
of  memory,  the  lights  and  groups  of  poetry,  the  crude  germs  of  meta- 
physical speculation,  the  deposits  of  the  inter-action  of  human  experience 
and  phenomenal  nature, — now  in  isolated  fragments,  again,  huddled  indis- 
criminately together— conspire  to  compose  the  barbarian  notions  of  a 
future  life. 


CHAPTER  n. 

DBUIDIO  DOCTRINE  OF  A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

That  strange  body  of  men,  conmionly  known  as  the  Druids,  who  con- 
stituted what  may,  with  some  correctness,  be  called  the  Celtic  priesthood, 
were  the  recognised  religious  teachers  throughout  Gaul,  Armorica,  a 
small  part  of  Germany  on  the  southern  border,  all  Great  Britain,  and 
some  neighboring  islands.  The  notions  in  regard  to  a  future  life  put 
forth  by  them  are  stated  only  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors  in  whose  surviving  works  we  find  allusions  to  the 
Druids  or  accounts  of  the  Celts.  Several  modem  writers — especially 
Borlase,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Cornwall^ — ^have  collected  all  these  refer- 
ences from  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Procopius,  Tacitus,  Caesar,  Mela,  Valerius 
Maximus,  and  Marcellinus.  It  is  therefore  needless  to  cite  the  passages 
here,  the  more  so  as,  even  with  the  aid  of  all  the  analytic  and  construct- 
ive comments  which  can  be  fairly  made  upon  them,  they  afford  us  only 
a  few  general  views,  leaving  all  the  details  in  profound  obscurity.    The 

1  Book  ii  eh.  14. 
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Bubstance  of  what  we  learn  from  these  sources  is  this.  First,  that  the 
Druids  possessed  a  body  of  science  and  speculation  comprising  the  doc* 
trine  of  immortality,  which  they  taught  with  clearness  and  authority. 
Secondly,  that  they  inculcated  the  belief  in  a  future  life  in  inseparable 
connection  with  the  great  dogma  of  metempsychosis.  Thirdly,  that 
the  people  held  such  cheerful  and  attractive  views  of  the  future  state, 
and  held  them  with  such  earnestness,  that  they  wept  around  the  new- 
bom  infant  and  smiled  around  the  corpse ;  that  they  encountered  death 
without  fear  or  reluctance.  This  reversal  of  natural  sentiments  shows 
the  tampering  of  a  priesthood  who  had  motives. 

A  somewhat  more  minute  conception  of  the  Druidic  view  of  the 
future  life  b  furnished  us  by  an  old  mythologic  tale  of  Celtic  origin.' 
Omitting  the  story,  as  irrelevant  to  our  purpose,  we  derive  from  it 
the  following  ideas.  The  soul,  on  being  divested  of  its  earthly  envelop, 
is  borne  aloft.  The  clouds  are  composed  of  the  souls  of  lately-deceased 
men.  They  fly  over  the  heads  of  armies,  inspiring  courage  or  striking 
terror.  Not  yet  freed  from  terrestrial  affections,  they  mingle  in  the  pas- 
sions and  affairs  of  men.  Vainly  they  strive  to  soar  above  the  atmo- 
sphere; an  impassable  wall  of  sapphire  resists  their  wings.  In  the  moon, 
millions  of  souls  traverse  tremendous  plains  of  ice,  losing  all  perception 
but  that  of  simple  existence,  forgetting  the  adventures  they  have  passed 
through  and  are  about  to  recommence.  During  eclipses,  on  long  tul>e8 
of  darkness  they  return  to  the  earth,  and,  revived  by  a  beam  of  light 
from  the  all-quickening  sun,  enter  newly-formed  bodies,  and  begin  again 
the  career  of  life.  The  disk  of  the  sun  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  pure 
souls  swimming  in  an  ocean  of  bliss.  Souls  sullied  with  earthly  impurities 
are  to  be  purged  by  repeated  births  and  probations  till  the  last  stain 
is  removed,  and  they  are  all  finally  fitted  to  ascend  to  a  succession  of 
spheres  still  higher  than  the  sun,  whence  they  can  never  sink  again  to 
reside  in  the  circle  of  the  lower  globes  and  grasser  atmosphere.  These 
representations  are  neither  Gothic  nor  Roman,  but  Celtic. 

But  a  far  more  adequate  exposition  of  the  Druidic  doctrine  of  the 
soul's  destinies  has  been  presented  to  us  tlirough  the  translation  of  some 
of  the  preserved  treasures  of  the  old  Bardic  lore  of  Wales.  The  Welsh 
bards  for  hundreds  of  years  were  the  sole  surviving  representatives  of  the 
Druids.  Their  poems — numerous  manuscripts  of  which,  with  apparent 
authentication  of  their  genuineness,  have  been  published  and  explained 
—contain  quite  full  accounts  of  the  tenets  of  Druidism,  which  was 
nowhere  else  so  thoroughly  systematized  and  established  as  in  ancient 
Britain.'  The  curious  reader  will  find  this  whole  subject  copiously  treated, 
and  all  the  materials  furnished,  in  the  *'  Myvyrian  Archeeology  of  Wales/' 
a  work  in  two  huge  volumes,  published  at  London  at  the  beginning 

>  DariM,  Celtic  Reoearchet,  appendix,  pp.  558-561. 

•  Sketch  of  Britiah  Bardinn,  prefixed  to  Owea'i  translation  of  the  Heroic  Elegies  of  Uywarch 
Hen. 
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of  the  present  century.  After  the  introduction  and  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Britain,  for  several  centuries  the  two  systems  of  thought  and 
ritual  mutually  influenced  each  other,  corrupting  and  corrupted.*  A 
striking  example  in  point  is  this.  The  notion  of  a  punitive  and  remedial 
transmigration  belonged  to  Druidism.  Now,  Taliesin,  a  famous  Welsh 
bard  of  the  sixth  century,  locates  this  purifying  metempsychosis  in  the 
Hell  of  ChrisHanUy^  whence  the  soul  gradually  rises  again  to  felicity,  the 
way  for  it  having  been  opened  by  Clirist  I  Cautiously  eliminating  the 
Christian  admixtures,  the  following  outline,  which  we  epitomize  from  the 
pioneer*  of  modem  scholars  to  the  Welsh  Bardic  literature,  affords  a 
pretty  clear  knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the  Druidic  theology  relating 
to  the  future  life. 

There  are,  says  one  of  the  Bardic  triads,  three  circles  of  existence. 
First,  the  Circle  of  Infinity,  where  of  living  or  dead  there  is  nothing  but 
God,  and  which  none  but  God  can  traverse.  Secondly,  the  Circle  of 
Metempsychosis,  where  all  things  that  live  are  derived  from  death.  This 
circle  has  been  traversed  by  man.  Thirdly,  the  Circle  of  Felicity,  where 
all  things  spring  from  life.  This  circle  man  shall  hereafter  traverse.  All 
animated  beings  originate  in  the  lowest  point  of  existence,  and,  by  regu- 
lar gradations  through  an  ascending  scries  of  transmigrations,  rise  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection  possible  for  finite  creatures.  Fate  reigns  in 
all  the  states  below  that  of  humanity,  and  they  are  all  necessarily  evil. 
In  the  states  above  humanity,  on  the  contrary,  unmixed  good  so  prevails 
that  all  are  necessarily  good.  But  in  the  middle  state  of  humanity,  good 
and  evil  are  so  balanced  that  liberty  results ;  and  free  will  and  conse- 
quent responsibility  are  born.  Beings  who  in  their  ascent  have  arrived 
at  the  state  of  man,  if,  by  purity,-  humility,  love,  and  righteousness,  they 
keep  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  will,  after  death,  rise  into  more  glorious 
spheres,  and  will  continue  to  rise  still  higher,  until  they  reach  the  final 
destination  of  complete  and  endless  happiness.  But  if,  while  in  the 
state  of  humanity,  one  perverts  his  reason  and  will,  and  attaches  himself 
to  evil,  he  will,  on  dying,  fall  into  such  a  state  of  animal  existence  as 
corresponds  with  the  baseness  of  his  soul.  This  baseness  may  be  so 
great  as  to  precipitate  him  to  the  lowest  point  of  being ;  but  ho  shall 
climb  thence  through  a  series  of  births  best  fitted  to  free  him  from  his 
evil  propensities.  Restored  to  the  probationary  state,  he  may  fall  again ; 
but,  though  this  should  occur  again  and  again  for  a  million  of  ages,  the 
|>ath  to  happiness  still  remains  open,  and  he  shall  at  last  infallibly  arrive 
at  his  preordained  felicity,  and  fall  nevermore.  In  the  states  superior 
to  humanity,  the  soul  recovers  and  retains  the  entire  recollection  of  its 
former  lives. 

We  will  quote  a  few  illustrative  triads.  There  are  three  necessary  pur- 
poses of  metempsychosis:   to  collect   the  materials  and  properties  of 


*  ncrbert,  Emy  on  the  KGo-DruidIc  Ilcrooy  In  Dritannia. 

•  Vomm,  LjTio  and  Pftjtoral,  by  Hdward  WUllams,  rul.  ii.  notes,  pp.  194-250. 
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every  nature ;  to  collect  the  knowledge  of  every  thing ;  to  collect  power 
towards  removing  whatever  is  pernicious.  The  knowledge  of  three 
things  will  subdue  and  destroy  evil :  knowledge  of  its  cause,  its  nature, 
and  its  operation.  Three  things  continually  dwindle  away:  the  Dark, 
the  False,  the  Dead.  Three  things  continually  increase :  Light,  Truth, 
Life. 

These  will  prevail,  and  finally  absorb  every  thing  else.  The  soul  is  an 
inconceivably  minute  particle  of  the  most  refined  matter,  endowed  with 
indestructible  life,  at  the  dissolution  of  one  body  passing,  according  to  its 
merits,  into  a  higher  or  lower  stage  of  existence,  where  it  expands  itself 
into  that  form  which  its  acquired  propensities  necessarily  give  it,  or  into 
that  animal  in  which  such  propensities  naturally  reside.  The  ultimate 
states  of  happiness  are  ceaselessly  undergoing  the  most  delightful  reno- 
vations, without  which,  indeed,  no  finite  being  could  endure  the  tedium 
of  eternity.  These  are  not,  like  the  death  of  the  lower  states,  accom- 
panied by  a  suspension  of  memory  and  of  conscious  identity.  All  the 
innumerable  modes  of  existence,  after  being  cleansed  from  every  evil, 
will  forever  remain  as  beautiful  varieties  in  the  creation,  and  will  be 
equally  esteemed,  equally  happy,  equally  fathered  by  the  Creator.  The 
successive  occupation  of  these  modes  of  existence  by  the  celestial  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Circle  of  Felicity  will  be  one  of  the  ways  of  varying  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  intolerable  monotony  of  eternity.  The  creation 
is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  progressive  operation  of  the  providence  of  God 
will  bring  every  being  up  from  the  great  Deep  to  the  point  of  liberty, 
and  will  at  last  secure  three  things  for  them :  namely,  what  is  most  bene- 
ficial, what  is  most  desired,  and  what  is  most  beautiful.  There  are  three 
stabilities  of  existence*,  what  cannot  be  otherwise,  what  should  not  be 
otherwise,  what  cannot  bo  imagined  better ;  and  in  these  all  shall  end,  in 
the  Circle  of  Felicity. 

Such  is  a  hasty  synopsis  of  what  here  concerns  us  in  the  theology  of 
the  Druids.  In  its  ground-germs  it  was,  it  seems  to  us,  unquestionably 
imported  into  Celtic  thought  and  Cymrian  song  from  that  prolific  and  im- 
memorial Hindu  mind  which  bore  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  as  its 
fruit.  Its  ethical  tone,  intellectual  elevation,  and  glorious  climax  are  not 
unworthy  that  free  hierarchy  of  minstrel-priests  whose  teachings  were 
proclaimed,  as  their  assemblies  were  held,  "in  the  face  of  the  sun  and 
in  the  eye  of  the  light,"  and  whose  thrilling  motto  was,  "Tue  Trvth 

AGAINST  TOE  WoRLD." 

The  latest  publication  on  the  subject  of  old  Welsh  literature  is 
"  Taliesin ;  or,  The  Bards  and  Druids  of  Britain."  The  author,  D.  W. 
Nash,  is  obviously  familiar  with  liis  tliome,  and  he  throws  much  light  on 
many  points  of  it.  His  ridicule  of  the  arbitrary  tenets  and  absurdities 
which  Davies,  Pughe,  and  others  have  taught  in  all  good  faith  as  Druidio 
lore  and  practice  is  richly  dosor>'ed.  But,  despite  the  learning  and 
acumen  displayed  in  his  able  and  vjiluable  volume,  we  must  think  Mr. 
Nash  goes  wholly  against  the  record  in  denying  the  doctrine  of  metem- 
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psychoeis  to  the  Druidic  system,  and  goes  clearly  beyond  the  record 
in  charging  Edward  Williams  and  others  with  forgery  and  fraud  in  their 
representations  of  ancient  Bardic  doctrines.'  In  support  of  such  grave 
charges  direct  evidence  is  needed ;  only  suspicious  circumstances  are  ad- 
duced. The  non-existence  of  public  documents  is  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  the  existence  of  reliable  oral  accounts  preserved  by  the  initiated 
few,  one  of  whom  Williams,  with  seeming  sincerity,  claimed  to  be. 


CHAPTER  m. 

SCANDINAVIAN   DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Many  considerations  combine  to  make  it  seem  likely  that  at  an 
early  period  a  migration  took  place  from  Southern  Asia  to  Northern 
Europe,  which  constituted  the  commencement  of  what  afterwards  grew 
to  be  the  great  Gothic  family.  The  correspondence  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  and  symbols  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology  with  well- 
known  Persian  and  Buddhist  notions — ^notions  of  a  purely  fanciful  and 
arbitrary  character — is  too  peculiar,  apparently,  to  admit  of  any  other 
explanation.^  But  the  germs  of  thought  and  imagination  transplanted 
thus  from  the  warm  and  gorgeous  climes  of  the  East  to  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  Norway  and  the  howling  ridges  of  Iceland,  obtained  a  fresh  de- 
yelopment,  with  numerous  modifications  and  strange  additions,  from  the 
new  life,  climate,  scenery,  and  customs  to  which  they  were  there  exposed. 
The  temptation  to  predatory  habits  and  strife,  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
tense though  fitful  activity  arising  from  their  geographical  situation, 
the  fierce  spirit  nourished  in  them  by  their  actual  life,  the  tremendous 
phenomena  of  the  Arctic  world  around  them, — all  these  influences 
break  out  to  our  view  in  the  poetry,  and  are  reflected  by  their  results  in 
the  religion,  of  the  Northmen. 

From  the  flame-world,  Muspelheim,  in  the  south,  in  which  Surtur,  the 
dread  fire-king,  sits  enthroned,  flowed  down  streams  of  heat.  From 
the  mist-world,  Niflheim,  in  the  north,  in  whose  central  caldron, 
Hverge*lmir,  dwells  the  gloomy  dragon  Nidhogg,  rose  floods  of  cold  vapor. 
The  fire  and  mist  meeting  in  the  yawning  abyss,  Ginungagap,  after 
yarious  stages  of  transition,  formed  the  earth.  There  were  then  three 
principal  races  of  beings :  men,  whose  dwelling  was  Midgard ;  Jutuns,  who 
occupied  Utgard ;  and  the  ^sir,  whose  home  was  Asgard.  The  Jiituns, 
or  demons,  seem  to  have  been  originally  personifications  of  darkness, 
cold,  and  storm, — the  disturbing  forces  of  nature, — whatever  is  hostile  to 

*TUiesfn,  ch.  It.  1  Vaos  Kennedy,  Ancient  and  Hindu  Mythology,  pp.  452, 463-404. 
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fruitful  life  and  peace.  Tliey  were  frost-giants  ranged  in  the  outer  wastes 
around  the  habitable  fields  of  men.  The  ^sir,  or  gods,  on  the  other 
hand,  appear  to  liave  been  personifications  of  light,  and  law,  and  benig- 
nant power, — the  orderly  energies  of  the  universe.  Between  the  Jiituxis 
and  the  JEdv  there  is  an  implacable  contest.*  The  rainbow,  Bifrost,  is  a 
bridge  leading  from  earth  up  to  the  skyey  dwelling-place  of  the  ^sir ; 
and  their  sentinel,  Heimdall, — whose  senses  are  so  acute  that  he  can 
hear  the  grass  spring  in  the  meadows  and  the  wool  grow  on  the  backs  of 
the  shco]), — keeps  incessant  watch  upon  it.  Their  chief  deity,  the  father 
Zeus  of  the  Northern  pantheon,  was  Odin,  the  god  of  war.  who  wakened 
the  spirit  of  battle  by  flinging  his  spear  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  its 
inaudible  hiss  from  heaven  being  as  the  song  of  Ate  let  loose  on  earth. 
Next  in  rank  was  Thor,  the  personification  of  the  exploding  tem- 
pest. The  crashing  echoes  of  the  thunder  are  his  chariot-wheels  rattling 
through  the  cloudy  halls  of  Thrudheim.  Whenever  the  lightning  strikes 
a  cliff  or  an  iceberg,  then  Thor  has  flung  his  hammer,  Mjijlnir,  at  a 
Jotun's  head.  Balder  was  the  god  of  innocence  and  gentleness,  fairest, 
kindest,  purest  of  beings.  Light  emanated  from  him,  and  all  things 
loved  him.  After  Christianity  was  established  in  the  North,  Jesus  was 
called  the  White  Christ,  or  the  new  Balder.  The  appearance  of  Balder 
amidst  the  frenzied  and  bloody  divinities  of  the  Norse  creed  is  beautiful 
as  the  dew-cool  moon  hanging  calmly  over  the  lurid  storm  of  Vesuvius. 
He  was  entitled  the  **  Band  in  the  Wreath  of  the  Gods,"  because  with 
his  fate  that  of  all  the  rest  was  bound  up.  His  death,  ominously  foretold 
from  eldest  antiquity,  would  be  the  signal  for  the  ruin  of  the  universe. 
Asa-Loki  was  the  Momus-Satan  or  Devil-Buffoon  of  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  the  half-amusing,  half-horrible  eml)odiment  of  wit,  treachery, 
and  evil ;  now  residing  with  the  gods  in  heaven,  now  accompanying 
Thor  on  his  frequent  adventures,  now  visiting  and  plotting  with  his  own 
kith  and  kin  in  frosty  Jiitunheim,  beyond  the  earth-environing  sea,  or  in 
livid  Ilellieim  deep  beneath  the  domain  of  breathing  humanity.' 

With  a  Jutun  woman,  Angorbode,  or  Mes.senger  of  Evil,  Loki  begets 
tliree  fell  cliildren.  The  first  is  Fenris,  a  savage  wolf,  so  large  that 
nothing  but  space  can  hold  him.  The  second  is  Jormungandur,  who,  with 
his  tail  in  his  mouth,  fills  the  circuit  of  the  ocean.  lie  b  described  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  as 

*'  That  grmt  nea-fnake,  tremendous  cnrrd, 
Wbusu  munfltnnui  circle  girds  tlie  world." 

The  third  is  Hela,  the  grim  goddess  of  death,  whose  ferocious  aspect  is 
lialf  of  a  pale  blue  and  half  of  a  ghastly  white,  and  whose  empire, 
stretching  below  the  earth  through  Niflheim,  is  full  of  freezing  vapors 


s  Thorp««  Northern  Mythology,  vol.  II. 

*  OehlenMhll^cer,  Qndu  of  the  North.  Tliin  cctebratM  and  brilliant  poem,  with  the  copkras  note* 
In  Frye'a  tmiiMlation,  aflbnia  the  EogU^h  reader  a  full  conception  of  the  Norse  pantheon  and  iti 
aalient  adrenturea. 
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and  discomfortoble  sights.  Ilcr  residence  is  the  spacious  under-world ; 
her  court-yard,  faintncss  ;  her  threshold,  precipice ;  her  door,  abyss ;  her 
hall,  pain;  her  table,  hunger ;  her  knife,  starvation;  her  man-servant, 
delay ;  her  handmaid,  slowness ;  her  bed,  sickness ;  her  pillow,  anguish  ; 
and  her  canopy,  cui'se.  Still  lower  than  her  house  is  an  abode  yet  more 
fearful  and  loathsome.  In  Nastrond,  or  strand  of  corpses,  stands  a  hall, 
the  conception  of  which  is  prodigiously  awful  and  enormously  disgust- 
ing. It  is  plaited  of  serpents*  backs,  wattled  together  like  wicker-work, 
whose  heads  turn  inwards,  vomiting  poison.  In  the  lake  of  venom  thus 
deposited  within  these  immense  wriggling  walls  of  snakes  the  worst  of 
the  damned  wade  and  swim. 

High  up  in  the  sky  is  Odin*s  hall,  the  magnificent  Valhalla,  or  temple 
of  the  slain.  The  columns  supporting  its  ceiling  are  spears.  It  is  roofed 
with  shields,  and  the  ornaments  on  its  benches  are  coats  of  mail.  The 
Valkyrs  are  Odin's  battle-maids,  choosers  of  heroes  for  his  banquet- 
rooms.  With  helmets  on  their  heads,  in  bloody  harness,  mounted  on 
shadowy  steeds,  surrounded  by  meteoric  lightnings,  and  wielding 
flaming  swords,  they  hover  over  the  conflict  and  point  the  way  to  Val- 
halla to  the  warriors  who  fall.  The  valiant  souls  thus  received  to  Odin*s 
presence  are  called  Einheriar,  or  the  elect.  The  Valkyrs,  as  white-clad 
virgins  with  flowing  ringlets,  wait  on  them  in  the  capacity  of  cup-bearers. 
Each  morning,  at  the  crowing  of  a  huge  gold-combed  cock,  the  well- 
armed  Einheriar  rush  through  Valhalla's  five  hundred  and  forty  doors 
into  a  great  court-yard,  and  pass  the  day  in  merciless  fighting.  However 
pierced  and  hewn  in  pieces  in  these  fearful  encounters,  at  evening  every 
wound  is  healed,  and  they  return  into  the  hall  whole,  and  are  seated, 
according  to  their  exploits,  at  a  luxurious  feast.  The  perennial  boar 
Sehrimnir,  deliciously  cooked  by  Andrimnir,  though  devoured  every 
night,  is  whole  again  every  morning  and  ready  to  bo  served  anew.  The 
two  highest  joys  these  terrible  berserkers  and  vikings  knew  on  earth 
composed  their  exj)erience  in  heaven:  namely,  a  battle  by  day  and  a 
feast  by  night.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  long  prevalent,  that  the  Vallialla 
heroes  drink  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  This  notion,  thougli 
often  refuted,  still  lingers  in  the  ]x>pular  mind.  It  arose  from  tlie  false 
translation  of  a  phrase  in  the  death-song  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  the  famous 
sea-king, — "Soon  shall  we  drink  from  the  curved  trees  of  llie  head," — 
which,  as  a  figure  for  the  usual  drinking-horns,  was  erroneously  rendered 
by  Glaus  Wormius,  "Soon  shall  we  drink  from  the  hollow  cups  of 
skulls."  It  is  not  the  heads  of  men,  but  the  horns  of  beasts,  from  which 
the  Einheriar  quaff  Heidrun's  mead.^ 

No  women  being  ever  mentioned  as  gaining  admission  to  Valhalla  or 
joining  in  the  joys  of  the  Einheriar,  some  writers  have  affirmed  that, 
according  to  the  Scandinavian  faitii,  women  had  no  immortal  souls,  or,  at 
all  events,  were  excluded  from  heaven.     T!io  charge  is  as  baseless  in  this 

*  Pigntt,  BlUnaal  of  Scandlnavinn  Mythology,  p.  66. 
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instance  as  when  brought  against  Mohammedanism.  Valhalla  was  the 
exclusive  abode  of  the  most  daring  champions ;  but  Valhalla  was  not  the 
whole  of  heaven.  Vingolf,  the  Ilall  of  Friends,  stood  beside  the  Hall  of 
the  Slain,  and  was  the  assembling-place  of  the  goddesses.*  There,  in  the 
palace  of  Freya,  the  souls  of  noble  women  were  received  after  death.  The 
elder  £dda  says  that  Thor  guided  Roska,  a  swift^footed  peasant-girl  who 
had  attended  him  as  a  servant  on  various  excursions,  to  Freya's  bower, 
where  she  was  welcomed,  and  where  she  remained  forever.  The  virgin 
goddess  GeQone,  the  Northern  Diana,  also  had  a  residence  in  heaven, 
and  all  who  died  maidens  repaired  thither.'  The  presence  of  virgin 
throngs  with  GeQone,  and  the  society  of  noble  matrons  in  Vingolf,  shed 
a  tender  gleam  across  the  carnage  and  carousal  of  Valhalla.  More  is  said 
of  the  latter — the  former  is  scarcely  visible  to  us  now — ^because  the  only 
record  we  have  of  the  Norse  faith  is  that  contained  in  the  fragmentary 
strains  of  ferocious  Skalds,  who  sang  chiefly  to  warriors,  and  the  staple 
matter  of  whose  songs  was  feats  of  martial  prowess  or  entertaining  mytho- 
logical stories.  Furthermore,  there  is  above  the  heaven  of  the  .^ir  a 
yet  higher  heaven,  the  abode  of  the  far-removed  and  inscrutable  being, 
the  rarely-named  Omnipotent  One,  the  true  All-Father,  who  is  at  last  to 
come  forth  above  the  ruins  of  the  universe  to  judge  and  sentence  all 
creatures  and  to  rebuild  a  better  world.  In  this  highest  region  towers 
the  imperishable  gold-roofed  hall,  Gimle,  brighter  than  the  sun.  There 
is  no  hint  anywhere  in  the  Skaldic  strains  that  good  women  are  repulsed 
from  this  dwelling. 

According  to  the  rude  morality  of  the  people  and  the  time,  the  con- 
trasted conditions  of  admission  to  the  upper  paradise  or  condemnation 
to  the  infernal  realm  were  the  admired  virtues  of  strength,  open-handed 
frankness,  reckless  audacity,  or  the  hated  vices  of  feebleness,  cowardice, 
deceit,  humility.  Those  who  have  won  fame  by  puissant  feats  and  who 
die  in  battle  are  snatched  by  the  Valkyrs  from  the  sod  to  Valhalla.  To 
die  in  arms  is  to  be  chosen  of  Odin, — 

"  In  whoM  hall  of  gold 
The  steel-clad  ghosts  their  wonted  orgies  hold. 
Eomo  taunting  Jest  begets  the  war  of  words: 
In  damorons  fray  they  grasp  their  gleamy  swords, 
And,  as  upon  the  earth*  with  fierce  delight 
By  turns  renew  the  Iwnquet  and  the  light.** 

All,  on  the  contrary,  who,  after  lives  of  ignoble  labor  or  despicable  ease, 
die  of  sickness,  sink  from  their  beds  to  the  dismal  house  of  Hela.  In 
this  gigantic  vaulted  cavern  the  air  smells  like  a  newly-stirred  grave; 
damp  fogs  rise,  hollow  sighs  are  heard,  the  only  light  comes  from  funeral 
tapers  held  by  skeletons ;  the  hideous  queen,  whom  Thor  eulogizes  as  the 
Scourger  of  Cowards,  sits  on  a  throne  of  skulls,  and  sways  a  sceptre, 


*  Reyser,  Religion  of  the  Northmen,  trans,  by  Pennock,  p.  140. 

•  Pigott,  p.  245. 
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made  of  a  dead  man's  bone  bleached  in  the  moonlight,  over  a  countless 
multitude  of  shivering  ghosts.^  But  the  Norse  moralists  plunge  to  a  yet 
darker  doom  those  guilty  of  perjury,  murder,  or  adultery.  In  Nastrond's 
grisly  hall,  which  is  shaped  of  serpents'  spines,  and  through  whose  loop- 
holes drops  of  poison  drip,  where  no  sunlight  ever  reaches,  they  welter  in 
a  venom-sea  and  are  gnawed  by  the  dragon  Nidhogg.^  In  a  word,  what 
to  the  crude  moral  sense  of  the  martial  Goth  seemed  piety,  virtue,  led  to 
heaven ;  what  seemed  blasphemy,  baseness,  led  to  hell. 

The  long  war  between  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness,  order  and 
discord,  the  ^sir  and  the  Jotuns,  was  at  last  to  reach  a  fatal  crisis  and  end 
in  one  universal  battle,  called  Ragnarokur,  or  the  "Twilight  of  the  Gods," 
whose  result  would  be  the  total  destruction  of  the  present  creation.  Por- 
tentous inklings  of  this  dread  encounter  were  abroad  among  all  beings. 
A  shuddering  anticipation  of  it  sat  in  a  lowering  frown  of  shadow  on  the 
brows  of  the  deities.  In  preparation  for  Ragnarokur,  both  parties  anx- 
iously secured  all  the  allies  they  could.  Odin  therefore  joyously  welcomes 
every  valiant  warrior  to  Valhalla,  as  a  recruit  for  his  hosts  on  that  day 
when  Fenris  shall  break  loose.  When  Ildkon  Jarl  fell,  the  Valkyrs 
shouted,  "  Now  does  the  force  of  the  gods  grow  stronger  when  they  have 
brought  H&kon  to  their  home."  A  Skald  makes  Odin  say,  on  the  death 
of  King  Eirik  Blood-Axe,  as  an  excuse  for  permitting  such  a  hero  to  be 
slain,  "Our  lot  is  uncertain:  the  gray  wolf  gazes  on  the  host  of  the 
gods ;"  that  is,  we  shall  need  help  at  Ragnarbkur.  But  as  all  the  brave 
and  magnanimous  champions  received  to  Valhalla  were  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  ^sir,  so  all  the  miserable  cowards,  invalids,  and  wretches 
(loomed  to  Hela's  house  would  fight  for  the  Jotuns.  From  day  to  day 
the  opposed  armies,  above  and  below,  increase  in  numbers.  Some  grow 
impatient,  some  tremble.  When  Balder  dies,  and  the  ship  Nagclfra  is 
completed,  the  hour  of  infinite  suspense  will  strike.  Nagelfra  is  a  vessel 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  hosts  of  frost-giants  to  the  battle.  It  is  to  be 
built  of  dead  men's  nails :  therefore  no  one  should  die  with  unpaired 
nails,  for  if  he  does  he  furnishes  materials  for  the  construction  of  that 
ship  which  men  and  gods  wish  to  have  finished  as  late  as  possible.* 

At  length  Loki  treacherously  compasses  the  murder  of  Balder.  The 
frightfuLforeboding  which  at  once  flies  tlirough  all  hearts  finds  voice  in 
the  dark  **  Raven  Song"  of  Odin.  Having  chanted  this  obscure  wail 
in  heaven,  he  mounts  his  horse  and  rides  down  the  bridge  to  Helheim. 
With  resistless  incantations  he  raises  from  the  grave,  where  she  has  been 
interred  for  ages,  wrapt  in  snows,  wet  with  the  rains  and  the  dews,  an 
aged  vala  or  prophetess,  and  forces  her  to  answer  his  questions.  With 
appalling  replies  he  returns  home,  galloping  up  the  sky.  And  now  the 
crack  of  doom  is  at  hand.  Heimdall  hurries  up  and  down  the  bridge 
Bifrost,  blowing  his  horn  till  its  rousing  blasts  echo  through  the  universe. 

T  Vifsoit,  pp.  137, 138.  •  The  TMiiBpA,  strophes  34, 85. 
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The  wolf  Skiill,  from  whose  pursuit  the  frightened  sun  has  fled  round 
the  heavens  since  tiie  first  dawn,  overtakes  and  devours  his  bright  prey. 
Nagelfra,  with  the  Jiitun  hosts  on  board,  sails  swiftly  from  Utgard.  Loki 
advances  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  Hela.  Fenris  snaps  his  chain  and 
rushes  forth  with  jaws  so  extended  that  the  upper  touches  the  firma- 
ment, while  the  under  rests  on  the  earth ;  and  he  would  open  them 
wider  if  there  were  room.  Jurmungandur  writhes  his  entire  length 
around  Midgard,  and,  lifting  his  head,  blows  venom  over  air  and  sea. 
Suddenly,  in  the  south,  heaven  cleaves  asunder,  and  through  the  breach 
the  sons  of  Muspel,  the  flame-genii,  ride  out  on  horseback  with  Surtur 
at  their  head,  his  sword  outflashing  the  sun.  Now  Odin  leads  forward 
the  JEair  and  the  Einheriar,  and  on  the  predestined  plain  of  Vigrid  the 
strife  commences.  Heimdall  and  Loki  mutually  slay  each  other.  Thor 
kills  Jiirmungandur;  but  as  the  monaiter  expires  he  belches  a  flood  of 
venom,  under  which  the  matchless  thunder-go<l  staggers  and  falls  dead. 
Fenris  swallows  Odin,  but  is  instantly  rent  in  twain  by  Vidar,  the  strong 
silent  one,  Odin's  dumb  son,  who  well  avenges  his  father  on  the  wolf  by 
splitting  the  jaws  that  devoured  him.  Then  Surtur  slings  fire  abroad, 
and  the  reek  rises  around  all  things.  Iggdrasill,  the  great  Ash-Tree  of 
Existence,  tott«rs,  but  stands.  All  below  perishes.  Finally,  the  un- 
namable  Mighty  One  appears,  to  judge  the  good  and  the  bad.  The 
former  hie  from  fading  Valhalla  to  eternal  Gimle,  where  all  joy  is  to  be 
theirs  forever;  the  latter  are  stormed  down  from  Hela  to  Nastrond,  there, 
"  under  curdling  mists,  in  a  snaky  marsh  whose  waves  freeze  black  and 
thaw  in  blood,  to  be  scared  forever,  for  punishment,  with  terrors  ever 
new."  All  strife  vanishes  in  endless  peace.  By  the  power  of  All-Father, 
a  new  earth,  green  and  fair,  shoots  up  from  the  sea,  to  be  inhabited  by  a 
new  race  of  men  free  from  sori*ow.  The  foul,  spotted  dragon  Nidhugg 
flies  over  the  plains,  bearing  corpses  and  Death  itself  away  upon  his  wings, 
and  sinks  out  of  sight.*^ 

It  has  generally  been  asserted,  in  consonance  with  the  foregoing  view, 
that  the  Scandinavians  believed  that  the  good  and  the  bad,  respectively  in 
Gimle  and  Nastrond,  would  experience  everlasting  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. But  B'.ackwell,  the  recent  editor  of  Percy's  translation  of  Mallet's 
Northern  Antiquities  as  published  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library, 
argues  with  great  force  against  the  correctness  of  the  assertion."  The 
]>oint  is  dubious;  but  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  since  we  know  that 
the  spirit  and  large  outlines  of  their  faith  have  been  reliably  set 
forth.  That  faith,  rising  from  the  impetuous  blood  and  rude  mind  of 
the  martial  race  of  the  North,  gathering  wonderful  em1>ellishments  from 
the  glowing  imagination  of  the  Skalds,  reacting,  doubly  nourished  the 
fierce  valor  and  fervid  fancy  from  which  it  sprang.  It  drove  the  dragon- 
prows  of  the  Vikings  mamuding  over  the  seas.  It  rolled  the  Goths' 
conquering  squadrons  acroi*s  the  nations,  from  the  shores  of  Finland  and 

M  Keywr,  Relision  of  the  ::urthmoD,  part  i.  ch.  tL  U  pp.  40T-5O3. 
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Skager-Rack  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  gates  of  Rome.  The 
very  ferocity  with  which  it  blazed  consumed  itself,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  flickering  faith  by  Christianity  was  easy.  During  the  dominion  of 
this  religion,  the  earnest  sincerity  with  which  its  disciples  received  it 
appears  alike  from  the  fearful  enterprises  it  prompted  them  to,  the  iron 
hardihood  and  immeasurable  contempt  of  death  it  inspired  in  them, 
and  the  superstitious  observances  which,  with  pains  and  expenses,  they 
scrupulously  kept.  They  buried,  with  the  dead,  gold,  useful  implements, 
ornaments,  that  they  might  descend,  furnished  and  shining,  to  the 
halls  of  Hela.  With  a  chieftain  they  buried  a  pompous  horse  and  splendid 
armor,  that  he  might  ride  like  a  warrior  into  Valhalla.  The  true  Scandi- 
navian, by  age  or  sickness  deprived,  of  dying  in  battle,  ran  himself 
through,  or  flung  himself  from  a  precipice,  in  this  manner  to  make 
amends  for  not  expiring  in  armed  strife,  if  haply  thus  he  might  snatch 
a  late  seat  among  the  Einheriar.  With  the  same  motive  the  dying  sear 
king  had  himself  laid  on  his  ship,  alone,  and  launched  away,  with  out- 
stretched sails,  with  a  slow  fire  in  the  hold,  which,  when  he  was  fairly  out 
at  sea,  should  flame  up  and,  as  Carlyle  says,  "worthily  bury  the  old  hero 
at  once  in  the  sky  and  in  the  ocean."  Surely  then,  if  ever,  **  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  suffered  violence,  and  the  violent  took  it  by  force/' 


CHAPTER    IV. 

ETRUSCAN   DOCTRINE   OF   A   FUTURE   LIFE.. 

Although  the  living  form  and  written  annals  of  Etruria  perished 
thousands  of  years  ago,  and  although  but  slight  references  to  her  afiairs 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  documents  of  contemporary  nations,  yet, 
through  a  comparatively  recent  acquisition  of  facts,  wo  have  quite  a 
distinct  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  her  condition  and  ex^icrience 
when  her  power  was  palmiest.  We  follow  the  ancient  Etruscans  from 
the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  perceiving  their  various  national  costumes,  pecu- 
liar physiognomies,  names  and  relationships,  houses,  furniture,  ranks, 
avocations,  games,  dying  scenes,  burial-processions,  and  funeral  festivals. 
And,  further  than  this,  we  follow  their  souls  into  the  world  to  come, 
behold  them  in  the  hands  of  good  or  evil  spirits,  brought  to  judgment 
and  then  awarded  their  deserts  of  bliss  or  woe.  This  knowledge  has  been 
derived  from  their  sepulchres,  which  still  resist  the  corroding  hand  of 
Time  when  nearly  every  thing  else  Etruscan  has  mingled  with  the  ground.* 
They  hewed  their  tombs  in  the  living  rock  of  cliffs  and  hills,  or  reared  them 

1  Mn.  Gray,  Sepalchref  of  Etruria. 
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of  massive  masonry.  They  painted  or  carved  the  walls  with  descriptive 
and  symbolic  scenes,  and  crowded  their  interiors  with  sarcophagi,  cine- 
rary urns,  vases,  goblets,  mirrors,  and  a  thousand  other  articles  covered 
with  paintings  and  sculptures  rich  in  information  of  their  authors.  From 
a  study  of  these  things,  lat«ly  disinterred  in  immense  quantities,  has  been 
constructed,  for  the  most  part,  our  present  acquaintance  with  this  ancient 
people.  Strange  that,  when  the  whole  scene  of  life  has  passed  away,  a 
sepulchral  world  should  survive  and  open  itself  to  reveal  the  past  and  in- 
struct the  future !  Wo  seem  to  see,  lising  from  her  tombs,  and  moving 
solemnly  among  the  mounds  where  all  she  knew  or  cared  for  has  for  so 
many  ages  been  inumed,  the  ghost  of  a  mighty  people.  With  dejected 
air  she  leans  on  a  ruined  temple  and  muses ;  and  her  shadowy  tears  fall 
silently  over  what  was  and  is  not. 

The  Etruscans  were  accustomed  to  bury  their  deceased  outside  their 
walls ;  and  sometimes  the  city  of  the  living  was  thus  surrounded  by  a 
&r-reaching  city  of  the  dead.  At  this  day  the  decaying  fronts  of  the 
houses  of  the  departed,  for  miles  upon  miles  along  the  road,  admonish 
the  living  traveller.  These  stone-hewn  sepulchres  crowd  nearly  every 
hill  and  glen.  Whole  acres  of  them  are  also  found  upon  the  plains, 
covered  by  several  feet  of  earth,  where  every  spring  the  plough  passes 
over  them,  and  every  autumn  the  harvest  waves ;  but  the  dust  beneath 
reposes  well,  and  knows  nothing  of  this. 

*'Tlnie  bori««  grnTeii.    ITow  strnngel  a  ImrM  gnrel 
Death  cannot  from  mora  death  its  own  dead  empire  aare.** 

The  houses  of  the  dead  were  built  in  imitation  of  the  houses  of  the  living, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  the  interior  arrangements  were  so  closely 
copied  that  it  is  said  the  resemblance  held  in  all  but  the  light  of  day 
and  the  sound  and  motion  of  life.  The  images  painted  or  etched  on  the 
urns  and  sarcophagi  that  fill  the  sepulchres  were  portraits  of  the  deceased, 
accurate  likenesses,  varying  with  age,  sex,  features,  and  expression. 
These  jiersonal  {K)rtraits  were  taken  and  laid  up  here,  doubtless,  to 
preserve  tlioir  remembrance  when  the  original  had  crumbled  to  ashes. 
What  a  touching  voice  is  this  from  antiquity,  telling  us  that  our  poor, 
fond  human  nature  was  ever  the  same !  The  heart  longed  to  be  kept 
still  in  remembrance  when  the  mortal  frame  was  gone.  But  how  vain 
the  wish  beyond  the  vanishing  circle  of  hearts  that  returned  its  love ! 
For,  as  we  wander  through  those  sepulchres  now,  thousands  of  faces 
thus  preserved  look  down  upon  us  with  a  mute  plea,  when  every 
vestige  of  their  names  and  characters  is  forever  lost,  and  their  very  dust 
scattered  long  ago. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  burial-chamber  were  ranged  massive  stone 
shelves,  or  sometimes  benches,  or  tables,  upon  which  the  dead  were  laid 
in  a  reclining  posture,  to  sleep  their  long  sleep.  It  often  happens  that 
on  these  rocky  biers  lie  the  helmet,  breastplate,  greaves,  signet-ring,  and 
«y capons, — or,  if  it  be  a  female,  the  necklace,  ear-rings,  bracelet,  and  other 
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ornaments, — each  in  its  relative  place,  when  the  body  they  once  encased 
or  adorned  has  not  left  a  single  fragment  behind.  An  antiquary  once, 
digging  for  discoveries,  chanced  to  break  through  the  ceiling  of  a  tomb. 
He  looked  in ;  and  there,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  I  beheld  a  warrior 
stretched  on  a  couch  of  rock,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  him  vanish 
under  my  eyes ;  for,  as  the  air  entered  the  cemetery,  the  armor,  thoroughly 
oxydized,  crumbled  away  into  most  minute  particles,  and  in  a  short  time 
scarcely  a  trace  of  what  I  had  seen  was  left  on  the  couch.  It  is  im- 
possible to  express  the  effect  this  sight  produced  upon  me." 

An  important  element  in  the  religion  of  Etruria  was  the  doctrine 
of  Oenil,  a  system  of  household  deities  who  watched  over  the  fortunes 
of  individuals  and  families,  and  who  are  continually  shown  on  the 
engravings  in  the  sepulchres  as  guiding,  or  actively  interested  in,  all 
the  incidents  that  happen  to  those  under  their  care.  It  was  supposed 
that  every  i>erson  had  two  genii  allotted  to  him,  one  inciting  him  to  good 
deeds,  the  other  to  bad,  and  both  accompanying  him  after  death  to  the 
judgment  to  give  in  their  testimony  and  turn  the  scales  of  his  fate. 
This  belief,  sincerely  held,  would  obviously  wield  a  powerful  influence 
over  their  feelings  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

The  doctrine  concerning  the  gods  that  prevailed  in  this  ancient  nation 
is  learned  partly  from  the  classic  authors,  partly  from  sepulchral  monu- 
mental remains.  It  was  somewhat  allied  to  that  of  Egypt,  but  much 
more  to  that  of  Rome,  who  indeed  derived  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
mythology  from  this  source.  As  in  other  pagan  countries,  a  multitude 
of  deities  were  worshipped  here,  each  having  his  peculiar  office,  form  of 
representation,  and  cycle  of  traditions.  It  would  be  useless  to  specify 
all.*  The  goddess  of  Fate  was  pictured  with  wings,  showing  her  swift- 
ness, and  with  a  hammer  and  nail,  to  typify  that  her  decrees  were  un- 
alterably fixed.  The  name  of  the  supreme  god  was  Tinia.  He  was  tlie 
central  power  of  the  world  of  divinities,  and  was  always  represented, 
like  Jupiter  Tonans,  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand.  There  were  twelve 
great  "consenting  gods,"  composing  the  council  of  Tinia,  and  called 
"The  Senators  of  Heaven."  They  were  pitiless  beings,  dwelling  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  heaven,  whose  names  it  was  not  lawful  to  pronounce. 
Yet  they  were  not  deemed  eternal,  but  were  supposed  to  rise  and  fall 
together.  There  was  another  class,  called  "The  Shrouded  Gods,"  still 
more  awful,  potent,  and  mysterious,  ruling  all  things,  and  much  like  the 
inscrutable  Necessity  that  filled  the  dark  background  of  the  old  Greek 
religion.  I..ast,  but  most  feared  and  most  prominent  in  the  Etruscan 
mind,  were  the  rulers  of  the  lower  regions,  Mantus  and  Mania,  the  king 
and  queen  of  the  under-world.  Mantus  was  figured  as  an  old  man, 
wearing  a  crown,  with  wings  at  his  shoulders,  and  a  torch  reversed  in  his 
hand.  Mania  was  a  fearful  personage,  frequently  propitiated  with  human 
sacrifices.    Macrobius  says  boys  were  offered  up  at  her  annual  festival  for 

t  HUIIer,  Die  Etnuker,  Irach  HI.  kap.  ir.  sects.  7-li. 
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a  long  time,  till  the  heads  of  onions  and  poppies  were  substituted.*  Intl. 
mately  connected  with  these  divinities  was  Charun,  their  chief  minister, 
the  conductor  of  souls  into  the  realm  of  the  future,  whose  dread  image, 
hideous  as  the  imagination  could  conceive,  is  constantly  introduced  in 
the  sepulchral  pictures,  and  who  with  his  attendant  demons  well  illustrates 
the  terrible  character  of  the  superstition  which  first  created,  then  deified, 
and  then  trembled  before  him.  Who  can  become  acquainted  with  such 
horrors  as  these  without  drawing  a  freer  breath,  and  feeling  a  deeper 
gratitude  to  God,  as  he  remembers  how,  for  many  centuries  now,  the 
religion  of  love  has  been  redeeming  man  from  subterranean  darkness, 
hatred,  and  fright,  to  the  happiness  and  peace  of  good-will  and  trust  in 
the  sweet,  sunlit  air  of  day ! 

That  a  belief  in  a  future  existence  formed  a  prominent  and  con- 
trolling feature  in  the  creed  of  the  Etruscans*  is  abundantly  shown  by 
the  contents  of  their  tombs.  They  would  never  have  produced  and 
preserved  paintings,  tracings,  types,  of  stich  a  character  and  in  such 
quantities,  had  not  the  doctrines  they  shadow  forth  possessed  a  ruling 
hold  upon  their  hopes  and  fears.  The  symbolic  representations  con- 
nected with  this  subject  may  be  arranged  in  several  classes.  First,  there 
is  an  innumerable  variety  of  death-bed  scenes, — many  of  them  of  the 
most  touching  and  pathetic  character,  such  as  witnesses  say  can  scarcely 
be  looked  upon  without  tears,  others  of  the  most  appalling  nature,  show- 
ing perfect  abandonment  to  fright,  screams,  sobbing,  and  de8]>air.  The 
last  hour  is  described  under  all  circumstances,  coming  to  all  sorts  of 
persons,  prince,  priest,  peasant,  man,  mother,  and  child.  Patriarchs  are 
dying  surrounded  by  groups  in  every  posture  of  grief ;  friends  are  waving 
a  mournful  farewell  to  their  weeping  lovers;  wives  are  torn  from  the 
embrace  of  their  husbands;  some  seem  resigned  and  willingly  going, 
others  reluctant  and  driven  in  terror. 

The  next  seriea  of  engravings  contain  descriptions  and  emblems  of 
the  departure  of  the  soul  from  this  world,  and  of  its  passage  into  the 
next.  There  are  various  symbols  of  this  mysterious  transition:  one  is 
a  snake  with  a  boy  riding  upon  its  back,  its  amphibious  nature 
plainly  typifying  the  twofold  existence  allotted  to  man.  The  soul  is 
also  often  shown  muffled  in  a  veil  and  travelling-garb,  seated  u|x>n  a 
horse,  and  followed  by  a  slave  carrying  a  large  sack  of  provisions, — an 
emblem  of  the  long  and  dreary  journey  about  to  be  taken.  Horses  are 
depicted  harnessed  to  cars  in  which  disemlkodied  spirits  are  seated, — 
a  token  of  the  swift  ride  of  the  dead  to  their  doom.  Sometimes  the 
soul  is  gently  invited,  or  led,  by  a  good  spirit,  sometimes  beaten,  or 
dragged  away,  by  the  squalid  and  savage  Charun,  the  horrible  death- 
king,  or  one  of  his  ministers ;  sometimes  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit  are 
seen  contending  for  the-  soul ;  sometimes  the  soul  is  seen,  on  its  knees, 
beseeching  the  aid  of  its  good  genius  and  grasping  at  his  departing  wing, 

*  Satnmal.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.         *  Dennla,  Citica  and  Cemeteries  of  Etmria,  ch.  xll. 
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AS,  with  averted  face,  he  is  retiring ;  and  sometimes  the  good  and  the 
evil  spirits  are  leading  it  away  together,  to  abide  the  sentence  of  the  tri- 
banal  of  Mantus.  Whole  companies  of  souls  are  also  set  forth  marching 
in  procession,  under  the  guidance  of  a  winged  genius,  to  their  subter* 
ranean  abode. 

Finally,  there  is  a  class  of  representations  depicting  the  ultimate  fate 
of  souls  after  judgment  has  been  passed.  Some  are  shown  seated  at 
banquet,  in  full  ex^joyment,  according  to  their  ideas  of  bliss.  Some  are 
shown  undergoing  punishment,  beaten  with  hammers,  stubbed  and  torn 
by  black  demons.  There  are  no  proofs  that  the  Etruscans  believed  in 
the  translation  of  any  soul  to  the  abode  of  the  gods  above  the  sky,  no 
signs  of  any  path  rising  to  the  supernal  heaven;  but  they  clearly  ex- 
pected just  discriminations  to  be  made  in  the  under-world.  Into  that 
realm  many  gates  are  shown  leading,  some  of  them  peaceful,  inviting, 
surrounded  by  apparent  emblems  of  deliverance,  rest,  and  blessedness ; 
others  yawning,  terrific,  engirt  by  the  heads  of  gnashing  beasts  and 
furies  threatening  their  victim. 

**  Shown  Is  the  progress  of  the  gnilty  soul 
From  earth's  worn  threshold  to  the  throne  of  doom: 
Here  the  black  genius  to  the  dismal  goal 
Drags  the  wan  spectre  from  the  unsheltering  tomb, 
While  from  the  side  It  never  more  may  warn 
The  better  angel,  sorrowing,  flees  forlorn. 
There  (closed  the  eighth)  seren  yawning  gates  rereal 
The  sorcnfold  anguish  that  aFaits  the  lost. 
Closed  the  eighth  gate, — for  there  the  happy  dwell. 
No  glimpse  of  Joy  beyond  makes  horror  lees.** 

In  these  lines,  from  Bulwer's  learned  and  ornate  epic  of  King  Arthur, 
the  dire  severity  of  the  Etruscan  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  well  indi- 
cated, with  the  local  imagery  of  some  parts  of  it,  and  the  impenetrable 
obscurity  which  enwraps  the  great  sequel. 


CHAPTER    V. 

EGYPTIAN   DOCTRINE  OF   A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

In  attempting  to  understand  the  conceptions  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Egypt  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life,  we  are  first  met  by  the 
inquiry  why  they  took  such  great  pains  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  their 
dead.  It  has  been  supposed  that  no  common  motive  could  have  ani- 
mated them  to  such  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  time,  and  labor  as 
the  process  of  embalming  required.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
only  some  recondite  theological  consideration  could  explain  this  pheno- 
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inenon.  Accordingly,  it  is  now  the  popular  belief  that  the  ^yptian« 
were  so  scrupulous  in  embalming  their  dead  and  storing  them  in  repo- 
sitories of  eternal  stone,  because  they  believed  that  the  departed  souls 
would  at  some  future  time  come  back  and  revivify  their  former  bodies, 
if  these  were  kept  from  decay.  This  hypothesis  seems  to  us  as  false  as  it 
is  gratuitous.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evidence  of  it  whatever, — 
neither  written  testimony  nor  circumstantial  hint.  Herodotus  tells  us, 
'*The  Egyptians  say  the  soul,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  always 
enters  into  some  other  animal  then  bom,  and,  having  passed  in  rotation 
through  the  various  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  SBrial  beings,  again  enters 
the  body  of  a  man  then  born.''^  There  is  no  assertion  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  three  thousand  years  occupied  by  this  circuit,  the  soul  will  re-enter 
its  former  body.  The  plain  inference,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  it  will  be 
born  in  a  new  body,  as  at  each  preceding  step  in  the  series  of  its  trans- 
migrations. Secondly,  the  mutilation  of  the  body  in  embalming  forbids 
the  belief  in  its  restoration  to  life.  The  brain  was  extracted,  and  the 
skull  stuffed  with  cotton.  The  entrails  were  taken  out,  and  sometimes, 
according  to  Porphyry*  and  Plutarch,'  thrown  into  the  Nile ;  sometimes, 
as  modern  examinations  have  revealed,  bound  up  in  four  packages  and 
cither  replaced  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  or  laid  in  four  vases  beside 
the  mummy.  It  is  absurd  to  attribute,  without  clear  causae,  to  an  en- 
lightened people  the  belief  that  these  stacks  of  brainless,  eviscerated 
mummies,  dried  and  shrunken  in  ovens,  coated  with  pitch,  bound  up 
in  a  hundredfold  bandages,  would  ever  revive,  and,  inhabited  by  the 
same  souls  that  fled  them  thirty  centuries  before,  again  walk  the  streets 
of  Thebes!  Besides,  a  third  consideration  demands  notice.  By  the 
theory  of  metempsychosis  —  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
held  by  the  Egyptians — it  is  taught  that  souls  at  death,  either  imme- 
diately, or  after  a  temporary  sojourn  in  hell  or  heaven  has  struck  the 
balance  of  their  meriU,  are  born  in  fresh  bodies ;  never  that  they  return 
into  their  old  ones.  But  the  }K)int  is  set  beyond  controversy  by  the 
discovery  of  inscriptions,  accompanying  pictures  of  scenes  illustrating 
the  felicity  of  blessed  souls  in  heaven,  to  this  effect: — "Their  bodies 
shall  repose  in  their  tombs  forever;  they  live  in  the  celestial  regions 
eternally,  er\joying  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Gotl."*  A  writer  on 
this  subject  says,  **  A  people  who  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls 
would  naturally  take  extraordinary  pains  to  preserve  the  body  from 
putrefaction,  in  the  hope  of  the  soul  again  joining  the  body  it  had 
quitted."  The  remark  is  intrinsically  untrue,  because  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  coexists  in  reconciled  belief  with  the  observed  law  of 
birth,  infancy,  and  growth,  not  with  the  miracle  of  transition  into  re- 
viving corpses.  The  notion  is  likewise  historically  refuted  by  the  fact 
that  the  believers  of  that  doctrine  in  the  thronged  East  have  never  pre- 

1  TTenxL  lib.  II.  c«p.  123.       *  De  AlMtlnentia,  lib.  ir.  cup.  10.       *  Banquet  of  the  BeTen  Wife  Men. 
«  CbampoUion,  I>iwcr.  do  T^gypte,  Antiq.  torn  If.  p.  132.  Stuart'ii  TranB.  of  Qreppo'*  Esany,  p.  2^*2. 
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served  the  body,  but  at  once  buried  or  burned  it.  The  whole  Egyptian 
theolojzy  is  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  Hindu,  which  excluded,  than 
to  the  Persian,  which  emphasized,  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Another  theory  which  has  been  devised  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
Egyptian  embalming,  is  that  '*  it  was  to  unite  the  soul  permanently  to 
its  body,  and  keep  the  vital  principle  from  perishing  or  transmigrating: 
the  body  and  soul  ran  together  through  the  journey  of  the  dead  and  its 
ilre<id  ordeal."*  This  arbitrary  guess  is  incredible.  The  preservation  of 
the  body  does  not  appear  in  any  way — not  even  to  the  rawest  fancy — to 
detain  or  unite  the  soul  with  it ;  for  the  thought  is  unavoidable  that  it 
is  precisely  the  absence  of  the  soul  which  constitutes  death.  Again:  such 
an  explanation  of  the  motive  for  embalming  cannot  be  correct,  because 
in  the  hieroglyphic  representations  of  the  passage  to  the  judgment  the 
separate  soul  is  often  depicted  as  hovering  over  the  body,*  or  as  kneeling 
before  the  judges,  or  as  pursuing  its  adventures  through  the  various 
realms  of  the  creation.  "  When  the  body  is  represented,"  ChampoUion 
says,  "it  Ib  as  an  aid  to  the  spectator,  and  not  as  teaching  a  bodily  resu> 
rection.  Sharpens  opinion  that  the  picture  of  a  bird  poised  over  the 
mouth  of  a  mummy,  with  the  emblems  of  breath  and  life  in  its  claws, 
implies  the  doctrine  of  a  general  phynical  resurrection,  is  an  inferential 
leap  of  the  most  startling  character.  What  proof  is  there  that  the  symbol 
denotes  this  ?  Hundreds  of  paintings  in  the  tombs  show  souls  undergoing 
their  respective  allotments  in  the  other  world  while  their  bodily  mum- 
mies are  quiet  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  present.  In  his  treatise  on  '*Isis 
and  Osiris,"  Plutarch  writes,  "The  Egj'ptians  believe  that  while  the 
bodies  of  eminent  men  are  buried  in  the  earth  their  souls  are  stars 
shining  in  heaven."  It  is  equally  nonsensical  in  itself  and  unwarranted 
by  evidence  to  imagine  that,  in  the  Egyptian  faith,  embalming  either 
retained  the  soul  in  the  body  or  preserve<l  the  body  for  a  future  return 
of  the  soul.  W^ho  can  believe  that  it  was  for  either  of  those  purposes 
that  they  embalmed  the  multitudes  of  animals  whose  mummies  the  ex- 
plorer is  still  turning  up?  They  preserved  cats,  hawks,  bugs,  crocodiles, 
monkeys,  bulls,  with  as  great  pains  as  they  did  men.^  W^hen  the  Canary 
Isbnds  were  first  visited,  it  was  found  that  their  inhabitants  had  a  cus- 
tom of  carefully  embalming  the  dead.  The  same  was  the  case  among  the 
Peruvians,  whose  vast  cemeteries  remain  to  this  day  crowded  with  mum- 
mies. But  the  expectation  of  a  return  of  the  souls  into  these  preser^'ed 
bodies  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  those  peoples.  Herodotus  informs  us  that 
"  the  Ethiopians,  having  dried  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  coat  them  with 
white  plaster,  which  they  paint  with  colors  to  the  likeness  of  the 
(htceased  and  encase  in  a  transparent  substance.  The  dead,  thus  kept 
from  being  offensive,  and  yet  plainly  visible,  are  retained  a  whole  year  in 
the  houses  of  their  nearest  relatives.  Afterwards  they  are  carried  out 
and  placed  upright  in  the  tombs  around  the  city."'  It  has  been  argued, 
because  the  Egyptians  expended  so  much  in  preparing  lasting  tombs 

*  Bonoai  and  Arundel  on  Bg3-ptian  Antiq.,  p  46.  •  PI.  xxxili.  in  Lep«lus*  Todtonb.  der  JEgyptvr. 
'  PcUigrew,  Hint  of  Egyptian  Mummies,  ch.  xil.   •  Lib.  iil.cap.  24. 
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and  in  adorning  their  walb  with  varied  embellislimcnts,  that  they  must 
have  thought  the  soul  remained  in  the  body,  a  conscious  occupant  of  the 
dwelling-place  provided  for  it.*    As  well  might  it  be  argued  that,  because 
the  ancient  savage  tribes  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  who  obtained 
their  support  by  fishing,  buried  fish-hooks  and  bait  with  their  dead,  they 
supposed  the  dead  bodies  occupied  themselves  in  their  graves  by  fishing! 
The  adornment  of  the  tomb,  so  lavish  and  varied  with  the  Egyptians, 
was  a  gratification  of  the  spontaneous  workings  of  fancy  and  affection, 
and  needs  no  far-fetched  explanation.     Every  nation   has  its  funeral 
customs  and  its  rites  of  sepulture,  many  of  which  would  be  as  difficult 
of  explanation  as  those  of  Eg>'pt.    The  Scandinavian  sea-king  was  some- 
times buried,  in  his  ship,  in  a  grave  dug  on  some  headland  overlooking 
the  ocean.     The  Scythians  buried  their  dead  in  rolls  of  gold,  sometimes 
weighing  forty  or  fifty  solid  ])ounds.     Diodoiiis  the  Sicilian  says,  "  The 
Egyptians,  laying  the  embalmed  bodies  of  their  ancestors  in  noble  monu- 
ments, see  the  true  visages  and  expressions  of  those  who  died  ages  before 
them.     So  they  take  almost  as  great  pleasure  in  viewing  their  bodily 
proportions  and  the  lineaments  of  their  faces  as  if  they  were  still  living 
among  them.'**^    That  instinct  which  leads  us  to  obtain  portraits  of  tho(>e 
wo  love,  and  makes  us  unwilling  to  i>art  even  with  their  lifeless  bodies, 
was  the  cause  of  embalming.     The  bodies  thus  prepared,  we  know  from 
the  testimony  of  ancient  authors,  were  kept  in  the  houses  of  their  chil- 
dren'or  kindred,  until  a  new  generation,  "who  knew  not  Joseph,"  re- 
moved them.     Then  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  priest- 
hood should  take  advantage  of  the  custom,  so  associated  with  sacred 
sentiments,  and  throw  theological  sanctions  over  it,  shroud  it  in  mystery, 
and  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  power  and  profit  arising  from  it.     It  is  not 
improbable,  too,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  hygienic  considerations,  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  political  laws  and  priestly  precepts,  may  at  first 
have  had  an  influence  in  establishing  the  habit  of  embalming,  to  prevent 
the  pestilences  apt  to  arise  in  such  a  climate  from  the  decay  of  animal 
substances. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  Egyptologists  on  this  point. 
One  thinks  that  embalming  was  sup|x>sed  to  keep  the  soul  in  the  body 
until  after  the  funeral  judgment  and  interment,  but  that,  when  the  corpse 
was  laid  in  its  final  receptacle,  the  soul  proceeded  to  accompany  the  sun 
in  its  daily  and  nocturnal  circuit,  or  to  transmigrate  through  various 
animals  and  deities.  Another  imagines  that  the  process  of  embalming 
was  believed  to  secure  the  repose  of  the  soul  in  the  other  world,  exempt 
from  transmigrations,  so  long  as  the  body  wa«  kept  from  decay."  Per- 
haps the  different  notions  on  this  subject  attributed  by  modem  authors 
to  the  Egyptians  may  all  have  prevailed  among  them  at  different  times 
or  among  distinct  sects.     But  it  seems  most  likely,  as  we  have  said,  that 

*  Kcurick,  Ancient  Eg}*pt»  ▼ol.  i.  ch.  xxi.  MH;t  iii. 
10  Lib.  i.  cap.  7.  "  Library  of  Entcrtoinlng  Knowledge,  rol.  U.  ch.  UL 
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embalming  first  arose  from  physical  and  sentimental  considerations 
naturally  operating,  rather  than  from  any  theological  doctrine  carefully 
devised;  although,  after  the  priesthood  appropriated  the  business,  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  they  interwove  it  with  an  artificial  and  elaborate 
system  of  sacerdotal  dogmas,  in  which  was  the  hiding  of  the  national 
power. 

The  second  question  that  arises  is,  What  was  the  significance  of  the 
funeral  ceremonies  celebrated  by  the  Egyptians  over  their  dead?  When 
the  body  had  been  embalmed,  it  was  presented  before  a  tribunal  of  forty- 
two  judges  sitting  in  state  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  lake  Acherusia. 
They  made  strict  inquiry  into  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  deceased. 
Any  one  might  make  complaint  against  him,  or  testify  in  his  behalf.  If 
it  was  found  that  he  had  been  wicked,  had  died  in  debt,  or  was  other- 
wise unworthy,  he  was  deprived  of  honorable  burial  and  ignominiously 
thrown  into  a  ditch.  This  was  called  Tartar,  from  the  wailings  the  sen- 
tence produced  among  his  relatives.  But  if  he  was  found  to  have  led  an 
upright  life,  and  to  have  been  a  good  man,  the  honors  of  a  regular  inter- 
ment were  decreed  him.  The  cemetery — a  large  plain  environed  with  trees 
and  lined  with  canals — lay  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  and  was 
named  Elisout,  or  rest.  It  was  reached  by  a  boat,  the  funeral  barge, — in 
which  no  one  could  cross  without  an  order  from  the  judges  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fee.  In  these  and  other  particulars  some  of  the  scenes 
supposed  to  be  awaiting  the  soul  in  the  other  world  were  dramatically 
ahadowed  forth.  Each  rite  was  a  symbol  of  a  reality  existing,  in  solemn 
correspondence,  ii^  the  invisible  state.  What  the  priests  did  over  the 
body  on  earth  the  judicial  deities  did  over  the  soul  in  Amenthe.  It 
seems  plain  that  the  Greeks  derived  many  of  their  notions  concerning 
the  fate  and  state  of  the  dead  from  Egypt.  Hades  corresponds  with 
Amenthe;  Pluto,  with  the  subterranean  Osiris;  Mercury  psychopompos, 
with  Anubis,  "the  usher  of  souls ;'' jEacus,  Minos,  and  Hhadamanthos, 
with  the  three  assistant  gods  who  help  in  weighing  the  soul  and  present 
the  result  to  Osiris;  Tartarus,  to  the  ditch  Tartar;  Charon's  ghost-boat 
over  the  Styx,  to  the  barge  conveying  the  mummy  to  the  tomb ;  Cerberus, 
to  0ms;  Acheron,  to  Acherusia;  the  Elysian  Fields,  to  Elisout.**  Ken- 
rick  thinks  the  Greeks  may  have  developed  these  views  for  themselves, 
without  indebtedness  to  Egypt.  But  the  notions  were  in  existence 
among  the  Egyptians  at  least  twelve  hundred  years  before  they  can  be 
traced  among  the  Greeks."  And  they  are  too  arbitrary  and  system, 
atic  to  have  been  independently  constructed  by  two  nations.  Besides, 
Herodotus  positively  affirms  that  they  were  derived  from  Egypt.  Several 
other  ancient  authors  also  state  this ;  and  nearly  every  modern  writer  on 
the  subject  agrees  in  it. 

The  triumphs  of  modem  investigation  into  the  antiquities  of  Eg}'pt, 


^SpinKo  on  EiQrptiaii  Antiq.  Lrcturc^  TV^  V. 

U  Wilkiuon,  Manners  and  Ciutonui  of  tho  Ancient  I'syptianii,  2tl  Sericd,  rol.  I.  ch.  12. 
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unlocking  the  hieroglyphics  and  lifting  the  curtain  from  the  secrets  of 
ages,  have  unveiled  to  us  a  far  more  full  and  satisfactory  view  of  the 
Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  future  life  than  cad  be  constructed  from  the 
narrow  glimpses  afforded  by  the  accounts  of  the  old  Greek  authorities. 
Three  sources  of  knowledge  have  been  laid  open  to  us.  First,  the 
papyrus  rolls,  one  of  which  was  placed  in  the  bosom  of  every  mummy. 
This  roll,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  is  called  the  funeral  ritual,  or 
book  of  the  dead.  It  served  as  a  passport  through  the  burial-rites. 
It  contained  the  names  of  the  deceased  and  his  parents,  a  series  of 
prayers  he  was  to  recite  before  the  various  divinities  he  would  meet  on 
his  journey,  and  representations  of  some  of  the  adventures  awaiting 
him  in  the  unseen  state.*^  Secondly,  the  ornamental  cases  in  which  the 
mummies  are  enclosed  are  painted  all  over  with  scenes  setting  forth  the 
realities  and  events  to  which  the  soul  of  the  dead  occupant  has  passed  in 
the  other  life.'^  Thirdly,  the  various  fates  of  souls  are  sculptured  and 
painted  on  the  walls  in  the  tombs,  in  characters  which  have  been  de- 
ciphered during  the  present  century;* — 

"Those  mystic,  stony  volnmes  on  the  walls  long  writ. 
Whose  sense  is  late  rereol'd  to  searching  modem  wit.** 

Combining  the  information  thus  obtained,  we  learn  that,  according  to 
the  Egyptian  representivtion,  the  soul  is  led  by  the  god  Thoth  into 
Amenthe,  the  infernal  world,  the  entrance  to  which  lies  in  the  extreme 
west,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  sea,  where  the  sun  goes  down  under  the 
earth.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  supposition  that  Herod  caused  to 
be  engraved,  on  a  magnificent  monument  erected  to  his  deceased  wife, 
the  line,  "Zeus,  this  blooming  woman  sent  beyond  the  ocean.""  At  the 
entrance  sits  a  wide-throated  monster,  over  whose  head  is  the  inscription, 
"This  is  the  devourer  of  many  who  go  into  Amenthe,  the  lacerator  of 
the  heart  of  him  who  comes  with  sins  to  the  house  of  justice."  The 
soul  next  kneels  before  the  forty-two  assessors  of  Osiris,  with  deprecating 
asseverations  and  intercessions.  It  then  comes  to  the  final  trial  in  the 
terrible  Hall  of  the  two  Truths,  the  approving  and  the  condemning ;  or, 
as  it  is  differently  named,  the  Hall  of  the  double  Justice,  the  rewarding 
and  the  punishing.  Here  the  three  divinities  Horus,  Anubis,  and  Thoth 
proceed  to  weigh  the  soul  in  the  balance.  In  one  scale  an  image  of 
Thmei,  the  goddess  of  Truth,  is  placed ;  in  the  other,  a  heart-shaped 
vase,  symbolizing  the  heart  of  the  deceased  with  all  the  actions  of  his 
earthly  life.    Then  happy  is  he 

**  tfho,  weighed  'gainst  Truth,  down  dips  the  aw1\il  scale.** 


i*  Das  Todtenbuch  der  .Sgypter,  edited  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Lcpdns. 
1*  Ch.  ix.  of  IVttigrew's  History  of  Egyptian  Mummies. 

MChampolIion's  Letter,  dated  Thel)e8,  May  16, 1829.    An  abstract  of  this  letter  may  be  fbniid  In 
8tiuirt*s  trans,  of  Greppo's  Essay  on  Chnmpollion's  Hieroglyphic  System,  appendix,  note  N. 
"  Dasnage,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  lib.  ii.  ch.  12,  sect  10. 
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Thoth  notes  the  result  on  a  tablet,  and  the  deceased  advances  with  it 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne  on  which  sits  Osiris,  lord  of  the  dead,  king  of 
Amenthe.  He  pronounces  the  decisive  sentence,  and  his  assistants  see 
that  it  is  at  once  executed.  The  condemned  soul  is  either  scourged  back 
to  the  earth  straightway,  to  live  again  in  the  form  of  a  vile  animal, — as 
some  of  the  emblems  appear  to  denote ;— or  plunged  into  the  tortures  of 
a  horrid  hell  of  fire  and  devils  below, — as  numerous  engravings  set  fortli ; — 
or  driven  into  the  atmosphere,  to  be  vexed  and  tossed  by  tempests, 
violently  whirled  in  blasts  and  clouds,  till  its  sins  are  expiated,  and 
Another  probation  granted  through  a  renewed  existence  in  human  form. 
Wo  have  two  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  divisions  of  the  universe. 
According  to  the  first  view,  they  conceived  the  creation  to  consist  of 
three  grand  departments.  First  came  the  earth,  or  zone  of  trial,  where 
men  live  on  probation.  Next  was  the  atmosphere,  or  zone  of  temix)ral 
punishment,  where  souls  are  afflicted  for  their  sins.  The  ruler  of  this 
girdle  of  storms  was  Pooh,  the  overseer  of  souls  in  penance.  Such  a  notion 
is  found  in  some  of  the  later  Greek  philosophers,  and  in  the  writings  of 
the  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  undoubtedly  drew  it  from  the  priestly  science 
of  Egypt.  Every  one  will  recollect  how  Paul  speaks  of  **  the  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air."  And  Shakspeare  makes  the  timid  Claudio  shrink 
from  the  verge  of  death  with  horror,  lest  his  soul  should,  through  ages, 

"Be  impriion'd  in  tlio  Tlowlcan  winds, 
And  blown  with  reftleu  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world." 

After  their  purgation  in  this  region,  all  the  souls  live  again  on  earth 
by  transmigration."  The  third  realm  was  in  the  serene  blue  sky  among 
the  stars,  the  zone  of  blessedness,  where  the  accepted  dwell  in  immortal 
peace  and  joy.  Eusebius  says,  "  The  Egyptians  represented  the  universe 
by  two  circles,  one  within  the  other,  and  a  serpent  with  the  head  of  a 
hawk  twining  his  folds  around  them,"  thus  forming  three  spheres,  earth, 
firmament,  divinity. 

But  the  representation  most  frequent  and  imposing  is  that  wliich  pic- 
tures the  creation  simply  as  having  the  earth  in  the  centre,  and  the  sun 
with  his  attendants  as  circulating  around  it  in  the  brightness  of  the 
Buperior,  and  the  darkness  of  the  infernal,  firmament.  Souls  at  death 
pass  down  through  the  west  into  Amenthe,  and  are  tried.  If  condemned, 
they  are  either  sent  back  to  the  earth,  or  confined  in  the  nether  space 
for  punishment.  If  justified,  they  join  the  blissful  company  of  the  Sun- 
God,  and  rise  with  him  through  the  east  to  journey  along  his  celestial 
course.  The  upper  hemisphere  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  cor- 
responding with  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day.  At  the  gate  of  each  of 
these  golden  segments  a  sentinel  god  is  stationed,  to  whom  the  newly- 
arriving  soul  must  give  its  credentials  to  secure  a  passage.     In  like 

u  Liber  Sfetempeychoaia  Vetenun  .Cgyptlomm,  edited  luid  translated  into  Latin  from  the  Mineral 
p^>3rri  by  II.  Brngsch. 
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manner,  the  lower  hemisphere  is  cut  into  the  some  number  of  gloomy 
Eections,  corresponding  with  the  twelve  hours  of  the  night.  Daily  the 
chief  divinity,  in  robes  of  light,  traverses  the  beaming  zones  of  the 
blessed,  where  they  hunt  and  fish,  or  plough  and  sow,  reap  and  gather, 
in  the  Fields  of  the  Sun  on  the  banks  of  the  heavenly  Nile.  Nightly, 
arrayed  in  deep  black  from  head  to  foot,  he  traverses  the  dismal  zones  of 
the  damned,  where  they  undergo  appropriate  retributions.  Thus  the 
future  destiny  of  man  was  subFimely  associated  with  the  march  of  the 
sun  through  the  upper  and  lower  hemispheres."  Astronomy  was  a  part 
of  the  Egj'ptian's  theology.  Ho  regarded  the  stars  not  figuratively,  but 
literally,  as  spirits  and  pure  genii ;  the  great  planets  as  deities.  The 
calendar  was  a  religious  chart,  each  month,  week,  day,  hour,  being  the 
special  charge  and  stand-point  of  a  god.** 

There  was  much  poetic  beauty  and  ethical  power  in  these  doctrines 
and  symbols.  The  necessity  of  virtue,  the  dread  ordeals  of  the  grave, 
the  certainty  of  retribution,  the  mystic  circuits  of  transmigration,  a  glo- 
rious immortality,  the  paths  of  planets  and  gods  and  souls  through  crea- 
tion,— all  were  impressively  enounced,  dramatically  shown. 

"Tho  Egyptain  soul  mUIM  o*er  tlie  iikyey  sea 
In  ark  of  crystal,  niannM  by  beamy  gods, 
To  drag  the  dfteps  of  space  and  net  tho  stars. 
Where,  in  their  nebulous  shoals,  they  slioro  the  Told 
And  tlirough  old  Night's  Typhouian  blindnesi  shinOb 
Then,  solarized,  he  press'd  t4>wards  the  sun, 
And,  in  the  heavenly  Hades,  hall  of  God, 
Uad  final  welcome  of  the  flmiament.** 

This  solemn  linking  of  the  fate  of  man  with  the  astronomic  universe, 
this  grand  blending  of  the  deepest  of  moral  doctrines  with  the  most 
august  of  physical  sciences,  plainly  betrays  the  brain  and  hand  of  that 
hereditary  hierarchy  whose  wisdom  was  the  wonder  of  the  ancient 
world.  Osburn  thinks  the  localization  of  Amenthe  in  the  west  may  have 
arisen  in  the  following  way.  Some  suiKn-stitions  Egyptians,  travelling 
westwards,  at  twilight,  on  the  great  mai'shes  haunted  by  the  strange 
gray-white  ibis,  saw  troops  of  these  silent,  solemn,  ghostlike  birds, 
motionless  or  slow  stalking,  and  conceived  them  to  be  souls  waiting  for 
the  funeral  rites  to  be  paid,  that  they  might  sink  with  the  setting  sun  to 
their  destined  abode.*^ 

That  such  a  system  of  belief  was  too  complex  and  elaborate  to  have 
been  a  popular  development  is  evident.  But  that  it  was  really  held  by 
the  people  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  Parts  of  it  were  publicly  enacted 
on  festival-days  by  multitudes  numbering  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. Parts  of  it  were  dimly  shadowed  out  in  the  secret  recesses  of 
temples,  surrounded  by  the  most  astonishing  accompaniments  that  un- 


"I/UniTers,  fi;^'pt'^  Anrienne,  par  Champollinn-Fia:«<>ac  pp  123-145. 
»  .Kpyptische  Olauhenslehre  von  Pr.  Ed.  Httth.  ss.  171, 174. 
^  Monumental  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  i.  ch.  8. 
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rivalled  learning,  skill,  wealth,  and  power  could  contrive.  Its  authority 
commanded  the  allegiance,  its  charm  fascinated  the  imagination,  of  the 
people,  lis  force  built  the  pyramids,  and  enshrined  whole  generations 
of  Egypt's  embalmed  population  in  richly-adorned  sepulchres  of  ever- 
lasting rock.  Its  substance  of  esoteric  knowledge  and  faith,  in  its  form 
of  exoteric  imposture  and  exhibition,  gave  it  vitality  and  endurance 
long.  In  the  vortex  of  change  and  decay  it  sank  at  last.  And  now  it  is 
only  after  its  secrets  have  been  buried  for  thirty  centuries  that  the  ex- 
ploring genius  of  modern  times  has  brought  its  hidden  hieroglyphics 
to  light,  and  taught  us  what  were  the  doctrines  originally  contained  in 
the  altar-lore  of  those  priestly  schools  which  once  dotted  the  plains  of 
the  Delta  and  studded  the  banks  of  eldest  Nile,  where  now,  disfigured 
and  gigantic,  the  solemn 


''Old  SytainxM  lift  Uieir  countemtnoes  blaod 
Athwart  the  riTer>na  and  sea  of  BaDd.** 


CHAPTER    VI. 

BBAHMANIO  AND  BUDDHIST  DOCTRINE   OF  A  FUTURE   LIFE. 

In  the  Hindu  views  of  the  fate  of  the  human  soul,  metaphysical  sub- 
tlety and  imaginative  vastness,  intellect  and  fancy,  slavish  tradition  and 
audacious  speculation,  besotted  ritualism  and  heaven-storming  spirituality, 
are  mingled  together  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  intensity  wholly  without 
a  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  literature  or  faith  of  the  world.  Brahman- 
ism,  with  its  hundred  million  adherents  holding  sway  over  India, — and 
Buddhism,  with  its  four  hundred  million  disciples  scattered  over  a  dozen 
nations,  from  Java  to  Japan,  and  from  the  Ceylonese  to  the  Samoyedes, 
— practically  considered,  in  reference  to  their  actually-received  dogmas 
and  aims  pertaining  to  a  future  life,  agree  sufficiently  to  warrant  us 
in  giving  them  a  general  examination  together.  The  chief  difference 
between  them  will  bo  explained  in  the  sequel. 

The  most  ancient  Hindu  doctrine  of  the  future  fate  of  man,  as  given 
in  the  Yedas,  was  simple,  rude,  and  very  unlike  the  forms  in  which  it 
has  since  prevailed.  Professor  Wilson  says,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
translation  of  the  Rig  Veda,  that  the  references  to  this  subject  in  the 
primeval  Sanscrit  scriptures  are  sparse  and  incomplete.  But  no  one 
haft  so  thoroughly  elucidated  this  obscure  question  as  Roth  of  Tubingen, 
in  his  masterly  paper  on  the  Morality  of  the  Vedas,  of  which  there  is 
a  translation,  by  Professor  Whitney,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
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Oriental  Society.^  The  results  of  his  researches  may  be  stated  in  few 
words. 

When  a  man  dies,  the  earth  is  invoked  to  wrap  his  body  up,  as  a 
mother  wraps  her  child  in  her  garment,  and  to  lie  lightly  on  him.  He 
himself  is  addressed  thus: — '*Go  forth,  go  forth  on  the  ancient  paths 
which  our  fathers  in  old  times  have  trodden:  the  two  rulers  in  bliss, 
Yama  and  Varuna,  shalt  thou  behold/'  Varuna  judges  all.  He  thrusts 
the  wicked  down  into  darkness ;  and  not  a  hint  or  clew  further  of  theit 
doom  is  furnished.  They  were  supposed  either  to  be  annihilated,  as 
Professor  Roth  thinks  the  Vedas  imply,  or  else  to  live  as  demons,  in 
sin,  blackness,  and  woe.  The  good  go  up  to  heaven  and  are  glorified 
with  a  shining  spiritual  body  like  that  of  the  gods.  Yama,  the  first  man, 
originator  of  the  human  race  on  earth,  is  the  beginner  and  head  of 
renewed  humanity  in  another  world,  and  is  termed  the  Assembler  of 
Men.  It  is  a  poetic  and  grand  conception  that  the  first  one  who  died, 
leading  the  way,  should  be  the  patriarch  and  monarch  of  all  who  follow. 
The  old  Vedic  hymns  imply  that  the  departed  good  are  in  a  state  of 
exalted  felicity,  but  scarcely  picture  forth  any  particulars.  The  follow- 
ing passage,  versified  with  strict  fidelity  to  the  original,  is  as  full  and 
explicit  as  any  : — 

Where  glory  neTer-fiitding  is,  where  Is  the  world  of  hinvenly  light. 

The  world  of  immortality, — the  eTcrlatitin^, — set  me  there  I 
Whore  Yama  rei^s,  VivasTat's  son,  in  the  inmost  sphere  of  heaven  bright. 

Where  those  abonnding  waters  flow,— oh,  make  me  but  immortal  thoel 
Where  there  Is  freedom  uurestrain'd,  where  the  triple  vault  of  heaven's  in  sight, 

Where  worlds  of  bri!jhtost  glory  are,— oh,  make  me  bat  immortal  there  I 
Where  pleasures  and  ei^oyments  are,  where  bliss  and  raptures  ne*er  take  flight. 

Where  all  desires  are  satisfied,— oh,  make  me  but  immortal  there  I 

But  this  form  of  doctrine  long  ago  passed  from  the  Hindu  remembrance* 
lost  in  the  multiplying  developments  and  specifications  of  a  mystical 
philosophy,  and  a  teeming  superstition  nourished  by  an  unbounded 
imagination. 

Both  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  conceive  of  the  creation  on  the  most 
enormous  scale.  Mount  Meru  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to 
the  height  of  about  two  millions  of  miles.  On  its  summit  is  the  city  of 
Brahma,  covering  a  space  of  fourteen  thousand  leagues,  and  surrounded 
by  the  stately  cities  of  the  regents  of  the  spheres.  Between  Meru  and 
the  wall  of  stone  forming  the  extreme  circumference  of  the  earth  are 
seven  concentric  circles  of  rocks.  Between  those  rocky  bracelets  are 
continents  and  seas.  In  some  of  the  seas  wallow  single  fishes  thousands 
of  miles  in  every  dimension.  The  celestial  spaces  are  occupied  by  a 
large  number  of  heavens,  called  "  dewa-lokas,"  increasing  in  the  glory 
and  bliss  of  their  prerogatives.  The  worlds  below  the  earth  are  hells, 
called  "  naraka.''  The  description  of  twenty-eight  of  these,  given  in  the 
Vishnu  Purana,'  makes  the  reader  "sup  full  of  horrors."    The  Buddhist 

1  VoL  iii.  pp.  342-440.  *  Wilson's  trans,  pp.  907-209. 
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Books  of  Ceylon"'  tell  of  twenty-six  heavens  placed  in  regular  order 
above  one  another  in  the  sky,  crowded  with  all  imaginable  delights. 
They  also  depict,  in  the  abyss  underneath  the  earth,  eight  great  hells, 
each  containing  sixteen  smaller  ones,  the  whole  one  hundred  and  tliirty- 
six  composing  one  gigantic  hell.  The  eight  chief  hells  are  situated  over 
one  another,  each  partially  enclosing  and  overlapping  that  next  beneath ; 
and  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  their  unfortunate  occupants  are  of  the 
most  terrific  character.  But  these  poor  hints  at  the  local  apparatus  of  re- 
ward and  punishment  afford  no  conception  whatever  of  the  extent  of 
their  mythological  scheme  of  the  universe. 

They  call  each  complete  solar  system  a  sahvala,  and  say  that,  if  a  wall 
were  erected  around  the  space  occupied  by  a  million  millions  of  sakwalas, 
reaching  to  the  highest  heaven,  and  the  entire  space  were  filled  with 
mustard-seeds,  a  god  might  take  these  seeds,  and,  looking  towards  any  one 
of  the  cardinal  points,  throw  a  single  seed  towards  each  sakwala  until  all 
the  seeds  were  gone,  and  still  there  would.be  more  sakwalas,  in  the  same 
direction,  to  which  no  seed  had  been  thrown,  without  considering  those 
in  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  heavens.  In  comparison  with  this 
Eastern  vision  of  the  infinitude  of  worlds,  the  wildest  Western  dreamer  over 
the  vistas  opened  by  the  telescope  may  hide  his  diminished  head !  Their 
other  conceptions  are  of  the  same  crushing  magnitude.  Thus,  when  the 
demons,  on  a  certain  occasion,  assailed  the  gods,  Siva — using  the  IIim(llaya 
range  for  his  bow,  Vasuke  for  the  string,  Vishnu  for  his  arrow,  the  earth 
for  his  chariot  with  the  sun  and  moon  for  its  wheels  and  the  Vedas  for 
its  horses,  the  starry  canopy  for  his  banner  with  the  tree  of  Paradise  for 
its  staff,  Brahma  for  his  charioteer,  and  the  mysterious  monosyllable  Cm 
for  his  whip — ^reduced  them  all  to  ashes.^ 

The  five  hundred  million  Brahmanic  and  Buddhist  believers  hold  that 
all  the  gods,  men,  demons,  and  various  grades  of  animal  life  occupying 
this  immeasurable  array  of  worlds  compose  one  cosmic  family.  The 
totality  of  animated  beings,  from  a  detestable  gnat  to  thundering  Indra, 
from  the  meanest  worm  to  the  supreme  Buddha,  constitute  one  fraternal 
race,  by  the  unavoidable  effects  of  the  law  of  retribution  constantly 
interchanging  their  residences  in  a  succession  of  rising  and  sinking  exist- 
ences, ranging  through  all  the  earths,  heavens,  and  hells  of  the  universe, 
bound  by  the  terrible  links  of  merit  and  demerit  in  the  phantasmagorio 
dungeon  of  births  and  deaths.  The  Vishnu  Purana  declares,  "The 
universe,  this  whole  egg  of  Brahma,  is  everywhere  swarming  with  living 
creatures,  all  of  whom  are  captives  in  the  chains  of  acts."^ 

The  one  prime  postulate  of  these  Oriental  faiths — the  ground-prin- 
ciple, never  to  be  questioned  any  more  than  the  central  and  stationary 
position  of  the  earth  in  the  Ptolemaic  system — is  that  all  beings  below 
the  Infinite  One  are  confined  in  the  circle  of  existence,  the  whirl  of 


•  Uphaiii*s  trana.  toL  iU.  pp.  8,  M,  IftO. 
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births  and  deaths,  by  the  consequences  of  their  virtues  and  vices.  When 
a  man  dies,  if  he  lias  an  excess  of  good  desert,  he  is  born,  as  a  superior 
being,  in  one  of  tlie  heavens.  According  to  the  nature  and  degree  of 
his  merit,  his  heavenly  existence  is  prolonged,  or  perhaps  repeated  many 
times  in  succession  ;  or,  if  his  next  birth  occurs  on  earth,  it  is  under 
happy  circumstances,  as  a  sage  or  a  king.  But  when  he  expires,  should 
there,  on  the  other  hand,  be  an  overbalance  of  ill  desert,  he  is  born  as  a 
demon  in  one  of  the  hells,  or  may  in  repeated .  lives  run  the  circuit  of 
the  hells ;  or,  if  he  at  once  returns  to  the  earth,  it  is  as  a  beggar,  a  leprous 
outcast,  a  wretched  cripple,  or  in  the  guise  of  a  rat,  a  snake,  or  a  louse. 

'*  The  illnntrioQB  souU  of  grpat  and  Tirtaons  men 

In  godlike  iMinTfl  sliall  revive  again ; 

But  base  and  vlcions  ■pirita  wind  their  way 

In  Hcorf^omt,  rnlturt^s,  Hliarks,  and  bcaiitd  of  prpy. 
"^The  fair,  the  gay,  the  witty,  and  the  brave, 

The  foul,  the  coward,  courtier,  tyrant,  nlave, 

Each  one  in  a  congenial  form,  shall  And 

A  proper  dwelling  for  his  wandering  mind.** 

A  specific  evil  ia  never  cancelled  by  being  counterbalanced  by  a  greater 
good.  The  fruit  of  that  evil  must  bo  experienced,  and  also  of  that 
greater  good,  by  appropriate  births  in  the  hells  and  heavens,  or  in  the 
higher  and  lower  grades  of  earthly  existence.  The  two  courses  of  action 
must  be  run  through  independently.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  phrases, 
so  often  met  with  in  Oriental  works,  "eating  the  fruits  of  former  acts," 
"  bound  in  the  chains  of  deeds."  Merit  or  demerit  can  bo  balanced  or 
neutralized  only  by  the  full  fruition  of  its  own  natural  and  necessary 
consequences.*  The  law  of  merit  and  of  demerit  is  fate.  It  works  irre- 
sistibly, through  all  changes  and  recurrences,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  The  cessation  of  virtue  or  of  vice  does  not  put  an  end  to  its  effects 
until  its  full  force  is  exhausted;  as  an  arrow  continues  in  flight  until  all 
its  impart<Kl  i>ower  is  spent.  A  man  faultlessly  and  scrupulously  good 
through  his  present  life  may  be  guilty  of  some  foul  crime  committed  a 
hundred  lives  before  and  not  yet  expiated.  Accordingly,  he  may  now 
suffer  for  it,  or  his  next  birth  may  take  place  in  a  hell.  On  the  contrary, 
he  may  be  credited  with  some  great  merit  acquireil  thousands  of  gene- 
rations ago,  whose  fruit  he  ha^  not  eaten,  and  which  may  bring  him  good 
fortune  in  spite  of  present  sins,  or  on  the  rolling  and  many-colored  wheel 
of  metempsychosis  may  secure  for  him  next  a  celestial  birthplace.  In 
short  periods,  it  will  be  seen,  there  is  moral  confusion,  but,  in  the  long 
run,  exact  compensation. 

The  exuberant  prodigiousness  of  the  Ilindu  imagination  is  strikingly 
manifest  in  its  descriptions  of  the  rewards  of  virtue  in  the  heavens  and 
of  the  punishments  of  sin  in  the  hells.  Visions  pass  before  us  of  beauti- 
ful groves  full  of  fragrance  and  music,  abounding  in  delicious  fruits,  and 
birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  crystal  streams  embedded  with  pearls,  un- 
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ruffled  lakes  where  the  lotus  hlooms,  palaces  of  gems,  crowds  of  friends 
and  lovers,  endless  revelations  of  truth,  boundless  graspings  of  power, — 
all  that  can  stir  and  enchant  intellect,  will,  fancy,  and  heart.  In  some 
of  the  heavens  the  residents  have  no  bodily  form,  but  eiy'oy  purely 
spiritual  pleasures.  In  others  they  are  self-resplendent,  and  traverse  the 
ether.  They  are  many  miles  in  height,  one  being  described  whose  crown 
was  four  miles  high  and  who  wore  on  his  person  sixty  wagon-loads  of 
jewels.  The  ordinary  lifetime  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dewa-loka  named 
AVasawartti  equals  nine  billions  two  hundred  and  sixteen  millions  of 
our  years.    They  breathe  only  once  in  sixteen  hours. 

The  •  reverse  of  this  picture  is  still  more  vigorously  drawn,  highly 
colored,  and  diversified  in  contents.  The  walls  of  the  Hindu  hell  are 
over  a  hundred  miles  thick;  and  so  dazzling  is  their  brightness  that 
it  bursts  the  eyes  which  look  at  them  anywhere  within  a  distance  of 
four  hundred  leagues.^  The  poor  creatures  here,  wrapped  in  shrouds  of 
fire,  writhe  and  yell  in  frenzy  of  pain.  The  very  revelry  and  ecstasy  of 
terror  and  anguish  fill  the  whole  region.  The  skins  of  some  wretches 
are  taken  off  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  scalding  vinegar  is  poured 
over  them.  A  glutton  is  punished  thus:  experiencing  an  insatiable 
hunger  in  a  body  as  large  as  three  mountains,  he  is  tantalized  with  a  mouth 
no  larger  than  the  eye  of  a  needle.*  The  infernal  tormentors,  throwing 
their  victims  down,  take  a  flexible  flame  in  each  hand,  and  with  these 
lash  them  alternately  right  and  left.  One  demon,  Kdhu,  is  seventy-six 
thousand  eight  hundred  miles  tall :  the  palm  of  his  hand  measures 
fifty  thousand  acres;  and  when  he  is  enraged  he  ruslies  up  the  sky 
and  swallows  the  sun  or  the  moon,  thus  causing  an  eclipse!  In  the 
Asiatic  Journal  for  1840  is  an  article  on  "The  Chinese  Judges  of  the 
Dead,"  which  describes  a  scries  of  twenty-four  paintings  of  hell  found  in 
a  Buddhist  temple.  Devils  in  human  shapes  are  depicted  pulling  out 
the  tongues  of  slanderers  with  redhot  wires,  pouring  molten  load  down 
the  throats  of  liars,  with  burning  prongs  tossing  souls  upon  mountains 
planted  with  hooks  of  iron  reeking  with  the  blood  of  those  who  have 
gone  before,  screwing  the  damned  between  planks,  pounding  them  in 
husking-mortars,  grinding  them  in  rice-mills,  while  other  fiends,  in  the 
shape  of  dogs,  lap  up  their  oozing  gore.  But  the  hardest  sensibility  must 
by  this  time  cr}'.  Hold ! 

With  the  turmoil  and  pain  of  entanglement  in  the  vortex  of  births, 
and  all  the  repulsive  exposures  of  finite  life,  the  Hindus  contrast  the  idea 
of  an  infinite  rest  and  bliss,  an  endless  exemption  from  evil  and  struggle, 
an  immense  receptivity  of  reposing  power  and  quietistic  contemplation. 
In  consequence  of  their  endlessly  varied,  constantly  recurring,  intensely 
earnest  speculations  and  musings  over  this  contrast  of  finite  restlessness 
and  pain  with  infinite  peace  and  blessedness, — a  contrast  which  con- 
stitutes the  preaching  of  their  priests,  saturates  their  sacred  books,  fills 

V  Hardy,  Muiiul  of  Baddblim,  p.  26.  •  Coleman,  Mythology  of  the  llindoi,  p.  198. 
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their  thoughts,  and  broods  over  all  their  life,— the  Orientals  are  pervaded 
with  a  profound  horror  of  individual  existence,  and  with  a  profound  desire 
for  absorption  into  the  Infinite  Being.  A  few  quotations  from  their  own 
authors  will  illustrate  this : — 

**  A  sentient  being  in  the  repetition  of  birth  and  death  is  like  a  worm 
in  the  midst  of  a  nest  of  ants, — ^like  a  lizard  in  the  hollow  of  a  bamboo 
that  is  burning  at  botll  ends.'"*  "  Emancipation  from  all  existence  is 
the  fulness  of  felicity.'"®  "  The  being  who  is  still  subject  to  birth  may 
now  sport  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  heaven,  now  be  cut  to  pieces  in 
hell ;  now  be  Maha  Brahma,  now  a  degraded  outcast ;  now  sip  nectar, 
now  drink  blood ;  now  repose  on  a  couch  with  gods,  now  be  dragged 
through  a  thicket  of  thorns ;  now  reside  in  a  mansion  of  gold,  now  be 
exposed  on  a  mountain  of  lava ;  now  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  gods,  now 
be  impaled  amidst  hungry  dogs;  now  be  a  king  glittering  with  countless 
gems,  now  a  mendicant  taking  a  skull  from  door  to  door  to  beg  alms ; 
now  eat  ambrosia  as  the  monarch  of  a  dewa-loka,  now  writhe  and  die  as 
a  bat  in  the  shrivelling  flame.""  **  The  Supreme  Soul  and  the  human 
soul  do  not  differ,  and  pleasure  or  pain  ascribable  to  the  latter  arises 
from  its  imprisonment  in  the  body.  The  water  of  the  Ganges  is  the 
same  whether  it  run  in  the  river's  bed  or  be  shut  up  in  a  decanter ;  but 
a  drop  of  wine  added  to  the  water  in  the  decanter  imparts  its  flavor  to 
the  whole,  whereas  it  would  be  lost  in  the  river.  The  Supreme  Soul, 
therefore,  is  beyond  accident ;  but  the  human  soul  is  afflicted  by  sense 
and  passion.  Happiness  is  only  obtained  in  reunion  with  the  Supreme 
Soul,  when  the  dispersed  individualities  combine  again  with  it,  as  the 
drops  of  water  with  the  parent  stream.  Hence  the  slave  should  remember 
that  he  is  separated  from  God  by  the  body  alone,  and  exclaim,  per- 
petually, *  Blessed  be  the  moment  when  I  shall  lift  the  veil  from  off  that 
face !  the  veil  of  the  face  of  my  Beloved  is  the  dust  of  my  body.'""  "A 
pious  man  was  once  bom  on  earth,  who,  in  his  various  transmigrations, 
had  met  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  Buddhas.  He  re- 
membered his  former  states,  but  could  not  enumerate  how  many  times 
he  had  been  a  king,  a  beggar,  a  beast,  an  occupant  of  hell.  He  uttered 
these  words: — 'A  hundred  thousand  years  of  the  highest  happiness  on 
earth  are  not  equal  to  the  happiness  of  one  day  in  the  dowa-lokas ;  and 
a  hundred  thousand  years  .of  the  deepest  misery  on  earth  are  not  equal 
to  the  misery  of  one  day  in  bell ;  but  the  misery  of  hell  is  reckoned  by 
millions  of  centuries.     Oh,  how  shall  I  escape,  and  obtain  eternal  bliss?' "" 

The  literary  products  of  the  Eastern  mind  wonderfully  abound  with 
pain^l  descriptions  of  the  compromises,  uncleannesses,  and  afflictions 
inseparably  connected  with  existence.  Volumes  would  be  required  to 
furnbh  an  adequate  representation  of  the  vivid  and  inexhaustible  ampli- 


•  Eastern  Monarhimn,  p.  247.  '•  Viahnn  Purana,  p.  668. 
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fication  with  which  they  set  forth  the  direful  disgusts  and  loathsome 
terrors  associated  with  the  series  of  ideas  expressed  by  the  words  con- 
ception, birth,  life,  death,  hell,  and  regeneration.  The  fifth  chapter  in 
the  sixth  book  of  the  Vishnu  Purana  affords  a  good  specimen  of  these 
details;  but,  to  appreciate  them  fully,  one  must  peruse  dispersed  passages 
in  a  hundred  miscellaneous  works : — 

'*  As  long  as  man  lives,  he  is  immersed  in  afflictions,  like  the  seed  of 
the  cotton  amidst  the  down.  ,  .  .  Where  could  man,  scorched  by  the 
fires  of  the  sun  of  this  world,  look  for  felicity,  were  it  not  for  the  shade 
afforded  by  the  tree  of  emancipation?  .  .  .  Travelling  the  path  of  the 
world  for  many  thousands  of  births,  man  attains  only  the  weariness  of 
bewilderment,  and  is  smothered  by  the  dust  of  imagination.  When  that 
dust  is  washed  away  by  the  bland  water  of  real  knowledge,  then  the 
weariness  is  removed.  Then  the  internal  man  is  at  peace,  and  obtains 
supreme  felicity."" 

The  result  of  these  views  is  the  awakening  of  an  unquenchable  desire 
to  "  break  from  the  fetters  of  existence,"  to  be  **  delivered  from  the 
whirlpool  of  transmigration."  Both  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  are  in 
essence  nothing  else  than  methods  of  securing  release  from  the  chain  of 
incarnated  lives,  and  attaining  to  identification  with  the  Infinite.  There 
is  a  text  in  the  Apocalypse  which  may  be  strikingly  applied  to  this  ex- 
emption from  further  metempsychosis : — "  Him  that  overcometh  I  will 
make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out  for- 
ever." The  testimony  of  all  who  have  investigated  the  subject  agrees 
with  the  following  assertion  by  Professor  Wilson : — "  The  common  end  of 
every  system  studied  by  the  Hindus  is  the  ascertainment  of  the  means 
by  which  perpetual  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  repeated  births  may 
be  won."^  In  comparison  with  this  aim,  every  thing  else  is  utterly  insig- 
nificant. Prahl&da,  on  being  offered  by  Vishnu  any  boon  he  might  ask, 
exclaimed,  "Wealth,  virtue,  love,  are  as  nothing ;  for  even  liberation  is  in 
his  reach  whose  faith  is  firm  in  thee."  And  Vishnu  replied,  "Thou  shalt, 
therefore,  obtain  freedom  from  existence.""  All  true  Orientals,  however 
&vored  or  persecuted  by  earthly  fortune,  still  cry  night  and  day  upwards 
into  the  infinite,  with  outstretched  arms  and  yearning  voice, — 

**  0  Lord,  oar  Beparato  Utos  destroy  t 
MerfQ  in  thy  gold  our  souls*  alloy : 
Pain  it  cmr  own,  and  Thou  art  Joy  I" 

According  to  the  system  of  Brahmanism,  the  creation  is  regularly 
called  into  being  and  again  destroyed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  cer- 
tain stupendous  epochs  called  kalpas.  Four  thousand  thhee  hundred 
and  twenty  million  years  make  a  day  of  Brahma.  At  the  end  of  this 
day  the  lower  worlds  are  consumed  by  fire ;  and  Brahma  sleeps  on  the 
abyss  for  a  night  as  long  as  his  day.  During  this  night  the  saints,  who  in 
high  Janarloka  have  survived  the  dissolution  of  the  lower  portions  of  the 

M  Tiihira  Parana,  p.  060.  »  Saokbya  Karlka,  preface,  p.  3.  M  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  144. 
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universe,  contemplate  the  slumbering  deity  until  he  wakes  and  restores 
the  mutilated  creation.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  days  and 
nights  compose  a  year  of  Brahma;  a  hundred  such  years  tneasure  his 
whole  life.  Then  a  complete  destruction  of  all  tilings  takes  place, 
every  thing  merging  into  the  Absolute  One,  until  he  shall  rouse  him- 
self renewedly  to  manifest  his  energies."  Although  created  beings 
who  have  not  obtained  emancipation  are  destroyed  in  their  individual 
forms  at  the  periods  of  the  general  dissolution,  yet,  being  affected  by  the 
good  or  evil  acts  of  former  existence,  they  are  never  exempted  from 
their  consequences,  and  when  Brahma  creates  the  world  anew  they  are 
the  progeny  of  his  will,  in  the  fourfold  condition  of  gixls,  men,  animals, 
and  inanimate  things.'^  And  Buddhism  embodies  virtually  the  same 
doctrine,  declaring  "  the  whole  universe  of  sakwalas  to  be  subject  alter- 
nately to  destruction  and  renovation,  in  a  series  of  revolutions  to  which 
neither  beginning  nor  end  cjin  be  discovered." 

What  is  the  Brahmanic  method  of  salvation,  or  secret  of  emancipa- 
tion? Rightly  apprehended  in  the  depth  and  purity  of  the  real  doc- 
trine, it  is  this.  There  is  in  reality  but  One  Soul  :  every  thing  else  is 
error,  illusion,  misery.  Whoever  acquires  the  knowledge  of  this  truth 
by  personal  perception  is  thereby  liberated.  He  has  won  the  absolute 
perfection  of  the  unlimited  Godhead,  and  shall  never  be  born  again. 
*' Whosoever  views  the  Supreme  Soul  as  manifold,  dies  death  aft^r  death.*' 
God  is  formless,  but  seems  to  assume  form  ;  as  moonlight,  impinging  upon 
various  objects,  appears  crooked  or  straight."  Bharata  says  to  the  king 
of  Sauriva,  "  The  great  end  of  all  is  not  union  of  self  with  the  Supreme 
Soul,  because  one  substance  cannot  become  another.  The  true  wisdom, 
the  genuine  aim  of  all,  is  to  know  that  Soul  is  one,  uniform,  perfect, 
exempt  from  birth,  omnipresent,  undecaying,  mmlc  of  trxie  knowledge^  dis- 
sociated with  unrealities."^  **  It  is  ignorance  alone  which  enables 
Maya  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  individuality  ;  for  as  soon  as 
that  is  dispelled  it  is  known  that  severalty  exists  not,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  but  one  undivided  Whole.""  The  Brahmanic  scriptures 
say,  "  The  Eternal  Deity  consists  of  true  knowledge."  **  Brahma  that 
is  Supreme  is  produced  of  reflection."^  The  logic  runs  thus.  There  is 
only  One  Soul,  the  absolute  God.  All  beside  is  empty  deception.  That 
One  Soul  consists  of  true  knowledge.  Whoever  attains  to  true  know- 
ledge, therefore,  is  absolute  God,  forever  freed  from  the  sphere  of  sem- 
blances. 

The  foregoing  exposition  is  philosophical  and  scriptural  Brahmanism. 
But  there  are  numerous  schismatic  sects  which  hold  opinions  diverging 
from  it  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  de.stiny  of  the  human  soul.  They 
may  be  considered  in  two  classes.     First,  there  are  some  who  defend  the 


IT  VIshna  Ponuia.  p.  25.    Ilftrdy,  Muniuil  of  Buddhimn,  p.  33,  note. 
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idea  of  the  personal  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  Siva  Gndna-P6tham 
"  establishes  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  eternal  existence  as  an  individual 
being."**  The  Saiva  school  teach  that  when,  at  the  close  of  every  great 
period,  all  other  developed  existences  are  rendered  back  to  their  primor- 
dial state,  souls  are  excepted.  These,  once  developed  and  delivered 
from  the  thraldom  of  their  merit  and  demerit,  will  ever  remain  inti- 
mately united  with  Deity  and  clothed  in  the  resplendent  wisdom.** 
Secondly,  there  are  others — and  probably  at  the  present  time  they  in- 
clude a  largo  miyority  of  the  Brahmans — ^who  believe  in  the  real  being 
both  of  tlie  Supreme  Soul  and  of  separate  finite  souls,  conceiving  the 
latter  to  be  individualized  parts  of  the  former  and  their  true  destiny  to 
consist  in  securing  absorption  into  it.  The  relation  of  the  soul  to  God, 
they  maintain,  is  not  that  of  ruled  and  ruler,  but  that  of  part  and  whole. 
"As  gold  is  one  substance  still,  however  diversified  as  bracelets,  tiaras, 
ear-rings,  or  other  things,  so  Vishnu  is  one  and  the  same,  although  modi- 
fied in  the  forms  of  gods,  animals,  and  men.  As  the  drops  of  water 
raised  from  the  earth  by  the  wind  sink  into  the  earth  again  when  the 
wind  subsides,  so  the  variety  of  gods,  men,  and  animals,  which  have  been 
detached  by  the  agitation  of  the  qualities,  are  reunited,  when  the  dis- 
turbance ceases,  with  the  Eternal."'*  "The  whole  obtains  its  destruction 
in  God,  like  bubbles  in  water."  The  Mddhava  sect  believe  thjit  there  is 
a  personal  All-Soul  distinct  from  the  human  soul.  Their  proofs  are  de- 
tailed in  one  of  the  Maha-Upanishads.'*  These  two  groups  of  sects, 
however,  agree  perfectly  with  the  ancient  orthodox  Brahmans  in  accept^ 
ing  the  fundamental  dogma  of  a  judicial  metempsychosis,  wherein  each 
one  is  fastened  by  his  acts  and  compelled  to  experience  the  uttermost 
consequences  of  his  merit  or  demerit.  They  all  coincide  in  one  common 
aspiration  as  regards  the  highest  end,  namely,  emancipation  from  the 
necessity  of  repeated  births.  The  difference  between  the  three  is,  that 
the  one  class  of  dissenters  expect  the  fruition  of  that  deliverance  to  be  a 
finite  personal  immortality  in  heaven ;  the  other  interjjret  it  as  an  un- 
called al>sorption  in  the  Over-Soul,  like  a  breath  in  the  air-;  while  the 
more  orthodox  believers  regard  it  as  the  entire  identity  of  the  soul  with 
the  Infinite  One. 

Against  the  opinion  that  there  is,  only  one  Soul  for  all  bodies,  as  one 
string  supports  all  the  gems  of  a  necklace,  some  Hindu  philosophers 
argue  that  the  plurality  of  souls  is  proved  by  the  consideration  that,  if 
there  were  but  one  soul,  then  when  any  one  was  born,  or  died,  or  was 
lame,  or  deaf,  or  occupied,  or  idle,  all  would  at  once  be  born,  die,  be 
lame,  deaf,  occupied,  or  idle.  But  Professor  Wilson  says,  "  This  doctrine 
of  the  multitudinous  existence  or  individual  incorporation  of  Soul  clearly 
contradicts  the  Vedas.    They  afi&rm  one  only  existent  soul  to  be  dis- 
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tributed  in  all  beings.  It  is  beheld  collectively  or  dispersedly,  like  tho 
reflection  of  the  moon  in  still  or  troubled  water.  Soul,  eternal,  omni« 
present,  undisturbed,  pure,  one,  is  multiplied  by  the  power  of  delusion, 
not  of  its  own  nature."" 

All  the  Brahmanic  sects  unite  in  thinking  that  liberation  from  the  net 
of  births  is  to  be  obtained  and  the  goal  of  their  wifihes  to  be  reached  by 
one  means  only ;  and  that  is  knowledge,  real  wisdom,  an  adequate  sight 
of  the  truth.  Without  this  knowledge  there  is  no  possible  emancipa- 
tion :  but  there  are  three  ways  of  seeking  the  needed  knowledge.  Some 
strive,  by  direct  intellectual  abstraction  and  effort,  by  metaphysical 
speculation,  to  grasp  the  true  principles  of  being.  Others  try,  by  volun- 
tary penance,  self-abnegation,  and  pain,  to  accumulate  such  a  degree  of 
merit,  or  to  bring  the  soul  into  such  a  state  of  preparedness,  as  will  com- 
pel the  truth  to  reveal  itself.  And  still  others  devote  themselves  to  the 
worship  of  some  chosen  deity,  by  ritual  acts  and  fervid  contemplation,  to 
obtain  by  his  favor  the  needed  wisdom.  A  few  quotations  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  Brahmanic  attempts  at  winning  this  one  thing  needful,  the 
knowledge  which  yields  exemption  from  all  incarnate  lives. 

The  Sankhya  philosophy  is  a  regular  system  of  metaphysics,  to  be 
studied  as  one  would  study  algebra.  It  presents  to  its  disciples  an 
exhaustive  statement  of  the  forms  of  being  in  twenty-five  categories,  and 
declares,  "  He  who  knows  the  twenty-five  principles,  whatever  order  of 
life  he  may  have  entered,  and  whether  he  wear  braided  hair,  a  top-knot 
only,  or  be  shaven,  he  is  liberated.*'  "  This  discriminative  wisdom  re- 
leases forever  from  worldly  bondage."*  "  The  virtuous  is  born  again  in 
heaven,  the  wicked  is  born  again  in  hell ;  the  fool  wanders  in  error,  the 
wise  man  is  set  free."  "  By  ignorance  is  bondage,  by  knowledge  is  de- 
liverance." **  When  Nature  finds  that  soul  has  discovered  that  it  is  to 
her  the  distress  of  migration  is  owing,  she  is  put  to  shame  by  the  detec- 
tion, and  will  suffer  herself  to  be  seen  no  more."**  "Through  knowledge 
the  sage  is  absorbed  into  Supreme  Spirit."**  "The  Supreme  Spirit 
attracts  to  itself  him  who  meditates  upon  it,  as  the  loadstone  attracts  the 
iron."'^  "  He  who  seeks  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Soul  is  gifted  with 
it,  the  Soul  rendering  itself  conspicuous  to  him."  "  Man,  having  known 
that  Nature  which  is  without  a  beginning  or  an  end,  is  delivered  from 
the  grasp  of  death."  "  Souls  are  absorbed  in  the  Supreme  Soul  as  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  in  water  returns  to  him  on  the  removal  of  the 
water."»« 

The  thought  underlying  the  last  statement  is  that  there  is  only  one 
Soul,  every  individual  consciousness  being  but  an  illusory  semblance,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  constitutes  the  all-coveted  emancipation. 
As  one  diffusive  breath  passing  through  the  perforations  of  a  flute  is  distin- 
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guished  as  the  several  notes  of  the  scale,  so  the  Supreme  Spirit  is  single, 
though,  in  consequence  of  acts,  it  seems  manifold.  As  every  placid 
lakelet  holds  an  unreal  image  of  the  one  real  moon  sailing  above,  so  each 
human  soul  is  but  a  deceptive  reflection  of  the  one  veritable  Soul,  or  God. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  Plotinus,  as  is  well  known,  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  identity  of  each  soul  with  the  entire  and 
indistinguishable  entity  of  God: — 

''Thoagfa  Qod  extends  bejond  rreatlon's  rim, 
Tet  every  being  b(4di  the  whole  of  him." 

It  belongs  to  an  unextended  substance,  an  immateriality,  to  be  every- 
where by  totality,  not  by  portions.  If  God  be  omnipresent,  he  cannot 
be  so  dividedly,  a  part  of  him  here  and  a  part  of  him  there ;  but  the 
whole  of  him  must  be  in  every  particle  of  matter,  in  every  point  of 
space,  in  all  infinitude. 

The  Brahmanic  religion  is  a  philosophy ;  and  it  keeps  an  incomparably 
strong  hold  on  the  minds  of  its  devotees.  Its  most  vital  and  compre- 
hensive principle  is  expressed  in  the  following  sentence: — "The  soul 
itself  is  not  susceptible  of  pain,  or  decay,  or  death ;  the  site  of  these 
things  is  nature ;  but  nature  is  unconscious ;  the  consciousness  that  pain 
exists  b  restricted  to  the  soul,  although  the  soul  is  not  the  actual  seat  of 
pain."  This  is  the  reason  why  every  Hindu  yearns  so  deeply  to  be  freed 
from  the  meshes  of  nature,  why  he  so  anxiously  follows  the  light  of  faith 
and  penance,  or  the  clew  of  speculation,  through  all  mazes  of  mystery. 
It  is  that  he  may  at  last  gaze  on  the  central  Truth,  and  through  that 
sight  seize  the  fruition  of  the  supreme  and  eternal  good  of  man  in  the 
unity  of  his  selfhood  with  the  Infinite,  and  so  be  born  no  more  and 
experience  no  more  trouble.  It  is  very  striking  to  contrast  with  this 
profound  and  gorgeous  dream  of  the  East,  whatever  form  it  assumes, 
the  more  practical  and  definite  thought  of  the  West,  as  expressed  in 
these  lines  of  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam :" — 

**  That  each,  who  leemi  a  separate  whole, 
Shonld  moTe  hia  rounds,  and,  (Vising  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 

Eemerging  in  the  general  Sool, 

• 

**  If  ftith  as  Tague  as  all  nnsweet : 
Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  flrom  all  beside. 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet" 

But  is  it  not  still  more  significant  to  notice  that,  in  the  lines  which  imme- 
diately succeed,  the  love-inspired  and  deep-musing  genius  of  the  English 
thinker  can  find  ultimate  repose  only  by  recurring  to  the  very  foidi  of 
the  Hindu  theosophist^ — 

''And  we  shaU  sit  at  endless  feast, 
X^Joying  each  the  other's  good : 
What  Taster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 
Of  hsuft  on  earth  F    He  seeks  at  least 
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**  Upon  the  last  and  sharpest  Mght, 
Btfivrt  Vi€  spirits/ade  awajf. 
Some  tandir^f^aer,  to  daqp  and  tajft 
HirewtXll  We  lose  ourselves  in  light  I" 

We  turn  now  to  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  a  future  life  as  distinguished 
from  the  Brahmanic.  The  *'  Four  Suhlime  Truths"  of  Buddhism,  as 
they  are  called,  are  these: — first,  that  there  is  sorrow;  secondly,  that 
ever)'  living  person  necessarily  feels  it ;  thirdly,  that  it  is  desirable  to  be 
freed  from  it ;  fourthly,  that  the  only  deliverance  from  it  is  by  that  pure 
knowledge  which  destroys  all  cleaving  to  existence.  A  Buddha  is  a 
being  who,  in  consequence  of  having  reached  the  Buddhaship, — which 
implies  the  possession  of  infinite  goodness,  infinite  power,  and  infinite 
wisdom, — is  able  to  teach  men  that  true  knowledge  which  secures  eman- 
cipation. 

The  Buddhaship— that  is,  the  possession  of  Supreme  Godhead — is  open 
to  every  one,  though  few  ever  acquire  it.  Most  wonderful  and  tremen- 
dous is  the  process  of  its  attainment.  Upon  a  time,  some  being,  perhaps 
then  incarnate  as  a  mosquito  alighting  on  a  muddy  leaf  in  some  swamp, 
pauses  for  a  while  to  muse.  Looking  up  through  infinite  stellar  systems, 
with  hungry  love  and  boundless  ambition,  to  the  throne  and  sceptre  of 
absolute  immensity,  he  vows  within  himself,  **  I  will  become  a  Buddha." 
The  total  influences  of  his  past,  the  forces  of  destiny,  conspiring  with 
his  purpose,  onmipotence  is  in  that  resolution.  Nothing  shall  ever  turn 
him  aside  from  it.  lie  might  soon  acquire  for  himself  deliverance  from 
the  dreadful  vortex  of  births ;  but,  determined  to  achieve  the  power  of 
delivering  others  from  their  miseries  as  sentient  beings,  he  voluntarily 
throws  himself  into  the  stream  of  successive  existences,  and  with  divine 
patience  and  fortitude  undergoes  every  thing. 

From  that  moment,  no  matter  in  what  form  he  is  successively  born, 
whether  as  a  disgusting  bug,  a  white  elephant,  a  monarch,  or  a  god,  he 
is  a  Bodhisat, — that  is,  a  candidate  pressing  towards  the  Buddhaship.  He 
at  once  begins  practising  the  ten  primary  virtues,  called  paramitas,  neces- 
sary for  the  securing  of  his  aim.  The  period  required  for  the  full  exer- 
cise of  one  of  these  virtues  is  a  bhumi.  Its  duration  is  thus  illustrated. 
Were  a  Bodhisat  once  in  a  thousand  births  to  shed  a  shigle  drop  of  blood, 
he  would  in  the  space  of  a  bhumi  shed  more  blood  than  there  is  water 
in  a  thousand  oceans.  On  account  of  his  merit  he  might  always  be  born 
amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  heavens ;  but  since  he  could  there  make  no 
progress  towards  his  goal,  he  prefers  being  born  in  the  world  of  men. 
During  his  gradual  advance,  there  is  no  good  he  does  not  perform,  no 
hardship  he  does  not  undertake,  no  evil  he  does  not  willingly  suffer ;  and  all 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  to  obtain  the  means  of  emancipating  those  whom 
he  sees  fastened  by  ignorance  in  the  aflflictive  circle  of  acts.  Wherever 
born,  acting,  or  suffering,  his  eye  is  still  turned  towards  that  Empty 
Throne,  at  the  apex  of  the  universe,  from  which  the  last  Buddha  has 
vaulted  into  Nirwdna.    The  Buddhists  have  many  scriptures,  especially 
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one,  called  the  "Book  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  Fifty  Births,"  detailing 
the  marvellous  adventures  of  the  Bodhisat  during  his  numerous  trauF- 
migrations,  wherein  he  exhibits  for  each  species  of  being  to  which  he 
belongs  a  model  character  and  life. 

At  length  the  momentous  day  dawns  when  the  unweariable  Bodhisat 
enters  on  his  well-earned  Buddhaship.  From  that  time,  during  tlie  rest 
of  his  life,  he  goes  about  preaching  discourses,  teaching  every  prepared 
creature  he  meets  the  method  of  securing  eternal  deliverance.  Leaving 
behind  in  these  discourses  a  body  of  wisdom  sufficient  to  guide  to  salva- 
tion all  who  will  give  attentive  ear  and  heart,  the  Buddha  then — his 
sublime  work  of  disinterested  love  being  completed — receives  the  fruition 
of  his  toil,  the  super-essential  prize  of  the  universe,  the  Infinite  Good. 
In  a  word,  he  dies,  land  enters  Nirwdna.  Tliere  is  no  more  evil  of  any 
sort  for  him  at  all  forever.  The  final  fading  echo  of  sorrow  has  ceased 
in  the  silence  of  perfect  blessedness  ;  the  last  undulation  of  the  wave  of 
change  has  rolled  upon  the  alioro  of  immutability. 

The  only  historic  Buddha  is  Sakya  Muni,  or  Gotama,  who  was  born  at 
Kapila  about  six  centuries  before  Christ.  His  teachings  contain  many 
principles  in  common  with  those  of  the  Brahmans.  But  ho  revolted 
against  their  insufferable  conceit  and  cruelty.  Ho  protested  against 
their  claim  that  no  one  could  obtain  emancipation  until  after  being  born 
as  a  Brahman  and  passing  through  the  various  rites  and  degrees  of  their 
order.  In  the  face  of  the  most  powerful  and  arrogant  priesthood  in  the 
world,  he  preached  the  perfect  equality  of  all  mankind,  and  the  conse- 
quent abolition  of  castes.  Whoever  acquires  a  total  detachment  of  affec- 
tion from  all  existence  is  thereby  released  from  birth  and  misery.;  and 
the  means  of  acquiring  that  detachment  are  freely  offered  to  all  in  his 
doctrine.  Thus  did  G6tama  preach.  He  took  the  monopoly  of  religion 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  caste,  and  proclaimed  emancipation  to  every 
creature  that  breathes.  He  established  his  system  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  near  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  It  soon 
overran  the  whole  country,  and  held  sway  until  about  eight  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  when  an  awful  persecution  and  slaughter  on  the  part 
of  the  uprising  Brahmans  drove  it  out  of  the  land  with  sword  and  fire. 
"The  colossal  figure  which  for  fourteen  centuries  had  bestridden  the 
Indian  continent  vanished  suddenly,  like  a  rainbow  at  sunset.'"' 

G6tama's  philosophy,  in  its  ontological  profundity,  is  of  a  subtlety  and 
yastness  that  would  rack  the  brain  of  a  Fichte  or  a  Schelling ;  but,  popu- 
larly stated,  so  far  as  our  present  purpose  demands,  it  is  this.  Existence 
is  the  one  all-inclusive  evil ;  cessation  of  existence,  or  Nirw&na,  is  the 
infinite  good.  The  cause  of  existence  is  ignorance,  which  leads  one  to 
cleave  to  existing  objects;  and  this  cleaving  leads  to  reproduction.  If 
one  would  escape  from  the  chain  of  existence,  he  must  destroy  the  cause 
of  his  confinement  in  it, — that  is,  evil  desire,  or  the  cleaving  to  existing 

■  Sfijor  CnnniDgham,  Bbllsa  TqieB,  or  Buddhist  Mouaments  of  Central  India,  p.  16S. 
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objects.  The  method  of  salvation  in  G6tama'8  system  is  to  vanquish  and 
annihilate  all  desire  for  existing  things.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  By 
acquiring  an  intense  perception  of  the  miseries  of  existence,  on  tlie  one 
hand,  and  an  intense  perception,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  contrasted 
desirableness  of  the  state  of  emancipation,  or  Nirwdna.  Accordingly, 
the  discourses  of  G6tama,  and  the  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists,  are 
filled  with  vivid  accounts  of  every  thing  disgusting  and  horrible  con- 
nected with  existence,  and  with  vivid  descriptions,  consciously  faltering 
with  inadequacy,  of  every  thing  supremely  fascinating  in  connection 
with  Nirwdna.  **  The  three  reflections  on  the  impermanency,  suffering, 
and  unreality  of  the  body  are  three  gates  leading  to  the  city  of  Nirwdna.'' 
The  constant  claim  is,  that  whosoever  by  adequate  moral  discipline  and 
philosophical  contemplation  attains  to  a  certain  degree  of  wisdom,  a 
certain  degree  of  intellectual  insight,  instead  of  any  longer  cleaving  to 
existence,  will  shudder  at  the  thought  of  it,  and,  instead  of  shrinking 
from  death,  will  be  ravished  with  unfathomable  ecstasy  by  the  prospect 
of  Nirw4na.     Then,  when  he  dies,  he  is  free  from  all  liability  to  a  return. 

When  G6tama,  early  in  life,  had  accidentally  seen  in  succession  a 
wretchedly  decrepit  old  man,  a  loathsomely  diseased  man,  and  a  decom- 
posing dead  man,  then  the  three  worlds  of  passion,  matter,  and  spirit 
seemed  to  him  like  a  house  on  fire,  and  he  longed  to  be  extricated  from 
the  dizzy  whirl  of  existence,  and  to  reach  the  still  haven  of  Nirwina. 
Finding  ere  long  that  he  had  now,  as  the  reward  of  his  incalculable  en- 
durances through  untold  ceons  past,  become  Buddha,  he  said  to  himself, 
"  You  have  borne  the  misery  of  the  whole  round  of  transmigratio'ns, 
and  have  arrived  at  infinite  wisdom,  which  is  the  highway  to  Nirw&na, 
the  city  of  peace.  On  that  road  you  are  the  guide  of  all  beings.  Begin 
your  work  and  pursue  it  with  fidelity/'  From  that  time  until  the  day  of 
his  death  he  preached  "  the  three  laws  of  mortality,  misery,  and  muta- 
bility." Every  morning  he  looked  through  the  world  to  see  who  should 
be  caught  that  day  in  the  net  of  truth,  and  took  his  measures  accordingly 
to  preach  in  the  hearing  of  men  the  truths  by  which  alone  they  could 
climb  into  Nirwdna.  When  he  was  expiring,  invisible  gods,  with  huge 
and  splendid  bodies,  came  and  stood,  as  thick  as  they  could  be  packed, 
for  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  around  the  banyan-tree  under  which  he 
awaited  Nirwdna,  to  gaze  on  him  who  had  broken  the  circle  of  trans- 
migration.** 

The  system  of  G6tama  distinguishes  seven  grades  of  being :  six  sub- 
ject to  repeated  death  and  birth ;  one — the  condition  of  the  rahats  and 
the  Buddhaship — exempt  therefrom.  "  Who  wins  this  has  reached  the 
shore  of  the  stormy  ocean  of  vicissitudes,  and  is  in  safety  forever." 
Baur  says,  "  The  aim  of  Buddhism  is  that  all  may  obtain  unity  with  the 
original  empty  Space,  so  as  to  unpeople  the  worlds."**    This  end  it  seeks 


M  Life  of  G6Uiiia  In  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  toI.  ill. 
•Sjmbollk  nnd  Mytbologio,  tb.  ii.  abth.  2,  s.  407. 
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by  purification  from  all  modes  of  cleaving  to  existing  objects,  and  6y 
contemplative  discrimination,  but  never  by  the  fanatical  and  austere 
methods  of  firahmanism.  Edward  Upham,  in  his  History  of  Buddhism, 
declares  this  earth  to  be  the  only  ford  to  Nirw&na.  Others  also  make 
the  same  representation : — 

**  For  all  that  lire  and  breathe  hare  onco  been  men, 
And  in  racceasion  will  be  luch  again." 

But  the  Buddhist  authors  do  not  always  adhere  to  this  statement.  We 
sometimes  read  of  men's  entering  the  paths  to  Nirwdna  in  some  of  the 
heavens,  likewise  of  their  entering  the  final  fruition  through  a  decease 
in  a  dewa-loka.  Still,  it  is  the  common  view  that  emancipation  from  all 
existence  can  be  secured  only  by  a  human  being  on  earth.  The  last 
birth  must  be  in  that  form.  The  emblem  of  Buddha,  engraved  on  most 
of  his  monuments,  is  a  wheel,  denoting  that  he  has  finished  and  escaped 
from  the  circle  of  existences.  Henceforth  he  is  named  Tathdgata, — he 
who  has  goner 

Let  us  notice  a  little  more  minutely  what  the  Buddhists  say  of 
Nirwdna;  for  herein  to  them  hides  all  the  power  of  their  philosophy 
and  hes  the  absorbing  charm  of  their  religion. 

**  The  state  that  is  peaceful,  free  from  body,  from  passion,  and  from 
fear,  where  birth  or  death  is  not, — that  is  Nirwdna."  **  Nirwdna  puts  an 
end  to  coming  and  going,  and  there  is  no  other  happiness.''  "  It  is  a 
calm  wherein  no  wind  blows."  "  There  is  no  difiercnce  in  Nirwdna." 
"  It  is  the  annihilation  of  all  the  principles  of  existence."  '*  Nirwdna  is 
the  completion  and  opposite  shore  of  existence,  free  from  decay,  tran- 
quil, knowing  no  restraint,  and  of  great  blessedness."  '*  Nirwuna  is  un- 
mixed satisfaction,  entirely  free  from  sorrow."  **  The  wind  cannot  be 
squeezed  in  the  hand,  nor  can  its  color  be  told.  Yet  the  wind  is.  Even 
BO  Nirwdna  w,  but  its  properties  cannot  be  told."  **  Nirwdna,  like  space, 
is  causeless,  does  not  live  nor  die,  and  has  no  locality.  It  is  the  abode 
of  those  liberated  from  existence."  **  Nirwdna  is  not,  except  to  the 
being  who  attains  it."** 

Some  scholars  maintain  that  the  Buddhist  Nirwdna  is  nothing  but  the 
atheistic  Annihilation.  The  subject  is  confessedly  a  most  difiScult  one. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  opinion  just  stated  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  the  true  interpretation  of  Nirwdna.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  there  are  various  sects  of  Buddhists.  Now,  the  word 
Nirwdna  may  be  used  in  different  senses  by  different  schools.^  A  few 
personn — a  small  party,  represented  perhaps  by  able  writers — ^may  believe 
in  annihilation  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  just  as  has  happened  in  Chris- 
tendom, while  the  common  doctrine  of  the  people  is  the  opposite  of 
tliat.     In  the  second  place,  with  the  Oriental  horror  of  individuated 


*  For  thcM  qooCatfcnui,  and  othera  Blmllarf  see  Ilardy'a  Taluable  work,  "  Eastern  Monachism," 
chap.  xxiL,  on  **  Mrwioa,  ita  Patha  and  Fruition.'' 

*  Duruuu^  lutrwloctioo  k  riIi»tolrv  du  Buddlii«me  Indien,  Appendice  No.  I.,  Du  mot  NinrAna. 
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existence,  and  a  highly-poetical  style  of  writing,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural,  in  depicting  their  ideas  of  the  most  desirable  state  of  being, 
than  that  they  should  carry  their  metaphors  expressive  of  repose,  freedom 
from  action  and  emotion,  to  a  pitch  conveying  to  our  cold  and  literal 
thought  the  conceptions  of  blahk  unconsciousness  and  absolute  nothing- 
ness. 

Colebrooke  says,  *•  Nirwdna  is  not  annihilation,  but  unceasing  apathy. 
The  notion  of  it  as  a  happy  state  seems  derived  from  the  exi)ericnce  of 
ecstasies :  or  else  the  pleasant,  refreshed  feeling  with  which  one  wakes 
from  profound  repose  is  referred  to  the  period  of  actual  sleep.""  A 
Buddhist  author  speculates  thus : — "  That  the  soul  feels  not  during  pro- 
found trance,  is  not  for  want  of  sensibility,  but  for  want  of  sensible 
objects."  Wilson,  Hodgson,  and  Vans  Kennedy — three  able  thinkers,  as 
well  as  scholars,  in  this  field — agree  that  Nirwuna  is  not  annihilation  as 
we  understand  that  word.  Mr.  Hodgson  believes  that  the  Buddhists 
expect  to  be  "  conscious  in  Nirwdna  of  the  eternal  bliss  Of  rest,  as  they 
are  in  this  world  of  the  ceaseless  pain  of  activity."  Forbes  also  argues 
against  the  nihilistic  explanation  of  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  futurity, 
and  says  he  is  compelled  to  conclude  that  Nirvviina  denotes  imperishablo 
being  in  a  blissful  quietude.'*  Many  additional  authorities  in  favor  of 
this  view  might  be  adduced, — enough  to  balance,  at  least,  the  names  on 
the  other  side.  Koeppen,  in  his  very  fresh,  vigorous,  and  lucid  work, 
just  published,  entitled  "The  Religion  of  Buddha,  and  its  Origin,"  says, 
"  Nirwana  is  the  blessed  Nothing.  Buddhism  is  the  Gospel  of  Annihila- 
tion." But  he  forgets  that  the  motto  on  the  title-page  of  his  volume  is 
the  following  sentence  quoted  from  Sakya  Muni  himself: — **  To  those  who 
know  the  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects,  there  is  neither  Icing  nor 
nothing"  To  them  Nirwana  is.  Considering  it,  then,  as  an  open  ques- 
tion, unsettled  by  any  authoritative  assertion,  we  will  weigh  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case. 

No  definition  of  Nirwdna  is  more  frequent  than  the  one  given  by  the 
Kalpa  S{itra,*®  namely,  "  cessation  from  action  and  freedom  from  desire." 
But  this,  like  many  of  the  other  representations, — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  exclusion  of  succession, — very  plainly  is  not  a  denial  of  all  being, 
but  only  of  our  present  modes  of  exi>erience.  The  dying  Gotama  is  said 
to  have  *'  passed  through  the  several  states,  one  after  another,  until  he 
arrived  at  the  state  where  there  is  no  pain.  He  then  continued  to  enter 
the  other  higher  states,  an<l  from  the  highest  entere<l  Nirwana."  Can 
literal  annihilation,  the  naked  emptiness  of  nonentity,  be  better  than 
the  highest  state  of  being?  It  can  be  so  only  when  we  view  Nothing  on 
the  positive  side  as  identical  with  All,  make  annihilating  deprivation 
equivalent  to  universal  bestowment,  regard  negation  as  affirmation,  and, 
in  the  last  synthesis  of  contradictions,  see  the  abysmal  Vacuum  as  a 


»  Colebnwko,  Enmys,  vol.  I.  p.  363.  »  Eleven  Years  In  Ceylon,  rol.  il.  chap.  ix. 

^Translation  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  p.  23. 
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Plenum  of  fruition.  As  Oken  says,  "  The  ideal  zero  is  absolute  unity ; 
not  a  singularity,  as  the  number  one,  but  an  indivisibility,  a  num- 
berlessness,  a  homogeneity,  a  translucency,  a  pure  identity.  It  is 
neither  great  nor  small,  quiescent  nor  moved ;  but  it  is,  and  it  is  not,  all 
this."" 

Furthermore,  if  some  of  the  Buddhist  representations  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that  Xirwiina  is  utter  nothingness,  others  apparently  imply 
the  opposite.  "  The  discourses  of  Buddha  are  a  charm  to  cure  the  ix)ison 
of  evil  desire ;  a  succession  of  fruit-bearing  trees  placed  here  and  there 
to  enable  the  traveller  to  cross  the  desert  of  existence ;  a  i>ower  by  which 
every  sorrow  may  be  appeased ;  a  door  of  entrance  to  the  eternal  city  of 
Nirwiina."  "  The  mind  of  the  rahat"  (one  who  has  obtained  assurance 
of  emancipation  and  is  only  waiting  for  it  to  arrive)  "  knows  no  disturb- 
ance, because  it  is  filled  with  the  pleasure  of  Nirwana."  "  The  sight  of 
iKirwdna  bestows  perfect  happiness."  "  The  rahat  is  emancipated  from 
existence  in  Nirwdna,  as  the  lotus  is  separated  from  the  mud  out  of 
which  it  springs."  "  Fire  may  be  produced  by  rubbing  together  two 
sticks,  though  previously  it  had  no  locality :  it  is  the  same  with  Nirwnna." 
"NirwAna  is  free  from  danger,  peaceful,  refreshing,  happy.  When  a 
man  who  has  been  broiled  before  a  huge  fire  is  released,  and  goes  quickly 
into  some  open  space,  he  feels  the  most  agreeable  sensation.  All  the 
evils  of  existence  are  that  fire,  and  Nirwdna  is  that  open  space."  These 
passages  indicate  the  cessation  in  Nirwdna  of  all  sufferings,  perhaps  of 
all  present  modes  of  existence,  but  not  the  total  end  of  being.  It  may 
be  said  that  these  are  but  figurative  expressions.  The  reply  is,  so  are  the 
contrasted  statements  metaphors,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  expres- 
sions which  denote  the  survival  of  pure  being  in  Nirwana  are  closer 
approximations  to  the  intent  of  their  authors  than  those  which  hint  at 
an  unconscious  vacancy.  If  Nirwdna  in  its  original  meaning  was  an 
utter  and  infinite  blank,  then,  "out  of  that  very  Nothing,"  as  Max 
Hliller  says,  **  human  nature  made  a  new  paradise." 

There  is  a  scheme  of  doctrine  held  by  some  Buddhist  i>liilosophers 
which  may  be  thus  stated.  There  are  five  constituent  elements  of 
sentient  existence.  They  are  called  khandasj  and  are  as  follows : — the 
organized  body,  sensation,  perception,  discrimination,  and  consciousness. 
Death  is  the  dissolution  and  entire  destruction  of  these  khandas,  and 
apart  from  them  there  is  no  synthetical  unit,  soul,  or  personality.  Yet 
in  a  certain  sense  death  is  not  the  absolute  annihilation  of  a  human 
existence,  because  it  leaves  a  potentiality  inherent  in  that  existence. 
There  is  no  identical  ego  to  survive  and  be  born  again ;  but  kamxa — that 
is,  the  sum  of  a  man's  action,  his  entire  merit  and  demerit — produces  at 
bis  death  a  new  being,  and  so  on  in  continued  series  until  Nirwuna  is 
attained.  Thus  the  succession  of  being  is  kept  up  with  transmitted 
responsibility,  as  a  flame  is  transferred  from  one  wick  to  another.  It  is 
• 

A  ElaiMiitt  of  rhyiiophilow^hy,  Tnlk'i  tnns.  p.  0. 
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evident  enough,  as  is  justly  claimed  by  Hardy  and  others,  that  the 
limitation  of  existence  to  the  five  khandas,  excluding  the  idea^>f  any 
independent  individuality,  makes  death  annihilation,  and  renders  the 
very  conception  of  a  future  life  for  those  now  living  an  absurdity.  But 
we  are  convinced  that  this  view  is  the  speculative  peculiarity  of  a  sect, 
and  by  no  means  the  common  belief  of  the  Buddhist  populace  or  the 
teaching  of  G6tama  himself.  This  appears  at  the  outset  from  the  feet 
that  Gutama  is  represented  as  having  lived  through  millions  of  exist- 
ences, in  different  states  and  worlds,  with  preserved  identity  and  memory. 
The  history  of  his  concatenated  advance  towards  the  Buddhaship  is  the 
supporting  basis  and  the  saturating  spirit  of  documentary  Buddhism. 
And  the  same  idea  pervades  the  whole  range  of  narratives  relating  to  the 
repeated  births  and  deaths  of  the  innumerable  Buddhist  heroes  and 
saints  who,  after  so  many  residences  on  earth,  in  the  hells,  in  the  dewa- 
lokas,  have  at  last  reached  emancipation.  They  recollect  their  adven- 
tures; they  recount  copious  portions  of  their  experience  stretchmg 
through  many  lives. 

Again:  the  arguments  cited  from  Buddha  seem  aimed  to  prove,  not 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  self  in  man,  but  that  the  five  khandas  are  not 
the  self, — that  the  real  self  is  something  distinct  from  all  that  is  exposed 
to  misery  and  change,  something  deep,  wondrous,  divine,  infinite.  For 
instance,  the  report  of  a  debate  on  this  subject  between  Buddha  and 
Sachaka  closes  with  these  words : — "  Thus  was  Sachaka  forced  to  confess 
that  the  ^ve  khandas  are  impermanent,  connected  with  sorrow,  unreal, 
not  the  self."**  These  terms  appear  to  imply  the  reality  of  a  self,  only 
that  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  apprehensible  elements  of  exist- 
ence. Besides,  the  attainment  of  Nirwdna  is  held  up  as  a  prize  to  be 
laboriously  sought  by  personal  effort.  To  secure  it  is  a  positive  triumph 
quite  distinct  from  the  fated  dissolution  of  the  khandas  in  death.  Now, 
if  there  be  in  man  no  personal  entity,  what  is  it  that  with  so  much  jojr 
attains  Nirwdna  ?  The  genuine  Buddhist  notion,  as  seems  most  probable, 
is  that  the  conscious  essence  of  the  rahat,  when  the  exterior  elements  of 
existence  fall  from  around  him,  passes  by  a  transcendent  climax  and 
discrete  leap  beyond  the  outermost  limits  of  appreciable  being,  and  be- 
comes that  Infinite  which  knows  no  changes  and  is  susceptible  of  no 
definitions.  In  the  KA-gyur  collection  of  Tibetan*  sacred  books,  com- 
prising a  hundred  volumes,  and  now  belonging  to  the  Cabinet  of  Manu- 
scripts in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  there  are  two  volumies  exclusively 
occupied  by  a  treatise  on  Nirwdna.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  title 
of  these  volumes  is  "  Nirwdna,  or  Deliverance  from  Pain."  If  Nirwdna 
be  simply  annihilation,  why  is  it  not  so  stated  ?  Why  should  recourse  be 
had  to  a  phrase  partially  descriptive  of  one  feature,  instead  of  compre- 
hensively announcing  or  implying  the  whole  case? 

Still  further:  it  deserves  notice  that,  according  to  the  unanimous  afiftrma- 


I  Hardj,  Manual,  p.  427. 
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tion  of  Buddhist  authors,  if  any  Buddhist  were  offered  the  alterna- 
tive of  an  existenoe  as  king  of  a  dewa-loka,  keeping  his  personality  for 
a  hundred  million  years  in  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  perfect 
happiness,  or  of  translation  into  Nirw&na,  he  would  spurn  the  former  as 
defilement,  and  would  with  unutterable  avidity  choose  the  latter.  We 
must  therefore  suppose  that  by  Nirwdna  he  understands,  not  naked 
destruction,  but  some  mysterious  good,  too  vast  for  logical  comprehen- 
sion, too  obscure  to  Occidental  thought  to  find  expression  in  Occidental 
language.  At  the  moment  when  G6tama  entered  upon  the  Buddhaship, 
like  a  vessel  overflowing  with  honey,  his  mind  overflowed  with  the  nectar 
of  oral  instruction,  and  he  uttered  these  stanzas :  — 

''Through  nutny  different  births 
I  hATe  mn,  rainly  seeking 
Tho  architect  of  the  deilro-reMmbllng  booM. 
Painful  are  repeated  birthii. 

0  houae-bnlldcr  I  I  hare  seen  thee. 
Again  a  house  thou  canst  not  build  for  me. 

1  hare  broken  thy  rafters  and  ridge-pole; 

I  hare  arrived  at  the  extinction  of  evil  dodro; 
Mjr  mind  is  gone  to  NirwAna.'' 

Hardy,  who  stoutly  maintains  that  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Buddha's 
philosophy  is  that  there  is  no  transmigrating  indi\4duality  in  man,  but 
that  the  karma  creates  a  new  person  on  the  dissolution  of  the  former 
one,  confesses  the  difiiculties  of  this  dogma  to  be  so  great  that  "  it  is 
mlmost  universally  repudiated."  M.  Obry  published  at  Paris,  in  1856,  a 
small  volume  entirely  devoted  to  this  subject,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Indian  Nirw&na,  or  the  Enfranchisement  of  the  Soul  after  Death."  His 
conclusion,  after  a  careful  and  candid  discussion,  is,  that  Kirwdna  had 
different  meanings  to  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Aryan  priests,  the  orthodox 
Brahmans,  the  Sankhya  Brahmans,  and  the  Buddhists,  but  had  not  to 
any  of  them,  excepting  possibly  a  few  atheists,  the  sense  of  strict  anni- 
hilation^  He  thinks  that  Burnouf  and  Barth^lemy  Sai^t-Hilaire  them- 
selves would  have  accepted  this  view  if  they  had  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  definite  inquiry,  instead  of  merely  touching  ui)on  it  in  the  course 
of  their  more  comprehensive  studies. 

What  Spinoza  declares  in  the  following  sentence — *'God  is  one,  sim- 
ple, infinite ;  his  modes  of  being  are  diverse,  complex,  finite" — strongly 
resembles  what  the  Buddhists  say  of  Nirwdna  and  tho  contrasted  vicis- 
situdes of  existence,  and  may  perhaps  throw  light  on  their  meaning. 
The  supposition  of  immaterial,  unlimited,  absolutely  unalterable  being 
— ^the  scholastic  au  »ne  qualitate — answers  to  the  descriptions  of  it  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  the  idea  of  unqualified  nothingness  does.  **  Nir- 
wina  is  real ;  all  else  is  phenomenal."  The  Sankhyas,  who  do  not  hold  to 
the  nonentity  nor  to  the  annihilation  of  the  soul,  but  to  its  eternal  identifi- 
cation with  the  Infinite  One,  use  nevertheless  nearly  the  same  phrases  m 
describing  it  that  the  Buddhists  do.    For  example,  they  say,  ''  The  soul 
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is  neither  a  production  nor  productive,  neither  matter  nor  form."**  The 
Vishnu  Purana  says,  "  The  mundane  egg,  containing  the  whole  creation, 
was  surrounded  hy  seven  envelops, — ^water,  air,  fire,  ether,  egotism,  intel- 
ligence, and  finally  the  indiscrete  principle."**  Is  not  this  Indiscrete 
Principle  of  tho  Brahmans  the  same  as  the  Xirwdna  of  the  Buddhists  ? 
The  latter  explicitly  claim  that  *'  man  is  capable  of  enlarging  his  facul- 
ties to  infinity." 

NAgWna  says  to  the  king  of  Sagal,  "  Neither  does  Nirwdna  exist  pre- 
viously to  its  reception,  nor  is  that  which  was  not,  brought  into  exist- 
ence :  still,  to  the  being  who  attains  it,  there  is  NirwAna."     According  to 
this  statement,  taken  in  connection  with  the  hundreds  similar  to  it,  Nir- 
w&na  seems  to  be  a  simple  mental  perception^  most  difficult  of  acquirement, 
and,  when  acquired,  assimilating  the  whole  conscious  being  perfectly  to 
itself.     The  Asangkrata-S6tra,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Hardy,  says,  "  From 
the  joyful  exclamations  of  those  who  have  seen  Nirwdna,  its  character 
may  be  known  by  those  who  have  not  made  the  same  attainment."    The 
superficial  thinker,  carelessly  scanning  the  recorded  sayings  of  G6tama 
and  his  expositors  in  relation  to  NirwAna,  is  aware  only  of  a  confused 
mass  of   metaphysical   hieroglyphs  and   poetical   metaphors;    but   the 
Buddhist  sages  avow  that  whoso,  by  concentrated  study  and  training  of 
bis  faculties,  pursues  the  inquiry  with  adequate  perseverance,  will  at  last 
elicit  and  behold  the  real  meaning  of  Nirwdna,  the  achieved  insight  and 
revelation  forming  the  widest  horizon  of  rapturous  truth  ever  contem- 
plated by  the  human  mind.     Tho  memorable  remark  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  that  '*  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be  constituted  into  the 
measure  of  existence,"  should  show  the  error  of  those  who  so  uixjusti^ 
fiably  affirm  that,  since  Kirwdna  is  said  to  be  neither  corporeal  nor  in- 
corporeal, nor  at  all  describable,  it  is  therefore  absolutely  nothing.    A 
like  remark  is  also  to  be  addressed  to  those  who  draw  the  same  unwar- 
rantable conclusion  of  tho  nothingness  of  Nirwdna  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  no  locality,  or  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  said  to  exclude  con- 
sciousness.    Plato,   in  tho  Timceus,  stigmatizes  as  a  vulgar  error  the 
notion  that  what  is  not  in  any  place  is  a  nonentity.     Many  a  weighty 
philosopher  has  followed  him  in  this  opinion.    The  denial  of  place  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  the  denial  of  being.    So,  too,  with  consciousness. 
It  is  conceivable  that  there  is  a  being  superior  to  all  the  modes  of  con- 
sciousness now  known  to  us.     We  are,  indeed,  unable  to  define  this,  yet 
it  may  be.     The  profoundest  analysis  shows  that  consciousness  consists 
of  co-ordinated  changes.**     "Consciousness  is  a  succession  of  changes 
combined  and  arranged  in  special  ways."     Now,  in  contra«*t  to  the  Occi- 
dental thinker,  who  covet«  alternation  because  in  his  cold  climate  action 
is  the  means  of  ei\joyment,  tho  Hindu,  in  the  languid  East,  where  repose 
is  the  condition  of  enjoyment,  conceives  the  highest  blessednoas  to  con- 


«  Sankhya  Karika.  pp.  10-18.  ♦«  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  19. 
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sist  in  exemption  from  every  disturbance,  in  an  unruffled  unity  exclud- 
ing all  changes.  Therefore,  while  in  some  of  its  forms  his  dream  of  Nir- 
wsLna  admits  not  consciousness,  still,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  homo- 
geneous state  of  being,  which  he,  in  his  metaphysical  and  thcosophic 
soarings,  apprehends  as  the  grandest  and  most  ecstatic  of  all. 

The  etymological  force  of  the  word  NirwAna  is  extinction,  as  when  the 
sun  has  set,  a  fire  has  burned  out,  or  a  lamp  is  extinguished.  The  fair 
laws  of  interpretation  do  not  compel  us,  in  cases  like  this,  to  receive  the 
severest  literal  significance  of  a  word  as  conveying  the  meaning  which  a 
popular  doctrine  holds  in  the  minds  of  its  believers.  There  is  almost 
always  looseness,  vagueness,  metaphor,  accommodation.  But  take  the 
term  before  us  in  its  strictest  sense,  and  mark  the  result.  When  a  fire  is 
extinguished,  it  is  obvious  that,  while  the  fiame  has  disappeared,  the 
substance  of  the  fiame,  whatever  it  was,  has  not  ceased  to  be,  has  not 
been  actually  annihilated.  It  has  only  ceased  to  be  in  a  certain  visible 
form  in  which  it  existed  before ;  but  it  still  survives  under  altered  condi- 
tions. Now,  to  compare  the  putting  out  of  a  lamp  to  the  death  of  a  man, 
extinction  is  not  actual  destruction,  but  a  transition  of  the  flame  into 
another  state  of  being.  That  other  state,  in  the  case  of  the  soul,  is 
Nirwdna. 

There  is  a  final  consideration,  possibly  of  some  worth  in  dealing  with 
this  obscure  theme.  We  will  approach  it  through  a  preliminary  query 
and  quotation.  That  nothing  can  extend  beyond  its  limits  is  an  identical 
proposition.  How  vast,  then,  must  be  the  soul  of  man  in  form  or  in 
power  I 

**  If  Bouls  be  lubstancM  corporeal, 
Be  they  as  big  Just  as  the  body  is  ? 
Or  shoot  tliey  out  to  the  height  ethereal  f 
Doth  it  not  seem  the  impression  of  a  seal 
Can  be  no  larger  thiui  the  wax  ? 
The  sonl  with  that  rast  latitude  must  more 
Which  measures  the  oltjects  that  it  doth  dcacry. 
80  must  it  be  upetretch*d  unto  the  sky 
And  rub  agninst  the  stars." 

Cousin  asserts  that  man  is  conscious  of  infinity,  that  "  the  unconditional, 
the  absolute,  the  infinite,  is  immediately  known  in  consciousness  by  dif- 
ference, plurality,  and  relation."  Now,  docs  not  the  consciousness  of  in- 
finity imply  tlio  infinity  of  consciousness  ?  If  not,  we  arc  compelled  into 
the  contradiction  that  a  certain  entity  or  force  reaches  outside  of  its 
outermost  boundary.  The  Buddhist  ideal  is  not  self-annihilation,  but 
aelf-universalization.  It  is  not  the  absorption  of  a  drop  into  the  sea,  but 
the  dilatation  of  a  drop  to  the  sea.  Each  drop  swells  to  the  whole  ocean, 
each  soul  becomes  the  Boundless  One,  each  rahat  is  identified  with  the 
total  Nirw&na.  The  rivers  of  emancipated  men  neither  disembogue  into 
the  ocean  of  spirit  nor  evaporate  into  the  abyss  of  nonentity,  but  are 
blended  with  infinitude  as  an  ontological  integer.  NirwAna  is  unexposed 
and  illimitable  space.  Buddhism  is  perfect  disinterestedness,  absolute 
•elf-surrender.    It  is  the  gospel  of  everlasting  emancipation  for  all.    It 
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cannot  be  that  a  deliberate  suicide  of  8oul  is  the  ideal  holding  the  deep- 
est desire  of  four  hundi'ed  millions  of  people.  Nirw&na  is  not  negation, 
but  a  pure  i>oaitive  without  alternation  or  foil. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  tlie  subject  by  contemplating  the  suc- 
cessive states  through  which  the  dying  G6tama  passed.  Max  MUller  de- 
scribes them,  after  the  Buddhist  documents,  thus  .-7-"  He  enters  into  the 
first  stage  of  meditation  when  ho  (eels  freedom  from  sin,  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  all  things,  and  has  no  desire  except  that  of 
NirvClna.  But  he  still  feels  pleasure;  he  even  uses  his  reasoning  and 
discriminating  powera.  The  use  of  these  i>owers  ceases  in  the  second 
stage  of  meditation,  when  nothing  remains  but  a  desire  after  Nirvftna,and 
a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  arising  from  his  intellectual  perfection. 
That  satisfaction,  also,  is  extinguished  in  the  third  stage.  Indifference 
succeeds ;  yet  there  is  still  self-consciousness,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  pleasure.  In  the  fourth  stage  these  last  remnants  are  destroyed ; 
memory  fades  away,  all  pleasure  and  pain  are  gone,  and  the  doors  of 
NirvSLna  now  open  before  him.  We  must  soar  still  higher,  and,  though 
we  may  feel  giddy  and  disgusted,**  we  must  sit  out  the  tragedy  till  the 
curtain  falls.  After  the  four  stages  of  meditation  are  passed,  the  Buddha 
(and  every  being  is  to  become  a  Buddha)  enters  first  into  the  infinity  of 
space,  then  into  the  infinity  of  intelligence,  and  thence  he  passes  into 
the  third  region,  the  realm  of  nothing.  But  even  here  there  is  no  rest. 
There  is  still  something  left, — the  idea  of  the  nothing  in  which  he  re- 
joices. That  also  must  be  destroyed ;  and  it  is  destroyed  in  the  fourth 
and  last  region,  where  there  is  not  even  the  idea  of  a  nothing  left,  and 
where  there  is  complete  rest,  undisturbed  by  nothing,  pr  what  is  not 
nothing."*^  Analyze  away  all  particulars  until  you  reach  an  uncolored 
boundlessness  of  pure  immateriality,  free  from  every  predicament ;  and 
that  is  Nirwiina.  This  is  one  possible  way  of  conceiving  the  fate  of  the 
soul ;  and  the  speculative  mind  must  conceive  it  in  every  possible  way. 
However  closely  the  result  resembles  the  vulgar  notion  of  annihilation, 
the  difference  in  method  of  approach  and  the  difference  to  the  contem- 
plator's  feeling  are  immense.  The  Buddhist  apprehends  NirwiCna  as  in- 
finitude in  absolute  and  eternal  equilibrium :  the  atheist  finds  Nirwtfna 
in  a  coffin.    That  is  thought  of  with  rapture,  this,  with  horror. 

It  should  be  noticed,  before  we  close  this  chapter,  that  some  of  the 
Hindus  give  a  spiritual  interpretation  to  nil  the  gross  physical  details  of 
their  so  highly-colored  and  extravagant  mythology.  One  of  their  sacred 
books  says,  "Pleasure  and  pain  are  states  of  the  mind.  Heaven  is  that 
which  delights  the  mind,  hell  is  that  which  givers  it  pain.  Hence  vice  is 
called  hell,  and  virtue  is  called  heaven."  Another  author  says,  "  The 
fire  of  the  angry  mind  produces  the  fire  of  hell,  and  consumes  its  pos- 
sessor.    A  wicked  person  causes  his  evil  deeds  to  impinge  u{>on  himself, 

M  Not  disguRt,  bnt  wonder  and  awe,  fiithomlew  Intellectual  emotion,  at  ao  nnparallelad  a  ph** 
nomcnon  of  our  mimculuus  hnman  nature. 
*i  BnddbiuM  and  Buddhist  Pilgrims,  p.  19. 
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and  that  is  hell."  The  various  sects  of  mystics,  allied  in  faith  and  feeling 
to  the  Sufis,  which  are  quite  numerous  in  the  East,  agree  in  a  deep  meta- 
phorical explanation  of  the  vulgar  notions  pertaining  to  Deity,  judgment, 
heaven,  and  hell. 

In  conclusion,  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  this  whole  field  of  inquiry 
is  the  contrast  of  the  Eastern  horror  of  individuality  and  longing  for 
absorption  with  the  Western  clinging  to  personality  and  abhorrence  of 
dissolution.^  The  true  Orientalist,  whether  Brahman,  Buddhist,  or  Sufi,  is 
in  love  with  death.  Through  this  gate  he  expects  to  quit  his  frail  and 
pitiable  consciousness,  losing  himself,  with  all  evil,  to  be  bom  anew  and 
find  himself,  with  all  good,  in  God.  All  sense,  passion,  care,  and  grief 
shall  cease  with  deliverance  from  the  spectral  semblances  of  this  false 
life.  All  pure  contemplation,  perfect  repose,  unsullied  and  unrippled 
joy  shall  begin  with  entrance  upon  the  true  life  beyond.  Thus  thinking, 
he  feels  that  death  is  the  avenue  to  infinite  expansion,  freedom,  peace, 
bliss ;  and  he  longs  for  it  with  an  intensity  not  dreamed  of  by  more 
frigid  natures.  He  often  compares  himself,  in  this  world  aspiring  towards 
another,  to  an  enamored  moth  drawn  towards  the  fire,  and  he  exclaims, 
with  a  sigh  and  a  thrill, — 

**  Highest  nature  wills  the  cnpture;  *  Light  to  light  I'  the  instinct  cries; 
And  in  agonising  rapture  falls  the  moth,  and  bravely  dies. 
Think  not  what  thou  art.  Believer;  think  but  what  thou  mayst  become 
For  the  World  is  thy  deceiver,  and  the  Light  thy  only  home."^ 

The  Western  mind  approaches  the  subject  of  death  negatively,  strip- 
ping off  the  attributes  of  finite  being;  the  Eastern  mind,  positively, 
putting  on  the  attributes  of  infinite  being.  Negative  acts,  denying 
function,  are  antipathetic,  and  lower  the  sense  of  life;  positive  acts, 
afiirming  function,  are  sympathetic,  and  raise  the  sense  of  life.  There- 
fore the  end  to  which  those  look,  annihilation,  is  dreaded;  that  to  which 
these  look,  ^irwana,  is  desired.  To  become  nothing,  is  measureless 
horror;  to  become  all,  is  boundless  ecstasy. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PZBSIAN   DOCTRINE   OF  A   FUTURE   LIFE. 

The  name  of  Zoroaster  is  connected,  either  as  author  or  as  reviser, 
with  that  remarkable  system  of  rites  and  doctrines  which  constituted  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Iranians,  and  which  yet  finds  adherents  in  the 
Ghebers  of  Persia  and  the  Parsees  of  India.  Pliny,  following  the  affirm- 
ation of  Aristotle,  asserts  that  he  flourished  six  thousand  years  before 
Plato.  Moyle,  Gibbon,  Volney,  Rhode,  concur  in  throwing  him  back 
into  this  vast  antiquity.   Foucher,  Ilolty,  Heeren,  Tychsen,  Guizot,  assign 


*  Bwnoot  1>  BhAgavata  Pnrtna,  tome  L  llvre  ill.  ch.  28 :  Acquisition  de  la  IMllrranoe^  th.  81. 
brabe  de  fAoM  individnella. 
«  MilBM,  Piilm  Leai 
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his  birth  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  before  Clirist.  Hyde, 
Prideaux,  Du  Perron,  Kleuker,  Herder,  Klaproth,  and  others,  bring  him 
down  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  Meanwhile,  several  weighty 
names  press  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  two  or  three  Zoro- 
asters,  living  at  separate  epochs.  So  the  learned  men  differ,  und  the 
genuine  date  in  question  cannot,  at  present  at  least,  be  decided.  It  is  com- 
paratively certain  that,  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  work  attributed  to  him, 
he  must  have  flourished  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 
The  probabilities  seem,  upon  the  whole,  that  he  lived  four  or  five  cen- 
turies earlier  than  that,  even, — "  in  the  pre-historic  time,*'  as  Spiegel  says. 
However,  the  settlement  of  the  era  of  Zoroaster  is  not  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  discovering  the  era  when  the  religion  commonly  traced  to  him 
was  in  full  prevalence  as  the  established  faith  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  latter  may  be  conclusively  fixed  without  clearing  up  the  former. 
And  it  is  known,  without  disputation,  that  that  religion — whether  it  was 
primarily  Persian,  Median,  Assyrian,  or  Chaldean — was  flourishing  at 
Babylon  in  the  maturity  of  its  power  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
Ezekiel,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel,  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago. 

The  celebrated  work  on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians 
by  Dr.  Hyde,  published  in  1700,  must  be  followed  with  much  caution  and 
be  taken  with  many  qualifications.  The  author  was  biassed  by  unsound 
theories  of  the  relation  of  the  Hebrew  theology  to  the  Persian,  and  was, 
of  course,  ignorant  of  the  most  authoritative  ancient  documents  after- 
wards brought  to  light.  His  work,  therefore,  though  learned  and  valu- 
able, considering  the  time  when  it  was  written,  is  vitiated  by  numerous 
mistakes  and  defects.  In  1762,  Anquetil  du  Perron,  returning  to  France 
from  protracted  journeying  and  abode  in  the  East,  brought  home,  among 
the  fruits  of  his  researches,  manuscripts  purporting  to  be  parts  of  the  old 
Persian  Bible  composed  or  collected  by  ^roaster.  It  was  written  in  a 
language  hitherto  unknown  to  European  scholars, — one  of  the  primitive 
dialects  of  Persia.  This  work,  of  which  he  soon  published  a  French 
version  at  Paris  was  entitled  by  him  the  "Zend-Avesta."  It  confirmed 
all  that  was  previously  known  of  the  Zoroastrian  leligion,  and,  by  its 
allusions,  statements,  and  implications,  threw  great  additional  light  upon 
the  subject. 

A  furious  controversy,  stimulated  by  personal  rivalries  and  national 
jealousy,  immediately  arose.  Du  Perron  was  denounced  as  an  impostor 
or  an  ignoramus,  and  his  publication  stigmatized  ns  a  wretched  forgery 
of  his  own,  or  a  gross  imposition  palmed  upon  him  by  some  lying  pundit. 
Sir  William  Jone«  and  John  Richardson,  both  distinguished  English 
Orientalists,  and  Meiners  in  Germany,  were  the  chief  impugners  of  the 
document  in  hand.  Richardson  obstinately  went  beyond  his  data,  and 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  retract ;  but  Sir  William,  upon  an  increase 
of  information,  changed  his  views,  and  regretted  his  first  inconsiderate  zeal 
and  somewhat  mistaken  championship.  The  ablest  defender  of  Du  Perron 
was  Kleuker,  who  translated  the  whole  work  from  French  into  German, 
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adding  many  corrections,  new  arguments,  and  researches  of  great  ability. 
His  work  was  printed  at  Riga,  in  seven  quarto  volumes,  from  1777  to 
1783.  The  progress  and  results  of  the  whole  discussion  are  well  enough 
indicated  in  the  various  papers  which  the  subject  drew  forth  in  the 
volumes  of  the  "  Asiatic  Researches"  and  the  numbers  of  the  "  Asiatic 
Journal."  The  conclusion  was  that,  while  Du  Perron  had  indeed 
betrayed  partial  ignorance  and  crudity,  and  had  committed  some  glaring 
errors,  there  was  not  the  least  ground  for  doubt  that  his  asserted  dis- 
covery was  in  every  essential  what  it  claimed  to  be.  It  is  a  sort  of 
litany;  a  collection  of  prayers  and  of  sacred  dialogues  held  between 
Ormuxd  and  Zoroaster,  from  which  the  Persian  system  of  theology  may 
be  inferred  and  constructed  with  some  approach  to  completeness. 

The  assailants  of  the  genuineness  of  the  **  Zend-Avesta"  were  effect- 
ually silenced  when,  some  thirty  years  later,  Professor  Rask,  a  well- 
known  Danish  linguist,  during  his  inquiries  in  the  East,  found  other 
copies  of  it,  and  gave  to  the  world  such  information  and  proofs  as  could 
not  be  suspected.  He,  discovering  the  close  affinities  of  the  Zend  with 
Sanscrit,  led  the  way  to  the  most  brilliant  triumph  yet  achieved  by  com- 
parative philology.  Portions  of  the  work  in  the  original  character  were 
published  in  1829,  under  the  supervision  of  Burnouf  at  Paris  and  of 
Olshausen  at  Hamburg.  The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  dialect 
exhibited  in  these  specimens,  once  so  freely  mooted,  has  been  discussed, 
and  definitively  settled  in  the  affirmative,  by  several  eminent  scholars, 
among  whom  may  bo  mentioned  Bopp,  whose  "  Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Gothic,  and  German 
Languages"  is  an  astonishing  monument  of  erudition  and  toil.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  Migor  Rawlinson  that  the  Zoroastrian  books  of  the  Parsees 
were  imported  to  Bombay  from  Persia  in  their  present  state  in  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era,  but  that  they  were  written  at  least  twelve 
centuries  earlier.^ 

But  the  two  scholars  whose  opinions  upon  any  subject  within  this 
department  of  learning  are  now  the  most  authoritative  are  Professor 
Spiegel  of  Erlangen,  and  Professor  Westergaard  of  Copenhagen.  Their 
investigations,  still  in  progress,  made  with  all  the  aids  furnished  by  their 
predecessors,  and  also  with  the  advantage  of  newly-discovered  materials 
and  processes,  are  of  course  to  be  relied  on  in  preference  to  the  earlier, 
and  in  some  respects  necessarily  cruder,  researches.  It  appears  that  the 
proper  Zoroastrian  Scriptures — namely,  the  Yasna,  the  Vispered,  the 
Vendidad,  the  Yashts,  the  Nyaish,  the  Afrigans,  the  Gahs,  the  Sirozafa, 
and  a  few  other  fragments — were  composed  in  an  ancient  Iranian  dialect, 
which  may — as  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney  suggests  in  his  very  lucid  and 
able  article  in  vol.  v.  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society — 
most  fitly  be  called  the  Avestan  dialect.  (No  other  book  in  this  dialect, 
we  believe,  is  known  to  be  in  existence  now.)     It  is  difficult  to  say  when 

1  Witouu,  Panl  Religion  Unfulded,  p.  405. 
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these  documents  were  written ;  but  in  view  of  all  the  relevant  informa- 
tion now  possessed,  including  that  drawn  from  the  deciphered  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  the  most  probable  date  is  about  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ.  Professor  R.  Roth  of  Tubingen — whose  authority  herein  as  an 
original  investigator  is  perhaps  hardly  second  to  any  other  man's — says 
the  books  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith  were  written  a  considerable  time  before 
the  rise  of  the  Achsemenian  dynasty.  Ho  is  convinced  that  the  whole 
substantial  contents  of  the  Zend-Avesta  are  many  centuries  older  than 
the  Christian  era.^  Professor  MUllcr  of  Oxford  also  holds  the  same 
opinion.'  And  even  those  who  set  the  date  of  the  literary  record  a  few 
centuries  later,  as  Spiegel  does,  freely  admit  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
doctrines  and  usages  then  first  committed  to  manuscript.  In  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  Alexander  of  Macedon  overran  the  Persian  empire. 
With  the  new  rule  new  influences  prevailed,  and  the  old  national  faith 
and  ritual  fell  into  decay  and  neglect.  Early  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  Ardeshir  overthrew  the  Parthian  dominion  in  Persia  and 
established  the  Sassanian  dynasty.  One  of  his  first  acts  was,  stimulated 
doubtless  by  the  surviving  Magi  and  the  old  piety  of  the  people,  to 
reinaugurate  the  ancient  religion.  A  fresh  zeal  of  loyalty  broke  out, 
and  all  the  prestige  and  vigor  of  the  long-suppressed  worship  were 
restored.  The  Zoroastrian  Scriptures  were  now  sought  for,  whether  in 
manuscript  or  in  the  memories  of  the  priests.  It  would  seem  that  only 
remnants  were  found.  The  collection,  such  as  it  was,  was  in  the  Avestan 
dialect,  which  had  grown  partially  obsolete  and  unintelligible.  The 
authorities  accordingly  had  a  translation  of  it  made  in  the  speech  of 
the  time,  Pehlevi.  This  translation — ^most  of  which  has  reached  us 
written  in  with  the  original,  sentence  after  sentence — forms  the  real  Zend 
language,  often  confounded  by  the  literary  public  with  Avestan.  The 
translation  of  the  Avestan  books,  probably  made  under  these  circum- 
stances as  early  as  a.d.  350,  is  called  the  Iluzvtlresch.  In  regard  to  some 
of  these  particulars  there  are  questions  still  under  investigation,  but 
upon  which  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  pause  hero.  For  example,  Spiegel 
thinks  the  Zend  identical  with  the  Pehlevi  of  the  fourth  century; 
Westergaard  believes  it  entirely  distinct  from  Pehlevt,  and  in  truth  only 
a  disguised  mode  of  writing  Parsee,  the  oldest  form  of  the  modern  Per- 
sian language. 

The  source  from  which  the  fullest  and  clearest  knowledge  of  the 
Zoroastrian  faith,  as  it  is  now  held  by  the  Parsees,  is  drawn,  is  the  Desatir 
and  the  Rundehesh.  The  former  work  is  the  unique  vestige  of  an  extinct 
dialect  called  the  Mahabadian,  accompanied  by  a  Persian  translation  and 
commentary.     It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  century  when  the  Maha- 


f 

*  Ueber  die  IleUigen  Schrifteu  dor  Arivr.  JahrbOcher  fUr  Deutache  Theologie,  1867,  band  ii.  n. 
140, 147. 

'  EMtay  on  the  Veda  and  the  Zeud-Avetfta,  p.  24.  See  also  Bunsen's  Christianity  and  Mankind, 
Tol.  Ui.  p.  114. 
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badian  text  was  written ;  but  the  translation  into  Persian  was,  most  pro- 
bably, made  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.*  Spiegel,  in 
1847,  says  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  Desatir ;  but 
he  gives  no  reasons  for  the  statement,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  is 
based  on  any  other  arguments  than  those  which,  advanced  by  Be  Sacy, 
were  refuted  by  Von  Hammer.  The  Bundehesh  is  in  the  Pehlevi  or  Zend 
language,  and  was  written,  it  is  thought,  about  the  seventh  century,  but 
was  derived,  it  is  claimed,  from  a  more  ancient  work.^  Tlie  book  entitled 
"  Revelations  of  Ardai-Viraf "  exists  in  Pehlevi  probably  of  the  fourth 
century,  according  to  Troyer,*  and  is  believed  to  have  been  originally 
written  in  the  Avestan  tongue,  though  this  is  extremely  doubtful.  It 
gives  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  scenery  of  heaven  and  hell,  as  seen  by 
Ardai-Viraf  during  a  visit  of  a  week  which  his  soul — leaving  his  body 
for  that  length  of  time — ^paid  to  those  regions.  Many  later  and  enlarged 
versions  of  this  have  appeared.  One  of  them,  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  translated  into  English  by  T.  A.  Pope  and  published  in 
1816.  Sanscrit  translations  of  several  of  the  before-named  writings  are 
also  in  existence.  And  several  other  comparatively  recent  works,  scarcely 
needing  mention  here,  although  considered  as  somewhat  authoritative 
by  the  modem  followers  of  Zoroaster,  are  to  be  found  in  Guzeratee,  the 
present  dialect  of  the  Indian  Parsees.  A  full  exposition  of  the  Zoroas- 
trian  religion,  with  satisfactory  proofs  of  its  antiquity  and  documentary 
genuineness,  is  presented  in  the  Preliminary  Discourse  and  Notes  to  the 
Dabist&n.  This  curious  and  entertaining  work,  a  fund  of  strange  and 
valuable  lore,  is  an  historico-critical  view  of  the  principal  religions  of  the 
world,  especially  of  the  Oriental  sects,  schools,  and  manners.  It  was 
composed  in  Persian,  apparently  by  Mohsan  Fani,  about  the  year  1645. 
An  English  translation,  with  elaborate  explanatory  matter,  by  David 
Shea  and  Anthony  Troyer,  was  published  at  London  and  at  Paris  in 
1843.^ 

In  these  records  there  are  obscurities,  incongruities,  and  chasms,  as 
might  naturally  be  anticipated,  admitting  them  to  be  strictly  what  they 
would  pass  for.  These  faults  may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways. 
First,  in  a  rude  stage  of  philosophical  culture,  incompleteness  of  theory, 
inconsistent  conceptions  in  different  parts  of  a  system,  are  not  unusual, 
but  are  rather  to  be  expected,  and  are  slow  to  become  troublesome  to  its 
adherents.  Secondly,  distinct  contemporary  thinkers  or  sects  may  give 
expression  to  their  various  views  in  literary  productions  of  the  same  date 
and  possessing  a  balanced  authority.  Or,  thirdly,  the  heterogeneous 
conceptions  in  sonie  particulars  met  with  in  these  scriptures  may  be  a 
result  of  the  fact  that  the  collection  contains  writings  of  distinct  ages, 


*  Butm  TOB  Hammer,  ia  Heldelbergvr  Jahrbttcber  dw  literatnr,  1823.  -7  Id.  in  Joomal  Aiiatiqaa^ 
JuUlet,  1S33.    DaMitin,  Preliminary  IMiooarM,  pp.  xiz.-lzT. 
»  DnbteUn,  toI.  L  p.  220,  note.  •  Ibid.  p.  186,  note, 

f  lUTlewed  in  Aiiatie  Journal,  1844,  pp.  682-M5. 
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when  the  same  problems  had  been  dififerently  approached  and  had  given 
birth  to  opposing  or  divergent  speculationa.  The  later  works  of  course 
cannot  have  the  authority  of  the  earlier  in  deciding  questions  of  ancient 
belief:  they  are  to  be  taken  rather  as  commentaries,  interpreting  and 
carrying  out  in  detail  many  points  that  lie  only  in  obscure  hints  and 
allusions  in  the  primary  documents.  But  it  is  a  significant  fact  that,  in 
the  generic  germs  of  doctrine  and  custom,  in  the  essential  outlines  of 
substance,  in  rhetorical  imagery,  in  practical  morals,  the  statements  of 
all  these  books  are  alike :  they  only  vary  in  subordinate  matters  and  in 
degree-s  of  fulness. 

The  charge  has  repeatedly  been  urged  that  the  materials  of  the  more 
recent  of  the  Parsee  Scriptures — the  Desatir  and  the  Bundehesh — ^were 
drawn  from  Christian  and  Mohammedan  sources.  No  evidence  of  value 
for  sustaining  such  assertions  has  been  adduced.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, scarcely  any  motive  for  such  an  imposition  appears.  In  view 
of  the  whole  case,  the  reverse  supposition  is  rather  to  be  credited.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  ample  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  general 
Zoroastrian  system  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of  Christianity.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  classic  authors — to  say  nothing  of  the  known  antiquity  of 
the  language  in  which  the  system  is  preserved — is  demonstrative  on  thia 
point.  Secondly,  the  striking  agreement — in  regard  to  fundamental 
doctrines,  pervading  spirit,  and  ritual  forms — ^between  the  accounts  in 
the  classics  and  those  in  the  Avestan  books,  and  of  both  these  with  the 
later  writings  and  tra<litional  practice  of  the  Parsees,  furnishes  powerful 
presumption  that  the  religion  was  a  connected  development,  possessing 
the  same  essential  features  from  the  time  of  its  national  establishment. 
Thirdly,  we  have  unquestionable  proofs  that,  during  the  period  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  Jews  borrowed  and 
adapted  a  great  deal  fix>m  the  Persian  theology,  but  no  proof  that  the 
Persians  took  any  thing  from  the  Jewish  theology.  This  is  abundantly 
confessed  by  such  scholars  as  Gesenius,  Ro.->enniUller,  Stuart,  LUcke,  De 
Wette,  Neander ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  challenged  by  any  one  who  has 
investigated  the  subject.  But  the  Jewish  theology  being  thus  impreg- 
nated with  germs  from  the  Persian  faith,  and  being  in  a  sense  the  historic 
mother  of  Christian  theology,  it  is  far  more  reasonable,  in  seeking  the 
origin  of  dogmas  common  to  Parsees  and  Christians,  to  trace  them 
through  the  Pharisees  to  Zoroaster,  than  to  imagine  them  suddenly 
foisted  upon  the  former  by  forgery  on  the  part  of  the  latter  at  a  late 
period.  Fourthly,  it  is  notorious  that  Mohammed,  in  forming  his  re- 
ligion, made  wholesale  draughts  upon  previously  existing  faiths,  that 
their  adherents  might  more  readily  accept  his  teachings,  finding  them 
largely  in  unison  with  their  own.  It  is  altogether  more  likely,  aside  from 
historic  evidence  which  we  possess,  that  he  drew  from  the  tenets  and 
imagery  of  the  Ghebers,  than  that  they,  when  subdued  by  his  armies  and 
persecuted  by  his  rule  from  their  native  land,  introduced  new  doctrines 
from  the  Koran  into  the  ancestral  creed  which  they  so  revered  that 
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neither  exile  nor  death  could  make  them  abjure  it.  For,  driven  by 
tlioee  fierce  proselytes,  the  victorious  Arabs,  to  the  mountains  of  Kirman 
and  to  the  Indian  coast,  they  clung  with  unconquerable  tenacity  to  their 
religion,  still  scrupulously  practising  its  rites,  proudly  mindful  of  the 
time  when  every  village,  from  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  outlet 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  had  its  splendid  fire-temple, — 

•  **  And  Iran  liko  a  innflower  tnm*d 

Where'er  tbe  eye  of  Mlthra  buruM.** 

We  therefore  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  important  Christian  or 
Mohammedan  ideas  have  been  interpolated  into  the  old  Zoroastrian 
religion.  The  influence  has  been  in  the  other  direction.  Relying  then, 
though  with  caution,  on  what  Dr.  Edward  Ri)th  says,  that  "  the  certainty 
of  our  possessing  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  leading  ancient  doctrines 
of  the  Persians  is  now  beyond  all  question,"  we  will  try  to  exhibit  so 
much  of  the  system  as  is  necessary  for  appreciating  its  doctrine  of  a 
future  life. 

In  the  deep  background  of  the  Magian  theology  looms,  in  mysterious 
obscurity,  the  belief  in  an  infinite  First  Principle,  Zeruana  Akerana.  Ac- 
cording to  most  of  the  scholars  who  have  investigated  it,  the  meaning 
of  this  term  is  "Time  without  Bounds,"  or  absolute  duration.  But  Bohlen 
says  it  signifies  the  "Uncreated  Whole ;"  and  Schlegel  thinks  it  denotes 
the  •'*  Indivisible  One."  The  conception  seems  to  have  been  to  the  people 
mostly  an  unapplied  abstraction,  too  vast  and  remote  to  become  pro- 
minent in  their  speculation  or  influential  in  their  faith.  Spiegel,  indeed, 
thinks  tbe  conception  was  derived  from  Babylon,  and  added  to  the 
system  at  a  later  period  than  the  other  doctrines.  The  beginning  of 
vital  theology,  the  source  of  actual  ethics  to  the  Zoroastrians,  was  in  the 
idea  of  the  two  antagonist  powers,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the  first  ema- 
nations of  Zeruana,  who  divide  between  them  in  unresting  strife  the 
empire  of  the.  universe.  The  former  is  the  Principle  of  Good, — the  per- 
fection of  intelligence,  beneficence,  and  light,  the  source  of  all  reflected 
excellence.  The  latter  is  the  Principle  of  Evil, — the  contriver  of  misery 
and  death,  the  king  of  darkness,  the  instigator  of  all  wTong.  With 
sublime  beauty  the  ancient  Persian  said,  "  Light  is  the  bo<ly  of  Ormuzd ; 
Diarkness  is  the  body  of  Ahriman."  There  has  been  much  dispute 
whether  the  Persian  theology  grew  out  of  the  idea  of  an  essential  and 
eternal  dualism,  or  was  based  on  the  conception  of  a  partial  and  tem- 
porary battle;  in  other  words,  whether  Ahriman  was  originally  and 
necessarily  evil,  or  fell  from  a  divine  estate.  In  the  fragmentary  docu- 
ments which  have  reached  us,  the  whole  subject  lies  in  confusion.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  unravel  the  tangled  mesh.  Sometimes  it  seems  to 
be  taught  that  Ahriman  was  at  first  good, — an  angel  of  light  who,  through 
envy  of  his  great  compeer,  sank  from  his  primal  j)urity,  darkened  into 
hatred,  and  became  the  rancorous  enemy  of  truth  and  love.  At  other 
times  ho  appears  to  be  considered- as  the  pure  primordial  essence  of  evil. 
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The  various  views  may  have  prevailed  in  different  ages  or  in  different 
schools.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  hold  the  opinion  that  the  real 
Zoroastrian  idea  of  Ahriman  was  moral  and  free,  not  physical  and  fatal. 
The  whole  basis  of  the  universe  was  good ;  evil  was  an  after-perversion, 
a  foreign  interpolation,  a  battling  mixture.  First,  the  perfect  ZeruanA 
was  once  all  in  all :  Ahriman,  as  well  as  Ormuzd,  proceeded  from  him ; 
and  the  inference  that  he  was  pure  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  idea  of 
his  origin.  Secondly,  so  far  as  the  account  of  Satan  given  in  the  book 
of  Job — perhaps  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  Persian  notion  in  Jewish 
literature — warrants  any  inference  or  supposition  at  all,  it  would  lead  to 
the  image  of  one  who  was  originally  a  prince  in  heaven,  and  who  must 
have  fallen  thence  to  become  the  builder  and  potentate  of  hell.  Thirdly, 
that  matter  is  not  an  essential  core  of  evil,  the  utter  antagonist  of  spirit, 
and  that  Ahriman  is  not  evil  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  will  appear  from 
the  two  conceptions  lying  at  the  base  and  crown  of  the  Persian  system : 
— that  the  creation,  as  it  first  came  from  the  hands  of  Ormuzd,  was  per- 
fectly good ;  and  that  finally  the  purified  material  world  shall  exist  again 
unstained  by  a  breath  of  evil,  Ahriman  himself  becoming  like  Ormuzd. 
lie  is  no^,  then,  aboriginal  and  indestructible  evil  in  substance.  The 
conflict  between  Ormuzd  and  him  is  the  temporary  ethical  struggle  of 
light  and  darkness,  not  the  internecine  ontological  war  of  spirit  and 
matter.  Ruth  says,  '*  Ahriman  was  originally  good :  his  fall  was  a  deter- 
mination of  his  will,  not  an  inherent  necessity  of  his  nature.""  What- 
ever other  conceptions  may  be  found,  whatever  inconsistencies  or  con- 
tradictions to  this  may  appear,  still,  we  believe  the  genuine  Zoroastrian 
view  was  such  as  we  have  now  stated.  The  opposite  doctrine  arose  from 
the  more  abstruse  lucubrations  of  a  more  modem  time,  and  is  Mani- 
cheean,  not  Zoroastrian. 

Ormuzd  created  a  resplendent  and  happy  world.  Ahriman  instantly 
made  deformity,  impurity,  and  gloom,  in  opposition  to  it.  All  beauty, 
virtue,  harmony,  truth,  blessedness,  were  the  work  of  the  former.  All 
ugliness,  vice,  discord,  falsehood,  wretchedness,  belonged  to  the  latter. 
They  grappled  and  mixed  in  a  million  hostile  shapes.  This  universal 
battle  is  the  ground  of  ethics,  the  clarion-call  to  marshal  out  the  hostile 
hosts  of  good  and  ill ;  and  all  other  war  is  but  a  result  and  a  symbol  of 
it.  The  strife  thus  indicated  between  a  Deity  and  a  Devil,  both  subor- 
dinate to  the  unmoved  Eternal,  was  the  Persian  solution  of  the  problem 
of  evil, — their  answer  to  the  staggering  question,  why  pleasure  and  pain, 
benevolence  and  malignity,  are  so  conflictingly  mingled  in  the  works  of 
nature  and  in  the  soul  of  man.  In  the  long  struggle  that  ensued,  Ormuzd 
created  multitudes  of  co-operant  angels  to  assail  his  foe,  stocking  the 
clean  empire  of  Light  with  celestial  allies  of  his  holy  banner,  who  hang 
from  heaven  in  great  numbers,  ready  at  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  man 
to  hie  to  his  aid  and  work  him  a  thousandfold  good.     Ahriman,  like- 
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wise,  created  an  equal  number  of  assistant  demons,  peopling  the  filthy 
domain  of  Darkness  with  counterbalancing  swarms  of  infernal  followers 
of  his  pirate  flag,  who  lurk  at  the  summit  of  hell,  watching  to  snatch 
every  opportunity  to  ply  their  vocation  of  sin  and  ruin.  There  are  such 
hosts  of  these  invisible  antagonists  sown  abroad,  and  incessantly  active, 
that  every  star  is  crowded  and  all  space  teems  with  them.  Each  man  has 
a  good  and  a  bad  angel,  a  ferver  and  a  dev,  who  are  endeavoring  in  every 
manner  to  acquire  control  over  his  conduct  and  possession  of  his  soul. 

The  Persians  curiously  personified  the  source  of  organic  life  in  the 
world  under  the  emblem  of  a  primeval  bull.  In  this  symbolic  beast 
were  packed  the  seeds  and  germs  of  all  the  creatures  afterwards  to 
people  the  earth.  Ahriman,  to  ruin  the  creation  of  which  this  animal 
wa^  the  life-medium,  sought  to  kill  him.  He  set  upon  him  two  of  his 
devs,  who  &re  called  "  adepts  of  death."  They  stung  him  in  the  breast, 
and  plagued  him  until  he  died  of  rage.  But,  as  he  was  dying,  from  his 
right  shoulder  sprang  the  androgynal  Kaiomorts,  who  was  the  stock-root 
of  humanity.  His  body  was  made  from  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth,  to 
which  Ormuzd  added  an  immortal  soul,  and  bathed  him  with  an  elixir 
which  rendered  him  fair  and  glittering  as  a  youth  of  fifteen,  and  would 
have  preserved  him  so  perennially  had  it  not  been  for  the  assaults  of  the 
Evil  One.*  Ahriman,  the  enemy  of  all  life,  determined  to  slay  him,  and 
at  last  accomplished  his  object;  but,  as  Kaiomorts  fell,  from  his  seed, 
through  the  power  of  Ormuzd,  originated  Meschia  and  Meschiane,  male 
and  female,  the  first  human  pair,  from  whom  all  our  race  have  descended. 
They  would  never  have  died,**'  but  Ahriman^  in  the  guise  of  a  serpent, 
seduced  them,  and  they  sinned  and  fell.  This  account  is  partly  drawn 
from  that  later  treatise,  the  Bundehesh,  whose  mythological  cosmogony 
reminds  us  of  the  Scandinavian  Ymer.  But  we  conceive  it  to  be  strictly 
reliable  as  a  representation  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith  in  its  essential 
doctrines;  for  the  earlier  documents,  the  Yasna,  the  Yeshts,  and  the 
Vendidad,  contain  the  same  things  in  obscure  and  undeveloped  ex- 
pressions. They,  too,  make  repeated  mention  of  the  mysterious  bull, 
and  of  Kaiomorts."  They  invariably  represent  death  as  resulting  from 
the  hostility  of  Ahriman.  The  earliest  Avestan  account  of  the  earthly 
condition  of  men  describes  them  as  living  in  a  garden  which  Yima  or 
Jem^chid  had  enclosed  at  the  command  of  Ormuzd."  During  the  golden 
age  of  his  reign  they  were  free  from  heat  and  cold,  sickness  and  death. 
"In  the  garden  which  Yima  made  they  led  a  most  beautiful  life,  and 
they  bore  none  of  the  marks  which  Ahriman  has  since  made  upon  men." 
But  Ahriman*s  envy  and  hatred  knew  no  rest  until  he  and  his  devs  had, 
by  their  wiles,  broken  into  this  paradise,  betrayed  Yima  and  his  people 
into  falsehood,  and  so,  by  introducing  corruption  into  their  hearts,'  put 


•  Klmiker,  ZtihI-AtmU,  band  i.  anhang  1,  b.  263.         ^o  Ibid,  band  L  b.  27.         "  Yasna,  21tb  HA. 
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an  end  to  their  glorious  earthly  immortality.  This  view  is  set  forth  in 
the  opening  fargards  of  the  Vendidad  ;  and  it  has  been  clearly  illustrated 
in  an  elaborate  contribution  ui>on  the  "Old  Iranian  Mythology"  by 
Professor  Westergaard."  Death,  like  all  other  evils,  was  an  after-eflfect, 
thrust  into  the  purely  good  creation  of  Ormuzd  by  the  cunning  malice 
of  Ahriman.  The  Vendidad,  at  its  commencement,  recounts  the  various 
products  of  Ormuzd *s  beneficent  power,  and  adds,  after  each  particular, 
"Thereupon  Ahriman,  who  is  full  of  death,  made  an  opposition  to  the 


same." 


According  to  the  Zoroastrian  modes  of  thought,  what  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  man  had  Ahriman  not  existed  or  not  interfered  ?  Plainly, 
mankind  would  have  lived  on  forever  in  innocence  and  joy.  They  would 
have  been  blessed  with  all  placid  delights,  exempt  from  hate,  sickness, 
pain,  and  every  other  ill ;  and,  when  the  earth  was  full  of  them,  Ormuzd 
would  have  taken  his  sinless  subjects  to  his  own  realm  of  light  on  high. 
But  when  they  forsook  the  true  service  of  Ormuzd,  falling  into  deceit 
and  defilement,  they  became  subjects  of  Ahriman ;  and  he  would  in- 
flict on  them,  as  the  creatures  of  his  hated  rival,  all  the  calamities  in 
his  power,  dissolve  the  mtusterly  workmanship  of  their  bodies  in  death, 
and  then  take  their  souls  as  prisoners  into  his  own  dark  abode.  "  Had 
Meschia  continued  to  bring  meet  praises,  it  would  have  happened  that 
when  the  time  of  man,  created  pure,  had  come,  his  soul,  created  pure 
and  immortal,  would  immediately  have  gone  to  the  seat  of  bliss."'* 
"  Heaven  was  destined  for  man  upon  condition  that  he  was  humble  of 
heart,  obedient  to  the  law,  and  pure  in  thought,  word,  and  deed."  But 
**  by  believing  the  lies  of  Ahriman  they  became  smners,  and  their  souls 
must  remain  in  his  nether  kingdom  until  the  resurrection  of  their 
bodies.""  Ahriman's  triumph  thus  culminates  in  the  death  of  man 
and  that  banishment  of  the  disembodiiKi  soul  into  hell  which  takes  the 
place  of  its  originallj'-intended  reception  into  heaven. 

The  law  of  Ormuzd,  revealed  through  Zoroaster,  furnishes  to  all  who 
faithfully  observe  it  in  purity  of  thought,  si^eech,  and  action,  "  when  body 
and  soul  have  separated,  attainment  of  paradise  in  the  next  world, ""• 
while  the  neglecters  of  it  "will  pass  into  the  dwelling  of  the  devs,"" — 
"  after  death  will  have  no  part  in  paradise,  but  will  occupy  the  place  of 
darkness  destined  for  the  wicked.""  The  third  day  after  death,  the  soul 
advances  upon  "  the  way  created  by  Ormuzd  for  good  and  bad,"  to  bo 
examined  as  to  its  conduct.  The  pure  soul  passes  up  from  this  evanescent 
world,  over  the  bridge  Chinevad,  to  the  world  of  Ormuzd,  and  joins  the 
angels.  The  sinful  soul  is  bound  and  led  over  the  way  made  for  the 
godless,  and  finds  its  place  at  the  bottom  of  gloomy  hell.^*     An  Avestan 


u  Wobcr,  Indincbc  Studlen,  band  lii.  •.  411. 
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fragment*  and  the  Viraf-Nameh  give  the  same  account,  only  with  more 
picturesque  fulness.  On  the  soaring  bridge  the  soul  meets  Hashne-rast, 
the  angel  of  justice,  who  tries  those  that  present  themselves  before  him. 
If  the  merits  prevail,  a  figure  of  dazzling  substance,  radiating  glory  and 
fragrance,  advances  and  accosts  the  justified  soul,  saying,  '*  I  am  thy 
good  angel :  I  was  pure  at  the  first,  but  thy  good  deeds  have  made  me 
jjurer ;"  and  the  happy  one  is  straightway  led  to  Paradise.  But  when 
the  vices  outweigh  the  virtues,  a  dark  and  frightful  image,  featured  with 
ugliness  and  exhaling  a  noisome  smell,  meets  the  condemned  soul,  and 
cries,  "I  am  thy  evil  spirit:  bad  myself,  thy  crimes  have  made  me 
worse."  Then  the  culprit  staggers  on  his  uncertain  foothold,  is  hurled 
from  the  dizzy  causeway,  and  precipitated  into  the  gulf  which  yawns 
horribly  below.  A  sufidcient  reason  for  believing  these  last  details  no 
late  and  foreign  interpolation,  is  that  the  Yendidad  itself  contains  all 
that  is  essential  in  them, — Garotman,  the  heaven  of  Ormuzd,  open  to 
the  pure, — Dutsakh,  the  abode  of  dcvs,  ready  for  the  wicked, — Chinevad, 
the  bridge  of  ordeal,  upon  which  all  must  enter.^* 

Some  authors  have  claimed  that  the  ancient  disciples  of  Zoroaster  be- 
lieved in  a  purifying,  intermediate  state  for  the  dead.  Passages  stating 
such  a  doctrine  are  found  in  the  Yeshts,  Sades,  and  in  later  Parsee 
works.  But  whether  the  translations  we  now  possess  of  these  passages 
are  accurate,  and  whether  the  i)assages  themselves  are  authoritative  to 
establish  the  ancient  prevalence  of  such  a  belief,  we  have  not  yet  the 
means  for  deciding.  There  wiis  a  yearly  solemnity,  called  the  **  Festival 
for  the  Dead," — still  observed  by  the  Parsees, — held  at  the  season  when 
it  was  thought  that  that  portion  of  the  sinful  departed  who  had  ended 
their  penance  were  raised  from  Dutsakh  to  earth,  from  earth  to  Garot- 
man. Du  Perron  says  that  this  took  place  only  during  the  last  ^ve  days 
of  the  year,  when  the  souls  of  all  the  deceased  sinners  who  were  under- 
going punishment  had  permission  to  leave  their  confinement  and  visit 
their  relatives ;  after  which,  those  not  yet  purified  were  to  return,  but 
those  for  whom  a  sufficient  atonement  had  been  made  were  to  proreed 
to  Paradise.  For  proof  that  this  doctrine  was  held,  reference  is  made 
to  the  following  passage,  with  others : — "  During  these  five  days  Ormuzd 
empties  hell.  The  imprisoned  souls  shall  be  freed  from  Ahriman*s 
plagues  when  they  p>ay  penance  and  are  ashamed  of  their  sins ;  and 
they  shall  receive  a  heavenly  nature;  the  meritorious  deeds  of  them* 
selves  and  of  their  families  cause  this  liberation :  all  the  rest  must  return 
to  Dutsakh.""  Rhode  thinks  this  was  a  part  of  the  old  Persian  faith, 
and  the  source  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory.^  But, 
whether  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Zoroastrians  regarded  the  whole 
residence  of  the  departed  souls  in  hell  as  temporary. 

The  duration  of  the  present  order  of  the  world  was  fixed  at  twelve 
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thousand  years,  divided  into  four  equal  epochs.  In  the  first  thre^  thou- 
sand years,  Ormuzd  creates  and  reigns  triumphantly  over  his  empire. 
Through  the  next  cycle,  Ahriman  is  constructing  and  carrying  on  hia 
hostile  works.  The  third  epoch  is  occupied  with  a  drawn  battle  between 
the  upper  and  lower  kings  and  their  adherents.  During  the  fourth 
period,  Ahriman  is  to  be  victorious,  and  a  state  of  things  inconceivably 
dreadful  is  to  prevail.  The  brightness  of  all  clear  things  will  be  shrouded, 
the  happiness  of  all  joyful  creatures  be  destroyed,  innocence  disappear^ 
religion  be  scoffed  from  the  world,  and  crime,  horror,  and  war  be  ram- 
pant. Famine  will  spread,  pests  and  plagues  stalk  over  the  earth,  and 
showers  of  black  rain  fall.  But  at  last  Ormussd  will  rise  in  his  might 
and  put  an  end  to  these  awful  scenes.  He  will  send  on  earth  a  savior. 
Sosiosch,  to  deliver  mankind,  to  wind  up  the  final  period  of  time,  and  to 
bring  the  arch-enemy  to  judgment.  At  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  Sosiosch 
the  dead  will  come  forth.  Good,  bad,  indifferent,  all  alike  will  rise,  each 
in  his  order.  Kaiomorts,  the  original  single  ancestor  of  men,  will  be  the 
firstling.  Next,  Meschia  and  Meschiane,  the  primal  parent  p>air,  will 
appear.  And  then  the  whole  multitudinous  family  of  mankind  will 
throng  up.  The  genii  of  the  elements  will  render  up  the  sacred  mate- 
rials intrusted  to  them,  and  rebuild  the  decomposed  bodies.  Each  soul 
will  recognise,  and  hasten  to  reoccupy,  it*  old  tenement  of  flesh,  now  re- 
newed, improved,  immortalized.  Former  acquaintances  will  then  know 
each  other.  "Behold,  my  father  I  my  mother  I  my  brother!  my  wife! — 
they  shall  exclaim."** 

In  this  exposition  we  have— following  the  guidance  of  Du  Perron, 
Foucher,  Kleuker,  J.  G.  MUller,  and  other  early  scholars  in  this  field — 
attributed  the  doctrine  of  a  general  and  bodily  resurrection  of  the  dead 
to  the  ancient  Zoroastrians.  The  subsequent  researches  of  Burnouf, 
Roth,  and  others,  have  shown  that  several,  at  least,  of  the  passages  which 
Anquetil  supposed  to  teach  such  a  doctrine  were  erroneously  translated 
by  him,  and  do  not  really  contain  it.  And  recently  the  ground  has  been 
often  assumed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  does  not  belong  to 
the  Avesta,  but  is  a  more  modern  dogma,  derived  by  the  Parsees  from 
the  Jews  or  the  Christians,  and  only  forced  upon  the  old  text  by  mis- 
interpretation through  the  Pehlevt  version  and  the  Parsee  commentary. 
A  question  of  so  grave  importance  demands  careful  examination.  In 
the  absence  of  that  reliable  translation  of  the  entire  original  documents, 
and  that  thorough  elaboration  of  all  the  extant  materials,  which  we  are 
awaiting  from  the  hands  of  Professor  Spiegel,  whose  second  volume  has 
long  been  due,  and  Professor  Westergaard,  whose  second  and  third 
volumes  are  eagerly  looked  for,  we  must  make  the  best  use  of  the  re- 
sources actually  available,  and  then  leave  the  point  in  such  plausible  light 
as  existing  testimony  and  fair  reasoning  can  throw  upon  it.     . 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  observed  that,  admitting  the  doctrine 
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to  be  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Avesta,  still,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
belief  was  not  prevalent  when  the  Avesta  was  written.  We  know  that 
the  Christians  of  the  first  two  centuries  believed  a  great  many  things  of 
which  there  is  no  statement  in  the  New  Testament.  Spiegel  holds  that 
the  doctrine  in  debate  is  not  in  the  Avesta,  the  text  of  which  in  its 
present  form  he  thinks  was  written  after  the  time  of  Alexander.^  But 
he  confesses  that  the  resurrection-theory  was  in  existence  long  before 
that  time.*  Now,  if  the  Avesta,  committed  to  writing  three  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  at  a  time  when  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is 
known  to  have  been  believed,  contains  no  reference  to  it,  the  same  re- 
lation of  facts  may  just  as  well  have  existed  if  we  date  the  record  seven 
centuries  earlier.  We  possess  only  a  small  and  bi*oken  portion  of  the 
original  Zoroastrian  Scriptures ;  as  Roth  says,  '*  songs,  invocations,  prayers, 
snatches  of  traditions,  parts  of  a  code, — the  shattered  fragments  of  a 
once  stately  building."  If  we  could  recover  the  complete  documents  in 
their  earliest  condition,  it  might  appear  that  the  now  lost  parts  contained 
the  doctrine  of  the  general  resurrection  fully  formed.  We  have  many 
explicit  references  to  many  ancient  Zoroastrian  books  no  longer  in 
existence.  For  example,  the  Parsees  have  a  very  early  account  that  the 
Avesta  at  first  consisted  of  twenty-one  Nosks.  Of  these  but  one  has 
been  preserved  complete,  and  small  parts  of  three  or  four  others.  The 
rest  are  utterly  wanting.  The  fifth  Nosk,  whereof  not  any  portion  re- 
mains to  us,  was  called  the  Do-az-ah  Hamast.  It  contained  thirty-two 
chapters,  treating,  among  other  things,  "  of  the  upper  and  nether  world, 
of  the  resurrection,  of  the  bridge  Chinevad,  and  of  the  fate  after  death."*^ 
If  this  evidence  be  true, — and  we  know  of  lio  reason  for  not  crediting 
it, — it  is  perfectly  decisive.  But,  at  all  events,  the  absence  from  the 
extant  parts  of  the  Zend-Avesta  of  the  doctrine  under  examination 
would  be  no  proof  that  that  doctrine  was  not  received  when  those  docu- 
ments were  penned. 

Secondly,  we  have  the  unequivocal  assertion  of  Theopompus,  in  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ,  that  the  Magi  taught  the  doctrine  of  a 
general  resurrection. ••  "  At  the  appointed  epoch  Ahriman  shall  be  sub- 
dued," and  "  men  shall  live  again  and  shall  be  immortal."  And  Diogenes 
adds,  **  Eudemus  of  Rhodes  affirms  the  same  things."  Aristotle  calls 
Ormuzd  Zeus,  and  Ahriman  Haides,  the  Greek  names  respectively  of  the 
lord  of  the  starry  Olympians  above,  and  the  monarch  of  the  Stygian 
ghosts  beneath.  Another  form  also  in  which  the  early  Greek  authors 
betray  their  acquaintance  with  the  Persian  conception  of  a  conflict 
between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  is  in  the  idea — expressed  by  Xenophon 
in  his  Cyropaedia,  in  the  dialogue  between  Araspes  and  Cyrus— of  two 

*8liidleii  fiber  da*  Zend-AreiU,  in  Zeitschrift  der  DeutKhen  Morgenlkndiacbcn  QewUscbafty 
1855,  band  Iz.  8. 192. 

*  Spiegel,  Areita,  band  i.  1. 18.  *f  DabistAa,  vol.  i.  pp.  272-274. 

s*  Diogenet  Loertlus,  LiTee  of  the  Philosophen,  Introdnction,  sect.  ri.  Platarcb,  conoeming  Iiii 
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Bouls  in  man,  one  a  brilliant  efflux  of  good,  the  other  a  dusky  emanation 
of  evil,  each  bearing  the  likeness  of  its  parent.^  Since  we  know  from 
Theoponipus  that  certain  conceptions,  illustrated  in  the  Bundehesh  and 
not  contained  in  the  fragmentary  Avestan  books  which  have  reached  us, 
were  actually-received  Zoroastrian  tenets  four  centuries  before  Christ, 
we  are  strongly  supported  in  giving  credence  to  the  doctrinal  statements 
of  that  book  as  aflbrding,  in  spite  of  its  lateness,  a  correct  epitome  of 
the  old  Persian  theology. 

Thirdly,  we  are  still  further  warranted  in  admitting  the  antiquity  of 
the  Zoroastrian  system  as  including  the  resurrection-theory,  when  wo 
consider  the  internal  harmony  and  organic  connection  of  parts  in  it ; 
how  the  doctrines  all  fit  together,  and  imply  each  other,  and  could 
scarcely  have  existed  apart.  Men  wefre  the  creatures  of  Ormuzd.  They 
should  have  lived  immortally  under  his  favor  and  in  his  realm.  But 
Ahriman,  by  treachery,  obtained  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  them. 
Now,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  period  into  which  the  world-course 
was  divided  by  the  Magian  theory,  as  Theoj^ompus  testifies,  Ormuzd  over- 
comes this  arch-adversary,  will  he  not  rescue  his  own  unfortunate  crea- 
tures from  the  realm  of  darkness  in  which  they  have  been  imprisoned? 
When  a  king  storms  an  enemy's  castle,  he  delivers  from  the  dungeons 
his  own  soldiers  who  were  taken  captives  in  a  former  defeat.  The  ex- 
pectation of  a  great  prophet,  Sosiosch,  to  come  and  vanquish  Ahriman 
and  his  swarms,  unquestionably  appears  in  the  Avesta  itself.*  With  this 
notion,  in  inseparable  union,  the  Parsee  tradition,  running  continuously 
back,  as  is  claimed,  to  a  very  remote  time,  joins  the  doctrine  of  a  general 
resurrection  ;  a  doctrine  literally  stated  in  the  Vendidad,"  and  in  many 
other  places  in  the  Avesta,^  where  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  an 
interpolation,  but  only  supposed  so  by  ver}'  questionable  constructive 
inferences.  The  consent  of  intrinsic  adjustment  and  of  historic  evidence 
would,  therefore,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  an  old  Zoroastrian 
dogma.  In  disproof  of  this  conclusion  we  believe  there  is  no  direct 
positive  evidence  whatever,  and  no  inferential  argument  cogent  enough 
to  produce  conviction. 

There  are  sufficient  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  doctrine  of  a  resur- 
rection was  quite  e^irly  adopted  from  the  Persians  by  the  Jews,  not  bor- 
rowed at  a  much  later  time  from  the  Jews  by  the  Parsees.  The  concep- 
tion of  Ahriman,  the  evil  serpent,  bearing  death,  (die  SchJange  Angro' 
maini/u8  der  voU  Tod  ist,)  is  interwrought  from  the  first  throughout  the 
Zoroastrian  scheme.  In  the  Hebrew  records,  on  the  contrary,  such  an  idea 
appears  but  incidentally,  briefly,  rarely,  and  only  in  the  later  books.  The 
account  of  the  introduction  of  sin  and  death  by  the  serpent  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  dates  from  a  time  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Captivity.     Von  Bohlen,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  says 

■^  -  _ 

s*  Lib.  ▼!. cap.  i. sect.  41 .  *>  Splogol,  Arrato,  band  i.  m.  IS,  344. 
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the  narrative  was  drawn  from  the  Zend-Avesta.     llosenmUller,  in  his 

* 

commentary  on  the  passage,  says  the  narrator  had  in  view  the  Zoroas- 
trian  notions  of  the  serpent  Ahriman  and  his  deeds.  Dr.  Martin  Ilaug — 
an  acute  and  learned  writer,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight, 
as  he  is  the  freshest  scholar  acquainted  with  this  whole  field  in  the  light 
of  all  that  others  have  done — thinks  it  certain  that  Zoroaster  lived  in  a 
remote  antiquity,  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
He  says  that  Judaism  after  the  exile — and,  through  Judaism,  Christianity 
afterwards — received  an  important  influence  from  Zoroastrianism,  an  in- 
fluence which,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  angels,  Satan,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  cannot  be  mistaken."  The  Hebrew  theology  had  no 
demonology,  no  Satan,  until  after  the  residence  at  Babylon.  This  is  ad- 
mitted. Well,  is  not  the  resurrection  a  pendant  to  the  doctrine  of 
Satan  ?  Without  the  idea  of  a  Satan  there  would  be  no  idea  of  a  retri- 
butive banishment  of  souls  into  hell,  and  of  course  no  occasion  for  a 
vindicating  restoration  of  them  thence  to  their  former  or  a  superior 
state. 

On  this  point  the  theory  of  Rawlinson  is  very  important.  He  argues, 
with  various  proofs,  that  the  Dualistic  doctrine  was  a  heresy  which 
broke  out  very  early  among  the  primitive  Aryans,  who  then  were  the 
single  ancestry  of  the  subsequent  Iranians  and  Indians.  This  heresy  was 
forcibly  suppressed.  Its  adherents,  driven  out  of  India,  went  to  Persia, 
and,  after  severe  conflicts  and  final  admixture  with  the  Magians,  there 
established  their  faith.**  The  sole  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  teaching 
tlie  resurrection  is  in  the  so-called  Book  of  Daniel,  a  book  full  of  Chal- 
dean and  Persian  allusions,  written  less  than  two  centuries  before  Christ, 
long  after  we  know  it  was  a  received  Zoroastrian  tenet,  and  long  after  the 
Hebrews  had  been  exposed  to  the  whole  tide  and  atmosphere  of  the  tri- 
umphant Persian  power.  The  unchangeable  tenacity  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  is  a  proverb.  How  often  the  Hebrew  people  lapsed  into  idolatry, 
accepting  Pagan  gods,  doctrines,  and  ritual,  is  notorious.  And,  in  par- 
ticular, how  completely  subject  they  were  to  Persian  influence  appears 
cleorly  in  large  parts  of  the  Biblical  history,  especially  in  the  Books 
of  Esther  and  Ezekiel.  The  origin  of  the  term  Beelzebub,  too,  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  plain.  To  say  that  the  Persians  derived  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  from  the  Jews  seems  to  us  as  arbitrary  as  it 
would  be  to  afBrm  that  they  also  borrowed  from  them  the  cu?tom,  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel,  of  weeping  for  Tammuz  in  the  gates  of  the  temple. 

In  view  of  the  whole  case  as  it  stands,  until  further  researches  either 
strengthen  it  or  put  a  different  aspect  upon  it,  wo  feel  forced  to  think  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  was  a  component  element  in  the 
ancient  Avestaft  religion.      A  further  question  of  considerable  interest 


w  Dte  Lehre  ZOTOMten  nach  den  alien  Liedem  des  ZendareeU.    Zeltschrifl  der  HorgenlMadI«chen 
OcaellKluilt,  band  ix.  m.  288,  683-«92. 
M  EawUneon't  Herodotat,  T(d.  L  pp.  436-431. 
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arises  as  to  the  nature  of  this  resurrection, — ^whether  it  was  conceived 
physical  or  as  spiritual.  We  have  no  data  to  furnish  a  determinate 
answer.  Plutarch  quotes  from  Theopompus  the  opinion  of  the  Magi, 
that  when,  at  the  subdual  of  Ahriman,  men  are  restored  to  life,  "they 
will  need  no  nourishment  and  cast  no  shadow.''  It  would  ap])ear,  then, 
that  they  must  be  spirits.  The  inference  is  not  reliable ;  for  the  idea 
may  bo  that  all  causes  of  decay  will  be  removed,  so  that  no  food  will  be 
necessary  to  supply  the  wasting  processes  which  no  longer  exist ;  and  that 
the  entire  creation  will  be  so  full  of  light  that  a  shadow  will  be  impossible. 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  familiar  Persian  conception  of  angels,  both 
good  and  evil,  fervers  and  devs,  and  the  reception  of  departed  souls  into 
their  company,  with  Ormuzd  in  Garotman,  or  with  Ahriman  in  Dutsakh, 
would  exclude  the  belief  in  a  future  bodily  resurrection.  But  Cliristians 
and  Mohammedans  at  this  day  believe  in  immaterial  angels  and  devils, 
and  in  the  immediate  entrance  of  disembodied  fouIs  upon  reward  or 
punishment  in  their  society,  and  still  believe  in  their  final  return  to  the 
earth,  and  in  a  restoration  to  them  of  their  former  tabernacles  of  flesh. 
Discordunt,  incoherent,  as  the  two  beliefs  may  be,  if  their  coexistence  is 
a  fact  with  cultivated  and  reasonable  people  now,  much  more  was  it  pos- 
sible with  an  undisciplined  and  credulous  populace  three  thousand  years 
in  the  past.  Again,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  indignity  with  which  the 
ancient  Persians  treated  the  dead  body,  refusing  to  burj'  it  or  to  bum  it, 
lest  the  earth  or  the  fire  should  be  polluted,  is  incompatible  with  the  sup- 
position that  they  expected  a  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  difficult  to  reason  safely  to  any  dogmatic  conclusions  from  the  funeral 
customs  of  a  people.  These  usages  are  so  much  a  matter  of  capricious 
priestly  ritual,  ancestral  tradition,  unreasoning  instinct,  blind  or  morbid 
superstition,  that  any  consistent  doctrinal  construction  is  not  fairly  to  be 
put  upon  them.  Secondly,  the  Zoroastrians  did  not  express  scorn  or 
loathing  for  the  corpse  by  their  manner  of  disposing  of  it.  The  greatest 
pains  were  taken  to  keep  it  from  disgusting  decay,  by  placing  it  in  **  the 
driest,  purest,  openest  place,"  upon  a  summit  where  frc»h  winds  blew, 
and  where  certain  beasts  and  birds,  accounted  moat  sacred,  might  eat 
the  corruptible  portion :  then  the  clean  bones  were  carefully  buried. 
The  dead  body  had  yielded  to  the  hostile  working  of  Ahriman,  and  be- 
come his  possession.  The  priests  bore  it  out  on  a  bed  or  a  carpet,  and 
exposed  it  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  demon  was  thus  exorcise*!; 
and  the  body  became  further  purified  in  being  eaten  by  the  sacred 
animals,  and  no  putrescence  was  left  to  contaminate  earth,  water,  or 
fire.**  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  modern  Parsecs  dispose 
of  their  dead  in  exactly  the  same  manner  depicted  in  the  earliest 
accounts ;  yet  they  zealously  hold  to  a  literal  resurrectioti  of  the  body. 
If  the  giving  of  the  flesh  to  the  dog  and  the  vulture  in  their  case 
exists  with  this  belief,  it  may  have  done  so  with  their  ancestors  before 
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Nebuchadnezzar  swept  the  Jews  to  Babylon.  Finally,  it  is  quite  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  old  Persian  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  did  in- 
clude the  physical  body,  when  we  recollect  that  in  the  Zoroastrian 
scheme  of  thought  there  is  no  hostility  to  matter  or  to  earthly  life,  but 
all  is  regarded  as  pure  and  good  except  so  far  as  the  serpent  Ahriman 
has  introduced  evil.  The  expulsion  of  this  evil  with  his  ultimate  over- 
throw, the  restoration  of  all  as  it  was  at  first,  in  purity,  gladness,  and 
eternal  life,  would  be  the  obvious  and  consistent  carrying  out  of  the  sys- 
tem. Hatred  of  earthly  life,  contempt  for  the  flesh,  the  notion  of  an 
essential  and  irreconcilable  warfare  of  soul  against  body,  are  Brahmanic 
and  Manicheean,  not  Zoroastrian.  Still,  the  ground-plan  and  style  of 
thought  may  not  have  been  consistently  adhered  to.  The  expectation 
that  the  very  same  body  would  be  restored  was  known  to  the  Jews  a  cen- 
tury or  two  before  Clirist.  One  of  the  martyrs  whose  history  is  told  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  in  the  agonies  of  death  plucked  out  his 
own  bowels,  and  called  on  the  Lord  to  restore  them  to  him  again  at  the 
resurrection.  Considering  the  notion  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body  as  a 
sensuous  burden  on  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  of  the  soul,  it  may  have 
been  a  later  development  originating  with  the  Jews.  But  it  seems  to  us 
decidedly  more  probable  that  the  Magi  held  it  as  a  part  of  their  creed 
before  they  came  in  contact  with  the  children  of  Israel.  Such  an  opinion 
may  be  modestly  held  until  further  information  is  afforded'^orsomenew 
and  fatal  objection  brought. 

After  this  resurrection  a  thorough  separation  will  be  made  of  the  good 
from  the  bad.  "  Father  shall  be  divided  from  child,  sister  from  brother, 
friend  from  friend.  The  innocent  one  shall  weep  over  the  guilty  one,  the 
guilty  one  shall  weep  for  himself.  Of  two  sisters  one  shall  be  pure,  one 
corrupt:  they  shall  be  treated  according  to  their  deeds.""  Those  who 
have  not,  in  the  intermediate  state,  fully  expiated  their  sins,  will,  in 
sight  of  the  whole  creation,  be  remanded  to  the  pit  of  punishment.  But 
the  author  of  evil  shall  not  exult  over  them  forever.  Their  prison-house 
will  soon  be  thrown  open.  The  pangs  of  three  terrible  days  and  nights, 
equal  to  the  agonies  of  nine  thousand  years,  will  purify  all,  even  the 
worst  of  the  demons.  The  anguished  cry  of  the  damned,  as  they  writhe 
in  the  lurid  caldron  of  torture,  rising  to  heaven,  will  find  pity  in  the  soul 
of  Ormuzd,  and  he  will  release  them  from  their  suflerings.  A  blazing 
star,  the  comet  Gurtzscher,  will  fall  upon  the  earth.  In  the  heat  of  its 
conflagration,  great  and  small  mountains  will  melt  and  flow  together  as 
liquid  metal.  Through  this  glowing  flood  all  human  kind  must  pa^^s.  To 
the  righteous  it  will  prove  as  a  pleasant  bath,  of  the  temperature  of  milk ; 
but  on  the  wicked  the  flame  will  inflict  terrific  pain.  Ahriman  will  run 
up  and  down  Chinevad  in  the  perplexities  of  anguish  and  despair.  The 
earth-wide  stream  of  fire,  flowing  on,  will  cleanse  every  spot  and  every 
thing.     Even  the  loathsome  realm  of  darkness  and  torment  shall  be  bur- 

»  Wini1i«<*linMnn  hw  now  (1883)  fally  proT«d  this,  in  bis  Zoroaitriscbe  Studien.    Spiegel  frankly 
•Tuvw  it '  Amta,  lirnad  iU.,  elnleitang,  i.  Ixxt.  *  Rhode,  Ileilige  Sage  det  Zendrolki,  ■.  487. 
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nishcd  and  made  a  part  of  the  all-inclusive  Paradise.  Ahriman  himself, 
reclaimed  to  virtue,  replenished  with  primal  light,  abjuring  the  memories 
of  his  envious  ways,  and  furling  thenceforth  the  sable  standard  of  his  re- 
bellion, shall  become  a  ministering  spirit  of  the  Most  High,  and,  together 
with  Ormuzd,  chant  the  praises  of  Time-without-Bounds.  All  darkness, 
falsehood,  suffering,  shall  flee  utterly  away,  and  the  whole  universe  be 
filled  by  the  illumination  of  good  spirits  blessed  with  fruitions  of  eternal 
delight.    In  regard  to  the  fate  of  man, — 

Sach  are  the  parables  Zartnsbt  addreM*d 
To  Iran's  laitb,  in  the  andent  Zend-Areet. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HEBREW  DOCTRINE   OF  A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

On  the  one  extreme,  a  large  msyority  of  Christian  scholars  have  asserted 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  retributive  immortality  is  clearly  taught  through- 
out the  Old  Testament.  Able  writers,  like  Bishop  Warburton,  have  main- 
tained, on  the  other  extreme,  that  it  says  nothing  whatever  about  a 
future  life,  but  rather  implies  the  total  and  eternal  end  of  men  in  death. 
But  the  most  judicious,  trustworthy  critics  hold  an  intermediate 
position,  and  aflSrm  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  show  a  general  belief  in 
the  separate  existence  of  the  spirit,  not  indeed  as  experiencing  rewards 
and  punishments,  but  as  surviving  in  the  common  silence  and  gloom  of 
the  under-world,  a  desolate  empire  of  darkness  yawning  beneath  all 
graves  and  peopled  with  dream-like  ghosts.' 

A  number  of  important  passages  have  been  cited  from  different  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  advocates  of  the  view  first  mentioned 
above.  It  will  be  well  for  us  to  notice  these  and  their  misuse  before  pro- 
ceeding farther. 

The  translation  of  Enoch  has  been  regarded  as  a  revelation  of  the  im- 
mortality of  man.  It  is  singular  that  Dr.  Priestley  should  suggest,  as  the 
probable  fact,  so  sheer  and  baseless  a  hypothesis  as  he  does  in  his  notes 
upon  the  Book  of  Genesis.  He  says,  "  Enoch  was  probably  a  prophet 
authorized  to  announce  the  reality  of  another  life  after  this;  and  he 
might  be  removed  into  it  without  dying,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
his  doctrine."  The  gross  materialism  of  this  supposition,  and  the  failure 
of  God's  design  which  it  implies,  are  a  sufHciont  refutation  of  it.     And, 


'  Boettcher,  De  Inferis  Kebnsque  poet  mortem  fUturis  ex  Uebneorum  et  Grnownm  OpinionnNM. 
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besides  the  utter  unlikelihood  of  the  thought,  it  is  entirely  destitute  of 
support  in  the  premises.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  many  strange 
things  to  be  found  in  Warburton's  argument  for  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses — an  argument  marked,  as  is  well  known,  by  profound  erudition, 
and,  in  many  respects,  by  consummate  ability — is  the  use  he  makes  of 
this  account  to  prove  that  Moses  believed  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
but  purposely  obscured  the  fact  from  which  it  might  be  drawn  by  the 
people,  in  order  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  his  doctrine  of  the  tem- 
poral special  providence  of  Jehovah  over  the  Jewish  nation.  Such  a 
course  is  inconsistent  with  sound  morality,  much  more  with  the  cha- 
racter of  an  inspired  prophet  of  God. 

The  only  history  we  have  of  Enoch  is  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  The  substance  of  it  is  as  follows : — "  And  Enoch  walked 
with  God  during  his  appointed  years ;  and  then  he  was  not,  for  God  took 
him."  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  following  the  example 
of  those  Rabbins  who,  several  centuries  before  his  time,  began  to  give 
mystical  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  infers  from  this  statement  that 
Enoch  was  borne  into  heaven  without  tasting  death.  But  it  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  who  the  author  of  that  epistle  was ;  and,  whoever  he  was, 
his  opinion,  of  course,  can  have  no  authority  upon  a  subject  of  criticism 
like  this.  Replying  to  the  supposititious  argument  furnished  by  this  pass- 
age, we  say.  Take  the  account  as  it  reads,  and  it  neither  asserts  nor  im- 
plies the  idea  commonly  held  concerning  it.  It  says  nothing  about 
translation  or  immortality ;  nor  can  any  thing  of  the  kind  be  legiti- 
mately deduced  from  it.  Its  plain  meaning  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
this :  Enoch  lived  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  fearing  God  and 
keeping  his  commandments,  and  then  he  died.  Many  of  the  Rabbins,  fond 
as  they  are  of  finding  in  the  Pentateuch  the  doctrine  of  future  blessed- 
ness for  the  good,  interpret  this  narrative  as  only  signifying  an  immature 
death;  for  Enoch,  it  will  be  recollected,  reached  but  about  half  the  ave- 
rage age  of  the  others  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  chapter.  Had 
this  occurrence  been  intended  as  the  revelation  of  a  truth,  it  would  have 
been  fully  and  clearly  stated ;  otherwise  it  could  not  answer  any  purpose. 
As  Le  Clerc  observes,  **  If  the  writer  believed  so  important  a  fact  as  that 
Enoch  was  immortal,  it  is  wonderful  that  he  relates  it  as  secretly  and  ob- 
Bcurely  as  if  he  wislied  to  hide  it."  But,  finally,  even  admitting  that  the 
account  is  to  be  regarded  as  teaching  literally  that  God  took  Enoch,  it  by 
no  means  proves  a  revelation  of  the  doctrine  of  general  immortality.  It 
does  not  show  that  anybody  else  would  ever  be  translated  or  would  in 
any  way  enter  upon  a  future  state  of  existence.  It  is  not  put  forth  as  a 
revelation  ;  it  says  nothing  whatever  concerning  a  revelation.  It  seems 
to  mean  either  that  Enoch  suddenly  died,  or  that  he  disappeared,  nobody 
knew  whither.  But,  if  it  really  means  that  God  took  him  into  heaven, 
it  is  more  natural  to  think  that  that  was  done  as  a  special  favor  than 
as  a  sign  of  what  awaited  others.  No  general  cause  is  stated,  no  conse- 
quence deduced,  no  principle  laid  down,  no  reflection  added.     How. 
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then,  can  it  be  said  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  for  man  is  revealed 
by  it  or  implicated  in  it  ? 

The  removal  of  Elijah  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  of  which  we  read  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  is  usually  supposed  to  have 
served  as  a  miraculous  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  faithful  servants  of 
Jehovah  were  to  be  rewarded  with  a  life  in  the  heavens.  The  author  of 
this  book  is  not  known,  and  can  hardly  be  guessed  at  with  any  degree  of 
plausibility.  It  was  unquestionably  written,  or  rather  compiled,  a  long 
time — probably  several  hundred  years — after  the  prophets  whose  won- 
derful adventures  it  recounts  had  passed  away.  The  mternal  evidence  is 
sufficient,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  to  demonstrate  that  the  book  is 
for  the  most  part  a  collection  of  traditions.  This  cliaracteristic  applies 
with  p>articular  force  to  the  ascension  of  Elijah.  But  grant  the  literal 
truth  of  the  account:  it  will  not  prove  the  point  in  support  of  which  it  is 
advanced,  because  it  does  not  purport  to  have  been  done  as  a  revelation 
of  the  doctrine  in  question,  nor  did  it  in  any  way  answer  the  purpose  of 
such  a  revelation.  So  far  from  this,  in  fact,  it  docs  not  seem  even  to  have 
suggested  the  bare  idea  of  another  state  of  existence  in  a  single  instance. 
For  when  Elisha  returned  without  Elgah,  and  told  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets at  Jericho  that  his  master  had  gone  up  in  a  chariot  of  fire, — ^which 
event  they  knew  beforehand  was  going  to  happen, — they,  instead  of  ask- 
ing the  particulars  or  exulting  over  the  revelation  of  a  life  in  heaven, 
calmly  said  to  him,  **  Behold,  there  be  with  thy  servants  fifty  sons  of 
strength :  let  them  go,  we  pray  thee,  and  seek  for  El\jah,  lest  peradven- 
ture  a  whirlwind,  the  blast  of  the  Lord,  hath  caught  him  up  and  cast 
him  upon  one  of  the  mountains  or  into  one  of  the  valleys.  And  he  said. 
Ye  shall  not  send.  But  when  they  urged  him  till  he  was  ashamed,  he 
said,  Send."  This  is  all  that  is  told  us.  Had  it  occurred  as  is  stated,  it 
would  not  so  easily  have  passed  from  notice,  but  mighty  inferences, 
never  to  be  forgotten,  would  have  been  drawn  from  it  at  once.  The 
story  as  it  stands  reminds  one  of  the  closing  scene  in  the  career  of 
Romulus,  speaking  of  whom  the  historians  say,  **  In  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  reviewing  an  army,  a  tempest  arose,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  was  suddenly  snatched  from  the  eyes  of  men.  Hence 
some  thought  he  was  killed  by  the  senators,  others,  that  he  was  borne 
aloft  to  the  gods."'  If  the  ascension  of  Elyah  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire 
did  really  take  place,  and  if  the  books  held  by  the  Jews  as  inspired  and 
sacred  contained  a  history  of  it  at  the  time  of  our  Savior,  it  is  certainly 
singular  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  apostles  allude  to  it  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  a  future  life. 

The  miracles  performed  by  Elyah  and  by  Elisha  in  restoring  the  dead 
children  to  life— related  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of 
Kings  and  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Second  Book — are  often  cited  in 
proof  of  the  position  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  revealed  in  the 
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Old  Testament.  The  narration  of  these  events  is  found  in  a  record  of 
unknown  authorship.  The  mode  in  which  the  miracles  wore  effected, 
if  they  were  miracles, — the  prophet  measuring  himself  upon  the  child, 
Lis  eyes  upon  his  eyes,  his  mouth  upon  his  mouth,  his  hands  upon  his 
hands,  and  in  one  case  the  child  sneezing  seven  times, — looks  dubious. 
The  two  accounts  so  closely  resemble  each  other  as  to  cast  still  greater 
suspicion  upon  both.  In  addition  to  these  considerations,  and  even 
fully  granting  the  reality  of  the  miracles,  they  do  not  touch  the  real  con- 
troversy,— namely,  whether  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  the  revealed 
doctrine  of  a  conscious  immortality  or  of  a  future  retribution.  The  pro- 
phet said,  **  O  Lord  my  God,  let  this  child's  soul,  I  pray  thee,  come  into 
his  inward  parts  again."  **  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  Elijah,  and 
the  soul  of  the  child  came  into  him  again,  and  he  revived."  Now,  the 
most  this  can  show  is  that  the  child's  soul  was  then  existing  in  a  separate 
state.  It  does  not  prove  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  nor  that  it  was  ex- 
periencing retribution,  nor  even  that  it  was  conscious.  And  we  do  not 
deny  that  the  ancient  Jews  believed  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  retained 
a  nerveless,  shadowy  being  in  the  solemn  vaults  of  the  under-world.  The 
Hebrew  word  rendered  wul  in  the  text  is  susceptible  of  three  meanings : 
first,  the  shade,  which,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  is  gathered  to  its 
fathers  in  the  great  subterranean  congregation ;  second,  the  breath  of  a 
person,  used  as  synonymous  with  his  life;  third,  a  part  of  the  vital  breath 
of  (rod,  which  the  Hebrews  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  life  of  all 
creatures,  and  the  withdrawing  of  which  they  supposed  was  the  cause  of 
death.  It  is  clear  that  neither  of  these  meanings  can  prove  any  thing  in 
regard  to  the  real  point  at  issue, — that  is,  concerning  a  future  life  of 
rewards  and  punishments. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  brought  to  sup|>ort  the  proposition 
which  we  are  combating — at  least,  so  considered  by  nearly  all  the  Rabbins, 
and  by  not  a  few  modem  critics — is  the  account  of  the  vivification  of  the 
dead  recorded  in  the  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  The 
prophet  "  was  carried  in  the  spirit  of  Jehovah" — ^that  is,  mentally,  in  a 
prophetic  ecstasy — into  a  valley  full  of  dry  bones.  "The  bones  came 
together,  the  flesh  grew  on  them,  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they 
lived  and  stood  on  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army."  It  should  first 
be  observed  that  this  account  is  not  given  as  an  actual  occurrence,  but, 
flkfter  the  manner  of  Ezekiel,  as  a  prophetic  vision  meant  to  symbolize 
something.  Now,  of  what  was  it  intended  as  the  symbol  ? — a  doctrine,  or 
a  coming  event  ? — a  general  truth  to  enlighten  and  guide  uncertain  men, 
or  an  approaching  deliverance  to  console  and  encourage  the  desponding 
Jews  ?  It  is  fair  to  let  the  prophet  be  his  own  interpreter,  without  aid 
from  the  glosses  of  prejudiced  theorizers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  at  this  time  the  prophet  and  his  countrymen  were  bearing  the 
grievous  burden  of  bondage  in  a  foreign  nation.  *'  And  Jehovali  said  to 
me.  Son  of  man,  these  bones  denote  the  whole  house  of  Israel.  Behold, 
they  say,  Our  bones  are  dried,  and  our  hope  is  lost,  and  we  are  cut  off; 
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This  plainly  denotes  their  present  suffering  in  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  their  despair  of  being  delivered  from  it.  "  Therefore  prophesy,  and 
say  to  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  will  open  your 
graves  and  cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves,  0  my  people,  and 
bring  you  into  the  land  of  Isi-ael."  That  is,  I  will  rescue  you  from  your 
slavery  and  restore  you  to  freedom  in  your  own  land.  The  dry  bones 
and  their  subsequent  vivification,  therefore,  clearly  symbolize  the  misery 
of  the  Israelites  and  their  speedy  restoration  to  happiness.  Death  is  frc^- 
quently  used  in  a  figurative  sense  to  denote  misery,  and  life  to  signify 
happiness.  But  those  who  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
is  taught  as  a  revealed  truth  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  not  willing  to 
let  this  passage  pass  so  easily.  Mr.  Barnes  says,  "  The  illustration  proves 
that  the  doctrine  was  one  with  which  the  people  were  familiar."  Jerome 
states  the  argument  more  fully,  thus : — "  A  similitude  drawn  from  the 
resurrection,  to  foreshadow  the  restoration  of  the  people  of  Israel,  would 
never  have  been  employed  unless  the  resurrection  itself  were  believed  to 
be  a  fact  of  future  occurrence ;  for  no  one  thinks  of  confirming  what  is 
uncertain  by  what  has  no  existence." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reply  to  these  objections  with  convincing  force. 
First,  the  vision  was  not  used  as  proof  or  confirmation,  but  as  symbol 
and  prophecy.  Secondly,  the  use  of  any  thing  as  an  illustration  does  by 
no  means  imply  that  it  is  commonly  believed  as  a  fact.  For  instance,  we 
are  told  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judges  that  Jotham  related 
an  allegory  to  the  j^eople  as  an  illustration  of  their  conduct  in  choosing 
a  king,  saying,  "The  trees  once  on  a  time  went  forth  to  anoint  a  king 
over  them ;  and  they  said  to  the  olive-tree,  Come  thou  and  reign  over 
us;" — ^and  so  on.  Does  it  follow  that  at  that  time  it  was  a  common 
belief  that  the  trees  actually  went  forth  occasionally  to  choose  them  a 
king?  Thirdly,  if  a  given  thing  is  generally  believed  as  a  fact,  a  person 
who  uses  it  expressly  as  a  symbol,  of  course  does  not  thereby  give  his 
sanction  to  it  as  a  fact.  And  if  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
was  generally  entertained  at  the  time  of  the  prophet,  its  origin  is  not 
implied,  and  it  does  not  follow  tliat  it  was  a  doctrine  of  revelation,  or 
even  a  true  doctrine.  Finally,  there  is  one  consideration  which  shows 
conclusively  that  this  vision  was  never  intended  to  typify  the  resurrec- 
tion; namely,  that  it  has  nothing  corresponding  to  the  most  essential 
part  of  that  doctrine.  When  the  bones  have  come  together  and  are 
covered  with  flesh,  God  does  not  call  up  the  departed  spirits  of  these 
bodies  from  Sheol,  does  not  bring  back  the  vanished  lives  to  animate 
their  former  tabernacles,  now  miraculously  renewed.  No:  he  but 
breathes  on  them  with  his  vivifying  breath,  and  straightway  they  live 
and  move.  This  is  not  a  resurrection,  but  a  new  creation.  The  common 
idea  of  a  bodily  restoration  implies — and,  that  any  just  retribution  be 
compatible  with  it,  it  necessarily  implies — the  vivification  of  the  dead 
frame,  not  by  the  introduction  of  new  life,  but  by  the  reinstalment  of 
the  very  same  life  or  spirit,  the  identical  consciousness  that  before  ani- 
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mated  it.  Such  is  not  represented  as  being  the  case  in  Ezekiel's  vision 
of  the  valley  of  dry  bones.  That  vision  had  no  reference  to  the  future 
state. 

In  this  connection,  the  revelation  made  by  the  angel  in  his  prophecy, 
recorded  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  concerning  the 
things  which  should  happen  in  the  Messianic  times,  must  not  be  passed 
without  notice.  It  reads  as  follows : — "  And  many  of  the  sleepers  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground  shall  awake,  those  to  life  everlasting,  and  these  to 
shame,  to  contempt  everlasting.  And  they  that  are  wise  shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness, as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  No  one  can  deny  that  a  judg- 
ment, in  which  reward  and  punishment  shall  be  distributed  according  to 
merit,  is  here  clearly  foretold.  The  meaning  of  the  text^  taken  with  the 
connection,  is,  that  when  the  Messiah  appears  and  establishes  his  king- 
dom the  righteous  shall  enjoy  a  bodily  resurrection  upon  the  earth  to 
honor  and  happiness,  but  the  wicked  shall  be  left  below  in  darkness 
and  death.'  This  seems  to  imply,  fairly  enough,  that  until  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  none  of  the  dead  existed  consciously  in  a  state  of 
retribution.  The  doctrine  of  the  passage,  as  is  well  known,  was  held  by 
some  of  the  Jews  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and,  less 
distinctly,  for  about  two  centuries  previous.  Before  that  time  no  traces 
of  it  C4in  be  found  in  their  history.  Now,  had  a  doctrine  of  such  intense 
interest  and  of  such  vast  importance  as  this  been  a  matter  of  revelation, 
it  seems  hardly  possible  that  it  should  have  been  confined  te  one  brief 
and  solitary  text,  that  it  should  have  flashed  up  for  a  single  moment  so 
brilliantly,  and  then  vanished  for  three  or  four  centuries  in  utter  dark- 
ness. Furthermore,  nearly  one-half  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  written  in 
the  Chaldee  tongue,  and  the  other  half  in  the  Hebrew, — indicating  that 
it  had  two  authors,  who  wrote  their  respective  portions  at  different 
periods.  Its  critical  and  minute  details  of  events  are  history  rather  than 
prophecy.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  was  undoubtedly  written  as  lato 
as  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Clirist,  long  after  the  awful 
simplicity  and  solitude  of  the  original  Hebrew  theology  had  been  marred 
and  corrupted  by  an  intermixture  of  the  doctrines  of  those  heathen 
nations  with  whom  the  Jews  had  been  often  brought  in  contact.  Such 
being  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  text  is  evidently  without  force  to  prove 
a  divine  revelation  of  the  doctrine  it  teaches. 

In  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  Jesus  says  to 
the  Sadducees,  "  But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye 
not  read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  saying,  I  am  the  God 
of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?  God  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  The  passage  to  which  reference 
18  made  is  written  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  Savior's  argument,  the  extent  of  meaning 
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it  had  in  his  mind,  and  the  amount  of  knowledge  attributed  by  it  to 
Moses,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  first  the  definite  purpose  he 
had  in  view  in  his  reply  to  the  Sadducees,  and  how  he  proposed  to 
accomplish  it.  We  shall  find  that  the  use  he  made  of  the  text  does  not 
imply  that  Moses  had  the  slightest  idea  of  any  sort  of  future  life  for 
man,  much  less  of  an  immortal  life  of  blessedness  for  the  good  and  of 
suffering  for  the  bad.  We  should  suppose,  beforehand,  that  such  would 
be  the  case,  since  upon  examining  the  declaration  cited,  with  its  con- 
text, we  find  it  to  be  simply  a  statement  made  by  Jehovah  explaining 
who  he  was, — that  he  was  the  ancient  national  guardian  of  the  Jews,  the 
Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  This  does  not  seem  to  contain 
the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  immortality  of  man,  or  to  have  suggested 
any  such  thought  to  the  mind  of  Moses.  It  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood from  the  outset  that  Jesus  did  not  quote  this  passage  from  the 
Pentateuch  as  proving  any  thing  of  itself,  or  as  enabling  him  to  prove 
any  thing  by  it  directly,  but  as  being  of  acknowledged  authority  to 
the  iSadduceos  themselves,  to  form  the  basis  of  a  process  t^  reasoning.  The 
purpose  he  liad  in  view,  plainly,  was  to  convince  the  Sadducees  either  of 
the  possibility  or  of  the  actuality  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead : — its 
possibility,  if  we  assume  that  by  resurrection  he  meant  the  Jewish  doc- 
trine of  a  material  restoration,  the  reunion  of  soul  and  body ;  its  actual- 
ity, if  wo  suppose  he  meant  the  conscious  immortality  of  the  soul 
separate  from  the  body.  If  the  resurrection  was  physical,  Clirist  demon- 
strates to  the  Sadducees  its  possibility,  by  refuting  the  false  notion 
upon  which  they  based  their  denial  of  it.  They  said.  The  resurrection 
of  the  body  is  impossible,  because  the  principle  of  life,  the  conscious- 
ness, has  utterly  perished,  and  the  body  cannot  live  alone.  He  replied. 
It  is  possible,  because  the  soul  has  an  existence  separate  from  the  body, 
and,  conse<iuently,  may  be  reunited  to  it.  You  admit  that  Jehovah 
said,  after  they  were  dead,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob: 
but  ho  is  the  God  of  the  living,  and  not  of  the  dead,  for  all  live  unto 
him.  You  must  confess  this.  The  soul,  then,  survives  the  body,  and  a 
resurrection  is  possible.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  implies  nothing  concern- 
ing the  nature  or  duration  of  the  separate  existence,  but  merely  the  fact 
of  it.  But,  if  Clirist  meant  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead — as  we  think 
he  did — the  introduction  of  the  disembodied  and  conscious  soul  into  a 
state  of  eternal  blessedness,  the  Sadducees  denied  its  reality  by  main- 
taining that  no  such  thing  as  a  soul  existed  after  bodily  dissolution.  He 
then  proved  to  them  its  reality  in  the  following  manner.  You  believe — 
for  Moses,  to  whose  authority  you  implicitly  bow,  relates  it — that  God 
said,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  and  this,  long  after 
they  died.  But  evidently  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  God  of  that  which 
does  not  exist :  therefore  their  souls  must  have  been  still  alive.  And  if 
Jehovah  was  emphatically  their  God,  their  friend,  of  course  he  will  sliow 
them  his  loving-kindness.  They  are,  then,  in  a  conscious  state  of  blessed- 
ness.    The  Savior  does  not  imply  that  God  said  so  much  in  substance. 
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nor  that  Moses  intended  to  teach,  or  even  knew,  any  thing  like  it,  but 
that,  by  adding  to  the  passage  cited  a  premise  of  his  own,  which  his 
hearers  granted  to  be  true,  he  could  deduce  so  much  from  it  by  a  train 
of  new  and  unanswerable  reasoning.  His  opponents  were  compelled  to 
admit  the  legitimacy  of  his  argument,  and,  impressed  by  its  surpassing 
beauty  and  force,  were  silenced,  if  not  convinced.  The  credit  of  this 
cogent  proof  of  human  immortality,  namely,  that  God's  love  for  man  is  a 
pledge  and  warrant  of  his  eternal  blessedness — a  proof  whoso  originality 
and  significance  set  it  far  beyond  all  parallel — is  due  to  the  dim  gropings 
of  no  Hebrew  prophet,  but  to  the  inspired  insight  of  the  great  Founder 
of  Christianity. 

The  various  passages  yet  unnoticed  which  purport  to  have  been  uttered 
by  Jehovah  or  at  his  command,  and  which  are  urged  to  show  that  the 
reality  of  a  retributive  life  after  death  is  a  revealed  doctrine  of  the  Old 
Testament,  will  be  found,  upon  critical  examination,  either  to  owe  their 
entire  relevant  force  to  mistranslation,  or  to  be  fairly  refuted  by  the 
reasonings  already  advanced.  Professor  Stuart  admits  that  he  finds  only 
one  consideration  to  show  that  Moses  had  any  idea  of  a  future  retribu- 
tion ;  and  that  is,  that  the  Egyptians  expressly  believed  it ;  and  he  is  not 
able  to  comprehend  how  Moses,  who  dV^elt  so  long  among  them,  should 
be  ignorant  of  it.^  The  reasoning  is  obviously  inconsequential.  It  is  not 
certain  that  the  Egyptians  held  this  doctrine  in  the  time  of  Moses :  it 
may  have  p^vailed  among  them  before  or  after,  and  not  during,  that 
period.  If  they  believed  it  at  that  time,  it  may  have  been  an  esoteric 
doctrine,  with  which  he  did  not  become  acquainted.  If  they  believed 
it,  and  he  knew  it,  he  might  have  classed  it  With  other  heathen  doctrines, 
and  supposed  it  false.  And,  even  if  he  himself  believed  it,  he  might 
possibly  not  have  inculcated  it  upon  the  Israelites ;  and  the  question  is, 
what  he  did  actually  teach,  not  what  he  knew. 

The  opinions  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Savior  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  point  in  hand,  because  they  were  acquired  at  a  later  period 
than  that  of  the  writing  of  the  records  we  are  now  considering.  They 
were  formed,  and  gradually  grew  in  consistency  and  favor,  either  by  the 
natural  progress  of  thought  among  the  Jews  themselves,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, by  a  blending  of  the  intimations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with 
Gentile  speculations, — the  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians,  Hindus,  and  Per- 
sians. We  leave  this  x)ortion  of  the  subject,  then,  with  the  following 
proposition.  In  the  canonic  books  of  the  Old  Dispensation  there  is 
not  a  single  genuine  text,  claiming  to  come  from  God,  which  teaches 
explicitly  any  doctrine  whatever  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  That  doc- 
trine as  it  existed  among  the  Jews  was  no  part  of  their  pure  religion,  but 
was  a  part  of  their  philosophy.  It  did  not,  as  they  held  it,  imply  any 
thing  like  our  present  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  reaping  in  the 
spiritual  world  what  it  has  sowed  in  the  physical.     It  simply  declared 


*  Exegrtical  Enays,  (Andorer,  1830,)  p.  108. 
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the  existence  of  human  ghosts  amidst  unbroken  gloom  and  stillness  in 
the  cavernous  depths  of  the  earth,  without  reward,  without  punishment, 
without  employment,  scarcely  with  consciousness, — as  will  immediately 
ai)pear. 

We  proceed  to  the  second  general  division  of  the  subject.  What  does 
the  Old  Testament,  apart  from  the  revelation  claimed  to  be  contained 
in  it,  and  regarding  only  those  portions  of  it  which  are  confessedly  a  col- 
lection of  the  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy  of  the  Hebrews,  intimate 
concerning  a  future  state  of  existence  ?  Examining  these  writings  with 
an  unbiassed  mind,  we  discover  that  in  different  portions  of  them  there 
are  large  variations  and  opposition  of  opinion.  In  some  books  we  trace 
an  undoubting  belief  in  certain  rude  notions  of  the  future  condition  of 
souls ;  in  other  books  we  encounter  unqualified  denials  of  every  such 
thought.  ''Man  lieth  down  and  riseth  not,''  sighs  the  despairing  Job. 
"  The  dead  cannot  praise  God,  neither  any  that  go  down  into  darkness,'' 
wails  the  repining  Psalmist.  "All  go  to  one  place,"  and  "the  dead 
know  not  any  thing,"  asserts  the  disbelieving  Preacher.  These  inconsis- 
tencies we  shall  not  stop  to  point  out  and  comment  upon.  They  are 
immaterial  to  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  bring  together,  in  their 
general  agreement,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Hebrew  ideas  on  this 
subject. 

The  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  necessarily  implied  by  the  dis- 
tinction the  Hebrews  made  between  the  grave,  or  sepulchre,  and  the 
under-world,  or  abode  of  shades.  The  Hebrew  words  hor  and  kebcr  mean 
simply  the  narrow  place  in  which  the  dead  body  is  buried ;  while  Sfuxl 
represents  an  immense  cavern  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  where  the 
ghosts  of  the  deceased  are  assembled.  When  the  patriarch  was  told 
that  his  son  Joseph  was  slain  by  wild  beasts,  he  cried  aloud,  in  bitter 
sorrow,  **  I  will  go  down  to  Sheol  unto  my  son,  mourning."  He  did  not 
expect  to  meet  Joseph  in  the  grave;  for  he  supposed  his  body  torn  in 
pieces  and  scattered  in  the  wilderness,  not  laid  in  the  family  tomb.  The 
dead  are  said  to  be  "  gathered  to  their  people,"  or  to  "  sleep  with  their 
fathers,"  and  this  whether  they  are  interred  in  the  same  place  or  in  a 
remote  region.  It  is  written,  "  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  was 
gathered  unto  his  people,"  notwithstanding  his  body  was  laid  in  a  cave 
in  the  field  of  Machpelah,  close  by  Hebron,  while  his  people  were  buried 
in  Chaldea  and  Mesopotamia.  "  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died,  and 
was  gathered  unto  his  people ;"  and  then  we  read,  as  if  it  were  done 
afterwards,  **  His  sons,  Jacob  and  Rsau,  buried  him."  These  instances 
might  be'  multiplied.  They  prove  that  "to  be  gathered  unto  one's 
fathers"  means  to  descend  into  Sheol  and  join  there  the  hosts  of  the  de- 
parted. A  belief  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  also  involved  in 
the  belief  in  necromancy,  or  divination,  the  prevalence  of  which  is 
shown  by  the  stem  laws  against  those  who  engaged  in  its  unhallowed 
rites,  and  by  the  history  of  the  witch  of  Endor.  She,  it  is  said,  by 
magical  spells  evoked  the  shade  of  old  Samuel  from  below.     It  must 
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Lave  been  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  that  was  supposed  to  rise ;  for  his 
body  was  buried  at  Ramah,  more  than  sixty  miles  from  Endor.  The 
faith  of  the  llebrews  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  shown, 
furthermore,  by  the  fact  that  the  language  they  employed  expresses,  in 
every  instance,  the  distinction  of  body  and  spirit.  They  had  particular 
"words  appropriated  to  each.  "  As  thy  soul  hveth,"  is  a  Hebrew  oath. 
"With  my  spirit  within  me  will  I  seek  thee  early."  **I,  Daniel,  was 
^ieved  in  my  spirit  in  the  midst  of  my  body :"  the  figure  here  repre- 
sents the  soul  in  the  body  as  a  sword  in  a  sheath.  *^Our  bones  are 
scattered  at  the  mouth  of  the  under-world,  as  when  one  cutteth  and 
deaveth  wood  upon  the  earth  ;"  that  is,  the  soul,  expelled  from  its  case 
of  clay  by  the  murderer's  weapon,  flees  into  Sheol  and  leaves  its  cxuvice  at 
ihe  entrance.  "  Thy  voice  shall  be  as  that  of  a  spirit  out  of  ihe  ground:" 
the  word  aov  here  used  signifies  the  shade  evoked  by  a  necromancer 
from  the  region  of  death,  which  was  imagined  to  speak  in  a  feeble 
whisper. 

The  term  rephaxm  is  used  to  denote  the  manes  of  the  departed.  The 
etymology  of  the  word,  as  well  as  its  use,  makes  it  mean  the  weak,  the 
relaxed.  "  I  am  counted  as  them  that  go  down  into  the  under-world ;  I 
Am  as  a  man  that  hath  no  strength."  This  faint,  powerless  condition 
accords  with  the  idea  that  they  were  destitute  of  flesh,  blood,  and  animal 
life, — mere  umbr<K,  These  ghosts  are  described  as  being  nearly  as  destitute 
of  sensation  as  they  are  of  strength.  They  are  called  **  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  of  stillness."  They  exist  in  an  inactive,  partially-torpid 
state,  with  a  dreamy  consciousness  of  past  and  present,  neither  suffering 
nor  enjoying,  and  seldom  moving.  Herder  says  of  the  Hebrews,  *'  The 
sad  and  mournful  images  of  their  ghostly  realm  disturbed  them,  and 
were  too  much  for  their  self-possession."  Respecting  these  images,  he 
adds,  "Their  voluntary  force  and  energy  were  destroyed.  They  were 
feeble  as  a  shade,  without  distinction  x)f  members,  as  a  nerveless  breath. 
They  wandered  and  flitted  in  the  dark  nether  world."  This  **  wander- 
ing and  flitting,"  however,  is  rather  the  spirit  of  Herder's  poetry  than 
of  that  of  the  Hebrews ;  for  the  whole  tenor  and  drift  of  the  representa- 
tions in  the  Old  Testament  show  that  the  state  of  disembodied  souls  is 
deep  quietude.  Freed  from  bondage,  pain,  toil,  and  care,  they  repose  in 
silence.  The  ghost  summoned  from  beneath  by  the  witch  of  Endor 
said,  "  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me  to  bring  me  up  ?"  It  was,  indeed, 
in  a  dismal  abode  that  they  took  their  long  quiet;  but  then  it  was  in  a 
place  "  where  the  wicked  ceased  from  troubling  and  the  weary  were  at 
rest." 

Those  passages  which  attribute  active  employments  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  under-world  are  specimens  of  poetic  license,  as  the  context  always 
shows.  When  Job  says,  "  Before  Jehovah  the  shades  beneath  tremble," 
be  likewise  declares,  **  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble  and  are  confounded 
at  his  rebuke."  When  Isaiah  breaks  forth  in  that  stirring  lyric  to  the 
King  of  Babylon, — 
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*<'nie  aiider>world  is  in  oommotkM  <w  aoooont  of  thee, 
To  moet  thee  at  tliy  coining; 

It  •tiireth  up  before  thee  the  ebadee,  all  the  mighty  of  the  earth; 
It  arouarth  from  their  thronea  all  the  kings  of  the  nationa ; 
They  all  accoet  thee,  and  My, 
Art  thou  too  beoome  weak  as  wet**— 

he  also  exclaims,  in  the  same  connection, — 

**  Eren  the  cypreaa-treea  exult  over  thea. 
And  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  eaying, 
Since  thou  art  fallen. 
Mo  man  cometh  up  to  cut  ua  down." 

The  activity  thus  vividly  described  is  evidently  a  mere  figure  of  speech : 
so  is  it  in  the  other  instances  which  picture  the  rephaim  as  employed  and 
in  motion.  **  Why,"  complainingly  sighed  the  afflicted  patriarch, — **why 
died  I  not  at  my  birth?  For  now  should  I  lie  down  and  be  quiet;  I 
should  slumber ;  I  should  then  be  at  rest/'  And  the  wise  man  says,  in 
his  preaching,  "There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom, 
in  Sheol."  What  has  already  been  said  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  Hebrews  had  an  idea  that  the  souls  of  men  left  their  bodies  at 
death  and  existed  as  dim  shadows,  in  a  state  of  undisturbed  repose,  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Shed  is  directly  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying,  first,  lodigot 
excavate.  It  means,  therefore,  a  cavity,  or  empty  subterranean  place.  Its 
derivation  is  usually  connected,  however,  with  the  secondary  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word  referred  to,  namely,  to  ask,  to  desire^  from  the  notion 
of  demanding,  since  rapacious  Orcus  lays  claim  unsparingly  to  all ;  or,  as 
others  have  fancifully  construed  it,  the  object  of  universal  inquiry,  the 
unknown  mansion  concerning  which  all  are  anxiously  inquisitive.  The 
place  is  conceived  on  an  immense  scale,  shrouded  in  accompaniments 
of  gloomy  grandeur  and  peculiar  awe : — an  enormous  cavern  in  the  earth, 
filled  with  night ;  a  stupendous  hollow  kingdom,  to  which  are  poetically 
attributed  valleys  and  gates,  and  in  which  are  congregated  the  slumber- 
ous and  shadowy  hosts  of  the  rephaim^  never  able  to  go  out  of  it  again 
forever.  Its  awful  stillness  is  unbroken  by  noise.  Its  thick  darkness  is 
uncheered  by  light.  It  stretches  far  down  under  the  ground.  It  is 
wonderfully  deep.  In  language  that  reminds  one  of  Milton's  description 
of  hell,  where  wos 

**  No  light,  but  rather  darknen  visible,** 

Job  describes  it  as  *'  the  land  of  darkness,  like  the  blackness  of  death- 
shade,  where  is  no  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness."  The 
follow^ing  passages,  selected  almost  at  random,  will  show  the  ideas  enter- 
tained of  the  place,  and  confirm  and  illustrate  the  foregoing  statements. 
•*But  he  considers  not  that  in  the  valleys  of  Sheol  are  her  guests/' 
"  Now  shall  I  go  down  into  the  gates  of  Sheol."  "  The  ground  clave 
asunder,  and  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up,  and 
their  houses,  and  all  their  men,  and  all  their  gooils :  they  and  all  that 
appertained  to  tliem  went  dow^n  alive  into  Sheol,  and  the  earth  closed 
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npon  them."  Its  depth  is  contrasted  with  the  height  of  the  sky. 
"Though  they  dig  into  Sheol,  thence  shall  mine  hand  take  them; 
though  they  climb  up  to  heaven,  thence  will  I  bring  them  down.''  It 
is  the  destination  of  all ;  for,  though  the  Hebrews  believed  in  a  world 
of  glory  above  the  solid  ceiling  of  the  dome  of  day,  whore  Jehovah 
and  the  angels  dwelt,  there  was  no  promise,  hope,  or  hint  that  any  man 
could  ever  go  there.  The  dirge-like  burden  of  their  poetry  was  literally 
these  words: — *'What  man  is  he  that  liveth  and  sliall  not  see  death? 
Shall  he  deliver  his  spirit  from  the  hand  of  Sheol  ?"  The  old  Hebrew 
graves  were  crypts,  wide,  deep  holes,  like  the  habitations  of  the  trog- 
lodytes. In  these  subterranean  caves  they  laid  the  dead  down ;  and  so 
the  Grave  became  the  mother  of  Slieol,  a  rendezvous  of  the  &thers,  a 
realm  of  the  dead,  full  of  eternal  ghost-life. 

This  under-world  is  dreary  and  altogether  undesirable,  save  as  an 
escape  from  extreme  anguish.  But  it  is  not  a  place  of  retribution.  Jahn 
says,  "That,  in  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  there  were  different 
situations  in  Sheol  for  the  good  and  the  bad,  cannot  be  proved."^  The 
sudden  termination  of  the  present  life  is  the  judgment  the  Old  Testa- 
ment threatens  upon  sinners;  its  happy  prolongation  is  the  reward  it 
promises  to  the  righteous.  Texts  that  prove  this  might  be  quoted  in 
humbers  from  almost  every  page.  "The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into 
Sheol,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God," — not  to  be  punished  there, 
but  as  a  punishment.  It  is  true,  the  good  and  the  bad  alike  pass  into 
that  gloomy  land ;  but  the  former  go  down  tranquilly  in  a  good  old  age 
and  full  of  days,  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  cometh  in  its  season,  while 
the  latter  are  suddenly  hurried  there  by  an  untimely  and  miserable  fate. 
The  man  that  loves  the  Lord  shall  have  length  of  days;  the  unjust, 
though  for  a  moment  he  flourishes,  yet  the  wind  bloweth,  and  where 
is  he  7 

We  shall  perhaps  gain  a  more  clear  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
ideas  the  Hebrews  had  of  the  soul  and  of  its  fate,  by  marking  the  different 
meanings  of  the  words  they  used  to  denote  it.  Neshamah,  primarily 
meaning  breath  or  airy  effluence,  next  expresses  the  Spirit  of  God  as 
imparting  life  and  force,  wisdom  and  love ;  also  the  spirit  of  man  as  its 
enmnation,  creation,  or  sustained  object.  The  citation  of  a  few  texts  in 
which  the  word  occurs  will  set  this  in  a  full  light.  "The  Lord  God 
formed  -man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  spirit  of  existence,  and  man  became  a  conscious  being."  "  It  is  the 
divine  spirit  of  man,  even  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  that  giveth 
him  understanding."  "The  Spirit  of  God  made  me,  and  his  breath 
gave  me  life." 

Huah  signifies,  originally,  a  breathing  or  blowing.  Two  other  mean- 
ings are  <lirectly  connected  with  this.  First,  the  vital  spirit,  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  as  manifested  in  the  breath  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 

*  BlbUcal  Archeology,  sect.  314. 
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"  And  they  went  in  unto  Xoah  into  the  ark,  two  and  two  of  all  flesh  in 
whose  nostrils  was  the  breatli  of  life."  Second,  the  wind,  the  motions 
of  the  air,  which  the  Hebrews  supposed  caused  by  the  breath  of  Grod. 
"By  the  blast  of  thine  anger  the  waters  were  gathered  on  an  heap." 
"The  channels  of  waters  were  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the  world 
were  discovered,  0  Lord,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  thy  nostrils."  So 
they  regarded  the  thunder  as  his  voice.  "  The  voice  of  Jehovah  cutteth 
out  the  fiery  lightnings,"  and  "shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh." 
This  word  is  also  frequently  placed  for  the  rational  spirit  of  man,  the 
seat  of  intellect  and  feeling.  It  is  likewise  sometimes  representative 
of  the  character  and  disposition  of  men,  whether  good  or  bad.  Ilosea 
speaks  of  "  a  spirit  of  vile  lust."  In  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  we 
read,  "There  came  out  a  spirit,  and  stood  before  Jehovah,  and  said,  I 
will  entice  King  Ahab  to  his  destruction.  I  will  go  out  and  be  a  lying 
spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets."  Bclshazzar  says  to  Daniel,  "  I 
know  tliat  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  is  in  thee."  Finally,  it  is  applied 
to  Jehovah,  signifying  the  divine  spirit,  or  power,  by  which  all  animate 
creatures  live,  the  universe  is  filled  with  motion,  all  extraordinary  gifts 
of  skill,  genius,  strength,  or  virtue  are  bestowed,  and  men  incited  to 
foi'sake  evil  and  walk  in  the  paths  of  truth  and  piety.  "  Thou  sendest 
forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created,  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die  and  return  to  their  dust." 
"  Jehovah  will  be  a  spirit  of  justice  in  them  that  sit  to  administer  judg- 
ment." It  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  life  of  man,  having  emanated 
from  the  spirit,  is  to  be  again  absorbed  in  it,  when  it  is  said,  "  Then  shall 
the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto 
God  who  gave  it." 

Nephesh  is  but  partially  a  synonym  for  the  word  whose  significations 
we  have  just  considered.  The  different  senses  it  bears  are  strangely  in- 
terchanged and  confounded  in  King  James's  version.  Its  first  meaning 
is  breath,  the  breathing  of  a  living  being.  Next  it  means  the  vital  spirit, 
the  indwelling  life  of  the  body.  "If  any  mischief  follow,  thou  shalt 
take  life  for  life."  The  most  adequate  rendering  of  it  would  be,  in  a 
great  miyority  of  instances,  by  the  t^rm  li/c.  "  In  jeopardy  of  his  life 
[not  wul]  hath  Adonijah  spoken  this."  It  sometimes  represents  the 
intelligent  soul  or  mind,  the  subject  of  knowledge  and  desire.  "My 
soul  knoweth  right  well." 

Lev  also,  or  the  heart,  is  often  used — more  frequently  perhaps  than 
any  other  term — as  meaning  the  vital  principle,  and  the  seat  of  con- 
sciousness, intellect,  will,  and  affection.  Jehovah  said  to  Solomon,  in 
answer  to  his  prayer,  "  Lo,  I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  an  understand- 
ing heart."  The  later  Jews  speculated  much,  with  many  cabalistic 
refinements,  on  these  different  words.  They  said  many  persons  were 
supplied  with  a  Nephesh  without  a  Hunh,  much  more  without  a  Xesha- 
mah.  They  declared  that  the  Nephesh  (Psyche)  was  the  soul  of 
the   body,   the    Huah   (Pnetmia)   the   soul  of  the   Nephesh,  and    the 
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Neshamah  (Nous)  the  soul  of  the  Ruah.  Some  of  the  Rabbins  assert 
that  the  destination  of  the  Nephesh,  when  the  body  dies,  is  Sheol ;  of 
the  Ruah,  the  air ;  and  of  the  Neshamah,  heaven.* 

The  Hebrews  used  all  those  words  in  speaking  of  brutes,  to  denote 
their  sensitive  existence,  that  they  did  in  reference  to  men.  They  held 
that  life  was  in  every  instance  an  emission,  or  breath,  from  the  Spirit  of 
God.  But  they  do  not  intimate  of  brutes,  as  they  do  of  men,  that  they 
have  surviving  shades.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  how* 
ever,  bluntly  declares  that  "all  have  one  breath,  and  all  go  to  one 
place,  so  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast.''  As  far  as 
the  words  used  to  express  existence,  soul,  or  mind,  legitim&te  any  in- 
ference, it  would  seem  to  be,  either  that  the  essential  life  is  poured  out 
at  death  as  so  much  air,  or  else  that  it  is  received  again  by  God, — in  both 
cases  implying  naturally,  though  not  of  philosophic  necessity,  the  close 
of  conscious,  individual  existence.  But  the  examination  we  have  made 
of  their  real  opinions  shows  that,  however  obviously  this  conclusion 
might  flow  from  their  pneumatology,  it  was  not  the  expectation  they 
cherished.  They  believed  there  was  a  dismal  empire  in  the  earth  where 
the  rq)haimf  or  ghosts  of  the  dead,  reposed  forever  in  a  state  of  semi- 
sleep. 

''It  !■  a  land  of  ahadowsr  yea,  tfie  land 
Itself  is- bat  a  shadovr,  and  the- race 
That  dwell  therein  are  ▼Dices,  fimns-of  fomii} 
And  echoes  of  themserres.*' 

That  the  Hebrews,^  during-  the  time  covered  by  their  sacred  records, 
had  no  conception  of  a  retributive  life  beyond  the  present,  knew  nothing 
of  a  blessed  immortality,  is  shown  by  two  condusive  arguments,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  positive  demonstration  afforded  by  the  views  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  did  actually  hold  in  regard  to  the  future  lot  of  man.  First,  they 
were  puzzled,  they  were  troubled  and  distressed,  by  the  moral  phenomena 
of  the  present  life, — the  niisfortunes  of  the  righteous,  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked.  Read  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  Book  of  Job,  some  of  the 
Psalms.  Had  they  been  acquainted  with  future  reward  and  punishment, 
they  could  easily  have  solved  these  problems  to  their  satisfaction. 
Secondly,  they  regarded  life  as  the  one  blessing,  death  as  the  one  evil. 
Something  of  sadness,  we  may  suppose,  was  in  the  wise  man's  tones  when 
he  said^  **A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion."  Obey  Jehovah's 
laws,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  he  giveth  thee ;  the  wicked 
shall  not  live  out  half  his  days:  such  is  the  burden  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  was  reserved  for  a  later  age  to  see  life  and  immortality  brought  to 
light,  and  for  the  disciples  of  a  clearer  faith  to  feel  that  death  is  gain. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  generally  supposed 
— and  really  appearing,  upon  a  slight  examination,  not  afterwards — to 
teach  doctrines  different  from   those  here  stated.     We  will  give  two 

*  Tractatos  ds  Anlma  a  R.  Moscheh  Korduero.    In  Kabbala  Denadata,  torn.  L  pan  ii. 
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examples  in  a  condensed  form.  **  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Sheol : 
...  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore."  This  text,  properly 
translated  and  explained,  means,  Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  to  misfortune 
and  untimely  death :  ...  in  thy  royal  favor  is  prosperity  and  length  of 
days.  '*  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth :  ...  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see 
God.''  The  genuine  meaning  of  this  triumphant  exclamation  of  faith  is, 
I  know  that  God  is  the  Vindicator  of  the  upright,  and  that  he  will  yet 
justify  me  before  I  die.  A  particular  examination  of  the  remaining  pass- 
ages of  this  character  with  which  erroneous  conceptions  are  generally 
connected  would  show,  first,  that  in  nearly  every  case  thc^e  passages  are 
not  accurately  translated;  secondly,  that  they  may  be  satisfactorily 
interpreted  as  referring  merely  to  this  life,  and  cannot  by  a  sound 
exegesis  be  explained  otherwise ;  thirdly,  that  the  meaning  usually 
ascribed  to  them  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  general  tenor,  and  with 
numberless  positive  and  explicit  statements,  of  the  books  in  which  they 
are  found ;  fourthly,  that  if  there  are,  as  there  dubiously  seem  to  be  in 
some  of  the  Psalms,  texts  implying  the  ascent  of  souls  after  death  to  a 
heavenly  life, — for  example,  "Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counte- 
nance, and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory," — they  were  the  product  of  a 
late  period,  and  reflect  a  faith  not  native  to  the  Hebrews,  but  first  known 
to  them  after  their  intercourse  with  the  Persians. 

Christians  reject  the  allegorizing  of  the  Jews,  and  yet  traditionally 
accept,  on  their  authority,  doctrines  which  can  be  deduced  from  their 
Scriptures  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  absurd  hypothesis  of  a  double  or 
mystic  sense.  For  example,  scores  of  Christian  authors  have  taught  the 
dogma  of  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  deducing  it  from  such  pass- 
ages as  God's  sentence  upon  Adam : — "  From  the  dust  wast  thou  taken, 
and  unto  the  dust  shalt  thou  return ;''  as  Joel's  patriotic  picture  of  the 
Jews  victorious  in  battle,  and  of  the  vanquished  heathen  gathered  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  witness  their  installation  as  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
and  as  the  declaration  of  the  God  of  battles: — "I  am  he  that  kills  and 
that  makes  alive,  that  wounds  and  that  heals.''  And  they  maintain  that 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  inculcated  in  such  texts  as  these : — when 
Moses  asks  to  see  God,  and  the  reply  is,  "  No  man  can  see  me  and  live ;" 
when  Bathsheba  bows  and  says,  "Let  my  lord  King  David  live  for- 
ever ;"  and  when  the  sacred  poet  praises  God,  saying,  "  Thou  hast  de- 
livered my  soul  from  death,  mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  my  feet  from  fall- 
ing." Such  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  lamentable  in  the  extreme; 
their  context  shows  them  to  be  absurd.  The  meaning  is  forced  into  the 
words,  not  derived  from  them. 

Such  as  we  have  now  seen  were  the  ancient  Hebrew  ideas  of  the  future 
state.  To  those  who  received  them  the  life  tot  come  was  cheerless,  offers 
ing  no  attraction  save  that  of  peace  to  the  weary  sufferer.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  had  no  terror  save  the  natural  revulsion  of  the  human  heart 
from  everlasting  darkness,  silence,  and  dreams.  In  view  of  deliverance 
from  so  dreary  a  fate,  by  translation  through  Jesus  Christ  to  the  splen- 
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dors  of  the  world  above  the  firmament,  there  are  many  exultations  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Hebrew  views  of  the  soul  and  its  destiny,  as  discerned  through 
the  intimations  of  their  Scriptures  are  very  nearly  what,  from  a  fair  con- 
sideration of  the  case,  we  should  suppose  they  would  be,  agreeing  in  the 
miun  with  the  natural  speculations  of  other  early  nations  upon  the  same 
subject.  These  opinions  underwent  but  little  alteration  until  a  century 
or  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  This  is 
shown  by  the  phraseology  of  the  Septuagint  vei-sion  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  by  the  allusions  in  the  so-called  Apocr^'phal  books.  In  these,  so  far 
as  there  are  any  relevant  statements  or  implications,  they  are  of  the  same 
character  as  those  which  we  have  explained  from  the  more  ancient 
writings.  This  is  true,  with  the  notable  exceptions  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  and  the  Second  Maccabees,  neither  of  which  documents  can  be 
dated  earlier  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  Christ.  The  far- 
mer contains  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  The  author  says,  '*  Being 
wise,  I  came  into  a  body  undefilod."^  But,  with  the  exception  of  this 
and  one  other  passage,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  book  which  is 
definite  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  the 
author's  real  faith  was :  his  words  seem  rather  rhetorical  than  dogmatic. 
He  says,  "To  be  allied  unto  wisdom  is  immortality;"  but  other  expres- 
sions would  appear  to  show  that  by  immortality  he  means  merely  a  death- 
less posthumous  fame,  '*  leaving  an  eternal  memorial  of  himself  to  all 
who  shall  come  after  him."  Again  he  declares,  "The  spirit  when  it  is 
gone  forth  retumeth  not ;  neither  the  soul  received  up  cometh  again." 
And  here  we  find,  too,  the  famous  text,  "  God  created  man  to  be  immor- 
tal, and  made  him  to  be  an  image  of  his  own  eternity.  Nevertheless, 
through  envy  of  the  devil  came  death  into  the  world,  and  they  that  hold 
of  his  side  do  find  it."'  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  writer 
believed  in  a  future  life ;  but  the  details  are  too  partially  and  obscurely 
shadowed  to  be  dra\^ii  forth.  We  may,  however*  hazard  a  conjecture  on 
the  passage  last  quoted,  especially  with  the  help  of  the  light  cast  upon  it 
from  its  evident  Persian  origin.  What  is  it,  expressed  by  the  term 
"  death,"  which  is  found  by  the  adherents  of  the  devil  distinctively  ? 
"  Death"  cannot  here  be  a  metaphor  for  an  inward  state  of  sin  and  woe, 
because  it  is  contrasted  with  the  plainly  literal  phrases,  "  created  to  be 
immortal,"  "an  image  of  God's  eternity."  It  cannot  signify  simply 
physical  dissolution,  because  this  is  found  as  well  by  God's  servants  as  by 
the  devil's.  Its  genuine  meaning  is,  most  probably,  a  descent  into  the 
black  kingdom  of  sadness  and  silence  under  the  earth,  while  the  souls 
of  tbe  good  were  "  received  up." 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  with  emphasis  repeatedly  asserts  future 
retribution  and  a  bodily  resurrection.  In  the  seventh  chapter  a  full 
account  is  given  of  seven  brothers  and  their  mother  who  suffered  martyr- 

y  Cap.  tUL  20.  '  •  Cap.  II.  23,  24. 
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dom,  firmly  sustained  by  faith  in  a  glorious  reward  for  their  heroic 
fidelity,  to  be  reaped  at  the  resurrection.  One  of  them  says  to  the  tyrant 
by  whose  order  he  was  tortured,  "  As  for  thee,  thou  shalt  have  no  resur- 
rection to  life."  Nicanor,  bleeding  from  many  horrible  wounds, 
"  plucked  out  his  bowels  and  cast  them  upon  the  throng,  and,  calling 
upon  the  Lord  of  life  and  spirit  to  restore  him  those  again,  [at  the  day 
of  resurrection,]  he  thus  died.'**  Other  passages  in  this  l)ook  to  the  samo 
effect  it  is  needless  to  quote.  The  details  lying  latent  in  those  we  have 
quoted  will  soon  be  illuminatcil  and  filled  out  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees.'® 

Tliere  lived  in  Alexandria  a  verj'  learned  Jew  named  Philo,the  author 
of  voluminous  writings,  a  zealous  Israelite,  but  deeply  imbued  both  with 
the  doctrines  and  the  spirit  of  Plato.  He  was  born  about  twenty  years 
before  Christ,  and  survived  him  about  thirty  years.  The  weight  of  his 
character,  the  force  of  his  talents,  the  fascinating  adaj^tation  of  his  pecu- 
liar philosophical  speculations  and  of  his  bold  and  subtle  allegorical 
expositions  of  Scripture  to  the  mind  of  his  age  and  of  the  succeeding 
centuries,  together  with  the  eminent  literary  position  and  renown  early 
secured  for  him  by  a  concurrence  of  causes,  have  combined  to  make  him 
exert — according  to  the  expressed  convictions  of  the  best  judges,  such  as 
LUcke  and  Norton — a  greater  influence  on  the  history  of  Cliristian 
opinions  than  any  single  man,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
since  the  days  of  Girist.  It  is  important,  and  will  be  interesting,  to  see 
some  explanation  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life.  A  synopsis 
of  them  must  suffice. 

Philo  was  a  Platonic  Alexandrian  Jew,  not  a  Zoroastrian  Palestinian 
Pharisee.  It  was  a  current  saying  among  the  Christian  Fathers,  "  Vel 
Plato  Philonizatj  vel  Phih  PlatonizaC*  Ho  has  little  to  say  of  the  Messiah, 
nothing  to  say  of  the  Messianic  eschatology.  We  speak  of  him  in  this 
connection  because  he  was  a  Jew,  flourishing  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  epoch,  and  contributing  much,  by  his  cabalistic  interpreta- 
tions, to  lead  Christians  to  imagine  that  the  Old  Testament  containcMl  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  immortality  connected  with  a  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments. 

Three  principal  points  include  the  substance  of  Philo*s  faith  on  the 
subject  in  hand.  He  rejected  the  notion  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body 
and  held  to  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  entertained  the 
most  profound  and  spiritual  conceptions  of  the  intrinsically  deadly 
nature  and  wretched  fruits  of  all  sin,  and  of  the  self-contained  welfare 
and  self-rewarding  results  of  every  element  of  virtue,  in  themselves,  in- 
dependent of  time  and  place  and  regardless  of  external  bestowments  of 

•  Cnp.  xIt.  46. 
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woe  or  joy.  lie  also  believed  at  the  same  time  in  contrasted  localities 
above  and  below,  appointed  as  the  residences  of  the  disembodied  souls 
of  good  and  of  wicked  men.  We  will  quote  miscellaneously  various 
passages  from  him  in  proof  and  illustration  of  these  statements : — 

"  Man's  bodily  form  is  made  from  the  ground,  the  soul  from  no  created 
thing,  but  from  the  Father  of  all ;  so  that,  although  man  was  mortal  as 
to  his  body,  he  was  immortal  as  to  his  mind.""  "  Complete  virtue  is  the 
tree  of  immortal  life.""  "Vices  and  crimes,  rushing  in  through  the  gate 
of  sensual  pleasure,  changed  a  happy  and  immortal  life  for  a  wretched 
and  mortal  one.""  Referring  to  the  allegory  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  he 
says,  "  The  death  threatened  for  eating  the  fruit  was  not  natural,  the 
separation  of  soul  and  body,  but  penal,  the  sinking  of  the  soul  in  the 
body.""  "  Death  is  twofold,  one  of  man,  one  of  the  soul.  The  death  of 
man  is  the  separation  of  the  soul  fron^  the  body ;  the  death  of  the  soul 
is  the  corruption  of  virtue  and  the  assumption  of  vice.""  "To  me, 
death  with  the  pious  is  preferable  to  life  with  the  impious.  For  those  so 
dying,  deathless  life  delivers ;  but  those  so  living,  eternal  death  seizes."" 
He  writes  of  three  kinds  of  life,  "one  of  which  neither  ascends  nor 
cares  to  ascend,  groping  in  the  secret  recesses  of  Hades  and  rejoicing  in 
the  most  lifeless  life."^^  Commenting  on  the  promise  of  the  Lord  to 
Abram,  that  he  should  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age,  Philo  observes  that 
"  A  polished,  purified  soul  does  not  die,  but  emigrates :  it  is  of  an  inex- 
tinguishable and  deathless  race,  and  goes  to  heaven,  escaping  the  dis- 
solution and  corruption  which  death  seems  to  introduce.""  "  A  vile  life 
is  the  true  Hades,  despicable  and  obnoxious  to  every  sort  of  execra- 
tion."" "  Different  regions  are  set  apart  for  different  things, — heaven  for 
the  good,  the  confines  of  the  earth  for  the  bad."**  He  thinks  the  ladder 
seen  by  Jacob  in  his  dream  "is  a  figure  of  the  air,  which,  reaching  from 
earth  to  heaven,  is  the  house  of  unembodied  souls,  the  image  of  a  popu- 
lous city  having  for  citizens  immortal  souls,  some  of  whom  descend  into 
mortal  bodies,  but  soon  return  aloft,  calling  the  body  a  sepulchre  from 
which  they  hasten,  and,  on  light  wings  seeking  the  lofty  ether,  pass  eter- 
nity in  sublime  contemplations.""  "  The  wise  inherit  the  Olympic  and 
heavenly  region  to  dwell  in,  always  studying  to  go  above ;  the  bad,  the 
innermost  parts  of  Hades,  always  laboring  to  die.""  He  literally  accredits 
the  account,  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Numbers,  of  the  swallowing  of 
Korah  and  his  company,  saying,  "The  earth  opened  and  took  them  alive 
into  Hades."^  "  Ignorant  men  regard  death  as  the  end  of  punishments, 
whereas  in  the  Divine  judgment  it  is  scarcely  the  beginning  of  them."** 
He  describes  the  meritorious  man  as  "  fleeing  to  God  and  receiving  the 
most  intimate  honor  of  a  firm  place  in  heaven ;  but  the  reprobate  man  is 
dragged  below,  down  to  the  very  lowest  place,  to  Tartarus  itself  and  pro- 

n  Muiffj*t  edition  of  Philo^B  Worlis,  toI.  i.  p.  32.  » Ibid.  p.  38.  »  Ibid.  p.  37. 

H  Ibid.  p.  66.  u  Ibid.  p.  66.  M  Ibid.  p.  23a  »  ibid.  p.  479. 

M  Ibid.  p.  613.  » Ibid.  p.  627.  » Ibid.  p.  665.  »  Ibid.  pp.  641,  642. 
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found  darkness/**  "  He  who  is  not  firmly  held  by  evil  may  by  repent, 
tfnce  ret  am  to  virtue,  as  to  the  native  land  from  which  he  has  wandered. 
But  he  who  suffers  from  incurable  vice  must  endure  its  dire  penalties, 
banished  into  the  place  of  the  impious  until  the  whole  of  eternity.'** 

Such,  then,  was  the  substance  of  Philo's  opinions  on  the  theme  before 
us,  as  indeed  many  more  passages,  which  we  have  omitted  as  superfluous, 
might  be  cited  from  him  to  show.  Man  was  made  originally  a  mortal 
body  and  an  immortal  soul.  He  should  have  been  happy  and  pure 
while  in  the  body,  and  on  leaving  it  have  soared  up  to  the  realm  of  light 
and  bliss  on  high,  to  join  the  angels.  "  Abraham,  leaving  his  mortal 
part,  was  added  to  the  people  of  God,  enjoying  immortality  and  made 
similar  to  the  angels.  For  the  angels  are  the  army  of  God,  bodiless  and 
happy  souls.""  But,  through  the  power  of  evil,  all  who  yield  to  sin  and 
vice  lose  that  estate  of  bright  and  blessed  immortality,  and  become  dis- 
cordant, wretched,  despicable,  and,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body;  are 
thrust  down  to  gloom  and  manifold  just  retribution  in  Hades.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  pre-existence,  and  in  a  limited  transmigration,  of  souls. 
Here  he  leaves  the  subject,  saying  nothing  of  a  resurrection  or  final  re- 
storation, and  not  speculating  as  to  any  other  of  the  details.* 

We  pass  on  to  speak  of  the  Jewish  sects  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
There  were  three  of  these,  cardinally  differing  from  each  other  in  their 
theories  of  the  future  fate  of  man.  First,  there  were  the  skeptical, 
materialistic  Sadducecs,  wealthy,  proud,  few.  They  openly  denied  the 
existence  of  any  disembodied  souls,  avowing  that  men  utterly  perished 
in  the  grave.  '*The  cloud  foileth  and  passeth  away:  so  he  that  goeth 
down  to  the  grave  doth  not  return."*  We  read  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  **The  iSadducees  say  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel 
nor  spirit."  At  the  same  time  they  accepted  the  Pentateuch,  only  reject- 
ing or  explaining  away  those  portions  of  it  which  relate  to  the  separate 
existence  of  souls  and  to  their  siibterranean  abode.  They  strove  to  con- 
found their  opponents,  the  advocates  of  a  future  life,  by  such  perplexing 
questions  as  the  one  they  addressed  to  Jesus,  asking,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  had  had  seven  successive  husbands,  which  one  of  them 
should  be  her  husband  in  the  resurrection.  All  that  we  can  gather  con- 
cerning the  Sadducees  from  the  New  Testament  is  amply  confirmed 
by  Josephus,  who  explicitly  declares,  *'  Their  doctrine  is  that  souls  die 
with  the  bodies." 

The  second  sect  was  the  ascetical  and  philosophical  Essenes,  of  whom 
the  various  information  given  by  Philo  in  his  celebrated  paper  on  the 
TherapeutflB  agrees  with  the  account  in  Josephus  and  with  the  scattered 
gleams  in  other  sources.  The  doctrine  of  the  Essenes  on  the  subject  of 
our  present  inquiry  was  much  hke  that  of  Philo  himself;  and  in  some  par- 

»  Mangpy's  edition  of  Phllo'a  Works,  rol.  ii.  p.  433.  ••  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  139.         «  Ibid.  p.  164. 
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ticulan  it  remarkably  resembles  that  of  many  Christians.  They  rejected 
the  notion  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  maintained  the  inherent 
immortality  of  the  soul.  They  said  that  *'  the  souls  of  men,  coming  out 
of  the  most  subtle  and  pure  air,  are  bound  up  in  their  bodies  as  in  so 
many  prisons ;  but,  being  freed  at  death,  they  do  rejoice,  and  are  borne 
aloft  where  a  state  of  happy  life  forever  is  decreed  for  the  virtuous  ;  but 
the  vicious  are  assigned  to  eternal  punishment  in  a  dark,  cold  place."*^ 
Such  sentiments  appear  to  have  inspired  the  heroic  Eleazar,  whose 
speech  to  his  followers  is  reported  by  Josephus,  when  they  were  besieged 
at  Masada,  urging  them  to  rush  on  the  foe,  **  for  death  is  better  than 
life,  is  the  only  true  life,  leading  the  soul  to  infinite  freedom  and  joy 
above."" 

But  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  Jewish  sects  at  that 
time,  and  ever  since,  were  the  eclectic,  traditional,  formalist  Pharisees : 
eclectic,  inasmuch  as  their  &ith  was  formed  by  a  partial  combination  of 
various  systems ;  traditional,  since  they  allowed  a  more  imperative  sway 
to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  and  to  oral  legends  and  precepts,  than 
to  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture;  formalist,  for  they  neglected  the 
weightier  spiritual  matters  of  the  law  in  a  scrupulous  tithing  of  mint, 
cumin,  and  anise-seed,  a  pretentious  wearing  of  broad  phylacteries,  an 
uttering  of  long  prayers  in  the  streets,  and  the  various  other  hypocritical 
priestly  paraphernalia  of  a  severe  mechanical  ritual. 

From  Josephus  we  learn  that  the  Pharisees  believed  that  the  souls  of 
the  faithful — that  is,  of  all  who  punctiliously  observed  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  traditions  of  the  elders — ^would  live  again  by  transmigration  into 
new  bodies ;  but  that  the  souls  of  all  others,  on  leaving  their  bodies,  were 
doomed  to  a  place  of  confinement  beneath,  where  they  must  abide  for- 
ever. These  are  his  words : — "  The  Pharisees  believe  that  souls  have  an 
immortal  strength  in  them,  and  that  in  the  under-world  they  will  ex- 
perience rewards  or  punishments  according  as  they  have  lived  well  or  ill 
in  this  life.  The  righteous  shall  have  power  to  live  again,  but  sinners 
shall  be  detained  in  an  everlasting  prison.""  Again,  he  writes,  "The 
Pharisees  say  that  all  souls  are  incorruptible,  but  that  only  the  souls  of 
good  men  are  removed  into  other  bodies.""  The  fragment  entitled 
*•  Concerning  Hades,"  formerly  attributed  to  Josephus,  is  now  acknow- 
ledged on  all  sides  to  be  a  gross  forgery.  The  Greek  culture  and  philo- 
sophical tincture  with  which  he  was  imbued  led  him  to  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  a  bodily  resurrection ;  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  he 
makes  no  allusion  to  that  doctrine  in  his  account  of  the  Pharisees.  That 
such  a  doctrine  was  held  among  them  is  plain  from  passages  in  the  New 
Testament, — ^passages  which  also  shed  light  upon  the  statement  actually 
made*  by  Josephus.  Jesus  says  to  Martha,  "Thy  brother  shall  rise 
again."    She  replies,  "  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  in  the  resurrection,  at 

»  Jowphm,  De  Bell.  lib.  U.  cap.  8.  a  Ibid.  Ub.  ril.  cap.  8. 
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the  last  day."  Some  of  the  Pharisees,  furthermore,  did  not  confine  the 
privilege  or  penalty  of  transmigration,  and  of  the  resurrection,  to  the 
righteous.  They  once  asked  Jesus,  "Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his 
parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  V  Plainly,  he  could  not  have  been  bom 
blind  for  his  own  sins  unless  he  had  known  a  previous  life.  Paul,  too, 
says  of  them,  in  his  speech  at  Csesarea,  **  They  themselves  also  allow  that 
there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  un- 
just." This,  however,  is  very  probably  an  exception  to  their  prevailing 
belief.  Their  religious  intolerance,  theocratic  pride,  hereditary  national 
vanity,  and  sectarian  formalism,  often  led  them  to  despise  and  overlook 
the  Gentile  world,  haughtily  restricting  the  boon  of  a  renewed  life  to  the 
legal  children  of  Abraham. 

But  the  grand  source  now  open  to  us  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  Jews  on  our  present  subject  at  and  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  Christ  is  the  Talmud.  This  is  a  collection  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  oral  law,  (Mischna,)  with  the  copious  precepts  and  comments 
(Gemara)  of  the  most  learned  and  authoritative  Rabbins.  It  is  a 
wonderful  monument  of  myths  and  fancies,  profound  speculations  and 
ridiculous  puerilities,  antique  legends  and  cabalistic  subtleties,  crowned 
and  loaded  with  the  national  peculiarities.  The  Jews  reverence  it 
extravagantly,  saying,  **The  Bible  is  salt,  the  Mischna  pepper,  the 
Gemara  balmy  spice."  Rabbi  Solomon  ben  Joseph  sings,  in  our  poet's 
version, — 

**  The  Kabbala  and  Talmud  hoar 
Than  all  the  Prophets  prise  I  more; 
For  water  is  all  Bible  lure. 
But  Mischna  is  pure  wino.** 

The  rambling  character  and  barbarous  dialect  of  this  work  have  joined 
with  various  other  causes  to  withhold  from  it  far  too  much  of  the  atten- 
"  tion  of  Christian  critics.  Saving  by  old  Lightfoot  and  Pocock,  scarcely 
a  contribution  has  ever  been  offered  us  in  English  from  this  important 
field.  The  Germans  have  done  far  better;  and  numerous  huge  volumes, 
the  costly  fruits  of  their  toils,  arc  standing  on  neglected  shelves.  The 
eschatological  views  derived  from  this  source  are  authentically  Jewish, 
however  closely  they  may  resemble  some  portion  of  the  popular  Christian 
conceptions  upon  the  same  subject.  The  correspondences  between  some 
Jewish  and  some  Christian  theological  dogmas  betoken  the  influx  of  an 
adulterated  Judaism  into  a  nascent  Christianity,  not  the  reflex  of  a  pure 
C*hristianity  upon  a  receptive  Judaism.  It  is  important  to  show  this ;  and 
it  appears  from  several  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  demon- 
strable, it  is  unquestioned,  that  at  least  the  germs  and  outlines  of  the 
dogmas  referred  to  were  in  actual  existence  among  the  Pharisees  before 
the  conflict  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  arose.  Secondly,  in  the 
Rabbinical  writings  these  dogmas  are  most  fundamental,  vital,  and  per- 
vading, in  relation  to  the  whole  system ;  but  in  the  Christian  they  seem 
subordinate  and  incidental,  have  every  appearance  of  being  ingrafts,  not 
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outgrowths.  Thirdly,  in  the  apostolic  age  Judaism  was  a  consolidated, 
petrified  system,  defended  from  outward  influence  on  all  sides  by  an  in- 
vulnerable bigotry,  a  haughty  exclusivene^ ;  while  Christianity  was  in  a 
young  and  vigorous,  an  assimilating  and  formative,  state.  Fourthly,  the 
overweening  sectarian  vanity  and  scorn  of  the  Jews,  despising,  hating, 
and  fearing  the  Christians,  would  not  permit  them  to  adopt  peculiarities 
of  belief  from  the  latter ;  but  the  Christians  were  undeniably  Jews  in 
almost  eyery  thing  except  in  asserting  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus :  they 
claimed  to  be  the  genuine  Jews,  children  of  the  law  and  realizers  of  the 
promise.  The  Jewish  dogmas,  therefore,  descended  to  them  as  a  natural 
lineal  inheritance.  Finally,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  letters  of 
Paul,  and  the  progress  of  the  Ebionites,  (which  sect  included  nearly  all 
the  Christians  of  the  first  century,)  we  can  trace  step  by  step  the  actual 
workings,  in  reliable  history,  of  the  process  that  we  affirm, — namely,  the 
assimilation  of  Jewish  elements  into  the  popular  Christianity. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

RABBINICAL  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

The  starting-point  in  the  Talmud  on  this  subject  is  with  the  effects  of 
sin  upon  the  human  race.  Man  was  made  radiant,  pure,  immortal,  in 
the  image  of  God.  By  sin  he  was  obscured,  defiled,  burdened  with  mortfd 
decay  and  judgment.  In  this  representation  that  misery  and  death  were 
an  after-doom  brought  into  the  world  by  sin,  the  Rabbinical  authorities 
strikingly  agree.  The  testimony  is  irresistible.  We  need  not  quote 
confirmations  of  this  statement,  as  every  scholar  in  this  department  will 
accept  it  at  once.  But  as  to  what  is  meant  precisely  by  the  term  "  death," 
as  used  in  such  a  connection,  there  is  no  little  obscurity  and  diversity  of 
opinion.  In  all  probability,  some  of  the  Pharisaical  fathers — perhaps  the 
minority  of  them— conceived  that,  if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  he  and  his 
posterity  would  have  been  physically  immortal,  and  would  either  have 
lived  forever  on  the  earth,  or  have  been  successively  transferred  to  the 
home  of  Jehovah  over*  the  firmament.  They  call  the  devil,  who  is 
the  chief  accuser  in  the  heavenly  court  of  justice,  the  angel  of  death, 
by  the  name  of  "Sammael."  Rabbi  Reuben  says,  "When  Sammael 
saw  Adam  sin,  he  immediately  sought  to  slay  him,  and  went  to  the 
heavenly  council  and  clamored  for  justice  against  him,  pleading  thus: — 
*God  made  this  decree,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  of  the  tree  thou  shalt 
Burely  die."  Therefore  give  him  to  me,  for  he  is  mine,  and  I  will  kill 
him ;  to  this  end  was  I  created ;  and  give  me  power  over  all  his  descend- 
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ants.'  When  the  celestial  Sanhedrim  perceiyed  that  his  petition  was 
just,  they  decreed  that  it  should  be  granted."'  A  great  many  expressions 
of  kindred  tenor  might  easily  be  adduced,  leaving  it  hardly  possible  to 
doubt — as  indeed  we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  does  doubt — that 
many  of  the  Jews  literally  held  that  sin  was  the  sole  cause  of  bodily 
dissolution.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  as  certainly  others  who 
did  not  entertain  that  idea,  but  understood  and  explained  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  sometimes  conveyed  in  a  different,  a  partially  figurative, 
sense.  Rabbi  Samuel  ben  David  writes,  "Although  the  first  Adam  had 
not  sinned,  yet  death  would  have  been;  for  death  was  created  on  the 
first  day."  The  reference  here  is,  as  Rabbi  Berechias  explains,  to  the 
account  in  Genesis  where  we  read  that  **  darkness  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep,"  "by  which  is  to  be  understood  the  angel  of  death,  who 
has  darkened  the  face  of  man."'  The  Talmudists  generally  be- 
lieved also  in  the  pre-existence  of  souls  in  heaven,  and  in  a  spiritual 
body  investing  and  fitting  the  soul  for  heaven,  as  the  present  carnal  body 
invests  and  fits  it  for  the  earth.  Schoettgen  has  collected  numerous 
illustrations  in  point,  of  which  the  following  may  servo  as  specimens.' 
"When  the  first  Adam  had  not  sinned,  he  was  every  way  an  angel  of 
the  Lord,  perfect  and  spotless,  and  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  live 
forever  like  one  of  the  celestial  ministers."  "The  soul  cannot  ascend 
into  Paradise  except  it  be  first  invested  with  a  clothing  adapted  to  that 
world,  as  the  present  is  for  this  world."  These  notions  do  not  harmonize 
with  the  thought  that  man  was  originally  destined  for  a  physical  eternity 
on  this  globe.  All  this  difi&culty  disappears,  we  think,  and  the  true 
metaphorical  force  often  intended  in  the  word  "  death"  comes  to  view, 
through  the  following  conception,  occupying  the  minds  of  a  portion  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbins,  as  we  are  led  to  believe  by  the  clews  furnished  in 
the  close  connection  between  the  Pharisaic  and  the  Zoroastrian  eschato- 
logy,  by  similar  hints  in  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  some 
quite  explicit  declarations  in  the  Talmud  itself,  which  wo  shall  soon  cite 
in  a  different  connection.  God  at  first  intended  that  man  should  live  for 
a  time  in  pui*e  blessedness  on  the  earth,  and  then  without  pain  should 
undergo  a  glorious  change  making  him  a  perfect  peer  of  the  angels,  and 
be  translated  to  their  lofty  alxKle  in  his  own  presence;  but,  when  he 
sinned,  God  gave  him  over  to  manifold  suffering,  and  on  the  destruction 
of  his  body  adjudged  his  naked  soul  to  descend  to  a  doleful  imprison- 
ment below  the  grave.  The  immortality  meant  for  man  was  a  timely 
ascent  to  heaven  in  a  paradisal  clothing,  without  dying.  The  doom 
brought  on  him  by  sin  was  the  alteration  of  that  desirable  change  of 
bodies  and  ascension  to  the  supernal  splendors,  for  a  permanent  disem- 
bodiment and  a  dreaded  descent  to  the  subterranean  glooms.    It  is  a  Tal- 
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mudlcal  as  much  as  it  b  a  Pauline  idea,  that  the  triumphant  power  of 
the  Messiah  would  restore  what  the  unfortunate  fall  of  Adam  forfeited. 
Now,  if  we  can  show — as  we  think  we  can,  and  as  we  shall  try  to  do  in  a 
later  part  of  this  article — that  the  later  Jews  expected  the  Messianic 
resurrection  to  be  the  prelude  to  an  ascent  into  heaven,  and  not  the 
beginning  of  a  gross  earthly  immortality,  it  will  powerfully  confirm  the 
theory  which  we  have  just  indicated.  "  When,"  says  one  of  the  old 
Rabbins,  "  the  dead  in  Israelitish  earth  are  restored  alive,"  their  bodies 
will  be  "as  the  body  of  the  first  Adam  before  he  sinned,  and  they  shall 
all  fly  into  the  air  like  birds."^ 

At  all  events,  w^hether  the  general  Rabbinical  belief  was  in  the  primi- 
tive destination  of  man  to  a  heavenly  or  to  an  earthly  immortality, — 
whether  the  "death"  decreed  upon  him  in  consequence  of  sin  was  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  or  the  wretchedness  of  the  soul, — they  all  agree 
that  the  banishment  of  souls  into  the  realm  of  blackness  under  the  grave 
was  a  part  of  the  penalty  of  sin.  Some  of  them  maintained,  as  we  think, 
that,  had  there  been  no  sin,  souls  would  have  passed  to  heaven  in  glorified 
bodies ;  others  of  them  maintained,  as  we  think,  that,  had  there  been  no 
sin,  they  would  have  lived  eternally  upon  earth  in  their  present  bodies ; 
bat  all  of  them  agreed,  it  is  undisputed,  that  in  consequence  of  sin  souls 
were  condemned  to  the  under-world.  No  man  would  have  seen  the 
dismal  realm  of  the  sepulchre  had  there  not  been  sin.  The  earliest 
Hebrew  conception  was  that  all  souls  went  down  to  a  common  abode, 
to  spend  eternity  in  dark  slumber  or  nerveless  groping.  This  view 
was  first  modified  soon  after  the  Persian  captivity,  by  the  expectation 
that  there  would  be  discrimination  at  the  resurrection  which  the  Jews 
had  learned  to  look  for,  when  the  just  should  rise  but  the  wicked  should 
be  left. 

The  next  alteration  of  their  notions  on  this  subject  was  the  subdivision 
of  the  under-world  into  Paradise  and  Gehenna, — a  conception  known 
among  them  probably  as  early  as  a  century  before  Christ,  and  very  pro- 
minent with  them  in  the  apostolic  age.  "  When  Rabbi  Jochanan  was 
dying,  his  disciples  asked  him,  '  Light  of  Israel,  main  pillar  of  the  right, 
thou  strong  hammer,  why  dost  thou  weep  ?*  He  answered,  *  IVo  paths 
open  before  me,  the  one  leading  to  bliss,  the  other  to  torments ;  and  I 
know  not  which  of  them  will  be  my  doom.'"*  *' Paradise  is  separated 
from  hell  by  a  dbtanco  no  greater  than  the  width  of  a  thread."*  So,  in 
Christ's  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  Abraham's  bosom  and  hell  are  two 
divisions.  "There  are  three  doors  into  Gehenna:  one  in  the  wilderness, 
where  Korah  and  his  company  were  swallowed ;  one  in  the  sea,  where 
Jonah  descended  when  he  *  cried  out  of  the  belly  of  hell ;'  one  in  Jeru- 
salem, for  the  Lord  says,  'My  furnace  is  in  Jerusalem.'"^    "The  under- 


*  BdioeCtgen,  In  1  Cor.  zr.  44.  *  Talmud,  timet  Benchoth. 

*  Etaenmeojrer,  Entdecktot  Jndentham,  th.  IL  cap.  t.  a.  315. 
T  Ushtftwi,  to  Matt.  r.  22. 
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world  is  divided  into  palaces,  each  of  which  is  so  large  that  it  would  take 
a  man  three  hundred  years  to  roam  over  it.  There  are  distinct  apart- 
ments where  the  hell-punishments  are  inflicted.  One  place  b  so  dark 
that  its  name  is  *Night-of-IIorror8.'"*  "In  Paradise  there  are  certain 
mansions  for  the  pious  from  the  Gentile  peoples,  and  for  those  mundane 
kings  who  have  done  kindness  to  the  Israelites."*  "The  fire  of  Gehenna 
was  kindled  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Sabbath,  and  shall  never  be  ex- 
tinguished."*® The  Egyptians,  Persians,  Ilindus,  and  Greeks,  with  all 
of  whom  the  Jews  held  relations  of  intercourse,  had,  in  their  popular 
representations  of  the  under-world  of  the  dead,  regions  of  peace  and 
honor  for  the  good,  and  regions  of  fire  for  the  bad.  The  idea  may  have 
been  adopted  from  them  by  the  Jews,  or  it  may  have  been  at  last  deve- 
loped among  themselves,  first  by  the  imaginative  poetical,  afterwards 
by  the  literally  believing,  transference  below  of  historical  and  local 
imagery  and  associations,  such  as  those  connected  with  the  ingulfing  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  fire  and  sulphur,  and  with  the  loathed  fires  in 
the  valley  of  Ilinnom. 

Many  of  the  Rabbins  believed  in  the  transmigration  or  revolution  of 
Bouls,  an  immemorial  doctrine  of  the  East,  and  developed  it  into  the  most 
ludicrous  and  marvellous  details."  But,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
adopted  this  Indian  doctrine,  the  Rabbins  supposed  all  departed  soula 
to  be  in  the  under-world,  some  in  the  division  of  Paradise,  others  in  that 
of  hell.  Here  they  fancied  these  souls  to  be  longingly  awaiting  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah.  **  Messiah  and  the  patriarchs  weep  together  in  Paradise 
over  the  delay  of  the  time  of  the  kingdom.""  In  this  quotation  the 
Messiah  is  represented  as  being  in  the  under-world,  for  the  Jews  expected 
that  he  would  be  a  man,  very  likely  some  one  who  had  already  lived. 
For  a  delegation  was  once  sent  to  ask  Jesus,  "  Art  thou  Elias  ?  art  thou 
the  Messiah?  art  thou  that  prophet?"  Light  is  thus  thrown  upon  the 
Rabbinical  saying  that  "it  was  doubted  whether  the  Messiah  would 
come  from  the  living,  or  the  dead."**  Borrowing  some  Persian  modes 
of  thinking,  and  adding  them  to  their  own  inordinate  national  pride,  the 
Rabbins  soon  began  to  fancy  that  the  observance  or  non-observance  of 
the  Pharisaic  ritual,  and  kindred  particulars,  must  exert  a  great  effect  in 
determining  the  destination  of  souls  and  their  condition  in  the  under- 
world. Observe  the  following  quotations  from  the  Talmud.  "Abraham 
sits  at  the  gate  of  hell  to  see  that  no  Israelite  enters."  "Circumcision  is 
80  agreeable  to  God,  that  he  swore  to  Abraham  that  no  one  who  was 
circumcised  should  descend  into  hell.""  "  What  does  Abraham  to  those 
circumcised  who  have  sinned  too  much  ?  He  takes  the  foreskins  from 
Gentile  boys  who  died  without  circumcision,  and  places  them  on  those 


>  Schiikler,  Satxungen  and  GebrMuche  de«  Talmudiacb-IUbbinischen  Judenthnms,  s.  408. 
*  ScliocttK«n,  in  Johan.  xiv.  2.    lo  Nov.  T«8t.  ex  Talmudc.  etc  iUuittntum  a  J.  G.  Meuichen,  p.  125. 
11  Basnage,  Hist,  of  Jews,  lib.  iv.  cap.  30.    Also,  Traditions  of  the  Rabbins,  in  Blackwood  for  April, 
18d3. 
u  £isenmenger,  th.  U.  s.  304.  »  Ughtfoot,  in  Matt.  U.  1&  M  Echrlhtor,  a.  832. 
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Jews  who  were  circumcised  but  have  become  godless,  and  then  kicks 
them  into  hell.""  Hell  here  denotes  that  division  in  the  under-world 
where  the  condemned  are  punished.  The  younger  Buxtorf,  in  a  pre- 
face to  his  father's  "  Synagoga  Judaica/'  gives  numerous  specimens 
of  Jewish  representations  of  "the  eflBcacy  of  circumcision  being  so  great 
that  no  one  who  has  undergone  it  shall  go  down  into  hell."  Children 
can  help  their  deceased  parents  out  of  hell  by  their  good  deeds,  prayers, 
and  offerings."  "  Beyond  all  doubt,"  says  Gfrcirer,  "  the  ancient  Jewish 
synagogue  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  supererogatory  good  works,  the 
merit  of  which  went  to  benefit  the  departed  souls.""  Here  all  souls 
were,  in  the  under-world, -either  in  that  part  of  it  called  Paradise,  or 
in  that  named  Gehenna, — according  to  certain  conditions.  But  in 
whichever  place  they  were,  and  under  whatever  circumstances,  they 
were  all  tarrying  in  expectation  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 

How  deeply  rooted,  how  eagerly  cherished,  the  Jewish  belief  in  the 
approaching  appearance  of  the  Messiah  was,  and  what  a  splendid  group 
of  ideas  and  imaginations  they  clustered  around  his  reign,  are  well-known 
facts.  He  was  to  be  a  descendant  of  royal  David,  an  inspired  prophet, 
priest,  and  king,  was  to  subdue  the  whole  earth  beneath  his  Jewish  sceptre 
and  establish  from  Jerusalem  a  theocratic  empire  of  unexampled  glory, 
holiness,  and  delight.  In  so  much  the  consent  was  general  and  ear- 
nest; though  in  regard  to  many  further  details  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  an  incongruous  diversity  of  opinions.  They  supposed  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  would  be  preceded  by  ten  frightful  woes,"  also  by  the 
appearance  of  the  prophet  Elias  as  a  forerunner."  There  are  a  few 
passages  in  the  Rabbinical  writings  which,  unless  they  were  forged  and 
interpolated  by  Christians  at  a  late  period,  show  that  there  were  in  the 
Jewish  mind  anticipations  of  the  personal  descent  of  the  Messiah  into 
the  under-world.*  "After  this  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  came  to 
the  gat^s  of  the  under-world.  But  when  the  bound,  who  are  in  Gehenna, 
saw  the  light  of  the  Messiah,  they  began  rejoicing  to  receive  him,  saying, 
*  He  shall  lead  us  up  from  this  darkness.' "  "  The  captives  shall  ascend 
from  the  under-world,  Schechinah  at  their  head."**  Gfriirer  derives  the 
origin  of  the  doctrine  that  Christ  rescued  souls  out  of  the  under-world, 
from  a  Jewish  notion,  preserved  in  the  Talmud,"  that  the  just  patriarchs 
sometimes  did  it."  Bertholdt  adduces  Talmudical  declarations  to  show 
that  through  the  Messiah  "God  would  hereafter  liberate  the  Israelites 


>  Efawamenger,  th.  U.  kap.  ri.  s.  310.  M  Ibid.  s.  358. 

I'Geachlchte  des  Urcliristenthnnu,  iweit.  abth.  s.  186.  Mafanonides  alao  asserts  the  doGtrlne 
of  mpererosatory  woriu :  see  p.  237  of  H.  H.  Bernard's  Selections  from  the  Yad  Hachazakah  of 
llaimooidea. 

u  Sarrabnsias,  Mlachna,  pan  tertia,  p.  308.  >*  Lightfoot,  in  Matt.  xvii.  10. 

■^  For  a  general  view  of  the  Jewish  cscbatology,  see  GfrOrer,  Qeschlchte  des  Urchiistenthums, 
kap.  X. ;  Eisenmenger,  Sntdecktes  Judenthum,  th.  U.  kap.  xr.-xril. 

a  Schoettgen,  De  Messia,  lib.  ri.  cap.  t.  sect.  1.  »  Eisenmenger,  th.  11.  ss.  343,  364. 
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from  the  under-world,  on  account  of  the  merit  of  circumcision."** 
Schoettgen  quotes  this  statement  from  the  Sohar : — "  Messia  shall  die,  and 
shall  remain  in  the  state  of  death  a  time,  and  shall  rise/'^  The  so-called 
Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  says,  in  the  seventh  chapter,  *'  My  son,  the  Christ, 
shall  die :  then  follow  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment."  Although 
it  is  clear,  from  various  other  sources,  as  well  as  from  the  account  in 
John  xii.  34,  that  there  was  a  prevalent  expectation  among  the  Jews 
that  ''the  Messiah  would  abide  forever,"  it  also  seems  quite  certain 
that  there  were  at  the  same  time  at  least  obscure  presentiments,  based 
on  prophecies  and  traditions,  that  he  must  die, — that  an  important  part 
of  his  mission  was  connected  with  his  death.  This  appears  from  such 
passages  as  we  have  cited  above,  found  in  early  Rabbinical  writers,  who 
would  certainly  be  very  unlikely  to  borrow  and  adapt  a  new  idea  of  such 
a  character  from  the  Christians ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  Jesus 
assumes  his  death  to  be  a  part  of  the  Messianic  fate  and  interprets  the 
Scriptures  as  necessarily  pointing  to  that  effect.  He  charges  his  disciples 
with  being  ''fools  and  blind"  in  not  so  understanding  the  doctrine;  thus 
seeming  to  imply  that  it  was  plainly  known  to  some.  But  this  question — 
the  origin  of  the  idea  of  a  suffering,  atoning,  dying  Messiah — ^is  con- 
fessedly a  very  nice  and  obscure  one.  The  evidence,  the  silence,  the 
inferences,  the  presumptions  and  doubts  on  the  subject  are  such,  that 
some  of  the  most  thorough  and  impartial  students  say  they  are  unable  to 
decide  either  way.  - 

However  the  foregoing  question  be  decided,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that 
the  Jews  earnestly  looked  for  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  Messiah's  coming.  Whether  Christ  was  to  go  down  into 
the  under-world,  or  to  sit  enthroned  on  Mount  Zion,  in  either  case  the 
dead  should  come  up  and  live  again  on  earth  at  the  blast  of  his  summon- 
ing trumpet.  Rabbi  Jeremiah  commanded,  "  When  you  bury  me,  put 
shoes  on  my  feet,  and  give  me  a  staff  in  my  hand,  and  lay  me  on  one 
side,  that  when  the  Messiah  comes  I  may  be  ready.""  Most  of  the 
Rabbins  made  this  resurrection  partial.  **  Whoever  denies  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  shall  have  no  part  in  it,  for  the  very  reason  that 
he  denies  it.""  Rabbi  Abbu  says,  '*  A  day  of  rain  is  greater  than  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead ;  because  the  rain  is  for  all,  while  the  resur- 
rection is  only  for  the  just."**  "Sodom  and  Gomorrah  shall  not  rise 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."*  Rabbi  Chebbo  says,  "The  patri- 
archs so  vehemently  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
because  those  who  are  dead  in  that  land  shall  be  the  first  to  revive 
and  shall  devour  his  years,  [the  years  of  the  Messiah.]  But  for  those 
just  who  are  interred  beyond  the  holy  land,  it  is  to  be  understood 


**  Christolo^  Judieoniin  Jem  Apoitolonimqae  iEUte,  eect.  34,  (De  DesoensQ  Mc«be  ftd  lafbrm.) 
*  De  Menia,  lib.  vi.  cap.  r.  wet.  2. 

*s  Lightfoot,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  52.  "  Witsius,  Dissertatio  de  SecnlO;  etc  sect.  9. 

S  Nov.  Test.  Illustratum,  etc.  a  Meusclien,  p.  62.  **  Scho«tt|(en,  iu  Johan.  vL  88. 
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tliat  God  will  make  a  passage  in  the  earth,  through  which  they  will 
be  rolled  until  they  reach  the  land  of  Israel/'^  Rabbi  Jochanan 
says,  "  Moses  died  out  of  the  holy  land,  in  order  to  show  that  in  the 
same  way  that  God  will  raise  up  Moses,  so  he  will  raise  all  those  who 
obsenre  his  law/'  The  national  bigotry  of  the  Jews  reaches  a  pitch  of 
extravagance  in  some  of  their  views  that  is  amusing.  For  instance,  they 
declare  that  **  one  Israelitish  soul  is  dearer  and  more  important  to  God 
than  all  the  souls  of  a  whole  nation  of  the  Gentiles  I''  Again,  they  say, 
*'  When  God  judges  the  Israelites,  he  will  stand,  and  make  the  judgment 
brief  and  mild ;  when  he  judges  the  Gentiles,  he  will  sit/  and  make  it 
long  and  severe !"  They  affirm  that  the  resurrection  will  be  effected  by 
means  of  a  dew ;  and  they  quote  to  that  effect  this  verse  from  Canticles: 
— "  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh ;  my  head  is  filled  with  dew,  and  my 
locks  with  drops  of  the  night.''  Some  assert  that  **  the  resurrection  will 
be  immediately  caused  by  God,  who  never  gives  to  any  one  the  three 
keys  of  birth,  rain,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.''  Others  say  that 
the  power  to  raise  and  judge  the  dead  will  be  delegated  to  the  Messiah, 
and  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  trumpet  whose  formidable  blasts 
will  then  shake  the  universe  is  to  be  one  of  the  horns  of  that  ram  which 
Abraham  offered  up  instead  of  his  son  Isaac !  Some  confine  the  resur- 
rection to  faithful  Jews,  some  extend  it  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  some 
think  all  the  righteous  of  the  earth  will  have  part  in  it,  and  some  stretch 
its  pale  around  all  mankind  alike.'^  They  seem  to  agree  that  the  repro- 
bate would  either  be  left  in  the  wretched  regions  of  Sheol  when  the  just 
arose,  or  else  be  thrust  back  after  the  judgment,  to  remain  there  forever. 
It  was  believed  that  the  righteous  after  their  resurrection  would  never 
die  again,  but  ascend  to  heaven.  The  Jews  after  a  time,  when  the 
increase  of  geographical  knowledge  had  annihilated  from  the  earth  their 
old  Eden  whence  the  sinful  Adam  was  expelled,  changed  its  location 
into  the  sky.  Thither,  as  the  later  fables  ran,  Elijah  was  borne  in  his 
chariot  of  fire  by  the  horses  thereof.  Rabbi  Pinchas  says,  '*  Carefulness 
leads  us  to  innocence,  innocence  to  purity,  purity  to  sanctity,  sanctity 
to  humility,  humility  to  fear  of  sins,  fear  of  sins  to  piety,  piety  to  the 
holy  spirit,  the  holy  spirit  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  to  the  prophet  Elias.""  The  writings  of  the  early 
Christian  Fathers  contain  many  allusions  to  this  blessed  habitation  of 
saints  above  the  clouds.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  following  quaint  Rabbi- 
nical narrative.  Rabbi  Jehosha  ben  Levi  once  besought  the  angel  of 
death  to  take  him  up,  ere  he  died,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Paradise. 
Standing  on  the  wall,  he  suddenly  snatched  the  angePs  sword  and  sprang 
over,  swearing  by  Almighty  God  that  he  would  not  come  out.  Death 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  Paradise,  and  the  son  of  Levi  did  not  restore 


*  £k:hoet^$ni,  De  McmU,  lib.  ri.  cap.  rl.  MCt.  27. 

>  8«e  an  able  diawrtatkm  on  Jewish  Notiont  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  pruftxod  to  Ilnmpb- 
nfu  Translation  of  Athenagoras  on  the  Resurrection. 
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his  sword  until  he  had  promised  to  be  more  gentle  towards  the  dying." 
The  righteous  were  never  to  return  to  the  dust,  but  "  at  the  end  of  the 
thousand  years," — the  duration  of  the  Messiah's  earthly  reign, — **  when 
the  Lord  is  lifted  up,  Grod  shall  fit  wings  to  the  just,  like  the  wings  of 
eagles/'^  In  a  word,  the  Messiah  and  his  redeemed  ones  would  ascend 
into  heaven  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  So  Paul,  who  said,  '*  I  am  a 
Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,''  declares  that  when  the  dead  have 
risen  "we  shall  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord." 
We  forbear  to  notice  a  thousand  curious  details  of  speculation  and 
fancy  in  which  individual  Rabbins  indulged ;  for  instance,  their  common 
notion  concerning  the  bone  /uz,  the  single  bone  which,  withstanding 
dissolution,  shall  form  the  nucleus  of  the  resurrection-body.  It  was  a 
prevalent  belief  with  them  that  the  resurrection  would  take  place  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  proof  of  which  tliey  quote  this  text  from  Joel : — 
"  Let  the  heathen  be  wakened  and  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat; 
for  there  will  I  sit  to  judge  the  nations  around."  To  this  day,  wherever 
scattered  abroad,  faithful  Jews  cling  to  the  exi>ectation  of  the  Mes- 
siah's coming,  and  associate  with  his  day  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.** 
The  statement  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  "  The  king  is  held  in  the  galle- 
ries," means,  says  a  Rabbinical  book,  **  that  the  Messiah  is  detained  in 
Paradise,  fettered  by  a  woman's  hair!"  Every  day,  throughout  the 
world,  every  consistent  Israelite  repeats  the  words  of  Moses  Maimonides, 
the  peerless  Rabbi,  of  whom  it  is  a  proverb  that  "  from  Moses  to  Moses 
there  arose  not  a  Moses:" — "  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith  that  the  Mes- 
siah will  come,  and  though  he  delays,  nevertheless,  I  will  always  expect 
him  till  he  come."  Tlien  shall  glory  cover  the  living,  and  the  risen, 
children  of  Israel,  and  confusion  fall  on  their  Gentile  foes.  In  almost 
every  inch  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  a  Jew  has  been  buried. 
All  over  the  slopes  of  the  hill-sides  around  lie  the  thick-clustering 
sepulchral  slabs,  showing  how  eagerly  the  chosen  people  seek  to  sleep  in 
the  very  spot  where  the  first  rising  of  the  dead  shall  be.  Entranced 
and  mute, 

**  In  old  Jehoshaphat**  rallej,  thej 

Of  Israel  think  the  assembled  world 
Will  stand  upon  that  awful  day, 

When  the  Ark's  light,  aloft  unftirrd, 
Among  the  opening  clouds  shall  shine^ 
Divinity's  own  radiant  shrine.** 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  Persian  theology^  will  at  once  notice  a 
striking  resemblance  between  many  of  its  dogmas  and  those,  first,  of 
Pharisaism,  secondly,  of  the  popular  Christianity.  Some  examination  of 
this  subject  properly  belongs  here.    There  is,  then,  as  is  well  known,  a 


a  Schrtfder,  s.  ilO.  m  Schoettgen,  de  Messia,  lib.  Ti.  cap.  Ti.  sect  23 ;  cap.  tIL  m.  3, 4. 

*  John  Allen,  Modem  Judaism,  ch.  vi.  aLd  xv. 
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circle  or  group  of  ideas,  particularly  pertaining  to  eschatology,  which 
appear  in  the  later  Jewish  writings,  and  remarkably  correspond  to  those 
held  by  the  Parsees,  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.  The  same  notions  also 
reappear  in  the  early  Christianity  as  popularly  understood.  We  will 
specify  some  of  these  correspondences.  The  doctrine  of  angels,  received 
by  the  Jews, — their  ixames,  offices,  rank,  and  destiny, — vras  borrowed  and 
formed  by  them  during  and  just  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  is  much 
like  that  which  they  found  among  their  enslavers.'^  The  guardian  angels 
appointed  over  nations,  spoken  of  by  Daniel,  are  Persian.  The  angels 
called  in  the  Ajx^calypse  "  the  seven  spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the 
earth,"  in  Zechariah  "  the  seven  eyes  of  God  which  run  to  and  fro 
through  all  the  earth,''  are  the  Amschaspands  of  the  Persian  faith.  The 
wars  of  the  angels  are  described  as  minutely  by  the  old  Persians  as 
by  Milton.  The  Zend-Avesta  pictures  Ahriman  pregnant  with  Death, 
(dicalte  fuSllcnschlanffe,  tcdschwangcre  Ahriman^)  as  Milton  describes  the  womb 
of  Sin  bearing  that  fatal  monster.  The  Gahs,  or  second  order  of  angels, 
the  Persians  supposed,^  were  employed  in  preparing  clothing  and  laying 
it  up  in  heaven  to  clothe  the  righteous  after  the  resurrection, — a  fancy 
frequent  among  the  Rabbins  and  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. With  both  the  Persians  and  the  Jews,  all  our  race — ^both  sexes 
— sprang  from  one  original  man.  With  both,  the  first  pair  were  seduced 
and  ruined  by  means  of  fruit  which  the  devil  gave  to  them.  With  both, 
there  was  a  belief  in  demoniacal  possessions,  devils  or  bad  spirits  enter- 
ing human  bodies.  With  both,  there  was  the  expectation  of  a  great 
Deliverer, — the  Persian  Sosiosoh,  the  Jewish  Messiah, — ^wliose  coming 
would  be  preceded  by  fearful  woes,  who  would  triumph  over  all  evil, 
raise  the  dead,  judge  the  world,  separate  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
purge  the  earth  with  fire,  and  install  a  roign  of  glorious  blessedness.** 
"  The  conception  of  an  under-world,"  says  Dr.  Roth, "  was  known  centuries 
before  Zoroaster ;  but  probably  he  was  the  first  to  add  to  the  old  belief 
the  idea  that  the  under-world  was  a  place  of  purification,  wherein  souls 
were  purged  from  all  traces  of  sin."^^  Of  this  belief  in  a  subterranean 
purgatory  there  are  numerous  unmistakable  evidences  and  examples  in 
the  Rabbinical  writings.^^ 

These  notions  and  others  the  Pharisees  early  adopted,  and  wrought 
into  the  texture  of  what  they  called  the  "Oral  Law,"  that  body  of 
verbally-transmitted  legends,  precepts,  and  dogmas,  afterwards  written 
out  and  collected  in  the  Mischna,  to  which  Christ  repeatedly  alluded 
with  such  severity,  saying,  "  Ye  by  your  traditions  make  the  command^ 
menta  of  God  of  none  effect.''    To  some  doctrines  of  kindred  character 


«  SdirOder,  p.  3S5.  *  Yaqno,  HA  411.    Kleuker,  zweit.  aaf.  0. 198. 
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and  origin  with  these  Paul  refers  when  he  warns  his  readers  against 
"  the  worshipping  of  angels,"  "  endless  genealogies/'  **  philosophy  falsely 
so  called/'  and  various  besetting  heresies  of  the  time.  But  others  were 
BO  woven  and  assimilated  into  the  substance  of  the  popular  Judaism  of 
the  age,  as  inculcated  by  the  Rabbins,  that  Paul  himself  held  them,  the 
lingering  vestiges  of  his  earnest  Pliarisaic  education  and  organized  ex- 
perience. They  naturally  found  their  way  into  the  Apostolic  Church, 
principally  composed  of  Ebionites,  Christians  who  had  been  Jews ;  and 
from  it  they  were  never  separated,  but  have  come  to  us  in  seeming 
orthodox  garb,  and  are  generally  retained  now.  Still,  they  were  errors. 
They  are  incredible  to  the  thinking  minds  of  to-day.  It  is  best  to  get 
rid  of  them  by  the  truth,  that  they  are  pagan  growths  introduced  into 
Christianity,  but  to  be  discriminated  from  it.  By  removing  these  anti- 
quated and  incredible  excrescences  from  the  real  religion  of  Christ,  we 
shall  save  the  essential  faith  from  the  suspicion  which  their  association 
with  it,  their  fancied  identity  with  it,  invites  and  provokes. 

The  correspondences  between  the  Persian  and  the  Pharisaic  faith,  in 
regard  to  doctrines,  are  of  too  arbitrary  and  peculiar  a  character  to  allow 
us  for  a  moment  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  an  independent  product 
spontaneously  developed  in  the  two  nations;  though  even  in  that  case 
the  doctrines  in  question  have  no  sanction  of  authority,  not  being  Mosaic 
nor  Prophetic,  but  only  Rabbinical.  One  must  have  received  from  the 
other.  Which  was  the  bestower  and  which  the  recipient  is  quite  plain.* 
There  is  not  a  whit  of  evidence  to  show,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ample  pre- 
sumption to  disprove,  that  a  certain  cycle  of  notions  were  known  among 
the  Jews  previous  to  a  period  of  most  intimate  and  constant  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  Persians.  But  befbre  that  period  those  notions 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  Persian  theology.  Even  Prideaux  admits 
that  the  first  Zoroaster  lived  and  Magianism  flourished  at  least  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  And  the  dogmas  we  refer  to  are  funda- 
mental features  of  the  religion.  These  dogmas  of  the  Persians,  not 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament  nor  known  among  the  Jews  before  the 
captivity,  soon  after  that  time  began  to  show  themselves  in  their  litera- 
ture, and  before  the  opening  of  the  New  Testament  were  prominent 
elements  of  the  Pharisaic  belief.  The  inference  is  unavoidable  that  the 
confluence  of  Persian  thought  and  feeling  with  Hebrew  thought  and 
feeling,  joined  with  the  materials  and  flowing  in  the  channels  of  the 
subsequent  experience  of  the  Jews,  formed  a  mingled  deposit  about  the 
age  of  Christ,  which  deposit  was  Pharisaism.  Again :  the  doctrines 
common  to  Zoroastrianism  and  Pharifwiism  in  the  former  seem  to  be 
prime  sources,  in  the  latter  to  be  late  products.  In  the  former,  they 
compose  an  organic,  complete,  inseparable  system ;  in  the  latter,  they 
are  disconnected,  mixed  piecemeal,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  his- 
torically traceable  to  an  origin  beyond  the  native,  national  mind.     It  is 

4*  Lui-ke,  Kiiiluitnng  in  Aw  Oflenbaning  des  JohAiint«,  kap.  2,  wet.  8. 
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a  significant  fact  that  the  ahnormal  symbolic  beasts  described  by  several 
of  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  were  borrowed  from 
Persian  art.  Sculptures  representing  these  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  recent  researches  at  Persepolis.  Finally,  all  early  ecclesiastical 
history  incontestably  shows  that  Persian  dogmas  exerted  on  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  first  centuries  an  enormous  influence,  a  pervasive  and  per- 
Terting  power  unspent  yet,  and  which  it  is  one  of  the  highest  tasks  of 
honest  and  laborious  Christian  students  in  the  present  day  to  explain, 
define,  and  separate.  What  was  that  Manicheeanism  which  nearly  filled 
Christendom  for  a  hundred  years, — what  was  it,  in  great  part,  but  an 
influx  of  tradition,  speculation,  imagination,  and  sentiment,  from  Persia? 
The  Gnostic  Christians  even  had  a  scripture  called  **  Zoroaster's  Apocar 
lypse."**  The  "  wise  men  from  the  east,"  who  knelt  before  the  infant 
Christ,  "and  opened  their  treasures,  and  gave  him  gifts,  gold,  frank- 
incense, and  myrrh,''  were  Persian  Magi.  We  may  imaginatively  regard 
that  sacred  scene  as  an  emblematical  figure  of  the  far  different  tributes 
which  a  little  later  came  from  their  country  to  his  religion, — the  unfor- 
tunate contributions  that  permeated  and  corrupted  so  much  of  the  form 
in  which  it  thenceforth  appeared  and  spread.  In  the  pure  gospel's 
pristine  day,  ere  it  had  hardened  into  theological  dogmas  or  become 
encumbered  with  speculations  and  comments,  from  the  lips  of  God's 
Anointed  Son  repeatedly  fell  the  earnest  warning,  "  Beware  of  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees."  There  is  far  more  need  to  have  this  warning  intelli- 
gently heeded  now,  coming  with  redoubled  emphasis  from  the  Master's 
own  mouth,  "Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees.'*  For,  as  the 
gospel  is  now  generally  set  forth  and  received,  that  leaven  has  leavened 
well-nigh  the  whole  lump  of  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

GREEK  AND   ROMAN   DOCTRINE  OV  A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

The  disembodied  soul,  as  conceived  by  the  Greeks,  and  after  them  by 
the  Romans,  is  material,  but  of  so  thin  a  contexture  thai  it  cannot  be 
felt  with  the  hands.  It  is  exhaled  with  the  dying  breath,  or  issues 
through  a  warrior's  wounds.  The  sword  passes  through  its  uninjured  form 
as  through  the  air.  It  is  to  the  body  what  a  dream  is  to  waking  action. 
Retaining  the  shape,  lineaments,  and  motion  the  man  had  in  life,  it  is 
immediately  recognised  upon  appearing.     It  quits  the  body  with  much 
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reluctance,  leaving  that  warm  and  vigorous  investiture  for  a  chill  and 
forceless  existence.  It  glides  along  without  noise  and  very  swiftly,  like  a 
shadow.  It  is  unable  to  enter  the  lower  kingdom  and  be  at  peace  until 
its  deserted  body  has  been  buried  with  sacred  rites':  meanwhile,  naked 
and  sad,  it  flits  restlessly  about  the  gates,  uttering  doleful  moans. 

The  early  Greek  authors  describe  the  creation  fis  a  stupendous  hollow 
globe  cut  in  the  centre  by  the  plane  of  the  earth.  The  upper  hemi- 
sphere is  lighted  by  beneficent  luminaries ;  the  lower  hemisphere  is  filled 
with  unvarying  blackness.  Tlie  top  of  the  higher  sphere  is  Heaven,  the 
bright  dwelling  of  the  Olympian  gods ;  its  bottom  is  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  home  of  living  men.  The  top  of  the  lower  sphere  is  Hades, 
the  abode  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  ;  its  bottom  is  Tartarus,  the  prison 
of  the  Titans,  rebellious  giants  vanquished  by  Zeus.  Earth  lies  half-way 
from  the  cope  of  Heaven  to  the  floor  of  Tartarus.  This  distance  is  so 
great  that,  according  to  Hesiod,  it  w^ould  take  an  anvil  nine  days  to  fall 
from  the  centre  to  the  nadir.  Some  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  sur- 
mised the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  thought  that  Hades  was 
simply  its  dark  side,  the  dead  being  our  antipodes.  In  the  Odyssey, 
Ulysses  reaches  Hades  by  sailing  across  the  ocean-stream  and  passing  the 
eternal  night-land  of  the  Cimmerians,  whereupon  he  comes  to  the  edge 
of  Acheron,  the  moat  of  Pluto's  sombre  house.  Virgil  also  says,  "  One 
pole  of  the  earth  to  us  always  points  aloft;  but  the  other  is  seen  by  black 
Styx  and  the  infernal  ghosts,  where  either  dead  night  forever  reigns  or 
else  Aurora  returns  thither  from  us  and  brings  them  back  the  day."' 
But  the  prevalent  notion  evidently  was  that  Hades  was  an  immense  hol- 
low region  not  far  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  th^t  it  was  to  be 
reached  by  descent  through  some  cavern,  like  that  at  Avernus. 

This  subterranean  place  is  the  destination  of  all  alike,  rapacious  Orcus 
sparing  no  one,  good  or  bad.  It  is  wrapped  in  obscurity,  as  the  etymology 
of  its  name  implies,-<^  place  where  one  cannot  see. 


**  No  ran  e'er  gilds  the  gloomy  horrors  there ; 
No  cheerful  gales  refresh  the  staguaut  air." 

The  dead  are  disconsolate  in  this  dismal  realm,  and  the  living  shrink 
from  entering  it,  except  as  a  refuge  from  intolerable  afldictions.  The 
shade  of  the  princeliest  hero  dwelling  there — the  swift-footed  Achilles — 
says,  "  I  would  wish,  being  on  earth,  to  serve  for  hire  another  man  of 
poor  estate,  rather  than  rule  over  all  the  dead."  Souls  carry  there  their 
physical  peculiarities,  the  fresh  and  ghastly  likenesses  of  the  wounds 
which  have  despatched  them  thither,  so  that  they  are  known  at  sight. 
Companies  of  fellow-countrymen,  knots  of  friends,  are  together  there, 
preserving  their  remembrance  of  earthly  fortunes  and  beloved  relatives 
left  behind,  and  eagerly  questioning  each  newly-arriving  soul  for  tidings 
from  above.     When  the  soul  of  Achilles  is  told  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 
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Neoptolemus,  "  he  goes  away  taking  mighty  steps  through  the  meadow 
of  asphodel  in  joyfulness,  because  he  had  heard  that  his  son  was  very 
illustrious/''  Sophocles  makes  the  dying  Antigone  say,  ''Departing,  I 
strongly  cherish  the  hope  that  I  shall  be  fondly  welcomed  by  my  father, 
and  by  my  mother,  and  by  my  brother.*''  It  is  important  to  notice  that, 
according  to  the  early  and  popular  view,  this  Hades,  the  "  dark  dwelling 
of  the  joyless  images  of  deceased  mortals,"  is  the  destination  of  universal 
bunumity.  In  opposition  to  its  dolorous  gloom  and  repulsive  inanity  are 
vividly  pictured  the  glad  light  of  day,  the  glory  and  happiness  of  life. 
"  Not  worth  so  much  to  me  as  my  life,''  says  the  incomparable  son  of 
Feleus,  "are  all  the  treasures  which  populous  Troy  possessed,  nor  all 
which  the  stony  threshold  of  Phoebus  Apollo  contains  in  rocky  Pytho. 
Oxen,  and  fat  sheep,  and  trophies,  and  horses  with  golden  manes,  may  be 
acquired  by  effort ;  but  the  breath  of  man  to  return  again  is  not  to  be 
obtained  by  plunder  nor  by  purchase,  when  once  it  has  passed  the  bairier 
of  his  teeth." 

It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  ornamental  details  associated  by  the 
poets  with  the  fate  and  state  of  the  dead — as  they  are  set  forth,  for  in- 
stance, by  Virgil  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid — ^were  ever  credited  as 
literal  truth.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  essential  features 
of  this  mythological  scenery  were  accepted  in  the  vulgar  belief.  For  in- 
stance, that  the  popular  mind  honestly  held  that,  in  some  vague  sense  or 
other,  the  ghost,  on  leaving  the  body,  flitted  down  to  the  dull  banks  of 
Acheron  and  offered  a  shadowy  obolus  to  Charon,  the  slovenly  old  ferry- 
man, for  a  passage  in  his  boat,  seems  attested  not  only  by  a  thousand 
averments  to  that  effect  in  the  current  literature  of  the  time,  but  also  by 
the  invariable  custom  of  placing  an  obolus  in  the  dead  man's  mouth  for 
that  purpose  when  he  was  buried. 

The  Greeks  did  not  view  the  banishment  of  souls  in  Hades  as  a  punish- 
ment for  sin,  or  the  result  of  any  broken  law  in  the  plan  of  things.  It 
was  to  them  merely  the  fulfilment  of  the  inevitable  fate  of  creatures 
who  must  die,  in  the  order  of  nature,  like  successive  growths  of  flowers, 
and  whose  souls  were  too  feeble  to  rank  with  gods  and  climb  into 
Olympus.  That  man  should  cease  from  his  substantial  life  on  the  bright 
earth  and  subside  into  sunless  Hades,  a  vapid  form,  with  nerveless  limbs 
and  faint  voice«  a  ghostly  vision  bemoaning  his  existence  with  idle 
lamentation,  or  busying  himself  with  the  misty  mockeries  of  his  former 
pursuits,  was  melancholy  enough  ;  but  it  was  his  natural  destiny,  and  not 
an  avenging  judgment. 

But  that  powerful  instinct  in  man  which  desires  to  see  villany 
punished  and  goodness  rewarded  could  not  fail,  among  so  cultivated  a 
people  as  the  Greeks,  to  develop  a  doctrine  of  future  compensation  for 
the  contrasted  deserts  of  souls.  The  earliest  trace  of  tlie  idea  of  retri- 
bution which  we  find   carried  forward   into  the  invisible  world  is  the 
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punishment  of  the  Titans,  those  monsters  who  tried  by  piling  up  moun. 
tains  to  storm  the  heavenly  abodes,  and  to  wrest  the  Thunderer's  bolta 
from  his  hand.  This  germ  is  slowly  expanded ;  and  next  we  read  of  a  few 
specified  criminals,  who  had  been  excessively  impious,  personally  offending 
Zeus,  condemned  by  his  direct  indignation  to  a  severe  expiation  in  Tar- 
tarus. The  insulted  deity  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  the  tired  Sisyphus, 
the  mocked  Tantalus,  the  gnawed  Tityus,  and  others.  Afterwards  we 
meet  the  statement  that  condign  retribution  is  always  inflicted  for  the 
two  flagrant  sins  of  perjury  and  blasphemy.  Finally,  we  discern  a  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  the  belief  that  punishment  is  decreed,  not  by  vindic- 
tive caprice,  but  on  the  grounds  of  universal  morality,  all  souls  being 
obliged  in  Hades  to  pass  before  Rhadamanthus,  Minos,  or  ^acus, — throe 
upright  judges, — to  be  dealt  with,  according  to  their  merits,  with  impar- 
tial accuracy.  The  distribution  of  poetic  justice  in  Hades  at  last  be- 
came, in  many  authors,  so  melodramatic  as  to  furnish  a  fair  subject  for 
burlesque.  Some  ludicrous  examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Lucian's 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  A  fine  instance  of  it  is  also  furnished  in  the 
Emperor  Julian's  Symposium.  The  gods  prepare  for  the  Roman  empe- 
rors a  banquet,  in  the  air,  below  the  moon.  The  good  emperors  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  table  with  honors ;  but  the  bad  ones  are  hurled  headlong 
down  into  Tartarus,  amidst  the  derisive  shouts  of  the  spectators. 

As  the  notion  that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  would  pursue  their  enemies 
in  the  future  state  gave  rise  to  a  belief  in  the  punishments  of  Tartarus, 
so  the  notion  that  the  distinguishing  kindness  of  the  gods  would  follow 
their  favorites  gave  rise  to  the  myth  of  Elysium.  The  Elysian  Fields 
were  earliest  portrayed  lying  on  the  western  margin  of  the  earth,  stretch- 
ing from  the  verge  of  Ocean  us,  where  the  sun  set  at  eve.  They  were 
fringed  with  perpetual  green,  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers, 
and  eternally  fanned  by  refrei*hing  breezes.  They  were  represented 
merely  as  the  select  abode  of  a  small  number  of  living  men,  who  were 
either  the  mortal  relatives  or  the  special  favorites  of  the  gods,  and  who 
were  transported  thither  without  tasting  death,  tliere  to  pass  an  immor- 
tality which  was  described,  with  great  inconsistency,  sometimes  as  purely 
happy,  sometimes  as  joyless  and  wearisome.  To  all  except  a  few  chosen 
ones  this  region  was  utterly  inaccessible.  Homer  says,  "  But  for  you, 
0  Menelaus,  it  is  not  decreed  by  the  gods  to  die :  but  the  immortals  will 
send  you  to  the  Elysian  plain,  because  you  are  the  son-in-law  of  Zeus/** 
Had  the  inheritance  of  this  clime  been  proclaimed  as  the  reward  of 
heroic  merit,  had  it  been  really  believed  attainable  by  virtue,  it  would 
have  been  held  up  as  a  prize  to  be  striven  for.  The  whole  account,  as  it 
was  at  first,  bears  the  impress  of  imaginative  fiction  as  legibly  upon  its 
front  as  the  story  of  the  dragon-watched  garden  of  Hesperus's  daughters, 
whose  trees  bore  golden  apples,  or  the  story  of  the  enchanted  isle  in 
the  Arabian  tales. 


«  Odyssey,  Ub.  iv.  11.  555-570. 
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The  early  location  of  Elysium,  and  the  conditions  of  admission  to  it, 
were  gradually  changed ;  and  at  length  it  reappeared,  in  the  under-world, 
as  the  abode  of  the  just.  On  one  side  of  the  primitive  Hades  Tartarus 
had  now  been  drawn  up  to  admit  the  condemned  into  its  penal  tortures, 
and  on  the  other  side  Elysium  was  lowered  down  to  reward  the  justified 
by  receiving  them  into  its  peaceful  and  perennial  happiness;  while,  be- 
tween the  two,  Erebus  remained  as  an  intermediate  state  of  negation  and 
gloom  for  unsentenoed  shades.  The  highly-colored  descriptions  of  this 
subterranean  heaven,  frequently  found  thenceforth,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed were  rarely  accepted  as  solid  verities.  They  were  scarcely  ever 
used,  to  our  knowledge,  as  motives  in  life,  incitement  in  difficulties,  con- 
solation in  sorrow.  They  were  mostly  set  forth  in  poems,  works  even 
professedly  fictitious.  They  were  often  denied  and  ridiculed  in  speeches 
and  writings  received  with  public  applause.  Still,  they  unquestionably 
exerted  some  influence  on  the  common  modes  of  thought  and  feeling, 
had  a  shadowy  seat  in  the  popular  imagination  and  heart,  helped  men  to 
conceive  of  a  blessed  life  hereafter  and  to  long  for  it,  and  took  away 
something  of  the  artificial  horror  with  which,  under  the  power  of  rooted 
superstition,  their  departing  ghosts  hailed  the  dusky  limits  of  futurity : — 

«  Umbra 
Xoo  tacitaa  Erebi  sedes,  DitiAqoe  profandi 
Pallida  regna  petunt." 

First,  then,  from  a  study  of  the  preek  mythology  we  find  all  the  dead 
— a  dull  populace  of  ghosts — fluttering  through  the  neutral  melancholy 
of  Hades  without  discrimination.  And  finally  we  discern  in  the  world 
of  the  dead  a  sad  middle  region,  with  a  Paradise  on  the  right  and  a  Hell 
on  the  left,  the  whole  presided  over  by  three  incorruptible  judges,  who 
appoint  the  new-comers  their  places  in  accordance  with  their  deserts. 

The  question  now  arises.  What  did  the  Greeks  think  in  relation  to  the 
ascent  of  human  souls  into  heaven  among  the  gods  ?  Did  they  except 
none  from  the  remediless  doom  of  Hades  ?  Was  there  no  path  for  the 
wisest  and  best  souls  to  climb  starry  Olympus  ?  To  dispose  of  this  inquiry 
fairly,  four  distinct  considerations  must  be  examined.  First,  Ulysses  sees 
in  the  infernal  regions  the  image  of  Herakles  shooting  the  shadows  of . 
the  Stymphalian  birds,  while  his  soul  is  said  to  be  rejoicing  with  fair- 
legged  Hebe  at  the  banquets  of  the  immortal  gods  in  the  skies.  To  ex- 
plain thifs  we  must  remember  that  Herakles  was  the  son  of  Alcmene,  a 
mortal  woman,  and  of  Zeus,  the  king  of  the  gods.  Accordingly,  in  the 
flames  on  Mount  Oeta,  the  surviving  ghost  which  he  derived  from  his 
mother  descends  to  Hades,  but  the  purified  soul  inherited  from  his  father 
has  the  proper  nature  and  rank  of  a  deity,  and  is  received  into  the 
Olympian  synod.^  Of  course  no  blessed  life  in  heaven  for  the  generality 
of  men  is  here  implied.  Herakles,  being  a  son  and  favorite  of  Zeus,  has 
a  corresponding  destiny  exceptional  from  that  of  other  men. 

»  Orki,  Met.  lib.  ix.  IL  246-272. 
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Secondly,  another  double  representation,  somewhat  similar,  f>ut  having 
an  entirely  different  interpretation,  occurs  in  the  case  of  Orion,  the 
handsome  Hyrian  hunter  whom  Artemis  loved.  At  one  time  he  is  de- 
scribed, like  the  spectre  of  the  North  American  Indian,  chasing  over  the 
Stygian  plain  the  disembodied  animals  he  had  in  his  lifetime  killed  on 
the  mountains : — 

**  Swift  through  the  gloom  a  giant  hunter  flies : 
A  ponderous  brazen  nuice,  with  direful  sway. 
Aloft  he  whirls  to  crush  the  savage  prey ; 
Orim  beasts  in  trains,  that  by  his  truncheon  fell. 
Now,  phantom  forms,  shoot  o'er  the  lawn  of  hell.** 

In  the  common  belief  this,  without  doubt,  was  received  as  actual  fact. 
But  at  another  time  Orion  is  deified  and  shown  as  one  of  the  grandest 
constellations  of  the  sky, — 

**  A  belted  giant,  who,  with  arm  uplift. 
Threatening  the  throne  of  2&eus,  forever  stands. 
Sublimely  impious." 

This,  obviously,  is  merely  a  poetic  symbol,  a  beautiful  artifice  employed 
by  the  poets  to  perpetuate  a  legend  by  associating  it  with  the  imperish- 
able hieroglyphs  of  ttie  galaxy.  It  is  not  credible  that  men  imagined 
that  group  of  stars — only  outlined  in  such  shape  by  the  help  of  arbitrary 
fancy — to  be  literally  the  translated  hunter  himself.  The  meaning 
simply  was  that  he  was  immortalized  through  the  eternal  linking  of  his 
name  and  form  with  a  stellar  cluster  which  would  always  shine  upon  men. 
"  The  reverence  and  gratitude  of  a  weak  world  for  the  heroes  and  bene- 
factors they  could  not  comprehend,  named  them  divinities,  whom  they 
did  star  together  to  an  idolatrous  immortality  which  nationalized  the 
heavens"  with  the  shining  shapes  of  the  great  and  brave.  These  types 
of  poetry,  symbols  lent  to  infant  science,  were  never  meant  to  indicate  a 
literal  translation  and  metamorphosis  of  human  souls,  but  were  honors 
paid  to  the  memories  of  illustrious  men,  emblems  and  pledged  securities 
of  their  unfading  fame.  With  what  glorious  characters,  with  what  forms 
of  deathle.ss  beauty,  defiant  of  decay,  the  sky  was  written  over!  Go  out 
this  evening  beneath  the  old  rolling  dome,  when  the  starry  scroll  is  out-> 
spread,  and  you  may  still  read  the  reveries  of  the  marvelling  minds  of 
the  antique  world,  as  fresh  in  their  magic  loveliness  as  when  the  bards 
and  seers  of  Olympus  and  the  ^gean  first  stamped  them  in  heaven. 
There  "  the  great  snake  binds  in  his  bright  coil  half  the  mighty  host.'' 
There  is  Arion  with  his  harp  and  the  charmed  dolphin.  The  fair  Andro- 
meda, still  chained  to  her  eternal  rock,  looks  mournfully  towards  the 
delivering  hero  whose  conquering  hand  bears  aloft  the  petrific  visage  of 
Medusa.  Far  off  in  the  north  the  gigantic  Bootes  is  seen  driving  towards 
the  Centaur  and  the  Scorpion.  And  yonder,  smiling  benignantly  upon 
the  crews  of  many  a  home-bound  ship,  are  revealed  the  twin-brothers, 
joined  in  the  embrace  of  an  undying  friendship. 
Thirdly,  it  is  asserted  by  several  Latin  authors,  in  general  terms,  thai 
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the  ghost  goes  to  Hades  but  the  soul  ascends  to  heaven ;  and  it  has  been 
inferred — most  erroneously — that  this  statement  contains  the  doctrine  of 
an  abode  for  men  after  death  on  high  with  the  gods.  Ovid  expresses  the 
real  thought  in  full,  thus: — 

''Tern  tegit  camem ;  tainalQin  circamroUt  umbra; 
Orcoa  habet  manes;  qpiritus  astra  petit" 

"The  earth  conceals  the  flesh;  the  shade  flits  round  the  tomb ;  the  under- 
world receives  the  image ;  the  spirit  seeks  the  stars."  Those  conversant 
with  the  opinions  then  prevalent  will  scarcely  doubt  that  these  words 
were  meant  to  express  the  return  of  the  composite  man  to  the  primordial 
elements  of  which  he  was  made.  The  particulars  of  the  dissolving  indi- 
Tidual  are  absorbed  in  the  general  elements  of  the  universe.  Earth  goes 
back  to  earth,  ghost  to  the  realm  of  ghosts,  breath  to  the  air,  fiery 
essence  of  soul  to  the  lofty  ether  in  whose  pure  radiance  the  stars  burn. 
Euripides  expressly  says  that  when  man  dies  each  part  goes  whence 
it  came, — "  the  body  to  the  ground,  the  spirit  to  the  ether."*  There- 
fore the  often-misunderstood  phrase  of  the  Roman  writers,  "the  soul 
seeks  the  stars,"  merely  denotes  the  impersonal  mingling  after  death 
of  the  divine  portion  of  man's  being  with  the  parent  Divinity,  who  was 
supposed  indeed  to  pervade  all  things,  but  more  especially  to  reside 
beyond  the  empyrean. 

Fourthly:  what  shall  be  said  of  the  apotheosis  of  their  celebrated 
heroes  and  emperors  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whereby  these  were 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  deities,  and  seats  were  assigned  them  in 
heaven?  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  ceremony?  It  does  not  sig- 
nify that  a  celestial  immortality  awaits  all  good  men ;  because  it  appears 
as  a  thing  attainable  by  very  few,  is  only  allotted  by  vote  of  the  Senate. 
Neither  was  it  supposed  actually  to  confer  on  its  recipients  equality  of 
attributes  with  the  great  gods,  making  them  peers  of  Zeus  and  Apollo. 
The  homage  received  as  gods  by  Alexander  and  others  during  their  lives, 
the  deification  of  Julius  Ceesar  during  the  most  learned  and  skeptical 
age  of  Rome,  with  other  obvious  considerations,  render  such  a  supposi- 
tion inadmissible.  In  view  of  all  the  direct  evidence  and  collateral  j^ro- 
babilities,  we  conclude  that  the  genuine  import  of  an  ancient  apotheosis 
was  this :  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  person  so  honored  was  admitted, 
in  deference  to  his  transcendent  merits,  or  as  a  special  favor  on  the  part 
of  the  gods,  into  heaven,  into  the  divine  society.  He  was  really  a  human 
soul  still,  but  was  called  a  god  because,  instead  of  descending,  like  the 
multitude  of  human  souls,  to  Hades,  he  was  taken  into  the  abode  and 
company  of  the  gods  above  the  sky.  This  interpretation  derives  sup- 
port from  the  remarkable  declaration  of  Aristotle,  that  "  of  two  friends 
one  must  be  unwilling  that  the  other  should  attain  apotheosis,  because 
in  such  case  they  must  be  forever  separated."'  One  would  be  in  Olympus, 

^— — »»^— ^■^— ~  ' 

•  TIm  BoppUantt,  L  688.  ^  Nicomachean  Ethics,  lib.  viil.  cap.  T. 
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the  other  in  Hades.  The  belief  that  any,  even  a  favored  few,  could  ever 
obtain  tliis  blessing,  was  of  quite  limited  development,  and  probably 
sprang  from  the  esoteric  recesses  of  the  Mysteries.  To  call  a  human 
soul  a  god  is  not  so  bold  a  speech  as  it  may  seem.  Plotinus  says. 
"  Whoever  has  wisdom  and  true  virtue  in  soul  itself  differs  but  little 
<Tom  superior  beings,  in  this  alone  being  inferior  to  them, — that  he  is 
in  body.  Such  an  one,  dying,  may  therefore  properly  say,  with  Empe- 
docles, — 

*  Farewell  I  a  god  immorUl  now  am  L"* 

The  expiring  Vespasian  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  soon  be  a  god."'  Mure 
says  that  the  doctrine  of  apotheosis  belonged  to  the  Greeco-Pelasgic  race 
through  all  their  history.*  Seneca  severely  satirizes  the  ceremony,  and 
the  popular  belief  which  upheld  it,  in  an  elaborate  lampoon  called  Apo- 
colocyntosis,  or  the  reception  of  Claudius  among  the  pumpkins.  The 
broad  travesty  of  Deification  exhibited  in  Pumpkinification  obviously 
measures  the  distance  from  the  honest  credulity  of  one  class  and  period 
to  the  keen  infidelity  of  another. 

One  of  the  most  important  passages  in  Greek  literature,  in  whatever 
aspect  viewed,  is  composed  of  the  writings  of  the  great  Theban  lyrist. 
Let  us  see  what  representation  is  there  made  of  the  fate  of  man  in  the 
unseen  world.  The  ethical  perception,  profound  feeling,  and  searching 
mind  of  Pindar  could  not  allow  him  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  undis- 
criminating  views  of  the  future  state  prevalent  in  his  time.  Upon  such  a 
man  the  problem  of  death  must  weigh  as  a  conscious  burden,  and  his 
reflections  would  naturally  lead  him  to  improved  conclusions.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  him  representing  the  Blessed  Isles  not  as  the  haven  of  a 
few  favorites  of  the  gods,  but  as  the  reward  of  virtue ;  and  the  punish- 
ments of  the  wicked,  too,  are  not  dependent  on  fickle  inclinations,  but 
are  decreed  by  immutable  right.  He  does  not  describe  the  common 
multitude  of  the  dead,  leading  a  dark  sad  existence,  like  phantoms  in  a 
dream :  his  references  to  death  and  Hades  seem  cheerful  in  comparison 
with  those  of  many  other  ancient  Greek  authors.  Dionysius  the  Rhetori- 
cian, speaking  of  his  Threnes, — dirges  sung  at  funerals, — says,  **  Simonides 
lamented  the  dead  pathetically,  Pindar  magnificently." 

His  conceptions  of  the  life  to  come  were  inseparably  connected  with 
certain  definite  locations.  He  believed  Hades  to  be  the  destination  of 
all  our  mortal  race,  but  conceived  it  subdivided  into  a  Tartarus  for  the 
impious  and  an  Elysium  for  the  righteous.  He  thought  that  the  starry 
firmament  was  the  solid  floor  of  a  world  of  splendor,  bliss,  and  immor- 
tality, inhabited  by  the  gods,  but  fatally  inaccessible  to  man.  When  he 
thinks  of  this  place,  it  is  with  a  sigh, — a  sigh  that  man's  aspirations 
towards  it  are  vain  and  his  attempts  to  reach  it  irreverent.  This  latter 
thought  he  enforces  by  an  earnest  allusion  to  the  myth  of  Bellerophon, 
who,  daring  to  soar  to  the  cerulean  seat  of  the  gods  on  the  winged  steed 


s  Soetoulu*,  cap.  xxili.  *  Uift.  Greek  Literature,  vol.  L  ch.  2,  aect.  6. 
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Pegasus,  was  punished  for  his  arrogance  by  being  hurled  down  headlong. 
These  assertions  are  to  be  sustained  by  citations  of  his  own  words. 
The  references  made  arc  to  Donaldson's  edition. 

In  the  second  Pythian  Ode**  Pindar  repeats,  and  would  appear  to 
endorse,  the  old  monitory  legend  of  Ixion,  who  for  his  outrageous 
crimes  was  bound  to  an  ever-revolving  wheel  in  Hades  and  made  to 
utter  warnings  against  such  offences  as  his  own.  In  the  first  Pythian  we 
read,  "Hundred-headed  Typhon,  enemy  of  the  gods,  lies  in  dreadful 
Tartarus.""  Among  the  preserved  fragments  of  Pindar  the  one  num- 
bered two  hundred  and  twenty-three  reads  thus: — "The  bottom  of 
Tartarus  shall  press  thee  down  with  solid  necessities."^  The  following  is 
from  the  first  Isthmian  Ode : — "  He  who,  laying  up  private  wealth,  laughs 
at  the  poor,  does  not  consider  that  he  shall  close  up  his  life  for  Hades 
without  honor.'*"  The  latter  part  of  the  tenth  Nemean  Ode  recounts, 
with  every  appearance  of  devout  belief,  the  history  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
the  god-begotten  twins,  who,  reversing  conditions  with  each  other  on 
successive  days  and  nights,  spent  their  interchangeable  immortality  each 
alternately  in  heaven  and  in  Hades.  The  astronomical  interpretation 
of  this  account  may  be  correct;  but  its  applicability  to  the  wondering 
faith  of  the  earlier  poets  is  extremely  doubtful. 

The  seventh  Isthmian  contains  this  remarkable  sentence  *. — '*  Unequal 
is  the  fate  of  man :  he  can  think  of  great  things,  but  is  too  ephemeral  a 
creature  to  reach  the  brazen-floored  seat  of  the  gods.""  A  similar  senti- 
ment is  expressed  in  the  sixth  Nemean: — "Men  are  a  mere  nothing; 
while  to  the  gods  the  bras^n  heaven  remains  a  firm  abode  forever."" 
The  one  hundred  and  second  fragment  is  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
dirge  composed  by  Pindar  on  the  death  of  the  grandfather  of  Pericles. 
It  runs  in  this  way : — "  Whoso  by  good  fortune  has  seen  the  things  in  the 
hollow  under  the  earth  knows  indeed  the  end  of  life :  he  also  knows  the 
beginning  vouchsafed  by  Zeus."  It  refers  to  initiation  in  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  and  means  that  the  initiate  understands  the  life  which  follows 
death.  It  is  well  known  that  a  clear  doctrine  of  future  retribution  was 
inculcated  in  the  Mysteries  long  before  it  found  general  publication. 
The  ninety-fifth  fragment  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  a  dirge  which  ap- 
pears, from  the  allusion  in  the  first  line,  to  have  been  sung  at  a  funeral 
service  performed  at  midnight,  or  at  least  after  sunset.  "  While  it  is 
night  here  with  us,  to  those  below  shines  the  might  of  the  sun ;  and  the 
red-rosied  meadows  of  their  suburbs  are  filled  with  the  frankincense- 
tree,  and  with  golden  fruits.  Some  delight  themi^elves  there  with  steeds 
and  exercises,  others  with  games,  others  with  lyres ;  and  among  them  all 
iairrblo68oming  fortune  blooms,  and  a  fragrance  is  distilled  through  the 
lovely  region,  and  they  constantly  mingle  all  kinds  of  offerings  with  the 
far-shining  fire  on  the  altars  of  the  gods."  This  evidently  is  a  picture 
of  the  happy  scenes  in  the  fields  that  stretch  around  the  City  of  the 
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Blessed  in  the  under-world,  and  is  introduced  as  a  comfort  to  the 
mourners  over  the  dead  body. 

The  ensuing  passage — the  most  important  one  on  our  subject — is  from 
the  second  Olympic  Ode."  "  An  honorable,  virtuous  man  may  rest 
assured  as  to  his  future  fate.  The  souls  of  the  lawless,  departing  from 
this  life,  suffer  punishment.  One  beneath  the  earth,  pronouncing  sen- 
tence  by  a  hateful  necessity  imposed  upon  him,  declares  the  doom  for 
offences  committed  in  this  realm  of  Zeus.  But  the  good  lead  a  life 
without  a  tear,  among  those  honored  by  the  gods  for  having  always  de- 
lighted in  virtue:  the  others  endure  a  life  too  dreadful  to  look  upon. 
Whoever  has  had  resolution  thrice  in  both  worlds  to  stand  firm,  and  to 
keep  his  soul  pure  from  evil,  has  found  the  path  of  Zeus  to  the  tower  of 
Kronos,  where  the  airs  of  the  ocean  breathe  around  the  Isle  of  the 
Blessed,  and  where— some  from  resplendent  trees,  others  from  the  water — 
glitter  golden  flowers,  with  garlands  of  which  they  wreathe  their  wrists 
and  brows  in  the  righteous  assemblies  of  Rhadamanthus,  whom  father 
Kronos  has  as  his  willing  assistant."  The  "  path  of  ^eus,"  in  the  above 
quotation,  means  the  path  which  Zeus  takes  when  he  goes  to  visit  his 
father  Kronos,  whom  he  originally  dethroned  and  banished,  but  with 
whom  he  is  now  reconciled,  and  who  has  .become  the  ruler  of  the  de- 
parted spirits  of  the  just,  in  a  peaceful  and  joyous  region. 

The  following  passage  constitutes  the  ninety-eighth  fragment.  "To 
those  who  descend  from  a  fruitless  and  ill-starred  life  Persephone  [the 
Queen  of  the  Dead]  will  grant  a  compensation  for  their  former  misfor- 
tune, after  eight  years  [the  judicial  period  of  atonement  and  lustration 
for  great  crimes]  granting  them  their  lives  again.  Then,  illustrious 
kings,  strong,  swift,  wise,  they  shall  become  the  mightiest  leaders ;  and 
afterwards  they  shall  be  invoked  by  men  as  sacred  heroes."  In  this 
piece,  as  in  the  precedirig  one  where  reference  is  made  to  the  thrice- 
living  man,  is  contained  the  doctrine,  early  brought  from  the  East,  that 
souls  may  repeatedly  return  from  the  dead  and  in  new  bodies  lead  new 
lives.  One  other  fragment,  the  ninety-sixth,  added  to  the  foregoing,  will 
make  up  all  the  important  genuine  passages  in  Pindar  relating  to  the 
future  life.  "By  a  beneficent  allotment,  all  travel  to  an  end  freeing 
from  toil.  The  body  indeed  is  subject  to  the  power  of  death ;  but  the 
eternal  image  is  left  alive,  and  this  alone  is  allied  to  the  gods.  When 
we  are  asleep,  it  shows  in  many  dreams  the  approaching  judgment  con- 
cerning happiness  and  misery."  When  our  physical  limbs  are  stretched 
in  insensible  repose,  the  inward  spirit,  rallying  its  sleepless  and  prophetic 
powers,  foretells  the  balancing  awards  of  another  world. 

We  must  not  wholly  confound  with  the  mythological  schemes  of.  the 
vulgar  creed  the  belief  of  the  nobler  philosophers,  many  of  whom,  as  is 
well  known,  cherished  an  exalted  faith  in  the  survival  of  the  conscious 
soul  and  in  a  just  retribution.     "Strike!"  one  of  them  said,  with  the 
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dauntless  courage  of  an  immortal,  to  a  tyrant  who  had  threatened  to 
have  him  brayed  in  a  mortar:  "strike!  you  may  crush  the  shell  of  Anox- 
archua:  you  cannot  touch  his  life."  Than  all  the  maze  of  fabulous 
fancies  and  physical  rites  in  which  the  dreams  of  the  poets  and  the 
guesses  of  the  people  were  entangled,  how  much  more 

**  Jo8t  WM  the  prescience  of  the  eternal  gool 
That  gleamed,  'mid  Cyprian  shades,  on  Zeno's  soul, 
Or  shone  to  Plato  In  the  lonely  cave, — 
God  In  all  space,  and  life  in  every  grare !" 

An  account  of  the  Greek  views  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life  which 
should  omit  the  doctrine  of  Plato  would  be  defective  indeed.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  sublime  autocrat  in  the  realms  of  intellect  has  transcended 
calculation.  However  coldly  his  thoughts  may  have  been  regarded  by 
his  contemporary  countrymen,  they  soon  obtained  cosmopolitan  audience, 
and — 6ur\'iving  the  ravages  of  time  and  ignorance,  overleaping  the  bars 
of  rival  schools  and  sects,  appreciated  and  diffused  by  the  loftiest  spirits 
of  succeeding  ages,  closely  blended  with  their  own  speculations  by  many 
Christian  theologians — ^have  held  an  almost  unparalleled  dominion  over 
the  minds  of  millions  of  men  for  more  than  fifty  generations. 

In  the  various  dialogues  of  Plato,  written  at  different  periods  of  his 
hfe,  there  ore  numerous  variations  and  inconsistencies  of  doctrine. 
There  are  also  many  mythical  passages  obviously  intended  as  symbolic 
statements,  poetic  drapery,  by  no  means  to  be  handled  or  looked  at 
OS  the  severe  outlines  of  dialectic  truth.  Furthermore,  in  these  works 
there  ore  a  vast  number  of  opinions  and  expressions  introduced  by  the 
interlocutors,  who  often  belong  to  antagonistic  schools  of  philosophy,  and 
for  which,  of  course,  Plato  is  not  to  be  held  responsible.  Making  allowance 
for  these  £Eicts,  and  resolutely  grappling  with  the  many  other  difficulties 
of  the  task,  we  shall  now  attempt  to  exhibit  what  we  consider  were  the 
real  teachings  of  Plato  in  relation  to  the  fate  of  the  soul.  This  exposi- 
tion, sketchy  as  it  is,  and  open  to  question  as  it  may  be  in  some  particu- 
lars, is  the  carefully-weighed  result  of  earnest,  patient,  and  repeated 
study  of  all  the  relevant  passages. 

In  the  first  place,  \i  is  plain  that  Plato  had  a  firm  religious  and  phi- 
losophical faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  was  continually 
attracting  his  thoughts,  making  it  a  favorite  theme  with  him  and  exert- 
ing no  faint  influence  on  his  life.  This  faith  rested  both  on  ancient  tra- 
ditions, to  which  he  frequently  refers  with  invariable  reverence,  and  on 
metaphysical  reasonings,  which  he  over  and  over  presents  in  forms  of 
conscientious  elaboration.  There  are  two  tests  of  his  sincerity  of  faith : 
first,  that  he  always  treats  the  subject  with  profound  seriousness; 
secondly,  that  he  always  uses  it  as  a  practical  motive.  "  I  do  not  think,'' 
ioid  Socrates,  "  that  any  one  who  should  now  hear  us,  even  though  he 
were  a  comic  poet,  would  say  that  I  am  talking  idly/'**    Again,  referring 
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to  Homer's  description  of  the  judgments  in  Hades,  he  says,  "  1,  therefore, 
Callicles,  am  persuaded  by  these  accounts,  and  consider  how  I  may  ex- 
hibit my  soul  before  the  judge  in  the  most  healthy  condition.""  "To  a 
base  man  no  man  nor  god  is  a  friend  on  earth  while  living,  nor  under  it 
when  dead,"  say  the  souls  of  their  ancestors  to  the  living;  "but  live 
honorably,  and  when  your  destined  fate  brings  you  below  you  shall  come 
to  us  as  friends  to  friends.""  "We  are  plants,  not  of  earth,  but  of 
heaven.""  We  start,  then,  with  the  affirmation  that  Plato  honestly  and 
cordially  believed  in  a  future  life. 

Secondly,  his  ethical  and  spiritual  beliefs,  like  those  of  nearly  all  the 
ancients,  were  closely  interwoven  with  physical  theories  and  local  re- 
lations. The  world  to  him  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  celestial  region 
of  ideas,  and  the  mundane  region  of  material  phenomena,— corresponding 
pretty  well,  as  Lewes  suggests,  to  our  modem  conception  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Near  the  close  of  the  Pheedo,  Socrates  says  that  the  earth  is  not 
of  the  kind  and  magnitude  usually  supposed.  "  We  dwell  in  a  decayed 
and  corroded,  muddy  and  filthy  region  in  the  sediment  and  hollows  of 
the  earth,  and  imagine  that  we  inhabit  its  upper  parts;  just  as  if  one 
dwelling  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  should  think  that  he  dwelt  on  the  sea, 
and,  beholding  the  sun  through  the  water,  should  imagine  that  the  sea 
was  the  heavens.  So,  if  we  could  fly  up  to  the  summit  of  the  air — as 
fishes  emerging  from  the  sea  to  behold  what  is  on  the  earth  here — and 
emerge  hence,  we  should  know  that  the  true  earth  is  there.  The  people 
there  dwell  with  the  gods,  and  see  things  as  they  really  are;  and  what 
the  sea  is  to  us  the  air  is  to  them,  and  what  the  air  is  to  us  the  ether  is 
to  them."  Again,  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic,  eleventh  chapter, 
the  soul  is  metaphorically  said  in  the  sea  of  this  corporeal  life  to  get 
stones  and  shell-fish  attached  to  it,  and,  fed  on  earth,  to  be  rendered  to 
a  great  extent  earthy,  stony,  and  savage,  like  the  marine  Glaucus,  some 
parts  of  whose  body  were  broken  off  and  others  worn  away  by  the  waves, 
while  such  quantities  of  shells,  sea-weed,  and  stones  had  grown  to  him 
that  he  more  resembled  a  beast  than  a  man.  In  keeping  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Platonic  teaching,  this  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  fallen 
state  of  man  in  his  vile  environment  of  flesh  here  below.  The  soul,  in 
its  earthly  sojourn,  embodied  here,  is  as  much  mutilated  and  degraded 
from  its  equipped  and  pure  condition  in  its  lofty  natal  home,  the  arche- 
typal world  of  Truth  above  the  base  Babel  of  material  existence,  as 
Glaucus  was  on  descending  from  his  human  life  on  the  sunny  shore  to 
his  encrusted  shape  and  blind  prowling  in  the  monstrous  deep. 

At  another  time  Plato  contrasts  the  situation  of  the  soul  on  earth  with 
its  situation  in  heaven  by  the  famous  comparison  of  the  dark  cave.  He 
supposes  men,  unable  to  look  upwards,  dwelling  in  a  cavern  which  has 
an  opening  towards  the  light  extending  lengthwise  through  the  top  of 
the  cavern.     A  great  many  images,  carrying  various  objects  and  talking 
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aloud,  pass  and  repass  along  the  edge  of  the  opening.  Their  shadows 
fall  on  the  side  of  the  cave  helow,  in  front  of  the  dwellers  there ;  also 
the  echoes  of  their  talk  sound  back  from  the  wall.  Now,  the  men,  never 
having  been  or  looked  out  of  the  cave,  would  suppose  these  shadows  to 
be  the  real  beings,  these  echoes  the  real  voices.  As  respects  this  figure, 
says  Plato,  we  must  compare  ourselves  with  such  persons.  The  visible 
region  around  us  is  the  cave,  the  sun  is  the  light,  and  the  soul's  ascent 
into  the  region  of  mind  is  the  ascent  out  of  the  cave  and  the  contem- 
plation of  things  above.* 

Still  again,  Plato  describes  the  ethereal  paths  and  motions  of  the  gods, 
who,  in  their  chariots,  which  are  the  planets  and  stars,  ride  through  the 
universe,  accompanied  by  all  pure  souls,  "the  family  of  true  science, 
contemplating  things  as  they  really  are."  "  Reaching  the  summit,  they 
proceed  outside,  and,  standing  on  the  back  of  heaven,  its  revolution 
carries  them  round,  and  they  behold  that  supercelestial  region  which  no 
poet  here  can  ever  sing  of  as  it  deserves.''  In  this  archetypal  world  all 
souls  of  men  have  dwelt,  though  "  few  have  memory  enough  left,"  "after 
their  fall  hither,"  "to  call  to  mind  former  things  from  the  present." 
"  Now,  of  justice  and  temperance,  and  whatever  else  souls  deem  precious, 
there  are  here  but  faint  resemblances,  dull  images ;  but  beauty  was  then 
Bplendid  to  look  on  when  we,  in  company  with  the  gods,  beheld  that 
blissful  spectacle,  and  were  initiated  into  that  most  blessed  of  all  mys- 
teries, which  we  celebrated  when  we  were  unaffected  by  the  evils  that 
awaited  us  in  time  to  come,  and  when  we  beheld,  in  the  pure  light, 
perfect  and  calm  visions,  being  ourselves  pure  and  as  yet  unmasked  with 
this  shell  of  a  body  to  which  we  are  now  fettered."" 

To  suppose  all  this  employed  by  Plato  as  mere  fancy  and  metaphor  is 
to  commit  an  egregious  error.  In  studying  an  ancient  author,  we  must 
forsake  the  modern  stand-point  of  analysis,  and  envelop  ourselves  in 
the  ancient  atmosphere  of  thought,  where  poetry  and  science  were 
as  indistinguishably  blended  in  the  personal  beliefs  as  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  are  in  the  common  air.  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  Plato 
means  to  teach,  literally,  that  the  soul  was  always  immortal,  and  that 
in  its  anterior  states  of  existence,  in  the  realm  of  ideas  on  high,  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  those  essential  realities  whose  shifting  shadows  alone 
it  can  behold  in  its  lapsed  condition  and  bodily  imprisonment  here. 
That  he  closely  intertwisted  ethical  with  physical  theories,  spiritual  des- 
tinies with  insphering  localities,  the  fortunes  of  men  with  the  revolutions 
of  the  earth  and  stars,  p  a  fact  which  one  can  hardly  read  the  Timreus 
and  fail  to  see;  a  fact  which  continually  reappears.  It  is  strikingly 
shown  in  his  idea  of  the  consummation  of  all  things  at  regular  epochs 
determined  by  the  recurrence  of  a  grand  revolution  of  the  universe, — a 
period  vulgarly  known  under  the  name  of  the  "  Platonic  Year.""  The 
second  point,  therefore,  in  the  present  explanation  of  Plato's  doctrine 
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of  another  life,  is  the  conception  that  there  is  in  the  empyrean  a  glo- 
rious world  of  incorruptible  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness,  the  place  of 
the  gods,  the  native  haunt  of  souls ;  and  that  human  souls,  having  yielded 
to  base  attractions  and  sunk  into  bodies,  are  but  banished  sojourners  in 
this  phenomenal  world  of  evanescent  shadows  and  illusions,  where  they 
are  "  stung  with  resistless  longings  for  the  skies,  and  only  solaced  by  the 
vague  and  broken  reminiscences  of  their  former  state." 

Thirdly,  Plato  taught  that  after  death  an  unerring  judgment  and  com- 
pensation await  all  souls.  Every  soul  bears  in  itself  the  plain  evidence 
of  its  quality  and  deeds,  its  vices  and  virtues ;  and  in  the  unseen  state  it 
will  meet  inevitable  awards  on  its  merits.  "  To  go  to  Hades  with  a  soul 
full  of  crimes  is  the  worst  of  all  evils."**  "  When  a  man  dies,  he  pos- 
sesses in  the  other  world  a  destiny  suited  to  the  life  which  he  has  led  in 
this.'"^  In  the  second  book  of  the  Republic  he  says,  "  We  shall  in  Hades 
suffer  the  punishment  of  our  misdeeds  here;''  and  he  argues  at  much 
length  the  absolute  impossibility  of  in  any  way  escaping  this.  The  fact 
of  a  full  reward  for  all  wisdom  and  justice,  a  full  retribution  for  all 
folly  and  vice,  is  asserted  unequivocally  in  scores  of  passages,  most  of 
them  expressly  connecting  the  former  with  the  notion  of  an  ascent  to 
the  bright  region  of  truth  and  intellect,  the  latter  with  a  descent  to  the 
black  penal  realm  of  Hades.  Let  the  citation  of  a  single  further  example 
suffice.  ''Some  souls,  being  sentenced,  go  to  places  of  punishment 
beneath  the  earth ;  others  are  borne  upward  to  some  region  in  heaven."* 
He  proves  the  genuineness  of  his  faith  in  this  doctrine  by  continually 
urging  it,  in  the  most  earnest,  unaffected  manner,  as  an  animating  motive 
in  the  formation  of  character  and  the  conduct  of  life,  saying,  "  He  who 
neglects  his  soul  will  pass  lamely  through  existence,  and  again  pass  into 
Hades,  aimless  and  unserviceable."* 

The  fourth  and  last  step  in  this  exposition  is  to  show  the  particular 
form  in  which  Plato  held  his  doctrine  of  future  retribution, — the  way  in 
which  he  supposed  the  consequences  of  present  good  and  evil  would 
appear  hereafter.  He  received  the  Oriental  theory  of  transmigration. 
Souls  are  bom  over  and  over.  The  banishment  of  the  wicked  to  Tar- 
tarus is  provisional,  a  preparation  for  their  return  to  incarnate  life.  The 
residence  of  the  good  in  heaven  is  contingent,  and  will  be  lost  the 
moment  they  yield  to  carelessness  or  material  solicitations.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  reborn,  the  happiness  or  misery'  of  their 
renewed  existence,  depend  on  their  character  and  conduct  in  their  pre- 
vious career;  and  thus  a  poetic  justice  is  secured.  At  the  close  of  the 
Timaeus,  Plato  describes  the  whole  animal  kingdom  as  consisting  of  de- 
graded human  souls,  from  "  the  tribe  of  birds,  which  were  light-minded 
souls,  to  the  tribe  of  oysters,  which  have  received  the  most  remote  habita- 
tions as  a  punishment  of  their  extreme  ignorance."  "  After  this  manner, 
then,  both  formerly  and  now,  animals  transmigrate,  experiencing  their 
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changes  through  the  loss  or  acquisition  of  intellect  and  folly/'  The 
general  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  stated  and  implied  very  frequently 
in  many  of  the  Platonic  dialogues.  Some  recent  writers  have  tried  to 
explain  these  representations  as  figures  of  speech,  not  intended  .to  por- 
tray the  literal  facts,  hut  merely  to  hint  their  moral  equivalents.  Such 
persons  seem  to  us  to  hold  Plato's  pages  in  the  full  glare  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  read  them  in  the  philosophic  spirit  of  Bacon  and  Comte, 
instead  of  holding  them  in  the  old  shades  of  the  Academy  and  ponder- 
ing them  in  the  marvelling  spirit  of  Pythagoras  and  Empodocles. 

We  are  led  by  the  following  considerations  to  think  that  Plato  really 
meant  to  accredit  the  transmigration  of  souls  literally.  First,  he  often 
makes  use  of  the  current  poetic  imagery  of  Hades,  and  of  ancient  tradi- 
tions, avowedly  in  a  loose  metaphorical  way,  as  moral  helps,  calling  them 
"  fables."  But  the  metempsychosis  he  sets  forth,  without  any  such  quali- 
fication or  guard,  with  so  much  earnestness  and  frequency,  as  a  promise 
and  a  warning,  that  we  are  forced,  in  the  absence  of  any  indication  to 
the  contrary,  to  suppose  that  he  m^nt  the  statements  as  sober  fact  and 
not  as  mythical  drapery.  As  with  a  parable,  of  course  we  need  not  inter- 
pret all  the  ornamental  details  literally ;  but  we  must  accept  the  central 
idea.  And  in  the  present  case  the  fundamental  thought  is  that  of  re- 
peated births  of  the  soul,  each  birth  trailing  retributive  effects  from  the 
foregone.  For  example,  the  last  four  chapters  of  the  tenth  book  of  the 
Republic  contain  the  account  of  Erus,  a  Pamphylian,  who,  after  lying 
dead  on  the  battle-field  ten  days,  revived,  and  told  what  he  had  seen  in 
the  other  state.  Plato  in  the  outset  explicitly  names  this  recital  an 
"  apologue."  It  recounts  a  multitude  of  moral  and  physical  particulars. 
These  details  may  fairly  enough  be  considered  in  some  degree  as 
mythical  drapery,  or  as  the  usual  traditional  painting ;  but  the  essential 
oon^ption  running  through  the  account,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  told, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  explain  away  as  empty  metaphor.  Now,  that 
essential  conception  is  precisely  this: — ^that  souls  after  death  are  adjudged 
to  Hades  or  to  heaven  as  a  recompense  for  their  sin  or  virtue,  and  that, 
after  an  appropriate  sojourn  in  those  places,  they  are  born  again,  the  for- 
mer ascending,  squalid  and  scarred,  from  beneath  the  earth,  the  latter 
descending,  pure,  from  the  sky.  In  perfect  consonance  with  this  con- 
clusion is  the  moral  drawn  by  Plato  from  the  whole  narrative.  He  simply 
says,  "  If  the  company  will  be  persuaded  by  me,  considering  the  soul  to 
be  immortal  and  able  to  bear  all  evil  and  good,  we  shall  always  persevere 
in  the  road  which  leads  upwards." 

Secondly,  the  conception  of  the  metempsychosis  is  thoroughly  coherent 
with  Plato's  whole  philosophy.  If  he  was  in  earnest  about  any  doctrine, 
it  was  the  doctrine  that  all  knowledge  is  reminiscence.  The  following 
declarations  are  his.  *^Soul  is  older  than  body.''  '^Soulsare  continually 
bom  over  again  from  Hades  into  this  life."  "To  search  and  learn  is 
■imply  to  revive  the  images  of  what  the  soul  saw  in  its  pre-existent  state 

13 
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of  being  in  the  world  of  realities/*"  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  attribute 
a  sincere  belief  in  the  metempsychosis  to  the  acknowledged  author  of 
tha  doctrine  that  the  soul  lived  in  another  world  before  appearing  here, 
and  that  its  knowledge  is  but  reminiscence?  If  born  from  the  other 
world  once,  we  may  be  many  times  ;  and  then  all  that  is  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  dogma  of  transmigration  is  the  idea  of  a  presiding  justice.  Had 
not  Plato  that  idea  ? 

Thirdly,  the  doctrine  of  a  judicial  metempsychosis  was  most  profoundly 
rooted  in  the  popular  faith,  as  a  strict  verity,  throughout  the  great  East, 
ages  before  the  time  of  Plato,  and  was  familiarly  known  throughout 
Greece  in  his  time.  It  had  been  imported  thither  by  Musoius  and 
Orpheus  at  an  early  period,  was  afterwards  widely  recommended  and 
established  by  the  Pythagoreans,  and  was  unquestionably  held  by  many 
of  Plato*s  contemporaries.  He  refers  once  to  those  "who  strongly  believe 
that  murderers  who  have  gone  to  Hades  will  be  obliged  to  come  back 
and  end  their  next  lives  by  suffering  the  same  fate  which  they  had  before 
inflicted  on  others.'*^  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  states  the  con- 
ditions  of  transmigration,  and  the  means  of  securing  exemption  from  it, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Hindus  have  from  immemorial  time: — "The 
soul  which  has  beheld  the  essence  of  truth  remains  free  from  harm  until 
the  next  revolution ;  and  if  it  can  preserve  the  vision  of  the  truth  it 
shall  always  remain  free  from  harm,''  that  is,  be  exempt  from  birth  ;  but 
"  when  it  fails  to  behold  the  field  of  truth  it  fiills  to  the  earth  and  is  im- 
planted in  a  body."®  This  statement — and  several  others  in  the  context 
— corresponds  precisely  with  Hindu  theolog}',  which  proclaims  that  the 
soul,  upon  attaining  real  wisdom, — that  is,  upon  penetrating  beneath  illu- 
sions and  gazing  on  reality, — is  freed  from  the  painful  necessity  of  re- 
peated births.  Now,  since  the  Hindus  and  the  Pythagoreans  held  the 
doctrine  as  a  severe  truth,  and  Plato  states  it  in  the  identical  forms 
which  they  employed,  and  never  implies  that  he  is  merely  poetizing,  we 
naturally  conclude  that  he,  too,  veritably  inculcates  it  as  fact. 

Finally,  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  supposition  when  we  find 
that  his  lineal  disciples  and  most  competent  expounders,  such  as  Proclus, 
and  nearly  all  his  later  commentators,  such  as  Ritter,  have  so  understood 
him.  The  great  chorus  of  his  interpreters,  from  Plotinus  to  Leroux,  with 
scarcely  a  dissentient  voice,  approve  the  opinion  pronounced  by  the 
learned  German  historian  of  philosophy,  that  **  the  conception  of  the 
metempsychosis  is  so  closely  interwoven  both  with  his  physical  system 
and  with  his  ethical  as  to  justify  the  conviction  that  Plato  looked  upon  it 
as  legitimate  and  valid,  and  not  as  a  merely  figurative  exposition  of  the 
soul's  life  after  death."  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  sentence:  Plato 
taught  with  grave  earnestness  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  subject  to  a 
diiBcriminating  retribution,  which  opened  for  its  temporary  residences 
three  local  regions,  heaven,  earth,  and  Hades,  and  which  sometimes  led 

^  Menezenos,  16.  *  The  Laws,  b.  iz.  ch.  10.  *  Phttdrua,  dIMB. 
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it  through  different  grades  of  embodied  being.  "0  thou  youth  who 
thinkest  that  thou  art  neglected  by  the  gods,  the  person  who  has  become 
more  wicked  departs  to  the  more  wicked  souls;  but  he  who  has  become 
better  departs  to  the  better  souls,  both  in  life  and  in  all  deaths."* 

Whether  Aristotle  taught  or  denied  the  immortality  of  (he  soul  has 
been  the  subject  of  innumerable  debates  from  his  own  time  until  now. 
It  is  certainly  a  most  ominous  fact  that  his  great  name  has  been  cited  as 
authority  for  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  by  so  many  of  his 
keenest  followers ;  for  this  has  been  true  of  weighty  representatives  of 
every  generation  of  his  discii)les.  Antagonistic  advocates  have  collected 
from  his  works  a  large  number  of  varying  statements,  endeavoring  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  literal  and  the  figurative,  the  esoteric  and  the  popu- 
lar. It  is  not  worth  our  while  here,  either  for  their  intrinsic  interest  or 
for  their  historic  importance,  to  quote  the  passages  and  examine  the  argu- 
ments. All  that  is  required  for  our  purpose  may  be  expressed  in  the 
language  of  Ritter,  who  has  carefully  investigated  the  whole  subject : — 
"  No  passage  in  his  extant  works  is  decisive ;  but,  from  the  general  con- 
text of  his  doctrine,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  no  conception  of  the  immor- 
tality of  any  individual  rational  entity."" 

It  would  take  a  whole  volume  instead  of  a  chapter  to  set  forth  the 
multifarious  contrasting  tenets  of  individual  Greek  philosophers,  from 
the  age  of  Pherecydes  to  that  of  lamblichus,  in  relation  to  a  future  life. 
Not  a  few  held,  with  Empedocles,  that  human  life  is  a  penal  state,  the 
doom  of  such  immortal  souls  as  for  guilt  have  been  disgraced  and  ex- 
pelled from  heaven.  "  Man  is  a  fallen  god  condemned  to  wander  on  the 
earth,  sky-aspiring  but  sense-clouded.''  Purged  by  a  sufficient  penance, 
he  returns  to  his  former  godlike  existence.  "  When,  leaving  this  body, 
thou  comest  to  the  free  ether,  thou  shalt  be  no  longer  a  mortal,  but  an 
undying  god.''  Notions  of  this  sort  fairly  represent  no  small  proportion 
of  tlie*  speculations  upon  the  fate  of  the  soul  which  often  reappear 
throughout  the  course  of  Greek  litcraturew  Another  class  of  philosophers 
are  represented  by  such  names  as  Marcus  Antoninus,  who,  comparing 
death  to  disembarkation  at  the  close  of  a  voyage,  says,  "If  you  land  upon 
another  life,  it  will  not  be  empty  of  gods:  if  you  land  in  nonentity,  you 
will  have  done  with  pleasures,  pains,  and  drudgery.''^  And  again  he 
writes,  "  If  souls  survive,  how  has  ethereal  space  made  room  for  them  all 
from  eternity  ?  How  has  the  earth  found  room  for  all  the  bodies  buried 
in  it?  The  solution  of  the  latter  problem  will  solve  the  former.  The 
corp*ie  turns  to  dust  and  makes  space  for  another :  so  the  spirit,  let  loose 
into  the  air,  after  a  while  dissolves,  and  is  either  renewed  into  another 
soul  or  absorbed  into  the  universe.  Thus  room  is  made  for  succession.*'" 
These  passages,  it  will  be  observed,  leave  the  survival  of  the  soul  at  all 
entirely' hypothetical,  and,  even  supposing  it  to  survive,  allow  it  but  a 
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temporary  duration.  Such  was  the  common  view  of  the  great  sect  of  th« 
Stoics.  They  all  agreed  that  there  was  no  real  immortality  for  the  soul ; 
but  they  differed  greatly  as  to  the  time  of  its  dissolution.  In  the  words 
of  Cicero,  "Diu  mansuros  aiunt  animos ;  semper ^  ncgant:**  they  say  souls 
endure  for^  long  time,  but  not  forever.  Cleanthes  taught  that  th« 
intensity  of  existence  after  death  would  depend  on  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  the  particular  soul.  Chrysippus  held  that  only  the  souls  of  the 
wise  and  good  would  survive  at  all.**  Pansetius  said  the  soul  always  died 
with  the  body,  because  it  was  born  with  it, — which  he  proved  by  the  re- 
semblances of  children's  souls  to  those  of  their  parents.**  Seneca  has  Ow 
great  many  contradictory  passages  on  this  subject  in  his  works ;  but  his 
preponderant  authority,  upon  the  whole,  is  that  the  soul  and  the  body 
perish  together."  At  one  time  he  says,  •* The  day  thou  fearest  as  the  last 
is  the  birthday  of  eternity."  "  As  an  infant  in  the  womb  is  preparing 
to  dwell  in  this  world,  so  ought  we  to  consider  our  present  life  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  life  to  come."*^  At  another  time  he  says,  with  stunning 
bluntness,  "  There  is  nothing  after  death,  and  death  itself  is  nothing." 

Post  mortem  nihil  est,  ipMque  mora  nihil.* 

Besides  the  mystics,  like  Plotinus,  who  affirmed  the  strict  eternity  of 
the  soul,  and  the  Stoics,  like  Poseidonius,  who  believed  that  the  soul, 
having  had  a  beginning,  must  have  an  end,  although  it  might  endure  for 
a  long  period  after  leaving  the  body,  there  were  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  two  other  classes  of  believers  in  a  future  life, — namely,  the  igno- 
rant body  of  the  people,  who  credited,  more  or  less  fully,  the  common  fables 
concerning  Hades;  and  an  educated  body  of  select  minds,  who,  while 
casting  off  the  popular  superstitions,  yet  clung  tenaciously  to  the  great 
fact  of  immortality  in  some  form  or  other,  without  attempting  to  define 
the  precise  mode  of  it. 

There  was  among  the  illiterate  populace,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  even 
from  the  age  of  Eumolpus  to  that  of  Augustus,  a  good  deal  of  firm  faith 
in  a  future  life,  according  to  the  gross  scheme  and  particulars  preserved 
to  us  still  in  the  classic  mythology.  A  thousand  current  allusions  and 
statements  in  the  general  literature  of  those  times  prove  the  actual 
existence  of  a  common  and  literal  belief  in  Hades  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments. This  was  far  from  being,  in  the  average  apprehension,  a  mere 
myth.  Plato  says,  "  Many,  of  tiieir  own  accord,  have  wisheil  to  descend 
into  Hades,  induced  by  the  hope  of  there  seeing  and  being  with  those 
they  have  loved.""  He  also  says,  "  When  a  man  is  about  to  die,  the 
stories  of  future  punishment  which  he  had  formerly  ridiculed  trouble 
him  with  fears  of  their  truth."*"  And  that  frightful  accounts  of  hell 
really  swayed  and  terrified  the  people,  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  the 


M  Pluterch,  Plac.  Phil.  iv.  7.  *  Tnsc.  Qnaest.  lib.  1.  cap.  82. 
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Roman  republic,  appears  from  the  earnest  and  elaborate  arguments  em- 
ployed by  various  writei-s  to  refute  them. 

The  same  thing  is  shown  by  the  religious  ritual  enacted  at  funerals 
and  festivals,  the  forms  of  public  and  private  worship  observed  till  after 
the  conversion  of  Constantine.  The  cake  of  rice  and  honey  borne  in 
the  dead  hand  for  Cerberus,  the  periodical  offerings  to  the  ghosts  of  the 
departed,  as  at  the  festivals  called  Feralia  and  Parentalia,^'  the  pictures 
of  the  scenery  of  the  under-world,  hung  in  the  temples,  of  which  there 
was  a  famous  one  by  Polygnotus,*' — all  imply  a  literal  crediting  of  the 
vulgar  doctrine.  Altars  were  set  up  on  the  spots  where  Tiberius  and 
Caius  Gracchus  were  murdered,  and  services  were  there  performed  in 
honor  of  their  manes.  Festus,  an  old  Roman  lexicographer  who  lived 
in  the  second  or  third  century,  tells  us  there  was  in  the  Comitium  a 
stone-covered  pit  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  mouth  of  Ofcus,  and  was 
opened  three  days  in  the  year  for  souls  to  rise  out  into  the  upper  world.** 
Apuleius  describes,  in  his  treatise  on  **  the  god  of  Socrates,"  the  Roman 
conceptions  of  the  departed  spirits  of  men.  They  called  all  disembodied 
human  souls  "  lemures."  Those  of  good  men  were  "  lares,"  those  of  bad 
men  "larvce."  And  when  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  specified  soul 
was  a  lar  or  a  larva,  it  was  named  "  manes."  The  lares  were  mild  house- 
hold gods  to  their  posterity.  The  larvee  were  wandering,  frightful  shapes, 
harmless  to  the  pious,  but  destructive  to  the  reprobate.** 

The  belief  in  necromancy  is  well  known  to  have  prevailed  extensively 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Aristophanes  represents  the  coward, 
Pisander,  going  to  a  necromancer  and  asking  to  "  see  his  own  soul,  which 
had  long  departed,  leaving  him  a  man  with  breath  alone."**  In  Latin 
hterature  no  popular  terror  is  more  frequently  alluded  to  or  exemplified 
than  the  dre^id  of  seeing  ghosts.  Every  one  will  recall  the  story  of  the 
phantom  that  appeared  in  the  tent  of  Brutus  before  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
It  pervades  the  "  Haunted  House"  of  Plautus.  Callimachus  wrote  the 
following  couplet  as  an  epitaph  on  the  celebrated  misanthrope: — 

**  Timon,  hat'st  thou  the  world  or  Hades  wone?    Speak  clt»ArI 
Hades,  0  fool,  bccanse  there  are  more  of  us  here  1'*^ 

Pythagoras  is  said  once  to  have  explained  an  earthquake  as  being  caused 
by  a  synod  of  ghosts  assembled  under  ground  !  It  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  numerous  jokes  attributed  to  the  great  Samian ;  a  good  nut  for  the 
spirit-rappers  to  crack.  There  is  an  epigram  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  on 
one  Lycon,  who  died  of  the  gout : — 

**  lie  who  before  could  not  to  mncli  as  walk  alone. 
The  whole  long  rood  to  Hades  traveird  in  one  night !'' 

Philostratus  declares  that  the  shade  of  Apollonius  appeared  to  a  skeptical 
disciple  of  his  and  said,  *'The  soul  is  immortal."*^     It  is  unquestionable 
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that  the  superstitious  fables  about  the  under-world  and  ghosts  had  a 
powerful  hold,  for  a  very  long  period,  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman 
imagination,  and  were  widely  accepted  as  facts. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  many  persons  of  more  advanced  culture 
to  whom  such  coarse  and  fanciful  representations  had  become  incredible, 
but  who  still  held  loyally  to  the  simple  idea  of  the  sur\'ival  of  tlie  soul. 
They  cherished  a  strong  expectation  of  another  life,  although  they  rejected 
the  revolting  form  and  drapery  in  which  the  doctrine  was  usually  set 
forth.  Xenophon  puts  the  following  speech  into  the  mouth  of  the  ex- 
piring Cyrus: — "  I  was  never  able,  my  children,  to  persuade  myself  that 
ihe  soul,  as  long  as  it  was  in  a  mortal  body,  lived,  but  when  it  was  removed 
from  this,  that  it  died ;  neither  could  I  believe  that  the  soul  ceased  to 
think  when  separated  from  the  unthinking  and  senseless  body ;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  most  probable  that  when  pure  and  free  from  any  union 
with  the  body,  then  it  became  most  wise."**  Every  one  has  read  of  the 
young  mart  whose  faith  and  curiosity  were  so  excited  by  Plato's  writings 
that  he  committed  suicide  to  test  the  fact  of  futurity.  Callimachus  tells 
the  story  neatly : — 

*'  CleombrotiM,  the  AiDbracian,  haring  Mid,  *  Farewell, 
0  inn  !*  leap'd  from  a  lofty  wall  into  the  world 

Of  ghoats.    No  deadly  ill  had  chanced  to  him  at  all ;  . 

But  he  had  read  in  llato's  book  upon  the  noul.**^ 

The  falling  of  Cato  on  his  sword  at  Utica,  after  carefully  perusing  the 
Phiedo,  is  equally  familiar. 

In  the  cose  of  Cicero,  too, — notwithstanding  his  fluctuations  of  feeling 
and  the  obvious  contradictions  of  sentiment  in  some  of  his  letters  and 
his  more  deliberate  essays, — it  is,  ui)on  the  whole,  plain  enough  that, 
while  he  always  regarded  the  vulgar  notions  as  puerile  falsehoods,  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  life  to  come  was  powerful  in  him.  TJiis  may  be  stated 
as  the  result  of  a  jmtient  investigation  and  balancing  of  all  that  he  says 
on  the  subject,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  says  it.  To  cite 
and  criticize  the  passages  here  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  too  little 
profit. 

At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Titus  made  a  speech  to  his  soldiers,  in  the 
course  of  it  saying  to  them,  "Those  souls  which  are  severed  from  their 
fleshly  bodies  by  the  sword  in  battle,  are  received  by  the  pure  ether  and 
joined  to  that  company  which  are  placed  among  the  stars."**  The 
beautiful  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  that  loveliest  of  all  the  myths  con- 
cerning the  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  a  creation  by  no  means  foreign 
to  the  prevalent  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  time  when  it  was  written. 
The  •*  Dissertations"  of  Maximus  Tyrius  abound  with  sentences  like  the 
following.  "  This  very  thing  which  the  multitude  call  death  is  the  birth 
of  a  new  life,  and  the  beginning  of  immortality.""  "  When  Pherecydes 
lay  sick,  conscious  of  spiritual  energy,  he  cared  not  for  bodily  disease, 

«  Cyropndia,  lib.  viii.  cap.  7.  ^  Epigram  XXIV.  »  Josophus,  De  Bell.  lib.  ri.  cap.  1.  n  Diis.  XXV. 
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his  soul  standing  erect  and  looking  for  release  from  its  cumbersome 
vestment.  So  a  man  in  chains,  seeing  the  walls  of  his  prison  crumbling, 
waits  for  deliverance,  that  from  the  darkness  in  which  he  has  been  buried 
he  may  soar  to  the  ethereal  regions  and  be  filled  with  glorious  light."" 

The  conception  of  man  as  a  member  of  the  cosmic  family  of  gods  and 
genii  was  known  to  all  the  classic  philosophers,  and  was  cherished  by  the 
larger  portion  of  them.  Pindar  affirms  one  origin  for  gods  and  men. 
Plato  makes  wise  souls  accompany  the  gods  in  their  excursions  about  the 
sky.  Cicero  argues  that  heaven,  and  not  Hades,  is  the  destination  of  the 
soul  at  death,  because  the  soul,  being  lighter  than  the  earthly  elements 
surrounding  it  here,  would  rise  aloft  through  the  natural  force  of  gravi- 
tation.** Plutarch  says,  **  Demons  are  the  spies  and  scouts  of  the  gods, 
wandering  and  circuiting  around  on  their  commands."  Disembodied 
souls  and  demons  were  the  same.  The  prevalence  of  such  ideas  as  these 
produced  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  imagination  a  profound  sense  of 
invisible  beings,  a  sense  which  was  further  intensified  by  the  popular 
personifications  of  all  natural  forces,  as  in  fountains  and  trees,  full  of 
lapsing  naiads  and  rustling  dryads.  An  illustrative  fact  is  furnished 
by  an  effect  of  the  tradition  that  Thetis,  snatching  the  body  of  Achilles 
from  the  funeral-pile,  conve^'ed  him  to  Leuke,  an  island  in  the  Black 
Sea.  The  mariners  sailing  by  often  fancied  they  saw  his  mighty  shade 
flitting  along  the  shore  in  the  dusk  of  evening.^  But  a  passage  in  Hesiod 
yields  a  more  adequate  illustration  : — "When  the  mortal  remains  of  those 
who  flourbhed  during  the  golden  age  were  hidden  beneath  the  earth, 
their  souls  became  beneficent  demons,  still  hovering  over  the  world  they 
once  inhabited,  and  still  watching,  clothed  in  thin  air  and  gliding 
rapidly  through  every  region  of  the  earth,  as  guardians  over  the  affairs 
of  men."» 

But  there  were  always  some  who  denied  the  common  doctrine  of  a 
future  life  and  scoffed  at  its  physical  features.  Through  the  absurd 
extravagances  of  poets  and  augurs,  and  through  the  growth  of  critical 
thought,  this  unbelief  went  on  increasing  from  the  days  of  Anaxagoras, 
when  it  was  death  to  call  the  sun  a  ball  of  fire,  to  the  days  of  Catiline, 
when  Julius  Csesar  could  be  chosen  Pontifex  Maximud,  almost  before  the 
Senate  had  cehsed  to  reverberate  his  voice  openly  asserting  that  death 
was  the  utter  end  of  man.  Plutarch  dilates  upon  the  wide  skepticism 
of  the  Greeks  as  to  the  infernal  world,  at  the  close  of  his  essay  on  the 
maxim,  "Live  concealed."  The  portentous  growth  of  irreverent  un- 
belief, the  immense  change  of  feeling  from  awe  to  ribaldry,  is  made 
obvious  by  a  glance  from  the  known  gravity  of  Hesiod's  "Descent  of 
Theseus  and  Pirithous  into  Hades,"  to  Lucian's  "  Kataplous,"  which  re- 
presents the  cobbler  Mycillus  leaping  from  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  swim- 
ming after  Charon's  boat,  climbing  into  it  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 


«  DiM.  XU.  H  TiMC.  Quest.  Ub  i.  cap.  17.  M  MUller,  Greek  LiteFRtar«,  ch.  tL 
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tyrant  MegiEipenthes  and  tormenting  him  the  whole  way.  Pliny,  in  h& 
Natural  History,  afSrms  that  death  is  an  everlasting  sleep."*  The  whole 
great  sect  of  the  Epicureans  united  in  supporting  that  belief  by  the 
combined  force  of  ridicule  and  argument.  Their  views  are  the  most  fully 
and  ably  defended  by  the  consummate  Lucretius,  in  his  masterly  poem  on 
the  "  Nature  of  Things."  Horace,*'  Juvenal,"  Persius,"*  concur  in  scout- 
ing at  the  tales  which  once,  when  recited  on  the  stage,  had  made  vast 
audiences  perceptibly  tremble."  And  Cicero  asks,  "  What  old  woman  is 
so  insane  as  to  fear  these  things  ?"" 

There  were  two  classes  of  persons  who  sought  diflPerently  to  free  man- 
kind from  the  terrors  which  had  invested  the  whole  prospect  of  death 
and  another  world.  The  first  were  the  materialists,  who  endeavored  to 
prove  that  death  was  to  man  the  absolute  end  of  every  thing.  Secondly, 
there  were  the  later  Platonists,  who  maintained  that  this  world  is  the 
only  Hades,  that  heaven  is  our  home,  that  all  death  is  ascent  to  better 
life.  '*To  remain  dn  high  with  the  gods  is  life;  to  descend  into  this 
world  is  death,  a  descent  into  Orcus,''  they  said.  The  following  couplet, 
of  an  unknown  date,  is  translated  from  the  Greek  Anthology : — 

**  Diogenes,  whose  tab  itood  by  the  road, 
Now,  beiug  dead,  haa  the  atara  for  hia  abode." 

Macrobius  writes,  in  his  commentary  on  the  "  Dream  of  Scipio,"  "Here, 
on  earth,  is  the  cavern  of  Dis,  the  infernal  region.  The  river  of  oblivion 
is  the  wandering  of  the  mind  forgetting  the  majesty  of  its  former  life 
and  thinking  a  residence  in  the  body  tlie  only  life.  Phlegethon  is  the 
fires  of  wrath  and  desire.  Acheron  is  retributive  sadness.  Cocytus  is 
wailing  tears.  Styx  is  the  whirlpool  of  hatreds.  The  vulture  eternally 
tearing  the  liver  is  the  torment  of  an  evil  conscience. ''•* 

To  the  ancient  Greek  in  general, death  was  a  sad  doom.  When  he  lost 
a  friend,  he  sighed  a  melancholy  farewell  after  him  to  the  faded  shore 
of  ghosts.  Summoned  himself,  he  departed  with  a  lingering  look  at  the 
sun,  and  a  tearful  adieu  to  the  bright  day  and  the  green  earth.  To  the 
Roman,  death  was  a  grim  reality.  To  meet  it  himself  he  girded  up  his 
loins  with  artificial  firmness.  But  at  its  ravages  among  his  friends  he 
wailed  in  anguished  abandonment.  To  his  dying  vision  there  was  indeed 
a  future ;  but  shapes  of  distrust  and  shadow  stood  upon  its  disconsolate 
borders ;  and,  when  the  prospect  had  no  horror,  he  still  shrank  from  its 
poppied  gloom. 

••  Lib.  H.  cap.  7.  w  Lib.  i.  epist.  16.  «  Sat.  IL  ••Sat.IL 
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CHAPTER    XL 

MOHAMMEDAN   DOCTRINE   OF  A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

Islam  has  been  a  mighty  power  in  the  earth  since  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century.  A  more  energetic  and  trenchant  faith  than  it  was  for  eight 
hundred  years  has  not  appeared  among  men.  Finally  expelled  from  its 
startling  encampments  in  Spain  and  the  Archipelago,  it  still  rules  with 
tenacious  hold  over  Turkey,  a  part  of  Tartary,  Palestine,  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  large  portions  of  Africa.  At  this  moment,  as  to  adherence  and 
influence,  it  is  subordinate  only  to  the  two  foremost  religious  systems 
in  the  world, — ^Buddhism  and  Christianity.  The  dogmatic  structure  of 
Islam  as  a  theology  and  its  practical  power  as  an  experimental  religion 
offer  a  problem  of  the  gravest  interest.  But  we  must  hasten  on  to  give 
an  exposition  of  merely  those  elements  in  it  which  are  connected  with 
its  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

It  is  a  matter  of  entire  notoriety  that  there  is  but  the  least  amount 
of  originality  in  the  tenets  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  blending 
together  of  those  tenets  was  distinctive,  the  unifying  soul  breathed  into 
them  was  a  new  creation,  and  the  great  aim  to  which  the  whole  was 
subordinated  was  peculiar;  but  the  component  doctrines  themselves, 
with  slight  exception,  existed  before  as  avowed  principles  in  the  various 
systems  of  belief  and  practice  that  prevailed  around.  Mohammed 
adopted  many  of  the  notions  and  customs  of  the  pagan  Arabs,  the 
central  dogma  of  the  Jews  as  to  the  unity  of  God,  most  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  innumerable  fanciful  conceits  of  the 
Rabbins,^  whole  doctrines  of  the  Magians  with  their  details,  some  views 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  extensive  portions  of  a  corrupted  Christianity, 
grouping  them  together  with  many  modifications  of  his  own,  and  such 
additions  as  his  genius  afforded  and  his  exigencies  required.  The  motley 
strangely  results  in  a  compact  and  systematic  working  faith. 

The  Islamites  are  divided  into  two  great  sects, — the  Sunnees  and  the 
Sheeahs.  The  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Turks  are  Sunnees,  are  dominant  in 
numbers  and  authority,  are  strict;  literalists,  and  are  commonly  con« 
sidered  the  orthodox  believers.  The  Persians  are  Sheeahs,  are  inferior 
in  point  of  numbers,  arc  somewhat  freer  in  certain  interpretations, 
placing  a  mass  of  tradition,  like  the  Jewish  Mischna,  on  a  level  with  the 
Koran,'  and  are  usually  regarded  as  heretical.     To  apply  our  own  eccle- 


>  RabM  Abrahmn  Q«iger,  Prim  Emay  npon  the  qnestion,  proposed  by  the  UniTcrsity  of  Bonn, 
**  Wm  bat  Mohammed  ans  dem  Judentbum  aufgcnommen  ?** 
*  Sferrick,  Tnuwiatlou  of  the  Eheeak  Traditions  of  Mohammed  in  the  IlyAt-ul-Kuloub,  nute  x. 
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siastical  phraseologj'  to  thorn,  tho  latter  are  the  Moslem  Protestants,  the 
fonner  the  Moslem  Catholics.  Yet  in  relation  to  almost  every  thing 
which  should  seem  at  all  fundamental  or  vital  they  agree  in  their 
teachings.  Their  differences  in  general  are  upon  trivial  opinions,  or 
esi>ecially  u]:>on  ritual  i)articulai*s.  For  instance,  the  Sheeahs  send  all 
the  Suunees  to  hell  because  in  their  ablutions  they  wash  from  the  elbow 
to  the  finger-tips;  the  Sunnees  return  the  compliment  to  their  rival 
sectarists  because  they  wash  from  the  finger-tips  to  the  elbow.  Within 
these  two  grand  denominations  of  Sheeah  and  Sunnee  are  found  a  mul- 
titude of  petty  sects,  separated  from  each  other  on  various  questions  of 
speculative  faith  and  ceremonial  practice.  Some  take  the  Koran  alone, 
and  that  in  its  plain  literal  sense,  as  their  authority.  Others  read  the 
Koran  in  the  explanatory  light  of  a  vast  collection  of  parables,  proverbs, 
legends,  purporting  to  be  from  Mohammed.  There  is  no  less  than  a 
Before  of  mystic  allegorizing  sects*  who  reduce  almost  every  thing  in  the 
Koran  to  symbol,  or  spiritual  signification,  and  some  of  whom — as  the 
Sufis — are  the  most  rapt  and  imaginative  of  all  the  enthusiastic  devotees 
in  the  world. 

A  cardinal  point  in  the  Mohammedan  faith  is  the  asserted  existence 
of  angels,  celestial  and  infornnl.  Eblis  is  Satan.  He  was  an  angel  of 
lofty  rank;  but  when  God  created  Adam  and  bade  all  the  angels  worship 
him,  Eblis  refused,  saying,  **I  was  created  of  fire,  he  of  clay:  I  am  more 
excellent  and  will  not  bow  to  him."*  Upon  this  God  condemned  Eblis 
and  expelled  him  from  Paradise.  He  then  became  the  unappeasable  foe 
and  seducing  destroyer  of  men.  He  is  the  father  of  those  swarms  of 
jins,  or  evil  spirits,  who  crowd  all  hearts  and  space  with  temptations  and 
pave  the  ten  thousand  paths  to  hell  with  lures  for  men. 

The  next  consideration  preliminary  to  a  clear  exhibition  of  our  special 
subject,  is  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  the  unflinching  fatalism  which 
l)ervades  and  crowns  this  religion.  The  breath  of  this  appalling  faith  is 
saturated  with  fatality,  and  its  very  name  of  Islam  means  **  Submission." 
In  heaven  the  prophet  saw  a  prodigious  wax  tablet,  called  the  "Pre- 
sented Table,"  on  which  were  written  the  decrees  of  all  events  between 
the  morning  of  creation  and  the  day  of  judgment.  The  burning  core 
of  Mohammed's  preaching  was  the  proclamation  of  the  one  true  God 
whose  volition  bears  the  irresistible  destiny  of  the  universe;  and  in- 
separably associated  with  this  was  an  intense  hatred  of  idolatry,  fanned 
by  the  wings  of  God's  wrath  and  producing  a  fanatic  sense  of  a  divine 
commission  to  avenge  him  on  his  nisulters  and  vindicate,  for  him  his 
rightful  worship  from  every  nation.  There  is  an  apparent  conflict 
between  the  Mohammedan  representations  of  God's  absolute  predestina- 
tion of  all  things,  and  the  abundant  exhortations  to  all  men  to  accept  the 
true  faith  and  V>ring  forth  good  works,  and  thus  make  sure  of  an  accept- 
able account  in  the  day  of  judgment.     The  former  make  God's  irreversi- 

*  CliurcbUl,  Mouut  Lebanon,  vol.  i.  ch.  xv.       *  Sale's  Trauftlatiou  of  the  Koran,  ch.  tU. 
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ble  will  all  in  all.  The  latter  seem  to  place  alternative  conditions  be- 
fore men,  and  to  imply  in  them  a  power  of  choice.  But  this  is  a  contra- 
diction inseparable  from  the  discussion  of  God's  infinite  sovereignty  and 
man's  individual  freedom.  The  inconsistency  is  as  gross  in  Augustine 
and  Calvinism  as  it  is  in  the  Arabian  lawgiver  and  the  creed  of  the 
Sunnees.  The  Koran,  instead  of  solving  the  difficulty,  boldly  cuts  it,  and 
does  that  in  exactly  the  some  way  as  the  thorough  Calvinist.  God  has 
respectively  elected  and  reprobated  all  the  destined  inhabitants  of 
heaven  and  hell,  unalterably,  independently  of  their  choice  or  action. 
At  the  same  time,  reception  of  the  true  faith,  and  a  life  conformed  to  it, 
are  virtually  necessary  for  salvation,  because  it  is  decreed  that  all  the 
elect  shall  profess  and  obey  the  true  faith.  Their  obedient  reception  of 
it  proves  them  to  be  elected.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  foreordained  that 
none  of  the  reprobate  shall  become  disciples  and  followers  of  the  Pro- 
phet. Their  rejection  of  him,  their  wicked  misbelief,  is  the  evidence  of 
their  original  reprobation.  As  the  Koran  itself  expresses  it,  salvation  is 
for  "all  who  are  willing  to  be  warned;  but  they  shall  not  be  warned  un- 
less God  please:''^  **all  who  shall  be  willing  to  walk  uprightly;  but  they 
shall  not  be  willing  unless  God  willeth.'^* 

But  such  fine-drawn  distinctions  are  easily  lost  from  sight  or  spurned 
in  the  eager  affVuy  of  affairs  and  the  imminent  straits  of  the  soul. 
While  in  dogma  and  theory  the  profession  of  an  orthodox  belief,  together 
with  scrupulous  prayer,  fasting,  alms,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  or 
the  absence  of  these  things,  simply  denotes  the  foregone  determinations 
of  God  in  regard  to  the  given  individuals,  in  practice  and  feeling  the 
contrasted  beliefs  and  courses  of  conduct  are  held  to  obtain  heaven  and 
hell.  And  we  find,  accordingly,  that  Mohammed  s^x^ke  as  if  God's 
primeval  ordination  had  fixed  all  things  forever,  whenever  he  wished  to 
awaken  in  his  followers  reckless  valor  and  implicit  submission.  *'  Whole 
armies  cannot  slay  him  who  is  fated  to  die  in  his  bed.''  On  the  contrary, 
when  he  sought  to  win  converts,  to  move  his  hearers  by  threatenings  and 
persuasions,  he  spoke  as  if  every  thing  pertaining  to  human  weal  and 
woe,  present  and  future,  rested  on  conditions  within  the  choice  of  men. 
Say,  '*  'There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,'  and  heaven 
shall  be  your  portion ;  but  cling  to  your  delusive  errors,  and  you  shall  bo 
companions  of  the  infernal  fire."  Practically  speaking,  the  essence  of 
propagandist  Islam  was  a  sentiment  like  this.  All  men  who  do  not 
follow  Mohammed  are  accursed  misbelievers.  We  are  God's  chosen 
avengers,  the  commissioned  instruments  for  reducing  his  foes  to  submis- 
sion. Engaged  in  that  work,  the  hilts  of  all  our  scimitars  are  in  his 
hand.  lie  snatches  his  servant-martyr  from  the  battle-field  to  heaven. 
Thus  the  weapons  of  the  unbelievers  send  their  slain  to  paradise,  while 
the  weapons  of  the  believers  send  their  slain  to  hell.  Up,  then,  with 
the  crescent  banner,  and,  dripping  with  idolatrous  gore,  let  it  gleam  over 
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mountain  and  plain  till  our  sickles  have  reaped  the  earth !  "  The  sword 
is  the  key  of  heaven  and  the  key  of  hell.  A  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the 
cause  of  Allah,  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months 
of  fasting  and  prayer.  Whoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven.  In 
the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion  and 
odoriferous  as  musk."^  An  infuriated  zeal  against  idolaters  and  un- 
believers inflamed  the  Moslem  heart,  a  fierce  martial  enthusiasm  filled 
the  Moslem  soul,  and  tangible  visions  of  paradise  and  hell  floated,  illu- 
#minate,  through  the  Moslem  imagination.  And  so  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  Caucasus,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  polity  of 
Mohammed  overran  the  nations,  with  the  Koran  in  its  left  hand,  the 
exterminating  blade  in  its  right,  one  thunder-shout  still  breaking  from 
its  awful  lips: — "Profess  Isldm,  and  live,  with  the  clear  prospect  of  eternal 
bliss  beyond  life ;  reject  it,  and  die,  with  the  full  certainty  of  eternal 
anguish  beyond  death.''  When  the  crusading  Christians  and  the  Sara- 
cenic hosts  met  in  battle,  the  conflict  was  the  very  frenzy  of  fanaticism. 
**  There  the  question  of  salvation  or  damnation  lay  on  the  ground  between 
the  marshalled  armies,  to  be  fought  for  and  carried  by  the  stronger." 
Christ  and  Allah  encountered,  and  the  endless  fate  of  their  opposed 
followers  hung  on  the  swift-turning  issue.  "  Never  have  the  appalling 
ideas  of  the  invisible  world  so  much  and  so  distinctly  mingled  with  the 
fury  of  mortal  strife  as  in  this  instance.  To  the  eyes  of  Turk  and  Arab 
the  smoke  of  the  infernal  pit  appeared  to  break  up  from  the  ground  in 
the  rear  of  the  infidel  linos.  As  the  squiulrons  of  the  faithful  moved  on 
to  the  charge,  that  pit  yawned  to  receive  the  miscreant  host;  and  in 
chasing  the  foe  the  prophet's  champions  believed  they  were  driving 
their  antagonists  down  the  very  slopes  of  perdition.  When  at  length 
steel  clashed  upon  steel  and  the  yell  of  death  shook  the  air,  the  strife 
wiis  not  so  much  between  arm  and  arm  as  between  spirit  and  spirit,  and 
each  deadly  thrust  was  felt  to  pierce  the  life  at  once  of  the  body  and  of 
the  soul.'"* 

That  terrible  superstition  prevails  almost  universally  among  the  Mus- 
sulmiins,  designated  the  **  Beating  in  the  Sepulchre,"  or  the  examina- 
tion and  torture  of  the  body  in  the  grave.  As  soon  as  a  corpse  is 
interred,  two  black  and  livid  angels,  called  the  Examiners,  whose  names 
are  Munkeer  and  Nakeer,  appear,  and  order  the  dead  person  to  sit  up  and 
answer  certain  questions  as  to  his  faith.  If  he  give  satisfactory  replies, 
they  suffer  him  to  rest  in  i>eace,  refreshed  by  aii*s  from  paradise ;  but  if 
he  prove  to  have  been  an  unbeliever  or  heretic,  they  beat  him  on  the 
temples  with  iron  maces  till  he  roars  aloud  with  j)ain  and  terror.  They 
then  press  the  earth  on  the  body,  which  remains  gnawed  and  stung  by 
dragons  and  scorpions  until  the  last  day.  Some  sects  give  a  figurative 
explanation  of  these  circumstances.  The  utter  denial  of  the  whole 
representation  is  a  schismatic  peculiarity  of  the  sect  of  Motozallites. 

■-  —  .  B_ K 
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But  all  true  believers,  both  Sunnee  and  Shoeah,  devoutly  accept  it  lite- 
rally. The  commentators  declare  that  it  is  implied  in  the  following  verse 
of  the  Koran  itself: — "How,  therefore,  will  it  be  with  them  when  they 
die  and  the  angels  shall  strike  their  faces  and  their  backs?"' 

The  intermediate  state  of  souls  from  the  time  of  death  until  the  resur- 
rection has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  speculation  and  argument 
with  the  Islamites.  The  souls  of  the  prophets,  it  is  thought,  arc  admitted 
directly  to  heaven.  The  souls  of  martyrs,  according  to  a  tradition  re- 
ceived from  Mohammed,  rest  in  heaven  in  the  crops  of  green  birds  who 
eat  of  the  fruits  and  drink  of  the  rivers  there.  As  to  the  location  of  the 
souls  of  the  common  crowd  of  the  faithful,  the  conclusions  are  various. 
Some  maintain  that  they  and  the  souls  of  the  impious  alike  sleep  in  the 
dust  until  the  end,  when  Israfil's  blasts  will  stir  them  into  life  to  be 
judged.  But  the  general  and  orthodox  impression  is  that  they  tarry  in 
one  of  the  heavens,  enjoying  a  preparatory  blessedness.  The  souls  of 
the  wicked,  it  is  commonly  held,  after  being  refused  a  place  in  the  tomb 
and  also  being  repulsed  from  heaven,  are  carried  down  to  the  lower 
abyss,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  under  a  green  rock,  or  into  the  jaw 
of  EbliSy  there  to  be  treated  with  foretastes  of  their  final  doom  until 
summoned  to  the  judgment.*^  • 

A  very  prominent  doctrine  in  the  Moslem  creed  is  that  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  This  is  a  central  feature  in  the  orthodox  faith.  It 
is  expounded  in  all  the  emphatic  details  of  its  gross  literality  by  their 
authoritative  doctors,  and  is  dwelt  upon  with  unwearied  reiteration  by 
the  Koran.  True,  some  minor  heretical  sects  give  it  a  spiritual  inter- 
pretation ;  but  the  great  body  of  believers  accept  it  unhesitatingly  in  its 
most  physical  shape.  The  intrinsic  un naturalness  and  improbability  of 
the  dogma  were  evidently  felt  by  Mohammed  and  his  expositors ;  and  all 
the  more  they  strove  to  bolster  it  up  and  enforce  its  reception  by  vehe- 
ment affirmations  and  elaborate  illustrations.  In  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Koran  it  is  related  that,  in  order  to  remove  the  skepticism  of  Abraham 
as  to  the  resurrection,  God  wrought  the  miracle  of  restoring  four  birds 
which  had  been  cut  in  pieces  and  scattered.  In  chapter  seventh,  God 
says,  "  We  bring  rain  upotx  a  withered  country  and  cause  the  fruits  to 
spring  forth,  Tlius  will  we  bring  the  dead  from  their  graves."  The 
prophet  frequently  rebukes  those  who  reject  this  belief.  "  What  aileth 
them,  that  they  believe  not  the  resurrection?""  " Is  not  He  who  created 
man  able  to  quicken  the  dead  ?""  "  The  scoffers  say,  *  Shall  we  be  raised 
to  life,  and  our  forefathers  too,  after  we  have  become  dust  and  bones  ? 
This  is  nothing  but  sorcery.' ""  First,  Israfil  will  blow  the  blast  of  con- 
sternation. After  an  interval,  he  will  blow  the  blast  of  examination,  at 
which  all  creatures  will  die  and  the  material  universe  will  melt  in  horror. 
Thirdly,  he  will  blow  the  blast  of  resurrection.    Upon  that  instant,  the 
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assembled  souls  of  mankind  will  issue  from  his  trumpet,  like  a  swarm  of 
bees,  and  fill  the  atmosphere,  seeking  to  be  reunited  to  their  former 
bodies,  which  will  then  be  restored,  even  to  their  very  hairs. 

The  day  of  judgment  immediately  follows.  This  is  the  dreadful  day 
for  which  all  other  days  were  made;  and  it  will  come  with  blackness  and 
consternation  to  unbelievers  and  evil-doers,  but  with  peace  and  delight 
to  the  faithful.  The  total  race  of  man  will  be  gathered  in  one  place. 
Mohammed  will  first  advance  in  front,  to  the  right  hand,  as  intercessor 
for  the  professors  of  Islam.  The  preceding  prophets  will  appear  with 
their  followers.  Gabriel  will  hold  suspended  a  balance  so  stupendous 
that  one  scale  will  cover  paradise,  the  other  hell.  **  Hath  the  news  of 
the  overwhelming  day  of  judgment  reached  thee?'*"  "Whoever  hath 
vrrought  either  good  or  evil  of  the  weight  of  an  ant  shall  in  that  day' 
behold  the  same."**  An  infallible  scrutiny  shall  search  and  weigh  every 
man's  deeds,  and  exact  justice  shall  be  done,  and  no  foreign  help  can 
avail  any  one.  "One  soul  shall  not  be  able  to  obtain  any  thing  in 
behalf  of  another  soul.""  "Every  man  of  them  on  that  day  shall 
have  business  enough  of  his  own  to  employ  his  thoughts.""  In  all  the 
Mohammedan  representations  of  this  great  trial  and  of  the  principles 
which  determine  its  decisions,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  but  all  turns  on  strict  equity.  Reckoning  a  reception  or 
rejection  of  the  true  faith  as  a  crowning  merit  or  demerit,  the  only 
question  is.  Do  his  good  works  outweigh,  by  so  much  as  a  hair,  his  eril 
works  ?  If  so,  he  goes  to  the  right ;  if  not,  he  must  take  the  left.  The 
solitary  trace  of  fatalism— or  rather  favoritism — is  this :  that  no  idolater, 
once  in  hell,  can  ever  possibly  be  released,  while  no  Islamite,  however 
wicked,  can  be  damned  eternally.  The  punishment  of  unbelievers  is 
everlasting,  that  of  believers  limited.  The  opposite  of  this  opinion  is  a 
great  heresy  with  the  generality  of  the  Moslems.  Some  say  the  judg- 
ment will  require  but  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  others  that  it  will  occupy 
fifty  thousand  years,  during  which  time  the  sun  will  be  drawn, from  its 
sheath  and  burn  insufferably,  and  the  wicked  will  stand  looking  up, 
their  feet  shod  with  shoes  of  fire,  and  their  skulls  boiling  like  pots.  At 
last,  when  sentence  has  been  passed  on  them,  all  souls  are  forced  to  try 
the  passage  of  al  Sirat,  a  bridge  thinner  than  a  hair,  sharper  than  a  razor, 
and  hotter  than  flame,  spanning  in  one  frail  arch  the  immeasurable 
distance,  directly  over  hell,  from  earth  to  paradise.  Some  affect  a  meta- 
phorical solution  of  this  air-severing  causeway,  and  take  it  merely  as  a 
symbol  of  the  true  Sirat,  or  bridge  of  this  world, — namely,  the  true  faith 
and  obedience ;  but  every  orthodox  Mussulman  firmly  holds  it  as  a 
physical  fact  to  be  surmounted  in  the  last  day."  Mohammed  leading 
the  way,  the  faithful  and  righteous  will  traverse  it  with  ease  and  as 
quickly  as  a  flash  of  lightning.    The  thin  edge  broadens  beneath  their 
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Bteps,  the  surrounding  support  of  convoying  angels'  wings  hides  the  fire- 
lake  below  from  their  sight,  and  they  are  swiftly  enveloped  in  paradise. 
But  as  the  infidel  with  his  evil  deeds  essays  to  cross,  thorns  entangle 
his  steps,  the  lurid  glare  beneath  blinds  him,  and  he  soon  topples  over 
and  whirls  into  the  blazing  abyss.  In  Dr.  Frothingham's  fine  translation 
from  RUckert, — 

**  When  the  wicked  o*er  it  goes,  lUnd*  the  bridge  all  •parkling; 
And  hb  mind  bowllder'd  grows,  and  his  eye  swims  darkling. 
Wakening,  giddying,  then  comes  in,  with  a  deadly  fright, 
M«noi7  of  all  his  sin,  rushing  on  his  sight. 
Bat  when  forward  steps  the  Just,  he  is  safb  e'en  here : 
Round  him  gathers  holy  trust,  and  drives  hack  his  fear. 
Each  good  deed 's  a  mist,  that  wide,  golden  borders  gets ; 
And  tor  him  the  bridge,  each  side,  shines  with  parapets." 

Between  hell  and  paradise  is  an  impassable  wall, — al  Ardf, — separating 
the  tormented  from  the  happy,  and  covered  with  those  souls  whose  good 
works  exactly  counterpoise  their  evil  works,  and  who  are,  consequently, 
fitted  for  neither  place.  The  prophet  and  his  expounders  have  much  to 
say  of  this  narrow  intermediate  abode.*'  Its  lukewarm  denizens  are  con- 
temptuously spoken  of.  It  is  said  that  Ar(lf  seems  hell  to  the  blessed 
but  paradise  to  the  damned ;  for  does  not  every  thing  depend  on  the 
point  of  view? 

The  Mohammedan  descriptions  of  the  doom  of  the  wicked,  the  tor- 
ments of  hell,  are  constantly  repeated  and  are  copious  and  vivid.  Refer- 
ence to  chapter  and  verse  would  be  superfluous,  since  almost  every  page 
of  the  Koran  abounds  in  such  tints  and  tones  as  the  following.  **  The 
unbelievers  shall  be  companions  of  hell-fire  forever."  "  Those  who  dis- 
believe we  will  surely  cast  to  be  broiled  in  hell-fire :  so  often  as  their 
skins  shall  be  well  burned  we  will  give  them  other  skins  in  exchange, 
that  thoy  may  taste  the  sharper  torment."  *'  I  will  fill  hell  entirely  full 
of  genii*and  men."  "They  shall  be  dragged  on  their  faces  into  hell,  and 
it  shall  be  said  unto  them,  *  Taste  ye  that  torment  of  hell-fire  which  ye 
rejected  as  a  falsehood.' "  "  The  unbelievers  shall  bo  driven  into  hell  by 
troops."  "  They  shall  be  taken  by  the  forelocks  and  the  feet  and  flung 
into  hell,  where  they  shall  drink  scalding  water."  "  Their  only  enter- 
tainment shall  be  boiling  water,  and  they  shall  be  fuel  for  hell."  "  The 
smoke  of  hell  shall  cast  forth  sparks  as  big  as  towers,  resembling  yellow 
camels  in  color."  "  They  who  believe  not  shall  have  garments  of  fire 
fitted  on  them,  and  they  shall  be  beaten  with  maces  of  red-hot  iron." 
•*  The  true  believers,  lying  on  couches,  shall  look  down  upon  the  infidels 
in  hell  and  laugh  them  to  scorn." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  a  door  shall  be  shown  the  damned  opening 
into  paradise,  but  when  they  approach  it,  it  shall  be  suddenly  shut,  and 
the  believers  within  will  laugh.  Pitiless  and  horrible  as  these  expres- 
sions from  the  Koran  are,  they  are  merciful  compared  with  the  pictures 
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in  the  later  traditions,  of  women  suspended  by  their  hair,  their  brains 
boiling,  suspended  by  their  tongues,  molten  copper  poured  down  their 
throats,  bound  hands  and  feet  and  devoured  piecemeal  by  scorpions, 
hung  up  by  their  heels  in  flaming  furnaces  and  their  flesh  cut  off  on  all 
sides  with  scissors  of  fire.**  Their  popular  teachings  divide  hell  into 
seven  stories,  sunk  one  under  another.  The  first  and  mildest  is  for  the 
wicked  among  the  true  believers.  The  second  is  assigned  to  the  Jews.  The 
third  is  the  special  apartment  of  the  Cliristians.  The  fourth  is  allotted 
to  the  Sabians,  the  fifth  to  the  Magians,  and  the  sixth  to  the  most  aban- 
doned idolaters ;  but  the  seventh — the  deepest  and  worst — ^belongs  to  the 
hypocrites  of  all  religions,  Tlie  first  hell  shall  finally  be  emptied  and  de* 
Btroyed,  on  the  release  of  the  wretched  believers  there ;  but  all  the  other 
hells  will  retain  their  victims  eternally. 

If  the  visions  of  hell  which  filled  the  fancies  of  the  faithful  were  mate- 
rial and  glowing,  equally  so  were  their  conceptions  of  paradise.  On  this 
world  of  the  blessed  were  lavished  all  the  charms  so  fascinating  to  the 
Oriental  luxuriousness  of  sensual  languor,  and  which  the  poetic  Oriental 
imagination  knew  so  well  how  to  depict.  As  soon  as  the  righteous  have 
passed  Sirat,  they  obtain  the  first  taste  of  their  approaching  felicity  by  a 
refreshing  drauglit  from  "  Mohammed's  Pond."  This  is  a  square  lake,  a 
month's  journey  in  circuit,  its  water  whiter  than  milk  or  silver  and  more 
fragrant  than  to  be  comparable  to  any  thing  known  by  mortals.  As  many 
cups  are  set  around  it  as  there  are  stars  in  the  firmament ;  and  whoever 
drinks  from  it  will  never  thirst  more.  Then  comes  paradise, — an  ecstatic 
dream  of  pleasure,  filled  with  sparkling  streams,  honeyed  fountains, 
shady  groves,  precious  stones,  all  flowers  and  fruits,  blooming  youths, 
circulating  goblets,  black-eyed  houris,  incense,  brilliant  birds,  delight- 
some music,  unbroken  peace."  A  Sheeah  tradition  makes  the  prophet 
promise  to  Ali  twelve  palaces  in  paradise,  built  of  gold  and  silver  bricks 
laid  in  a  cement  of  musk  and  amber.  The  pebbles  around  them  are  dia- 
monds and  rubies,  the  earth  saffron,  its  hillocks  camphor.  Rivers  of 
honey,  wine,  milk,  and  water  flow  through  the  court  of  each  palace, 
their  banks  adorned  with  various  resplendent  trees,  interspersed  with 
bowers  consisting  each  of  one  hollow  transparent  pearl.  In  each  of  these 
bowers  is  an  emerald  throne,  with  a  houri  upon  it  arrayed  in  seventy 
green  robes  and  seventy  yellow  robes  of  so  fine  a  texture,  and  she  her- 
self so  transparent,  that  the  marrow  of  her  ankle,  notwithstanding  robes, 
flesh,  and  bone,  is  as  distinctly  visible  as  a  flame  in  a  glass  vessel.  Each 
houri  has  seventy  locks  of  hair,  every  one  under  the  care  of  a  maid,  who 
perfumes  it  with  a  censer  which  God  has  made  to  smoke  with  incense 
without  the  presence  of  fire ;  and  no  mortal  has  ever  breathed  such  fra- 
grance as  is  there  exhaled." 

Such  a  doctrine  of  the  future  life  as  that  here  set  forth,  it  is  plain,  was 
strikingly  adapted  to  win  and  work  fervidly  on  the  minds  of  the  imajinah 
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iive,  voluptuous,  indolent,  passionate  races  of  the  Orient.  It  possesses  a 
nucleus  of  just  and  natural  moral  conviction  and  sentiment,  around 
which  is  grouped  a  composite  of  a  score  of  superstitions  afloat  before  the 
rise  of  Islam,  set  off  with  the  arbitrary  drapery  of  a  poetic  fancy,  colored 
by  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  Mohammed,  emphasized  to  suit  his  spe- 
cial ends,  and  all  inflamed  with  a  vindictive  and  propagandist  animus. 
Any  word  further  in  explanation  of  the  origin,  or  in  refutation  of  the 
soundness,  of  this  system  of  belief— once  so  imminently  aggressive  and 
still  so  widely  established — ^would  seem  to  be  superfluous^. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

EXPLANATORY   SURVEY   OF   THE   FIELD  AND  ITS   MYTHS. 

SuHTKTiNO  the  thought  of  mankind  upon  the  subject  of  a  future  life, 
as  thus  far  examined,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  multi- 
tudinous variety  of  opinions  and  pictures  it  presents.  Whence  and  how 
arose  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  notions  7 

In  consequence  of  the  endowments  with  which  God  has  created  man, 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  arises  as  a  normal  fact  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  experience.  But  the  forms  and  accompaniments  of  the 
doctrine,  the  immense  diversity  of  dress  and  colors  it  appears  in,  are 
subject  to  all  the  laws  and  accidents  that  mould  and  clothe  the  pro- 
ducts within  any  other  department  of  thought  and  literature.  We  must 
refer  the  ethnic  conceptions  of  a  future  state  to  the  same  sources  to 
which  other  portions  of  poetry  and  philosophy  are  referred, — namely,  to 
the  action  of  sentiment,  fancy,  and  reason,  first;  then  to  the  further 
action,  reaction,  and  interactiqii  of  the  pictures,  dogmas,  and  reasonings 
of  authoritative  poets,  priests,  and  philosophers  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
feeling,  faith,  and  thought  of  credulous  multitudes  and  docile  pupils  on 
the  other.  In  the  light  of  these  great  centres  of  intellectual  activity, 
parents  of  intellectual  products,  there  is  nothing  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  however  curious,  which  may  not  be  intelligibly  explained, 
seen  naturally  to  spring  out  of  certain  conditions  of  man's  mind  and 
experience  as  related  with  the  life  of  society  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
world. 

So  far  as  the  views  of  the  future  life  set  forth  in  the  religions  of  the 

ancient  nations  constitute  systematically  developed  and  arranged  schemes 

of  doctrine  and  symbol,  the  origin  of  them  therefore  needs  no  further 

explanation  than  is  furnished  by  a  contemplation  of  the  regulated  exer- 

OMe  of  the  speculative  and  imaginative  faculties.     But  so  far  as  those 
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representations  contain  unique,  grotesque,  isolated  particulars,  their  pro- 
duction is  accounted  for  by  this  general  law. — In  the  early  stages  of 
human  culture,  when  the  natural  sensibilities  are  intensely  prepon- 
derant in  power,  and  the  critical  judgment  is  in  abeyance,  whatever 
strongly  moves  the  soul  causes  a  poetical  secretion  on  the  part  of  the 
imagination.'  Thus  the  rainbow  is  personified ;  a  waterfall  is  supposed 
to  be  haunted  by  spiritual  beings ;  a  volcano  with  ficiy  crater  is  seen  as 
a  Cyclops  with  one  flaming  eye  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead.  This  law 
holds  not  only  in  relation  to  impressive  objects  or  appearances  in  nature, 
but  also  in  relation  to  occurrenoos,  traditions,  usages.  In  this  way 
innumerable  myths  arise, — explanatory  or  amplifying  thoughts  secreted 
by  the  stimulated  imagination  and  then  narrate<l  as  events.  Sometimes 
these  tales  are  given  and  receive<l  in  good  faith  for  truth,  as  Grote 
abundantly  proves  in  his  volume  on  Legendary'  Greece;  sometimes  they 
are  clearly  the  gleeful  play  of  the  fancy,  as  when  it  is  said  that  the  hated 
infant  Ilerakles  having  been  put  to  Uera's  breast  as  she  lay  asleep  in 
heaven,  she,  upon  waking,  thrust  him  away,  and  the  lacteal  fluid,  stream- 
ing athwart  the  firmament,  originated  the  Milky  Way !  To  apply  this 
law  to  our  special  subject:  What  would  be  likely  to  work  more  power- 
fully on  the  minds  of  a  crude,  sensitive  people,  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
world,  with  no  elaborate  discipline  of  religious  thought,  than  the  facta 
and  phenomena  of  death?  Plainly,  around  this  centre  there  must  be 
dejjosited  a  vast  quantity  of  ideas  and  fantasies.  The  task  is  to  discrimi- 
nate them,  trace  their  individual  origin,  and  classify  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  diflficuU  questions  connected  with  the 
subject  before  us  is  this: — What,  in  any  given  time  and  place,  were  the 
limits  of  the  popular  belief?  How  much  of  the  current  representations 
in  relation  to  another  life  were  held  as  strict  verity?  What  portions 
were  regarde<l  as  fable  or  symbolism?  It  is  obvious  enough  that  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  the  distinctions  of  literal  statement, 
allegory,  historic  report,  embellished  legend,  satire,  poetic  creation,  phi- 
losophical hypothesis,  religious  myth,  were  more  or  less  generally  known. 
For  example,  when  iEschylus  makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  "  Yonder 
comes  a  herald :  so  Dust,  Clay's  thirsty  sister,  tells  me,"  the  personificar 
tion,  unquestionably,  was  as  purposed  and  conscious  as  it  is  when  a  poet 
in  the  nineteenth  century  says.  "Thirst  dived  from  the  brazen  glare  of  the 
sky  and  clutched  me  by  the  throat."  So.  too,  when  Homer  describes  the 
bag  of  iEolus,  the  winds,  in  possession  of  the  sailors  on  board  Ulysses*  ship, 
the  half-humorous  allegory  cannot  be  mistaken  for  religious  faith;  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  these  distinctions  were  not  always  carefully  observed, 
but  were  often  confounded.  Therefore,  in  respect  to  the  faith  of  primi- 
tive times,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  broad,  fixed  lines  and  say  con- 
clusively that  all  on  this  side  was  consciously  considered  as  fanciful  play 
or  emblem,  all  on  that  side  as  earnest  fact.     Each  particular  in  each  case 
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must  be  examined  by  itself  and  be  decided  on  its  own  merits  by  the  light 
and  weight  of  the  moral  probabilities.  For  example,  if  there  was  any 
historic  basis  for  the  myth  of  Herakles  dragging  Cerberus  out  of  Hades, 
it  was  that  this  hero  forcibly  entered  the  Mysteries  and  dragged  out  to 
light  the  enactor  of  the  part  of  the  three-headed  dog.  The  aged  North- 
man, committhig  martial  suicide  rather  than  die  in  his  peaceful  bed, 
undoubtedly  accepted  the  ensanguined  picture  of  Valhalla  as  a  truth. 
Virgil,  dismissing  jEneas  from  the  Tartarean  realm  through  "  the  ivory 
gate  by  which  false  dreams  and  fictitious  visions  are  wont  to  issue," 
plainly  wrought  as  a  poet  on  imaginative  materials. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  most  of  the  early  peoples  had  no  rigid 
formularies  of  faith  like  the  Christian  creeds.  The  writings  preserved  to 
us  are  often  rather  fragments  of  individual  speculations  and  hopes  than 
rehearsals  of  public  dogmas.  Plato  is  far  from  revealing  the  contem- 
poraneous belief  of  Greece  in  the  sense  in  which  Thomas  Aquinas  reveals 
the  contemporaneous  belief  of  Christendom.  In  Egypt,  Persia,  Rome, — 
among  every  cultured  people, — there  were  different  classes  of  minds, — 
the  philosophers,  the  priests,  the  poets,  the  warriors,  the  common  multi- 
tude,— ^whose  modes  of  thinking  were  in  contrast,  whose  methods  of  inter- 
preting their  ancestral  traditions  and  the  phenomena  of  human  destiny 
were  widely  apart,  whoso  respective  beliefs  had  far  different  boundaries. 
The  openly  skeptical  Euripides  and  Lucian  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  as 
well  as  the  apparently  credulous  llesiod  and  Homer.  Of  course  the 
Fables  of  JEsop  were  not  literally  credited.  Neither,  as  a  general  thing, 
were  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  With  the  ancients,  while  there  was  a 
general  national  cast  of  faith,  there  were  likewise  varieties  of  individual 
and  sectarian  belief  and  unbelief,  skepticism  and  credulity,  solemn  reason 
and  recreative  fancy. 

The  people  of  Lystra,  as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  actually 
thought  Barnabas  and  Paul  were  Zeus  and  Hermes,  and  brought  oxen 
and  garlands  to  offer  them  the  sacrifices  appropriate  to  those  deiKes. 
Peisistratus  obtained  rule  over  Athens  by  dressing  a  stately  woman,  by 
the  name  of  Phyd,  as  Athene,  and  passing  off  her  commands  as  those  of 
the  tutelary  goddess.  Herodotus  ridicules  the  people  for  unsuspiciously 
accepting  her.'  The  incredibleness  of  a  doctrine  is  no  obstacle  to  a 
popular  belief  in  it.  Whosoever  thinks  of  the  earnest  reception  of  the 
dogma  of  transubstantiation — the  conversion  of  a  wlieaten  wafer  into  the 
infinite  Crod — ^by  nearly  three-quarters  of  Christendom  at  this  moment, 
must  permit  the  paradox  to  pass  unchallenged.  Doubtless  the  closing  eye 
of  many  an  expiring  Greek  reflected  the  pitiless  old  oarsman  plying  his 
frost-cold  boat  across  the  Stygian  ferry,  and  his  failing  ear  caught  the 
rush  of  the  Phlegethbnian  surge.  It  is  equally  certain  that,  at  the  same 
time,  many  another  laughed  at  these  things  as  childish  fictions,  fitted 
only  to  scare  **  the  baby  of  a  girl.^ 
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Stricken  memory,  yearning  emotion,  kindled  fancy,  a  sensitive  an<l 
timorous  observation  of  natural  phenomena, — rustling  leaves,  wavering 
shadows,  apparent  effects  of  unknown  causes,— each  is  a  superstitious 
mother  of  beliefs.  The  Sonora  Indians  say  that  departed  souls  dwell 
among  the  caves  and  rocks  of  the  cliffs,  and  that  the  echoes  often  heard 
there  are  their  voices,  Ruskin  suggests  that  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  sur- 
rounding the  lower-world  residence  of  Persephone  with  poplar  groves  was 
that  **  the  frailness,  fragility,  and  inconstancy  of  the  leafage  of  the  pop- 
lar-tree resembled  the  fancied  ghost^people.''  We  ctfn  very  easily  imagine 
how,  in  the  breeze  at  the  entrance  to  some  subterranean  descent, — 

"Aghostljrank 
Of  popUira,  like  a  halted  train  of  shadet, 
Trembled." 

The  operations  of  fierce  passions,  hate,  fright,  and  rage,  in  a  brain  boil- 
ing with  blood  and  fire,  make  pictures  which  the  savage  afterwards  holds 
in  remembrance  as  facts.  He  does  not  by  reflection  consciously  distin- 
guish the  internal  acts  and  sights  of  the  mind  from  objective  verities. 
Barbarians — as  travellers  and  psychologists  have  repeatedly  observed — 
usually  pay  great  attention  to  the  vagaries  of  madmen,  the  doings  and 
utterances  of  the  insane.  These  persons  are  regarded  as  possessed  by 
higher  beings.  Their  words  are  oracles:  the  horrible  shapes,  the  gro- 
tesque scenes,  which  their  disordered  and  inflamed  faculties  coi\jure  up, 
are  eagerly  caught  at,  and  such  accounts  of  them  as  they  are  able  to 
make  out  are  treasured  up  as  revelations.  This  fact  is  of  no  slight  im- 
portance as  an  element  in  the  hinting  basis  of  the  beliefs  of  uncultivated 
tribes.  Many  a  vision  of  delirium,  many  a  raving  medley  of  insanity, 
has  been  accepted  as.  truth.'  Another  phenomenon,  closely  allied  to  the 
former,  has  wrought  in.  a  similar  manner  and  still  more  widely.  It  has 
been  a  common  superstition  with  barbarous  nations  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  from  Timbuctoo  to  Siberia,  to  suppose  that  dreams  are  real  adven- 
turfs  which  the  soul  passes  through,  flying  abroad  while  the  body  lies, 
a  dormant  shell,  wrapped:  im  slumber.  The  power  of  this  influence  in 
nourishing  a  copious  credulity  may  easily  be  imagined. 

The  origin  of  many  notions  touching  a  future  state,  found  in  literature, 
is  to  be  traced  to  those  rambling  thoughts  and  poetic  reveries  with  which 
even  the  most  philosophical  minds,  in  certain  moods,  indulge  them- 
selves. For  example.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  "  doubts  whether  there  be  not 
superior  intelligencies  who,  subject  to  the  Supreme,  oversee  and  control 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.''  And  Goethe,  filled  with  sorrow 
by  the  death  of  Wieland,  musing  on  the  fate  of  his  departed  friend, 
solemnly  surmised  that  he  had  become  the  soul  of  a  world  in  some  far 
realm  of  space.  The  same  mental  exercises  which  supply  the  barbarian 
superstitions  reappear  in  disciplined  minds,  on  a  higher  plane  and  in 
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more  refined  forms.  Culture  and  science  do  not  deliver  us  from  all  illu- 
sion and  secure  us  sober  views  conformed  to  fact.  Still,  what  we  think 
amid  the  solid  realities  of  waking  life,  fancy  in  her  sleep  disjointedly  re- 
verberates from  hollow  fields  of  dream.  The  metaphysician  or  theologian, 
instead  of  resting  contented  with  mere  snatches  and  glimpses,  sets  him- 
self deliberately  to  reason  out  a  complete  theory.  In  these  elaborate 
efforts  many  an  opinion  and  metaphor,  plausible  or  absurd,  sweet  or  dire- 
ful, is  born  and  takes  its  place.  There  is  in  the  human  mind  a  natural 
passion  for  congruity  and  completeness, — a  passion  extremely  fertile  in 
complementary  products.  For  example,  the  early  Jewish  notion  of  lite- 
rally sitting  down  at  table  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  the 
resurrection,  was  gradually  developed  by  accretion  of  assisting  particulars 
into  all  the  details  of  a  consummate  banquet,  at  which  Leviathan  was  to 
be  the  fish.  Behemoth  the  roast,  and  so  on.*  In  the  construction  of  doc- 
trines or  of  discourses,  one  thought  suggests,  one  premise  or  conclusion 
necessitates,  another.  This  genetic  application  is  sometimes  plainly  to 
be  seen  even  in  parts  of  incoherent  schemes.  For  instance,  the  concep- 
tion that  man  has  returned  into  this  life  from  anterior  experiences  of  it 
is  met  by  the  opposing  fact  that  he  does  not  remember  any  preceding 
career.  The  explanatory  idea  is  at  once  hit  upon  of  a  fountain  of 
oblivion — a  river  Lethe — from  which  the  disembodied  soul  drinks  ere  it 
reappears.  Once  establish  in  the  popular  imagination  the  conception  of 
the  Olympian  synod  of  gods,  and  a  thousand  dramatic  tales  of  action 
and  adventure,  appropriate  to  the  characters  of  the  divine  personages, 
will  inevitably  follow. 

The  interest,  cunning,  and  authority  of  priesthoods  are  anothe^  source 
of  prevailing  opinions  concerning  a  life  to  come.  Many  nations,  early 
and  late,  have  been  quite  under  the  spiritual  direction  of  priests,  and 
have  believed  almost  every  thing  they  said.  Numerous  motives  conspire  to 
make  the  priest  concoct  fictions  and  exert  his  power  to  gain  credence  for 
them.  He  must  have  an  alluringly-colored  elysium  to  reward  his  obedient 
disciples.  When  his  teachings  are  rejected  and  his  authority  mocked, 
his  class-isolation  and  incensed  pride  find  a  natural  satisfaction  in  threat- 
ening the  reprobate  aliens  that  a  rain  of  fire  will  one  day  wash  them 
down  the  smoking  gulfs  of  sulphur.  The  Maronites,  a  sect  of  Catholic 
Christians  in  Syria,  purchase  of  their  priests  a  few  yards  of  land  in 
heaven,  to  secure  a  residence  there  when  they  die.*  The  Siamese 
Buddhists  accumulate  silver  and  bury  it  in  secret,  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  soul  during  its  wandering  in  the.  separate  state.  "  This  foolish 
opinion  robs  the  state  of  immense  sums.  The  lords  and  rich  men  erect 
pyramids  over  these  treasures,  and  for  their  greater  security  place  them 
til  charge  of  the  ialapoinsr**  When,  for  some  reason  or  other, — either  as  a 
matter  of  neatness  and  convenience,  or  as  a  preventive  of  mutual  claw- 
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ing,  or  for  some  to  us  unimaginable  end, — the  authoritative  Skald  wished 
to  induce  the  Northmen  to  keep, their  nails  close-cut,  he  devised  the 
awful  myth  of  the  ship  Nagelfra,  and  made  his  raw-minded  people 
swallow  it  as  truth.  The  same  process  was  followed  unquestionably  in 
a  thousand  other  cases,  in  different  particulars  of  thought  and  aim,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

In  a  bird's-eye  survey  of  the  broad  field  we  have  traversed,  one  cannot 
help  noticing  the  marked  influence  of  the  present  scenery  and  habits, 
history  and  associations,  of  a  people  in  deciding  the  character  of  their 
anticipations  of  the  future.  The  Esquimaux  paradise  is  surrounded  by 
great  pots  full  of  boiled  walrus-meat.  The  Turk's  heaven  is  a  gorgeously 
idealized  pleasure-garden  or  celestial  harem.  As  the  apparition  of  a  man 
wanders  into  the  next  state,  a  shadow  of  his  present  state  fioatA  over  into 
the  future  with  him.  The  Hereafter  is  the  image  flung  by  the  Now. 
Heaven  and  hell  are  the  upward  and  downward  echoes  of  the  earth. 
Like  the  spectre  of  the  Brocken  on  the  Hartz  Mountains,  our  ideas 
of  another  life  are  a  reflection  of  our  present  experience  thrown 
in  colossal  on  the  cloud-curtains  of  futurity.  Charles  Lamb,  pushing 
this  elucidating  observation  much  further,  says,  "The  shapings  of 
our  heavens  are  the  modifications  of  our  constitutions."  A  tribe  of 
savages  has  been  described  who  hoped  to  go  after  death  to  their 
forefathers  in  an  under-ground  elysium  whose  glory  consisted  in 
eternal  drunkenness,  that  being  their  highest  conception  of  bliss  and 
glory.  What  can  be  more  piteous  than  the  contemplation  of  those  bar- 
barians whose  existence  here  is  so  wretched  that  even  their  imagination 
and  faith  have  lost  all  rebound,  and  who  conceive  of  the  land  of  souls 
only  as  poorer  and  harder  than  this,  expecting  to  be  tasked  and  beaten 
there  by  stronger  spirits,  and  to  have  nothing  to  eat?  The  relation  of 
master  and  servant,  the  tyranny  of  class,  is  reflected  over  into  the  other 
life  in  those  aristocratic  notions  which  break  out  frequently  in  the  history 
of  our  subject.  The  Pharisees — some  of  them,  at  least— excluded  the 
rabble  from  the  resurrection.  The  Peruvians  confined  their  heaven  to 
the  nobility.  The  New  Zealanders  said  the  souls  of  the  Atuas,  the  nobles, 
were  immortal,  but  the  Cookees  perished  entirely.  Meiners  declares 
that  the  Russians,  even  so  late  as  the  times  of  Peter  the  Great,  believed 
that  only  the  Czar  and  the  boyars  could  reach  heaven.  It  was  almost  a 
universal  custom  among  savage  nations  when  a  chieftain  died  to  slay  his 
wives  and  servants,  that  their  ghosts  might  accompany  his  to  paradise, 
to  wait  on  him  there  as  here.  Even  among  the  Greeks,  as  Bulwer  has 
well  remarked,  "the  Hades  of  the  ancients  was  not  for  the  many ;  and 
the  dwellers  of  Elysium  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  oligarchy  of  earth." 

The  coarse  and  selfish  assumption  on  the  part  of  man  of  superiority 
over  woman,  based  on  his  brawniness  and  tyranny,  has  sometimes  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  an  assertion  that  women  have  no  souls,  or  at  least 
cannot  attain  to  the  highest  heaven  possible  for  man.  The  former  state- 
ment has  been  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  Moslem  creed,  but  with  utter 
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falsity.  A  pious  and  aged  female  disciple  once  asked  Mohammed  con- 
cerning her  future  condition  in  be4iven.  The  prophet  replied,  *'  There 
will  not  be  any  old  women  in  heaven."  She  wept  and  bewailed  her  fate, 
but  was  comforted  upon  the  gracious  assurance  from  the  prophet's  lips, 
"  They  will  all  be  young  again  when  there."  The  Buddhists  relate  that 
G6tama  once  directed  queen  Pr^j&pati,  his  foster-mother,  to  prove  by  a 
miracle  the  error  of  those  who  supposed  it  impossible  for  a  woman  to 
attain  NirwAna.  She  immediately  made  as  many  repetitions  of  her  own 
form  as  filled  the  skies  of  all  the  sakwalas,  and,  after  performing  various 
wonders,  died  and  rose  into  Nirwiina,  leading  after  her  five  hundred 
virtuous  princesses.^ 

How  spontaneously  the  idiosyncrasies  of  men  in  the  present  are  flung 
across  the  abysm  into  the  future  state  is  exhibited  amusingly,  and  with  a 
rough  pathos,  in  an  old  tradition  of  a  dialogue  between  Saint  Patrick 
and  Ossian.  The  bard  contrasts  the  apostle's  pitiful  psalms  with  his  own 
magnificent  songs,  and  says  that  the  virtuous  Fingal  is  ei^joying  the  re- 
wards of  his  valor  in  the  aerial  existence.  The  saint  rejoins,  No  matter 
for  Fingal's  worth ;  being  a  pagan,  assuredly  he  roasts  in  hell.  In  hot 
wrath  the  honest  Caledonian  poet  cries,  **  If  the  children  of  Morni  and 
the  tribes  of  the  clan  Ovi  were  alive,  we  would  force  brave  Fingal  out  of 
hell,  or  the  same  habitation  should  be  our  own."' 

Many  of  the  most  affecting  facts  and  problems  in  human  experience 
and  destiny  have  found  expression,  hypothetic  solution,  in  striking 
myths  preserved  in  the  popular  traditions  of  nations.  The  mutual  re- 
semblances in  these  legends  in  some  cases,  though  among  far-separated 
peoples,  are  very  significant  and  impressive.  They  denote  that,  moved 
by  similar  motives  and  exercised  on  the  same  soliciting  themes,  human 
desire  and  thought  naturally  find  vent  in  similar  theories,  stories,  and 
emblems.  The  imagination  of  man,  as  GfrcJrer  says,  runs  in  ruts  which 
not  itself  but  nature  has  beaten. 

The  instinctive  shrinking  from  death  felt  by  man  would,  sooner  or 
later,  quite  naturally  suggest  the  idea  that  death  was  not  an  original 
feature  in  the  divine  plan  of  the  world,  but  a  retributive  additional  dis- 
cord. Benignant  nature  meant  her  children  should  live  on  in  happy 
contentment  here  forever ;  but  sin  and  Satan  came  in,  and  death  was  the 
vengeance  that  followed  their  doings.  The  Persians  fully  developed  this 
speculation.  The  Hebrews  either  also  originated  it,  or  borrowed  it  from 
the  Persians ;  and  afterwards  the  Christians  adopted  it.  Traces  of  the 
same  oonceptioh  appear  among  the  remotest  and  rudest  nations.  The 
Caribbeans  have  a  myth  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  race  of  men  were 
doomed  to  be  mortal  because  Cams,  the  first  man,  offended  the  great 
god  Tin.  The  Cherokees  ascribe  to  the  Great  Spirit  the  intention  of 
making  men  immortal  on  earth ;  but,  they  say,  the  sun  when  he  passed 
over  told  them  there  was  not  room  enough,  and  that  people  had  better 


T  Hardj,  Sfunud  of  Boddhiam,  p.  814.  •  Loguk,  Scottish  Gael,  ch.  ziT. 
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die !  They  also  say  that  the  Creator  attempted  to  make  tlie  first  man 
and  woman  out  of  two  stones,  but  failed,  and  afterwards  fashioned  them 
of  clay ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  they  are  perishable.*  The  Indians  of 
the  Oronoco  declare  that  the  Great  Spirit  dwelt  for  a  while,  at  first,  among 
men.  As  he  was  leaving  them,  he  turned  around  in  his  canoe  and  said, 
"  Ye  shall  never  die,  but  shall  shed  your  skins."  An  old  woman  would 
not  believe  what  he  said ;  he  therefore  recalled  his  promise  and  vowed 
that  they  should  die. 

The  thought  of  more  than  one  death — that  the  composite  man  is  sim- 
plified by  a  series  of  separating  deaths — has  repeatedly  found  place.  The 
New  Testament  speaks  of  '*the  second  death ;"  but  that  is  a  metaphorical 
phrase,  descriptive,  as  there  employed,  of  condemnation  and  suffering. 
It  is  a  thought  of  Plato  that  the  Deity  put  intellect  in  soul,  and  soul  in  a 
material  envelope.  Following  this  hint,  Plutarch  says,  in  his  essay  on 
the  Face  in  the  Moon,  that  the  earth  furnishes  the  body,  the  moon  the 
soul,  the  sun  the  mind.  The  first  death  we  die,  he  continues,  makes  us 
two  from  three ;  the  second  makes  us  one  from  two.  The  Feejees  tell 
how  one  of  their  warriors,  seeing  the  spectre  of  a  recently-deceased 
enemy  of  his,  threw  his  war-club  at  it  and  killed  it.  They  believed  the 
spirit  itself  was  thus  destroyed.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  this 
accumulation  of  dissolution  upon  dissolution,  this  pursuit  of  death  after 
death.  We  seem  to  hear,  in  this  thin  succession  of  the  ghosts  of  ghosts, 
the  fainter-growing  echoes  of  the  body  fade  away. 

Many  narratives  reveal  the  fond  hovering  of  the  human  mind  over 
the  problem  of  avoiding  death  altogether.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  have 
made  us  familiar  with  the  translation  of  Enoch  and  the  ascension  of 
El^ah  without  tasting  death.  The  Hindus  tell  of  Divadassa,  who,  as  a 
reward  for  his  exceeding  virtue  and  piety,  was  permitted  to  ascend  to 
heaven  alive.'*^  They  also  say  that  the  good  Trisanku,  having  pleased  a 
god,  was  elevated  in  his  living  body  to  heaven.'^  The  Buddhists  of  Ceylon 
preserve  a  legend  of  the  elevation  of  one  of  the  royal  descendants  of 
Maha  Sammata  to  the  superior  heavens  without  undergoing  death." 
There  are  Buddhist  traditions,  furthermore,  of  four  other  persons  who 
were  taken  up  to  Indra's  heaven  in  their  bodies  without  tasting  death, — 
namely,  the  musician  Gattila,  and  the  kings  Sadhina,  Nirni,  and  Mand- 
hatu."  A  beautiful  myth  of  the  translation  of  Cyrus  is  found  in  Firdousi's 
Shfth  Nameh  :— 

*'  Ky  Khosrn  bowM  himtolf  before  his  Ood : 
In  tho  bright  water  he  wanh'd  his  ImmiI  and  his  limbs; 
And  be  spake  to  himself  the  Zend-Avesta's  prayers; 
And  he  tam*d  to  the  friends  of  his  life  and  exclaim'd, 
*  Fare  ye  well,  fltfe  ye  well  for  evermore  I 


*  ^nier,  Serpent-Symbol,  p.  67,  note  c. 

10  Vihns  Kennedy,  Ancient  and  Hindu  Mythology,  p.  431. 

11  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  871. 

u  Upham,  Sacred  Books  of  Ceylon,  vol.  1.  Introduction,  p.  17. 
1*  Ilardy,  Bfanual  of  Buddhism,  p.  25,  note. 
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When  to-morrow's  sqd  lifts  its  blazing  banner, 
And  the  sea  is  gold*  and  the  land  is  purple, 
This- world  and  I  shall  be  parted  forever. 
Ye  will  never  see  me  again,  save  in  Memory's  dreams.' 
When  the  sun  uplifted  his  head  fh)m  the  mountain, 
The  king  had  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  his  nobles. 
They  roam'd  around  in  vain  attempts  to  find  him ; 
And  every  one,  as  he  came  back  to  the  place. 
Bade  a  long  Ikrewell  to  the  king  of  the  world. 
Never  hath  any  one  seen  such  a  marvel- 
No,  though  he  live  long  in  the  world — 
That  a  man  should  go  alive  into  the  presence  of  Qod." 

There  is  a  Oreek  story  that  Empedocles,  ''after  a  sacred  festival,  was 
drawn  up  to  heaven  in  a  splendor  of  celestial  effulgence.""  Philostratus 
relates  a  tradition  of  the  Cretans,  affirming  that,  Apollonius  having 
entered  a  temple  to  worship,  a  sound  was  heard  as  of  a  chorus  of  virgins 
singing,  "Come  from  the  earth ;  come  into  heaven;  come."  And  he  was 
taken  up,  never  having  been  seen  afterwards.  Here  may  be  cited  also 
the  exquisite  fable  of  Endymion.  Zeus  promised  to  grant  what  he  should 
request.  He  begged  for  immortality,  eternal  sleep,  and  never-fading 
youth.  Accordingly,  in  all  his  surpassing  beauty  he  slumbers  on  the 
summit  of  Latmus,  where  every  night  the  enamored  moon  stoops  to  kiss 
his  spotless  forehead.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  fragments  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  American  aborigines  is  that  concerning  the  final  departure 
of  Tarenyawagon,  a  mythic  chief  of  supernatural  knowledge  and  power, 
who  instructed  and  united  the  Iroquois.  He  sprang  across  vast  chasms 
between  the  cliffs,  and  shot  over  the  lakes  with  incredible  speed,  in  a 
spotless  white  canoe.  At  last  the  Master  of  Breath  summoned  him. 
Suddenly  the  sky  was  filled  with  melody.  While  all  eyes  were  turned 
up,  Tarenyawagon  was  seen,  seated  in  his  snow-white  canoe,  in  mid-air, 
rising  with  every  burst  of  the  heavenly  music,  till  he  vanished  beyond 
the  summer  clouds,  and  all  was  still.^ 

Another  mythological  method  of  avoiding  death  is  by  bathing  in  some 
immortal  fountain.  The  Greeks  tell  of  Glaucus,  who  by  chance  dis- 
covered and  plunged  in  a  spring  of  this  charmed  virtue,  but  was  so 
chagrined  at  being  unable  to  point  it  out  to  others  that  he  flung  himself 
into  the  ocean.  He  could  not  die,  and  so  became  a  marine  deity,  and 
was  annually  seen  off  the  headlands  sporting  with  whales.  The  search 
for  the  "  Fountain  of  Youth"  by  the  Spaniards  who  landed  in  Florida 
is  well  known.  How  with  a  vain  eagerness  did  Ponce  de  Leon,  the 
battered  old  warrior,  seek  after  the  magic  wave  beneath  which  he  should 
sink  to  emerge  free  from  scars  and  stains,  as  fresh  and  fair  as  when  first 
he  donned  the  knightly  harness  I  Khizer,  the  Wandering  Jew  of  the 
East,  accompanied  Iskander  Zulkarnain  (the  Oriental  name  for  Alex- 
ander the  Great)  in  his  celebrated  expedition  to  find  the  fountain  of 


n  Lewes,  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  135,  (Ist  Eng.  edit.) 
1*  ficboolcfafl,  Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  ch.  is. 
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life.'*  Zulkarnain,  coming  to  a  place  where  there  were  three  hundred 
and  sixty  fountains,  despatched  three  hundred  and  sixty  men,  ordering 
each  man  to  select  one  of  the  fountains  in  which  to  wash  a  dry  salt«d 
fish  wherewith  he  was  furnished.  The  instant  Khizer's  fish  touched  the 
water  of  the  fountain  which  he  had  chosen,  it  sprang  away,  alive.  Khizer 
leaped  in  after  it  and  drank.  Therefore  he  cannot  die  till  the  last  trump 
sounds.  Meanwhile,  clad  in  a  green  garb,  he  roams  through  the  world, 
a  personified  spring  of  the  year. 

The  same  influences  which  have  caused  defith  to  be  interpreted  as 
a  punitive  after-piece  in  the  creation,  and  which  have  invented  coses 
wherein  it  was  set  aside,  have  also  fabricated  stales  of  returns  from  its 
shrouded  realm.  The  Thracian  lover's  harp,  '*  drawing  iron  tears  down 
Pluto's  cheek,''  won  his  mistreats  half-way  to  the  upper  light,  and 
would  have  wholly  redeemed  her  had  he  not  in  impatience  looked 
back.  The  grim  king  of  Hades,  yielding  to  passionate  entreaties,  re- 
lented so  far  as  to  let  the  hapless  Protesilaus  return  to  his  mourning 
Laodameia  for  three  hours.  At  the  swift  end  of  this  poor  period  he  died 
again ;  and  this  time  she  died  with  him.  £rus,  who  was  killed  in  battle, 
and  Timarchus,  whose  soul  was  rapt  from  him  in  the  cave  of  Tropho- 
nius,  both  returned,  as  we  read  in  Plato  and  Plutarch,  to  relate  with 
circumstantial  detail  what  they  saw  in  the  other  world.  Alcestis,  who 
so  nobly  died  to  save  her  husband's  life,  was  brought  back  from  the 
region  of  the  dead,  by  the  interposition  of  Ileraklos,  to  spend  happy 
years  w^ith  her  grateful  Admetus.  The  cunning  Sisyphus,  who  was  so 
notorious  for  his  treachery,  by  a  shrewd  plot  obtained  leave,  after  his 
death,  to  visit  the  earth  again.  Safely  up  in  the  light,  he  vowed  he 
would  stay ;  but  old  Hermes  psychopompus  forcibly  dragged  him  down. 

When  Columbus  landed  at  San  Salvador,  the  natives  thought  he  had 
descended  from  the  sun,  and  by  signs  inquired  if  he  had  not.  The 
Hawaiians  took  Captain  Cook  for  the  god  Lono,  who  was  once  their  king 
but  was  afterwards  deified,  and  who  had  prophesied,  as  he  was  dying, 
that  he  should  in  after-times  return.  Te  Wharewara,  a  New  Zealand 
youth,  relates  a  long  account  of  the  return  of  his  aunt  from  the  other 
world,  with  a  minute  description  of  her  adventures  and  observations 
there."  Schoolcraft  gives  a  picturesque  narrative  of  a  journey  made  by 
a  Wyandot  brave  to  and  from  the  land  of  souls." 

There  is  a  group  of  strangely-pleasing  myths,  closely  allied  to  the  two 
preceding  classes,  showing  how  the  pK>pular  heart  and  imagination  glorify 
their  heroes,  and,  fondly  believing  them  too  godlike  to  die,  fancy  them 
only  removed  to  some  secret  place,  where  they  still  live,  and  whence  in 
the  time  of  need  they  will  come  again  to  rescue  or  to  bless  their  people. 
Greece  dreamed  that  her  swift-footed  Achilles  was  yet  alive  in  the  White 
Island.      Denmark   long  saw  king  Holger  lingering  on  the  old  war» 


M  Adventure*  of  llatim  TU,  p.  125.  »  ShorUuul,  TnuUtfoni  of  the  New  Zealanden,  p.  12S. 
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rior-caims  of  his  country.    Portugal  trusted  that  her  beauteous  prince 

Sebastian  had  escaped  from  the  fatal  field  to  the  East  and  would  one 

day  return  to  claim  his  usurped  realm.'*  So,  too,  of  Roderick  the  Goth, 

who  fell  in  disastrous  battle  with  the  Arabs,  the  Visiogothic  traditions 

and  faith  of  the  people  long  insisted  that  he  would   reappear.     The 

Swiss  herdsmen  believe  the  founders  of  their  confederacy  still  sleep  in  a 

cavern  on  the  shores  of  Lucerne.     When  Switzerland  is  in  peril,  the 

Three  Tells,  slumbering  there  in  their  antique  garb,  will  wake  to  save 

Ler.      Sweetly  and  often,  the  ancient  British  lays  allude  to  the  puissant 

Arthur  borne  away  to  the  mystic  vales  of  Avalon,  and  yet  to  be  hailed 

in  bis  native  kingdom,  Excalibur  once  more  gleaming  in  his  hand.    The 

strains  of  the  Troubadours  swell  and  ring  as  they  tell  of  Charlemagne 

sleeping  beneath  the  Untersberg,  biding  his  appointed  time  to  rise, 

resume  his  unrivalled  sceptre,  and  glorify  the  Frank  race.     And  what 

grand  and  weird  ballads  picture  great  Barbarossa  seated  in  the  vaults 

of  KyfThauser,  his  beard  grown  through  the  stone  table  in  front  of  him, 

tarrying  till  he  may  come  forth,  with  his  minstrels  and  knights  around 

him,  in  the  crisis-hour  of  Germany's  fortunes  I     The  Indians  of  Pecos, 

in  New  Mexico,  still  anxiously  expect  the  return  of  Montezuma;  while  in 

San  Domingo,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  a  sentinel  every  morning  ascends  to 

the  top  of  the  highest  house,  at  'iunrise,  and  looks  out  eastward  for  the 

coming  of  the  great  chief.*    The  peasants  of  Srittany  maintain — as  a 

recent  traveller  testifies — that  Napoleon   is  still   alive  in   concealment 

somewhere,  and  will  one  day  be  heard  of  or  seen  in  pomp  and  victory." 

One  other  dead  man  there  has  been  who  was  expected  to  return, — the 

hated  Nero,  the  popular  horror  of  whom  shows  itself  in  the  shuddering 

belief— expressed  in  the  Apocalypse  and  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles — that 

he  was  still  alive  and  would  reappear.'^ 

^lian,  in  his  Various  History,  recounts  the  following  singular  circum- 
stances concerning  the  Meropes  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  Anostan." 
It  would  seem  to  prove  that  no  possible  conceit  of  speculation  pertaining 
to  our  subject  has  been  unthought  of.  A  river  of  grief  and  a  river  of 
pleasure,  he  says,  lapsed  through  the  valley,  their  banks  covered  with 
trees.  If  one  ate  of  the  fruit  growing  on  the  trees  beside  the  former 
stream,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  wept  till  he  died.  But  if  he 
partook  of  that  hanging  on  the  shore  of  the  latter,  his  bliss  was  so  great 
that  he  forgot  all  desires;  and,  strangest  of  all,  he  returned  over  the 
track  of  life  to  youth  and  infancy,  and  then  gently  expired.    He  turned 

"Into  hia  yetterdaya,  and  wander'd  back 
^o  distant  childhood,  and  wont  out  to  Ood 
By  the  gate  of  birth,  not  death." 

Mohammed,  during  his  night-journey,  saw,  in  the  lower  heaven,  Adam, 
the  father  of  mankind,  a  majestic  old  man,  with  all  his  posterity  who 


nilierw  li  a  ftuuitfc  met  of  fiebasUanist*  in  Bniil  now.    See  **  Brazil  and  the  BrazUiana,**  by  Kidder 
•■d  nHeli«r,  pp.  61^-621. 
•  AbbA  Domenccb'a  Seren  Tean*  Renidenoe  in  the  Great  Deterta  of  North  America;  Vol.  T.  ch.  Till. 
■  Stuart.  Commaotary  on  the  Apocalypee :  £xcursua  upon  ch.  xiii.  v.  18.  *>  Lib.  UL  cap.  1& 
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were  destined  for  paradise  on  one  side,  and  all  who  were  destined  for 
hell  on  the  other.  When  he  looked  on  the  right  he  smiled  and  re- 
joiced, hut  as  often  as  he  looked  on  the  left  he  mourned  and  wept. 
How  finely  this  reveals  the  stupendous  pathos  there  is  in  the  theological 
conception  of  a  Federal  Head  of  humanity  I 

The  idea  of  a  great  terminal  crisis  is  met  with  so  often  in  reviewing 
the  history  of  human  efforts  to  grasp  and  solve  the  problem  of  the 
world's  destiny,  that  we  must  consider  it  a  normal  concomitant  of  such 
theorizings.  The  mind  reels  and  loses  itself  in  trying  to  conceive  of  the 
everlasting  continuance  of  the  present  order,  or  of  any  one  fixed  course 
of  things,  but  finds  relief  in  the  notion  of  a  revolution,  an  end,  and  a 
fresh  start.  The  Mexican  Cataclysm  or  universal  crash,  the  close  of  the 
Hindu  Calpa,  the  Persian  Resurrection,  the  Stoic  Conflagration,  the 
Scandinavian  Rag][iarokur,  the  Christian  Day  of  Judgment,  all  embody 
this  one  thought.  The  Drama  of  Humanity  is  played  out,  the  curtain 
falls,  and  when  it  rises  again  all  is  commenced  afresh.  The  clock  of 
creation  runs  down  and  has  to  be  wound  up  anew.  The  Brahmans 
are  now  expecting  the  tenth  avatar  of  Vishnu.  The  Parsees  look  for 
Sosiosch  to  come,  to  consummate  the  triumph  of  good,  and  to  raise  the 
dead  upon  a  renewed  earth.  The  Buddhists  await  the  birth  of  Maitri 
Buddha,  who  is  tarrygig  in  the  dewa-loka  Tusita  until  the  time  of  his 
advent  upon  earth.  The  Jews  are  praying  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah.  And  many  Christians  afiSrm  that  the  second  advent  of  Jesus 
draws  nigh. 

One  more  fact,  even  in  a  hasty  survey  of  some  of  the  most  peculiar 
opinions  current  in  bygone  times  as  to  a  future  life,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
attract  notice.  It  is  the  so  constant  linking  of  the  soul's  fate  with  the 
skyey  spaces  and  the  stars,  in  fond  explorings  and  astrologic  dreams. 
Nowhere  are  the  kingly  greatness  and  the  immortal  aspiring  of  man 
more  finely  shown.  The  loadstone  of  his  destiny  and  the  prophetic 
gravitation  of  his  thoughts  are  upward,  into  the  eternal  bosom  of  heaven's 
infinite  hospitality. 

**  Te  itan,  which  are  the  poetry  of  hcaren  I 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  flute 

Of  men  and  empires,  Mis  to  be  forgiven. 

That,  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great. 

Our  destinies  overleap  their  mortal  state 

And  claim  a  kindred  with  you ;  for  ye  are 

A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 

In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afkr 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  themselves  a  star." 

What  an  immeasurable  contrast  between  the  dying  Cherokee,  who 
would  leap  into  heaven  with  a  war-whoop  on  his  tongue  and  a  string  of 
scalps  in  his  hand,  and  the  dyin^^  Christian,  who  sublimely  murmurs, 
"Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit!"  What  a  sweep  of 
thought,  from  the  poor  woman  whose  pious  notion  of  heaven  was 
that  it  was  a  place  where  she  could  sit  all  day  in  a  clean  white  apron 
and  sing  psalms,   to  the  far-seeing    and  sympathetic  natural  philo- 
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sopher  whose  loving  faith   embraces  all  ranks  of  creatures  and  who 
conceives  of  paradise  as  a  spiritual  concert  of  the  combined  worlds 
with  all  their  inhabitants  in  presence  of  their  Creator !     Yet  from  the 
explanatory  considerations  which  have  been  set  forth  we  can  understand 
the  derivation  of  the  multifarious  swarm  of  notions  afloat  in  the  world, — 
M  the  fifteen  hundred  varieties  of  apple  now  known  have  all  been  derived 
from  the  solitary  white  crab.    Differences  of  fancy  and  opinion  among 
men  are  as  natural  as  fancies  and  opinions  are.    The  mind  of  a  people 
grows  from  the  earth  of  its  deposited  history,  but  breathes  in  the  air  of 
its  living  literature.**    By  his  philosophic  learning  and  poetic  sympathy 
the  cosmopolitan  scholar  wins  the  last  victory  of  mind  over  matter,  frees 
himself  from  local  conditions  and  temporal  tinges,  and,  under  the  light 
of  universal  truth,  traces,  through  the  causal  influences  of  soil  and  clime 
and  history,  and  the  colored  threads  of  great  individualities,  the  forma- 
tion of  peculiar  national  creeds.    Through  sense  the  barbarian  mind 
feeds  on  the  raw  pabulum  furnished  by  the  immediate  phenomena  of 
the  world  and  of  its  own  life.    Through  culture  the  civilized  mind  feeds 
on  the  elaborated  substance  of  literature,  science,  and  art.     Plants  eat 
inorganic,  animals  eat  organized,  material.    The  ignorant  mdn  lives  on 
sensations  obtained  directly  from  nature ;  the  educated  man  lives  also 
on  sensations  obtained  from  the  symbols  of  other  people's  sensations.- 
The  illiterate  savage  hunts  for  his  mental  living  in  the  wild  forest  of 
consciousness ;  the  erudite  philosopher  lives  also  on  the  psychical  stores 
of  foregone  men. 

■  BchoiiWy  Xarth,  PUnt%  and  Man,  ch.  xzx. 


PART  THIRD. 


NEW  TESTAMENT  TEACHINGS  CONCERNING  A 

FUTURE  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Peter's  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

In  entering  upon  an  investigation  of  the  thoughts  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  writers  concerning  the  fate  of  man  after  his  bodily  dissolution,  we 
may  commence  by  glancing  at  the  various  allusions  contained  in  the 
record  to  opinions  on  this  subject  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  Savior  or 
immediately  afterwards,  but  which  formed  no  part  of  his  religion,  or  were 
mixed  with  mistakes. 

There  are  several  incidents  recorded  in  the  Gospels  which  show  that  a 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  was  received  among  the  Jews.  As 
Jesus  was  passing  near  Siloam  with  his  disciples,  he  saw  a  man  who  had 
been  blind  from  his  birth  ;  and  the  disciples  said  to  him,  *'  Master,  who 
did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  T"  The  drift  of 
this  question  is,  Did  the  parents  of  this  man  commit  some  great  crime, 
for  which  they  were  punished  by  having  their  child  born  blind,  or  did  he 
come  into  the  world  under  this  calamity  in  expiation  of  the  iniquities  of 
a  previous  life?  Jesus  denies  the  doctrine  involved  in  this  interrogation, 
— at  least,  as  far  as  his  reply  touches  it  at  all ;  for  he  rarely  enters  into 
any  discussion  or  refutation  of  incidental  errors.  He  says,  Neither  hath 
this  man  sinned  nor  his  parents  as  the  cause  of  his  blindness ;  but  the 
regular  workings  of  the  laws  of  God  are  made  manifest  in  him:  more- 
over, it  is  a  providential  occasion  offered  me  that  I  should  show  the 
divinity  of  my  mission  by  giving  him  sight. 

When  Herod  heard  of  the  miracles  and  the  fame  of  Jesus,  he  said, 
This  is  John  the  Baptist,  whom  I  beheaded :  he  is  risen  from  the  dead; 
and  therefore  mighty  works  are  wrought  by  him.  This  brief  statement 
plainly  shows  that  the  belief  in  the  reappearance  of  a  departed  spirit,  in 
bodily  form,  to  run  another  career,  was  extant  in  Judea  at  that  period. 
The  Evangelists  relate  another  circumstance  to  the  same  efTect.  Jesus 
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asked  his  disciples  who  the  people  thought  he  was.  And  they  replied, 
Some  think  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist,  some  Elias,  and  some  Jere- 
miah or  some  other  of  the  old  prophets,  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah. 
Tlien  Jesus  asked,  But  who  think  ye  that  I  am  ?  And  Simon  Peter 
said.  Thou  art  the  promised  Messiah  himself.  There  was  a  prophetic 
tradition  among  the  Jews,  drawn  from  the  words  of  Malachi,  that  before 
the  Messiah  was  revealed  Elias  would  appear  and  proclaim  his  coming. 
Therefore,  when  the  disciples  of  Christ  recognised  him  as  the  great 
Anointed,  they  were  troubled  about  this  prophecy,  and  said  to  their 
Master,  Why  do  the  Scribes  say  that  Elias  must  first  come  ?  lie  replies 
to  them,  in  substance.  It  is  even  so :  the  prophet's  words  shall  not  fail : 
they  are  already  fulfilled.  But  you  must  interpret  the  prophecy  aright. 
It  does  not  me^in  that  the  ancient  prophet  himself,  in  physical  form, 
shall  come  upon  earth,  but  that  one  with  his  office,  in  his  spirit  and 
power,  shall  go  before  me.  If  ye  are  able  to  understand  the  true  import 
of  the  promise,  it  has  been  realized.  John  the  Baptist  is  the  Elias  which 
was  to  come.  The  New  Testament,  therefore,  has  allusions  to  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration,  but  gives  it  no  warrant. 

The  Jewish  expectations  in  regard  to  the  Messiah,  the  nature  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  events  which  they  supposed  would  attend  his  coming 
or  transpire  during  his  reign,  were  the  source  and  foundation  of  the 
phraseology  of  a  great  many  passages  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  of 
the  sense  of  not  a  few.  The  national  ideas  and  hopes  of  the  Jews  at  that 
time  were  singularly  intense  and  extensive.  Their  influence  over  the 
immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  and  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  is 
often  very  evident  in  the  interpretations  they  put  upon  his  teachings,  and 
in  their  own  words.  Still,  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  obtuseness  to 
the  true  drift  of  their  Master's  thoughts  was  not  so  great,  their  mistakes 
arc  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  gross,  as  it  is  frequently  supposed  they 
were.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  they  use  the  language  of  the 
Messianic  expectations  of  the  Jews  in  their  writings  they  often  do  it,  not 
in  the  material,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense.  When  they  first  came  under  the 
instruction  of  Jesus,  they  were  fully  imbued  with  the  common  notions 
of  their  nation  and  age.  By  his  influence  their  ideas  were  slowly  and 
with  great  difficulty  spiritualized  and  made  to  approach  his  own  in  some 
degree.  But  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  they  never — not  even  after  his 
death — arrived  at  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  full  sublimity,  the  pure  spi- 
rituality, the  ultimate  significance,  of  his  mission  and  his  words.  Still, 
they  did  cast  off  and  rise  above  the  grossly  carnal  expectations  of  their 
countrymen.  Partially  instructed  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, and  partially  biassed  by  their  Jewish  prepossessions,  they  inter- 
preted a  jmrt  of  his  language  figuratively,  according  to  his  real  meaning, 
and  a  part  of  it  literally,  according  to  their  own  notions.  The  result  of 
this  was  several  doctrines  neither  taught  by  Christ  nor  held  by  the  Jews, 
but  forme<l  by  conjoining  and  elaborating  a  portion  of  the  conceptions 
of  both.     These  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  it 
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should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  them,  is  to  be  separated  from  them. 

The  fundamental  and  pervading  aim  of  that  epistle  of  Peter  the  genu- 
ineness of  which  is  unquestioned — and  the  same  is  true  in  a  great  degree 
of  his  speeches  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — is  to  exhort  the 
Christians  to  whom  it  is  written  to  purify  themselves  by  faith,  love,  and 
good  works ;  to  stand  firmly  amidst  all  their  tribulations,  supported  by 
tlie  expectations  and  prepared  to  meet  the  conditions  of  a  glorious  life  in 
heaven  at  the  close  of  this  life.  Eschatology, — the  doctrine  of  the  Last 
Things, — with  its  practical  inferences,  all  inseparably  interwoven  with 
the  mission  of  Christ,  forms  the  basis  and  scope  of  the  whole  document. 

Peter  believed  that  when  Christ  had  been  put  to  death  his  spirit,  sur- 
viving, descended  into  the  separate  state  of  departed  souls.  Having 
cited  from  the  silxteenth  Psalm  the  declaration,  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  the  under-world,''  he  says  it  was  a  prophecy  concerning  Christ, 
which  was  fulfilled  in  his  resurrection.  **  The  soul  of  this  Jesus  was  not 
left  in  the  under-world,  but  God  hath  raised  him  up,  whereof  we  all  are 
witnesses."  When  it  is  written  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  the  subter- 
ranean abode  of  disembodied  spirits,  of  course  the  infer<)nce  cannot  be 
avoided  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  tliere  for  a  time. 

In  the  next  place,  we  are  warranted  by  several  considerations  in  assert- 
ing that  Peter  believed  that  down  there,  inthe  gloomy  realm  of  shades, 
were  gathered  and  detained  the  souls  of  all  the  dead  generations.  We 
attribute  this  view  to  Peter  from  the  combined  force  of  the  following 
reasons :  because  such  was,  notoriously,  the  belief  of  his  ancestral  and 
contemporary  countrymen;  because  he  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  as  if  it  were  a  wonderful  prophecy  or  unparalleled  miracle,  a  signal 
and  most  significant  exception  to  the  universal  law ;  because  he  says  ex- 
pressly of  David  that  "  he  is  not  yet  ascended  into  the  heavens," — and  if 
David  was  still  retained  below,  undoubtedly  all  were ;  because  the  same 
doctrine  is  plainly  inculcated  by  other  of  the  New  Testament  writers ; 
and,  finally,  because  Peter  himself,  in  another  part  of  this  epistle,  de- 
clares, in  unequivocal  terms,  tliat  the  soul  of  Christ  went  and  preached 
to  the  souls  confined  in  the  under-world, — for  such  is  the  perspicuous 
meaning  of  the  famous  text,  **  being  put  to  death  in  the  body,  but  kept 
alive  in  the  soul,  in  which  also  he  went  and  preached  [went  as  a  herald] 
to  the  spirits  in  prison."  The  meaning  we  have  attributed  to  this  cele- 
brikted  passage  is  the  simple  and  consistent  explanation  of  the  words  and 
^»  context,  and  is  what  must  have  been  conveyed  to  those  familiar  with 
the  received  opinions  of  that  time.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Augustine,  it  was  so  understood  and  interpreted  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Fathers.'  It  is  likewise  so  held  now  by  an  immense 
mfyority  of  the  most  authoritative  modern  commentators.     KosenmUller 

1  Pee,  for  exnnple,  Clem.  Alex.  StruInfttt^  lib.  vi. ;  Cyprian,  Test.  adT.  JudiKM,  lib.  il.  cap.  27  ; 
laetentiufl,  IMTin.  Initlt.  lib.  rii.  cap.  30. 
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aays,  in  his  commentary  on  this  text,  "  That  by  the  spirits  in  prison  is 
meant  souls  of  men  separated  from  their  bodies  and  detained  as  in  cus- 
tody in  the  under-world,  which  the  Greeks  call  Hades,  the  Hebrews 
Sheol,  can  hardly  be  doubted,''  {vix  dulntari  posse  videtur,)  Such  has  ever 
been  and  still  is  the  common  conclusion  of  nearly  all  the  best  critical 
theologians,  as  volumes  of  citations  might  easily  be  made  to  show.  The 
reasons  which  led  Augustine  to  give  a  different  exposition  of  the  text 
before  us  are  such  as  should  make,  in  this  case,  even  his  great  name 
have  little  or  no  weight.  He  firmly  held,  as  revealed  and  unquestionable 
truth,'  the  whole  doctrine  which  we  maintain  is  implied  in  the  present 
passage;  but  he  was  so  perplexed  by  certain  difficult  queries'  as  to 
locality  and  method  and  circumstance,  addressed  to  him  with  reference 
to  this  text,  that  he,  waveringly,  and  at  last,  gave  it  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation. His  exegesis  is  not  only  arbitrary  and  opposed  to  the  catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Church  ;  it  is  also  so  far-fetched  and  forced  as  to  be  des- 
titute of  plausibility.  He  says  the  spirits  in  •  prison  may  be  the  souls  of 
men  confined  in  their  bodies  here  in  this  life,  to  preach  to  whom  Christ 
came  from  heaven.  But  the  carefiil  reader  will  observe  that  Peter  speaks 
as  if  the  spirits  were  collected  and  kept  in  one  common  custody,  refers 
to  the  spirits  of  a  generation  long  ago  departed  to  the  dead,  and  repre- 
sents the  preaching  as  taking  place  in  the  interval  between  Christ's 
death  and  his  resurrection.  A  glance  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty- 
second  verse  inclusive  shows  indisputably  that  the  order  of  events  nar- 
rated by  the  apostle  is  this :  First,  Christ  was  put  to  deathi  in  the  fiesh, 
suffering  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  ui\just ;  secondly,  he  was  quickened  in 
the  spirit ;  thirdly,  he  went  and  preached  to  the-  spirits  in  prison ; 
fourthly,  he  rose  from  the  dead ;  fifthly,  he  ascendedJnto  heaven.  How 
is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  doubt  that  the  text  under  consideration 
teaches  his  subterranean  mission  during  the  period  of  his  bodily  burial? 

In  the  exposition  of  the  Apostles*  Creed  put  forth  by  the  Church  of 
England  under  Edward  YI.,  this  text  in.  Peter  was  referred  to  as  an 
authoritative  proof  of  the  article  on  Christ's  descent  into  tVie  under- 
world ;  and  when,  some  years  later,  that  reference  was  stricken  out,  noto- 
riously it  was  not  because  the  Episcopal  rulers  were  convinced  of  a  mis- 
take, but  because  they  had  become  afraid  of  the  associated  Romish  doc- 
trine of  purgatory. 

If  Peter  believed — as  he  undoubtedly  did — that  Christ  after  his  cruci- 
fixion descended  to  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  what  did  he  suppose 
was  the  object  of  that  descent  t  Calvin's  theory  was  that  he  wont  into 
hell  in  order  that  he  might  there  suffer  vicariously  the  accumulated 
agonies  due  to  the  Lost,  thus  pTacating  the  just  wrath  of  the  Father 
and  purchasing  the  release  of  the  elect.  A  sufficient  refutation  of  that 
dogma,  as  to  its  philosophical  basis,  is  found  in  its  immorality,  its  forensic 
technicality.   As  a  mode  of  explaining  the  Scriptures,  it  is  refuted  by  the 

•  £plft.XaX.  llbld. 
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fact  that  it  is  nowhere  plainly  stated  in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  arbi-t 
trarily  constructed  by  forced  and  indirect  inferences  from  various  obscure 
texts,  which  texts  can  be  perfectly  explained  without  involving  it  at  alL 
For  what  purpose,  then,  was  it  thought  that  Jesus  went  to  the  imprisoned 
souls  of  the  under-world  ?  The  most  natural  supposition — the  concep- 
tion most  in  harmony  with  the  character  and  details  of  the  rest  of  the 
scheme  and  with  the  prevailing  thought  of  the  time — ^would  be  that  he 
went  there  to  rescue  the  captives  from  their  sepulchral  bondage,  to  con- 
quer death  and  the  devil  in  their  own  domain,  open  the  doors,  break  the 
chains,  proclaim  good  tidings  of  coming  redemption  to  the  spirits  in 
prison,  and,  rising  thence,  to  ascend  to  heaven,  preparing  the  way  for 
them  to  follow  with  him  at  his  expected  return.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Judaizing  apostles,  the  unbroken  catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Paul  writes  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  the  Ephesians,  that,  when 
Christ  "  had  spoiled  the  principalities  and  powers"  of  the  world  of  the 
dead,  **  ho  ascended  up  on  high,  leading  a  multitude  of  captives."  Peter 
himself  declares,  a  little  farther  on  in  his  epistle,  **  that  the  glad  tidings 
were  preached  to  the  dead,  that,  though  they  had  been  persecuted  and 
condemned  in  the  flesh  by  the  will  of  men,  they  might  be  blessed  in  the 
spirit  by  the  will  of  God."*  Christ  fulfilled  the  law  of  death,*  descending 
to  the  place  of  separate  spirits,  that  he  migh£  declare  deliverance  to  the 
quick  and  the  dead  by  coming  triumphantly  back  and  going  into  heaven, 
an  evident  token  of  the  removal  of  the  penalty  of  sin  which  hitherto  had 
fatally  doomed  all  men  to  the  under-world.* 

Let  us  see  if  this  will  not  enable  us  to  explain  Peter's  language  satis- 
factorily. Death,  with  the  lower  residence  succeeding  it,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, was,  according  to  the  Jewish  and  apostolic  belief,  the  fruit  of  sin; — > 
the  judgment  pronounced  on  sin.  But  Christ,  Peter  says,  was  sinless. 
"  lie  was  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot."  **  He  did  no  sin, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth."  Therefore  he  was  not  exposed  to 
death  and  the  under-world  on  his  own  account.  Consequently,  when  it 
is  written  that  "he  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,"  that  **he 
suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,"  in  order  to  give  the  words  theif 
clear,  full  meaning  it  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  to  them  the  sense  of  a 
vicarious  sacrifice  offered  to  quench  the  anger  of  God  or  to  furnish  com- 
pensation for  a  broken  commandment;    but  this  sense, — namely,  that 


*  S«o  Roscnmllllcr'B  explanation  in  hoc  loco. 

»8ee  King's  History  of  the  Apo«tlc«'  Creed,  3(1  ed.,  pp.  ZU-238.  «The  parpoM  of  Oiristli 
descent  waa  to  u»dcri;o  tho  laws  of  death,  pan  throu{;h  the  whole  experience  of  man,  conquer  the 
devil,  bruak  the  fi-ttom  of  th«  captive*,  *nd  fix  a  tinio  for  their  resurrection.'*  To  the  same  effect, 
old  Hilary,  Bishop  of  l»oictier«,  in  his  commentary  on  Psalm  cxxxviii.,  says,  **  It  is  a  law  of  haman 
lircttsslty  that,  !ho  boily  hAxv^  buried,  tho  soul  should  descend  ad  \r\fems.^* 

'«  Ambro:Hs'Du  Fide,  etc.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  1,  declares  that  *•  no  one  ascended  to  heaven  until  Chriat,  by 
the  plodge  of  his  reMiirroction,  solved  the  chains  of  tho  under- world  and  translated  the  aoahi  of  the 
pious."  Also  Cyril,  CUliop  of  JerusaU'm,  in  his  fourth  catechetical  lecture,  sect.  11,  afllrms  •*tha» 
Dirist  dc^H'ndfd  into  thu  uuder-world  to  deliver  those  who,  from  Adam  downwards,  bad  bem  im- 
lirisoovd  tUure." 
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although  in  his  sinlessness  he  was  exempt  from  death,  yet  he  "  sufTered 
for  us,"  he  voluntarily  died,  thus  undergoing  for  our  sakes  that  which 
was  to  others  the  penalty  of  their  sin.  The  object  of  his  dying  was 
not  to  conciliate  the  alienated  Father  or  to  adjust  the  unbalanced  law: 
it  was  to  descend  into  the  realm  of  the  dead,  heralding  God's  pardon  to 
the  captives,  and  to  return  and  rise  into  heaven,  opening  and  showing 
to  his  disciples  the  way  thither.  For,  owing  to  his  moral  sinlessness, 
or  to  his  delegated  omnipotence,  if  he  were  once  in  the  abode  of  the 
dead,  he  must  rehtm:  nothing  could  keep  him  there.  Epiphanius  de- 
scribes the  devil  complaining,  after  Christ  had  burst  through  his  nets 
and  dungeons,  "Miserable  mei  what  shall  I  do?  I  did  not  know  God 
was  concealed  in  that  body.  The  son  of  Mary  has  deceived  me.  I 
imagined  he  was  a  mere  man."^  In  an  apocryphal  writing  of  very  early 
date,  which  shows  some  of  the  opinions  abroad  at  that  time,  one  of  the 
chief  devils,  after  Christ  had  appeared  in  hell,  cleaving  its  grisly  prisons 
from  top  to  bottom  and  releasing  the  captives,  is  represented  upbraiding 
Satan  in  these  terms : — "  0  prince  of  all  evil,  author  of  death,  why  didst 
thou  crucify  and  bring  down  to  our  regions  a  person  righteous  and  sin- 
less?  Thereby  thou  hast  lost  all  the  sinners  of  the  world.""  Again,  in 
an  ancient  treatise  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  we  read  as  follows : — *'  In  the 
bait  of  Christ's  flesh  was  secretly  inserted  the  hook  of  his  divinity. 
This  the  devil  knew  not,  but,  supposing  he  must  stay  when  he  was  de- 
voured, greedily  swallowed  the  corpse,  and  the  bolts  of  the  nether  world 
were  wrenched  asunder,  and  the  ensnared  dragon  himself  dragged  from 
the  abyss."*  Peter  himself  explicitly  declares,  **  It  was  not  jXNssIble  that 
he  should  be  held  by  death."  Theodoret  says,  "  Whoever  'denies  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  rejects  his  death.""  If  he  died,  he  must  needs 
rise  again.  And  his  resurrection  would  demonstrate  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  the  opening  of  heaven  to  men,  showing  that  the  bond  which  had 
bound  in  despair  the  captives  in  the  regions  of  death  for  so  many  voice- 
less ages  was  at  last  broken.  Accordingly,  "God,  having  loosed  the 
chains  of  the  under-world,  raised  him  up  and  set  him  at  his  own  right 
hand."" 

And  now  the  question,  narrowed  down  to  the  smallest  compass,  is 
this: — ^What  is  the  precise,  real  signification  of  the  sacrificial  and  other 
connected  terms  employed  by  Peter, — those  phrases  which  now,  by  the 
intense  associations  of  a  long  time,  convey  so  strong  a  Calvinistic  sense  to 
most  readers?  Peter  says,  "Ye  know  that  ye  were  redeemed  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ."  If  there  were  not  so  much  indetcrminateness 
of  thought,  so  much  unthinking  reception  *«f  ^traditional,  confused  im- 


T  In  Awmnptknieiii  ChrirtL  •  Eteii.  Nicodemi,  cap.  xtUL 

•  Bafllnns  Esqws.  io  Symb.  Apoit  ^  Gomm.  in  2  Tim.  li.  19. 

11  By  a  mJatake  and  a  fiUa*  reading,  itho  eommon  Tendon  has  *<  tb«  paina  of  death,**  Instead  of 
*^  the  chains  of  the  nnder-worldr*  The  sense  requires  the  latter.  Besides,  numerons  maniitcriptt 
read  « ^«,  not  9a9iT09.  See,  farthermore,  Roeenmilllcr's  thorough  criticism  in  loc.  Likewise  see 
loUasoD's  N«w  Testament  Oi«ak  Lexicon,  in  utity. 
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pressions  of  Scripture  texts,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  observe  that  by 
the  word  blood  here,  and  in  all  parallel  passages,  is  meant  simply  and 
literally  death :  the  mere  bloody  the  mere  shedding  of  the  blood,  of  Christ, 
of  course,  could  have  no  virtue,  no  moral  efficacy,  of  any  sort.  When 
the  infuriated  Jews  cried,  "Ilis  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children  I" 
they  meant,  Let  the  responsibility  of  his  death  rest  on  us.  When  the 
English  historian  says,  "Sidney  gave  his  blood  for  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty,"  the  meaning  is,  he  died  for  it.  So,  no  one  will  deny,  whenever 
the  New  Testament  speaks  in  any  way  of  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
the  crucified  Son  of  Man,  the  unquestionable  meaning  is,  redemption  by 
his  death.  What,  then,  does  the  phras^  **  redemption  by  the  death  of 
Christ*'  mean?  Let  it  be  noted  here — let  it  be  particularly  noticed — 
that  the  New  Testament  nowhere  in  explicit  terms  explains  the  meaning 
of  this  and  the  kindred  phrases:  it  simply  uses  the  phrases  without 
interpreting  them.  They  are  rhetorical  figures  of  speech,  necessarily, 
upon  whatever  theological  system  we  regard  them.  No  sinner  is  lite* 
rally  washed  from  his  transgressions  and  guilt  in  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  Lamb.  These  expressions,  then,  are  poetic  images,  meant 
to  convey  a  truth  in  the  language  of  association  and  feeling,  the  tradi- 
tionary language  of  imagination.  The  determination  of  their  precise 
significance  w  whoUy  a  matter  of  fallible  human  constniction  and  inference, 
and  not  a  matter  of  inspired  statement  or  divine  revelation.  This  is  so, 
beyond  a  question,  because,  we  repeat,  they  are  figxires  of  speech,  having 
no  direct  explanation  in  the  records  where  they  occur.  The  Calvinistic 
view  of  the  atonement  was  a  theory  devised  to  explain  this  scriptural 
language.  It  was  devised  without  sufficient  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
notions  and  spirit,  the  peculiar  grade  of  culture,  and  the  time,  from 
which  that  language  sprang.  We  freely  admit  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Unitarian  doctrine  of  the  atonement  to  explain  the  figures  of  speech  in 
which  the  apostles  declare  their  doctrine.  But,  since  the  Calvinistic 
scheme  was  devised  by  human  thought  to  explain  the  New  Testament 
language,  any  scheme  which  explains  that  language  as  well  has  equal 
Scripture  claims  to  credence ;  any  which  better  explains  it,  with  sharper, 
broader  meaning  and  fewer  difficulties,  has  superior  claims  to  be  re- 
ceived. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  state  what  we  believe  was  the  meaning  ori- 
ginally associated  with,  and  meant  to  be  conveyed  by,  the  phrases 
equivalent  to  "redemption  by  the  death  of  0/irist,*^  In  consequence  of  sin, 
the  souls  of  all  mankind,  after  leaving  the  body,  were  shut  up  in  the 
oblivious  gloom  of  the  under-world.  Christ  alone,  by  virtue  of  his  per- 
fect holiness,  was  not  subject  to  any  part  of  this  fate.  But,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  Father's  gracious  designs,  he  willingly  submitted,  upon  leaving 
the  body,  to  go  among  the  dead,  that  he  might  declare  the  good  tidicgs 
to  them,  and  burst  the  bars  of  darkness,  and  return  to  life,  and  rise  ir  #0 
heaven  as  a  pledge  of  the  future  translation  of  the  faithful  to  that  cel^ 
tial  world,  instead  of  their  banishment  into  the  dismal  bondage  bel^'^,  as 
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hitherto.  The  death  of  Christ,  then,  was  the  redemption  of  sinners,  in 
that  his  death  implied  his  ascent, — "  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he 
should  be  holden  of  death ;"  and  his  ascension  visibly  demonstrated  the 
truth  that  God  had  forgiven  men  their  sins  and  would  receive  their  souls 
to  his  own  abode  on  high. 

Three  very  strong  confirmations  of  the  correctness  of  this  interpreta- 
tion are  afforded  in  the  declarations  of  Peter.  First,  he  never  even  hints, 
in  the  faintest  manner,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  to  have  any  effect 
on  God,  any  power  to  change  his  feeling  or  his  government.  It  was  not 
to  make  a  purchasing  expiation  for  sins  and  thus  to  reconcile  God  to 
us ;  but  it  was,  by  a  revelation  of  the  Father's  freely  pardoning  love,  to 
give  us  penitence,  purification,  confidence,  and  a  regenerating  piety,  and 
8o  to  reconcile  us  to  God.  He  says  in  one  place,  in  emphatic  words, 
that  the  express  purpose  of  Christ's  death  was  simply  "  that  he  might 
lead  us  to  God."  In  the  same  strain,  in  another  place,  he  defines  the 
object  of  Christ's  death  to  be  "that  we,  being  delivered  from  sins, 
should  live  unto  righteousness."  It  is  plain  that  in  literal  reality  he 
refers  our  marvellous  salvation  to  the  voluntary  goodness  of  God,  and 
not  to  any  vicarious  ransom  paid  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  when  he  says, 
"The  God  of  all  grace  hath  called  us  unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Jesus 
Christ."  The  death  of  Christ  was  not,  then,  to  appease  the  fierce  justice 
of  God  by  rectifying  the  claims  of  his  inexorable  law,  but  it  was  to  call 
out  and  establish  in  men  all  moral  virtues  by  the  power  of  faith  in  the 
sure  gift  of  eternal  life  sealed  to  them  through  the  ascension  of  the 
Savior. 

For,  secondly,  the  practical  inferences  drawn  by  Peter  from  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  exhortations  founded  upon  it,  are  inconsistent  with 
the  prevailing  theory  of  the^  atonement.  Upon  that  view  the  apostle 
would  have  said,  "  Christ  has  paid  the  debt  and  secured  a  seat  in  heaven 
for  you,  elected  ones:  therefore  believe  in  the  sufficiency  of  his  offerings, 
and  exult."  But  not  so.  He  calls  on  us  in  this  wise : — *'  Forasmuch  as 
Christ  hath  suffered  for  us,  arm  yourselves  with  the  same  mind."  "Christ 
suffered  for  you,  leaving  an  example  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps." 
The  whole  burden  of  his  practical  argument  based  on  the  mission  of 
Christ  is,  the  obligation  of  a  religious  spirit  and  of  pure  morals.  He 
does  not  speak,  as  many  modern  sectarists  have  spoken,  of  the  "  filthy 
rags  of  righteousness ;"  but  he  says,  "  Live  no  longer  in  sins,"  "  have  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price,"  "be 
ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation,"  "  purify  j'our  souls  by  obedience 
to  the  truth,**  "be  ye  a  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices," 
"have  a  good  conscience,"  "avoid  evil  and  do  good,"  "above  all,  have 
fervent  love,  for  love  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins."  No  candid  person 
can  peruse  the  epistle  and  not  see  that  the  great  moral  deduced  in  it 
from  the  mission  of  Christ  is  this : — Since  heaven  is  offered  you,  strive 
by  personal  virtue  to  be  prepared  for  it  at  the  judgment  which  shall  soon 
(X>me.    The  disciple  is  not  told  to  trust  in  the  merits  of  Jesus ;  but  he 
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is  urged  to  ** abstain  from  evil/'  and  "sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  his 
heart,"  and  "  love  the  brethren,"  and  **  obey  the  laws,"  and  **  do  well," 
"  girding  up  the  loins  of  his  mind  in  sobriety  and  hope."  This  is  not 
Calvinism. 

« 

Tlie  third  fortification  of  this  exposition  is  furnished  by  the  following 
fact.  According  to  our  view,  the  death  of  Christ  is  emphasized,  not  on 
account  of  any  importance  in  itself,  but  as  the  necessary  condition  pre- 
liminary to  his  resurrection^  the  humiliating  prelude  to  his  glorious 
ascent  into  heaven.  The  really  essential,  significant  thing  is  not  his 
suffering,  vicarious  death,  but  his  triumphing,  typical  ascension.  Now, 
the  plain,  repeated  statements  of  Peter  strikingly  coincide  with  this 
representation.  lie  says,  "God  raised  Christ  Mp  from  the  dead,  and  gave 
him  glory,  [that  is,  received  him  into  heaven,]  that  your  faith  and  hope 
might  be  in  God."  Again  he  writes,  "  Blessed  be  God,  who  according  to 
his  abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  b^  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  unto  an  incorruptible  inheritance 
in  heaven."  Still  again,  he  declares  that  "  the  figure  of  baptism,  sig- 
nifying tliereby  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,  saves  us 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  gone  into  heaven."  According  to 
the  commonly-received  doctrine,  instead  of  these  last  words  the  apostle 
ought  to  have  said,  "saves  us  by  the  death  of  him  who  suffered  in  ex- 
piation of  our  sins."  He  does  not  say  so.  Finally,  in  the  intrepid  speech 
thAt  Peter  made  before  the  Jewish  council,  referring  to  their  wicked 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  he  says,  "  Him  hath  God  raised  up  to  his  own  right 
hand,  to  be  a  Leader  and  a  Savior,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and 
forgiveness  of  sins."  How  plainly  remission  of  sins  is  here  predicated, 
not  through  Christ's  ignominious  suffering,  but  through  his  heavenly 
exaltation !  That  exaltation  showed  in  dramatic  proof  that  by  God*s 
grace  the  dominion  of  the  lower  world  was  about  to  be  broken  and  an 
access  to  the  celestial  world  to  be  vouchsafed. 

If  Christ  bought  ofl*  our  merited  punishment  and  earned  our  accept- 
ance, then  salvation  can  no  more  be  "  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt." 
But  the  whole  New  Testament  doctrine  is,  "  that  sinners  are  justified 
freely  tlirough  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  "  The  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ" !  Take  these  words  literally,  and  they  yield  no 
int^'lligible  meaning.  The  sense  intended  to  be  conveyed  or  suggested 
by  them  depends  on  interpretation ;  and  here  disagreement  arises.  The 
Calvinist  says  they  mean  the  redemption  undertaken,  achieved,  by  Christ. 
We  say  they  mean  the  redemption  proclaimed,  brought  to  light,  by  Christ. 
The  latter  explanation  is  as  close  to  the  language  as  the  former.  Neither 
is  unequivocally  established  by  the  statement  itself.  We  ought  therefore 
to  adopt  the  one  which  is  at  once  most  rational  and  plausible  in  itself, 
and  most  in  harmony  with  the  peculiar  opinions  and  culture  of  the  person 
by  whom,  and  of  the  time  when,  the  document  was  written.  All  these 
considerations,  historical,  philosophical,  and  moral,  undeniably  favor  our 
interpretation,  leaving  nothing  to  supix)rt  the  other  save  the  popular 
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theological  belief  of  modem  Protestant  Christendom, — a  belief  which  is 
the  gradual  product  of  a  few  great,  mistaken  teachers  like  Augustine  and 
C!alvin. 

We  do  not  find  the  slightest  difficulty  in  explaining  sharply  and 
broadly,  with  all  its  niceties  of  phraseology,  each  one  of  the  texts  urged 
in  behalf  of  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  without  involving 
the  essential  features  of  that  doctrine.  Three  demonstrable  aeusertions 
of  fact  a£ford  us  all  the  requisite  materials.  First,  it  was  a  prevalent 
belief  with  the  Jews,  that,  since  death  was  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  suffer- 
ing of  death  was  in  itself  expiatory  of  the  sins  of  the  dying  man.^' 
Lightfoot  says,  "It  is  a  common  and  most  known  doctrine  of  the  Tal- 
mudists,  that  repentance  and  ritual  sacrifice  expiate  some  si^s,  death  the 
rest.  Death  wipes  off  all  unexpiated  sins.''"  Tholuck  says,  "  It  was  a 
Jewish  opinion  that  the  death  of  the  just  atoned  for  the  people."'^  He 
quotes  from  the  Talmud  an  explicit  assertion  to  that  effect,  and  refers  to 
several  learned  authorities  for  further  citations  and  confirmations. 

Secondly,  the  apostles  conceived  Christ  to  be  sinless,  and  consequently 
not  on  his  own  account  exposed  to  death  and  subject  to  Hades.  If, 
then,  death  was  an  atonement  for  sins,  and  he  was  sinless,  his  voluntary 
death  was  expiatory  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  not  in  an  arbitrary  and 
unheard-of  way,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  but  in  the  common 
way,  according  to  a  Pharisaic  notion.  And  thirdly,  it  was  partly  a  Jewish 
expectation  concerning  the  Messiah  that  he  would, ^^  and  partly  an  apos- 
tolic conviction  concerning  Christ  that  he  did,  break  the  bolts  of  the  old 
Hadean  prison  and  open  the  way  for  human  ascent  to  heaven.  As  Je- 
rome says,  "  Before  Christ  Abraham  was  in  hell,  after  Christ  the  crucified 
Udef  was  in  paradise ;""  for  *'  until  the  advent  of  Christ  all  alike  went 
down  into  the  under-world,  heaven  being  shut  until  Christ  threw  aside 
the  flaming  sword  that  turned  every  way.''^^ 

These  three  thoughts — that  death  is  the  expiatory  penalty  of  sin,  that 
Christ  was  himself  sinless,  that  he  died  as  God's  envoy  to  release  the 
prisoners  of  gloom  and  be  their  pioneer  to  bliss — leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  explaining  the  sacrificial  terms  and  kindred  phrases  employed 
by  the  apostles  in  reference  to  his  mission. 

Without  question,  Peter,  like  his  companions,  looked  for  the  speedy 
return  of  Christ  from  heaven  to  judge  all,  and  to  save  the  worthy.  In- 
dications of  this  belief  are  numerously  afforded  in  his  words.  ''The  end 
of  all  things  is  at  hand:  be  ye  therefore  sober  and  watch  unto  prayer." 
'*  You  shall  give  account  to  him  that  is  ready  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
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dead/'  Here  the  common  idea  of  that  time — namely,  that  the  resai^ 
rection  of  tlie  captives  of  the  under-world  would  occur  at  the  return  of 
Christ — is  undoubtedly  implied.  **  Salvation  is  now  ready  to  be  revealed 
in  the  last  time."  "  That  your  faith  may  be  found  unto  praise  and  honor 
and  glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ."  *'  Be  sober,  and  hope  to  the 
end  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Clirist."  "  Be  ye  examples  to  the  flock,  and  when  the  chief  Shep- 
herd shall  appear  ye  shall  receive  an  unfading  crown  of  glory."  "God 
shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  .  .  .  whom  the  heavens  must  receive  until 
the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things."  It  is  evident  that  the  author 
of  these  passages  expected  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  con- 
summate the  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 

If  the  a|>ostle  had  formed  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  final  fat«  of 
unbelieving,  wicked,  reprobate  men,  he  has  not  stated  them.  He  unde- 
niably implies  certain  general  facts  upon  the  subject,  but  leaves  all  the 
details  in  obscurity.  He  adjures  his  readers — with  exceeding  earnest- 
ness he  over  and  over  again  aG^jures  them — to  forsake  every  manner  of 
sinful  life,  to  strive  for  every  kind  of  righteous  conversation,  that  by  faith 
and  goodness  they  may  receive  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  He  must 
liave  supposed  an  oj^posite  fate  in  some  sort  to  impend  over  those  who 
did  otherwise,  rejecting  Qirist,  "  revelling  in  lasciviousness  and  idolatr}-." 
Everywhere  he  makes  the  distinction  between  the  faithful  and  the  wicked 
prominent,  and  presents  the  idea  that  Christ  shall  come  to  judge  them 
both,  and  shall  reward  the  former  with  gladness,  crowns,  and  glory; 
while  it  is  just  as  clearly  implied  as  if  he  had  said  it  that  the  latter  shall 
be  condemned  and  punished.  When  a  judge  sits  in  trial  on  the  good 
and  the  bad,  and  accepts  those,  plainly  the  inference  is  that  he  rejects 
these,  unless  the  contrary  be  stated.  What  their  doom  is  in  its  nature, 
what  in  its  duration,  is  neither  declared,  nor  inferrible  from  what  is 
declared.  All  that  the  writer  says  on  this  point  is  substantially  repeated 
or  contained  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  epistle,  from  verses  12  to  19.  A 
slight  explanatory  paraphrase  of  it  will  make  the  jwsition  clear  so  far 
as  it  can  bo  made  clear.  **  Christian  believers,  in  the  fiery  trials  which 
are  to  try  you,  stand  firm,  even  rejoicing  that  you  are  fellow-sufferers 
with  Christ, — a  pledge  that  when  his  glory  is  revealed  you  shall  partake 
of  it  with  him.  See  to  it  that  you  are  free  from  crime,  free  from  sins  for 
which  you  ought  to  suffer ;  then,  if  persecuted  and  slain  for  your  Chris- 
tian profession  and  virtues,  falter  not.  The  terrible  time  preceding  the 
second  advent  of  your  Master  is  at  hand.  The  sufferings  of  that  time 
will  begin  with  the  Christian  household ;  but  how  much  more  dreadful 
will  be  the  sufferings  of  the  close  of  that  time  among  the  disobedient 
that  spurn  the  gospel  of  God!  If  the  righteous  shall  with  great  difficulty 
be  snatched  from  the  perils  and  woes  encompassing  that  time,  surely  it 
will  happen  very  much  worse  with  ungodly  sinners.  Therefore  let  all 
who  suffer  in  obedience  to  God  commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to 
him  in  well-doing." 
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The  souls  of  men  were  confined  in  the  under-world  for  sin.  Christ 
came  to  turn  men  from  sin  and  despair  to  holiness  and  a  reconciling 
feith  in  God.  He  went  to  the  dead  to  declare  to  them  the  good  tidings 
of  pardon  and  approaching  deliverance  through  the  free  grace  of  God. 
He  rose  into  heaven  to  demonstrate  and  visibly  exhibit  the  redemption 
of  men  from  the  under-world  doom  of  sinners.  lie  was  soon  to  return 
to  the  earth  to  complete  the  unfinished  work  of  his  commissioned  king- 
dom. His  accepted  ones  should  then  be  taken  to  glory  and  reward. 
The  rejected  ones  should Their  fate  is  left  in  gloom,  without  a  de- 
finite clew. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DOCTRINE  OF  A   FUTURE   LIFE   IN   THE   EPISTLE   TO   THE   HEBREWS. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  some  person  who  was 
originally  a  Jew,  afterwards  a  zealous  Christian.  He  was  unquestionably 
a  man  of  remarkable  talent  and  eloquence  and  of  lofty  religious  views 
and  feelings.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  immediate  followers  of  Jesus, 
and  apparently  was  acquainted  with  them.  The  individual  authorship 
it  is  now  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty.  Many  of  the  most 
learned,  unprejudiced,  and  able  critics  have  ascribed  it  to  Apollos,  an 
Alexandrian  Jew,  a  compeer  of  Paul  and  a  fellow-citizen  of  Philo.  This 
opinion  is  more  probable  than  any  other.  Indeed,  so  numerous  are  the 
resemblances  of  thought^)  and  words  in  the  writings  of  Philo  to  those  in 
this  epistle,  that  even  the  wild  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  that  Philo 
himself  at  last  became  a  Christian  and  wrote  to  his  Hebrew  countrymen 
the  essay  which  has  since  commonly  passed  for  Paul's.  No  one  can 
examine  the  hundreds  of  illustrations  of  the  epistle  gathered  from  Philo 
by  Carpzov,  in  his  learned  but  ill-reasoned  work,  without  being  greatly 
impressed.  The  supposition  which  has  repeatedly  been  accepted  and 
urged,  that  this  composition  was  first  written  in  Hebrew,  and  after- 
wards translated  into  Greek  by  another  person,  is  absurd,  in  view  of  the 
masterly  skill  and  eloquence,  critical  niceties,  and  felicities  in  the  use  of 
language,  displayed  in  it.  We  could  easily  fill  a  paragraph  with  the 
names  of  those  eminent  in  the  Church — such  as  Tertullian,  Hippolytus, 
Erasmus,  Luther,  Le  Clerc,  and  Neander — ^who  have  concluded  that,  who- 
ever the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was,  he  was  not  Paul.  The 
list  of  those  names  would  reach  from  the  Egyptian  Origen,  whose  candor 
'and  erudition  were  without  parallel  in  his  age,  to  the  German  Bleek, 
whose  masterly  and  exhaustive  work  is  a  monument  of  united  talent  and 
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toil,  leaving  little  to  be  desired.  It  is  not  within  our  preeent  aim  to 
argue  this  point:  we  will  therefore  simply  refer  the  reader  to  the 
thorough  and  unanswerable  discussion  and  settlement  of  it  by  Norton.^ 
.  The  general  object  of  the  composition  is,  by  showing  the  superiority 
of  the  Christian  system  to  the  Hebrew,  to  arm  the  converts  from  Juda- 
ism— ^to  whom  it  is  addressed — against  the  temptations  to  desert  the  ful- 
filling faith  of  Christ  and  to  return  to  the  emblematic  faith  of  their 
fathers.  This  aim  gives  a  pervading  cast  and  color  to  the  entire  treat- 
ment— to  the  reasoning  and  especially  to  the  chosen  imagery— of  the 
epistle.  Omitting,  for  the  most  part,  whatever  is  not  essentially  inter- 
woven with  the  subject  of  death,  the  resurrection,  and  future  existence, 
and  with  the  mission  of  Christ  in  relation  to  those  subjects,  we  advance 
to  the  consideration  of  the  view^s  which  the  epistle  presents  or  implies 
concerning  those  points.  It  is  to  be  premised  that  we  are  forced  to  con- 
struct from  fragments  and  hints  the  theological  fabric  that  stood  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  The  suggestion  also  is  quite  obvious  that,  since  the 
letter  is  addressed  solely  to  the  Hebrews  and  describes  Christianity  as 
the  completion  of  Judaism,  an  acquaintance  with  the  characteristic 
Hebrew  opinions  and  hopes  at  that  time  may  be  indispensable  for  a  full 
comprehension  of  its  contents. 

The  view  of  the  intrinsic  nature  and  rank  of  Christ  on  which  the 
epistle  rests  seems  very  plainly  to  be  that  great  Logos-doctrine  which 
floated  in  the  philosophy  of  the  apostolic  age  and  is  so  fully  developed 
in  the  Gospel  of  John : — **  The  Logos  of  God,  alive,  energetic,  irresistibly 
piercing,  to  whose  eyes  all  things  are  bare  and  open ;''  "  first-begotten  of 
God  ;*'  "  faithful  to  Him  that  made  him  ;'*  inferior  to  God,  superior  to  all 
beside ;  "  by  whom  God  made  the  worlds ;"  whose  seat  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  the  angels  looking  up  to  him,  and  *'  the  world  to  come  put 
in  subjection  to  him.''  The  author,  thus  assmning  the  immensely  super- 
human rank  and  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  teaches  that,  by  the  good 
will  of  God,  he  descended  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  man,  to  save 
them  that  were  without  faith  and  in  fear, — them  that  were  lost  through 
sin.  God  "  bringeth  in  the  first-begotten  into  the  world."  **  When  he 
cometh  into  the  world  ho  saith,  Sacrifice  and  ofifering  thou  wouldest  not, 
but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  for  me."  "  Jesus  ivas  made  a  little  while 
inferior  to  the  angels."  "Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  children  are  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  partook  of  the  same ;" 
that  is,  in  order  to  pass  through  an  experience  like  that  of  those  whom 
he  wished  to  deliver,  he  assumed  their  nature.  **  He  taketh  not  hold  of 
angels,  but  he  taketh  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham:"  in  other  words,  he 
aimed  not  to  assist  angels,  but  men.  These  passages,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  scope  and  drift  of  the  document  in  which  they  are 
found,  declare  that  Jesus  was  a  spirit  in  heaven,  but  came  to  the  earth, 
taking  upon  him  a  mortal  frame  of  flesh  and  blood. 
_  » 

I  Cbristian  Examiner,  vols,  for  1827>29. 
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Why  he  did  this  is  the  question  that  naturally  arises  next.  We  do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  for  any  person  to  read  the  epistle  through  intelli- 
gently, in  the  light  of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  contemporary  Hebrew 
opinions,  and  not  perceive  that  the  author's  answer  to  that  inquiry  is, 
that  Christ  assumed  the  guise  and  fate  of  humanity  in  order  to  die  ;  and 
died  in  order  to  rise  from  the  dead ;  and  rose  from  the  dead  in  order  to 
ascend  to  heaven ;  and  ascended  to  heaven  in  order  to  reveal  the  grace 
of  God  opening  the  way  for  the  celestial  exaltation  and  blessedness  of 
the  souls  of  faithful  men.  We  will  commence  the  proof  and  illustration 
of  these  statements  by  bringing  together  some  of  the  principal  passages 
in  the  epistle  which  involve  the  objects  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  then 
stating  the  thought  that  chiefly  underlies  and  explains  them. 

"  We  see  Jesus — ^who  was  made  a  little  while  inferior  to  the  angels,  in 
order  that  by  the  kindness  of  God  he  might  taste  death  for  every  man — 
through  the  suffering  of  death  crowned  with  glory  and  honor."  With 
the  best  critics,  we  liave  altered  the  arrangement  of  the  clauses  in  th^ 
foregoing  verse,  to  make  the  sense  clearer.  The  exact  meaning  is,  that 
the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  heaven  after  his  death  authenticated  his  mis- 
sion, showed  that  his  death  had  a  divine  meaning  for  men ;  that  is, 
showed  that  they  also  should  rise  to  heaven.  *'  When  he  had  by  himself 
made  a  purification  of  our  sins,  he  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Miyesty  on  high."  "  For  this  cause  he  is  the  Mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, that,  his  death  having  occurred,  (for  the  redemption  of  the  tvans- 
greflsions  nnder  the  first  covenant,)  they  which  are  called  might  enter 
upon  poflsession  of  the  promised  eternal  inheritance."  The  force  of  this 
last  passage,  with  its  context,  turns  on  the  double  sense  of  the  Greek 
word  for  covenaniy  which  likewise  means  a  will.  Several  statements  in  the 
epistle  show  the  author's  belief  that  the  subjects  of  the  old  dispensation 
had  the  pronuse  of  immortal  life  in  heaven,  but  had  never  realized  the 
thing  itself.*  Now,  he  maintains  the  purpose  of  the  new  dispensation  to 
be  the  actual  revelation  and  bestowment  of  the  reality  which  anciently 
was  only  promised  and  typically  foreshadowed ;  and  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us  he  figures  Christ — the  author  of  the  Christian  covenant — as  the 
maker  of  a  will  by  which  believers  are  appointed  heirs  of  a  heavenly 
immortality.  He  then — following  the  analogy  of  testamentary  legacies 
and  legatees— describes  those  heirs  as  '*  entering  on  possession  of  that 
eternal  inheritance"  "  by  the  death  of  the  Testator."  He  was  led  to 
employ  precisely  this  language  by  two  obvious  reasons :  first,  for  the  sake 
of  thAt  paronomasia  of  which  he  was  evidently  fond;  secondly,  by  the  fact 
that  it  really  was  the  death  of  C*hrist,  with  the  succeeding  resurrection 
and  ascension,  which  demonstrated  both  the  reality  of  the  thing  promised 
in  the  will  and  the  authority  of  the  Testator  to  bestow  it. 

s  zJ.  13,  Ifi,  «!<  a/.  See  chap.  x.  36,  where  to  receive  thr  pmrnite  most  plainly  meaiM  to  obtain  the 
thing  promiMd,  aa  it  does  several  timet  in  the  epistle.  So  Paul,  in  his  speech  at  Antloch,  (Acts  xiil. 
32, 83,)  sa}*B,  *We  declare  nnto  jou  glad  tidings,  how  that  the  promise  which  was  made  unto  the 
ffttbcni,  God  hath  ftUAlled  the  same  nnto  us  their  children,  in  that  he  hath  raueef  up  Jetui  again." 
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All  the  expressions  thus  far  cited,  and  kindred  ones  scattered  through 
the  work,  convey  a  clear  and  consistent  meaning,  witli  sharp  outlines 
and  coherent  details,  if  we  suppose  their  author  entertained  the  following 
general  theory;  and  otherwise  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
A  dreadful  fear  of  death,  intrmluced  by  sin,  was  tyrannizing  over  men. 
In  consequence  of  conscious  alienation  from  God  through  transgressions, 
they  shuddered  at  death.  The  writer  does  not  say  what  there  was  in 
death  tliat  made  it  so  feared ;  but  we  know  that  the  prevailing  Hebrew 
conception  was,  that  death  led  the  naked  soul  into  the  silent,  dark,  and 
dreary  region  of  the  under-world, — ^a  doleful  fate,  from  which  they 
shrank  with  sadness  at  the  best,  guilt  converting  that  natural  melan- 
choly into  dread  foreboding.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  or  pre- 
8um]>tion  whatever  to  the  contrary,  we  are  authorized,  nay,  rather  forced, 
to  conclude  that  such  a  conception  is  implied  in  the  passages  we  are  con- 
sidering. Now,  the  mission  of  Jesus  was  to  deliver  men  from  that  fear 
and  bondage,  by  assuring  them  that  God  would  forgive  sin  and  annul  its 
consequence.  Instead  of  banishing  their  disembodied  spirits  into  the 
sepulchral  Sheol,  he  would  take  them  to  himself  into  the  glory  above  the 
firmament.  This  aim  Christ  accomplished  by  literally  exemplifying  the 
truths  it  implies ;  that  is,  by  personally  assuming  the  lot  of  man,  dying, 
rising  from  among  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  ascending  beyond  the  veil 
into  heaven.  By  his  death  and  victorious  ascent  "  he  purged  our  sins," 
"redeemed  transgressions,"  "overthrew  him  that  has  the  power  of 
death,"  in  the  sense  that  he  thereby,  as  the  writer  thought,  8wei)t  away 
the  supposed  train  of  evils  caused  by  sin, — namely,  all  the  concomitants 
of  a  banishment  after  death  into  the  cheerless  subterranean  empire. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  notice  more  fully,  in  the  author's  scheme,  the 
idea  that  Christ  did  locally  ascend  into  the  heavens,  "  into  the  presence 
of  God,"  "where  he  ever  liveth,"  and  that  by  this  ascent  he  for  the  first 
time  opened  the  way  for  others  to  ascend  to  him  where  he  is,  avoiding 
the  doom  of  Hades.  "We  have  a  great  TTigh-Priest,  who  has  passed 
through  the  heavens,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God."  "Clirist  is  not  entered 
into  the  most  holy  place,  made  with  hands,  the  figure  of  the  true,  but 
into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us."  Indeed, 
that  Jesus,  in  a  material  and  local  sense,  rose  to  heaven,  is  a  conception 
fundamental  to  the  epistle  and  prominent  on  all  its  face.  It  is  much 
more  necessary  for  us  to  show  that  the  author  believed  that  the  men  who 
had  previously  died  had  not  risen  thither,  but  that  it  was  the  Savior's 
mission  to  open  the  way  for  their  ascension. 

It  is  extremely  significant,  in  the  outset,  that  Jesus  is  called  "  the  first 
leader  and  the  bringer  to  the  end  of  our  faith ;"  for  the  wortls  in  this 
clause  which  the  common  version  renders  "author"  and  "finisher"' 
mean,  from  their  literal  force  and  the  latent  figure  they  contain,  "a  guide 
who  runs  through  the  course  to  the  goal  so  as  to  win  and  receive  the 


*  Robinson'i  Lexicon,  flnt  edition,  under  rtXtidu  and  rrXtiuirfii ;  alio  see  Phllo^  cited  there. 
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prize,  bringing  us  after  him  to  the  same  consummation."  Still  more 
striking  is  the  passage  we  shall  next  adduce.  Having  enumerated  a  long 
list  of  the  choicest  worthies  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  writer  adds, 
**  These  all,  having  obtained  testimony  through  faith,  did  not  realize  the 
promise,^  God  having  provided  a  better  thing  for  us,  that  thet/  without  us 
should  not  be  perfected," — should  not  be  brought  to  the  end, — the  end 
of  human  destiny, — that  is,  exaltation  to  heaven.  Undoubtedly  the 
author  here  means  to  say  that  the  faithful  servants  of  God  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  were  reserved  in  the  under-world  until  the  ascension 
of  the  Messiah.  Augustine  so  explains  the  text  in  hand,  declaring  that 
Christ  was  the  first  that  ever  rose  from  the  under-world.^  The  same 
exposition  is  given  by  Origen,*  and  indeed  by  nearly  every  one  of  the 
Fathers  who  has  undertaken  to  give  a  critical  interpretation  of  the  pass- 
age. This  doctrine  itself  was  held  by  Catholic  Christendom  for  a  thou- 
sand years ;  is  now  held  by  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  English  Churches ; 
but  is,  for  the  most  part,  rejected  or  forgotten  by  the  dissenting  sects, 
from  two  causes.  It  has  so  generally  sunk  out  of  sight  among  us,  first, 
from  ignorance, — ignorance  of  the  ancient  learning  and  opinions  on 
which  it  rested  and  of  which  it  was  the  necessary  completion ;  secondly, 
from  rationalistic  speculations,  which,  leading  men  to  discredit  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine,  led  them  arbitrarily  to  deny  its  existence  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, making  them  perversely  force  the  texts  that  state  it  and  wilfully 
blink  the  texts  that  hint  it.  Whether  this  be  a  proper  and  sound  method 
of  proceeding  in  critical  investigations  any  one  may  judge.  To  us  it 
seems  equally  unmanly  and  immoral.  We  know  of  but  one  justifiable 
course,  and  that  is,  with  patience,  with  earnestness,  and  with  all  pos- 
sible aids,  to  labor  to  discern  the  real  and  full  meaning  of  the  worda 
according  to  the  understanding  and  intention  of  the  author.  We  do  so 
elsewhere,  regardless  of  consequences.  No  other  method,  in  the  case  of 
the  Scriptures,  is  exempt  from  guilt. 

The  meaning  (namely,  to  bring  to  the  end)  which  we  have  above  attri- 
buted to  the  word  re'Xzi^u  (translated  in  the  common  version  to  make  per- 
fect) is  the  first  meaning  and  the  etymological  force  of  the  word.  That 
we  do  not  refine  upon  it  over-nicely  in  the  present  instance,  the  follow- 
ing examples  from  various  parts  of  the  epistle  unimpeachably  witness. 
•*  For  it  was  pi-oper  that  God,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  should 
make  him  who  was  the  first  leader  of  their  salvation  perfect  [reach  the 
end]  through  sufferings ;"  that  is,  should  raise  him  to  heaven  after  he 
had  passed  through  death,  that  he,  having  himself  arrived  at  the  glorious 
heavenly  goal  of  human  destiny,  might  bring  others  to  it.  "  Christ,  being 
made  perfect,"  (brought  through  all  the  intermediate  steps  to  the  end,) 
**  became  the  cause  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him ;  called 
of  God  an  high-priest."  The  context,  and  the  after-assertion  of  the 
writer  that  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  is  exercised  in  heaven,  show  that  the 

«Ch.x.3a.  •  Kplat  CUCIV.  wet  ix.,  ed.  BeneJicttiue.  •  D«  PrincipUs,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 
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word  *'  perfected/'  as  employed  here,  signifies  exalted  to  the  right  hand 
of  God.  "Perfection"  (bringing  unto  the  end)  "  was  not  by  the  Levitical 
priesthood."  "The  law  perfected  nothing,  but  it  was  the  additional  intro- 
duction of  a  better  hope  by  which  we  draw  near  unto  God."  "  The  law 
maketh  men  high-priests  which  have  infirmity,  which  are  not  suffered  to 
continue,  by  reason  of  death ;  but  the  word  of  the  oath  after  the  law 
maketh  the  Son  perfect  for  evermore," — ^bringeth  him  to  the  end,-^ 
namely,  an  everlasting  priesthood  in  the  heavens.  That  Christian  be- 
lievers are  not  under  the  first  covenant,  whereby,  through  sin,  men — 
commencing  with  the  blood  of  Abel,  the  first  death — were  doomed  to  the 
lower  world,  but  are  under  the  second  covenant,  whereby,  through  the 
gracious  purpose  of  God,  taking  effect  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  first 
resurrection,  they  are  already  by  faith,  in  imagination,  translated  to 
heaven, — this  is  plainly  what  the  author  teaches  in  the  following  words :. 
— "  Ye  are  not  come  to  the  palpable  mount  that  burneth  with  fire,  and  to 
blackness  and  tempest,  where  so  terrible  was  the  sight  that  Moses  ex- 
ceedingly trembled,  but  ye  are  come  to  Mount  Zion,  to  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  to  Chd,  and  to 
the  spirits  of  the  perfected  just,  and  to  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, and  to  the  lustral  blood  which  speaks  better  things  than  that  of 
Abel."  The  connection  here  demonstrates  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
arc  called  "  perfected,"  as  having  arrived  at  the  goal  of  their  destiny  in 
heaven.  Again,  the  author,  when  speaking  of  the  sure  and  steadfast 
hope  of  eternal  life,  distinguishes  Jesus  as  a  np^pofioq,  one  who  runs  be- 
fore as  a  scout  or  leader :  "  the  Forerunner,  who  for  us  has  entered  within 
the  veil,"  that  is,  has  passed  beyond  the  firmament  into  the  presence  of 
God.  The  Jews  called  the  outward  or  lowermost  heaven  the  veil.^  But 
the  most  conclusive  consideration  upon  the  opinion  we  are  arguing  for— 
and  it  must  be  entirely  convincing — is  to  be  drawn  from  the  first  half  of 
the  ninth  chapter.  To  appreciate  it,  it  is  requisite  to  remember  that  the 
Rabbins — ^with  whose  notions  our  author  was  familiar  and  some  of  which 
he  adopts  in  his  reasoning — ^were  accustomed  to  compare  the  Jewish 
temple  and  city  with  the  temple  and  ci^  of  Jehovah  above  the  sky,  con- 
sidering the  former  as  miniature  types  of  the  latter.  This  mode  of 
thought  was  originally  learned  by  philosophical  Rabbins  from  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  without  doubt,  and  was  entertained  figura- 
tively, spiritually;  but  in  the  unrefiecting,  popular  mind  the  Hebraic 
views  to  which  it  gave  rise  were  soon  grossly  materialized  and  located. 
They  also  derived  the  same  conception  from  God's  command  to  Moses 
when  he  was  about  to  build  the  tabernacle : — "See  thou  make  all  things 
according  to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in  the  mount."  They  refined 
upon  these  words  with  many  conceits.  They  compared  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  temple  to  the  three  heavens:  the  outer  Court  of  the  Gentiles 
corresponded  with  the  first  heaven,  the  Court  of  the  Israelites  with  the 
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second  heaven,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  represented  the  third  heaven  or 
the  very  abode  of  God,  Josephus  writes,  **  The  temple  has  three  compart- 
ments :  the  first  two  for  men,  the  third  for  God,  because  heaven  is  inac- 
cessible to  men."*  Now,  our  author  says,  referring  to  this  triplie  symbolic 
arrangement  of  the  temple,  "The  priests  went  always  into  the  first 
tabernacle,  accomplishing  the  service,  but  into  the  second  went  the  high- 
priest  alone,  once  every  year,  not  without  blood ;  this,  which  was  a 
figure  for  the  time  then  present,  signifying  that  the  way  into  the  holiest 
of  all*  was  not  yet  laid  open ;  but  Christ  being  come,  an  high-priest  of  the 
future  good  things,  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy 
place,  having  obtained  eternal  deliverance."  The  points  of  the  com- 
parison here  instituted  are  these :  On  the  great  annual  day  of  atonement, 
after  Ihe  death  of  the  victim,  the  Hebrew  high-priest  went  into  the  adytum 
of  the  earthly  temple,  but  none  could  follow ;  Jesus,  the  Christian  high- 
priest,  went  after  his  own  death  into  the  adytum  of  the  heavenly  temple, 
and  enabled  the  faithful  to  enter  there  after  him.  Imagery  like  the  fore- 
going, which  implies  a  Sanctum  Sandoirum  above,  the  glorious  prototype  of 
that  below,  is  frequent  in  the  Talmud.*'  To  remove  all  uncertainty  from 
the  exposition  thus  presented,  if  any  doubt  linger,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
cite  one  more  passage  from  the  epistle.  "  We  have,  therefore,  brethren, 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  leading  into  the  holiest,  a  free  road,  a  new  and 
blessed  road,  which  he  hath  inaugurated  for  us  through  the  veil,  that  is 
to  say,  through  his  flesh."  As  there  was  no  entrance  for  the  priest  into 
the  holiest  of  the  temple  save  by  the  removal  of  the  veil,  so  Christ  could 
not  enter  heaven  except  by  the  removal  of  his  body.  The  blood  of 
Jesus  here,  as  in  most  cases  in  the  New  Testament,  means  the  death  of 
Jesus,  involving  his  ascension.  .Chrysostom,  commenting  on  these 
verses,  says,  in  explanation  of  the  word  kyKaivH^u^  **  Christ  laid  out  the 
road  and  was  the  first  to  go  over  it.  The  first  way  was  of  death,  lead- 
ing [ad  inferos]  to  the  under-world;  the  other  is  of  life,"  leading  to 
heaven.  The  interpretation  we  have  given  of  these  passages  reconciles 
and  blends  that  part  of  the  knpwn  contemporary  opinions  which  applies 
to  them,  and  explains  and  justifies  the  natural  force  of  the  imagery  and 
words  employed.  Its  accuracy  seems  to  us  unquestionable  by  any  candid 
person  who  is  competently  acquainted  with  the  subject.  The  substance 
of  it  is,  that  Jesus  came  from  God  to  the  earth  as  a  man,  laid  down  his 
life  that  he  might  rise  from  the  dead  into  heaven  again,  into  the  real 
Scmettan  Sanctorum  of  the  universe,  thereby  proving  that  faithful  believers 
also  shall  rise  thither,  being  thus  delivered,  after  the  pattern  of  his 
evident  deliverance,  from  the  imprisonment  of  the  realm  of  death 
below. 
We  now  proceed  to  quote  and  unfold  five  distinct  passages,  not  yet 

•  Aotiq.  Ub.  HI.  cap.  9,  lect.  4;  ibid.  cap.  7,  teci.  7. 
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brought  forward,  from  the  epistle,  each  of  which  proves  that  we  are 
not  mistaken  in  attributing  to  the  writer  of  it  the  above-stated  general 
theory.  In  the  first  verse  which  we  shall  adduce  it  is  certain  that  the 
word  "death"  includes  the  entrance  of  the  soul  into  the  subterranean 
kingdom  of  ghosts.  It  is  written  of  Christ  that,  "in  the  days  of  his 
flesh,  when  he  had  earnestly  prayed  to  Him  that  was  able  to  do  it, — 
to  save  him  from  death, — he  was  heard,"  and  was  advanced  to  be  a  high- 
priest  in  the  heavens, — "was  made  higher  than  the  heavens."  Now, 
obviously,  God  did  not  rescue  Christ  from  dying,  but  he  raised  him, 
U  vEKpuv,  from  the  world  of  the  dead.  So  Chrysostom  declares,  referring 
to  this  very  text,  "  Not  to  be  retained  in  the  region  of  the  dead,  but  to 
be^ delivered  from  it,  is  virtually  not  to  di§/'"  Moreover,  the  phrase 
above  translated  "to  save  him  from  death"  may  be  translated,  with 
equal  propriety,  "  to  bring  him  back  safe  from  death."  The  Greek  verb 
a6^etv,  to  save,  is  often  so  used  to  denote  the  safe  restoration  of  a  warrior 
from  an  incursion  into  an  enemy's  domain.  The  same  use  made  here  by 
our  author  of  the  term  "  death"  we  have  also  found  made  by  Philo 
Judseus.  "  The  wise,"  Philo  says,  "  inherit  the  Olympic  and  heavenly 
region  to  dwell  in,  always  studying  to  go  above;  the  bad  inherit  the 
innermost  parts  of  the  under-world,  always  laboring  to  die.""  The 
antithesis  between  going  above  and  dying,  and  the  mention  of  the  under- 
world in  connection  with  the  latter,  prove  that  to  die  here  means,  or  at 
least  includes,  going  below  after  death. 

The  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  twice  translates  Sheol  by 
the  word  "death."*'  The  Hebrew  word  for  death,  mdveth,  is  repeatedly 
used  for  the  abode  of  the  dead.*^  And  the  nail  of  the  interpretation  we  are 
urging  is  clenched  by  this  sentence  /rom  Origen : — "  The  under-world, 
in  which  souls  are  detained  by  death,  is  called  death. "'^  Bretschneider 
cites  nearly  a  dozen  passages  from  the  New  Testament  where,  in  his 
judgment,  death  is  used  to  denote  Hades. 

Again :  we  road  that  Christ  took  human  nature  upon  him  "  in  order 
that  by  means  of  [his  own]  death  he  might  render  him  that  has  the 
power  of  death — that  is,  the  devil — idle,  and  deliver  those  who  througl^ 
fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage."  It  is  apparent 
at  once  that  the  mere  death  of  Christ,  so  far  from  ending  the  sway  of 
Death,,  would  be  giving  the  grim  monster  a  new  victory,  incomparably 
]the  most  important  he  had  ever  achieved.  Therefore,  the  only  way  to 
make  adequate  sense  of  the  passage  is  to  join  with  the  Savior's  death 
what  followed  it, — namely,  his  resurrection  and  ascension.  It  was  the 
Hebrew  belief  that  sin,  introduced  by  the  fraud  of  the  devil,  was  the 
cause  of  death,  and  the  doomer  of  the  disembodied  spirits  of  men  to  the 
lower  caverns  of  darkness  and  rest.    They  personified  Death  as  a  gloomy 

11  Ilomil.  Epist.  ad  Heb.  in  hoc  loc.  .    ^*  Qnod  a  Deo  mitt  Somn^  p.  643,  ed.  Mang^. 
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king,  tyrannizing  over  mankind;  and,  unless  in  severe  affliction,  they 
dreaded  the  hour  when  they  must  lie  down  under  his  sceptre  and  sink 
into  his  voiceless  kingdom  of  shadows.  Christ  broke  the  power  of  Satan, 
closed  his  busy  reign,  rescued  the  captive  souls,  and  relieved  the  timo- 
rous hearts  of  the  faithful,  by  rising  triumphantly  from  the  long-bound 
dominion  of  the  grave,  and  ascending  in  a  new  path  of  light,  pioneering 
the  saints  to  immortal  glory. 

In  another  part  of  the  epbtle,  the  writer,  having  previously  explained 
that  as  the  high-priest  after  the  death  of  the  expiatory  goat  entered  the 
typical  holy  place  in  the  temple,  so  Christ  after  his  own  death  entered  the 
true  holy  place  in  the  heavens,  goes  on — ^to  guard  against  the  analogy  being 
forced  any  further — to  deny  the  necessity  of  Christ's  service  being  re- 
peated, as  the  priest's  was  annually  repeated,  saying,  "  For  then  he  must 
have  died  many  times  since  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  [it  suffices  that]  once,  at  the  close  of  the  ages,  through  the 
Musrifice  of  himself  he  hath  appeared  [in  heaven]  for  the  abrogation  of 
sin."^  The  rendering  and  explanation  we  give  of  this  language  are  those 
adopted  by  the  most  distinguished  commentators,  and  must  be  justified 
by  any  one  who  examines  the  proper  punctuation  of  the  clauses  and 
studies  the  context.  The  simple  idea  is,  that,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  body 
through  death,  Christ  rose  and  showed  himself  in  the  presence  of  God. 
The  author  adds  that  this  was  done  "  unto  the  annulling  of  sin.''  It  is 
with  reference  to  these  last  words  principally  that  we  have  cited  the  pass- 
age. What  do  they  mean  ?  In  what  sense  can  the  passing  of  Christ's 
soul  into  heaven  after  death  be  said  to  have  done  away  with  sin  ?  In  the 
first  place,  the  open  manifestation  of  Christ's  disenthralled  and  rben 
•oal  in  the  supernal  presence  of  God  did  not  in  any  sense  abrogate  sin 
itself,  literally  considered,  because  all  kinds  of  sin  that  ever  were  upon 
the  earth  among  men  before  have  been  ever  since,  and  are  now.  In  the 
second  place,  that  miraculous  event  did  not  annul  and  remove  human 
guilt,  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  responsibility  for  it,  because,  in  fact, 
men  feel  the  sting  and  load  of  guilt  now  as  badly  as  ever ;  and  the  very 
epistle  before  us,  as  well  as  the  whole  New  Testament,  addresses  Chris- 
tians as  being  exposed  to  constant  and  varied  danger  of  incurring  guilt 
and  woe.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  ascension  of  Jesus  did  show  very 
plainly  to  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  that  what  they  supposed  to  be 
the  great  outward  penalty  of  sin  was  annulled ;  that  it  was  no  longer  a 
necessity  for  the  spirit  to  descend  to  the  lower  world  after  death ;  that 
that  fatal  doom,  entailed  on  the  generations  of  humanity  by  sin,  was  now 
abrogated  for  all  who  were  worthy.  Such,  we  have  not  a  doubt,  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  declaration  under  review. 

This  exposition  is  powerfully  confirmed  by  the  two  succeeding  verses, 
which  we  will  next  pass  to  examine.  "As  it  is  appointed  for  men  to 
die  once,  but  after  this  the  judgment,  so  Christ,  having  been  offered 
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once  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,  shall  appear  a  second  time,  without  sin, 
for  salvation  unto  those  expecting  him."  Man  dies  once,  and  then 
passes  into*  that  state  of  separate  existence  in  the  under-world  which  is 
the  legal  judgment  for  sin.  Christ,  taking  upon  himself,  with  the  nature 
of  man,  the  burden  of  man's  lot  and  doom,  died  once,  and  then  rooe 
from  the  dead  by  the  gracious  power  of  the  Father,  bearing  away  the 
outward  penalty  of  sin.  lie  will  come  again  into  the  world,  uninvolved, — 
the  next  time,  with  any  of  the  accompaniments  or  consequences  of  sin, — 
to  save  them  that  look  for  him,  and  victoriously  lead  them  into  heaven 
with  him.  In  this  instance,  as  all  through  the  writings  of  the  apostles, 
sin,  death,  and  the  under-world  are  three  segments  of  a  circle,  each 
necessarily  implying  the  others.  The  same  remark  is  to  be  made  of  the 
contrasted  terms  righteousness,  grace,  immortal  life  above  the  sky  ;^*  the 
former  being  traced  from  the  sinful  and  fallen  Adam,  the  latter  from  the 
righteous  and  risen  Christ. 

The  author  says,  "If  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  sanctifies  unto  the 
purification  of  the  fiesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who 
having'^  an  eternal  spirit  offered  himself  faultless  to  God,  cleanse  your 
consciousness !"  The  argument,  fully  expressed,  is,  if  the  blood  of  perish- 
able brutes  cleanses  the  body,  the  blood  of  the  immortal  Christ  cleanses 
the  soul.  The  implied  inference  is,  that  as  the  former  fitted  the  outwarj. 
man  for  the  ritual  privileges  of  the  temple,  so  the  latter  fitted  the  inward 
man  for  the  spiritual  privileges  of  heaven.  This  appears  clearly  from 
what  follows  in  the  next  chapter,  where  the  writer  says,  in  effect,  that 
"  it  is  not  possible  for  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  to  take  away  sins, 
however  often  it  is  offered,  but  that  Clirist,  when  he  had  offered  one 
sacrifice  for  sins,  forever  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  The  reason 
given  for  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  offering  is  that  he  sat  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  When  the  chosen  animals  were  sacrificed  for  sins,  they 
utterly  perished,  and  there  was  an  end.  fiut  when  Christ  was  offered,  his 
soul  survived  and  rose  into  heaven, — an  evident  sign  that  the* penalty  of 
sin,  whereby  men  were  doomed  to  the  under-world  after  death,  was 
abolished.  This  perfectly  explams  the  language;  and  nothing  else,  it 
seems  to  us,  can  perfectly  explain  it. 

That  Christ  would  speedily  reappear  from  heaven  in  triumph,  to  judge 
his  foes  and  save  his  disciples,  was  a  fundamenUU  article  in  the  primitive 
Church  scheme  of  the  last  things.  There  are  unmistakable  evidences  of 
such  a  belief  in  our  author.  "  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  the  coming  one 
will  come,  and  will  not  delay."  **  Provoke  one  another  unto  love  and 
good  works,  ...  so  much  the  more  as  ye  see  the  day  drawing  near." 
There  is  another  reference  to  this  approaching  advent,  which,  though 
obscure,  affords  important  testimony.  Jesus,  when  he  had  ascended,  "sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  henceforward  waiting  till  his  enemies  be 
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made  his  feolAtool."  That  is  to  say,  he  is  tarrying  in  heaven  for  the 
appointed  time  to  arrive  when  he  shall  come  into  the  world  again  to 
consummate  the  full  and  final  purposes  of  his  mission.  We  may  leave 
this  division  of  the  subject  established  beyond  all  question,  by  citing  a 
i^xt  which  explicitly  states  the  idea  in  so  many  words: — **  Unto  them 
that  look  for  him  he  shall  appear  the  second  time."  That  expectation 
of  the  speedy  second  coming  of  the  Messiah  which  haunted  the  early 
Christians,  therefore,  unquestionably  occupied  the  mind  of  the  composer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

If  the  writer  of  this  epistolary  essay  had  a  firm  and  detailed  opinion 
aa  to  the  exact  fate  to  be  allotted  to  wicked  and  persistent  unbelievers, 
hia  allusions  to  that  opinion  are  too  few  and  vague  for  us  to  determine 
precisely  what  it  was.  We  will  briefly  quote  the  substance  of  what  he 
says  upon  the  subject,  and  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  inferences  it  does, 
or  it  does  not,  warrant.  *'  If  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  every  trans- 
gression received  a  just  recompense,  how  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so 
great  a  salvation,  first  proclaimed  by  the  Lord  V*  **  As  the  Israelites  that 
were  led  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses,  on  account  of  their  unbelief  and  pixv 
voeations,  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  promised  land,  but  perished 
in  the  wilderness,  so  let  us  fear,  lest,  a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering 
into  his  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of  it.''  Christ  **  be- 
came the  cause  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him."  **  He 
hath  brought  unto  the  end  forever  them  that  are  sanctified.''  It  will  be 
observed  that  these  last  specifications  are  partial,  and  that  nothing  is 
said  of  the  fate  of  those  not  included  under  them.  **  It  is  impossible  for 
those  who  were  once  enlightened,  ...  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew 
them  again  unto  repentance.  .  .  .  But,  beloved,  we  are  persuaded  better 
things  of  you,  even  things  that  accompany  salvation."  **  We  are  not  of 
them  who  draw  back  unto  the  destruction,  but  of  them  who  believe  unto 
the  preservation,  of  the  soul."  "  If  we  sin  wilfully  after  we  have  received 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  is  no  longer  left  a  sacrifice  for  sins, 
but  a  certain  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment,  and  of  fior}'  indignation  to 
devour  the  adversaries."  '*  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God."  **If  they  escaped  not  who  refused  him  that  spoke  on 
earth,  [Moses,]  much  more  we  shall  not  escape  if  we  turn  away  from 
him  that  speaks  from  heaven,"  (Christ.)  In  view  of  the  foregoing  pass- 
ages, which  represent  the  entire  teaching  of  the  epistle  in  relation  to 
the  ultimate  destination  of  sinners,  we  must  assert  as  follows.  First,  the 
author  gives  no  hint  of  the  doctrine  of  literal  lonnents  in  a  local  hell. 
Secondly,  he  is  still  further  from  favoring — nay,  he  unequivocally  denies — 
the  doctrine  of  unconditional,  universal  salvation.  Thirdly,  he  either 
ex|)ected  that  the  reprobate  would  be  absolutely  destroyed  at  the  second 
coming  of  Christ, — which  does  not  seem  to  be  declared ;  or  that  they 
would  be  exiled  forever  from  the  kingdom  of  glory  into  the  sad  and 
slumberous  under-world, — which  is  not  clearly  implied ;  or  that  they 
would  be  punished  according  to  their  evil,  imd  then,  restored  to  Divino 
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favor,  be  exalted  into  hcjiven  witli  the  original  eloct, — which  is  not  t\'ritten 
in  the  record ;  or,  lastly,  that  they  would  be  disposed  of  in  some  way 
unknown  to  him, — which  he  does  not  avow.  lie  makes  no  allusion  to 
such  a  terrific  conception  as  is  expressed  by  our  modern  use  of  the 
word  hcU :  he  emphatically  predicates  conditionality  of  salvation,  he 
threatens  sinners  in  general  terms  with  severe  judgment.  Further  than 
tliis  he  has  neglected  to  state  his  faith.  If  it  reached  any  further,  he 
has  preferred  to  leave  the  statement  of  it  in  vague  and  impressive  gloom. 

Let  us  stop  a  moment  and  epitomize  the  steps  we  have  taken.  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  God,  was  a  spirit  in  heaven.  He  came  upon  the  earth  in  the 
guise  of  humanity  to  undergo  its  whole  experience  and  to  be  it«  re- 
deemer. He  died,  passed  through  the  vanquished  kingdom  of  the  gr<ive, 
and  rose  into  heaven  again,  to  exemplify  to  men  that  through  the  grace 
of  God  a  way  was  opened  to  e8cai>e  the  under-world,  the  great  external 
penalty  of  sin,  and  reach  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly.  From  his 
seat  at  God*s  right  hand,  he  should  ere  long  descend  to  complete  God's 
designs  in  his  mission, — -judge  his  enemies  and  lead  his  accepted  followers 
to  heaven.  The  all-important  thought  running  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  treatise  is  the  ascension  of  Christ  from  the  midst  of  the 
dead  (ck  veKpov)  into  the  celestial  jirescnce,  as  the  pledge  of  our  ascent. 
"Among  the  things  of  which  we  are  speaking,  this  is  the  capital  con- 
sideration, [icf9<iAa/op,]" — the  most  essential  point, — "that  we  have  such 
a  high-priest,  who  hath  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens."  Neander  says,  though  apparently  without 
perceiving  the  extent  of  its  ulterior  significance,  "The  conception  of 
the  rejfurrcction  in  relation  to  the  whole  Christian  system  lies  at  the  basis 
of  this  epistld." 

A  brief  sketch  and  exf>osition  of  the  scope  of  the  epistle  in  general 
will  cast  light  and  confirmation  upon  t)ie  interpretation  we  have  given 
of  its  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in  particular.  The  one  comprehensive  de- 
sign of  the  writer,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  is  to  prove  to  the  Christian  con- 
verts from  the  Hebrews  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  and 
thus  to  arm  them  against  apostasy  from  the  now  covenant  to  the  ancient 
one.  He  begins  by  showing  that  Christ,  the  bringer  of  the  gospel,  is 
greater  than  the  angels,  by  whom  the  law  was  given,**  and  consequently 
that  his  word  is  to  be  reverenced  still  more  than  theirs.^  Next  he  argues 
that  Jesus,  the  Christian  Mediator,  as  the  Scm  of  God,  is  crowned  with 
more  authority  and  is  worthy  of  more  glory  tlian  Moses,  the  Jewish  me- 
diator, as  the  servant  of  God ;  and  that  as  Moses  led  his  people  towards 
the  rest  of  Canaan,  so  Christ  leads  his  people  towards  the  far  better 
rest  of  heaven.  He  then  advances  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
Christ  to  the  Levitical  priesthood.  This  he  establishes  by  pointing  out 
the  facts  that  the  Le\'itLc«l  priest  had  a  transient  honor,  being  after  the 
law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  his  offerings  referring  to  the  flesh,  while 
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Clirist  has  an  unchangeable  priesthood,  being  after  the  power  of  an  end- 
less life,  his  offering  referring  to  the  soul ;  that  the  Levitical  priest  once 
a  year  went  into  the  symbolic  holy  place  in  the  temple,  unable  to  admit 
others,  but  Jesus  rose  into  the  real  holy  place  itself  above,  opening  a  way 
for  all  faithful  disciples  to  follow;  and  that  the  Hebrew  temple  and 
ceremonies  were  but  the  small  type  and  shadow  of  the  grand  archetypal 
temple  in  heaven,  where  Christ  is  the  immortal  High-Priest,  fulfilling  in 
the  presence  of  God  the  completed  reality  of  what  Judaism  merely  minio' 
twredy  an  emblematic  pattern  that  could  make  nothing  perfect.  "By 
him  therefore  let  us  continually  oflTer  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  praise." 
The  author  intersperses,  and  closes  with,  exhortations  to  steadfast  faith, 
pure  morals,  and  fervent  piety. 

There  is  one  point  in  this  epistle  which  deserves,  in  its  essential  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life,  a  separate  treatment.  It  is 
the  subject  of  the  Atonement.  The  correspondence  between  the  sacri- 
fices in  the  Hebrew  ritual  and  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  would, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  irresistibly  suggest  the  sacrificial  terms  and 
metaphors  which  our  author  uses  in  a  large  part  of  his  argument.  More- 
over, his  precise  aim  in  writing  compelled  him  to  make  these  resem- 
blances as  prominent,  as  significant,  and  as  effective  as  possible.  Gries- 
bach  says  well,  in  his  learned  and  able  essay,  '*  When  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Jews,  lately  brought  to  the  Christian  faith,  to  tear  away  the 
attractive  associations  of  their  ancestral  religion,  which  were  twined 
among  the  very  roots  of  their  minds,  and  they  were  consequently  in 
danger  of  falling  away  from  Christ,  the  most  ingenious  author  of  this 
epistle  met  the  case  by  a  masterly  expedient.  He  instituted  a  careful 
comparison,  showing  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  even  in 
regard  to  the  very  point  where  the  latter  seemed  so  much  more  glorious, 
— namely,  in  priesthoods,  temples,  altars,  victims,  lustrations,  and  kindred 
things.""  That  these  comparisons  are  sometimes  used  by  the  wi'iter 
analogically,  figuratively,  imaginatively,  for  the  sake  of  practical  illustra- 
tion and  impression,  not  literally  as  logical  expressions  and  proofs  of  a 
dogmatic  theory  of  atonement,  is  made  sufficiently  plain  by  the  follow- 
ing quotations.  **  The  bodies  of  those  beasts  whose  blood  is  brought  into 
the  holy  place  by  the  high-priest  for  sin  are  burned  without  the  camp. 
Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  through  his  own 
blood,  suffered  without  the  gate.  Let  us  go  forth  therefore  unto  him 
without  the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach."  Every  one  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  these  sentences  are  not  critical  statements  of  theological  truths, 
but  are  imaginative  expressions  of  practical  lessons,  spiritual  exhortations. 
Again,  we  read,  "  It  was  necessary  that  the  patterns  of  the  heavenly  things 
should  be  purified  with  sacrificed  animals,  but  the  heavenly  things  them- 
selves  with  better  sacrifices  than  these."  Certainly  it  is  only  by  an  exercise 
of  the  imagination,  for  spiritual  impression,  not  for  philosophical  argu- 
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ment,  that  heaven  can  be  said  to  be  defiled  by  the  sins  of  men  on  earth 
so  a8  to  need  cleansing  by  the  lustral  blood  of  Christ.  The  writer  also 
appeals  to  his  readers  in  these  terms : — "  To  do  good  and  to  communi- 
cate forget  not ;  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased."  The  purely 
practical  aim*  and  rhetorical  method  with  which  the  sacrificial  language 
is  employed  here  are  evident  enough.  We  believe  it  is  used  in  the  same 
way  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  epistle. 

The  considerations  which  have  convinced  us,  and  which  we  think 
'ought  to  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  Calvinistic  scheme 
of  a  substitutional  expiation  for  sin,  a  placation  of  Divine  wrath  by  the 
offering  of  Divine  blood,  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  does  not 
inform  his  expressions  when  they  are  rightly  understood,  may  be  briefly 
presented.  First,  the  notion  that  the  suffering  of  Christ  in  itself  ran- 
somed lost  souls,  bought  the  withheld  grace  and  pardon  of  God  for  us, 
is  confessedly  foreign  and  repulsive  to  the  instinctive  moral  sense  and  to 
natural  reason,  but  is  supposed  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  revelation. 
Secondly,  that  doctrine  is  nowhere  specifically  stated  in  the  epistle,  but 
is  assumed,  or  inferred,  to  explain  language  which  to  a  superficial  look 
seems  to  imply  it, — perhaps  even  seems  to  be  inexplicable  without 
it  ;^  but  in  reality  such  a  view  is  inconsistent  with  that  language 
when  it  is  accurately  studied.  For  example,  notice  the  following 
passage : — '*  When  Christ  cometh  into  the  world,"  he  is  represented 
as  saying,  "  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God."  "  By  the  which  will/'  the 
writer  continues,  **  we  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Jesus."  That  is,  the  death  of  Christ,  involving  his  resurrection  and 
ascension  into  heaven,  fulfils  and  exemplifies  the  gracious  purpose  of 
God,  not  purchases  for  us  an  otherwise  impossible  benignity.  The  above- 
cited  explicit  declaration  is  irreconcilable  with  the  thought  that  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  die  that  he  might  appease  the  flaming  justice  and 
anger  of  God,  and  by  vicarious  agony  buy  the  remission  of  human  sins : 
it  conveys  the  idea,  on  the  contrary,  that  God  sent  Christ  to  prove  and 
illustrate  to  men  the  free  fulness  of  his  forgiving  love.  Thirdly,  the 
idea,  which  we  think  was  the  idea  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  Christ,  by  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascent,  demon- 
strated to  the  faith  of  men  God's  merciful  removal  of  the  supposed  out- 
ward penalty  of  sin,  namely,  the  banishment  of  souls  after  death  to  the 
under-world,  and  led  the  way,  as  their  forerunner,  into  heaven, — this 
idea,  which  is  not  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  nor  plainly  absurd  to  the 
moral  reason,  as  the  Augustinian  dogma  is,  not  only  yields  a  more  sharply- 
defined,  consistent,  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  related  lan- 


B  That  thete  texts  were  not  origioally  nndentood  u  implying  any  Ticarioos  effiemcj  in  Christ'a 
painful  death,  but  as  attributing  a  typical  power  to  his  trinniphant  resurrection,  his  glorious  return 
fh>ro  the  world  of  the  dead  into  hearen,  appears  very  plainly  in  the  following  instance.  Theodoret, 
one  of  the  earliest  explanatory  writers  on  the  New  Testament,  says,  while  expressly  speaking  of 
Clirlst's  death,  the  sufTerin-.'S  through  which  he  was  perfected,  ^  His  resurrection  certified  a  resmv 
rection  fur  us  alV  —OiiHm.  in  Epist.  ad  Htb.  cap.  2,  v.  10. 
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guage  of  the  epistle,  but  is  also — which  cannot  be  said  of  the  other  doo< 
trine — ^in  hannony  with  the  contemporary  opinions  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
would  be  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  development  from  them  and 
complement  of  them  in  the  mind  of  a  Pharisee,  who,  convinced  of  the 
death  and  ascension  o£  the  sinless  Jesus,  the  appointed  Messiah,  had 
become  a  Christian. 

In  support  of  the  last  assertion,  which  is  the  only  one  that  needs  fur- 
ther proof,  we  submit  the  following  considerations.  In  the  first  place, 
every  one  familiar  with  the  eschatology  of  the  Hebrews  knows  that  at  the 
time  of  Christ  the  belief  prevailed  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  cause  of 
death  among  men.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  equally  well  known  that 
they  believed  the  destination  of  souls  upon  leaving  the  body  to  be  the 
under-world.  Therefore — does  it  not  follow  by  all  the  necessities  of  logic  ? 
— they  believed  that  sin  was  the  cause  of  the  descent  of  disembodied 
spirits  to  the  dreary  lower  realm.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  notorious  and 
undoubted  that  the  Jews  of  that  age  expected  that,  when  the  Messiah 
should  appear,  the  dead  of  their  nation,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them, 
would  be  raised  from  the  under-world  and  be  reclothed  with  bodies,  and 
would  reign  with  him  for  a  period  on  earth  and  then  ascend  to  heaven. 
Now,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  person  holding  this  creed, 
who  should  be  brought  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  true  Messiah  and 
after  his  death  had  risen  from  among  the  dead  into  heaven,  should  imme- 
diately conclude  that  this  was  a  pledge  or  illustration  of  the  abrogation 
of  the  gloomy  penalty  of  sin,  the  deliverance  of  souls  from  the  subter- 
ranean prison,  and  their  admission  to  the  presence  of  God  beyond  the 
sky  ?  We  deem  this  an  impregnable  position.  Every  relevant  text  that 
we  consider  in  its  light  additionally  fortifies  it  by  the  striking  manner  in 
which  such  a  conception  fits,  fills,  and  explains  the  words.  To  justify 
these  interpretations,  and  to  sustain  particular  features  of  the  doctrine 
which  they  express,  almost  any  amount  of  evidence  may  be  summoned 
from  the  writings  both  of  the  most  authoritative  and  of  the  simplest 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  beginning  with  Justin  Martyr,**  philosopher  of 
Neapolis,  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  ending  with  John  Ho- 
bart,**  Bishop  of  New  York,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  refrain  from  adducing  the  throng  of  such  authorities  here,  because 
they  will  be  more  appropriately  brought  forward  in  future  chapters. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  observe  that  the  essential  point  of  difference 
distinguishing  our  exposition  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  com- 
position in  review,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  Calvinistic  interpretation 
of  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  Unitarian  explanation  of  it,  is 
this.  Calvinism  says  that  Christ,  by  his  death,  his  vicarious  pains, 
appeased  the  wrath  of  God,  satisfied  the  claims  of  justice,  and  purchased 
the  salvation  of  souls  from  an  agonizing  and  endless  hell.  Unitarianism 
says  that  Christ,  by  his  teachings,  spirit,  life,  and  miracles,  revealed  the 
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character  of  the  Father,  set  an  example  for  man,  gave  certainty  to  great 
truths,  and  exerted  moral  influences  to  regenerate  men,  redeem  them 
from  sin,  and  fit  them  for  the  blessed  kingdom  of  immortality.  We 
understand  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews  really  to  say — in 
subtraction  from  what  the  Calvinist,  in  addition  to  what  the  Unitarian, 
says — that  Christ,  by  his  resurrection  from  the  tyrannous  realm  of  death, 
and  ascent  into  the  unbarred  heaven,  demonstrated  the  fact  that  God, 
in  his  sovereign  grace,  in  his  free  and  wondrous  love,  would  forgive  man- 
kind their  sins,  remove  the  ancient  penalty  of  transgression,  no  more 
dooming  their  disembodied  spirits  to  the  noiseless  and  everlasting  gloom 
of  the  under-world,  but  admitting  them  to  his  own  presence,  above  the 
firmamental  floor,  where  the  beams  of  his  chambers  are  laid,  and  where 
he  reigneth  forever,  covered  with  light  as  with  a  garment. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DOCTRINE   OF  A   FUTURE   LIFE  IN   THE   APOCALYPSE. 

Before  attempting  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  contained  in 
the  Apocalypse,  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  what  is  contained, 
relating  to  this  subject,  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and 
the  (so-called)  iSecond  Epistle  of  Peter. 

The  references  made  by  James  to  the  group  of  points  included  under 
the  general  theme  of  the  Future  Life  are  so  few  and  indirect,  or  vague, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  construct  any  thing  like  a  complete  doctrine  from 
them,  save  by  somewhat  arbitrary  and  uncertain  suppositions.  Ilis  pur- 
l)Ose  in  writing,  evidently,  was  practical  exhortation,  not  dogmatic  in- 
struction. His  epistle  contains  no  expositor}'  outline  of  a  system  ;  but  it 
has  allusions  and  hints  which  plainly  imply  some  jmrtial  views  belonging 
to  a  system,  while  the  other  parts  of  it  are  loft  obscure.  lie  says  that 
*'  evil  desire  brings  forth  sin,  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  brings  forth 
death."  But  whether  he  intended  this  text  as  a  moral  metaphor  to  con- 
vey a  spiritual  meaning,  or  as  a  literal  statement  of  a  physical  fact,  or  as 
a  comprehensive  enunciation  including  both  these  ide^is,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  context  positively  to  determine.  He  ofiei's  not  the  faintest  clew 
to  his  conception  of  tlie  purpose  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
He  uses  the  word  for  the  Jewish  hell  but  once,  and  then,  undeniably,  in 
a  figurative  sense,  saying  that  a  "  curbless  and  defiling  tongue  is  set  on 
fire  of  Gehenna."  He  appears  to  adopt  the  common  notion  of  his  con- 
temporary countrymen  in  regard  to  demoniacal  existences,  when  he  de- 
clares that  "  the  devils  believe  there  is  one  God,  and  tremJjle,'*  and  when 
he  exclaims,  *'  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you.''    He  insists  on 
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the  necessity  of  a  faith  that  ^evinces  itself  in  good  works  and  in  all  the 
virtues,  as  the  means  of  acceptance  with  God.  He  compares  life  to  a 
vanishing  vapor,  denounces  terribly  the  wicked  and  dissolute  rich  men 
who  wanton  in  crimes  and  oppress  the  poor.  Then  ho  calls  on  the  suf- 
fering brethren  to  be  patient  under  their  afflictions  "  until  the  coming 
of  the  Lord ;"  to  abstain  from  oaths,  be  fervent  in  prayer,  and  establish 
their  hearts,  "for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh."  "Grudge  not 
one  against  another,  brethren,  lest  ye  be  condemned :  behold,  the  Judge 
standeth  before  the  door."  Here  the  return  of  Christ,  to  finish  his  work, 
sit  in  judgment,  accept  some,  and  reject  others,  is  clearly  implied.  And 
if  James  held  this  element  of  the  general  scheme  of  eschatology  held 
by  the  other  apostles  as  shown  in  their  epistles,  it  is  altogether  pro- 
bable that  he  also  embraced  the  rest  of  that  scheme.  There  are  no 
means  of  definitely  ascertaining  whether  he  did  or  did  not;  though, 
according  to  a  very  learned  and  acute  theologian,  another  fundamental 
part  of  that  general  system  of  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  verse  of 
the  epistle,  where  James  says  that  **  ho  who  converts  a  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  ways  shall  save  a  soul  from  death  and  hide  a  multitude  of 
sins."  Bretschneider  thinks  that  saving  a  soul  from  death  here  means 
rescuing  it  from  a  descent  into  the  under-world,  the  word  death  being 
often  used  in  the  New  Testament — as  by  the  Rabbins — to  denote  the 
subterranean  abode  of  the  dead.'  This  interpretation  may  seem  forced 
to  an  unlearned  reader,  who  examines  the  text  for  personal  profit,  but 
will  not  seem  at  all  improbable  to  one  who,  to  learn  its  historic  meaning, 
reads  the  text  in  the  lighted  foreground  of  a  mind  over  whose  back- 
ground lies  a  fitly-arranged  knowledge  of  all  the  materials  requbite  for 
an  adf^quate  criticism.     For  such  a  man  was  Bretschneider  himself. 

The  eschatplogical  implications  and  references  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude 
are  of  pretty  much  the  same  character  and  extent  as  those  which  we 
have  just  considered.  A  thorough  study  and  analysis  of  this  brief  docu- 
ment will  show  that  it  may  be  fairly  divided  into  three  heads  and  be 
regarded  as  having  three  objects.  First,  the  writer  exhorts  his  readers 
**  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  **  to  re- 
member the  words  of  Christ's  apostles,"  "  to  keep  themselves  in  the  love 
of  God,  looking  for  eternal  life."  He  desires  to  stir  them  up  to  diligence 
in  efforts  to  preserve  their  doctrinal  purity  and  their  personal  virtue. 
Secondly,  he  warns  them  of  the  fearful  danger  of  depravity,  pride,  and 
lasciviousness.  This  warning  he  enforces  by  several  examples  of  the 
terrible  judgments  of  God  on  the  rebellious  and  wicked  in  other  times. 
Among  these  instances  is  the  case  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  eternally 
destroyed  by  a  storm  of  fire  for  their  uncleanness ;  also  the  example  of 
the  fallen  angels,  *'  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  proper 
habitation,  and  are  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  and  darkness  unto  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day."    The  writer  hero  adopts  the  doctrine  of 

1  Brotachneider,  ReligUtoe  Glaubeoslehre,  sect.  69. 
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fallen  angels,  and  tlie  connected  views,  as  then  commonly  received  among 
the  Jews.  This  doctrine  is  not  of  Christian  origin,  but  was  drawn  from 
Persian  and  other  Oriental  sources,  as  is  abundantly  shown,  with  details, 
in  almost  every  history  of  Jewish  opinions,  in  almost  every  Biblical  com- 
mentary.^  In  this  connection  Jude  cites  a  legend  from  an  apocryphal 
book,  called  the  "  Ascension  of  Moses,"  of  which  Origen  gives  an  ac- 
count.' The  substance  of  the  tradition  is,  that,  at  the  decease  of  Moses, 
Micliael  and  Satan  contended  whether  the  body  should  be  given  over  to 
death  or  be  taken  up  to  heaven.  The  appositeness  of  this  allusion  is, 
that,while  in  this  strife  the  archangel  dared  not  rail  against  Satan,  yet  the 
wicked  men  whom  Jude  is  denouncing  do  not  hesitate  to  blaspheme  the 
angels  and  to  speak  evil  of  the  things  which  they  know  not.  "  Woo 
unto  such  ungodly  men:  gluttonous  si)ots,  dewless  clouds,  fruitless  trees 
plucked  up  and  twice  dead,  they  are  ordained  to  condemnation." 
Thirdly,  the  epistle  announces  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  in  the  last 
time,  to  establish  his  tribunal.  The  Prophecy  of  Enoch — an  apocryphal 
book,  recovered  during  the  present  centurj* — is  quoted  as  saying,  "  Behold, 
the  Lonl  cometh,  with  ton  thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment 
upon  all,  and  to  convict  the  ungodly  of  their  ungodly  deeds."*  Jude, 
then,  anticii)ated  the  return  of  the  Lord,  at  "  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day,"  to  judge  the  world ;  considered  the  under-world,  or  abode  of  the 
dead,  not  as  a  region  of  fire,  but  a  place  of  imprisoning  gloom,  wherein 
"  to  defiled  and  blaspheming  dreamers  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness forever ;"  thought  it  imminently  necessary  for  men  to  be  diligent  in 
striving  to  secure  their  salvation,  because  **all  sensual  mockers,  not 
having  the  spirit,  but  walking  after  tlieir  own  ungodly  lusts,"  would  be 
lost.  He  probably  exj)ected  that,  when  all  free  contingencies  were  past 
and  Clirist  had  pronounced  sentence,  the  condemned  would  be  doomed 
eternally  into  the  black  abyss,  and  the  accepted  would  rise  into  the  im- 
mortal glory  of  heaven.  Ho  closes  his  letter  with  these  significant 
words,  which  plainly  imply  much  of  what  we  have  just  been  setting 
forth : — '*  Everlasting  honor  and  power,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  I^rd, 
be  unto  Go<l,  who  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling  and  to  present  you 
faultless  before  the  face  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy."* 

The  first  chapter  of  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  not  occu- 
pied with  theological  propositions,  but  with  historical,  ethical,  and  |>rao- 
tical  statements  and  exhortations.  These  are,  indeed,  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, and  so  expressed,  that  they  clearly  presupix>se  certain  opinions  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  First,  he  evidently  believed  that  a  merciful 
and  holy  message  had  been  sent  from  God  to  men  by  Jesus  Christ, 


*  E.g.  Stuart'f  DiMertation  on  the  Angelolofcy  of  the  Scriptures,  publliihed  in  vol.  i.  of  the  nMkv 
thcca  Sacra. 

s  Do  Principiic,  lib.  Hi.  cap  2.  See,  al«o,  in  Michifcelii'i  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  aect.  4  of 
the  chapter  on  Jude. 

*  Book  of  Entxrh,  tmniilated  by  Dr.  R.  Laurence,  cap.  U. 
>  Giienbach'ii  reading  of  the  26tb  Tene  of  Jude. 
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whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises/' 
The  substance  of  these  promises  was  **  a  call  to  escape  the  corruption  of 
the  world,  and  enter  into  glory  and  be  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature." 
By  partaking  of  the  Divine  nature,  we  understand  the  writer  to  mean 
entering  the  Divine  abode  and  condition,  ascending  into  the  safe  and 
eternal  joy  of  the  celestial  prerogatives.  That  the  author  here  denotes 
heaven  by  the  term  glory,  as  the  other  New  Testament  writers  frequently 
do,  appiears  distinctly  from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  verses  of  the 
chapter,  where,  referring  to  the  incident  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  he  de- 
clares, "  There  came  a  voice  from  the  excellent  giory,  saying,  *  This  is  my 
beloved  Son ;'  and  this  voice,  which  came  from  heaven,  we  heard." 
Secondly,  our  author  regarded  this  glorious  promise  as  contingent  on  the 
fulfilment  of  certain  conditions.  It  was  to  be  realized  by  means  of 
''faith,  courage,  knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  godliness,  kindness, 
and  love."  **He  that  hath  these  things  shall  never  fall,"  "but  an 
entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto  him  abundantly  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ."  The  writer  furnishes 
us  no  clew  to  his  idea  of  the  particular  part  performed  by  Christ  in 
our  salvation.  He  says  not  a  word  concerning  the  sufferings  or  death 
of  the  Savior ;  and  the  extremely  scanty  and  indefinite  allusions  made 
to  the  relation  in  which  Christ  was  supposed  to  stand  between  God 
and  men,  and  the  redemption  and  reconciliation  of  men  with  God,  do 
not  enable  us  to  draw  any  dogmatic  conclusions.  He  speaks  of  '*  false 
teachers,  who  shall  bring  in  damnabfe  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord 
that  bought  them."  But  whether  by  this  last  phrase  he  means  to  imply 
a  ransom  of  imprisoned  souls  from  the  under-world  by  Christ's  descent 
thither  and  victory  over  its  powers,  or  a  purchased  exemption  of  sinners 
from  their  merited  doom  by  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ's  death,  or 
a  practical  regenerative  redemption  of  disciples  from  their  sins  by  the 
moral  influences  of  his  mission,  his  teachings,  example,  and  character, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  epistle  clearly  to  decide ;  though,  forming  our 
judgment  by  the  aid  of  other  sources  of  information,  we  sliould  conclude 
in  favor  of  the  fir^  of  these  three  conceptions  as  most  probably  express- 
ing the  writer's  thought. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  epistle  is  almost  an  exact  parallel  with  the 
Kpistle  of  Jude:  in  many  verses  it  is  the  same,  word  for  word.  It 
threatens  ''unclean,  self-willed,  ui\just,  and  blaspheming  men,"  that 
they  shall  "be  reserved  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  to  be  punished."  It 
warns  such  persons  by  citing  the  example  of  the  rebellious  "  angels,  who 
were  thrust  down  into  Tartarus,  and  fastened  in  chains  of  darkness  until 
the  judgment."  It  speaks  of  "cursed  children,  to  whom  is  reserved  the 
mist  of  darkness  forever."  Herein,  plainly  enough,  is  betrayed  the  com- 
mon notion  of  the  Jews  of  that  time, — the  concei)tion  of  a  dismal  under- 
world, containing  the  evil  angels  of  the  Persian  theology,  and  where 
the  wicked  were  to  be  rpmanded  after  judgment  and  eternally  im- 
prisoned. 
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The  third  and  last  chapter  is  taken  up  with  the  doctrine  of  the  second 
coining  of  Christ.  "  Be  mindful  of  the  words  of  the  prophets  and  apos- 
llos.  knowing  this  first,  that  in  the  last  days  there  shall  be  scoffers,  who 
will  say,  *  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?  for  since  the  fathers  fell 
asleep  all  things  continue  as  from  the  beginning.' "  The  writer  meets 
this  skeptical  assertion  with  denial,  and  points  to  the  Deluge,  *' whereby 
the  world  that  then  was,  being  overflowed  with  water,  perished.*'  llis 
argument  is,  the  world  was  thus  destroyed  once,  therefore  it  may  be  de- 
stroyed again.  He  then  goes  on  to  assert  positively — relying  for  author- 
ity on  old  traditions  and  current  dogmas — that  "  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  which  arc  now  are  kept  by  the  word  of  God  in  store  to  be  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  day  of  judgment,  when  the  perdition  of  ungodly  men  shall 
be  scaled."  "  The  delay  of  the  Lord  to  fulfil  his  promise  is  not  from 
procrastination,  but  from  his  long-suffering  who  is  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish."  He  waits  **  that  all  may  come  to  repentance."  But  his 
patience  will  end,  and  "the  day  of  God  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night, 
when  the  heavens,  being  on  fire,  shall  pass  away  with  a  crash,  and  the 
elements  melt  with  fervent  heat."  There  are  two  ways  in  which  these 
declarations  may  bo  explained, — though  in  either  case  the  events  they 
refer  to  are  to  occur  in  connection  with  the  physical  reappearance  of 
Christ.  First,  they  may  be  taken  in  a  highly-figurative  sense,  as  mean- 
ing the  moral  overthrow  of  evil  and  the  establishment  of  righteousness 
in  the  world.  Similar  expressions  were  often  used  thus  by  the  ancient 
Hebrew  prophets,  who  describe  t^e  triumphs  of  Israel  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  enemies,  the  Edomites  or  the  Assyrians,  by  the  interposition 
of  Jehovah's  arm,  in  such  phrases  as  these.  "  The  mountains  melt,  the 
valleys  cleave  asunder  like  wax  before  a  fire,  like  waters  j>oured  over  a 
precipice."  **  The  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  like  a  scroll,  all  their  hosts 
shall  melt  away  and  fall  down ;  for  Jehovah  holdeth  a  great  slaughter  in 
the  land  of  J^dom  :  her  streams  shall  be  turned  into  pitch,  and  her  dust 
into  brimstone,  and  her  whole  land  shall  become  burning  pitch."  The 
suppression  of  Satan's  power  and  the  setting  uj)  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
miglit,  according  to  the  prophetic  idiom,  be  expres^pd  in  awful  images 
of  fire  and  woe,  the  destruction  of  tlie  old,  and  the  creation  of  a  now, 
heaven  and  earth.  But,  secondly,  this  i)hraseology.  as  used  by  the  writer 
of  the  epistle  before  us,  may  have  a  literal  significance, — may  have  been 
intended  to  predict  strictly  that  the  world  shall  be  burned  and  purged  by 
fire  at  tlie  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  That  such  a  catastrophe  would 
take  i)lace  in  the  last  day,  or  occurred  periodically,  was  notoriously  the 
doctrine  of  the  Persians  and  of  the  Stoics.*  For  our  own  part,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  latter  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  writer.  This  seems 
to  be  shown  alike  by  the  connection  of  his  argument,  by  the  prosaic  lite- 
rality  of  detail  with  which  he  speaks,  and  by  the  earnest  exhortations  he 


*  Cicero  do  Nat.  Deonim,  lib.  ii.  mp.  46.    Also  Ovid,  MinuOius  Felix,  Seneca,  and  other  aathorltiefi, 
I  quoted  by  RosenmUllcr  on  2  Peter  iii.  7. 
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immediately  bases  on  the  declaration  he  has  made.  He  reasons  that, 
since  the  world  was  destroyed  once  by  water,  it  may  be  again  by  fire. 
The  deluge  he  certainly  regarded  as  literal :  was  not,  then,  in  his  concep- 
tion, the  fire,  too,  literal  ?  He  says,  with  calm,  prosaic  precision,  "  The 
earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up.  Seeing,  then, 
that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye 
to  be  in  all  holiness,  looking  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and 
striving  that  ye  may  be  found  by  him  in  peace,  without  spot,  and  blame- 
leas  I"  We  do  not  suppose  this  writer  expected  the  annihilation  of  the 
physical  creation,  but  only  that  the  fire  would  destroy  all  unransomed 
creatures  from  its  surface,  and  thoroughly  purify  its  frame,  and  make  it 
clean  and  fit  for  a  new  race  of  sinless  and  immortal  men. 

**  Tears  shall  not  break  from  their  full  source, 
Nor  Anguish  stray  from  her  Tartarean  den. 
The  golden  years  maintain  a  course 
Not  undiversifled,  though  smooth  and  eren. 
We  not  be  mock'd  with  glimpse  and  shadow  then. 
Bright  seraphs  mix  Ihniliarly  with  men, 
.  And  earth  and  sky  compose  a  universal  heaven." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  last  book  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament,— that  book  which,  in  the  words  of  Llicke,  "  lies  like  a  Sphinx  at 
the  lofty  outgate  of  the  Bible.'*  There  are  three  modes  of  interpreting  the 
Apocalypse,  each  of  which  has  had  numerous  and  distinguished  advocates. 
First,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  congeries  of  inspired  prophecies, — a  scenic 
unfolding,  with  infallible  foresight,  of  the  chief  events  of  Christian  history 
from  the  first  century  till  now,  and  onwards.  This  view  the  combined  effect 
of  the  facis  in  the  case  and  of  all  the  just  considerations  appropriate  to 
the  subject  compels  us  to  reject.  There  is  no  evidence  to  suj^port  it ;  the 
application  of  it  is  crowded  with  egregious  follies  and  absurdities.  We 
thus  simply  state  the  result  of  our  best  investigation  and  judgment,  for 
there  is  no  space  here  to  discuss  it  in  detail.  Secondly,  the  book  may  be 
taken  as  a  symbolic  exhibition  of  the  transitional  crises,  exposures, 
struggles,  and  triumphs  of  the  individual  soul,  a  description  of  personal 
experience,  a  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Christian  in  a  hostile  world. 
The  contents  of  it  can  be  made  to  answer  to  such  a  characterization  only 
by  the  determined  exercise  of  an  unrestrained  fancy,  or  by  the  theory 
of  a  double  sense,  as  the  Swedenborgians  expound  it.  This  method  of 
interpreting  the  Revelation  is  adopted,  not  by  scholarly  thinkers,  who, 
by  the  light  of  learning  and  common  sense,  seek  to  discern  what  the 
writer  meant  to  express,  but  by  those  persons  who  go  to  the  obscure 
document, 'with  traditional  superstition  and  lawless  imaginations,  to  see 
what  lessons  they  can  find  there  for  their  experimental  guidance  and 
edification.  We  suppose  that  every  intelligent  and  informed  student 
who  has  examined  the  subject  with  candid  independence  holds  it  as 
an  exegetical  axiom  that  the  Apocalypse  is  neither  a  pure  prophecy, 
blazing  full  illumination  from  Fatmos  along  the  track  of  the  coming 
centuries,  nor  an  exhaustive  vision  of  the  experience  of  the  faithful 
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Christian  disciple.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  third  and,  as  we  think, 
the  correct  mode  of  considering  this  remarkable  work.  It  is  an  out- 
burst from  the  commingled  and  seething  mass  of  opinions,  persecutions, 
hopes,  general  experience,  and  expectation  of  the  time  when  it  was 
written.  This  is  the  view  which  would  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of 
an  impartial  student  fh)m  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  con  tern- 
plating  the  fervid  faith,  suffering,  lowering  elements,  and  thick-ooming 
events  of  the  apostolic  age.  It  also  strikingly  corresponds  with  nume- 
rous express  statements  and  with  the  whole  obvious  spirit  and  plan  of  the 
work ;  for  its  descriptions  and  appeals  have  the  vivid  colors,  the  thrill- 
ing tones,  the  significantly-detailed  allusions  to  experiences  and  opi- 
nions and  anticipations  notoriously  existing  at  the  time,  which  belong  to 
present  or  immediately-impending  scenes.  This  way  of  considering  the 
Apocalypse  likewise  enables  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  early  Jew^ish- 
Christian  doctrines,  legends,  and  hopes,  to  explain  clearly  a  large  num- 
ber of  passages  in  it  whose  obscurity  has  puzzled  many  a  commentator. 
We  should  be  glad  to  give  various  illustrations  of  this,  if  oiu*  limits  did 
not  confine  us  strictly  to  the  one  class  of  texts  belonging  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life.  Furthermore,  nearly  all  the  most  gifted  critics,  such  as 
Ewald,  Bleek,  Lllcke,  De  Wette, — those  whose  words  on  such  matters  as 
these  are  weightiest, — now  agree  in  concluding  that  the  Revelation  of 
John  was  a  product  springing  out  of  the  intense  Jewish-Christian  belief 
and  experience  of  the  age,  and  referring,  in  its  dramatic  scenery  and 
predictions,  to  occurrences  supposed  to  be  then  transpiring  or  very  close 
at  hand.  Finally,  this  view  in  regard  to  the  ApK>calypse  is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  a  comparison  of  that  production  with  the  several  other  works 
similar  to  it  in  character  and  nearly  contemporaneous  in  origin.  These 
apocryphal  productions  were  written  or  compiled — according  to  the 
pretty  general  agreement  of  the  great  scholars  who  have  criticized  them 
— somewhere  between  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before,  and  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  after,  Christ.  We  merely  propose  here,  in 
the  briefest  manner,  to  indicate  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  contained  in 
them,  as  an  introduction  to  an  exposition  of  that  contained  in  the  New 
Testament  Apocalypse. 

In  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  it  is  written  that  "the 
imder-world  shall  be  spoiled  through  the  death  of  the  Most  Exalted."^ 
Again,  we  read,  "The  Lord  shall  make  battle  against  the  devil,  and 
conquer  him,  and  rescue  from  him  the  captive  souls  of  the  righteous. 
The  just  shall  rejoice  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  Lord  shall  reign  himself, 
and  every  one  that  believes  in  him  shall  reign  in  truth  in  the  heavens.'** 
Farther  on  the  writer  says  of  the  I^rd,  after  giving  an  account  of  his 
crucifixion,  "  He  shall  rise  up  fVom  the  under-world  and  ascend  into 
heaven."*    These  extracts  seem  to  imply  the  common  doctrine  of  that 


T  Sec  this  book  in  Fabricii  Codex  pBeudepigraphuf  Vetoria  TesUmrati,  Tett.  L«t.  sect.  !▼. 
s  Ibid.  Test.  Dao.  aoct.  r.  •  Ibid.  T«st  Bm^.  Mct.  is. 
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time,  that  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world,  freed  the  captive 
Baints,  and  rose  into  heaven,  and  would  soon  retiun  to  establish  Ills  throne 
in  Jerusalem,  to  reign  there  for  a  time  with  his  accepted  followers. 

The  Fourth  Bi>oK  of  Ezra  contains  scattered  declarations  and  hints 
of  the  same  liature.^^  It  describes  a  vision  of  the  Messiah,  on  Mount 
Zion,  distributing  crowns  to  those  confessors  of  his  name  who  had  died 
in  their  fidelity."  The  world  is  said  to  be  full  of  sorrows  and  oppres- 
sions; and  as  the  souls  of  the  just  ask  when  the  harvest  shall  come,^'  for 
the  good  to  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked  to  be  punished,  they  are  told 
that  the  day  of  liberation  is  not  far  distant,  though  terrible  trials  and 
scourges  must  yet  precede  it.  **  My  Son  Jesus  shall  be  revealed."  "  My 
Son  the  Christ  shall  die ;  and  then  a  new  age  shall  come,  the  earth  shall 
give  up  the  dead,  sinners  shall  be  plunged  into  the  bottomless  abyss,  and 
Paradise  shall  appear  in  all  its  glory."^'  The  "  Son  of  God  will  come  and 
consume  his  enemies  with  fire ;  but  the  elect  will  be  protected  and  made 
happy."" 

The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  is  principally  occupied  with  an  account  of 
the  rapture  of  the  soul  of  that  prophet  through  the  seven  heavens,  and 
of  what  he  there  saw  and  learned.  It  describes  the  descent  of  Christ, 
the  beloved  Son  of  God,  through  all  the  heavens,  to  the  earth ;  his  death ; 
his  resurrection  after  three  days ;  his  victory  over  Satan  and  his  angels, 
who  dwell  in  the  welkin  or  higher  region  of  the  air ;  and  his  return  to 
the  right  hand  of  God.*^  It  predicts  great  apostasy  and  sin  among  the 
disciples  of  the  apostles,  and  much  dissension  respecting  the  nearness 
of  the  second  advent  of  Christ."  It  emphatically  declares  that  "  Christ 
shall  come  with  his  angels,  and  shall  drag  Satan  and  his  powers  into 
Gehenna.  Then  all  the  saints  shall  descend  from  heaven  in  their  heavenly 
clothing,  and  dwell  in  this  world;  while  the  saints  who  had  not  died 
shall  be  similarly  clothed,  and  after  a  time  leave  their  bodies  here,  that 
they  may  assume  their  station  in  heaven.  The  general  resurrection  and 
judgment  will  follow,  when  the  ungodly  will  be  devoured  by  fire.""  The 
author — as  Gesenius,  with  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  critics,  says — ^was  un- 
questionably a  Jewish  Christian,  and  his  principal  design  was  to  set  forth 
the  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  glorious  triumph  of  the  saints 
that  would  follow  with  the  condign  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

The  first  book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  contains  a  statement  that  in 
the  golden  age  the  souls  of  all  men  passed  peacefully  into  the  under- 
world, to  tarry  there  until  the  judgment;  a  prediction  of  a  future 
Messiah  ;  and  an  account  of  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  The 
second  book  begins  with  a  description  of  the  horrors  that  will  precede 
the  last  time,  tlireats  against  the  persecuting  tyrants,  and  promises  to 

the  faithful, — especially  to  the  martyrs, — and  closes  with  an  account  of 

%^'  ■  ■'  ... 

*  S<«  th«  abstract  of  it  given  in  aectlon  ri.  of  Stuart'i  Cummentary  on  the  Apocalypse. 
WOip.il.  MCap.iv.  WCap.  v.,vii.  M  Cop.  xlil.,  xvi. 

U  AKcnaio  laato  Vatia,  a  Ricardo  Laurence,  cap.  ix.,  x.,  xi.  ^*  Ibid.  cap.  IL,  IIL 
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the  general  judgment,  when  Elijali  shall  come  from  heaven,  consuming 
flames  break  out,  all  souls  be  summoned  to  the  tribunal  of  God  at  whose 
right  hand  Christ  will  sit,  the  bodies  of  tlie  dead  be  raised,  the  righteous 
be  purified,  and  the  wicked  be  plunged  into  final  ruin.. 

The  fundamental  thought  and  aim  of  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch 
are  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world,  the  encouragement 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  warning  of  their  oppressors  by  declarations  of 
approaching  deliverance  to  those  and  vengeance  to  these.     This  is  trans- 
parent at  frequent  intervals  through  the  whole  book."    **  Ye  righteous, 
wait  with  patient  hope :  your  cries  have  cried  for  judgment,  and  it  shall 
come,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  shall  be  opened  to  you."     "  Woe  to  you, 
powerful  oppressors,  false   witnesses!  for  you  shall   suddenly   perish." 
"  The  voices  of  slain  saints  accusing  their  murderers,  the  oppressors  of 
their  brethren,  reach  to  heaven  with  interceding  cries  for  swift  justice."" 
When  that  justice  comes,  "  the  horse  shall  wade  up  to  his  breast,  and 
the  chariot  shall  sink  to  its  axle,  in  the  blood  of  sinners."*    The  author 
teaches  that  the  souls  of  men  at  death  go  into  the  under-world,  "  a  place 
deep  and  dark,  where  all  souls  shall  be  collected ;"  "  where  they  shall 
remain   in   darkness   till    the   day   of  judgment," — the  spirits   of   the 
righteous  being  in  peace  and  joy,  separated  from  the  tormented  spirits 
of  the  wicked,  who  have  spurned  the  Messiah  and  persecuted  his  dis- 
ciples.**    A  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand.     "  Behold,  he  cometh,  with  ten 
thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment."     Then  the  righteous  shall 
rise  from  the  under-world,  be  approved,  become  as  angels,  and  ascend  to 
heaven.     But  the  wicked  shall  not  rise:  they  remain  imprisoned  below 
forever."    The  angels  descend  to  earth  to  dwell  with  men,  and  the  saints 
ascend  to  heaven  to  dwell  with  angels.^     **  From  beginning  to  end,  like 
the  Apocalypse,  the  book  is  filled,"  says  Professor  Stuart,  (and  the  most 
careless  reader  must  remark  it,)  "with  threats  for  the  wicked  persecutors 
and  consolations  for  the  suffering  pious.'*     A  great  number  of  remarkable 
correspondences  between  passages  in  this  book  and  passages  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse solicit  a  notice  which  our  present  single  object  will  not  allow  us  to 
give  them  here.     An  under-world  divided  into  two  parts,  a  happy  for  the 
good,  a  wretched  for  the  bad  ;  temporary  woes  prevailing  on  the  earth ; 
the  speedy  advent  of  Christ  for  a  vindication  of  his  power  and  his  ser* 
vants ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  the  final  translation  of  the  accepted 
into  heaven,  and  the  hopeless  dooming  of  the  rejected  into  the  abyss, — • 
these  are  the  features  in  the  book  before  us  which  we  are  now  to  re- 
member. 

There  is  one  other  extant  apocryphal  book  whose  contents  are  strictly 
appropriate  to  the  subject  we  have  in  hand, — namely,  the  Apocaltpsb 


IS  Book  of  Enoch,  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  R.  Laurence.    8oe  particularly  the  Ibllowlfic 
places:  i.  1-5;  lii.  7;  lir.  12;  Ixi.  15;  Ixil.  It,  15;  xclv.;  xcv.;  civ. 
10  Ibid.  cap.  ix.  0-11 ;  xxii.  G-S ;  xlvli.  1-4.  » IbkL  cap.  zcTlii.  3. 

«  Ibid.  cap.  X.  C-0,  16, 10;  xxii.  2-5,  11-13;  cti.  6;  cill.  6. 
M  Ibid.  cap.  xxii.  14, 15 ;  xlv.  2 ;  xlvi.  4 ;  1. 1-4.  oap.  xxxrUL-xL 
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OP  John.**  It  claims  to  be  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John  himself.  It 
represents  John  as  going  to  Mount  Tabor  after  the  ascension  of  Christ, 
and  there  praying  that  it  may  be  revealed  to  him  when  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  will  occur,  and  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  it.  In  answer 
to  his  request,  a  long  and  minute  disclosure  is  made.  The  substance 
of  it  is,  that,  after  famines  and  woes,  Antichrist  will  appear  and  reign 
three  years.  Then  Enoch  and  Elijah  will  come  to  expose  him ;  but  they 
will  die,  and  all  men  with  them.  The  earth  will  be  purified  with  fire, 
the  dead  will  rise,  Christ  will  descend  in  pomp,  with  myriads  of  angels, 
and  the  judgment  will  follow.  The  spirits  of  Antichrist  will  be  hurled 
into  a  gulf  of  outer  darkness,  so  deep  that  a  heavy  stone  would  not 
plunge  to  the  bottom  in  three  years.  Unbelievers,  sinners,  hypocrites, 
ivill  be  cast  into  the  under-world ;  while  true  Christians  are  placed  at  the 
right  hand  of  Christ,  all  radiant  with  glory.  The  good  and  accepted  will 
then  dwell  in  an  earthly  paradise,  with  angels,  and  be  free  from  all 
evils. 

In  addition  to  these  still  extant  Apocalypses,  we  have  references  in 
the  works  of  the  Fathers  to  a  great  many  others  long  -since  perished ; 
especially  the  Apocalypses  of  Adam,  Abraham,  Moses,  El\jah,  Ilystaspes, 
Paul,  Peter,  Thomas,  Cerinthus,  and  Stephen.  So  far  as  we  have  any 
clew,  by  preserved  quotations  or  otherwise,  to  the  contents  of  these  lost 
productions,  they  seem  to  have  been  much  occupied  with  the  topics  of 
the  avenging  and  redeeming  advent  of  the  Messiah,  the  final  judgment 
of  mankind,  the  supernal  and  subterranean  localities,  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  the  inauguration  of  an  earthly  paradise,  the  condemnation 
of  the  reprobate  to  the  abyss  beneath,  the  translation  of  the  elect  to  the 
angelic  realm  on  high.  These  works,  all  taken  together,  were  plainly  the 
ofl&pring  of  the  mingled  mass  of  glowing  faiths,  sufferings,  fears,  and 
hopes,  of  the  age  they  belonged  to.  An  acquaintance  with  them  will 
help  us  to  appreciate  and  explain  many  things  in  our  somewhat  kindred 
New  Testament  Apocalypse,  by  placing  us  partially  in  the  circumstances 
and  mental  attitude  of  the  writer  and  of  those  for  whom  it  was  written. 

The  Persian-Jewish  and  Jewish-Christian  notions  and  characteristics 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation  are  marked  and  prevailing,  as  every  prepared 
reader  must  perceive.  The  threefold  division  of  the  universe  into  the 
upper  world  of  the  angels,  the  middle  world  of  men,  and  the  under- 
world of  the  dead ;  the  keys  of  the  bottomless  pit ;  the  abode  of  Satan, 
the  accuser,  in  heaven ;  his  revolt ;  the  war  in  the  sky  between  his 
seduced  host  and  the  angelic  army  under  Michael,  and  the  thrusting 
down  of  the  former;  the  banquet  of  birds  on  the  flesh  of  kings,  mighty 
men,  and  horses  ;  the  battle  of  Gog  and  Magog ;  the  tarrying  of  souls 
under  the  altar  of  God ;  the  temple  in  heaven  containing  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  and  the  scene  of  a  various  ritual  service ;  the  twelve  gates  of 
the  celestial  city  bearing  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children 

M  8m  ill*  alMtnet  of  U  ghren  In  Ltlcke'i  Einleit.  in  die  Offcoter.  Job.,  cap.  2,  tect.  17. 
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of  Israel,  and  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  walls  Laying  the  names  of 
the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb ;  the  bodily  resurrection  and  general 
judgment,  and  the  details  of  its  sequel , — all  these  doctrines  and  speci- 
mens of  imagery,  with  a  hundred  others,  carry  us  at  once  into  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Ebionitish  documents  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tians, who  mixed  their  interpretations  of  the  mission  and  teaching  of 
Christ  with  the  poetic  visions  of  Zoroaster  and  the  cabalistic  dogmatics 
of  the  Pharisees.^ 

It  is  astonishing  that  any  intelligent  person  can  peruse  the  Apocalypse 
and  still  suppose  that  it  is  occupied  with  prophecies  of  remote  events, 
events  to  transpire  successively  in  distant  ages  and  various  lands.  Im- 
mediateness,  imminency,  hazardoiis  urgency,  swiftness,  alarms,  are 
written  all  over  the  book.  A  suspense,  frightfully  thrilling,  fills  it,  as  if 
the  world  were  holding  its  breath  in  view  of  the  universal  crash  that  was 
coming  with  electric  velocity.  Four  words  compose  the  key  to  the 
Apocalypse": — Rescue,  Reward,  Overthrow,  Vengeance.  The  followers  of 
Christ  are  now  persecuted  and  slain  by  the  tyrannical  rulers  of  the  earth. 
Let  them  be  of  good  cheer:  they  shall  speedily  be  delivered.  Their 
tyrants  shall  be  trampled  down  in  *'  blood  flowing  up  to  the  horse-bridles^" 
and  they  shall  reign  in  glory.  **  Here  is  the  faith  and  the  patience  of 
the  saints,''  trusting  that,  if  "  true  unto  death,  they  shall  have  a  crown 
of  life,''  and  ''shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second  death,"  but  shall  soon  re- 
joice over  the  triumphant  establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  and 
the  condign  punishment  of  his  enemies  who  are  now  ''making  them- 
selves drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."  The  Beast,  de- 
scribed in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  is  unquestionably  Nero ;  and  this  fact 
shows  the  expected  immediateness  of  the  events  pictured  in  connection 
with  the  rise  and  destruction  of  that  monstrous  despot.**  The  truth  of 
this  representation  is  sealed  by  the  very  firat  verses  of  the  book,  indica- 
ting the  nature  of  its  contents  and  the  period  to  which  they  refer : — 
*'  The  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him,  to  show  unto 
his  ser\'ants  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass :  Blessed  ajre  they 
who  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy  and  keep  them ;  for  the  time  is  at 
hand." 

This  rescue  and  reward  of  the  faithful,  this  overthrow  and  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  were  to  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  a  unique  and  sublime 
personage,  who  was  expected  very  soon  to  appear,  with  an  army  of  angels 
from  heaven,  for  this  purpose.  The  conception  of  the  nature,  rank,  and 
offices  of  Jesus  Christ  which  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  in  some  respects  but  obscurely  hinted  in  the  words  he  em- 
ploys ;  yet  the  relationship  of  those  words  to  other  and  fuller  sources  of 


»See,e.g^  Corrodi,  Kritische  Goachichte  des  Chiliasmnfl,  band  U.  th.  3-7;  GfrUrer,  Oeschicbta 
UrchrUtentbums,  abth.  ii.  kap.  8-10 ;  SchOttgen  in  Apoc.  xii.  C-9;  ibid.  In  2  Cor.  v.  2. 
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information  in  the  contemporaneous  notions  of  his  countrymen  is  such 
as  to  give  us  great  help  in  arriving  at  his  ideas.  He  represents  Christ  as 
distinct  from  and  subordinate  to  Grod.  He  makes  Christ  say,  "  To  him 
that  overcometh  I  will  give  power  over  the  nations,  even  as  I  received 
of  my  Father."  He  characterizes  him  as  "  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
of  Grod,"  and  describes  him  as  "  mounted  on  a  w^hite  horse,  leading  the 
heavenly  armies  to  war,  and  his  name  is  called  the  Logos  of  God."  These 
terms  evidently  correspond  to  the  phrases  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Gospel  of  John,  and  in  the  Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  where  are 
unfolded  some  portions  of  that  great  doctrine,  so  prevalent  among  the 
early  Fathers,  which  was  borrowed  and  adapted  by  them  from  the  Per- 
sian Honover,  the  Hebrew  Wisdom,  and  the  Platonic  Logos."  "In  the 
beginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  was  with  God,  and  all  things 
were  made  by  him;  .  .  .  and  the  Logos  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us.""  "  God  of  our  fathers,  and  Lord  of  mercy,  who  hast  made 
all  things  by  thy  Logos."*  "  Thine  almighty  Logos  leaped  down  from 
heaven  from  his  royal  throne,  a  fierce  warrior,  into  the  midst  of  a  land 
of  destruction."**  Plainly  enough,  the  Apocalyptic  view  of  Christ  is 
based  on  that  profound  Logos-doctrine  so  copiously  developed  in  the 
writings  of  Philo  Judeeus  and  so  distinctly  endorsed  in  numerous  pass- 
ages of  the  New  Testament.  First,  there  is  the  absolute  God.  Next, 
there  is  the  Logos,  the  first-begotten  Son  and  representative  image  of 
God,  the  instrumental  cause  of  the  creation,  the  head  of  all  created 
beings.  This  Logos,  born  into  our  world  as  a  man,  is  Christ.  Around 
him  are  clustered  all  ihe  features  and  actions  that  compose  the  doctrine 
of  the  last  things.  The  vast  work  of  redemption  and  judgment  laid 
upon  him  has  in  part  been  already  executed,  and  in  part  remains  yet 
to  be  done. 

We  are  first  to  inquire,  then,  into  the  sigi^iflcance  of  what  the  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse  supposes  has  already  been  effected  by  Christ  in  his 
oflicial  relations  between  God  and  men,  so  far  as  regards  the  general 
aubject  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  A  few  brief  and  vague  but  com- 
prehensive expressions  include  all  that  he  has  written  which  furnishes 
us  a  guide  to  his  thoughts  on  this  particular.  He  describes  Jesus,  wh^n 
advanced  to  his  native  supereminent  dignity  in  heaven,  as  the  "  Logos, 
clothed  in  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood,"  and  also  as  *'  the  Lamb  that  was 
•lain,"  to  whom  the  celestial  throng  sing  a  new  song,  saying,  '*  Thou  hast 
redeemed  us  unto  God  by  thy  blood."  Christ,  he  says,  "  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood."  He  represents  the  risen 
Savior  as  declaring,  "  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead,  and,  behold,  I 
am  alive  for  evermore,  and  have  the  keys  of  the  under-world  and  of 
death."  "Jesus  Christ,"  again  he  writes,  "is  the  faithful  witness,  the 
first'-begot^n  from  the  dead."    What,  now,  is  the  real  meaning  of  these 


sr  LCcke,  ElnlHtang  In  daa  ETang.  Job.  *  Evang.  Job.  i.  1,  3, 14. 
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pregnant  phrases  ?  What  is  the  complete  doctrine  to  which  fragmentary 
references  are  here  made  t  We  are  confident  that  it  is  this.  Mankind,  in 
consequence  of  sin,  were  alienated  from  God,  and  banished,  after  death, 
to  Hades,  the  subterranean  empire  of  shadows.  Christ,  leaving  his 
exalted  state  in  heaven,  was  born  into  the  world  as  a  messenger,  or 
''faithful  witness,"  of  surprising  grace  to  them  from  God,  and  died  thai 
he  might  fulfil  his  mission  as  the  agent  of  their  redemption,  by  descend- 
ing into  the  great  prison-realm  of  the  dead,  and,  exerting  his  irresistible 
power,  return  thence  to  light  and  life,  and  ascend  into  heaven  as  the 
forerunner  and  pledge  of  the  deliverance  and'  ascension  of  others. 
Moses  Stuart,  commenting  on  the  clause  "  first-begotten  from  the  dead,' - 
says,  "  Christ  was  in  fact  the  first  who  eiyoyed  the  privilege  of  a  resur- 
rection to  eternal  glory  and  he  was  constituted  the  leader  of  all  who 
should  afterwards  be  thus  raised  from  the  dead."'^  All  who  had  died, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Christ,  were  yet  in  the  under-world.  He, 
since  his  triumphant  subdual  of  its  power  and  return  to  heaven,  pos- 
sessed authority  over  it,  and  would  ere  long  summon  its  hosts  to  resur^ 
rection,  as  he  declares : — "  I  was  dead,  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  ever- 
more, and  have  the  keys  of  the  under-world."  The  figure  is  that  of  a 
conqueror,  who,  returning  from  a  captured  and  subdued  city,  bears  the 
key  of  it  with  him,  a  trophy  of  his  triumph  and  a  pledge  of  its  submis- 
sion. The  text  "  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  unto  God  by  thy  blood"  is 
not  received  in  an  absolutely  literal  sense  by  any  theological  sect  what^ 
ever.  The  severest  Calvinist  does  not  suppose  that  the  physical  blood 
shed  on  the  cross  is  meant;  but  he  explains  it  as  denoting  the  atoning 
efficacy  of  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ.  But  this  interpretation  is 
as  forced  and  constructive  an  exposition  as  the  one  we  have  given,  and  is 
not  warranted  by  the  theological  opinions  of  the  apostolic  age,  which  do, 
on  the  contrary,  support  and  necessitate  the  other.  The  direct  statement 
is,  that  men  were  redeemed  unto  God  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  All  agree 
that  in  the  word  "  blood"  is  wrapped  up  a  figurative  meaning.  The 
Calvinistic  dogma  makes  it  denote  the  satisfaction  of  the  law  of  retribu- 
tive justice  by  a  substitutional  anguish.  We  maintain  that  a  true  his- 
torical exegesis,  with  far  less  violence  to  the  use  of  language,  and  consist- 
ently with  known  contemporaneous  ideas,  makes  it  denote  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  events  which  were  supposed  to  have  followed  his 
death,  namely,  his  appearance  among  the  dead,  and  his  ascent  to  heaven, 
preparatory  to  their  ascent,  when  they  should  no  longer  be  exiled  in 
Hades,  but  should  dwell  with  God.  Out  of  an  abundance  of  illustrative 
authorities  we  will  cite  a  few. 

Augustine  describes  *'  the  ancient  saints"  as  being  *'in  the  under-world, 
in  places  most  remote  from  the  tortures  of  the  impious,  waiting  for 
Christ's  blood  and  descent  to  deliver  them."'^    Epiphanius  says,  "Christ 


n  8tuart,  Comm.  in  Apoc.  1.  5. 
*  De  ariUte  Dei,  lib.  xx.  cnp.  16. 
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was  the  first  that  rose  from  the  under-world  to  heaven  from  the  time  of 
the  creation.""  Lactantius  affirms,  *' Christ's  descent  into  the  under- 
world and  ascent  into  heaven  were  necessary  to  give  man  the  hope  of  a 
heavenly  immortality."**  Hilary  of  Poictiers  says,  "Christ  went  down 
into  Hades  for  two  reasons :  first,  to  fulfil  the  law  imposed  on  mankind 
that  every  soul  on  leaving  the  hody  shall  descend  into  the  under-world, 
and,  secondly,  to  preach  the  Cliristian  religion  to  the  dead."*^  Chrysostom 
writes,  "  When  the  Son  of  God  cometh,  the  earth  shall  burst  open,  and 
all  the  men  that  ever  were  bom,  from  Adam's  birth  up  to  that  day,  shall 
rise  up  out  of  the  earth."*  Irenseus  testifies,  "  I  have  heard  from  a 
certain  presbyter,  who  heard  it  from  those  who  had  seen  the  apostles  and 
received  their  instructions,  that  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world, 
and  preached. the  gospel  and  his  own  advent  to  the  souls  there,  and  re- 
mitted the  sins  of  those  who  believed  on  him."'^  Eusebius  records  that, 
"after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  Thomas  sent  Thaddeus,  one  of  the  Seventy, 
to  Abgarus,  King  of  Edessa.  This  disciple  told  the  king  how  that  Jesus, 
having  been  crucified,  descended  into  the  under-world,  and  burst  the 
bars  which  had  never  before  been  broken,  and  rose  again,  and  also 
raised  with  himself  the  dead  that  had  slept  for  ages ;  and  how  he  de- 
scended alone,  but  ascended  with  a  great  multitude  to  his  Father ;  and 
how  he  was  about  to  come  again  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead."** 
Finally,  we  cite  the  following  undeniable  statement  from  Daille's  famous 
work  on  the  "Right  Use  of  the  Fathers:" — "That  heaven  shall  not 
be  opened  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  day  of  judgment, 
— ^that  during  this  time  the  souls  of  all  men,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  shut  up  in  the  under-world, — was  held  by  Justin  Martyr,  Ireneeus, 
TertuUian,  Augustine,  Origen,  Lactantius,  Victorinus,  Ambrose,  Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret,  (Ecumenius,  Aretas,  Prudentius,  Theophylact,  Bernard, 
and  many  others,  as  is  confessed  by  all.  This  doctrine  is  literally  held 
by  the  whole  Greek  Church  at  the  present  day.  Nor  did  any  of  the 
Latins  expressly  deny  any  part  of  it  until  the  Council  of  Florence,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1439."» 

In  view  of  these  quotations,  and  of  volumes  of  similar  ones  which 
might  be  adduced,  we  submit  to  the  candid  reader  that  the  meaning 
most  probably  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  when  he 
wrote  the  words  "redemption  by  the  Blood  of  Christ"  was  this, — the 
rescue  certified  to  men  by  the  commissioned  power  and  devoted  self- 
sacrifice  of  Christ  in  dying,  going  down  to  the  mighty  congregation  of 
the  dead,  proclaiming  good  tidings,  breaking  the  hopeless  bondage  of 
death  and  Hades,  and  ascending  as  the  pioneer  of  a  new  way  to  God. 
If  before  his  death  all  men  were  supposed  to  go  down  to  helpless  con- 


•  To  RerarrectlODem  ChriatL  **  Dlvin.  Inatit  lib.  iv.  cap.  19,  20. 

»  Hilary  In  Ps.  cxriit.  et  cxlx.  *  Ilomil.  in  Rom.  viii.  25. 

V  AdT.  H«m.  lib.  It.  mcI  45.  "  Ecc.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  13. 

«  Lib.  IL  cog,  4,  pp.  272,  273  of  the  EngliaU  translation. 
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finement  in  the  under-world  on  account  of  sin,  but  after  his  resurrection 
the  promise  of  an  ascension  to  heaven  was  made  to  them  through  his 
gospel  and  exemplification,  then  well  might  the  grateful  believers,  fixing 
their  hearts  on  his  willing  martyrdom  in  their  behalf,  exclaim,  "He 
loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made 
us  kings  and  priests  unto  God/'  It  is  certainly  far  more  natural,  far 
more  reasonable,  to  suppose  that  the  scriptural  phrase  "the  blood  of 
Christ''  means  "  the  death  of  Christ,"  with  its  historical  consequences, 
than  to  imagine  that  it  signifies  a  complicated  and  mysterious  scheme  of 
sacerdotal  or  ethical  expiation, — especially  when  that  scheme  is  unrelated 
to  contemporaneous  opinion,  irreconcilable  with  morality,  and  confess- 
edly nowhere  plainly  stated  in  Scripture,  but  a  matter  of  late  and  labor- 
ious construction  and  inference.  We  have  not  spoken  of  the  strictly 
moral  and  subjective  mission  and  work  of  Christ,  as  conceived  by  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse, — his  influences  to  cleanse  the  springs  of  cha- 
racter, purify  and  inspire  the  heart,  rectify  and  elevate  the  motives,  re- 
generate and  sanctify  the  soul  and  the  life, — because  all  this  is  plain  and 
unquestioned.  But  he  also  believed  in  something  additional  to  this, — an 
objective  function:  and  what  that  was  we  think  is  correctly  explained 
above. 

We  are  next  to  inquire  more  immediately  into  the  closing  parts  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  last  things.  Christ  has  appeared,  declared  the  tidings 
of  grace,  died,  visited  the  dead,  risen  victoriously,  and  gone  back  to 
heaven,  where  he  now  tarries.  But  there  remain  many  things  for  him, 
aa  the  eschatological  King,  yet  to  do.  What  are  they  ?  and  what  details 
are  connected  with  them  ?  Fii*8t  of  all,  ho  is  soon  to  return  from  heaven, 
visiting  the  earth  a  second  time.  The  fii*8t  chapter  of  the  book  begins 
by  declaring  that  it  is  ''  a  revelation  of  things  which  must  shortly  come 
to  pass,"  and  "  blessed  is  he  that  readeth ;  for  the  time  is  at  hand."  The 
last  chapter  is  full  of  such  repetitions  as  these:  '*  things  which  must  shortly 
be  done ;"  "Behold,  I  come  quickly;"  "The  time  is  at  hand;"  "He  that 
is  urgust,  lot  him  be  unjust  still,  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still;" 
"  Surely  I  come  quickly ;"  "  Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus."  Herder  says,  in 
his  acute  and  eloquent  work  on  the  Apocalypse,  "There  is  but  one  voice 
in  it,  through  all  its  epistles,  seals,  trumpets,  signs,  and  plagues, — namely. 
The  JyORD  IS  coming  !"  The  souls  of  the  martyrs,  impatiently  waiting, 
under  the  altar,  the  completion  of  the  great  drama,  cry,  "  How  long,  O 
Lord,  dost  thou  delay  to  avenge  our  blood  V  and  they  are  told  that  "they 
shall  rest  only  for  a  little  season."  Tertullian  writes,  without  a  trace  of 
doubt,  "Is  not  Christ  quickly  to  come  from  heaven  with  a  quaking  of  tlie 
whole  universe,  with  a  shuddering  of  the  world,  amidst  the  wailings  of  all 
men  save  the  Christians  ?"  The  Apocalyptic  seer  makes  Clirist  say,  "  Be- 
hold, I  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night:  blessed  is  he  that  wotcheth."  Accord- 
ingly, "  a  sentinel  gazed  wherever  a  Christian  prayed,  and,  though  all 
the  watchmen  <lied  without  the  sight,"  the  expectation  lingered  for  cen- 
turies.   The  Christians  of  the  New  Testament  time — to  borrow  the  words 
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of  one  of  the  most  competent  of  living  scholars — "  carried  forward  to  the 
account  of  Christ  in  years  to  oome  the  visions  which  his  stay,  as  they  sup- 
posed, was  too  short  to  realize,  and  assigned  to  him  a  quick  return  to  finish 
what  was  yet  unfulfilled.  The  suffering,  the  scorn,  the  rejection  of  men, 
the  crown  of  thorns,  were  over  and  gone ;  the  diadem,  the  clarion,  the 
flash  of  glory,  the  troop  of  angels,  were  ready  to  hurst  upon  the  world* 
and  might  be  looked  for  at  midnight  or  at  noon.''^ 

Secondly,  when  Christ  returned,  he  was  to  avenge  the  sufferings  and 
reward  the  fidelity  of  his  followers,  tread  the  heathen  tyrants  in  the 
wine-press  of  his  wrath,  and  crown  the  persecuted  saints  with  a  partici^ 
pation  in  his  glory.  When  **  the  time  of  his  wrath  is  come,  he  shall  give 
reward  to  the  prophets,  and  to  the  saints,  and  to  them  that  fear  his  name, 
and  shall  destroy  them  that  destroy  the  earth.''  **  The  kings,  captains, 
mighty  men,  rich  men,  bondmen, 'and  freemen,  shall  cry  to  the  moun- 
tains and  rocks.  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb." 
"  To  him  that  overcometh,  and  doeth  my  works,  I  will  give  power  over 
the  Gentiles;"  '*I  will  give  him  the  morning  star;"  '*I  will  grant  him  to 
sit  with  me  on  my  throne."  Independently,  moreover,  of  these  distinct 
texts,  the  whole  book  is  pervaded  with  the  thought  that,  at  the  speedy 
second  advent  of  the  Messiah,  all  his  enemies  shall  be  fearfully  punished, 
his  servants  eminently  compensated  and  glorified. ^^ 

Thirdly,  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  expected — in  accordance  with 
that  Jewish  anticipation  of  an  earthly  Messianic  kingdom  which  was 
adopted  with  some  modifications  by  the  earliest  Christians — that  Jesus, 
on  hb  return,  having  subdued  his  foes,  would  reign  for  a  season,  in  great 
glory,  on  the  earth,  surrounded  by  the  saints.  "  A  door  was  opened  in 
heaven,"  and  the  seer  looked  in,  and  saw  a  vision  of  the  redeemed 
around  the  throne,  and  heard  them  **  singing  a  new  song  unto  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,"  in  the  course  of  which,  particularizing  the  favors  ob- 
tained for  them  by  him,  they  say,  '*We  shall  reign  upon  the  earth." 
Again,  the  writer  says  that  "the  worshippers  of  the  beast  and  of  his 
image  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the 
holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb."  Now,  the  lake  of  sul- 
phurous fire  into  which  the  reprobate  were  to  be  thrust  was  located,  not 
in  the  sky,  but  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  foregoing  state- 
ment, therefore,  implies  that  Christ  and  his  angels  would  be  tarrying  on 
the  earth  when  the  final  woe  of  the  condemned  was  inflicted.  But  we 
need  not  rely  on  indirect  arguments.  The  writer  explicitly  declares 
that,  in  his  vision  of  what  was  to  take  place,  the  Christian  martyrs, 
"  those  who  were  slain  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  lived  and  reigned  with 


*  MartineMi,  Sermon,  **The  Ood  of  RereUtJon  his  own  Interpreter." 

4*  It  seems  to  hare  been  a  Jewish  expectation  that  when  the  Messiah  shonid  appear  he  would 
tbnist  his  enemies  into  Hades.  In  a  passage  of  the  Talmud  Satan  is  represented  as  seeing  the 
under  the  Throne  of  Glory :  he  &lls  on  his  face  at  the  sight,  exclaiming,  **This  is  the 
who  win  precipitate  me  and  all  the  QentUes  into  the  ander-world.**--Bertholdt,  Christo> 
kiKte,i6Ct.3& 
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Christ  a  thousand  yenrs,  while  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until 
the  thousand  years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection.  Then 
Satan  was  loosed  out  of  hb  prison,  and  gathered  the  hosts  of  Gog  amd 
Magog  to  battle,  and  went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the  earth  and  com- 
passed  the  camp  of  the  saints  about,  and  fire  came  down  out  of  heaven 
and  devoured  them.''  It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  in  this  passage 
a  plain  statement  of  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth  with  hb 
risen  martyrs. 

Fourthly,  at  the  termination  of  the  period  just  referred  to,  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse  thought  all  the  dead  would  be  raised  and  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  general  judgment  held.  As  Lactantius  says,  ''All  soub 
are  detained  in  custody  in  the  under-world  until  the  last  day ;  then  the 
just  shall  rise  and  reign ;  afterwards  there  will  be  another  resurrection 
of  the  wicked."**  "  The  time  of  the  dead  is  come,  that  they  should  be 
judged.''  "And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God;  and 
the  books  were  opened,  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things 
which  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works.  And  the  sea 
gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it,  and  death  and  the  under-world 
delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them,  and  they  were  judged,  every 
man  according  to  hb  works."  **  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part 
in  the  first  resurrection :  on  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power,  but 
they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  reign  with  him  a  thou- 
sand years."  This  text,  with  its  dark  and  tacit  reference  by  contrast  to 
those  who  have  no  lot  in  the  millennial  kingdom,  brings  us  to  the  next 
step  in  our  exposition. 

For,  fifthly,  after  the  general  resurrection  and  judgment  at  the  close 
of  the  thousand  years,  the  sentence  of  a  hopeless  doom  to  hell  b  to  be 
executed  on  the  condemned.  "  Whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the 
book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire."  "The  fearful,  and  unbeliev- 
ing, and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and  sor- 
cerers, and  idolaters,  and  all  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which 
burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone;  which  is  the  second  death."  The  "se- 
cond death"  is  a  term  used  by  Onkelos  in  his  Targum,**  and  sometimes 
in  the  Talmud,  and  by  the  Rabbins  generally.  It  denotes,  as  employed 
by  them,  the  return  of  the  wicked  into  hell  after  their  summons  thence 
for  judgment.**  In  the  Apocalypse,  its  relative  meaning  is  this.  The 
martyrs,  who  were  slain  for  their  allegiance  to  the  gospel,  died  once,  and 
descended  into  the  under-world,  the  common  realm  of  death.  At  the 
coming  of  Christ  they  were  to  rise  and  join  him,  and  to  die  no  more. 
This  was  the  first  resurrection.  At  the  close  of  the  millennium,  all  the 
rest  of  the  dead  were  to  rise  and  be  judged,  and  the  rejected  portion  of 
them  were  to  be  thrust  back  again  below.  This  was  a  second  death  for 
them, — a  fate  from  which  the  righteous  were  exempt.     There  was  a  diffei^ 


DiTlD.  lofUt  lib.  TiL  cap.  20,  21,  26.  «*  On  Dent  xxxUL  6. 
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ence,  greatly  for  the  worse  in  the  latter,  between  their  condition  in  the 
two  deaths.  In  the  former  they  descended  to  the  dark  under-world,  the 
silent  and  temporary  abode  of  the  universal  dead  ;  but  in  the  latter  they 
went  down  "into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  devil  and 
the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night 
for  ever  and  ever."  For  "  Death  and  Hades,  having  delivered  up  the 
dead  which  were  in  them,  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the 
second  death."  It  is  plain  that  here  the  common  locality  of  departed 
souls  is  personified  as  two  demons,  Death  and  Hades,  and  the  real  thought 
meant  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  this  region  is  to  be  sunk  beneath  a  "Tar- 
tarean drench,"  which  shall  henceforth  roll  in  burning  billows  over  its 
Tictims  there, — "the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascending  up  for  ever  and 
ever."  This  awful  imagery  of  a  lake  of  flaming  sulj^hur,  in  which  the 
damned  were  plunged,  was  of  comparatively  late  origin — or  adoption — 
among  the  Jews,  from  whom  the  Christians  received  it.  The  native 
Hebrew  conception  of  the  state  of  the  dead  was  that  of  the  voiceless 
gloom  and  dismal  slumber  of  Sheol,- whither  all  alike  went.  The  notion 
of  fiery  tortures  inflicted  there  on  the  wicked  was  either  conceived  by 
the  Pharisees  from  the  loathed  horrors  of  the  fllth-flre  kept  in  the  vale 
of  Hinnom,  outside  of  Jerusalem,  (which  is  the  opinion  of  most  com- 
mentators,) or  was  imagined  from  the  se-a  of  burning  brimstone  that 
showered  from  heaven  and  submerged  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  a  vast 
fire-pool,  (which  is  maintained  by  Bretschneider  and  others,)  or  was 
derived  from  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Persians,  or  the  Hindus,  or  the 
Greeks, — all  of  whom  had  lakes  and  rivers  of  fire  in  their  theological 
hells,  long  before  history  reveals  the  existence  of  such  a  belief  among 
the  Jews,  (which  is  the  conclusion  of  many  learned  authors  and  critics.) 
We  have  now  reached  the  last  feature  in  the  scheme  of  eschatology 
shadowed  forth  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  most  obscure  and  difficult  point 
of  all, — ^namely,  the  locality  and  the  principal  elements  of  the  final 
felicity  of  the  saved.  The  difficulty  of  clearly  settling  this  question  is 
twofold,  arising,  first,  from  the  swift  and  partial  glimpses  which  are  all 
that  the  writer  yields  us  on  the  subject,  and,  secondly,  from  the  impoe- 
sibiiity  of  deciding  with  precision  how  much  of  his  language  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  figurative  and  how  much  as  literal, — where  the  poetic  presenta- 
tion of  symbol  ends  and  where  the  direct  statement  of  fact  begins.  A 
large  part  of  the  book  is  certainly  written  in  prophetic  figures  and 
images,  spiritual  visions,  never  meant  to  be  accepted  in  a  prosaic  sense 
with  severe  detail.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  all  these  imaginative 
emblems  were,  unquestionably,  intended  to  foreshadow,  in  various  kinds 
and  degrees,  doctrinal  conceptions,  hopes,  fears,  threats,  promises,  his- 
torical realities,  past,  present,  or  future.  But  to  separate  sharply  the 
dress  and  the  substance,  the  superimposed  symbols  and  the  underlying 
realities,  is  always  an  arduous,  often  an  impossible,  achievement.  The 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  plainly  believed  that  the  souls  of  all,  except 
the  martyrs,  at  death  descended  to  the  under-world,  and  would  remain 
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there  till  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  But  whether  ho  thought 
that  the  martyrs  were  excepted,  and  would  at  death  immediatoly  rise 
into  lieavcn  and  there  await  the  fulfilment  of  time,  is  a  disputed  point. 
For  our  own  part,  wo  think  it  extremely  doubtful,  and  should  rather 
decide  in  the  negative.  In  the  fii'^^t  place,  his  expressions  on  this  sub- 
ject seem  essentially  figurative.  Ho  describes  the  prayers  of  the  saints 
as  bemg  poured  out  from  golden  vials  and  burned  as  incense  on  a  golden 
altar  in  heaven  before  the  throne  of  God.  "  Under  that  altar,"  he  says, 
**  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God."  If  the 
souls  of  the  martyrs,  in  his  belief,  were  really  admitted  into  heaven, 
would  he  have  conceived  of  them  as  huddled  under  the  altar  and  not 
walking  at  liberty  ?  Does  not  the  whole  idea  appear  rather  like  a  rhetor- 
ical image  than  like  a  sober  theological  doctrine  ?  True,  the  scene  is  pic- 
tured in  heaven  ;  but  then  it  is  a  picture,  and  not  a  conclusion.  With 
De  Wette,  wo  regard  it,  not  as  a  dogmatic,  but  as  a  poetical  and  prophetic, 
representation.  And  in  regard  to  the  seer's  vision  of  the  innumerable 
company  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  surrounding  the  throne  and  cele- 
brating  the  praises  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  surely  it  is  obvious  enough  that 
this,  like  the  other  affiliated  visions,  is  a  vision,  by  inspired  insight,  in 
the  present  tense,  of  what  is  yet  to  occur  in  the  successive  unfolding  of 
the  rapid  scenes  in  the  great  drama  of  Christ's  redemptive  work, — a  pro- 
phetic vision  of  the  future,  not  of  what  already  is.  "Wo  know  that  in 
Tertullian's  time  the  idea  was  entertained  by  some  that  Christian  mar- 
tyrs, as  a  special  allotment,  should  pass  at  once  from  their  sufferings  to 
heaven,  without  going,  as  all  others  must,  into  the  under-world  ;  but  the 
evidence  preponderates  with  us,  uj)on  the  whole,  that  no  such  doctrine 
is  really  implied  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  the 
author  describes  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  who  were  re- 
deemed from  among  men,  as  standing  with  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion 
and  hearing  a  voice  from  heaven  singing  a  new  song,  which  no  man,  save 
the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  could  learn.  The  probabilities  are 
certainly  strongest  that  this  great  company  of  the  selected  **  first-fruits 
unto  God  and  the  Lamb,"  now  standing  on  the  earth,  had  not  yet  been 
in  heaven  ;  for  they  only  learn  tho  heavenly  song  which  is  sung  before 
the  throne  by  hearing  it  chanted  down  from  heaven  in  a  voice  like  mul- 
titudinous thunders.  ^ 
Finally,  the  most  convincing  proof  that  the  writer  did  not  suppose  that 
the  martyrs  entered  heaven  before  the  second  advent  of  Christ — a  proof 
which,  taken  by  itself,  would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  sul^ect — is 
this.  In  the  famous  scene  detailed  in  the  twentieth  chapter — usually 
called  by  commentators  the  martyr-scene— it  is  said  that  "  the  souls  of 
them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  wor- 
shipped the  beast,  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years.  This 
is  the  first  resurrection."  Now,  is  it  not  certain  that  if  the  writer  sup- 
posed these  souls  had  never  been  in  the  under-world,  but  in  heaven,  he 
could  not  have  designated  their  preliminary  descent  from  above  as  "the 
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first  resurrection/'  the  first  rising  up  ?  That  phrase  implies,  we  think, 
that  all  the  dead  were  below :  the  faithful  and  chosen  ones  were  to  rise 
first  to  reign  a  while  with  Jesus,  and  after  that  the  rest  should  rise  to  be 
judged.  After  that  judgment,  which  was  expected  to  be  on  earth  in  pre- 
sence of  the  descended  Lamb  and  his  angels,  the  lost  were  to  be  plunged, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  into  the  subterranean  pit  of  torture,  the  un- 
quenchable lake  of  fire.  But  what  was  to  become  of  the  righteous  and 
redeemed?  Whether, *by  the  Apocalyptic  representation,  they  were  to 
remain  forever  on  earth,  or  to  ascend  into  heaven,  is  a  question  which 
has  been  zealously  debated  for  over  sixteen  hundred  years,  and  in  some 
theological  circles  is  still  warmly  discussed.  Were  the  angels  who  came 
down  to  the  earth  with  Christ  to  the  judgment  never  to  return  to  their 
native  seats?  Were  they  permanently  to  transfer  their  deathless  citizenship 
from  the  sky  to  Judea?  Were  the  constitution  of  human  nature  and  the 
efisence  of  human  society  to  be  abrogated,  and  the  members  of  the  human 
family  to  cease  enlarging,  lest  they  should  overflow  the  borders  of  the 
world  ?  Was  God  himself  literally  to  desert  his  ancient  abode,  and,  with 
the  celestial  city  and  all  its  angelic  hierarchy,  float  from  the  desolated 
firmament  to  Mount  Zion,  there  to  set  up  the  central  eternity  of  his 
throne.  We  cannot  believe  that  such  is  the  meaning  which  the  seer  of 
the  Apocalypse  wished  to  convey  by  his  symbolic  visions  and  pictures, 
any  more  than  we  can  believe  that  he  means  literally  to  say  that  he  saw 
"  a  woman  in  heaven  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet, 
and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars,"  or  that  there  were  actually 
**  armies  in  heaven,  seated  on  white  horses  and  clothed  in  fine  linen, 
white  and  clean,  which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints."  Our  conviction 
is  that  he  expected  the  Savior  would  ascend  with  his  angels  and 
the  redeemed  into  heaven,  the  glorious  habitation  of  God  above  the 
sky.  He  speaks  in  one  place  of  the  "  temple  of  God  in  heaven,  into 
which  no  man  could  enter  until  the  seven  plagues  were  fulfilled,"  and  in 
another  place  says  that  the  "great  multitude  of  the  redeemed  are  before 
the  throne  of  God  in  heaven,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his 
temple ;"  and  in  still  another  place  he  describes  two  prophets,  messen- 
gers of  God,  who  had  been  slain,  as  coming  to  life,  "  and  hearing  a  great 
▼oice  from  heaven  saying  to  them,  *  Come  up  hither ;'  and  they  ascended 
up  to  heaven  in  a  cloud,  and  their  enemies  beheld  them."  De  Wette 
writes,  **  It  is  certain  that  an  abstract  conception  of  heavenly  blessed- 
ness with  God  duskily  hovei-s  over  the  New  Testament  eschatology."  We 
think  this  is  true  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

It  was  a  Persian-Jewish  idea  that  the  original  destination  of  man,  had 
he  not  sinned,  was  heaven.  The  apostles  thought  it  was  a  part  of  the 
mission  of  Christ  to  restore  that  lost  privilege.  We  think  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  shared  in  that  belief.  His  allusions  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  and  to  the  descent  of  a  New  Jerusalem  from  heaven,  and  other 
related  particulars,  are  symbols  neither  novel  nor  violent  to  Jewish 
minds,  but  both  familiar  and  expressive,  to  denote  a  purifying  glorifica- 
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tion  of  the  world,  the  installation  of  a  divine  kingdom,  and  the  brillianfc 
reign  of  universal  righteousness  and  happiness  among  men,  as  if  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  Messiah  and  the  very  sceptre  of  God.  The  Chris- 
tians shall  reign  in  Jerusalem,  which  shall  be  adorned  with  indescribable 
splendors  and  shall  be  the  centre  of  a  world-wide  dominion,  the  saved 
nations  of  the  earth  surrounding  it  and  *' walking  in  the  light  of  it,  their 
kings  bringing  their  glory  and  honor  into  it."  *'God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  mor^  death.''  That  is,  upon 
the  whole, — as  we  understand  the  scattered  hints  relevant  to  the  suly'ect 
to  imply, — when  Christ  returns  to  the  Father  with  his  chosen,  he  will 
leave  a  regenerated  earth,  with  Jerusalem  for  it8  golden  and  peerless 
capital,  peopled,  and  to  be  peopled,  with  rejoicing  and  immortal  men, 
who  will  keep  the  commandments,  be  exempt  from  ancient  evils,  hold 
intimate  communion  with  God  and  the  Lamb,  and,  from  generation  to 
generation,  pass  up  to  heaven  through  that  swift  and  painless  change, 
alluded  to  by  Paul,  whereby  it  was  intended  at  the  first  that  sinless  man, 
his  corruptible  and  mortal  putting  on  incorruption  and  immortality, 
should  be  fitted  for  the  companionship  of  angels  in  the  pure  radiance  of 
the  celestial  world,  and  should  be  translated  thither  without  tasting  the 
bitterness  of  death, — which  was  supposed  to  be  the  subterranean  banish- 
ment  of  the  disembodied  ghost. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
Paul's  doctrine  op  a  future  life. 

TnE  principal  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  system  of  thought  and  faith 
in  the  mind  of  Paul  arises  from  the  fragmentary  character  of  his  extant 
writings.  They  are  not  complete  treatises  drawn  out  in  independent 
statements,  but  special  letters  full  of  latent  implications.  They  were 
written  to  meet  particular  emergencies, — to  give  advice,  to  convey  or  ask 
information  and  sympathy,  to  argue  or  decide  concerning  various  mat- 
ters to  a  considerable  extent  of  a  personal  or  local  and  temporal  nature. 
Obviously  their  author  never  suspected  they  would  be  the  permanent 
and  immensely  influential  documents  they  have  since  become.  They 
were  not  composed  as  orderly  developments  or  full  presentations  of  a 
creed,  but  rather  as  supplements  to  more  adequate  oral  instruction  pre- 
viously imparted.  lie  says  to  the  Thessalonians,  *'  Brethren,  stand  fast 
and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught,  whether  by  word  or 
by  our  epistle."  Several  of  his  letters  also — perhaps  many — have  been 
lost.     He  exhorts  the  Colossians  to  *'  read  likewise  the  epistle  from  Lao- 
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dicea."  In  his  present  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  he  intimates  thai 
he  had  previously  corresponded  with  them,  in  the  words,  *'  I  wrote  to 
you  in  a  letter."  There  are  good  reasons,  too,  for  supposing  that  he 
transmitted  other  epistles  of  which  we  have  now  no  account.  Owing, 
therefore,  to  the  facts  that  his  principal  instructions  were  given  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  that  his  surviving  writings  set  forth  no  systematic  array  of 
doctrines,  we  have  no  choice  left,  if  we  desire  to  know  wliat  his  opinions 
concerning  the  future  life  were,  when  deduced  and  arranged,  but  to 
exercise  our  learning  and  our  faculties  upon  the  imperfect  discussions 
and  the  significant  hints  and  clews  in  his  extant  epistles.  Bringing  these 
together,  in  the  light  of  contemporary  Pharisaic  and  Christian  conceptions 
and  opinions,  we  may  construct  a  system  from  them  which  will  represent 
his  theory ;  somewhat  as  the  naturalist  from  a  few  fragmentary  bones 
describes  the  entire  skeleton  to  which  they  belonged.  As  we  proceed  to 
foU<nr  this  process,  we  must  particularly  remember  the  leading  notions 
in  the  doctrinal  belief  of  the  Jews  at  that  period,  and  the  fact  that  Paul 
himself  was  "brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  "after  the  most 
fltraitest  order  of  the  sect,  a  Pharisee."  When  on  trial  at  Jerusalem,  he 
cried,  "  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee :  of 
the  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  1  am  called  in  question."  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  he  would  entirely  throw  off  the  influence  and 
form  of  the  Pharisaic  dogmas  and  grasp  Christianity  in  its  pure  spi- 
rituality. It  is  most  reasonable  to  expect — ^what  we  shall  find  actually 
the  fact — ^that  he  would  mix  the  doctrinal  and  emotional  results  of  his 
Pharisaic  training  with  the  teachings  of  Christ,  thus  forming  a  composite 
system  considerably  modified  from  any  then  existing.  Indeed,  a  great 
many  obscure  texts  in  Paul  may  be  made  perspicuous  by  citations  from 
the  old  Talmudbts.  Considering  the  value  and  the  importance  of  this 
means  of  illustrating  the  New  Testament,  it  is  neglected  by  modern  com- 
mentators in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

In  common  with  his  countrymen  and  the  Gentiles,  Paul  undoubtedly 
believed  in  a  world  of  light  and  bliss  situated  over  the  sky,  where  the 
Deity,  surrounded  by  his  angels,  reigns  in  immortal  splendor.  According 
to  the  Greeks,  Zeus  and  the  other  gods,  with  a  few  select  heroes,  there 
lived  an  imperishable  life.  According  to  the  Hebrews,  there  was  "  the 
house  of  Jehovah,"  "  the  habitation  of  eternity,"  "  the  world  of  holy 
angels."  The  Old  Testament  contains  many  sublime  allusions  to  this 
place.  Jacob  in  his  dream  saw  a  ladder  set  up  that  reached  unto  heaven, 
and  the  angels  were  ascending  and  descending  upon  it.  Fixing  his  eyes 
upon  the  summit,  the  patriarch  exclaimed, — not  referring,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  to  the  ground  on  which  he  lay,  but  to  the  opening  in 
the  sky  through  which  the  angels  were  passing  and  repassing, — "  Surely 
this  18  the  house  of  God  and  this  the  gate  of  heaven."  Jehovah  is  de- 
scribed as  "riding  over  the  heaven  of  heavens ;"  as  "  treading  upon  the 
arch  of  the  sky."  The  firmament  is  spoken  of  as  the  solid  floor  of  his 
abode,  where  "he  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters," — the 
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"  waters  above,"  which  the  Book  of  Genesis  says  were  "divided  from  the 
waters  beneath."  Though  this  divine  world  on  high  was  in  the  early 
ages  almost  universally  regarded  as  a  local  reality,  it  was  not  conceived 
by  Jews  or  Gentiles  to  be  the  destined  abode  of  human  souls.  It  was 
thought  to  be  exclusively  occupied  by  Jehovah  and  his  angels,  or  by  the 
gods  and  their  messengers.  Only  here  and  there  were  scattered  a  few 
dim  traditions,  or  poetic  myths,  of  a  prophet^  a  hero,  a  god-descended 
man,  who,  as  a  special  favor,  had  been  taken  up  to  the  supernal  mansions. 
The  common  destination  of  the  disembodied  spirits  of  men  was  the  dark, 
stupendous  realms  of  the  under-world.  As  Augustine  observes,  "  Christ 
died  after  many ;  he  rose  before  any :  by  dying  he  suffered  what  many 
had  suffered  before ;  by  rising  he  did  what  no  one  had  ever  done  before."^ 
These  ideas  of  the  celestial  and  the  infernal  localities  and  of  the  fate  of 
man  were  of  course  entertained  by  Paul  when  he  became  a  Christian.  A 
few  texts  by  way  of  evidence  of  this  fact  will  here  suffice.  **  That  at^the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  those  in  heaven,  and  those  on 
earth,  and  those  under  the  earth."  '*  He  that  descended  first  into  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  up  far  above  all 
heavens."  The  untenableness  of  that  explanation  which  makes  the 
descent  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  refer  to  Christ's  descent  to 
earth  from  his  pre-existent  state  in  heaven  must  be  evident,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  to  every  mind.  Irenoeus,  discussing  this  very  text  from 
Ephesians,  exposes  the  absurdity  and  stigmatizes  the  heresy  of  those  who 
say  that  the  infernal  world  is  this  earth,  (**9ia  dicuni  inferos  quidem 
esse  hunc  mumhim,*')*  **1  knew  a  man  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven, 
.  .  .  caught  up  into  paradise."  The  threefold  heaven  of  the  Jews,  here 
alluded  to,  was,  first,  the  region  of  the  air,  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by 
evil  spirits.  Paul  repeatedly  expresses  this  idea, — as  when  he  speaks  of 
"  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  worketh  in  the  chil- 
dren of  disobedience,"  and  when  he  says,  "  For  we  wrestle  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness,  against  wicked  spirits  in  heavenly  places."  The 
second  heaven  comprised  the  region  of  the  planetary  bodies.  The  third 
lay  beyond  the  firmament,  and  was  the  actual  residence  of  God  and  the 
angelic  hosts.  These  quotations,  sustained  as  they  are  by  the  well-known 
previous  opinions  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  by  numerous  unequivocal  texts 
in  the  writings  of  the  other  apostles  and  by  many  additional  ones  in 
those  of  Paul,  are  conclusive  evidence  that  he  believed  in  the  received 
heaven  above  the  blue  ether  and  stellar  dome,  and  in  the  received 
Hadean  abyss  beneath  the  earth.  In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  every  presumption  justifies  the  supposition  that  he  also  be- 
lieved— as  we  know  all  his  orthodox  contemporaries  did — ^that  that 
under-world  was  the  abode  of  all  men  after  death,  and  that  that 
over-world  was  solely  the  dwelling-place  of  God  and  the  angels.     Nay,  we 
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are  not  left  to  conjecture;  for  he  expressly  declares  of  God  that  he 
**  dwelleth  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto."  This  conclu- 
sion will  be  abundantly  established  in  the  course  of  the  following  expo- 
sition. 

With  these  preliminaries,  we  are  prepared  to  see  what  was  Paul's  doc- 
trine of  death  and  of  salvation.  There  are  two  pcevalent  theories  on  this 
subject,  both  of  which  we  deem  partly  scriptural,  neither  of  them  wholly 
so.  On  the  one  extreme,  the  consistent  disciple  of  Augustine — the  his- 
toric Calvinist— attributes  to  the  apostle  the  belief  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
was  the  sole  cause  of  literal  death, — that  but  for  Adam's  fall  men  would 
have  lived  on  the  earth  forever  or  else  have  been  translated  bodily  to 
heaven  without  any  previous  process  of  death.  That  such  really  was  not 
the  view  held  by  Paul  we  are  convinced.  Indeed,  there  is  one  prominent 
feature  in  his  faith  which  by  itself  proves  that  the  disengagement  of  the 
soul  from  the  material  frame  did  not  seem  to  him  an  abnormal  event 
caused  by  the  contingency  of  sin.  We  refer  to  his  doctrine  of  two 
bodies,  the  "outward  man"  and  the  "inward  man,"  the  "earthly  house" 
and  the  "heavenly  house,"  the  "  natural  body"  and  the  "spiritual  body." 
Neander  says  this  is  "  an  express  assertion"  of  Paul's  belief  that  man 
was  not  literally  made  mortal  by  sin,  but  was  naturally  destined  to 
emerge  from  the  flesh  into  a  higher  form  of  life.'  Paul  thought  that,  in 
the  original  plan  of  God,  man  was  intended  to  drop  his  gross,  corruptible 
body  and  put  on  an  incorruptible  one,  like  the  "  glorious  body"  of  the 
risen  Christ.  He  distinctly  declares,  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God."  Therefore,  we  cannot  interpret  the  word  "death" 
to  mean  merely  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  its  present  tabernacle, 
when  he  says,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men."  On  the  other  extreme,  the 
fully-developed  Pelagian — the  common  Unitarian — holds  that  the  word 
"  death"  is  always  used  in  the  arguments  of  Paul  in  a  spiritual  or  figura- 
tive sense,  merrly  meaning  moral  alienation  from  God  in  guilt,  misery, 
and  despair.  Undoubtedly  it  is  used  thus  in  many  instances, — as  when  it 
is  written,  "  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once ;  but,  when  the  command- 
ment came,  sin  rose  to  life,  and  I  died."  But  in  still  more  numerous 
cases  it  means  something  more  than  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the 
resulting  wretchedness  in  the  breast,  and  implies  something  external, 
mechanical,  visible,  as  it  were.  For  example,  "Since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  Any  one  who 
reads  the  context  of  this  sentence  mav  see  that  the  terms  "  death"  and 
"  resurrection"  antithetically  balance  each  other,  and  refer  not  to  an  in- 
ward experience,  but  to  an  outward  event, — not  to  a  moral  change,  but  to 
the  physical  descent  and  resurrection.  It  is  certain  that  here  the  words 
at«  not  employed  in  a  moral  sense.  The  phraseology  Paul  uses  in  stating 
the  connection  of  the  sin  of  Adam  with  death,  the  connection  of  the 
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resurrection  of  Christ  with  immortal  life,  is  too  peculiar,  emphatic,  and 
extensive  not  to  be  loaded  with  a  more  general  and  vivid  significance 
than  the  simple  unhappiness  of  a  sense  of  guilt,  the  simple  peace  and  joy 
of  a  reconciled  conscience.  The  advocates,  then,  of  both  theories — the 
Calvin ist  asserting  that  Paul  supposed  sin  to  be  the  only  reason  why  we 
do  not  live  eternally  in  the  world  with  our  present  organization,  and  the 
nationalist  asserting  that  the  apostle  never  employs  the  word  "  death'' 
except  with  a  purely  interior  signification — are  alike  beset  by  insupe- 
rable difBculties,  perplexed  by  passages  which  defy  their  fair  analysis  and 
force  them  either  to  use  a  violent  interpretation  or  to  confess  their 
ignorance. 

We  must  therefore  seek  out  some  third  view,  which,  rejecting  the 
errors,  shall  combine  the  truths  and  supply  the  defects  of  the  two  for- 
mer. We  have  now  to  present  such  a  view, — a  theory  of  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  the  lost  things  which  obviously  explains  and  fills  out  all  the 
related  language  of  the  epistles.  We  suppose  he  unfolded  it  fully  in  his 
preaching,  while  in  his  supplementary  and  personal  letters  he  only 
alludes  to  such  disconnected  parts  of  it  as  then  rose  upon  his  thoughts. 
A  systematic  development  of  it  as  a  whole,  with  copious  allusions  and 
labored  defences,  was  not  needed  then,  as  it  might  seem  to  us  to  have 
been.  For  the  fundamental  notions  on  which  it  rested  were  the  common 
belief  of  the  nation  and  age.  Geology  and  astronomy  had  not  disturbed 
the  credit  of  a  definitely-located  Iljules  and  heaven,  nor  had  free  meta- 
physics sharpened  the  common  mind  to  skeptical  queries.  The  view 
itself,  as  we  conceive  it  occupied  the  mind  of  Paul,  is  this.  Death  was  a 
part  of  the  creative  plan  for  us  from  the  first,  simply  loosing  the  spirit 
from  its  corruptible  body,  clotliing  it  with  an  ethereal  vehicle,  and  im- 
mediately translating  it  to  heaven.  Sin  marred  this  plan,  alienated  us 
from  the  Divine  favor,  introduced  all  misery,  physical  and  moral,  and 
doomed  the  soul,  upon  the  fall  of  its  earthly  house,  to  descend  into  the 
slumberous  gloom  of  the  under-world.  Thus  death  was  changed  from  a 
pleasant  organic  fulfilment  and  deliverance,  spiritual  investiture  and 
heavenly  ascent,  to  a  painful  punishment  condemning  the  naked  ghost 
to  a  residence  below  the  grave.  As  Ewald  says,  through  Adam's  sin 
)*  death  acquired  its  significance  as  pain  and  punishment.***  Ilt^rein  is 
the  explanation  of  the  word  *'  death"  as  used  by  Paul  in  reference  to  the 
consequence  of  Adam*s  offence.  Christ  came  to  reveal  the  free  grace 
and  gift  of  God  in  redeeming  us  from  our  doom  and  restoring  our 
heavenly  destiny.  This  he  exemplified,  in  accordance  with  the  Father's 
will,  by  dying,  descending  into  the  dreary  world  of  the  dead,  vanquish- 
ing the  forces  there,  rising  thence,  and  ascending  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  of  heaven  as  our  forerunner.  On  the  verj'  verge  of  the  theory 
just  stated  as  Paul's,  Neander  hovers  in  his  exposition  of  the  apostle's 
views,  but  fails  to  grasp  its  theological  scope  and  consequences.     Krabbe 
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declares  that  **  death  did  not  arise  from  the  native  perishablenesa  of  the 
body,  but  from  sin."*  This  statement  Neander  controverts,  maintaining 
that  **  sin  introduced  no  essential  change  in  the  physical  organization  of 
man,  but  merely  in  the  manner  in  which  his  earthly  existence  termi- 
nates. Had  it  not  been  for  sin,  death  would  have  been  only  the  form  of  a 
higher  development  of  life.''*  Exactly  so.  With  innocence,  the  soul  at 
death  would  have  ascended  pleasantly,  in  a  new  body,  to  heaven ;  but  sin 
compelled  it  to  descend  painfully,  without  any  bo<jy,  to  Hades.  We  will 
cite  a  few  of  the  principal  texts  from  which  this  general  outline  has  been 
inferred  and  constructed. 

The  substance  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  may 
be  thus  stated.  As  by  the  offence  of  one,  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  law  came  upon  all  men  in  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation unto  death,  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  of 
God  came  upon  all  men  in  a  sentence  of  justification  unto  life ;  that  as 
sin,  by  Adam's  ofifence,  hath  reigned  unto  death,  so  grace,  by  Christ's 
righteousness,  might  reign  unto  eternal  life.  Now,  we  maintain  that  the 
words  "death"  and  "life"  cannot  in  the  present  instance  be  entirely 
explained,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  signifying  disturbance  and  woe  in  the 
breast,  or  peace  and  bliss  there,  because  the  whole  connected  discourse 
is  not  upon  the  internal  contingent  experience  of  individuals,  but 
upon  the  common  necessity  of  the  race, — an  objective  sentence  passed 
upon  humanity,  followed  by  a  public  gift  of  reversal  and  annulment.  So, 
too,  we  deny  that  the  words  can  be  justly  taken,  in  their  strictly  literal 
sense,  as  meaning  cessation  or  continuance  of  physical  existence  on  the 
earth,  because,  in  the  first  place,  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  body  within  the  fleshly  one  and  of  a  glorious  in- 
heritance reserved  in  heaven, — a  doctrine  by  which  Paul  plainly  shows 
that  he  recognised  a  natural  organic  provision,  irrespective  of  sin,  for  a 
change  in  the  form  and  locality  of  human  existence.  Secondly,  we  sub- 
mit that  death  and  life  here  cannot  mean  departure  from  the  body  or 
continuance  in  it,  because  that  is  a  matter  with  which  Christ's  mission 
did  in  no  way  interfere,  but  left  exactly  as  it  was  before ;  whereas,  in 
the  thing  really  meant  by  Paul,  Christ  is  represented  as  standing,  at 
least  partially,  in  the  same  relation  between  life  and  men  that  Adam 
stands  in  between  death  and  men.  The  reply  to  the  question.  What  is 
that  relation  ?  will  at  once  define  the  genuine  signification  of  the  terms 
"death"  and  "life"  in  the  instance  under  review.  And  thus  it  is  to  be 
answered.  The  death  brought  on  mankind  by  Adam  was  not  only  inter- 
nal wretchedness,  but  also  the  condemnation  of  the  disembodied  soul  to 
the  under-world ;  the  life  they  were  assured  of  by  Christ  was  not  only 
internal  blessedness,  but  also  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  its  sub* 
terranean  prison  and  its  reception  into  heaven  in  a  "body  celestial," 
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according  to  iU  original  destiny  had  sin  not  befallen.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  explicitly  put  forth  by  Theodoret  in  his  comments  on  this  same 
passage,  (Rom.  y.  15-18.)  He  says,  "There  must  be  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  disease  and  the  remedy.  Adam's  sin  sul^ected  him  to  the 
power  of  death  and  the  tyranny  of  the  devil.  In  the  same  manner  that 
Adam  was  compelled  to  descend  into  the  under-world,  we  all  are  asso- 
ciates in  his  fate.  Thus,  when  Christ  rose,  the  whole  humankind  par- 
took in  his  vivification.V^  Origen  also — and  who,  after  the  apostles  them- 
selves, knew  their  thoughts  and  their  use  of  language  better  than  he  ? — 
emphatically  declares — in  exposition  of  the  expression  of  Paul,  "the 
wages  of  sin  is  death" — that  "  the  under-world  in  which  souls  are  de- 
tained is  called  death.''^ 

"  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  These 
words  cannot  be  explained,  "  As  in  Adam  the  necessity  of  physical  death 
came  on  all,  so  in  Christ  that  necessity  shall  be  removed,"  because 
Christ's  mission  did  not  touch  physical  death,  which  was  «till  reigning  as 
ever,  before  Paul's  eyes.  Neither  can  the  passage  signify,  **  As  through 
Adam  wretchedness  is  the  portion  of  every  heart  of  man,  so  through 
Christ  blessedness  shall  be  given  to  every  heart,"  because,  while  the 
language  itself  does  not  hint  that  thought,  the  context  demonstrates  that 
the  real  reference  is  not  to  an  inward  experience,  but  to  an  outward 
event, — not  to  the  personal  regeneration  of  the  soul,  but  to  a  general 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  time  referred  to  is  the  second  coming  of  , 
Christ ;  and  the  force  of  the  text  must  be  this : — As  by  our  bodily  like- 
ness to  the  first  man  and  genetic  connection  with  him  through  sin  we  all 
die  like  him, — that  is,  leave  the  body  and  go  into  the  under-world,  and 
remain  there, — so  by  our  spiritual  likeness  to  the  second  man  and  re- 
deeming connection  with  him  through  the  free  grace  of  God  we  shall  all 
rise  thence  like  him,  revived  and  restored.  Adam  was  the  head  of  a  con- 
demned race,  doomed  to  Hades  by  the  visible  occurrence  of  death  in 
lineal  descent  from  him ;  Christ  is  the  head  of  a  pardoned  race,  destined 
for  heaven  in  consonance  with  the  plain  token  of  his  resurrection  and 
ascension.  Again,  the  apostle  writes,  "  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at 
the  last  trump,  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  (who  are 
then  living)  shall  be  changed ;  for  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incor- 
ruption,  and  this  mortal  immortality.  Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the 
saying  that  is  written,  *  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  0  Death* 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  Hades,  where  is  thy  victory  ?' "  The  writer  evi- 
dently exults  in  the  thought  that,  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  death 
shall  lose  its  retributive  character  and  the  under-world  be  baffled  of  its 
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expected  prisoners,  because  the  living  shall  instantly  experience  the 
change  of  bodies  fitting  them  to  ascend  to  heaven  with  the  returning 
and  triumphant  Lord.  Paul  also  announces  that  ''Jesus  Christ  hath 
abolished  death  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light."  The 
word  "  death"  here  cannot  mean  physical  dissolution,  because  Christ  did 
not  abolish  that.  It  cannot  denote  personal  sin  and  unhappiness,  be- 
cause that  would  not  corres])ond  with  and  sustain  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  contrasted  member  of  the  sentence.  Its  adequate  and  consistent ' 
sense  is  this.  God  intended  that  man  should  pass  from  a  preliminary 
existence  on  earth  to  an  eternal  life  in  heaven ;  but  sin  thwarted  this 
glorious  design  and  altered  our  fate  to  a  banishment  into  the  cheerless 
under-world.  But  now,  by  the  teachings  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  we  are 
assured  that  God  of  his  infinite  goodness  has  determined  freely  to  forgive 
us  and  restore  our  original  destination.  Our  descent  and  abode  below 
are  abolished  and  our  heavenly  immortality  made  clear.  *'  We  earnestly 
desire  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven,  if  so  be 
that,  beinis  clothed,  we  shall  not  be  found  naked.  Not  that  we  desire  to 
be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  may  be  swallowed  up  of 
life."  In  these  remarkable  words  the  apostle  expresses  several  particu- 
lars of  what  we  have  already  presented  as  his  general  doctrine.  He  states 
his  conviction  that,  when  his  *' earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle"  dissolves, 
there  is  a  **  divinelyHK)n8tructed,  heavenly,  and  eternal  house"  prepared 
for  him.  He  expresses  his  desire  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  not  to  be 
dead,  but  still  living,  and  then  to  be  divested  of  his  earthly  body  and  in- 
vested with  the  heavenly  body,  that  thus,  being  fitted  for  translation  to 
the  incorruptible  kingdom  of  God,  he  might  not  be  found  a  naked 
shadow  or 'ghost  in  the  under-world.  Ruckert  says,  in  his  commentary, 
— and  the  best  critics  agree  with  him, — "  Payl  herein  desires  to  become 
immortal  without  passing  the  gates  of  death."  Language  similar  to  the 
foregoing  in  its  peculiar  phrases  is  found  i9  the  Jewish  Cabbala.  The  ' 
Zohar  describes  the  ascent  of  the  soul  to  heaven  clothed  with  splendor, 
and  afterwards  illustrates  its  meaning  jn  these  terms: — ^''As  there  is 
given  to  the  soul  a  garment  with  which  she  is  clothed  in  order  to  esta- 
blish her  in  this  world,  so  there  is  giv<en  her  a  garment  of  heavenly 
splendor  in  order  to  establish  her  in  that  wx^rld."*  So  in  the  "Ascension 
of  Isaiah  the  Prophet" — an  apocryphal  book  written  by  some  Jewish 
Christian  as  early,  without  doubt,  as  the  close  of  the  second  century — the 
following  passages  occur.  Speaking  ,of  what  was  revealed  to  him  in 
heaven,  the  prophet  says,  **  There  f  saw  all  the  saints,  from  Adam,  with- 
out the  clothing  of  the  flesh :  I  viewed  them  in  their  heavenly  clothing 
like  the  angels  who  stood  there  in  great  splendor."  Again  he  says,  "  All 
the  saiifts  from  heaven  in  their  heavienly  clothing  shall  descend  with  the 
Lord  and  dwell  in  this  world,  while  the  saints  who  have  not  died  shall 
be  clothed  like  those  who  come  from  heaven.     Then  the  general  resur- 
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rection  will  take  place  and  they  will  ascend  together  to  heaven.'*" 
Schoettgen,  commenting  on  this  text,  (2  Cor.  v.  2,)  likewise  quotes  a 
large  number  of  examples  of  like  phraseology  from  Habbinical  writers. 
The  statements  thus  far  made  and  proofs  offered  will  be  amply  illustrated 
and  confirmed  as  we  go  on  to  consider  the  chief  component  parts  of  the 
Pauline  scheme  of  the  last  things.  For,  having  presented  the  general 
outline,  it  will  be  useful,  in  treating  so  complex  and  difficult  a  theme,  to 
analyze  it  by  details. 

We  are  met  upon  the  threshold  of  our  inquiry  by  the  essential  ques- 
tion. What,  according  to  Paul,  was  the  mission  of  Christ  ?  What  did  he 
accomplish  ?  A  clear  reply  to  this  question  comprises  three  distinct  pro- 
positions. First,  the  apostle  plainly  represents  the  resurrection,  and 
not  the  crucifixion,  as  the  efficacious  feature  in  Christ's  work  of  redemp- 
tion. When  we  recollect  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  opposite 
notion  among  existing  sects,  it  is  astonishing  how  clear  it  is  that  Paul 
generally  dwells  upon  the  dying  of  Christ  solely  as  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  his  rising.  *'  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain, 
and  your  faith  also  is  vain :  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins.*'  These  words  are 
irreconcilable  with  that  doctrine  which  connects  our  "justification"  with 
the  atoning  death,  and  not  with  the  typical  resurrection,  of  Christ. 
"  That  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose 
again  the  third  day."  To  place  a  vicarious  stress  upon  the  first  clause  of 
this  text  is  as  arbitrary  as  it  would  be  to  place  it  upon  the  second ;  but 
naturally  emphasize  the  third  clause,  and  all  is  clear.  The  inferences 
and  exhortations  drawn  from  the  mission  of  Christ  are  not  usually  con- 
nected in  any  essential  manner  with  his  painful  death,  but  directly  with 
his  glorious  resurrection  out  from  among  the  dead  unto  the  heavenly 
blessedness.  '*  If  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his 
death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection."  Sinking 
into  the  water,  when  "buried  by  baptism  into  the  death  of  Christ,"  was, 
to  those  initiated  into  the  Christian  religion,  a  symbol  of  the  descent  of 
Christ  among  the  dead ;  rising  out  of  the  water  was  a  symbol  of  the 
ascent  of  Christ  into  heaven.  "If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek 
those  things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
God."  When  Paul  cries,  exultingly,  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  through 
Christ  giveth  us  the  victory  over  the  sting  of  death  and  the  strength  of 
sin,"  Jerome  says,  "  Wo  cannot  and  dare  not  interpret  this  victory  other- 
wise than  by  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord.""  Commenting  on  the  text 
"  To  this  end  Christ  both  died  and  lived  again,  that  he  might  reign  both 
over  the  dead  and  the  living,"  Theodoret  says  that  Christ,  going  through 
all  these  events,  "promised  a  resurrection  to  us  all."  Paul  makes  no 
appeal  to  us  to  believe  in  the  death  of  Christ,  to  believe  in  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  he  unequivocally  affirms,  "7/*  thou  shaU  believe  m  Miim 
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httnrt  thai  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  deady  thou  shalt  he  saved"  Paul  con- 
ceived that  Christ  died  in  order  to  rise  again  and  convince  men  that  the 
Father  would  freely  deliver  them  from  the  bondage  of  death  in  the 
under-world.  All  this  took  place  on  account  of  sin,  was  only  made 
requisite  by  sin,  one  of  whose  consequences  was  the  subterranean  con- 
finement of  the  soul,  which  otherwise,  upon  deserting  its  clayey  tent, 
would  immediately  have  been  clothed  with  a  spiritual  body  and  have 
ascended  to  heaven.  That  is  to  say,  Christ  "was  delivered  because  of  our 
offences  and  was  raised  again  because  of  our  justification.''  In  Romans 
viii.  10  the  preposition  Si6,  occurs  twice  in  exactly  the  same  construction 
as  in  the  text  just  quoted.  In  the  latter  case  the  authors  of  the  common 
version  have  rendered  it  "  because  of."  They  should  have  done  so  in 
the  other  instance,  in  accordance  with  the  natural  force  and  established 
usage  of  the  word  in  this  connection.  The  meaning  is,  Our  offences  had 
been  committed,  therefore  Christ  was  delivered  into  Hades ;  our  pardon 
had  been  decreed,  therefore  Christ  was  raised  into  heaven.  Such  as  we 
have  now  stated  is  the  real  material  which  has  been  distorted  and  exagge- 
rated into  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  atonement,  with  all  its 
dread  concomitants."  The  believers  of  that  doctrine  suppose  themselves 
obliged  to  accept  it  by  the  language  of  the  epistles.  But  the  view  above 
maintained  as  that  of  Paul  solves  every  difficulty  and  gives  an  intelligent 
and  consistent  meaning  to  all  the  phrases  usually  thought  to  legitimate 
the  Calvinistic  scheme  of  redemption.  While  we  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  of  those  passages  in  which  occur  such 
expressions  as  "  Christ  gave  himself  for  us,"  **  died  for  our  sins,"  we 
also  affirm  the  inadequacy  of  the  explanations  of  them  proposed  by 
Unitarians,  and  assert  that  their  genuine  force  is  this.  Christ  died  and 
rose  that  we  might  be  freed  through  faith  from  the  great  entailed  conse- 
quence of  sin,  the  bondage  of  the  under-world ;  beholding,  through  his 
ascension,  our  heavenly  destination  restored.  **  God  made  him,  who  knew 
no  sin,  to  be  sin  on  our  account,  that  we  might  become  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  him," — might  through  faith  in  him  be  assured  of  salvation.  In 
other  words,  Christ,  who  was  not  exposed  to  the  evils  brought  on  men  by 
sin,  did  not  think  his  divine  estate  a  thing  eagerly  to  be  retained,  but 
descended  to  the  estate  of  man,  underwent  the  penalties  of  sin  as  if  he 
were  himself  a  sinner,  and  then  rose  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  by  this 
token  to  assure  men  of  God's  gracious  determination  to  forgive  them 
and  reinstate  them  in  their  forfeited  primal  privileges.  *'  If  we  be  recon- 
ciled by  his  death,  much  more  shall  we  be  saved  by  his  life."  That  is, 
if  Christ's  coming  from  heaven  as  an  ambassador  from  God  to  die  con- 
vinces us  of  God*s  pardoning  good  will  towards  us,  much  more  does  his 

tt  Die  Lriire  Ton  Chriati  HMlenfiihrt  nach  der  Hefl.  Schrift,  der  Klt«8ten  Kirche,  den  Christllchen 
STuboleii,  and  nach  Ihrer  unendllchen  Wichtlgkeit  und  Tlelumfiusenden  Bodeutnng  dargestdlt,  tod 
Joh.  Lodwig  KOnlg.  The  author  presents  in  this  work  an  Irresistible  array  of  citations  and  aothori- 
tks.  In  an  ai^iendix  be  gires  a  list  of  a  hundred  authors  on  the  theme  of  Christ's  duscvnt  into 
ImIL 
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rising  again  into  heaven,  where  he  now  lives,  deliver  us  from  the  fear  of 
the  under-world  condemnation  and  assure  us  of  the  heavenly  salvation. 
Except  in  the  light  and  with  the  aid  of  the  theory  we  have  been  urging, 
a  large  number  of  texts  like  the  foregoing  cannot,  as  we  think,  be  inter- 
preted without  constructive  violence,  and  even  with  that  violence  cannot 
convey  their  full  point  and  power. 

Secondly,  in  PauPs  doctrine  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  we  recog- 
nise something  distinct  from  any  subjective  effect  in  animating  and  puri- 
fying the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  *'  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law.''  **  In  Christ  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood, 
even  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  Nothing  but  the  most  desperate  exegesis 
oan  make  these  and  many  similar  texts  signify  simply  the  purging  of 
individual  breasts  from  their  offences  and  guilt.  Seeking  the  genuine 
meaning  of  Paul,  we  are  forced  to  agree  with  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  critics  and  believers  of  all  Christendom,  from  the  very  times  of  the 
apostles  till  now,  and  declare  that  these  passages  refer  to  an  outward  de- 
liverance of  men  by  Christ,  the  removal  by  him  of  a  common  doom  rest- 
ing on  the  race  in  consequence  of  sin.  What  Paul  supposed  that  doom 
was,  and  how  he  thought  it  was  removed,  let  us  try  to  see.  It  is  necessary 
to  premise  that  in  Paul's  writings  the  phrase  "  the  righteousness  of  God" 
is  often  used  by  metonymy  to  mean  God's  mode  of  accounting  sinners 
righteous,  and  is  equivalent  to  **  the  Christian  method  of  salvation." 
**  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  shall  be  justified ;  but  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  without  the  law  is  manifested,  freely  justifying  them  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ."  How  evidently  in  this  verse  "  the 
righteousness  of  God"  denotes  God's  method  of  justifying  the  guilty  by  a 
free  pardon  proclaimed  through  Christ  I  The  apostle  employs  the  word 
'*  faith"  in  a  kindred  technical  manner,  sometimes  meaning  by  it  "  pro- 
mise," sometimes  the  whole  evangelic  apparatus  used  to  establish  faith 
or  prove  the  realization  of  the  promise.  "  What  if  some  did  not  believe? 
Shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  of  God  without  effect?".  Evidently 
by  "  faith"  is  intended  "  promise"  or  "  purpose."  "  Is  the  law  against 
the  promises  of  God?  God  forbid !  But  before  faith  came  we  were  kept 
under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards  be  re- 
vealed." Here  **  faith"  plainly  means  the  object  of  faith,  the  manifested 
fulfilment  of  the  promises :  it  means  the  gospel.  Again,  **  Whereof  he 
hath  offered  faith  to  all,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead." 
"  Hath  offered  faith"  here  signifies,  unquestionably,  as  the  common  ver- 
sion well  expresses  it,  "hath  given  assurance,"  or  hath  exemplified  the 
proof.  "  Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ, 
that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith.  But  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are 
no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster."  In  this  instance  "faith"  certainly 
means  Christianity,  in  contradistinction  to  Judaism,  and  "justification  by 
faith"  is  equivalent  to  "  salvation  by  the  grace  of  God,  shown  through 
the  mission  of  Christ."  It  is  not  so  much  internal  and  individual  in  its 
reference  as  it  is  public  and  general.     We  believe  that  no  man,  sacredly 
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'resolved  to  admit  the  truth,  can  study — ^with  a  purposed  reference  to  this 
point — all  the  passages  in  Paul's  epistles  where  the  word  "  faith*'  occurs, 
without  being  convinced  that  for  the  most  part  it  is  used  in  an  objective 
sense,  in  contradistinction  to  the  law,  as  synonymous  with  the  gospel,  the 
new  dispensation  of  grace.  Therefore  ''justification  by  faith"  does  not 
usually  mean  salvation  through  personal  belief,  either  in  the  merits 
of  the  Redeemer  or  in  any  thing  else,  but  it  means  salvation  by  the 
plan  revealed  in  the  gospel,  the  free  remission  of  sins  by  the  forbear- 
ance of  God.  In  those  instances  where  "  faith"  is  used  in  a  subjective 
sense  for  personal  belief,  it  is  never  described  as  the  effectual  cause  of  sal- 
vation, but  as  the  condition  of  personal  assurance  of  salvation.  Grace  has 
outwardly  come  to  all ;  but  only  the  believers  inwardly  know  it.  This 
Pauline  use  of  terms  in  technical  senses  lies  broadly  on  the  face  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians.  New  Testament  lexicons  and 
commentaries,  by  the  best  scholars  of  every  denomination,  acknowledge 
it  and  illustrate  it.  Mark  now  these  texts.  "  And  by  him  all  that  be- 
lieve are  justified  from  all  things  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified 
by  the  law  of  Moses."  "  To  declare  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  be 
just  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus."  "What  things 
were  gain  to  me  [under  Judaism]  I  counted  loss  in  comparison  with 
Christ,  that  I  may  be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own  righteousness, 
which  is  of  the  law,  but  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  through 
faith  in  Christ."  "  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  man  can  be  justified," — 
"but  ye  are  saved  through  faith."  We  submit  that  these  passages, 
and  many  others  in  the  epistles,  find  a  perfect  explanation  in  the  fol- 
lowing outline  of  faith,  commenced  in  the  mind  of  Paul  while  he  was  a 
Pharisee,  completed  when  he  was  a  Christian.  The  righteousness  of  the 
law,  the  method  of  salvation  by  keeping  the  law,  is  impossible.  The  sin 
of  the  first  man  broke  that  whole  plan  and  doomed  all  souls  helplessly 
to  the  under-world.  If  a  man  now  should  keep  every  tittle  of  the  law 
without  reservation,  it  would  not  release  him  from  the  bondage  below 
and  secure  for  him  an  ascent  to  heaven.  But  what  the  law  could  not 
do  is  done  for  us  in  Christ.  Sin  having  destroyed  the  righteousness 
of  the  law, — that  is,  the  fatal  penalty  of  Hades  having  rendered  salvation 
by  the  law  impossible, — the  righteousness  of  God,  that  is,  a  new  method 
of  salvation,  has  been  brought  to  light.  God  has  sent  his  Son  to  die, 
descend  into  the  under-world,  rise  again,  and  return  to  heaven,  to  pro- 
claim to  men  the  glorious  tidings  of  justification  by  faith, — that  is,  a 
dispensation  of  grace  freely  annulling  the  great  consequence  of  sin  and 
inviting  them  to  heaven  in  the  Redeemer's  footsteps.  Paul  unequivocally 
declares  that  Christ  broke  up  the  bondage  of  the  under-world  by  his  irre- 
sistible entrance  and  exit,  in  the  following  text : — ''  When  he  had  de- 
scended first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  he  ascended  up  on  high, 
leading  a  multitude  of  captives."  What  can  be  plainer  than  that  ?  The 
same  thought  ia  also  contained  in  another  passage, — a  passage  which  was 
the  source  of  those  tremendous  pictures  so  frequent  in  the  cathedrals  of 
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the  Middle  Age, — Christus  spoliat  Iv/emum: — *'God  hath  forgiven  you  all 
trespasses,  blotting  out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was  against 
us,  and  took  it  away,  nailing  it  to  Christ's  cross ;  and,  having  spoiled  prin- 
cipalities and  pK>wer8,  he  made  a  show  of  them,  openly  triumphing  over 
them  in  Christ/'  The  entire  theory  which  underlies  the  exposition  we 
hav^  just  set  forth  is  stated  in  so  many  words  in  the  passage  we  next  cite. 
For  the  word  **  righteousness" — in  order  to  make  the  meaning  more  per- 
spicuous— we  simply  substitute  "  method  of  salvation,''  which  is  unques- 
tionably its  significa,tion  here.  "They  [the  Jews]  being  ignorant  of  God's 
method  of  salvation,  and  going  about  to  establish  their  own  method, 
have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  God's.  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
law  for  a  way  of  salvation  to  every  one  that  belie veth.  For  Moses  d<^ 
scribeth  the  method  of  salvation  which  is  of  the  law,  that  the  man  who 
doeth  these  things  shall  be  blessed  in  them.  But  the  method  of  salvation 
which  is  of  faith  [*'  faith"  here  means  the  gospel,  Christianity]  speaketh 
on  this  wise : — Say  not  in  thy  heart,  *  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?' 
that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down ;  or,  '  Who  shall  descend  into  the  under- 
world ?'  that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  among  the  dead."  This 
lias  been  done  alreadv,  once  for  all.  **  And  if  thou  shalt  believe  in  thine 
heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  Tlio 
apK>stle  avows  that  his  '*  heart's  desire  and  his  prayer  unto  God  for  Israel 
is,  that  they  may  be  saved ;"  and  he  asserts  that  they  cannot  be  saved  by 
tlie  law  of  Moses,  but  only  by  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  that  is,  **  faith ;"  that 
is,  **  the  dispensation  of  grace." 

Paul's  conception  of  the  foremost  feature  in  Christ's  mission  is  precisely 
this.  He  came  to  deliver  men  from  the  stern  law  of  Judaism,  which 
could  not  wipe  away  their  transgressions  nor  save  them  from  Hades,  and 
to  establish  them  in  the  free  grace  of  Christianity,  which  justifies  them 
from  all  past  sin  and  seals  them  for  heaven.  What  could  be  a  more 
explicit  declaration  of  this  than  the  following  ?  "  When  the  fulness  of 
the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son  to  redeem  them  that  were 
under  the  law."  Herein  is  the  explanation  of  that  perilous  combat  which 
Paul  waged  so  many  years,  and  in  which  he  proved  victorious, — the  great 
battle  between  the  Gentile  Christians  and  the  Judaizing  Christians:  a 
subject  of  altogether  singular  importance,  without  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  w^hich  a  large  part  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be  understood. 
"Christ  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  this 
X)resent  evil  world,  according  to  the  will  of  God."  Now,  the  Hebrew 
terms  corresponding  with  the  English  terms  "present  world"  and 
*•  future  world"  were  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote  the  Mosaic  and  the 
Messianic  dispensations.  We  believe — with  Schoettgen  and  other  good 
authorities — that  such  is  the  sense  of  the  phrase  "  present  world"  in  the 
instance  before  us.  Not  only  is  that  interpretation  sustained  by  the 
usus  loquendif  it  is  also  the  only  defensible  meaning ;  for  the  effect  of  the 
establishment  of  the  gospel  was  not  to  deliver  men  from  the  present 
world,  though  it  did  deliver  them  from  the  hopeless  bondage  of  Juda- 
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ism,  wherein  salvation  was  by  Christians  considered  impossible.  And 
that  is  precisely  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which 
the  text  occurs.  In  a  succeeding  chapter,  while  speaking  expressly 
of  the  external  forms  of  the  Jewish  law,  Paul  says,  "  By  the  cross  of 
Christ  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world  \"  and  he 
instantly  adds,  by  way  of  explanation,  **  for  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  cir- 
cumcision availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision.''  Undeniably,  **  world" 
here  means  "  Judaism  -"  as  Hosenmliller  phrases  it,  Jxulaica  vanitas.  In 
another  epistle,  while  expostulating  with  his  readers  on  the  folly  of 
subjecting  themselves  to  observances  '*in  meat  and  drink,  and  new 
moons  and  sabbatbs,''  after  '*the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was 
against  them  had  been  blotted  out,  taken  away,  nailed  to  the  cross," 
Paul  remonstrates  with  them  in  these  words: — "Wherefore,  if  ye  be 
dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  why,  as  though 
living  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances  V*  We  should  suppose 
that  no  intelligent  person  could  question  that  this  m^ns,  "Now  that  by 
the  gospel  of  Christ  ye  are  emancipated  from  tbe  technical  requisitions 
of  Judaism,  why  are  ye  subject  to  its  ordinances,  as  if  ye  were  still  living 
under  its  rule?" — as  many  of  the  best  commentators  agree  in  saying, 
'*  tanquam  viverUes  adhuc  in  Judaismo,"  From  these  collective  passages,  and 
from  others  like  them,  we  draw  the  conclusion,  in  Paul's  own  words,  that. 
"  When  we  were  children,  we  were  in  bondage  under  the  rudiments  of 
the  world,"  "the  weak  and  beggarly  elements"  of  Judaism;  but,  now 
that  "the  fulness  of  the  time  has  come,  and  God  has  sent  forth  his  Son 
to  redeem  us,"  we  are  called  "to  receive  the  adoption  of  sons"  and 
"become  heirs  of  God,"  Inheritors  of  a  heavenly  destiny. 
'  We  think  thai  the  intelligent  and  candid  reader,  who  is  familiar  with 
Paul's  epistles,  will  recognise  the  following  features  in  his  belief  and  teach- 
ing. First,  all  mankind  alike  were  under  sin  and  condemnation.  "  Jews 
and  Gentiles  all  are  under  sin."  "  All  the  world  is  subject  to  the  sentence 
of  God."  And  we  maintain  that  that  condemning  sentence  consisted, 
partly  at  least,  in  the  banishment  of  their  disembodied  souls  to  Hades. 
Secondly,  "  a  promise  was  given  to  Abraham,"  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  "that  in  his  seed  [that  is,  in  Christ]  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed."  When  Paul  speaks,  as  he  does 
in  numerous  instances,  of  "the  hope  of  eternal  life  which  God,  who 
cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began,"  "the  promise  given  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world,"  "  the  promise  made  of  God  unto  the 
fathers,  that  God  would  raise  the  dead,"  the  date  referred  to  is  not  when 
the  decree  was  formed  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  God,  previous  to  the 
origin  of  the  earth,  but  when  the  covenant  was  made  with  Abraham, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  The  thing  pro- 
mised plainly  was,  according  to  PauPs  idea,  a  redemption  from  Hades 
and  an  ascension  to  heaven ;  for  this  is  fully  implied  in  his  "  expectation 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead"  from  the  intermediate  state,  and  their 
being  **  clothed  in  celestial  bodies."    This  promise  made  unto  Abraham 
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by  God,  to  be  fulfilled  by  Christ,  **  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  afterwards,  could  not  disannul."  That  is, — as  any  one  may 
see  by  the  context, — the  law  could  not  secure  the  inheritance  of  the 
thing  promised,  but  was  only  a  temporary  arrangement  on  account  of 
transgressions,  ''until  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was 
made."  In  other  words,  there  was  **  no  mode  of  salvation  by  the  law ;" 
"the  law  could  not  give  life ;"  for  if  it  could  it  would  have  "superseded 
the  promise,"  made  it  without  effect,  whereas  the  inviolable  promise  of 
God  was,  that  in  the  one  seed  of  Abraham — that  is,  in  Christ — alone  should 
salvation  be  preached  to  all  that  believed.  **  For  if  they  which  are  of 
the  law  be  heirs,  faith  is  made  useless,  and  the  promise  is  made  useless." 
In  the  mean  time,  until  Christ  be  come,  all  are  shut  up  under  sin. 
Thirdly,  the  sp>ecial  "  advantage  of  the  Jews  was,  that  unto  them  this 
promise  of  God  was  committed,"  as  the  chosen  covenant  people.  The 
Gentiles,  groaning  under  the  universal  sentence  of  sin,  were  ignorant 
of  the  sure  promise  of  a  common  salvation  yet  to  be  brought.  While 
the  Jews  indulged  in  glowing  and  exclusive  expectations  of  the  Messiah 
who  was  gloriously  to  redeem  them,  the  Gentiles  were  "  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  strangera  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having 
no  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world."  Fourthly,  in  the  fulness  of 
time — long  after  "  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the 
heathen,  had  preached  the  gospel  beforehand  unto  Abi*aham,  saying.  In 
thy  seed  shall  all  nations  be  blessed" — "  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us,  that  the  blessing  promised 
to  Abraham  might  come  upon  the  Gentiles."  It  was  the  precise  mission 
of  Christ  to  realize  and  exemplify  and  publish  to  the  whole  world  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise.  The  promise  itself  was,  that  men  should  be 
released  from  the  under-world  through  the  imputation  of  righteousness 
by  grace— that  is,  through  free  forgiveness — and  rise  to  heaven  as  accre- 
dited sons  and  heirs  of  God.  This  aim  and  purpose  of  Christ's  coming 
were  effected  in  his  resurrection.  But  how  did  the  Gentiles  enter  into 
belief  and  participation  of  the  glad  tidings  ?  Thus,  according  to  Paul : 
The  death,  descent,  resurrection,  and  ascent  of  Jesus,  and  his  residence 
in  heaven  in  a  spiritual  form,  divested  him  of  his  nationality.''  He  was 
"then  to  be  known  no  more  after  the  fiesh."  He  was  no  longer  an 
earthly  Jew,  addressing  Jews,  but  a  heavenly  spirit  and  son  of  Gk>d,  a 
glorified  likeness  of  the  spirits  of  all  who  were  adopted  as  sons  of  God, 
appealing  to  them  all  as  joint  heirs  with  himself  of  heaven.  He  has 
risen  into  universality,  and  is  accessible  to  the  soul  of  every  one  that 
believeth.  "  In  him  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor 
uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free."  The  experience 
resulting  in  a  heart  raised  into  fellowship  with  him  in  heaven  is  the 
inward  seal  assuring  us  that  our  faith  is  not  vain.  "Ye  Gentiles,  who 
formerly  were  afar  off,  are  now  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ;  for  he 
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hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity,  namely,  the  law  of  com- 
mandments in  ordinances,  in  order  to  make  in  himself  of  twain  one  new 
man.  For  through  him  we  both  have  access  by  one  spirit  unto  the  Father. 
Now,  therefore,  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God.''  Circumcision 
was  of  the  flesh ;  and  the  vain  hope  of  salvation  by  it  was  confined  to  the 
Jews.  Grace  was  of  the  spirit;  and  the  revealed  assurance  of  salvation 
by  it  was  given  to  the  Gentiles  too,  when  Christ  died  to  the  nationalizing 
flesh,  rose  in  the  universalizing  spirit,  and  from  heaven  impartially  ex- 
hibited himself,  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  to  the  appropri- 
ating fiuth  of  all. 

The  foregoing  positions  might  be  further  substantiated  by  applying  the 
general  theory  they  contain  to  the  explication  of  scores  of  individual 
texts  which  it  fits  and  unfolds,  and  which,  we  think,  cannot  upon  any 
other  view  be  interpreted  without  forced  constructions  unwarranted  by 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  mind  of  Paul  and  with  the  mind  of 
his  age.  But  we  must  be  content  with  one  or  two  such  applications 
as  specimens.  The  word  *'  mystery"  often  occurs  in  the  letters  of  Paul. 
Its  current  meaning  in  his  time  was  **  something  concealed,''  something 
into  which  one  must  be  initiated  in  order  to  understand  it.  The 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  for  instance,  were  not  necessarily  any  thing  intrin- 
sically dark  and  hard  to  be  comprehended,  but  things  hidden  from  pub- 
lic gaze  and  only  to  be  known  by  initiation  into  them.  Paul  uses  the 
term  in  a  similar  way  to  denote  the  peculiar  scheme  of  grace,  which 
'*  had  been  kept  secret  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,"  "  hidden 
from  ages  and  generations,  but  now  made  manifest."  No  one  denies 
that  Paul  means  by  *'  this  mystery"  the  very  heart  and  essence  of  the 
gospel,  precisely  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  law  and  makes  it  a 
universal  method  of  salvation,  a  wondrous  system  of  grace.  So  much  is 
irresistibly  evident  from  the  way  and  the  connection  in  which  he  uses 
the  term.  He  writes  thus  in  explanation  of  the  great  mystery  as  it  was 
dramatically  revealed  through  Christ: — "Who  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh,  [Le,  seen  in  the  body  during  his  life  on  earth,]  justified  in  the 
spirit,  [i.e.  freed  after  death  from  tlie  necessity  of  imprisonment  in 
Hades,]  seen  of  angels,  [i.e.  in  their  fellowship  after  his  resurrection,] 
preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  [i.e,  after  the  gift  of  tongues  on  Pentecost- 
day,]  believed  on  in  the  world,  [i.e.  his  gospel  widely  accepted  through 
the  labors  of  his  disciples,]  received  up  into  glory,  [i.e.  taken  into 
heaven  to  the  presence  of  God.]"  **  The  revelation  of  the  mystery" 
means,  then,  the  visible  enactment  and  exhibition,  through  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  of  God's  free  forgiveness  of  men,  redeeming  them  from 
the  Hadean  gloom  to  the  heavenly  glory.  The  word  *' glory"  in  the 
New  Testament  confessedly  often  signifies  the  illumination  of  heaven, 
the  defined  abode  of  God  and  his  angels.  Robinson  collects,  in  his 
Lexicon,  numerous  examples  wherein  he  says  it  means  *'that  state 
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which  is  the  portion  of  those  who  dwell  with  God  in  heaven."  Now,  Paul 
repeatedly  speaks  of  the  calling  of  believers  to  glory  as  one  of  the  chief 
blessings  and  new  prerogatives  of  the  gospel.  "  Being  justified  by  faith, 
we  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God."  "  Walk  worthy  of  God,  who 
liatli  called  you  unto  his  glory."  "  We  speak  wisdom  to  the  initiates, 
the  hidden  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  which  before  the  world  [the 
Jewish  dispensation]  God  ordained  for  our  glory."  "  Flesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God:  behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery:  wo 
shall  all  be  changed  in  a  moment,  and  put  on  immortality."  In  the  first 
chapter  of  the  letter  to  the  Colossians,  Paul  speaks  of  "  the  hope  which 
is  laid  up  for  you  in  heaven,  whereof  ye  have  heard  in  the  gospel ;"  also 
of  "the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light:"  then  he  says,  "God  would 
now  make  known  among  the  Gentiles  the  mystery,  which  is,  Christ  among 
you,  the  hope  of  glory."  In  the  light  of  what  has  gone  before,  how 
significant  and  how  clear  is  this  declaration !  "  All  have  sinned,  and 
failed  to  attain  unto  the  glory  of  God ;  but  now,  through  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ,  [through  the  dispensation  brought  to  light  by  Christ,]  the 
righteousness  of  God  [God's  method  of  salvation]  is  unto  all  that  believe." 
That  is,  by  the  law  all  were  shut  up  in  Hades,  but  by  grace  they  are  now 
ransomed  and  to  be  received  to  heaven.  The  same  thought  or  scheme  is 
contained  in  that  remarkable  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
where  Paul  says  the  free  Isaac  and  the  bond-woman  Hagar  were  an  alle- 
gory, teaching  that  there  were  two  covenants,  one  by  Abraham,  the  other 
by  Moses.  The  Mosaic  covenant  of  the  law  "  answers  to  the  Jeinisalem 
which  is  on  earth,  and  is  in  bondage  with  her  children,"  and  belongs 
only  to  the  Jews.  The  Abrahamic  covenant  of  promise  answers  to  "the 
Jerusalem  which  is  above,  and  is  free,  and  is  the  mother  of  us  all."  In 
the  former,  we  were  "begotten  unto  bondage."  In  the  latter,  "Christ 
hath  made  us  free." 

We  will  notice  but  one  more  text  in  passing:  it  is,  of  all  the  proof- 
"texts  of  the  doctrine  of  a  substitutional  expiation,  the  one  which  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  the  very  Achilles.  And  yet  it  can  be  made  to 
support  that  doctrine  only  by  the  aid  of  arbitrary  assumptions  and  mis- 
translations, while  by  its  verj'  terms  it  perfectly  coincides  with — nay, 
expressly  declares — the  theory  which  we  have  been  advocating  as  the 
genuine  interpretation  of  Paul.  The  usual  commentators,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  this  passage,  have  exhibited  a  long-continued  series  of  per- 
versions and  sophisms,  affording  a  strong  example  of  unconscious 
prejudice.  The  correct  Greek  reading  of  the  text  is  justly  rendered 
thus: — "Whom  God  set  forth,  a  mercy-seat  through  the  faith  in  bis 
blood,  to  exhibit  his  righteousness  through  the  remission  of  former  sins 
by  the  forbearance  of  God."  For  rendering  Uxtartjptov  "  mercy-seat,"  the 
vsiLs  lof/uendi  and  the  internal  harmony  of  meaning  are  in  our  favor,  and 
also  the  weight  of  many  orthodox  authorities,  such  as  Theodoret,  Origen, 
Theophylact,  (Ecumenius,  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  Olshausen,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  army  of  more  liberal  critics,  from  Pelagius  to  Bushnell.    Still,  we 
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are  willing  to  admit  the  rendering  of  it  by  **  sin-offering."  That  makes 
no  important  difference  in  the  result.  Christ  was  a  sin-offering,  in  the 
conception  of  Paul,  in  this  sense : — that  wlien  he  was  not  himself  subject 
to  death,  which  was  the  penalty  of  sin,  he  yet  died  in  order  to  show  God's 
purpose  of  removing  that  penalty  of  sin  through  his  resurrection.  For 
rendering  did  "  through,"  no  defence  is  needed :  the  only  wonder  is,  how 
it  ever  could  have  been  here  translated  "for."  Now,  let  two  or  three 
facts  be  noticed.  First,  the  New  Testament  phrase  "  the  faith  of  Christ," 
"the  faith  of  Jesus,"  is — very  unfairly  and  unwarrantably — made  to  mean 
an  internal  affection  towards  Christ,  a  belief  of  men  in  him.  Its  genuine 
meaning  is  the  same  as  "  the  gos])el  of  Christ,"  or  the  religion  of  Christ, 
the  system  of  grace  which  he  brought.**  Who  can  doubt  that  such  is 
the  meaning  of' the  word  in  these  instances?  "Contend  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints ;"  "  Greet  them  that  love  us  in  the  faith ;" 
**  Have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  respect  of  persons." 
So,  in  the  text  now  under  our  notice,  "  the  faith  which  is  in  his  blood" 
means  the  dispensation  of  pardon  and  justification,  the  system  of  faith, 
which  was  confirmed  and  exemplified  to  us  in  his  death  and  resurrection. 
Secondly,  "  the  righteousness  of  God,"  which  is  here  said  to  be  "  pointed 
out"  by  Christ's  death,  denotes  simply,  in  Professor  Stuart's  words,  "  God's 
pardoning  mercy,"  or  "acquittal,"  or  "gratuitous  justification," — "in 
which  sense,"  he  says  truly,  "  it  is  almost  always  used  in  Paul's  epistles."** 
It  signifies  neither  more  nor  less  than  God's  method  of  salvation  by  freely 
forgiving  sins  and  treating  the  sinner  as  if  he  were  righteous, — the  method 
of  salvation  now  carried  into  effect  and  revealed  in  the  gospel  brought  by 
Chrbt,  and  dramatically  enacted  in  his  passion  and  ascension.  Further- 
more, we  ask  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  interpreter,  hard 
pressed  by  his  unscriptural  creed,  interpolates  a  disjunctive  coi^junction 
in  the  opposing  teeth  of  Paul's  plain  statement.  Paul  says,  as  the  com- 
mon version  has  it,  God  is  "just,  and  [i.e.  even]  the  jusjjfier."  The  creed- 
bound  commentators  read  it,  "just  and  yet  the  justifier."  We  will  now 
present  the  true  meaning  of  the  whole  passage,  in  our  view  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  Paul's  own  use  of  language.  To  establish  a  conviction  of  the 
correctness  of  the  exposition,  we  only  ask  the  ingenuous  reader  carefully 
,  to  study  the  clauses  of  the  Greek  text  and  recollect  the  foregoing  data. 
"God  has  set  Christ  forth,  to  be  to  us  a  sure  sign  that  we  have  been 
forgiven  and  redeemed  through  the  faith  that  was  proved  by  his  triumph- 
ant return  from  death,  the  dispensation  of  grace  inaugurated  by  him. 
Herein  God  has  exhibited  his  method  of  saving  sinners,  which  is  by 
the  free  renussion  of  their  sins  through  his  kindness.  Thus  God  is 
proved  to  be  disposed  to  save,  and  to  be  saving,  by  the  system  of  grace 
shown  through  Jesus,  him  that  believeth."     In  consequence  of  sin,  men 
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were  under  sentence  of  condemnation  to  the  under-world.  In  the  ful- 
ness of  time  God  fulfilled  his  ancient  promise  to  Abraham.  He  freely 
justified  men, — that  is,  forgave  them,  redeemed  them  from  their  doom, 
and  would  soon  open  the  sky  for  their  abode  with  him.  This  scheme  of 
redemption  was  carried  out  by  Christ.  That  is  to  say,  God  proclaimed 
it  to  men,  and  asked  their  belief  in  it,  by  "  setting  forth  Christ"  to  die, 
descend  among  the  dead,  rise  thence,  and  ascend  into  heaven,  as  an 
exemplifying  certification  of  the  truth  of  the  glad  tidings. 

Thirdly,  Paul  teaches  that  one  aim  of  Christ's  mission  was  to  purify, 
animate,  and  exalt  the  moral  characters  of  men,  and  rectify  their  con- 
duct,— to  produce  a  subjective  sanctification  in  them,  and  so  prepare  them 
for  judgment  and  fit  them  for  heaven.  The  establishment  of  this  pro- 
position will  conclude  the  present  part  of  our  subject.  He  writes,  "Our 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good 
works."  "  I^t  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from 
iniquity."  In  various  ways  he  often  represents  the  fact  that  believers 
have  been  saved  by  grace  through  Christ  as  the  very  reason,  the*  inten- 
sified motive,  why  they  should  scrupulously  keep  every  tittle  of  the  moral 
law  and  abstain  even  from  the  appearance  of  evil,  walking  worthy  of 
their  high  vocation.  "The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  to  all 
men  hath  appeared,  teaching  us  that,  denying  all  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world."  Bad  men,  "that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Christ," — such  cha- 
racters as  "  thieves,  extortioners,  drunkards,  adulterers, — shall  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God."  He  proclaims,  in  unmistakable  terms,  "God  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds, — ^wrath  and  tribulation  to  the 
evil-doer,  honor  and  peace  to  the  well-doer,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile." 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  and  other  like  declarations  is 
unavoidable.  It  iscthat  "  every  one,  Jew  and  Gentile,  shall  stand  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  and  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body;  for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons."  And  one  part  of  Christ's 
mission  was  to  exert  a  hallowing  moral  influence  on  men,  to  make  them 
righteous,  that  they  might  pass  the  bar  with  acquittal.  But  the  reader 
who  recollects  the  class  of  texts  adduced  a  little  while  since  will  re- 
member that  an  opposite  conclusion  was  as  unequivocally  drawn  from 
them.  Then  Paul  said,  "By  faith  ye  are  justified,  without  the  deeds  of 
the  law."  Now  he  says,  "  For  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before 
God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified  in  the  day  when  God  shall 
judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ."  Is  there  a  contradiction, 
then,  in  Paul?  Only  in  appearance.  Let  us  distinguish  and  explain. 
In  the  two  quotations  above,  the  apostle  is  referring  to  two  different 
things.  First,  he  would  say.  By  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  free  grace  of 
God  declared  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  ye  are  justified,  gratuitously  delivered 
from  that  necessity  of  imprisonment  in  Hade^  which  is  the  penalty  of 
sin  doomed  upon  the  whole  race  from  Adam,  and  from  which  no  amount 
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of  personal  virtue  could  avail  to  save  men.  Secondly,  when  he  exclaims, 
"  Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God?"  his  thought  is  of  a  spiritual  qualification  of  character,  indis- 
pensable for  positive  admission  among  the  blest  in  heaven.  That  is  to 
say,  the  impartial  penalty  of  primeval  sin  consigned  all  men  to  Hades. 
They  could  not  by  their  own  efforts  escape  thence  and  win  heaven.  That 
fated  inability  God  has  removed,  and  through  Christ  revealed  its  removal ; 
but,  that  one  should  actually  obtain  the  offered  and  possible  prize  of 
heaven,  personal  purity,  faith,  obedience,  holiness,  are  necessary.  In 
Paul's  conception  of  the  scheme  of  Christian  salvation,  then,  there  were 
two  distinct  parts :  one,  what  God  had  done  for  all ;  the  other,  what  each 
man  was  to  do  for  himself.  And  the  two  great  classes  of  seemingly 
hostile  texts  filling  his  epistles,  which  have  puzzled  so  many  readers, 
become  clear  and  harmonious  when  we  perceive  and  remember  that  by 
"  righteousness''  and  its  kindred  terms  he  sometimes  means  the  external 
and  fulfilled  method  of  redeeming  men  from  the  transmitted  necessity 
of  bondage  in  the  under-world,  and  sometimes  means  the  internal  and 
contingent  qualifications  for  actually  realizing  that  redemption.  In  the 
former  instance  he  refers  to  the  objective  mode  of  salvation  and  the 
revelation  of  it  in  Christ.  In  the  latter,  he  refers  to  the  subjective  fitness 
for  that  salvation  and  the  certitude  of  it  in  the  believer.  So,  too,  the  words 
"  death"  and  **  life,"  in  Paul's  writings,  are  generally  charged,  by  a  con- 
sirucdo  pragrutM,  with  a  double  sense, — one  spiritual,  individual,  contingent, 
the  other  mechanical,  common,  absolute.  Death,  in  its  full  Pauline  force, 
includes  inward  guilt,  condemnation,  and  misery,  and  outward  descent 
into  the  under-world.  Life,  in  its  full  Pauline  force,  includes  inward 
rectitude,  peace,  and  joy,  and  outward  ascent  into  the  upper-world. 
Holiness  is  necessary,  *'  for  without  it  no  one  can  see  the  Lord ;"  yet  by 
itself  it  can  secure  only  inward  life:  it  is  ineffectual  to  win  heaven. 
Grace  by  itself  merely  exempts  from  the  fatality  of  the  condemnation 
to  Hades:  it  offers  eternal  life  in  heaven  only  upon  condition  of  "patient 
continuance  in  well-doing"  by  ''faith,  obedience  to  the  truth,  and  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  spirit."  But  God's  free  grace  and  man's  diligent  fidelity, 
combined,  give  the  full  fruition  of  blessedness  in  the  heart  and  of  glory 
and  immortality  in  the  sky. 

Such,  as  we  have  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  three  divisions,  was  Paul's 
view  of  the  mission  of  Christ  and  of  the  method  of  salvation.  It  has 
been  for  centuries  perverted  and  mutilated.  The  toil  now  is  by  unpre- 
judiced inspection  to  bring  it  forward  in  its  genuine  completeness,  as 
it  stood  in  Paul's  own  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  essential  view,  epitomized  in  a  single  sentence,  is  this.  The  inde- 
pendent grace  of  God  has  interfered,  first,  to  save  man  from  Hades,  and 
secondly,  to  enable  him,  by  the  co-operation  of  his  own  virtue,  to  get  to 
heaven.  Here  are  two  separate  means  coi\joined  to  effect  the  end, — 
salvation.  Now,  compare,  in  the  light  of  this  statement,  the  three  great 
theol<^ca]  theories  of  Christendom.     The  Unitarian,  overlooking  the 
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objective  justification,  or  ofFered  redemption  from  the  death-realm  to 
the  sky-liome,  which — whetlier  it  be  a  truth  or  an  error — is  surely  in  the 
epistles,  makes  the  subjective  sanctification  all  in  all.  The  Calvinist, 
in  his  theory,  comparatively  scorns  the  subjective  sanctification,  which 
Paul  insists  on  as  a  necessity  for  entering  the  kingdom  of  God,  and, 
having  perverted  the  objective  justification  from  its  real  historic  mean- 
ing, exaggerates  it  into  tlie  all  in  all.  The  Romax  Catholic  holds  that 
Christ  simply  removed  the  load  of  original  sin  and  its  entailed  doom, 
and  left  each  person  to  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  merits,  in  the  helping 
communion  of  the  Church.  lie  also  maintains  that  a  part  of  Christ's 
ofi&ce  was  to  exert  an  influence  for  the  moral  improvement  and  consecra- 
tion of  human  character.  His  error,  as  an  interpreter  of  Paulas  thought, 
is,  that  he,  like  the  Calvinist,  attributes  to  Christ's  death  a  vicarious 
efficacy  by  suffering  the  pangs  of  mankind's  guilt  to  buy  their  ransom 
from  the  inexorable  justice  of  God;  whereas  the  apostle  really  represents 
Christ's  redeeming  mission  as  consisting  simply  in  a  dramatic  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  Father's  spontaneous  love  and  purpose  to  pardon  past 
offences,  unbolt  the  gates  of  Hades,  and  receive  the  worthy  to  heaven. 
Moreover,  while  Paul  describes  the  heavenly  salvation  as  an  undeserved 
gift  from  the  grace  of  God,  the  Catholic  often  seems  to  make  it  a  prize  to 
be  earned,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  by  good  works  which  may 
fairly  challenge  that  reward.  However,  we  have  little  doubt  that  this 
apparent  opposition  is  rather  in  the  practical  mode  of  exhortation  than 
in  any  interior  difference  of  dogma ;  for  Paul  himself  makes  personal 
salvation  hinge  on  personal  conditions,  the  province  of  grace  being  seen 
in  the  new  extension  to  man  of  the  opportunity  and  invitation  to  secure 
his  own  acceptance.  And  so  the  Roman  Catholic  exposition  of  Paul's 
doctrine  is  much  more  nearly  correct  than  any  other  interpretation  now 
prevalent.  We  should  expect,  a  priori,  that  it  would  be,  since  that 
Church,  containing  two-thirds  of  Christendom,  is  the  most  intimately  con- 
nected, by  its  scholars,  members,  and  traditions,  with  the  apostolic  age. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  belief  of  Paul,  and  one  deserving  distinct 
notice  as  necessarily  involving  a  considerable  part  of  the  theory  which 
we  have  attributed  to  him,  is  the  supp>osition  that  Christ  was  the  first 
person,  clothed  witli  humanity  and  experiencing  death,  admitted  into 
heaven.  Of  all  the  hosts  who  had  lived  and  died,  every  soul  had  gone 
down  into  the  dusky  under-world.  There  they  all  were  held  in  durance, 
waiting  for  the  Great  Deliverer.  In  the  splendors  of  the  realm  over  the 
sky,  God  and  his  angels  dwelt  alone.  That  we  do  not  err  in  ascribing 
this  belief  to  Paul  w^e  might  summon  the  whole  body  of  the  Fathers 
to  testify  in  almost  unbfoken  phalanx,  from  Polycarp  to  St.  Bernard. 
The  Roman,  Greek,  and  English  Churches  still  maintain  the  same  dogma. 
But  the  apostle's  own  plain  words  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
**  That  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  be  the  first  that  should 
rise  from  among  the  dead."  *'  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  among  the  dead 
and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept."     **  He  is  the  beginning, 
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the  first-born  from  among  the  dead,  that  among  all  he  might  have  the 
pre-eminence."  **  God  raised  Christ  from  among  the  dead,  and  set  him 
at  his  own  right  hand**  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  every  princi- 
pality, and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion."  The  last  words  refer  to 
different  orders  of  spirits,  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  people  the  aerial 
region  below  the  heaven  of  God.  "  God  hath"  (already  in  our  antici- 
pating faith)  "raised  us  up  together  with  Christ  and  made  us  sit  in 
heavenly  places  with  him."  These  testimonies  are  enough  to  show  that 
Paul  believed  Jesus  to  have  been  raised  up  to  the  abode  of  God,  the  first 
man  ever  exalted  thither,  and  that  this  was  done  as  a  pledge  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  exaltation  awaiting  those  who  believe.  '*If  we  be 
dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  we  shall  also  live  with  him."  And  the 
apostle  teaches  that  we  are  not  only  connected  with  Christ's  resurrection 
by  the  outward  order  and  sequence  of  events,  but  also  by  an  inward  gift 
of  the  spirit.  Ho  says  that  to  every  obedient  believer  is  given  an  ex- 
perimental "knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ," 
which  is  the  seal  of  God  within  him,  the  pledge  of  his  own  celestial  des- 
tination. "  After  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  holy  spirit 
of  promise  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  until  the  redemption 
of  the  purchased  possession."  The  office  of  this  gift  of  the  spirit  is  to 
awaken  in  the  believing  Christian  a  vivid  realization  of  the  things  in 
store  for  him,  and  a  perfect  conviction  that  he  shall  yet  possess  them  in 
the  unclouded  presence  of  God,  beyond  the  canopy  of  azure  and  the 
stars.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  con- 
ceived, the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  But 
be  hath  revealed  them  unto  us ;  for  we  have  received  his  spirit,  that  we 
might  know  them."  "  The  spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that 
we  are  children  and  heirs  of  God,  even  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  that  we 
may  be  glorified  [ie,  advanced  into  heaven]  with  him." 

We  will  leave  this  topic  with  a  brief  paraphrase  of  the  celebrated  pass- 
age in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  "  Not  only  do 
the  generality  of  mankind  groan  in  pain  in  this  decaying  state,  under 
the  bondage  of  perishable  elements,  travailing  for  emancipation  from 
the  flesh  into  the  liberty  of  the  heavenly  glory  appointed  for  the  sons 
and  heirs  of  God,  but  even  we,  who  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  spirit, 
[Le.  the  assurance  springing  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,]  we  too 
wait,  painfully  longing  for  tlie  adoption, — that  is,  our  redemption  from  the 
body."  By  longing  for  the  adoption,  or  filiation,  is  meant  impatient 
desire  to  be  received  into  heaven  as  children  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges  of  their  Father's  house.  "God  predetermined  that  those 
called  should  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  [i.e.  should  pass 
through  the  same  course  with  Christ  and  reach  the  heavenly  goal,]  that 
he  might  be  the  first-born  among  many  brethren."    To  the  securing  of 

MGriealittdi  argo^  "^  length,  and  thows  ananswerably,  that  this  paamge  cannot  bear  a  moral 
iaterpretatioii,  tmt  neccnarily  haa  a  physical  and  local  mom.  Qriesbachii  Opuscula  Academica,  ad. 
Oafekr,  iml.  IL  pi».  14ft-140. 
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this  end,  ^*  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified,  [ue,  ransomed  from 
Hades  ;^^]  and  whom  he  justified^  them  he  also  glorified,"  (ue,  advanced  to 
the  glory  of  heaven.) 

It  is  evident  that  Paul  looked  for  the  speedy  second-coming  of  the 
Lord  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  angels  and  power  and  glory.  He 
exfkected  that  at  that  time  all  enemies  would  be  overthrown  and 
punished,  the  dead  would  be  raised,  the  living  would  be  changed,  and 
all  that  were  Christ's  would  be  translated  to  heaven."  "The  Lord 
Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  might}"  angels,  in  flaming 
fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God  and  obey  not  the 
gospel  of  Christ.''  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed, 
in  a  moment,  at  the  last  trump."  "  We  who  are  alive  and  remain  until 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  anticipate  those  that  are  asleep.  For 
the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice 
of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God  ;^'  and  the  dead  in  Christ 
shall  rise  first.  Then  we  who  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up 
with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  and  so  we  shall 
always  be  with  the  Lord.  Brethren,  you  need  not  that  I  should  specify 
the  time  to  you ;  for  yourselves  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  so  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night."  "  The  time  is  short."  "  I  pray 
God  your  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  '*  At  his  appearing  he  shall  judge  the 
living  and  the  dead."  "The  Lord  is  at  hand."  The  author  of  these 
sentences  undeniably  looked  for  the  great  advent  soon.  Than  Paiil, 
indeed,  no  one  more  earnestly  believed  (or  did  more  to  strengthen  in 
others  that  belief)  in  that  speedy  return  of  Christ,  the  anticipation  of 
which  thrilled  all  early  Christendom  with  hope  and  dread,  and  kept  the 
disciples  day  and  night  on  the  stretch  and  start  of  expectation  to  hear 
the  awful  blast  of  the  judgment-trump  and  to  see  the  glorious  vision 
of  the  Son  of  God  descending  amidst  a  convoy  of  angels.  What  sublime 
emotions  must  have  rushed  through  the  apostle's  soul  when  he  thought 
that  he,  as  a  survivor  of  death's  reign  on  earth,  might  behold  the  resur^ 
rection  w^ithout  himself  entering  the  grave !  Upon  a  time  when  he  should 
be  perchance  at  home,  or  at  Damascus,  or,  it  might  be,  at  Jerusalem,  the 
sun  would  become  as  blood,  the  moon  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  the  last  trump 
would  swell  thp  sky,  and, 

"  Lo !  the  nations  of  the  dead. 
Which  do  ontnumbcr  all  earth'a  racea,  rise, 
And  high  in  flnmleaa  ni}'riads  overhead 
Sweep  pant  him  in  a  cloud,  aa  'twere  the  akirta 
Of  the  Eternal  pasaing  by." 


iTTliat  "Jnatifj"  often  means,  in  Paul'B  usage,  to  alMtoIre  fWmi  Hades,  we  hurt  concloded  fhm  a 
direct  study  of  his  doctrines  and  language.  We  find  that  Brctachneider  givoa  it  the  same  daflnitlpa 
\n  his  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament.    See  SiKatdto. 

"  "  Every  one  shall  rise  in  his  own  division"  of  the  great  army  of  the  dead,— *<  Christ,  the  flzit* 
(hiits;  afterwards,  they  that  are  Clirii^t's,  at  his  coming." 

1*  Rabbi  Akiba  says,  in  the  Talmud,  '*God  shall  take  and  blow  a  trumpet  a  thousand  fodlika 
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The  resurrection  which  Paul  thought  would  attend  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  waft  the  rising  of  the  summoned  spirits  of  the  deceased  from 
their  rest  in  the  uhder^world.  Most  certainly  it  was  not  the  restoration 
of  their  decomposed  bodies  from  their  graves, — although  that  incredible 
surmise  has  been  generally  entertained.  He  says,  while  answering  the 
question,  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  witli  what  body  do  they  come  ? 
'*  That  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sQwest  not  that  body  which  shall  be,  but 
naked  grain :  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him.''  The  com- 
parison is,  that  so  the  naked  soul  is  sown  in  the  under-world,  and  God, 
when  he  raiseth  it,  giveth  it  a  fitting  body.  He  docs  not  hesitate  to  call 
the  man  "a  fool"  who  expects  the  restoration  of  the  same  body  that  was 
buried.  His  whole  argument  is  explicitly  agjainst  that  .idea.  ''  There 
are  bodies  celestial,  as  well  as  bodies  terrestrial :  the  first  man  was  of  the 
earth,  earthy ;  the  second  man  was  the  Lord  from  heaven ;  and  as  we 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly ;  for  flesh  and  Mood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  In 
view  of  these  declarations,  it  is  astonishing  that  any  one  can  suppose  that 
Paul  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  these  present  bodies  and  in  their 
transference  into  heaven.  '*  In  this  tabernacle  we  groan,  being  bur- 
dened," and,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death  ?"  he  crie». 
If  ever  there  was  a  man  whose  goading  experience,  keen  intellectual 
energies,  and  moral  sensibilities,  made  him  weary  of  this  slow,  gros^ 
body,  and  passionately  to  long  for  a  more  corresponding,  swift,  and  pure 
investiture,  it  was  Paul.  A  nd  in  his  theory  of  "  the  glorious  body  of 
Christ,  according  to  which  our  vile  body  shall  be  changed,''  he  relieved 
his  impatience  and  fed  his  desire.  What  his  conception  of  that  body 
was,  definitely,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  doubtless  it  was  the  idea  of.  a  vehicle 
adapted  to  his  mounting  and  ardent  soul,  and  in  many  particulars  very 
unlike  this  present  groaning  load  of  clay. 

The  epistles  of  Paul  contain  no  clear  implication  of  the  notion  of  a  mil- 
lennium,— a  thousand  years'  reign  of  Christ  with  his  saints  on  the  earth 
after  his  second  advent.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  places,  particularly  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  (supposing  that  '^ 
letter  to  be  his,)  he  say^  that  the  Lord  and  they  that  are  his  will  directly 
pass  into  heaven  after  the  consummation  of  his  descent  from  heaven 
and  their  resurrection  from  the  dead.  But  the  declaration  "He  must 
reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet,"  taken  with  its  context, 
is  thought,  by  Bertholdt,  Billroth,  De  Wette,  and  others,  to  imply  that 
Christ  would  establish  a  millennial  kingdom  on  earth,  and  reign  in  it 
engaged  in  vanquishing  all  hostile  forces.  Against  this  exegesis  we  have 
to  say,  first,  that,  so  far  as  tliat  goes,  the  vast  preponderance  of  critical 


yard*  to  leogth,  wbote  «cho  ihall  wond  firam  end  to  end  of  the  world.  At  tbe  first  blast  the  cttrth 
riudl  tmuUle.  At  the  aecood.  Uie  diut  ihali  put.  At  the  third,  the  bones  sh«U  come  together. 
At  the  iMirth,  the  meuibers  shall  grow  warm.  At  the  fifth,  they  shall  be  crowned  with  the  head. 
At  the  sixth.  Che  *o«l  shall  rfr«nter  the  bo4jr.  And  at  the  seventh,  they  shall  stand  erect."  Corrodl, 
Ocecbkfate  des  ChiUasmnn,  band  L  s.  85& 
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authorities  is  opposed  to  it.  Secondly,  if  tliLs  conquest  were  to  be  secured 
on  earth,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  need  occupy  much  time :  one 
hour  might  answer  for  it  as  w^ell  as  a  thousand  years.  There  is  nothing  here 
to  show  that  Paul  means  just  what  the  liabbins  taught.  Thirdly,  even 
if  Paul  supposed  a  considerable  period  must  elapse  before  "all  enemies" 
would  be  subdued,  during  which  period  Christ  must  reign,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  believed  that  reign  would  be  on  earth:  it  might  l)e  in 
heaven.  The  "enemies"  referred  to  are,  in  part  at  least,  the  wicked 
spirits  occupying  the  regions  of  the  upper  air;  for  he  specifies  these 
"  principalities,  authorities,  and  powers.''*"  And  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  represents  God  as  saying  to  Jesus,  "Sit  thou  on  my  right 
hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool."  Fourthly,  it  seems 
certain  that,  if  in  the  apostle's  thought  a  thousand  years  were  inter- 
polated between  Clirist's  second  coming  and  the  delivering  of  his  media- 
torial sceptre  to  God,  he  would  have  said  so, — ^at  least  somewhere  in 
his  writings.  He  would  naturally  have  dwelt  upon  it  a  little,  as  the 
Chiliasts  did  so  much.  Instead  of  that,  he  rej)eatiHlly  contradicts  it. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  with  RUckert,  we  cannot  see  any  reason  for  not 
supposing  that,  according  to  Paul,  "  the  end'*  was  immediately  to  succeed 
"the  coming,"  as  eha  would  properly  indicate.  The  doctrine  of  a  long 
earthly  reign  of  Christ  is  not  deduced /rom  this  passage,  by  candid  inter- 
pretation, because  it  must  be  there,  but  foisted  iiito  it,  by  Rabbinical  in- 
formation, because  it  niaf/  be  there. 

Paul  distinctly  teaches  that  the  believers  who  died  before  the  second 
coming  of  the  Savior  would  remain  in  the  under-world  until  that  event, 
when  they  and  the  transformed  living  should  ascend  "  together  with  the 
Lord."  All  the  relevant  expressions  in  his  epistles,  save  two,  are  obvi- 
ously in  harmony  with  this  conception  of  a  temporary  subterranean 
sojourn,  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  Jesus  from  heaven  to  usher  in  the 
resurrection.  But  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  he  writes,  "Abiding  in  the  body  we  are  absent  from  the 
Lord."  It  is  usually  inferred,  from  these  words  and  those  which  follow 
them,  that  the  a[>ostle  expected  whenever  he  died  to  be  instantly  with 
Christ.  Certainly  they  do  mean  pretty  nearly  that;  but  they  mean 
it  in  connection  with  the  second  advent  and  the  accompanying  circum- 
stances and  events ;  for  Paul  believed  that  many  of  the  disciples — ^pos- 
sibly himself — ^would  live  until  Christ's  coming.  All  through  these  two 
chapters  (the  fourth  and  fifth)  it  is  obvious,  from  the  marked  use  of  the 
terms  "  wo"  and  "you,"  and  from  other  considerations,  that  "we"  here 
refers  solely  to  the  writer,  the  individual  Paul.  It  is  the  plural  of  accom- 
modation used  by  common   custom  and  consent.      In  the  form  of  a 


*>Tho  upociTptud  **  AMrmion  of  Iminh,**  lUroady  npokpn  of.  gircs  a  doUilc^l  dewrriptlcni  of  the 
upper  air  as  occupied  by  Sfttan  and  his  angels.  amonR  wliom  flghting  and  evil  d«eds  rage;  bat 
Clirist  in  his  ascent  eonqners  and  spoils  them  all,  and  shows  himself  a  victor  ever  brightening  as  he 
rises  surcttflsively  through  the  whole  seven  heavens  to  the  feet  of  Qod.  Aacenrio  Vatts  Isaiai 
cap.  vi.-x. 
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slight  paraphrase  we  may  unfold  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
hand.  "In  this  body  I  am  afiQicted:  not  that  I  would  merely  be  released 
from  it,  for  then  I  should  be  a  naked  spirit.  But  I  earnestly  desire,  un- 
clothing myself  of  this  earthly  body,  at  the  same  time  to  clothe  myself 
with  my  heavenly  body,  that  I  may  lose  all  my  mortal  part  and  its  woes 
in  the  full  experience  of  heaven's  eternal  life.  God  has  determined  that 
this  result  shall  come  to  me  sooner  or  later,  and  has  given  me  a  pledge 
of  it  in  the  witnessing  spirit.  But  it  cannot  happen  so  long  as  I  tarry  in 
the  flesh,  the  Lord  delaying  his  appearance.  Having  the  infallible  ear- 
nest of  the  spirit,  I  do  not  dread  the  change,  but  desire  to  hasten  it. 
Confident  of  acceptance  in  that  day  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  before 
which  we  must  all  then  stand,  I  long  for  the  crisis  when,  divested  of  this 
body  and  invested  with  the  immortal  form  wrought  for  me  by  God,  I 
shall  be  with  the  Lord.  Still,  knowing  the  terror  which  shall  environ 
the  Lord  at  his  coming  to  judgment,  I  plead  with  men  to  be  prepared." 
Whoever  carefully  examines  the  whole  connected  passage,  from  iv.  6  to 
V.  16,  will  see,  we  think,  that  the  above  paraphrase  truly  exposes  its 
meaning. 

The  other  text  alluded  to  as  an  apparent  exception  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  residence  in  the  lower  land  of  ghosts  intervening  between  death  and 
the  ascension,  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians: — *'I  am  in  a  strait 
betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  witli  Christ,  which  is  far 
better ;  but  that  I  should  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you.'' 
There  are  three  possible  ways  of  regarding  this  passage.  First,  we  may 
suppose  that  Paul,  seeing  the  advent  of  the  Lord  postponed  longer  and 
longer,  changed  his  idea  of  the  intermediate  state  of  deceased  Christians, 
and  thought  they  would  spend  that  period  of  waiting  in  heaven,  not  in 
Hades.  Neander  advocates  this  view.  But  there  is  little  to  sustain  it, 
and  it  is  loaded  with  fatal  difficulties.  A  change  of  faith  so  important  and 
so  bright  in  its  view  as  this  must  have  seemed  under  the  circumstances 
would  have  been  clearly  and  fully  stated.  Attention  would  have  been 
earnestly  invited  to  so  great  a  favor  and  comfort ;  exultation  and  grati- 
tude would  have  been  expressed  over  so  unheard-of  a  boon.  Moreover, 
what  had  occurred  to  effect  the  alleged  new  belief?  The  unexpected 
delay  of  Christ's  coming  might  make  the  apostle  wish  that  his  departed 
friends  were  tarrying  above  the  sky  instead  of  beneath  the  sepulchre;  but 
it  could  furnish  no  ground  to  warrant  a  sudden  faith  in  that  wish  as  a 
fulfilled  fact.  Besides,  the  truth  is  that  Paul  never  ceased,  even  to  the 
last,  to  expect  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Lord  and  to  regard  the  interval 
as  a  comparative  trifle.  In  this  very  epistle  he  says,  **  The  Lord  is  at 
hand:  be  careful  for  nothing."  Secondly,  we  may  imagine  that  he  ex- 
pected himself,  as  a  divinely-chosen  and  specially-favored  servant,  to  go 
to  Christ  in  heaven  as  soon  as  he  died,  if  that  should  happen  before 
the  Lord's  appearance,  while  the  great  multitude  of  believers  would 
abide  in  the  under-world  until  the  general  resurrection.  The  death  he 
was  in  peril  of  and  is  referring  to  was  that  of  martyrdom  for  the  gospel 
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at  the  hands  of  Nero.  And  many  of  the  Fathers  maintained  that  in 
the  case  of  every  worthy  Christian  martyr  there  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  doom,  and  that  he  was  permitted  to  enter  heaven  at  once.  Still, 
to  argue  such  a  thought  in  the  text  before  us  requires  an  hypothesis  far- 
fetched and  unsupported  by  a  single  clear  declaration  of  the  apostle  him- 
self. Thirdly,  we  may  assume— and  it  seems  to  us  by  far  the  least-encum- 
bered and  the  most  plausible  theory  that  attempts  to  meet  the  case- 
that  Paul  believed  there  would  be  vouchsafed  to  the  faithful  Christian 
during  his  transient  abode  in  the  under-world  a  more  intimate  and 
blessed  spiritual  fellowship  with  his  Master  than  he  could  experience 
while  in  the  flesh.  *'  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death  [separation 
fr6m  the  body]  nor  depth  [the  under-world]  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  God's  love,  which  he  has  manifested  through  Christ."  He  may 
refer,  therefore,  by  his  hopes  of  being  straightway  with  Christ  on  leaving 
the  body,  to  a  spiritual  communion  with  him  in  the  dbembodied  state 
below,  and  not  to  his  physical  presence  in  the  supernal  realm,  the  latter 
not  being  attainable  previous  to  the  resurrection.  Indeed,  a  little  farther 
on  in  this  siime  epistle,  he  plainly  shows  that  he  did  not  anticipate  being 
received  to  heaven  until  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  He  says, 
**  We  look  for  the  Savior  from  heaven,  who  shall  change  our  vile  body 
and  fashion  it  like  unto  his  own  glorious  body."  This  change  is  the 
preliminary  preparation  to  ascent  to  heaven, — ^which  change  he  repeat- 
edly represents  as  indispensable. 

What  Paul  believed  would  be  the  course  and  fate  of  things  on  earth 
after  the  final  consummation  of  Christ's  mission  is  a  matter  of  inference 
from  his  brief  and  partial  hints.  The  most  probable  and  consistent  view 
which  can  bo  constructed  from  those  hints  is  this.  He  thought  all  man- 
kind would  become  reconciled  and  obedient  to  God,  and  that  death,  losing 
its  punitive  character,  would  become  what  it  was  originally  intended  to  be, 
— ^the  mere  change  of  the  earthly  for  a  heavenly  body  preparatory  to  a 
direct  ascension.  **  Tlien  shall  the  Son  himself  be  subject  unto  Him  that 
put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  Then  placid  vir- 
tues and  innocent  joys  should  fill  the  world,  and  human  life  be  what 
it  was  in  Eden  ere  guilt  forbade  angelic  visitants  and  converse  with 
heaven.**  "  So  when" — without  a  previous  descent  into  Hades,  as  the  con« 
text  proves — "  this  mortal  sliall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be 
brought  to  pass  the  saying  which  is  written,  *  Death  shall  be  swallowed 
up  in  victory.  O  Death,  thou  last  enemy,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  Hades, 
thou  gloomy  prison,  where  is  thy  victory  ?* "  The  exposition  just  offered 
is  confirmed  by  its  striking  adaptedness  to  the  whole  Pauline  scheme. 
It  is  also  the  interpretation  given  by  the  earliest  Fathers,  and  by  the 
Church  in  general  until  now.    This  idea  of  men  being  changed  and 

^  Neander  thinlu  Paura  idea  vraa  that  "  the  perfected  kingdom  of  Qod  would  then  blend  itself 
harmoniously  throughout  his  unbounded  dominions."  We  believe  his  apprehension  Is  correct.  This 
globe  would  become  a  part  of  the  general  paradise,  an  ante-room  or  a  lower  story  to  the  Temple  of 
the  Universe. 
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rising  into  heaven  without  at  all  entering  the  disembodied  state  belovr 
was  evidently  in  the  mind  of  Milton  when  he  wrote  the  following 
lines: — 

**  And  from  thoM  corporeal  nutrimentf,  perhaps. 
Your  bodies  may  at  last  torn  all  to  iipirit, 
Andf  wlng*d,  ascend  ethereal, — may,  at  choice, 
Here,  or  in  hearenly  paradise,  dwelL" 

It  now  remains  to  see  what  Paul  thought  was  to  be  the  final  portion  of 
the  hardened  and  persevering  sinner.  One  class  of  passages  in  his  writ- 
ings, if  taken  by  themselves,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  on  that  point 
he  had  no  fixed  convictions  in  regard  to  particulars,  but,  thinking  these 
beyond  the  present  reach  of  reason,  contented  himself  with  the  general 
assurance  that  all  such  persons  would  meet  their  just  deserts,  and  there 
left  the  subject  in  obscurity.  "  God  will  render  to  every  man — to  the 
Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek — according  to  his  deeds."  "  Whatsoever 
a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.''  *'  So  then  every  one  of  us  shall 
give  an  account  of  himself  to  God."  "At  the  judgmentrseat  of  Christ 
every  one  shall  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he 
hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  bad."  From  these  and 
a  few  kindred  texts  we  might  infer  that  the  author,  aware  that  he  "knew 
but  in  part,"  simply  held  the  belief — without  attempting  to  pry  into  spe- 
cial methods,  details,  and  results — that  at  the  time  of  the  judgment  all 
should  have  exact  justice.  He  may,  however,  have  unfolded  in  his 
preaching  minutioi  of  faith  not  explained  in  his  letters. 

A  second  class  of  passages  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  would  naturally  cause 
the  common  reader  to  conclude  that  he  imagined  that  the  unrcgene- 
rate — those  unfit  for  the  presence  of  God — were  to  be  annihilated  when 
Christ,  after  his  second  coming,  should  return  to  heaven  with  his  saints. 
"  Those  who  know  not  God  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Christ  shall  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  and  glory  of  the 
Lord  when  he  shall  come."  "  The  end  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  is  destruction."  "The  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction." 
"  As  many  as  have  sinned  without  law  shall  perish  without  law."  But  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  here  rendered  "  destruction"  need  not 
signify  annihilation.  It  often,  even  in  Paul's  epistles,  plainly  means 
severe  punishment,  dreadful  misery,  moral  ruin,  and  retribution.  For 
example,  "foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition,"  "piercing  them  through  with  many  sorrows."  It  may  or 
may  not  have  that  sense  in  the  instances  above  cited.  Their  meaning  is 
intrinsically  uncertain :  we  must  bring  other  passages  and  distinct  con- 
siderations to  aid  our  interpretation. 

From  a  third  selection  of  texts  in  Paul's  epistles  it  is  not  strange  that 
some  persons  have  deduced  the  doctrine  of  unconditional,  universal  sal- 
vation. "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 
But  the  genuine  explanation  of  this  sentence,  we  are  constrained  to  be- 
lieve, is  as  follows : — "  As,  following  after  the  example  of  Adam,  all  souls 
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descend  below,  so,  following  after  Christ,  nil  shall  be  raised  up," — that  is, 
at  the  judgment,  after  which  event  some  may  be  taken  to  heaven,  others 
banished  again  into  Hades.  "  We  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  tho 
Savior  of  all  men,  esi)ecially  of  them  that  believe,"  This  means  that  all 
men  have  been  saved  now  from  the  unconditional  sentence  to  Hades 
brought  on  them  by  the  first  sin,  but  not  all  know  the  glad  tidings: 
those  who  receive  them  into  believing  hearts  are  already  exulting 
over  their  deliverance  and  their  hopes  of  heaven.  All  are  objectively 
saved  from  the  unavoidable  and  universal  necessity  of  Iladean  imprison- 
ment ;  the  oboiUent  believers  are  also  subjectively  saved  from  the  contin- 
gent and  personal  risk  of  incurring  that  doom.  **  God  hath  shut  them 
all  up  together  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all."  **  All" 
here  means  both  Jews  and  Gentiles;  and  the  reference  is  to  the  universal 
annulment  of  the  universal  fatality,  and  the  impartial  oiler  of  heaven  to 
everv  one  who  sanctifies  the  truth  in  his  heart.  In  some  cases  the  word 
"all"  is  ustxi  with  rhetorical  looseness,  not  with  logical  rigidness,  and 
denotes  merely  all  Christians.  RUckert  shows  this  well  in  his  comment- 
ary on  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  In  other  instances  the 
universality,  which  is  indeed  plainly  there,  applies  to  the  removal  from 
the  race  of  the  inherited  doom :  while  a  conditionality  is  unquestionably 
implied  as  to  the  actual  salvation  of  each  pei-son.  We  say  Paul  does  con- 
stantly represent  personal  salvation  as  depending  on  conditions,  as  beset 
by  perils  and  to  be  earnestly  striven  for.  "  Lest  that  by  any  means  I 
myself  should  be  a  castaway."  "  Deliver  such  an  one  to  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Ix)rd  Jesus."  "Wherefore  we  labor,  that,  whether  present  or  absent,  we 
may  be  accepted  of  tho  Lord."  "  To  them  that  are  saved  we  are  a  savor 
of  life  unto  life ;  to  them  that  perish,  a  savor  of  death  unto  death." 
"  Charge  them  that  arc  rich  that  they  be  humble  and  do  good,  laying  up 
in  store  a  good  foundation,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life."  It  is 
clear,  from  these  and  many  similar  passages  of  Paul,  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  unconditional  salvation,  the  positive  mechanical  salvation, 
of  all  individuals,  but  held  personal  salvation  to  be  a  contingent  problem, 
to  bo  worked  out,  through  the  permitting  grace  of  God,  by  Christian 
faith,  works,  and  character.  How  plainly  this  is  containeti,  too,  in  his 
doctrine  of  "a  resurrection  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,"  and  of  a  day  of 
judgment,  from  whose  august  tribunal  Christ  is  to  pronounce  sentence 
according  to  each  man*s  deeds !  At  the  same  time,  the  undeniable  fact 
deserves  particular  remembrance  that  ho  says,  and  apjmrently  knows, 
nothing  whatever  of  a  hell,  in  tho  present  ac^ceptation  of  that  term, 
— a  prison-house  of  fiery  tortures.  lie  assigns  the  realm  of  Satan  and 
the  evil  spirits  to  tho  air,  the  vexed  region  between  earth  and  heaven, 
according  to  the  demonology  of  his  age  and  country." 


»  A  detailed  and  mcwt  ctirioaa  account  of  tliit  region,  which  he  colli  Tartanui,  is  fiTcn  by  Augni^ 
tine.    De  Qen.  ad.  lit.  lib.  ill.  cap.  14, 15,  od.  Bencdictliue. 
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Finally,  there  is  a  fourth  class  of  passages,  from  which  we  miglit  infer 
that  the  apostle's  faith  merely  excluded  the  reprobate  from  participating 
in  the  ascent  with  Christ, — -just  as  some  of  the  Pharisees  excluded  the 
Gentiles  from  their  resurrection, — and  there  left  the  subject  in  darkness. 
"  They  that  are  Christ's,"  "  the  dead  in  Christ,  shall  rise."  "  No  sen- 
sualist, extortioner,  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God."  "There  is  laid  up  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord  shall  give  in  that  day  to  all  them  that  love  his  appearing."  In 
all  these,  and  in  many  other  cases,  there  is  a  marked  omission  of  any 
reference  to  the  ultimate  positive  di8])osal  of  the  wicked.  Still,  against 
the  supposition  of  his  holding  the  doctrine  that  all  except  good  Christians 
would  be  left  below  eternally,  we  have  his  repeated  explicit  avowals. 
"  I  have  hope  towards  God  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  both  of  the 
just  and  the  ui^just."  **  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ."  These  last  statements,  however,  prove  only  that  Paul  thought 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  would  be  raised  up  and  judged :  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  the  condemned  would  afterwards  either 
be  annihilated,  or  remanded  everlastingly  to  the  under-world.  This  very 
belief,  we  think,  is  contained  in  that  remarkable  passage  where  Paul  writes 
to  the  Philippians  that  he  strives  **  if  by  any  means  he  may  attain  unto 
the  resurrection."  Now,  the  common  resurrection  of  the  dead  for  judg- 
ment needed  not  to  be  striven  for:  it  would  occur  to  all  unconditionally. 
But  there  is  another  resurrection,  or  another  part  remaining  to  complete 
the  resurrection, — namely,  after  the  judgment,  a  rising  of  the  accepted  to 
heaven.  All  shall  rise  from  Hades  upon  the  earth  to  judgment.  This 
Paul  calls  simply  the  resurrection,  avdaraaiq.  After  the  judgment,  the 
accepted  shall  rise  to  heaven.  This  Paul  calls,  with  distinctive  emphasis, 
i^avaaraoiqj  the  pre-eminent  or  complete  resurrection, — the  prefix  being 
used  as  an  intensive.  This  is  what  the  apostle  considers  uncertain  and 
labors  to  secure,  "stretching  forward  and  pressing  towards  the  goal  for  the 
prize  of  that  call  upwards,"  Avw,  (that  invitation  to  heaven,)  "which  God 
has  extended  through  Christ."  Those  who  are  condemned  at  the  judgment 
can  have  no  part  in  this  completion  of  the  resurrection,  cannot  enter  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  but  must  be  "  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  and  glory  of  the  Lord," — ^that  is,  as  we  suppose  is  sig- 
nified, be  thrust  into  the  under-world  for  evermore. 

As  unessential  to  our  object,  we  have  omitted  an  exposition  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  the  natural  rank  and  proper  or  delegated  offices  of 
Christ  in  the  universe ;  also  an  examination  of  the  validity  of  the  doubts 
and  arguments  brought  against  the  genuineness  of  the  lesser  epistles 
ascribed  to  Paul.  In  close,  we  will  sum  up  in  brief  array  the  leading  con- 
ceptions in  his  view  of  the  last  things.  First,  there  is  a  world  of  immortal 
light  and  bliss  over  the  sky,  the  exclusive  abode  of  God  and  the  angels 
from  of  old ;  and  there  is  a  dreary  world  of  darkness  and  repose  under 
the  earth,  the  abode  of  all  departed  human  spirits.  Secondly,  death  was 
originally  meant  to  lead  souls  into  heaven,  clothed  in  new  and  divine 
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bodies,  immediately  on  the  fall  of  the  present  tabernacle ;  but  sin  broke 
that  plan  and  doomed  souls  to  pass  disembodied  into  Hades.  Thirdly, 
the  Mosaic  disi>ensation  of  law  could  not  deliver  men  from  that  sen- 
tence; but  God  had  promised  Abraham  that  through  one  of  his  pos- 
terity they  should  be  delivered.  To  fulfil  that  promise  Christ  came.  He 
illustrated  God's  unpurchased  love  and  forgiveness  and  determination  to 
restore  the  original  plan,  as  if  men  had  never  sinned.  Christ  effected 
this  aim,  in  cot\junction  with  his  teachings,  by  dying,  descending  into 
Hades, — as  if  the  doom  of  a  sinful  man  were  upon  him  also, — subduing 
the  powers  of  that  prison-house,  rising  again,  and  ascending  into  heaven, 
— the  first  one  ever  admitted  there  from  among  the  dead, — thus  exempli- 
fying the  fulfilled  **  expectation  of  the  creature  that  was  groaning  and  tra- 
vailing in  pain"  to  be  born  into  the  freedom  of  the  heavenly  glory  of 
the  sons  of  God.  Fourthly,  **  justification  by  faith,"  therefore,  means  the 
redemption  from  Ha^les  by  acceptance  of  the  dispensation  of  free  grace 
which  is  proclaimed  in  the  gospel.  Fifthly,  every  sanctified  believer  re- 
ceives a  pledge  or  earnest  of  the  spirit  sealing  him  as  God's  and  assuring 
him  of  acceptance  with  Christ  and  of  advance  to  heaven.  Sixthly,  Christ 
is  speedily  to  come  a  second  time, — come  in  glor}'  and  power  irresistible, 
— to  consummate  his  mission,  raise  the  dead,  judge  the  world,  establish 
a  new  order  of  things,  and  return  into  heaven  with  his  chosen  ones. 
Seventhly,  the  stubbornly  wicked  portion  of  mankind  will  be  returned 
eternally  into  the  under-world.  Eighthly,  after  the  judgment  the  sub- 
terranean realm  of  death  will  bo  shut  up,  no  more  souls  going  into  it, 
but  all  men  at  their  dissolution  being  instantly  invested  with  spiritual 
bodies  and  ascending  to  the  glories  of  the  Iiord.  Finally,  Jesus — having 
put  down  all  enemies  and  restored  the  primeval  paradise— will  yield  up 
his  mediatorial  throne,  and  God  the  Father  be  all  in  all. 

The  preparatory  rudiments  of  this  system  of  the  last  things  existed  in 
the  belief  of  the  age,  and  it  was  itself  composed  by  the  union  of  a  theo- 
retic interpretation  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  connected  phenomena 
succeeding  his  death,  with  the  elements  of  Fharasaic  Judaism,  all  mingled 
in  the  crucible  of  the  soul  of  Paul  and  fused  by  the  fires  of  his  ex]>eri- 
ence.  It  illustrates  a  great  number  of  puzzling  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, without  the  necessity  of  recourse  to  the  unnatural,  incredible, 
unwarranted  dogmas  associated  with  them  by  the  unique,  isolated  pecu- 
liarities of  Calvinism.  The  interpretation  given  above,  moreover,  has 
this  strong  confirmation  of  its  accuracy, — namely,  that  it  is  arrived  at 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  thought  and  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
first  century,  not  from  the  stand-point  of  the  theology  and  experience  of 
the  educated  Christian  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER    V. 
John's  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

We  are  now  to  see  if  we  can  determine  and  explain  what  were  the 
Tiews  of  the  Apostle  John  upon  the  subject  of  death  and  life,  condemna- 
tion and  salvation,  the  resurrection  and  immortality.  To  understand 
his  opinions  on  these  points,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  examine  his 
general  system  of  theological  thought.  John  is  regarded  as  the  writer 
of  the  proem  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  also  of  three  brief  epistles.  There 
are  such  widely-spread  doubts  of  his  being  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
that  it  has  seemed  better  to  examine  that  production  separately,  leaving 
each  one  free  to  attribute  its  doctrine  of  the  last  things  to  whatever 
person — ^known  or  unknown — he  believes  wrote  the  book.  It  is  true  that 
the  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel  itself  is  powerfully  disputed ;  but  an 
investigation  of  that  question  would  lead  us  too  far  and  detain  us  too 
long  from  our  real  aim,  which  is  not  to  discuss  the  genuineness  or  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  documents,  but  to  show  their  meaning 
in  what  they  actually  contain  and  imply  concerning  a  future  life.  It  is 
necessary  to  premise  that  we  think  it  certain  that  John  wrote  with  some 
reference  to  the  sprouting  philosophy  of  his  time,  the  Platonic  and 
Oriental  speculations  so  early  engrafted  upon  the  stock  of  Christian 
doctrine.  For  the  peculiar  theories  which  were  matured  and  systema- 
tized in  the  second  and  third  centuries  by  the  Gnostic  sects  were  float- 
ing about,  in  crude  and  fragmentary  forms,  at  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, when  the  apostle  wrote.  They  immediately  awakened  dissension 
and  alarm,  cries  of  heresy  and  orthodoxy,  in  the  Cliurch.  Some  modern 
writers  deny  the  presence  in  the  New  Testament  of  any  allusion  to  such 
views;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  on  the  other  side — internal,  from 
similarity  of  phrase,  and  external,  from  the  testimony  of  early  Fathers — 
la,  when  accumulated  and  appreciated,  overwhelming.  Among  these 
Gnostic  notions  the  most  distinctive  and  prominent  was  the  belief  that 
the  world  was  created  and  the  Jewish  dispensation  given,  not  by  the  true 
and  infinite  God,  but  by  a  subordinate  and  imperfect  deity,  the  absolute 
God  remaining  separate  from  all  created  things,  unknown  and  afar,  in 
the  sufficiency  of  his  aboriginal  pleroma  or  fulness.  The  Gnostics  also 
maintained  that  Creative  Power,  Reason,  Life,  Truth,  Love,  and  other 
kindred  realities/  were  individual  beings,  who  had  emanated  from  God, 
and  who  by  their  own  efficiency  constructed,  illuminated,  and  carried  on 
the  various  provinces  of  creation  and  races  of  existence.  Many  other 
opinions,  fanciful,  absurd,  or  recondite,  which  they  held,  it  is  not  neces- 
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Bary  here  to  stAte.  The  evangolist,  without  alluding  perhaps  to  any  par- 
ticular teachers  or  systems  of  these  doctrines,  but  only  to  their  general 
scope,  traverses  by  his  declarations  partially  the  same  ground  of  thought 
which  they  cover,  stating  dogmatically  the  positive  facts  as  he  appre- 
hended them.  He  agrees  with  some  of  the  Cinostic  doctrines  and  dilTers 
from  others,  not  setting  himself  to  follow  or  to  op|)ose  them  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  to  do  either  as  the  truth  seemed  to  him  to  require. 

There  are  two  methods  of  seeking  the  meaning  of  the  introduction  to 
the  fourth  Gospel  where  the  Johannean  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  con- 
densed. We  may  study  it  grammatically,  or  historically  ;  morally,  or 
metaphysically  ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  experimental  religious  faith, 
or  from  that  of  contemporary'  speculative  philosophy.  He  who  omits 
either  of  these  ways  of  regarding  the  subject  must  arrive  at  an  inter- 
pretation essentially  defective.  Both  modi'^  of  investigation  are  indis- 
pensable for  acquiring  a  full  comprehension  of  the  expressions  employed 
and  the  thoughts  intended.  But  to  be  fitted  to  understand  the  theme 
in  its  historical  aspect — which,  in  this  case,  for  purj>oses  of  criticism,  is 
by  far  the  more  important — one  must  be  intelligently  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  personification  of  the  Wisdom,  also  of  the  Word,  of  God ; 
with  the  Platonic  conception  of  archetypal  ideas;  with  the  Alexandrian- 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Logos ;  and  with  the  relevant  Gnostic  and 
Christian  speculation  and  phraseology  of  the  first  two  centuries.  Espe- 
cially must  the  student  be  familiar  with  Philo,  who  was  an  eminent 
Platonic  Jewish  philosopher  and  a  celebrated  writer,  flourishing  previous 
to  the  composition  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  in  which,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  superhuman  predicate  of  Christ  which  may  not  be  paralleled 
with  striking  closeness  from  his  extant  works.  In  all  these  fields  are 
found,  in  imperfect  proportions  and  fragments,  the  materials  which  are 
developed  in  John's  belief  of  the  Logos  become  flesh.  To  present  all 
these  materials  here  wouhl  be  somewhat  out  of  place  and  would  re- 
quire too  much  room.  We  shall,  therefore,  simply  state,  as  briefly 
and  clearly  as  possible,  the  final  conclusions  to  which  a  thorough  study 
has  led  us,  drawing  such  illustrations  as  we  do  advance  almost  entirely 
from  Philo.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  sec  in  smallest  comiMLSs  and  most 
lucid  order  the  facts  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a  judgment  is  referred 
to  LUcke*s  "Dissertation  on  the  Logos,"*  to  Norton's  "Statement  of 
Reasons,'*  and  to  Neander's  exjiosition  of  the  Johannean  theology  in 
his  "Planting  and  Training  of  the  Church."  Nearly  everj'  thing  im- 
portant, both  external  and  internal,  is  coIlcK^ted  in  these  three  sources 
taken  together,  and  set  forth  with  great  candor,  power,  and  skill.  Dif- 
fering in  their  conclusionvS  they  supply  pretty  adequate  means  for  the 
independent  student  to  conclude  for  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  what  view  of  the  Father  himself,  the  absolute  Deity, 


1  Th<>rc  in  an  Englbh  translation  of  it,  by  Profcstfor  G.  K,  Noy(>«,  in  the  numbera  of  the  Christian 
£jiainiDcr  for  March  and  May,  1849. 
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do  these  writings  present?  John  conceives  of  God — no  one  can  well 
collate  the  relevant  texts  in  his  works  without  perceiving  this — as  the 
one  i)erfect  and  eternal  Spirit,  in  himself  invisible  to  mortal  eyes, — the 
Personal  Love,  Life,  Truth,  Light,  **  in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all." 
This  corresponds  entirely  with  the  purest  and  highest  idea  the  human 
mind  can  form  of  the  one  uncreated  infinite  God.  The  apostle,  then, 
^oing  back  to  the  period  anterior  to  the  material  creation,  and  soaring 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  sole  God,  does  not  conceive  of  him  as  being 
utterly  alone,  but  as  having  a  Son  with  him,  an  **  only-begotten  Son,"  a 
"beloved  companion  "before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  **  In  the 
l>eginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  was  with  God,  and  the  Logos 
uras  God.  He  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things  were  made 
through  him,  and  without  him  was  nothing  made  that  was  made."  The 
true  explanation  of  these  words,  according  to  their  undeniable  historical 
and  their  unforced  grammatical  meaning,  is  as  follows.  Before  the  material 
creation,  when  God  was  yet  the  sole  being,  his  first  production,  the  Logos, 
was  a  Son,  at  once  the  image  of  himself  and  the  idea  of  the  yet  un- 
created world.  By  him — this  personal  Idea,  Son,  or  Logos — all  things 
were  afterward  created;  or,  more  exactly,  through  him,  by  means  of  him, 
all  things  became, — that  is,  were  brought,  from  their  being  in  a  state  of 
conception  in  the  mind  of  God,  into  actual  existence  in  space  and  time. 
Thus  Philo  says,  "God  is  the  most  generic ;  second  is  the  Logos  of  God."* 
"The  Logos  is  the  first-begotten  Son."'  "  The  Logos  of  God  is  above  the 
whole  world,  and  is  the  most  ancient  and  generic  of  all  that  had  a  begin- 
ning."* "  Nothing  intervenes  between  the  Logos  and  God  on  whom  he 
rest*."*  "  This  sensible  world  is  the  junior  son  of  God ;  the  Senior  is  the 
Idea,"*  or  Logos.  "  The  shadow  and  seeming  portrait  of  God  is  his 
Logos,  by  which,  as  by  an  assumed  instrument,  he  made  the  world.  As 
God  is  the  origirud  of  the  image  here  called  shadow,  so  this  image  becomes 
the  original  of  other  things."^  "  The  intelligible  world,  or  world  of 
archetypal  ideas,  is  the  Logos  of  the  world-creating  God;  as  an  intel- 
ligible or  ideal  city  is  the  thought  of  the  architect  reflecting  to  build  a 
sensible  city."*  "Of  the  world,  God  is  the  cause  by  which,  the  four  ele- 
ments the  material  from  which,  the  Logos  the  instrument  through  which, 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator  the  end  for  which,  it  was  made."*  These 
citations  from  Philo  clearly  show,  in  various  stages  of  development,  that 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  which  began — first  arguing  to  the  Divine  Being 
from  human  analogies — with  separating  the  conception  of  a  plan  in  the 
mind  of  God  from  its  execution  in  fact;  proceeded  with  personifying  that 
plan,  or  sum  of  ideas,  as  a  mediating  agent  between  motive  and  action, 
between  impulse  and  fulfilment;  and  ended  with  hypostatizing  the 
arranging  power  of  the  Divine  thought  as  a  separate  being,  his  intel- 

s  MADgey's  edltkMi  of  PhOo,  toI.  1.  p.  82.  *  Ibid.  p.  308.  *  Ibid.  p.  121. 

»lbid.p.6«>.  •Ibid.  p.  277.  T  ibid.  p.  100.  •  Ibid. p.  6. 

•  Ibid.  p.  101 
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lectuiil  image  or  Son,  his  first  and  perfect  production.  They  unequivo- 
cally ex[)re.ss  these  thoughts :  that  God  is  the  only  being  who  was  from 
eternity ;  that  the  Logos  was  the  first-begotten,  antemundane  being ,  that 
he  was  the  likeness,  image,  immediate  manifestation,  of  the  Father;  that 
lie  was  the  medium  of  creation,  the  instrumental  means  in  the  outward 
formation  of  the  world.  History  shows  us  this  doctrine  unfolded  by 
minute  steps, — ^which  it  would  be  tedious  to  follow, — from  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  to  Philo  Judaius  and  John,  from  Plato  to  Justin  Martyr 
and  Athanasius.  But  the  rapid  sketch  just  presented  may  be  sufficient 
now. 

When  it  is  written,  "  and  the  Logos  wcu  God,"  the  meaning  is  not 
strictly  literal.  To  guard  against  its  being  so  considered,  the  author 
tautologically  repeats  what  ho  had  said  immediately  before,  *'  the  same 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God."  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  Logos  is 
strictly  identical  with  God,  the  verses  make  utter  nonsense.  **  In  the 
beginning  was  God,  and  God  was  with  God,  and  God  was  God.  God  was 
in  the  beginning  with  God."  But  suppose  the  Logos  to  mean  an  ante- 
mundane  but  subordinate  being,  who  was  a  perfect  image  or  likeness  of 
God,  and  the  sense  is  both  clear  and  satisfactory,  and  no  violence  is  done 
either  to  historical  data  or  to  grammatical  demands.  '*  And  the  Logos 
tpos  God," — that  is,  was  the  mirror  or  fac-simile  of  God.  So,  employing 
the  same  idiom,  we  are  accustomed  to  say  of  an  accurate  representation 
of  a  person.  It  is  the  very  man  himself!  Or,  without  the  use  of  this 
idiom,  we  may  explain  the  expression  "  the  Logos  was  God"  thus : — He 
stands  in  the  place  of  God  to  the  lower  creation :  practically  considered, 
he  is  as  God  to  us.  As  Philo  writes,  **  To  the  wise  and  perfect  the  Most 
High  is  God ;  but  to  us,  imperfect  beings,  the  Logos — God's  interpreter — 
is  God."" 

The  inward  significance  of  the  Logos-doctrine,  in  all  its  degrees  and 
phases,  circumstantially  and  essentially,  from  first  to  last,  is  the  revelaiian 
of  God.  God  himself,  in  himself,  is  conceived  as  absolutely  withdrawn 
beyond  the  apprehension  of  men,  in  boundless  immensity  and  inaccessible 
secrecy.  His  own  nature  is  hidden,  as  a  thought  is  hidden  in  the  mind  ; 
but  he  has  the  power  of  revealing  it,  as  a  thought  is  revealed  by  speaking 
it  in  a  word.  That  uttered  word  is  the  Logos,  and  is  afterwards  conceived 
as  a  person,  and  as  creative,  then  as  building  and  glorifying  the  world. 
All  of  God  that  is  sent  forth  from  passive  concealment  into  active  mani<< 
festation  is  the  Logos.  '^The  term  Logos  comprehends,"  Norton  sa^'s, 
*'  all  the  attributes  of  God  manifested  in  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  universe."  The  Logos  is  the  hypostasis  of  "the  unfolded  por- 
tion," "  the  revealing  power,"  "  the  self-showing  faculty,"  *'  the  manifest- 
ing action,"  of  God.  The  essential  idea,  then,  concerning  the  Logos  is 
that  he  is  the  means  through  which  the  hidden  God  comes  to  the  cogni' 
zance  of  his  creatures.     In  harmony  with  this  prevailing  philosophy  one 


10  Mangey'i  cditioa  of  PhUo,  vol.  ii.  p.  128. 
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who  believed  the  Logos  to  have  been  incarnated  in  Christ  would  Bup- 
poBe  the  purpose  of  his  incarnation  to  be  the  fuller  revelation  of  God  to 
men.  And  Martineau  says,  **  The  view  of  revelation  which  is  implicated 
in  the  folds  of  the  Logos-doctrine  that  everywhere  pervades  the  fourth 
Gospel,  is  that  it  js  the  appearance  to  beings  who  have  something  of  a 
divine  spirit  within  them,  of  a  yet  diviner  without  them,  leading  thepi 
to  the  divinest  of  all,  who  embraces  them  both.''  This  is  a  fine  statement 
of  the  practical  religious  aspect  of  John's  conception  of  the  nature  and 
office  of  the  Savior. 

Since  he  regarded  God  as  personal  love,  life,  truth,  and  light,  and 
Christ,  the  embodied  Logos,  as  his  only-begotten  Son,  an  exact  image  of 
him  in  manifestation,  it  follows  that  John  regarded  Christ,  next  in  rank 
below  God,  as  personal  love,  life,  truth,  and  light ;  and  the  belief  that 
he  was  the  necessary  medium  of  communicating  these  Divine  blessings 
to  men  would  naturally  result.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  John  repeats, 
as  falling  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  all  the  declarations  required  by  and 
supporting  such  an  hypothesis.  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life."  "  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  But  Philo,  too, 
had  written  before  in  pre^cisely  the  same  strain.  Witness  the  correspond- 
ences between  tire  following  quotations  respectively  from  John  and 
Philo.  "  I  am  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  to  give  life  to 
the  world.""  "  Whoso  eateth  my  body  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath 
eternal  life.""  "Behold,  I  rain  bread  upon  you  from  heaven:  the 
heavenly  food  of  the  soul  is  the  word  of  God,  and  the  Divine  Logos,  from 
whom  all  eternal  instructions  and  wisdoms  flow."^'  "The  bread  the 
Lord  gave  us  to  eat  was  his  word."^^  "  Except  ye  eat  my  flesh  and  drink 
my  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."**  "  He  aldne  can  become  the  heir  of 
incorporeal  and  divine  things  whose  whole  soul  is  filled  with  the  salu- 
brious Word."**  "  Every  one  that  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him 
shall  have  everlasting  life."*^  "  He  strains  every  nerve  towards  the 
highest  Divine  Logos,  who  is  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  in  order  that,  draw- 
ing {h)m  that  spring,  he  may  escape  death  and  win  everlasting  life."** 
**  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven :  if  any  man  eat 
of  this  bread  he  shall  live  forever.""  "  Lifting  up  his  eyes  to  the  ether, 
man  receives  manna,  the  Divine  Logos,  heavenly  and  immortal  nourish- 
ment for  the  right-desiring  soul."*'  *'  God  is  the  perennial  fountain  of 
life;  God  is  the  fountain  of  the  most  ancient  Logos."^*  "As  the  living 
Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even 
he  shall  live  by  me.""  Does  it  not  seem  perfectly  plain  that  John's 
doctrine  of  the  Christ  is  at  bottom  identical  with  Pliilo's  doctrine  of  the 
Logos?    The  difference  of  development  in  the  two  doctrines,  so  far  as 

n  John  Tl.  3S.  41.  u  Ibid.  U. 

u  Quoted  bj  0.  Bcheffer  in  hli  TraUlae  "  De  Usu  PhiloniB  in  Interprc-tatione  Not!  Tefdamenti,**  p.  82. 
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there  is  a  difference,  is  that  the  latter  view  is  philosophical,  abstract ;  the 
former,  practical,  historical.  Philo  describes  the  Logos  ideally,  filling  the 
supersensible  sphere,  mediating  between  the  world  and  God ;  John  pre- 
sents him  really,  incarnated  as  a  man,  effecting  the  redemption  of  our 
race.  The  same  dignity,  the  same  offices,  are  predicated  of  him  by  both. 
John  declares,  **  In  him  [the  Divine  Logos]  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men.""  Philo  asserts,  "  Nothing  is  more  luminous  and  irradi- 
ating than  the  Divine  Logos,  by  the  participation  of  whom  other  things 
expel  darkness  and  gloom,  earnestly  desiring  to  partake  of  living 
light."^*  John  speaks  of  Christ  as  *'  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father.""  Philo  says,  "The  Logos  is  the  first-begotten 
Son  of  God,"  "between  whom  and  God  nothing  intervenes."*  John 
writes,  "The  Son  of  man  will  give  you  the  food  of  everlasting  life;  for 
him  hath  God  the  Father  scaled.""  Philo  writes,  "The  stamp  of  the 
seal  of  God  Is  the  immortal  Logos."^  We  have  this  from  John*. — "He 
was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins;  and  in  him  is  no  sin."*  And  this 
from  Philo: — "The  Divine  Logos  is  free  from  all  sins,  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary."'° 

The  Johannean  Christ  is  the  Philoncan  Logos  born  into  the  world  as 
a  man.  "  And  the  Logos  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of 
grace  and  truth."  The  substance  of  what  has  thus  far  been  established 
may  now  be  concisely  stated.  The  e^ential  thought,  whether  the  sub- 
ject be  metaphysically  or  practically  considered,  is  this.  God  is  the 
eternal,  infinite  personality  of  love  and  truth,  life  and  light.  The  Logos 
is  hb  first-born  Son,  his  exact  image,  the  reproduction  of  his  being,  the 
next  lower  personality  of  love  and  truth,  life  and  light,  the  instrument 
for  creating  and  ruling  the  world,  the  revelation  of  God,  the  medium  of 
communication  between  God  and  his  works.  Christ  is  that  Logos  come 
upon  the  earth  as  a  man  to  save  the  perishing,  proving  his  pre-existence 
and  superhuman  nature  by  his  miraculous  knowledge  and  works.  That 
the  belief  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  is  correctly  attributed  to  John 
will  be  repeatedly  substantiated  before  the  close  of  this  chapter:  in 
regard  to  the  statements  in  the  preceding  sentences  no  further  proof  is 
thought  necessary. 

With  the  aid  of  a  little  repetition,  we  will  now  attempt  to  make  a  step 
of  progress.  The  tokens  of  energ>',  order,  splendor,  beneficence,  in  the 
universe,  are  not,  according  to  John,  as  we  have  seen,  the  effects  of 
angelic  personages,  emanating  gods.  Gnostic  eeons,  but  are  the  workings 
of  the  self-revealing  power  of  the  one  true  and  eternal  God, — this  power 
being  conceived  by  John,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  as  a 
proper  person,  God's  instrument  in  creation.  Reason,  life,  light,  love, 
grace,  righteousness, — kindred  terms  so  thickly  scattered  over  his  pages. 
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—are  not  to  him,  as  they  were  to  the  Gnostics,  separate  beings,  but  are 
the  very  working  of  the  Logos,  consubstantial  manifestations  of  God's 
nature  and  attributes.  But  mankind,  fallen  into  folly  and  vice,  perversity 
and  sin,  lying  in  darkness,  were  ignorant  that  these  Divine  qualities  were 
in  reality  mediate  exhibitions  of  God,  immediate  exhibitions  of  the  Logos. 
''The  light  was  shining  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it 
not."  Then,  to  reveal  to  men  the  truth,  to  regenerate  them  and  con- 
join them  through  himself  with  the  Father  in  the  experience  of  eternal 
life,  the  hypostatized  Logos  left  his  transcendent  glory  in  heaven  and 
came  into  the  world  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  '*  No  man  hath  seen  God 
at  any  time :  the  only-begotten  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  hath  revealed  him."  "  I  came  down  from  heaven  to  do  the  will  of 
liim  that  sent  me."  This  will  is  that  all  who  see  and  believe  on  the 
Son  shall  have  everlasting  life.  ''God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  "The  bread  of  God  is  He  who 
(wmeth  down  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  to  the  world."  The  doctrine 
of  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  and  of  their  being  bom  into  the  world  in 
the  flesh,  was  rife  in  Judea  when  this  Gospel  was  written,  and  is  repeat- 
edly alluded  to  in  it.'^  That  John  applies  this  doctrine  to  Christ  in  the 
following  and  in  other  instances  is  obvious.  *'  Before  Abraham  was, 
I  am."  **  I  came  forth  from  the  Father  and  am  come  into  the  world." 
**  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was."  '*  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up 
where  he  was  before  ?"  As  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  unprejudiced  person,  after  studying  the  fourth  Gospel 
faithfully  with  the  requisite  helps,  to  doubt  that  the  writer  of  it  believed 
that  Jesus  pre-existed  as  the  Divine  Logos,  and  that  he  became  incarnate 
to  reveal  the  Father  and  to  bring  men  into  the  experience  of  true  eternal 
life.  John  declares  this,  in  his  first  epistle,  in  so  many  words,  saying, 
'*  The  living  Logos,  the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father  from  the 
beginning,  was  manifested  unto  us  ;"  and,  "  God  sent  his  only-begotten 
Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  live  through  him."  Whether  the  doc- 
trine thus  set  forth  was  really  entertained  and  taught  by  Jesus  himself, 
or  whether  it  is  the  interpretation  put  on  his  language  by  one  whose  mind 
was  full  of  the  notions  of  the  age,  are  distinct  questions.  With  the  settle- 
ment of  these  questions  we  are  not  now  concerned :  such  a  discussion 
would  be  more  appropriate  when  examining  the  genuine  meaning  of  the 
words  of  Christ.  All  that  is  necessary  here  is  the  suggestion  that  when 
we  show  the  theological  system  of  John  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  that  is  the  true  teaching  of  Christ.  Having  adopted  the  Logos-doc- 
trine, it  might  tinge  and  turn  his  thoughts  and  words  when  reporting 
from  memory,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  discourses  of  his  Master. 
He  might  unconsciously,  under  such  an  influence,  represent  literally 
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what  was  figuratively  intended,  and  reflect  from  his  own  mind  lights  and 
shades,  associations  and  meanings,  over  all  or  much  of  what  be  wrote. 
There  are  philosophical  and  literary  peculiarities  which  have  forced 
many  of  the  best  critics  to  make  this  distinction  between  the  intended 
meaning  of  Christ's  declarations  as  he  uttered  them,  and  their  received 
meaning  as  this  evangelist  reported  them.  Norton  says,  **  Whether  St. 
John  did  or  did  not  adopt  the  Platonic  conception  of  the  Logos  is  a 
question  not  important  to  be  settled  in  order  to  determine  our  own 
judgment  concerning  its  truth. "'^  LUcke  has  written  to  the  same  effect, 
but  more  fully: — "We  are  allowed  to  distinguish  the  sense  in  which 
John  understood  the  words  of  Christ,  from  the  original  sense  in  which 
Christ  used  them."» 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  all  that  has  been  brought  forward,  thus  far, 
there  is  not  the  faintest  hint  of  the  now  current  notion  of  the  Trinity. 
The  idea  put  forth  by  John  is  not  at  all  allied  with  the  idea  that  the  infi- 
nite God  himself  assumed  a  human  shape  to  walk  the  earth  and  undergo 
mortal  sufferings.  It  is  simply  said  that  that  manifested  and  revealing 
portion  of  the  Divine  attributes  which  constituted  the  hypostatized  Logos 
was  incarnated  and  displayed  in  a  perfect,  sinless  sample  of  man,  thus 
exhibiting  to  the  world  a  finite  image  of  God.  We  will  illustrate  thi* 
doctrine  with  reference  to  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it  in  regard  to 
human  nature.  John  repeatedly  says,  in  effect,  **God  is  truth,"  **God  is 
light,"  **  God  is  love,"  **  God  is  life."  lie  likewise  says  of  the  Savior,  **  In 
him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,"  and  reports  him  as  say* 
ing  of  himself,  **  I  am  the  truth,"  **  I  am  the  life,"  "  I  am  the  light  of 
the  world."  The  fundamental  meaning  of  these  declarations — so  nume- 
rous, striking,  and  varied  in  the  writings  of  John — is,  that  all  those  quali- 
ties which  the  consciousness  of  humanity  has  recognised  as  Divine  are 
consubstantial  with  the  being  of  God ;  that  all  the  reflections  of  them  in 
nature  and  man  belong  to  the  Logos,  the  eldest  Son,  the  first  production, 
of  God ;  and  that  in  Jesus  their  personality,  the  very  Logos  liimself,  was 
consciously  embodied,  to  be  brought  nearer  to  men,  to  be  exemplified 
and  recommended  to  them.  Reason,  power,  truth,  light,  love,  blessed- 
ness, are  not  individual  oeons,  members  of  a  hierarchy  of  deities,  but  are 
the  revealing  elements  of  the  one  true  God.  The  personality  of  the 
abstract  and  absolute  fulness  of  all  these  substantial  qualities  is  God. 
The  personality  of  the  disceri)ted  portion  of  them  shown  in  the  universe 
is  the  Logos.  Now,  that  latter  personality  Christ  was.  Consequently, 
while  he  was  a  man,  he  was  not  merely  a  man,  but  was  also  a  super- 
natural messenger  from  heaven,  sent  into  the  world  to  impersonate  the 
image  of  God  under  the  condition  of  humanity,  free  from  every  sinful 
defect  and  spot.  Thus,  being  the  manifesting  representative  of  the 
Father,  he  could  say,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  [virtually]  seen  the 
Father."      Not  that  they  were  identical  in  person,  but  that  they  were 
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similar  ia  nature  and  character,  spirit  and  design:  both  were  eternal 
holiness,  love,  truth,  and  life.  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one  thing,''  (in 
essence,  not  in  personality.)  Nothing  can  be  more  unequivocally  pro- 
nounced than  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father — that  the 
Father  sent  him,  that  he  could  do  nothing  without  the  Fatlier,  that  his 
Father  was  greater  than  he,  that  his  testimony  was  confirmed  by  the 
Father's — ^in  a  hundred  places  by  John,  both  as  author  writing  his  own 
words  and  as  interpreter  reporting  Christ's.  There  is  not  a  te^^t  in  the 
record  that  implies  Christ's  identity  with  God,  but  only  his  identity  with 
the  Logos.  The  identity  of  the  Logos  with  God  is  elementary,  not  per- 
sonaL  From  this  view  it  follows  that  every  man  who  possesses,  knows, 
and  exhibits  the  elements  of  the  Divine  life,  the  characteristics  of  God, 
is  in  that  degree  a  son  of  God,  Christ  being  pre-eminently  the  Son  on 
account  of  his  pre-eminent  likeness,  his  supernatural  divinity,  as  the 
incarnate  Logos. 

That  the  apostle  held  and  taught  this  conclusion  appears,  first,  from 
the  fact,  otherwise  inexplicable,  that  he  records  the  same  sublime  state- 
ments concerning  all  good  Christians,  with  no  other  qualification  than 
that  of  d^^ee,  that  he  does  concerning  Christ  himself.  Was  Jesus  the 
Son  of  God  ?  "  To  as  many  as  received  him  he  gave  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God.''  There  is  in  Philo  a  passage  corresponding  remarkably 
with  this  one  from  John : — **  Those  who  have  knowledge  of  the  truth  are 
properly  called  sons  of  God :  he  who  is  still  unfit  to  be  named  a  son  of 
Ood  should  endeavor  to  fashion  himself  to  the  first-born  Logos  of  God.'*^ 
Was  Jesus  •*  from  above,"  while  wicked  men  were  **  from  beneath"  ? 
**  They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world."  Was  Jesus 
sent  among  men  with  a  special  commission ?  "As  thou  hast  sent  me 
into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world."  Was 
Jesus  the  subject  of  a  peculiar  glory,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Father  ? 
•'  The  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  be 
one,  even  as  we  are  one."  Had  Jesus  an  inspiration  and  a  knowledge 
not  vouchsafed  to  the  princes  of  this  world?  "  Ye  have  an  unction  from 
the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things."  Did  Jesus  perform  miraculous 
works  ?  **  He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do 
also/'  In  the  light  of  the  general  principle  laid  down, — tliat  God  is  the 
actual  fulness  of  truth  and  love  and  light  and  blessedness  ;  that  Christ, 
the  Logos,  is  the  manifested  impersonation  of  them ;  and  that  all  men 
who  receive  him  partake  of  their  Divine  substance  and  eiyoy  their  pre- 
rogative,— the  texts  just  cited,  and  numerous  other  similar  ones,  are 
transparent.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  on  any  other  hypothesis  they  can 
be  made  to  express  an  intelligible  and  consistent  meaning. 

Secondly,  we  are  brought  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  synonymous 
use  and  frequent  interchange  of  different  terms  in  the  Johanncan 
writinga     Not  only  it  is  said,  "  Whoever  is  bom  of  God  cannot  sin,"  but 
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it  is  also  written,  *'  Every  one  that  doetli  righteousness  is  born  of  God  ; 
and  again,  "Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  bom  of  God. 
In  other  words,  having  a  good  character  and  leading  a  just  life,  heartily 
receiving  and  obeying  the  revelation  made  by  Christ,  are  identical 
phrases.  '*  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life."  '*  Whosoever  transgresseth 
and  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  hath  not  God.''  **  This  is  the 
victory  that  overcometh  the  woi'ld,  even  our  faith"  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  "  lie  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him." 
**IIe  that  keepeth  the  commandments  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him." 
"  He  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him 
and  ho  in  God."  "  He  that  doeth  good  is  of  God."  "  God  hath  given  to 
us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son."  "  The  Son  of  God  is  come, 
and  hath  given  us  an  understanding  that  we  may  know  the  true  God  and 
eternal  life."  From  these  citations,  and  from  other  passages  which  will 
readily  occur,  we  gather  the  following  pregnant  results.  To  "do  the 
truth,"  "walk  in  the  truth,"  "walk  in  the  light,"  "keep  the  command- 
ments," "do  righteousness,"  "abide  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  "  do  the 
will  of  God,"  "do  good,"  "dwell  in  love,"  "abide  in  Christ,"  "abide  in 
God,"  "abide  in  life," — all  are  expressions  meaning  precisely  the  same 
thing.  They  all  signify  essentially  the  conscious  j)os8ession  of  goodness; 
in  other  words,  the  practical  adoption  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus ; 
or,  in  still  other  terms,  the  personal  assimilation  of  the  spiritual  realities 
of  the  Logos,  which  are  love,  life,  truth,  light.  Jesus  having  been  sent 
into  the  world  to  exemplify  the  characteristics  and  claims  of  the  Father, 
and  to  regenerate  men  from  unbelief  and  sin  to  faith  and  righteousness, 
those  who  were  walking  in  darkness,  believers  of  lies  and  doers  of  un- 
righteousness, those  who  were  abiding  in  alienation  and  death,  might 
by  receiving  and  following  him  be  restored  to  the  favor  of  God  and  pass 
from  darkness  and  death  into  life  and  light.  "This  is  eternal  life,  that 
they  should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
hast  sent." 

The  next  chief  point  in  the  doctrine  of  John  is  his  belief  in  an  evil 
being,  the  personality  of  wickedness,  and  the  relation  between  him  and 
bad  men.  There  have  been,  from  the  early  centuries,  keen  disputes  on 
the  question  whether  this  apostle  uses  the  tenns  devil  and  evil  one  with 
literal  belief  or  with  figurative  accommodation.  We  have  not  a  doubt 
that  the  former  is  the  true  view.  The  popular  denial  of  the  existence 
of  evil  spirits,  with  an  archnlomon  over  them,  is  the  birth  of  a  philosophy 
much  later  than  the  apostolic  age.  The  use  of  the  term  "  devil"  merely 
as  the  poetic  or  ethical  personification  of  the  seductive  influences  of  the 
world  is  the  fruit  of  theological  speculation  neither  originated  nor 
adopted  by  the  Jewish  prophets  or  by  the  Christian  apostles.  Whoso 
will  remember  the  prevailing  faith  of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  and  the  gene- 
ral state  of  speculative  opinion,  and  will  recollect  the  education  of  John, 
and  notice  the  particular  manner  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  subject 
throughout  his  epistles  and  in  his  reports  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  we 
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think  will  be  convinced  that  the  Johannean  system  includes  a  belief  in 
the  actual  existence  of  Satan  according  to  the  current  Pharisaic  dogma 
of  that  age.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  either,  that  the  investigations  of 
the  ablest  critics  have  led  an  overwhelming  majority  of  them  to  this  in- 
terpretation. **  I  write  unto  you,  young  men,  because  ye  have  overcome 
the  evil  one."  "  He  that  is  begotten  of  God  guardeth  himself,  and  the 
eyil  one  toucheth  him  not."  **  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil, 
for  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning."  **  Whosoever  i^  born  of  God 
cannot  sin.  In  this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children 
of  the  devil."  "  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  his  lusts  ye  will 
do.''  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these,  and  other  passages  of  a  kindred 
and  complementary  nature,  yield  the  following  view.  Good  men  are 
allied  to  God,  because  their  characteristics  are  the  same  as  his, — truth, 
light,  love,  life,  righteousness.  **  As  he  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world."  Bad 
men  are  allied  to  the  devil,  because  their  characteristics  are  the  same  as 
his, — ^falsehood,  darkness,  hatred,  death,  sin.  **Cain,  who  slew  his 
brother,  was  of  the  evil  one."  The  facts,  then,  of  the  great  moral  pro- 
blem of  the  world,  according  to  John,  were  these.  God  is  the  infinite 
Pather,  whose  nature  and  attributes  comprehend  all  holy,  beautiful,  de- 
sirable realities,  und  who  would  draw  mankind  to  his  blessed  embrace 
forever.  The  goodness,  illumination,  and  joy  of  holy  souls  reflect  his 
holiness  and  display  his  reign.  The  devil  is  the  great  spirit  of  wicked- 
ness, whose  attributes  comprehend  all  evil,  dark,  fearful  realities,  and 
who  entices  mankind  to  sin.  The  wickedness,  gloom,  and  misery 
of  corrupt  souls  reveal  his  likeness  and  his  kingdom.  The  former 
manifests  himself  in  the  glories  of  the  world  and  in  the  divine  qualities 
of  the  soul.  The  latter  manifests  himself  in  the  whole  history  of  tempta- 
tion and  sin  and  in  the  vicious  tendencies  of  the  heart.  Good  men, 
those  possessing  pre-eminently  the  moral  qualities  of  God,  are  his  chil- 
dren, are  born  of  him, — that  is,  are  inspired  and  led  by  him.  Bad 
men,  those  possessing  in  a  ruling  degree  the  qualities  of  the  devil,  are 
his  children,  are  born  of  him, — that  is,  are  animated  and  governed  by 
his  spirit. 

Whether  the  evangelist  gave  to  his  own  mind  any  philosophical 
account  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  devil  or  not  is  a  question  con- 
cerning which  his  writings  are  not  explicit  enough  for  us  to  determine. 
In  the  beginning  he  represents  God  as  making,  by  means  of  the  Logos, 
all  things  that  were  made,  and  his  light  as  shining  in  darkness  that  com- 
prehended it  not.  Now,  he  may  have  conceived  of  matter  as  uncreated, 
eternally  existing  in  formless  night,  the  ground  of  the  devil's  being,  and 
may  have  limited  the  work  of  creation  to  breaking  up  the  sightless 
chaos,  defining  it  into  orderly  shapes,  filling  it  with  light  and  motion, 
and  peopling  it  with  children  of  heaven.  Such  was  the  Persian  faith, 
familiar  at  that  time  to  the  Jews.  Neandcr,  with  others,  objects  to 
this  view  that  it  would  destroy  John's  monotheism  and  make  him  a 
dualist,  a  believer  in  two  self-exbtents,  aboriginal  and  everlasting  antago- 
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nists.  It  only  needs  to  be  observed,  in  reply,  that  John  was  not  a  phi- 
losopher of  such  thorough  dialectic  training  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  inconsistencies  to  coexist  in  his  thoughts.  In  fact,  any  one  who  will 
examine  the  beliefs  of  even  such  men  as  Origen  and  Augustine  will  per- 
ceive that  such  an  objection  is  not  valid.  Some  w^riters  of  ability  and 
eminence  have  tried  to  maintain  that  the  Johannean  conception  of  Satan 
was  of  some  exalted  archangel  who  ajKwtatized  from  the  law  of  God  and 
fell  from  heaven  into  the  abyss  of  night,  sin,  and  woe.  They. could  have 
been  led  to  such  an  hypothesis  only  by  preconceived  notions  and  preju- 
dices, because  there  is  not  in  John's  writings  even  the  obscurest  intima- 
tion of  such  a  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  written  that  the  devil  is  a 
liar  and  the  father  of  lies  from  the  heginmng, — the  same  phrase  used  to  de- 
note the  primitive  companionship  of  God  and  his  Logos  anterior  to  the 
creation.  The  devil  is  spoken  of  by  John,  with  prominent  consistency, 
as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  darkness,  falsehood,  sin,  and  death  that 
Go<l  bears  to  light,  truth,  righteousness,  and  life, — that  is,  as  being  their 
original  personality  and  source.  Whether  the  belief  itself  be  true  or  not, 
bo  reconcilable  with  pure  Christianity  or  not,  in  our  opinion  John  un- 
doubtedly held  the  belief  of  the  personality  of  the  source  of  wickedness, 
and  supposed  that  the  great  body  of  mankind  had  been  seduced  by 
him  from  the  free  service  of  heaven,  and  had  become  infatuated  in  his 
bondage. 

Just  here  in  the  scheme  of  Christianity  arises  the  necessity,  appears 
the  profound  significance  in  the  apostolic  belief,  of  that  disinterested 
interference  of  God. through  his  revelation  in  Christ  which  aimed  to 
break  the  reigning  power  of  sin  and  redeem  lost  men  from  the  tyranny 
of  Satan.  '*  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  tliat  he 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  That  is  to  say,  the  revelation  of 
the  nature  and  will  of  God  in  the  works  of  the  creation  and  in  the  human 
soul  was  not  enough,  even  when  aided  by  the  law  of  Moses,  to  preserve  men 
in  the  truth  and  the  life.  They  had  been  seduced  by  the  evil  one  into 
sin,  alienated  from  the  Divine  favor,  and  plunged  in  darkness  and  death. 
A  fuller,  more  powerful  manifestation  of  the  character,  claims,  attractions 
of  the  Father  was  necessary  to  recall  the  benighted  wanderers  from  their 
lost  state  and  restore  them  to  those  right  relations  and  to  that  conscious 
communion  with  God  in  which  alone  true  life  consists.  Then,  and  for 
that  purpose,  Jesus  Christ  was  commissioned  to  appear, — a  pre-existent 
being  of  most  exalted  rank,  migrating  from  the  super-stellar  sphere  into 
this  world,  to  embody  and  mirror  forth  through  the  flesh  those  charac- 
teristics which  are  the  natural  attributes  of  God  the  Father  and  the 
essential  conditions  of  heaven  the  home.  In  him  the  glorious  features 
of  the  Divinity  were  miniatured  on  a  finite  scale  and  perfectly  exhibited, 
"  thus  revealing,"  (as  Neander  says,  in  his  exposition  of  John's  doctrine,) 
<*for  the  first  time,  in  a  comprehensible  manner,  what  a  being  that  God  is 
whose  holy  personality  man  was  created  to  represent."    So  Philo  says. 
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"  The  Logos  is  the  image  of  God,  and  man  is  the  image  of  the  Logos."*^ 
Therefore,  according  to  this  view,  man  is  the  image  of  the  image  of  God. 
The  dimmed,  imperfect  reflection  of  the  Father,  originally  shining  in 
nature  and  the  soul,  would  enahle  all  who  had  not  suppressed  it  and  lost 
the  knowledge  of  it,  to  recognise  at  once  and  adore  the  illuminated  image 
of  Him  manifested  and  moving  before  them  in  the  person  of  the  Son ; 
the  faint  gleams  of  Divine  qualities  yet  left  within  their  souls  would  spon- 
taneously blend  with  the  full  splendors  irradiating  the  form  of  the  in- 
spired and  immaculate  Christ.  Thus  they  would  enter  into  a  new  and 
intensified  communion  with  God,  and  experience  an  unparalleled  depth 
of  peace  and  joy,  an  inspired  assurance  of  eternal  life.  But  those  who,  by 
worldHness  and  wickedness,  had  obscured  and  destroyed  all  their  natural 
knowledge  of  God  and  their  affinities  to  him,  being  without  the  inward 
preparation  and  susceptibility  for  the  Divine  which  the  Savior  embodied 
and  manifested,  would  not  be  able  to  receive  it,  and  thus  would  pass  an 
infallible  sentence  upon  themselves.  **  When  the  Comforter  is  come,  he 
will  convict  the  world  of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on  me."  "  lie 
that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  eternal  life ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  is 
condemned  already,  in  that  he  loveth  darkness  rather  than  light." 
"  Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error :  he  that 
knoweth  God  heareth  us ;  he  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us."  *'Who 
is  a  liar  but  he  that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Clirist?"  The  idea  is,  that 
su<^  a  denial  must  be  caused  by  inward  depravity,  could  only  spring  from 
an  evil  character. 

In  the  ground-thought  just  presented  we  may  find  the  explanation  of 
the  seemingly,  obscure  and  confused  use  of  terms  in  the  following  in- 
stances, and  learn  to  understand  more  fully  John's  idea  of  the  effect  of 
spiritual  contact  with  Christ.  "  He  that  doeth  righteousness  is  born  of 
God."  *•  He  that  believeth  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  is  born  of  God."  "  He 
that  denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father."  **  He  that  hath  the 
Son  hath  life."  These  passages  all  become  perspicuous  and  concordant 
in  view  of  John's  conception  of  the  inward  unity  of  truth,  or  the  uni- 
versal oneness  of  the  Divine  life^  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  all  souls  that  par- 
take of  it.  A  character  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  God  will,  by 
virtue  of  its  inherent  light  and  affinity,  recognise  the  kindred  attributes 
or  characteristics  of  God^  wherever  manifested.  He  who  perceives  and 
embraces  the  Divinity  in  the  character  of  Christ  proves  thereby  that  he 
was  prepared  to  receive  it  by  kindred  qualities  residing  in  himself, — 
proves  that  he  was  distinctively  of  God.  He  who  fails  to  perceive  the 
peculiar  glory  of  Christ  proves  thereby  that  he  was  alienated  and  blinded 
by  sin  and  darkness,  distinctively  of  the  evil  one.  Varying  the  expres- 
sion to  illustrate  the  thought,  if  the  light  and  warmth  of  a  living  love 
of  God  were  in  a  soul,  it  would  necessarily,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  the  concentrated  radiance  of  Divinity  incarnated  and  beaming  in 
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Christ,  effect  a  more  fervent,  conscious,  and  abiding  union  with  the 
Father  than  could  be  known  before  he  was  thus  revealed.  But  if  iniqui- 
ties, sinful  lusts,  possessing  the  soul,  had  made  it  hard  and  cold,  even  the 
blaze  of  s]K)tless  virtues  and  miraculous  endowments  in  the  manifesting 
Messiah  would  be  the  radiation  of  light  upon  darkness  insensible  to  it. 
Therefore,  the  presentation  of  the  Divine  contents  of  the  soul  or  cha- 
racter of  Jesus  to  different  persons  was  an  unerring  test  of  their  pre- 
vious moral  state:  the  good  would  apprehend  him  with  a  thrill  of 
unison,  the  bad  would  not.  To  have  the  Son,  to  have  the  Father,  to 
have  the  truth,  to  have  eternal  life, — all  are  the  same  thing:  hence, 
where  one  is  predicated  or  denied  all  are  predicated  or  denied. 

Continuing  our  investigation,  wo  shall  find  the  distinction  drawn  of  a 
sensual  or  perishing  life  and  a  spiritual  or  eternal  life.  The  term  world 
(kos7n<M)  is  used  by  John  apparently  in  two  different  senses.  First,  it 
seems  to  signify  all  mankind,  divided  sometimes  into  the  unbelievers 
and  the  Christians.  **  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  "G9d  sent  not  his 
Son  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  ivorld  through  him  might  be 
saved."  It  is  undeniable  that  "world"  here  means  not  the  earth,  but 
the  men  on  the  earth.  Secondly,  "  world"  in  the  dialect  of  John  means 
all  the  evil,  all  the  vitiating  power,  of  the  material  creation.  "Now  shall 
the  Prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out."  It  is  not  meant  that  this  is  the 
devil's  world,  because  John  declares  in  the  beginning  that  God  made  it ; 
but  he  means  that  all  diabolic  influence  comes  from  the  darkness  of 
matter  fighting  against  the  light  of  Divinity,  and  by  a  figure  he  says 
"world,"  meaning  the  evils  in  the  world,  meaning  all  the  follies,  vanities, 
sins,  seductive  influences,  of  the 'dark  and  earthy,  the  temporal  and 
sensual.  In  this  case  the  love  of  the  world  means  almost  precisely  what 
is  expressed  by  the  modern  word  worhllincss,  "Love  not  the  world, 
neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 

In  a  vein  strikingly  similar,  Philo  writes,  "  It  is  impossible  for  the 
love  of  the  world  and  the  love  of  God  to  coexist,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
light  and  darkness  to  coexist."**  "  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,"  says 
John,  "the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  greed  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pomp  of 
living,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world.  And  the  world  passes 
away,  with  the  lust  thereof:  but  he  that  does  the  will  of  God  abides  for- 
ever." He  who  is  taken  up  and  absorbed  in  the  gauds  and  pleasures  of 
time  and  sense  has  no  deep  spring  of  religious  experience :  his  ei\joy- 
ments  are  of  the  decaying  body ;  his  heart  and  his  thoughts  are  set  on 
things  which  soon  fly  away.  But  the  earnest  believer  in  God  pierces 
through  all  these  superficial  and  transitory  objects  and  pursuits,  and 
fastens  his  affections  to  imperishable  verities :  he  feels,  far  down  in  his 
soul,  the  living  well  of  faith  and  fruition,  the  cool  fresh  fountain  of 
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spiritual  hope  and  joy,  whose  stream  of  life  flows  unto  eternity.  The 
vain  sensualist  and  hollow  worldling  has  no  true  life  in  him :  his  love 
reaches  not  beyond  the  grave.  The  loyal  servant  of  duty  and  devout 
worshipper  of  God  has  a  spirit  of  conscious  superiority  to  death  and 
oblivion:  though  the  sky  fall,  and  the  mountains  melt,  and  the  seas 
fade,  he  knows  he  shall  survive,  because  immaterial  truth  and  love  are 
deathless.  The  whole  thought  contained  in  the  texts  we  are  considering 
is  embodied  with  singular  force  and  beauty  in  the  following  passage  from 
one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus: — "  Who  would  have  immortal 
life  must  beware  of  outward  things,  and  seek  inward  truth,  purity,  and 
faith ;  for  the  treacherous  and  evanescent  world  flies  from  its  votaries, 
like  the  mirage,  or  devil-car,  which  moves  so  swiftly  that  one  cannot 
aficend  it."  The  mere  negation  of  real  life  or  blessedness  is  predicated 
of  the  careless  worldling  ;  positive  death  or  miserable  condemned  unrest 
is  predicated  of  the  bad  hearted  sinner.  Both  these  classes  of  men, 
upon  accepting  Christ, — that  is,  upon  owning  the  Divine  characteristics 
incarnate  in  him,— enter  upon  a  purified,  exalted,  and  new  experience. 
•'He  that  hates  his  brother  is  a  murderer  and  abides  in  death."  "We 
know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren."  This  new  experience  is  distinctively,  emphatically,  life ;  it  is 
spiritual  peace,  joy,  trust,  comihunion  with  God,  and  therefore  immortal. 
It  brings  with  it  its  own  sufficient  evidence,  leaving  its  possessor  free 
from  misgiving  doubts,  conscious  of  his  eternity.  "  lie  that  believeth  on 
the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  himself."  "  Hereby  know  we  that 
we  dwell  in  him  and  he  in  us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  spirit." 
**  That  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life." 

The  ol^jects  of  Christ's  mission,  so  far  as  the^  refer  to  the  twofold  pur- 
pose of  revealing  the  Father  by  an  impersonation  of  his  image,  and 
giving  new  moral  life  to  men  by  awakening  within  them  a  conscious 
fellowship  with  Divine  truth  and  goodness,  have  already  been  unfolded. 
But  this  does  not  jnclude  the  whole:  all  this  might  have  been  accom- 
plished by  his  appearance,  authoritative  teachings,  miracles,  and  return 
to  heaven,  without  dying.  Why,  then,  did  he  die?  What  was  the 
meaning  or  aim  of  his  death  and  resurrection  ?  The  apostle  conceives 
that  he  came  not  only  to  reveal  God  and  to  regenerate  men,  but  also  to 
be  a  "  propitiation"  for  men's  sins,  to  redeem  them  from  the  penalty  of 
their  sins ;  and  it  was  for  this  end  that  he  must  suffer  the  doom  of 
physical  death.  "  Ye  know  that  he  was  manifested  to  take  away  our 
sins."  It  is  the  more  difficult  to  tell  exactly  what  thoughts  this  language 
was  intended  by  John  to  convey,  because  his  writings  are  so  brief  and 
miscellaneous,  so  unsystematic  and  incomplete.  He  does  not  explain 
his  own  terms,  but  writes  as  if  addressing  those  who  had  previously  re- 
ceived such  oral  instruction  as  would  make  the  obscurities  clear,  the 
hints  complete,  and  the  fragments  whole.  We  will  first  quote  from  John 
all  the  important  texts  bearing  on  the  point  before  us,  and  then  endeavor 
to  discern  and  explain  their  sense.    "  If  we  walk  in  the  light  as  God  is 
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in  the  light,  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all 
sin."  "  lie  is  the  propitiation  for  our  pins."  "  Your  sins  ore  forgiven 
through  his  name."  *'The  whole  world  is  subject  to  the  evil  one." 
Those  texts,  few  and  vague  as  they  are,  comprise  every  thing  directly 
said  by  John  upon  the  atonement  and  redemption  :  other  relevant  pass- 
ages merely  repeat  the  same  substance.  Certainly  these  statements  do 
not  of  tliemselves  teach  any  thing  like  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  ex- 
piatory sufierings  to  placate  the  Father's  indignation  at  sin  and  sinners, 
or  to  remove,  by  paying  the  awful  debt  of  justice,  the  insuperable  bars 
to  forgiveness.  Nothing  of  tliat  sort  is  anywhere  intimated  in  the 
Johannean  documents,  even  in  tlie  faintest  manner.  So  far  from  saying 
that  there  was  unwillmgness  or  inability  in  the  Father  to  take  the 
initiative  for  our  ransom  and  |)ardon,  he  expressly  avows,  *'  Herein  is 
love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us  and  sent  his  Son  to  be 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  Inste^id  of  exclaiming,  with  the  majority 
of  modern  tlieologians,  **  Believe  in  the  atoning  death,  the  substitutional 
sufferings,  of  Christ,  and  your  sins  shall  then  all  be  woshc^d  away,  and 
you  shall  bo  saved,"  he  explicitly  says,  *'  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins."  And  again:  ** Whosoever 
believeth  in  him" — not  in  his  death,  but  in  him — *'s]iall  have  eternal 
life."  The  allusions  in  John  to  the  docfrine  of  redemption  and  recon- 
ciliation do  not  mean,  it  is  plain  enough,  the  buying  off  of  the  victims 
of  eternal  condemnation  V>y  the  vicarious  pains  of  Jesus.  Wliat,  then,  do 
they  mean  ?  They  are  too  few,  short,  and  obscure  for  us  to  decide  this 
question  conclusively  by  their  own  light  alone.  Wo  must  get  assistance 
from  abroad. 

The  reader  will  rem^nber  that  it  was  the  Jewish  belief,  and  the 
retained  belief  of  the  converts  to  Christianity,  at  that  time,  that  men's 
souls,  in  consequence  of  sin,  were  doomed  upon  leaving  the  body  to 
descend  into  the  under-world.  This  was  the  objective  penalty  of  sin, 
inherited  from  Adam.  Now,  Christ  in  his  superangelic  state  in  heaven 
was  not  involved  in  sin  or  in  its  doom  of  death  and  subterrane^m  banish- 
ment. Yet  at  the  will  of  the  Father  lie  became  a  man,  went  through  our 
earthly  experiences,  died  like  a  sinner,  and  after  death  descended  into 
the  prison  of  disembodied  souls  below,  then  rose  agtiin  and  ascended 
into  heaven  to  the  Father,  to  show  men  that  their  sins  were  forgiven, 
the  penalty  taken  away,  and  the  ]>ath  opi^ned  for  them  too  to  rise  to 
eternal  life  in  the  celestial  mansions  with  Christ  *'and  be  with  him 
where  he  is."  Christ's  death,  then,  cleanses  men  from  sin,  he  is  a  pro- 
pitiation for  their  sins,  in  two  ways.  First,  by  his  resurrection  from  the 
power  of  death  and  his  ascent  to 'heaven  he  showe<I  men  that  God  had 
removed  the  great  penalty  of  sin:  by  his  death  and  ascension  he  was  the 
medium  ^f  giving  them  this  knowledge.  Secondly,  the  joy,  gratitude, 
love  to  God,  awakened  in  them  by  such  glorious  tidings,  would  purify 
their  natures,  exalt  their  souls  into  spiritual  freedom  and  virtue,  into  a 
blessed  and  Divine  life.    According  to  this  view,  Christ  was  a  vicarious 
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sacrifice,  not  in  the  sense  that  he  suffered  instead  of  the  guilty,  to  pur- 
chase their  redemption  from  the  iron  justice  of  God,  but  in  the  sense 
that,  when  he  was  personally  free  from  any  need  to  suffer,  he  died  for  the 
cake  of  others,  to  reveal  to  them  the  mighty  boon  of  God's  free  grace, 
assuring  them  of  the  wondrous  gift  of  a  heavenly  immortality.  This 
representation  perfectly  fills  and  explains  the  language,  without  violence 
or  arbitrary  suppositions,— does  it  in  harmony  with  all  the  exegeticol  con- 
siderations, historical  and  grammatical;  which  no  other  view  that  we 
know  of  can  do. 

There  are  several  independent  facts  which  lend  strong  confirmation  to 
Ihe  correctness  of  the  exposition  now  given.  We  know  that  we  have  not 
^lirectly  proved  the  justice  of  that  exposition,  only  constructively,  infe- 
Tentially,  established  it ;  not  shown  it  to  be  true,  only  made  it  appear 
3>lauBible.  But  that  plausibility  becomes  an  extreme  probability — ^nay, 
choll  we  not  say  certainty? — when  we- weigh  the  following  testimonies  for 
it.  First,  this  precise  doctrine  is  unquestionably  contained  in  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament.  We  have  in  preceding  chapters  demon- 
etrated  its  existence  in  Paul's  epistles,  in  Peter's,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  in  the  Apocalypse.  Therefore,  since  John's  phraseology 
is  better  explained  by  it  than  by  any  other  hypothesis,  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  his  real  meaning  was  the  same. 

Secondly,  the  terms  "light"  and  "darkness,"  so  frequent  in  this  evan- 
gelist, were  not  originated  by  him,  but  adopted.  They  were  regarded 
by  the  Persian  theology,  by  Plato,  by  Philo,  by  the  Gnostics,  as  having  a 
physical  basis  as  well  as  a  spiritual  significance.  In  their  conceptions, 
physical  hght,  as  well  as  spiritual  holiness,  was  an  efflux  or  manifestation 
•from  the  supernal  God ;  physical  darkness,  as  well  as  spiritual  depravity, 
was  an  emanation  or  effect  from  the  infernal  Satan,  or  principle  of  evil. 
Is  it  not  so  in  the  usage  of  John?  He  uses  the  terms,  it  is  true,  pre- 
vailingly in  a  moral  sense:  still,  there  is  much  in  his  statements  that 
looks  as  if  he  supposed  they  had  a  physical  ground.  If  so,  then  how 
natural  is  this  connection  of  thought !  All  good  comes  from  the 
dazzling  world  of  God  beyond  the  sky ;  all  evil  comes  from  the  nether 
world  of  his  adversary,  the  prince  of  darkness.  That  John  believed  in 
a  local  heaven  on  high,  the  residence  of  God,  is  made  certain  by  scores 
of  texts  too  plain  to  be  evaded.  Would  he  not,  then,  in  all  probability, 
believe  in  a  local  hell  ?  Believing,  as  he  certainly  did,  in  a  devil,  the 
author  and  lord  of  darkness,  falsehood,  and  death,  would  he  not  con- 
ceive a  kingdom  for  him?  In  the  development  of  ideas  reached  at 
that  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  conception  of  God  implied  an  upper 
world,  his  resplendent  abode,  and  that  the  conception  of  Satan  equally 
implied  an  under-world,  his  gloomy  realm.  To  the  latter  human  souls 
were  doomed  by  sin.  From  the  former  Christ  came,  and  returned 
to  it  again,  to  show  that  the  Father  would  forgive  our  sins  and  take  us 
there. 

Thirdly,  John  expected  that  Christ,  after  death,  would  return  to  the 
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Father  in  heaven.  Tliis  appears  from  clear  and  reiterated  statements  in 
his  re{>orts  of  the  Savior's  words.  But  after  tlie  resurrection  he  tells  us 
that  Jesus  had  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father,  but  was  just  on  the  point 
of  going.  "  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father ; 
but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father." 
Where,  then,  did  he  8upi>ose  the  soul  of  his  crucified  Master  had  been 
during  the  interval  between  his  death  and  his  resurrection?  Dormant  in 
the  body,  dead  with  the  body,  laid  in  the  tomb  ?  That  is  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  uninterrupted  life  which  pervades  liis  writings.  Besides, 
such  a  belief  was  held  only  by  the  Sadducees,  whom  the  New  Testament 
stigmatizes.  To  assume  that  such  was  John's  conception  of  the  fact  is  an 
arbitrary  supposition,  without  the  least  warrant  from  any  source  what- 
ever. If  he  imagined  the  soul  of  Jesus  during  that  time  to  have  been 
neither  in  heaven  nor  in  the  sepulchre,  is  it  not  pretty  sure  that  he 
supposed  it  was  in  the  under-world, — the  common  receptacle  of  souls, 
— where,  according  to  the  belief  of  that  age,  every  man  went  after 
death  ? 

Fourthly,  it  is  to  bo  obser\'ed,  in  favor  of  this  general  interpretation, 
that  the  doctrine  it  unfohls  is  in  harmony  with  the  contemr>orary  opi- 
nions,— a  natural  development  from  them, — a  development  which  would 
be  forceil  upon  the  mind  of  a  Jewish  Christian  accepting  the  resurrectiop 
of  Christ  as  a  fact.  It  was  the  Jewish  opinion  that  God  dwelt  with  his 
holy  angels  in  a  world  of  everlasting  light  above  the  firmament.  It  was 
the  Jewish  opinion  that  the  do^mrted  souls  of  men,  on  account  of  sin, 
were  confined  beneath  the  earth  in  Satan's  and  death's  dark  and  slum- 
berous cavern  of  shadows.  It  was  the  Jewish  opinion  that  the  Messiali 
would  raise  the  righteous  dead  and  reign  with  them  on  earth.  Now, 
the  first  Christians  clung  to  the  Jewish  creed  and  expectations,  with 
such  modifications  merely  as  the  variation  of  the  actual  Jesus  and  his 
deeds  from  the  theoretical  Messiah  and  his  anticipated  achievements 
compelled.  Then,  when  Christ — having  been  received  as  the  bringer 
of  glad  tidings  from  the  Father — die<l,  and  after  three  days  rose  from 
the  dead  and  ascended  to  Go<l,  promising  his  brethren  that  where  he 
was  they  should  come,  must  they  not  have  regarded  it  all  as  a  dramatic 
exemplification  of  the  fact  that  the  region  of  death  was  no  longer  a 
hopeless  dungeon,  since  one  mighty  enough  to  solve  its  chains  and 
burst  its  gates  ha<l  returned  from  it?  must  they  not  have  considere<l 
him  as  a  pledge  that  their  sins  were  forgiven,  their  doom  reversed,  and 
heaven  attainable  ? 

John,  in  common  with  all  the  first  Christians,  evidently  expect<*d  that 
the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  would  soon  take  place,  to  consummate 
the  objects  he  had  left  unfinished, — to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  them, 
justifying  the  worthy  and  condemning  the  unworthy.  There  was  a  well- 
known  Jewish  tradition  that  the  appearance  of  Antichrist  would  imme- 
diately precede  the  triumphant  coming  of  the  Messiah.  John  says, 
**  Even  now  are  there  many  Antichrists :  thereby  we  know  that,  it  is  the 
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last  hour/'"     "  Abide  in  him,  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  may  not  be 
sishamed  before  him  at  liis  coming."    **  That  we  may  have  boldness  in  the 
day  of  judgment."    The  evangelist's  outlook  for  the  return  of  the  Savior 
"is  also  shown  at  the  end  of  his  Gospel.     "  Jesus  said  not  unto  him,  *  Ho 
shall  not  die ;'  but,  *  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to 
"thee  ?'  "     That  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  resurrection — which  the  Jews 
probably  derived,  through  their  communication  with  the  Persians,  from 
the  Zoroastrian  system,  and,  with  various  modifications,  adopted — is  em- 
Txxlied  in  the  following  passage,  who  can  doubt  ?     **  The  hour  is  coming 
'^rhen  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Man 
«md  shall  come  forth."     That  a  general  resurrection  would   literally 
occur  under  the  auspices  of  Jesus  was  surely  the  meaning  of  the  writer 
of  those  words.     Whether  that  thought  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
CJhrist  in  the  exact  terms  he  really  used  or  not  is  a  separate  question, 
1/rith  which  we  are  not  now  concerned,  our  object  being  simply  to  set 
:forth  John's  views.     Some  commentators,  seizing  the  letter  and  neglect- 
ing the  spirit,  have  inferred  from  various  texts  that  John  expected  that 
"the  resurrection  would  be  limited  to  faithful  Christians,— just  as  the  more 
Tigid  of  the  Pharisees  confined  it  to  the  righteous  Jews.    **  Except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you.     Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life ; 
and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  To  force  this  figure  into  a  literal 
meaning  is  a  mistake ;  for  in  the  preceding  chapter  it  is  expressly  said 
that  "  They  that  have  done  good  shall  come  forth  unto  the  resurrection 
of  life ;  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  condemnation." 
Both  shall  rise  to  be  judged ;  but — as  we  conceive  the  most  probable  sense 
of  the  phrases — the  good  shall  be  received  to  heaven,  the  bad  shall  be 
remanded  to  the  under-world.     "  Has  no  life  in  him"  of  course  cannot 
mean  is  absolutely  dead,  annihilated,  but  means  has  not  faith  and  virtue, 
the  elements  of  blessedness,  the  qualifications  for  heaven.     The  par- 
ticular figurative  use  of  words  jn  these  texts  may  be  illustrated  by  parallel 
idioms  from  Philo,  who  says,  *'  Of  the  living  some  are  dead ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  dead  live.     For  those  lost  from  the  life  of  virtue  are  dead, 
though  they  reach  the  extreme  of  old  age ;  while  the  good,  though  they 
are  disjoined    from   the   body,   live   immortally."'®      Again   he  writes, 
"  Deathless  life  delivers  the  dying  pious ;  but  the  dying  impious  everlast- 
ing death  seizes."*    And  a  great  many  passages  plainly  show  that  one 
element  of  Philo's  meaning,  in  such  phrases  as  these,  is,  that  he  believed 
that,  upon  their  leaving  the  body,  the  souls  of  the  good  would  ascend  to 
heaven,  while  the  souls  of  the  bad  would  descend  to  Hades.     These  dis- 
criminated events  he  supposed  would  follow  death  at  once.    His  thorough 
Platonism  had  weaned  him   from  the  Persian-Pharisaic  doctrine  of  a 


*  Pee  the  able  and  impartial  diacasxloii  of  John's  belief  on  this  rat^ect  contained  in  LUcko'a 
CkmmcDtary  on  the  Fint  Epistle  of  John,  1. 18-28. 
»  ToL  L  p.  664  *  Ibid.  p.  233. 
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common  intermediate  state  detaining  the  dead  below  until  the  triumph- 
ant advent  of  a  Redeemer  should  usher  in  the  great  resurrection  and 
final  judgment.*® 

John  declares  salvation  to  be  conditional.  "  The  blood  of  Christ'* — 
that  is,  his  death  and  what  followed — "cleanses  us  from  all  sin,  if  we  walk 
in  the  light  as  he  is  in  the  light;''  not  otherwise.  "He  that  believeth 
not  the  Son  shall  not  see  eternal  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
him."  "If  any  man  see  his  brother  commit  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death, 
he  shall  pray,  and  shall  receive  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death. 
Tliere  is  a  sin  unto  death  :  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it."  "  Be- 
loved, now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  he  [Christ]  shall  appear  we  shall  be 
like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  Every  man  that  hath  this  hope 
in  him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure."  The  heads  of  the  doctrine 
which  seems  to  underlie  these  statements  are  as  follow.  Christ  shall 
come  again.  All  the  dead  shall  rise  for  judicial  ordeal.  Those  counted 
worthy  shall  be  accepted,  be  transfigured  into  the  resemblance  of  the 
glorious  Redeemer  and  enter  into  eternal  ble88e<lness  in  heaven.  The 
rest  shall  be  doomed  to  the  dark  kingdom  of  death  in  the  under-world, 
to  remain  there — for  aught  that  is  hinted  to  the  contrarj' — forever.  From 
these  premises  two  practical  inferences  are  drawn  in  exhortations.  First, 
wo  should  earnestly  strive  to  fit  ourselves  for  acceptance  by  moral 
purity,  brotherly  love,  and  pious  faith.  Secondly,  we  sliould  seek  pardon 
for  our  sins  by  confession  and  prayer,  and  take  heed  lest  by  aggravated 
sin  we  deprave  our  souls  beyond  recovery.  There  are  those  who  sin 
unto  death,  for  whom  it  is  ho]>eless  to  pray.  Light,  truth,  and  the  divine 
life  of  heaven  can  never  receive  them ;  darkness,  falsehood,  and  the  deep 
realm  of  death  irrevocably  swallow  them. 

And  now  we  may  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  essential  results  of  this 
whole  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  John's  theology,  especially  as  com- 
posing and  shown  in  his  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  First,  God  is  personal 
love,  truth,  light,  holiness,  blessedness.  These  realities,  as  concentrated 
in  their  incomprehensible  absoluteness,  are  the  elements  of  his  infinite 
being.  Secondly,  these  spiritual  substances,  as  diffused  through  the 
worlds  of  the  universe  and  experienced  in  the  souls  of  moral  creatures, 
are  the  medium  of  God's  revelation  of  himself,  the  direct  presence  and 
working  of  his  Logos.  Thirdly,  the  persons  who  prevailingly  partake  of 
these  qualities  are  God's  loyal  subjects  and  approved  children,  in  peace- 
ful communion  with  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  possessing  eternal 
life.  Fourthly,  Satan  is  personal  hatred,  falsehoo<l,  darkness,  sin,  misery. 
These  realities,  in  their  abstract  nature  and  source,  are  his  being ;  in  their 
special  manifestations  they  are  his  eflSux  and  power.  Fifthly,  the  per- 
sons who  partake  rulingly  of  these  qualities  are  the  devil's  enslaved  sub- 
jects and  lineal  children :  in  sinful  bondage  to  him,  in  depraved  com- 

«  See  Tol.  I.  pp.  139,  416,  417,  6&5,  643,  648;  rol.  U.  pp.  178,  433.. 
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znunion  with  him,  they  dwell  in  a  state  of  hostile  banishment  and  un- 
^appiness,  which  is  moral  death.     Sixthly,  Christ  was  the  I^ogos  who, 
<le8cending  from  his  anterior  glory  in  heuven,  and  appearing  in  mortal 
Cesh,   embodied    all  the   Divine   qualities   in   an    unflawed    model   of 
humanity,  gathered  up  and  exhibited  all  the  spiritual  characteristics  of 
^he  Father  in  a  stainless  and  perfect  soul  supematurally  filled  and  illu- 
:siiined,  thus  to  bear  into  the  world  a  more  intelligible  and  effective  reve- 
lation of  God  the  Father  than  nature  or  common  humanity  yielded,  to 
^hine  with  regenerating  radiance  upon  the  deadly  darkness  of  those  who 
"^vere  groping  in  lying  sins,  "  that  they  might  have  life  and  that  they 
smight  have  it  more  abundantly/'     Seventhly,  the  fickle  and  perisliing 
experience  of  unbelieving  and  wicked  men,  the  vagrant)  life  of  sensuality 
^nd  worldliness,  the  shallow  life  in  vain  and  transitory  things,  gives 
;^lace  in  the  soul  of  a  Christian  to  a  profoundly-earnest,  unchanging  expe- 
»ence  of  truth  and  love,  a  steady  and  everlasting  life  in  Divine  and  ever- 
lasting things.      Eighthly,  the  experimental  reception  of  the  revealed 
^race  and  verity  by  faith  and  discipleship  in  Jesus  is  accompanied  by 
internal  convincing  proofs  and  seals  of  their  genuineness,  validity,  and 
immortality.    They  awaken  a  new  consciousness,  a  new  life,  inherently 
X>ivine  and  self-warranting.     Ninthly,  Christ,  by  his  incarnation,  death, 
Tesurrection,  and  ascension,  was  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  a  mercy-fieat 
pledging  forgiveness;  that  is,  he  was  the  medium  of  showing  us  that 
mercy  of  Ood  which  annulled  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  descent  of  souls  to 
the  gloomy  under-world,  and  opened  the  celestial  domains  for  the  ran- 
somed children  of  earth  to  join  the  sinless  angels  of  heaven.    Tenthly, 
Christ  was  speedily  to  make  a  second  advent.     In  that  last  day  the  dead 
should  come  forth  for  judgment,  the  good  be  exalted  to  unfading  glory 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  bad  be  left  in  the  lower  region  of 
noiseless  shadows  and  dreams.      These  ten  points  of  view,  we  believe, 
command  all  the  principal  features  of  the  theological  landscape  which 
occupied  the  mental  vision  of  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  and  epistles  bear- 
ing the  8U][>er8cription,  John. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
Christ's  teachings  concerning  the  future  life. 

In  approaching  the  teachings  of  the  Savior  himself  concerning  the 
future  fate  of  man,  we  should  throw  off  the  weight  of  creeds  and  pre- 
judices, and,  by  the  aid  of  all  the  appliances  in  our  power,  endeavor  to 
reach  beneath  the  imagery  and  unessential  particulars  of  his  instructions 
to  learn  their  bare  significance  in  truth.    This  is  made  difficult  by  the 
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singular  pen'ersions  his  religion  has  undorgone ;  by  the  loss  of  a  com- 
l)leto  knowledge  of  the  peculinrities  of  the  Messianic  age  in  the  lapse  of 
the  ages  since ;  hy  the  almost  universal  change  in  our  associations,  mode« 
of  feeling  and  thought,  and  styles  of  speech ;  and  by  the  gradual  accre- 
tion and  hardening  of  false  doctrines  and  sectarian  biases  and  wilfulness. 
As  we  examine  the  words  of  Christ  to  find  their  real  meaning,  there  are 
four  prominent  considerations  to  be  especially  weighed  and  borne  in 
mind. 

First,  we  must  not  forget  the  poetic  Eastern  style  common  to  the 
Jewish  prophets ;  their  symbolic  enunciations  in  bold  figures  of  speech : 
"I  am  the  door;"  "I  am  the  bread  of  life;"  "I  am  the  vine;"  "My 
sheep  hear  my  voice;"  "If  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones 
would  immediately  cry  out."  This  daring  emblematic  language  was  na- 
tural to  the  Oriental  nations ;  and  the  Bible  is  full  of  it.  Is  the  overthrow 
of  a  country  foretold  ?  It  is  not  said,  "  Babylon  shall  be  destroyed,"  but 
"The  sun  shall  be  darkened  at  his  going  forth,  the  moon  shall  be  as 
blood,  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  earth  shall  stagger  to  and 
fro  as  a  drunken  man."  If  we  would  truly  understand  Christ's  declara- 
tions, we  must  not  overlook  the  characteristics  of  figurative  language. 
For  "he  spake  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  and  without  a  parable 
simke  he  not  unto  them ;"  and  a  parable,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  but  holds  a  latent  sense  and  purpose  which  are  to  be  sought  out. 
The  greatest  injustice  is  done  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  when  his  words 
are  studie<l  as  those  of  a  dry  scholastic,  a  metaphysical  moralist,  not  as 
those  of  a  profound  j>oet,  a  master  in  the  spiritual  realm. 

Secondly,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  but  fragmentary  reports  of 
a  small  part  of  the  teac'^hings  of  Christ.  He  was  engaged  in  the  active 
prosecution  of  his  mission  probably  about  three  years, — at  the  shortest 
over  one  year;  while  all  the  different  words  of  his  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  would  not  occupy  more  than  five  hours.  Only  a  little  fraction 
of  what  he  said  has  been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  though  this  part  may 
contain  the  essence  of  the  whole,  yet  it  must  naturally  in  some  instances 
be  obscure  and  difficult  of  apprehen^*i()n.  We  must  therefore  compare 
different  passages  with  each  otlier,  c^irofully  probe  them  all,  and  explain, 
so  far  as  possible,  those  whose  meaning  is  recondite  by  those  whose 
meaning  is  obvious.  Some  i)orsons  may  be  surprised  to  think  that  we 
have  but  a  small  portion  of  the  soyings  of  Jesus.  The  fact,  however,  is 
uncjuestionable.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  more  reason  that  we  should 
have  a  full  report  of  his  words  than  there  is  that  we  should  have  a  com- 
l>lete  account  of  his  doings ;  and  the  evangelist  declares,  "There  are  also 
many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should  every  one 
be  written,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the 
books." 

Thirdly,  when  examining  the  instructions  of  Jesus,  we  should  recollect 
that  he  adopted,  and  applied  to  himself  and  to  his  kingdom,  the  com- 
mon Jewish  phraseology  concerning  the  Messiah  and  the  events  that 
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m^'w^  expected  to  attend  liis  advent  and  reign.     But  he  did  not  take 

\Lp     ^beiie  phrases  in  the  perverted  sense  held  in  the  corrupt  opinions 

incj.    earthly  hopes  of  the  Jews:  he  used  them  spiritually,  in  the  sense 

vkioh  accorded  with  the  true  Messianic  dispensation  as  it  was  arranged 

\i\  tlxe  forecasting  providence  of  God.     Xo  investigation  of  the  New  Tos- 

tannent  should  be  unaccompanied  by  an  obsicrvance  of  the  fundamental 

tule  of  interpretation, — namely,  that  the  student  of  a  book,  especially 

of  an  ancient,  obscure,  and  fragmentary  book,  should  imbue  liimself  as 

thoroughly  as  he  can  with  the  knowledge  and  spirit  of  the  opinions, 

events,  influences,  circumstances,  of  the  time  when  the  document  was 

written,  and  of  the  persons  who  wrote  it.     The  inquirer  must  be  equipped 

for  his  task  by  a  mastery  of  the  Rabbin  ism  of  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet 

«ftul  was  brought  up ;  for  the  Jewish  mind  of  that  age  was  filled,  and 

*^  religious  language  directed,  by  this  Rabbinism.     Guided  by  this  prin- 

*^ple,  furnished  with  the  necessary  information,  in  the  helpful  light  of 

^e  best  results  of  modern  critical  scholarship,  we  shall  be  able  to  explain 

'^^^^ny  dark  texts,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves,  at  least  in  a  degree,  as  to  the 

^^Yiuine  substance  of  Christ's  declarations  touching  the  future  destinies 

^^  men. 

finally,  he  who  studies  the  New  Testament  with  patient  thoroughness 

with  honest  sharpness  will  arrive  at  a  distinction  most  important  to 

^^    made  and  to  be  kept  in  view,  namely,  a  distinction  between  the  real 

T^^aming  of  Christ's  words  in  his  own  mind  and  the  actual  meaning  un- 

^*^tood  in  them  by  his  auditors  and  reporters."     Here  we  approach  a 

^^^^«t  delicate  and  vital  point,  hitherto  too  little  noticed,  but  destined  }|^t 

^>ecDme  prominent  and  fruitful.     A  large  number  of  religious  phrases 

'^^^^  in  common  use  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Jesus.     lie  adopted 

*^^»3n,but  infused  into  them  a  deeper,  a  correct  meaning, — as  Copernicus 

^^  into  the  old  astronomic  formulas.     But  the  bystanders  who  listened 

^  Ilia  discourses,  hearing  the  familiar  terms,  seized  the  familiar  meaning, 

**^<i  erroneously  attributed  it  to  him.    It  is  certain  that  the  iSavior  was 

'^^t^n  misunderstood  and  often  not  understood  at  alL     When  he  de- 

^«ax*ed  himself  the  Messiah,  the  people  would  have  made  him  a  king  by 

*^tcel     Even  the  apostles  frequently  grossly  failed  to  appreciate  his 

^Puit  and  aims,  wrenched  unwarrantable  inferences  from  his  words,  and 

H^iarrelled  for  the  precedency  in  his  coming  kingdom  and  for  seats  at 

^  right  hand.     In  numerous  cases  it  iJs  glaringly  plain  that  his  ideas 

^ere  far  from  their  conceptions  of  them*    We  have  no  doubt  the  same 

^•»  true  in  many  other  instances  where  it  is  not  so  clear.     He  repeatedly 

proves  them  for  folly  and  slowness  because  they  did  not  perceive  the 

lense  of  his  instructions.    Perhaps  there  was  a  slight  impatience  in  his 

^iies  when  he  said,  *'  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand  that  I  spake 


*  hi  this  dJsUDCtkm  afllnncd  by  De  Wotte,  in  the  preface  to  his  Cbmnw.ntatin  de.  MorU  Jetu* 
^<Ntf  Eaipiatoria.  Bee  alio  Thorn,  Jmus  und  seine  ApoKtel  in  Widorspnich  in  Anaehnng  der 
IfibtlOB  der  £wigea  VerdoaioiiiM.  la  Scherer's  Schriftibnch.  lect.  i.  nr.  4. 
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it  not  to  you  concerning  Vjrpad,  that  ye  should  beware  of  the  le^iven  of 
the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees?"  Jesus  uttered  in  established 
phraser  new  and  profoundly  spiritual  thoughts.  The  apostles— educated 
in,  and  full  of,  as  they  evidently  were,  the  dogmas,  prejudices,  and  hopes 
of  their  age  and  land — would  naturally,  to  some  extent,  misapprehend 
his  meaning.  Then,  after  a  tumultuous  interval,  writing  out  his  instruc- 
tions from  memory,  how  perfectly  natural  that  their  own  convictions  and 
sentiments  wouhl  have  a  jiowcrful  influence  in  modifying  and  shaping 
the  animus  and  the  verbal  expressions  in  their  rejwrtsl  Under  the 
circumstances,  that  we  should  now  possess  the  very  equivalents  of  his 
words  with  strict  literalness,  and  conveying  his  very  intentions  perfectly 
translated  from  the  Aramaean  into  the  Greek  tongue,  would  imply  the 
most  sustained  and  amazing  of  all  miracles.  There  is  nothing  whatever 
that  indicates  any  such  miraculous  intervention.  There  is  nothing  to 
discredit  the  fair  presumption  that  the  writers  were  left  to  their  own 
abilities,  under  the  inspiration  of  an  earnest  consecrating  love  and  truth- 
fulness. And  we  must,  with  <lue  limitations,  distinguish  between  the 
original  words  and  conscious  meaning  of  the  sublime  Master,  illustrated  by 
the  emphasis  and  discrimination  of  his  looks,  tones,  and  gestures,  and  the 
apprehended  meaning  recorded  long  afterwards,  shaped  and  colored  by 
passing  through  the  minds  and  pens  of  the  sometimes  dissentient  and 
always  imperfect  disciples.  He  once  declared  to  them,  *'  I  have  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  are  not  able  to  bear  them.*'  Admitting 
his  infallibility,  as  we  may,  yet  asserting  their  fallibility,  as  we  must,  and 
a^ompanied,  too,  as  his  words  now  are  by  many  very  obscuring  circum- 
stances, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  the  hand  on  discriminated  texts 
and  say,  **o{t«/  oi  ?.6yoi  a/.jjdtvoi  eiai  tov  i^cov." 

Tlie  Messianic  doctrine  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  appears  to  have  been  built  up  little  by  little,  by  religious  faith, 
national  pride,  and  priestly  desire,  out  of  literal  interpretations  of  figu- 
rative pro2>hecy,  and  Cabalistic  interpretations  of  plain  language,  and 
Rabbinical  traditions  and  speculations,  additionally  corrupted  in  some 
particulars  by  intercoui*se  with  the  Persians.  Under  all  this  was  a  central 
spiritual  germ  of  a  Divine  promise  and  plan.  A  Messiah  was  really  to 
come.  It  wiLs  in  answering  the  questions,  what  kind  of  a  king  he  was  to 
be,  and  over  what  sort  of  a  kingdom  he  was  to  reign,  that  the  errors  crept 
in.  The  Messianic  conceptions  which  have  come  down  to  us  through  the 
Prophets,  the  Targums,  incidental  allusions  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
Talmud,  and  the  few  other  traditions  and  records  yet  in  existence,  are 
very  diverse  and  sometimes  contriulictory.  They  agreed  in  ardently 
looking  for  an  earthly  sovereign  in  the  Me««iah,  one  who  would  rise  up 
in  the  line  of  David  and  by  the  power  of  Jehovah  deliver  his  people, 
punish  their  enemies,  subdue  the  world  to  his  sceptre,  and  reign  with 
Divine  auspices  of  beneficence  and  splendor.  They  also  expected  that 
then  a  portion  of  the  dead  would  rise  from  the  under-world  and  assume 
iheir  bodies  again,  to  participate  in  the  triumphs  and  blessings  of  his 
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earthly  kingdom.  His  personal  reign  in  Judea  was  what  they  usually 
meant  by  the  phrases  ■  '*  the  kingdom  of  heaven/'  **  the  kingdom  of 
God."  The  apostles  cherished  these  ideas,  and  expressed  them  in  the 
terms  common  to  their  countrymen.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  Jefius 
employed  this  and  kindred  language  in  a  purer  and  deeper  sense,  which 
vre  must  take  pains  to  distinguish  from  the  early  and  lingering  errors 
ajBPOciated  with  it. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  our  subject  we  meet  with  predictions  of  a  second 
coming  of  Christ  from  heaven,  with  power  and  glory,  to  sit  on  his  throne 
and  judge  the  world.  The  portentous  imagery  in  which  these  prophecies 
are  clothed  is  taken  from  the  old  prophets ;  and  to  them  we  must  turn  to 
learn  its  usage  and  force.  The  Hebrews  called  any  signal  manifestation 
of  power— especially  any  dreadful  calamity — a  coming  of  the  Lord.  It  was 
a  coming  of  Jehovah  when  his  vengeance  strewed  the  ground  with  the 
corpses  of  Sennacherib's  host ;  when  its  storm  swept  Jerusalem  as  with 
fire,  and  bore  Israel  into  bondage;  when  its  sword  came  down  upon 
Idumea  and  was  bathed  in  blood  upon  Edom.  '*  The  day  of  the  Ix)rd*' 
is  another  term  of  precisely  similar  imi)ort.  It  occurs  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament about  fifteen  times.  In  every  instance  it  means  some  mighty 
manifestation  of  God's  power  in  calamity.  These  occasions  are  pictured 
forth  with  the  most  astounding  figures  of  speech.  Isaiali  describes  the 
approaching  destruction  of  Babylon  in  these  terms: — "The  stars  of  heaven 
and  the  constellations  thereof  shall  give  no  light;  the  sun  shall  be 
darkened,  the  moon  shall  not  shine,  the  heavens  shall  shake,  and  the 
earth  shall  remove  out  of  her  ])lace  and  be  as  a  frightened  sheep  that 
no  man  taketh  up."  The  Jews  expected  that  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah would  be  preceded  by  many  fearful  woes,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
would  appear  with  peerless  pomp  and  might.  The  day  of  his  coming 
they  named  emphatically  the  day  of  the  Lord.  Jesus  actually  ap- 
peared,— not,  OS  they  expected,  a  warrior  travelling  in  the  greatness  of 
his  strength,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah,  staining  his  raiment  with 
blood  as  he  trampled  in  the  wine-vat  of  vengeance,  but  the  true  Mes- 
siah, God's  foreordained  and  anointed  iSon,  despised  and  rejected  of  men, 
bringing  good  tidings,  publishing  peace.  It  must  have  been  impossible 
for  the  Jews  to  receive  such  a  Messiah  without  explanations.  Those 
few  who  became  converts  apprehended  his  Messianic  language,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  in  the  sense  which  previously  occupied  their  minds.  He 
knew  that  often  he  was  not  understood ;  and  he  frequently  said  to  his 
followers,  "  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  His  disciples  once 
asked  him,  "  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of 
tlie  world  ?*'  He  replied,  substantially,  **  There  shall  be  wars,  famines, 
and  unheard-of  trials ;  and  immediately  after  the  sun  shall  be  darkened, 
the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and 
the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken.  Then  shall  they  see  the 
Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  great  power.  And  he 
shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  all  nations  shall  be  gathered 
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him,  and  he  shall  Bepurnte  thoin  one  from  another."     That  thit 

go  was  undor8too«i  by  the  evangelists  and  the  early  ChristianB,  in 

lance  with  their  Pharisaic  notions,  as  teaching  literally  a  phy.sical 

ea ranee  of  Clirist  on  the  earth,  a  resun-ection,  and  a  general  judg- 

we  fully  believe.     Those  ideas  were  prevalent  at  the  time,  are 

essed  in  8Con»s  of  places  in  the  New  Testament,  and  are  the  direct 

g  assertion  of  the  words  themselves.     But  that  such  was  the  mean- 

f  Christ  himself  we  much  more  than  doubt. 

the  first  place,  in  his  own  language  in  retnird  to  his  second ccming  there 
ot  the  least  hint  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead :  the  scene  is  confined 
he  living,  and  to  the  earth.  Secondly,  the  figures  which  he  employs  in 
B  connection  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  Jewish  prophets  to  de- 
te  great  and  signal  events  on  the  earth,  and  may  be  so  taken  here  with- 
t  violence  to  the  idiom.  Thirdly,  he  expressly  fixed  the  date  of  the 
ents  he  referred  to  within  that  generation  ;  and  if,  therefore,  he  spoke 
terally,  he  was  grossly  in  error,  and  his  prophecies  failed  of  fulfilment,^ 
conclusion  which  we  cannot  adopt.  To  suppose  that  he  partook  in  the 
se,  mechanical  dogmas  of  the  carnal  Jews  would  be  equally  irreconcil- 
dble  with  the  common  idea  of  his  Divine  inspiration,  and  with  the  pro- 
found penetration  and  spirituality  of  his  own  mind.  He  certainly  used 
much  of  tho  phraseology  of  his  contemporary  countrymen,  metaphori- 
cally, to  convey  his  own  purer  thoughts.  We  have  no  doubt  he  did  so 
in  regard  to  the  descriptions  of  his  second  coming.  Let  us  state  in  a 
form  of  paraphrase  what  his  real  instructions  on  this  point  seem  to  us  to 
have  l)een  : — *'  You  cannot  believe  that  I  am  the  Messiah,  because  I  do 
not  deliver  you  from  your  oppressors  and  trample  on  the  Gentiles.  Your 
minds  are  clouded  with  errors.  The  Father  hath  sent  me  to  found  the 
kingdom  of  peace  and  righteousness,  and  hath  given  me  all  power  to 
reward  and  punish.  By  my  word  shall  the  nations  of  the  earth  bo 
honored  and  blessed,  or  be  overwhelmed  with  fire ;  and  every  man  must 
stand  before  my  judgment-seat.  The  end  of  the  world  is  at  the  doors. 
The  Mo»iic  dis])ensation  is  al>out  to  be  closed  in  the  fearful  tribulations 
of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and  my  dispensation  to  be  set  up.  When  you 
see  Jerusalem  encompassed  with  armies,  know  that  the  day  is  at  hand, 
and  flee  to  the  mountains ;  for  not  one  stone  shall  be  left  upon  another. 
Then  the  power  of  Go<l  will  be  shown  on  my  behalf,  and  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  Man  be  seen  in  heaven.  My  truths  shall  prevail,  and  shall  be  owned 
as  the  criteria  of  Divine  judgment.  Acconling  to  them,  all  the  righteous 
shall  be  distinguislunl  as  my  subjects,  and  all  the  iniquitous  shall  be 
separate<l  fn^m  my  kingdom.  Some  of  those  standing  here  shall  not 
taste  death  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.  Then  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
am  the  Messiali,  and  that  through  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  which 
1  have  proclaimed  I  shall  sit  upon  a  throne  of  glory, — ^not  literally,  in 
person,  as  you  thought,  blessing  the  Jews  and  cursing  the  Gentiles,  but 
spiritually,  in  the  truth,  dispensing  joy  to  good  men  and  woe  to  bad  men, 
according  to  their  deserts.^'    Such  we  believe  to  be  the  meaning  of 
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CTHrUt's  own  predictions  of  his  second  coming.  lie  figui-utivoly  identifies 
himself  with  his  religion  according  to  that  idiom  by  whidi  it  is  written, 
•*  Closes  hath  in  every  city  them  that  read  him,  being  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues every  Sabbath-day."  His  figure  of  himself  as  the  universal  judge 
i»  CL  bold  personification ;  for  he  elsewhere  says,  '*  Kc  that  lK*Hevetli  in 
xne  believeth  not  in  me,  but  in  Him  tliat  sent  me/'  And  again,  **  He 
tHcLt  rejecteth  me,  I  judge  him  not:  the  word  that  I  have  »iK)ken,  that 
ih&ll  judge  him."  His  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  great  i>ower 
And  glory  was  when,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerus:dem,  the  old  age  closed 
and  the  new  began,  the  obstacles  to  his  religion  were  removed  and  his 
tlii-one  established  on  the  earth.'  The  apostles  undoubtedly  understood 
the  doctrine  differently;  but  that  such  was  his  own  thought  wo  conclude, 
^oause  he  did  sometimes  undeniably  use  figurative  language  in  that  way, 
and  because  the  other  meaning  is  an  error,  not  in  harmony  either  with 
^10  character,  his  mind,  or  his  mission. 

T^hh  interpretation  is  so  important  that  it  may  need  to  be  illustrated  and 
*^n  firmed  by  further  instances : — **  When  the  Son  of  Man  sits  on  the  throne 
^^  liis  glor}',  and  all  nations  are  gathered  before  him,  his  angels  shall 
*®veT  the  wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace 
^^  fire :    there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."     A  few  such 
pi<*turesque  phrases  have  knl  to  the  general  belief  in  a  great  world-judg- 
^ent  at  the  end  of  the  appointed  time,  after  which  the  condemneil  are 
^  be  thrown  into  the  tortures  of  an  unquenchable  world  of  flame.    How 
i^rbitrary  and  violent  a  conclusion  this  is,  how  unwarranted  and  gross  a 
P^>^er8ion  of  the  language  of  Christ  it  is,  we  may  easily  see.     The  fact 
^^^at  the  old  prophets  often  described  fearful  misfortunes  and  woes  in 
images  of  clouds  and   flame  and  falling  stars,  and  other  portentous 
^yinbols,  and  tliat  this  style  was  therefore  familiar  to  the  Jews,  would 
^^''^^e  it  very  natural  for  Jesus,  in  foretelling  such  an  event  as  the  coming 
^^truction  of  Jerusalem,  in  conflagration  and  massacre,  with  the  irre- 
trievable subversion  of  the  old  dispensation,  to  picture  it  forth  ui  a  simi- 
**f  Way.     Fire  was  to  the  Jews  a  common  emblem  of  calamity  and  de- 
^^tation;    and  judgments  incomparably   less   momentous   than   those 
Slithered  about  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  self-boasted 
^*vorites  of  Jehovah  were  often  described  by  the  prophets  in  appalling 
^I'Uges  of  darkened  planets,  shaking  heavens,  clouds,  fire,  and  blackness. 
"^l  speaking  of  a  ** day  of  the  Lord,"  when  there  should  be  famine 
*Jid  drought,  and  a  horrid  army  of  destroying  insects,  **  before  whom  a 
"^devoureth,  and  behind  them  a  flame  burnetii,"  draws  the  scene  in 
***<«e  terrific  colors: — "The  earth  shall  quake  before  them  ;  the  sun  and 
^''^n  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining ;  and  the 
*^  shall  utter  his  voice  before  his  terrible  army  of  locusts,  caterpillars^ 
^^^  destroying  worms*"     Ezekiel  represents  (rod  as  saying,  **  The  house 
^Israel  is  to  me  become  dross:  therefore  I  will  gather  you  into  tlie  midst 

*  Morton,  Statemeut  of  Keaaons,  Appendix. 
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of  Jerusalem :  as  they  gather  silver,  brass,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  into  tho 
midst  of  the  furnace  to  blow  the  fire  upon  it,  so  will  1  gather  you,  and 
blow  upon  you  in  the  fire  of  my  wrath,  and  ye  shall  be  melted  in  the 
midst  thereof."  We  read  in  Isaiah,  *'The  Assyrian  sliall  flee,  and  his 
princes  shall  be  afraid,  saith  the  Lord,  whase  fire  is  in  Zion  and  his 
furnace  in  Jerusalem."  Malachi  also  says,  *'  The  day  cometh  that  shall 
burn  as  a  furnace,  and  all  that  do  wickedly  shall  be  stubble,  and  shall 
be  burned  up  root  and  branch.  They  shall  be  trodden  as  ashes  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  righteous."  The  meaning  of  these  passages,  and  of  many 
other  similar  ones,  is,  in  every  instance,  some  severe  temporal  calamity, 
some  dire  example  of  Jehovah *s  retributions  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Their  authors  never  dreamed  of  teaching  that  there  is  a  place 
of  fire  beyond  the  grave  in  which  the  wicked  flead  shall  be  tormented, 
or  that  the  natural  creation  is  finally  to  be  devoured  by  flame.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  not  a  single  text  in  the  Old  Testament  was  meant 
to  teach  any  such  doctrine  as  that.  The  judgments  ^adowed  forth  in 
kindre<l  metaphors  by  Christ  are  to  bo  understood  in  the  light  of  this 
fact.  Their  meaning  is,  that  all  ui\just,  cruel,  false,  impure  men  shall 
endure  severe  punishments.  This  general  thought  is  fearfully  distinct ; 
but  every  thing  beyond — all  details — are  left  in  utter  obscurity. 

In  the  august  scene  of  the  King  in  judgment,  when  the  sentence  has 
l)oen  pronounced  on  those  at  the  left  hand,  **I)ej)art  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,"  it  is  written, 
*'  and  they  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment."  It  is  obvious  to 
remark  tliat  the  imagery  of  a  fiery  prison  built  for  Satan  and  the  fallen 
angels,  and  into  which  the  bad  shall  be  Anally  doomed,  is  poetical  lan- 
guage, or  language  of  accommodation  to  the  current  notions  of  the  time. 
These  startling  Oriental  figures  are  used  to  wrap  and  convey  the  assertion 
that  the  wicked  shall  be  severely  punished  according  to  their  deserts. 
No  literal  reference  seems  to  be  made  either  to  the  particular  time,  to 
the  special  place,  or  to  the  distinctive  character,  of  the  punishment ;  but 
the  mere  fact  is  stated  in  a  manner  to  fill  tlie  conscience  with  awe  and 
to  stamp  the  practical  lesson  vividly  on  tlie  memory.  But  admitting  the 
clauses  a])parently  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  this  retribution  to  be 
metai>horical,  yet  what  shall  we  think  of  its  duration  ?  Is  it  absolutely 
unending  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  enable  a  candid  inquirer 
to  answer  that  question  decisively.  So  far  as  the  letter  of  Scripture  is 
concerned,  there  are  no  data  to  give  an  indubitable  solution  to  the  pro* 
blem.  It  is  true  the  word  '* everlasting"  is  repeated;  but,  when  impartially 
weighed,  it  seems  a  sudden  rhetorical  expr^^ssion,  of  indefinite  force,  used 
to  heighten  the  impressiveness  of  a  sublime  dramatic  representation, 
rather  tlian  a  cautious  philosophical  term  employed  to  convey  an  abstract 
conception.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  Clirist's 
mind  was  particularly  directed  to  tlie  metaphysical  idea  of  endlessness, 
or  to  the  much  more  metaphysical  idea  of  timelessness.  The  presump- 
tive evidence  is  that  he  8i>oke  popularly.     Had  ho  been  charged  to  re- 
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Te&l  a  doctrine  so  tremendous,  so  awful,  so  unutterably  momentous  in 
ite  practical  relations,  as  that  of  the  endlei«s  close  of  all  probation  at 
de&tli,  is  it  conceivable  that  he  would  merely  have  couched  it  in  a  few 
fistirative  expressions  and  left  it  as  a  matter  of  obscure  inference  and 
uncertainty?  No:  in  that  case,  he  would  have  iterated  and  reiterated 
1^*  defined,  guarded,  illustrated  it,  and  have  left  no  possibility  of  honest 
»»^istake  or  doubt  of  it. 

The  Greek  word  aluntoij — and  the  same  is  true  of  the  corresponding 
^^Vjrew  word, — translated  **  everlasting"  in  the  English  Bible,  has  not  in 
*^  popular  usage  the  rigid  force  of  eternal  duration,  but  varies, — is  now 
*f*X>li«d  to  objects  as  evanescent  as  man's  earthly  life,  now  to  objects  as 
^^^ing  as  eternity.'  Its  power  in  any  given  case  is  to  be  sought  from  the 
^^^^  text  and  the  reason  of  the  thing.  Isaiah,  having  threatened  the 
^•^ighteous  nations  that  they  "should  conceive  chaff  and  bring  forth 
^  ^ble,  that  their  own  breath  should  be  fire  to  devour  theiu,  and  that 
^^^  should  be  burnt  like  lime,  like  thorns  cut  up  in  the  fire,"  makes 
^^^  terror-smitten  sinners  and  hypocrites  cry,  "Who  among  us  can  dwell 
*^  ^^evouring  fire?  Who  among  us  can  dwell  in  everlasting  burnings?" 
^^"t  his  reference  is  solely  to  an  outw^ard,  temporal  judgment  in  this 
''^^'Id.  The  Greek  ac^ective  rendered  "everlasting"  is  etymologically, 
*^^  by  universal  usage,  a  term  of  dui-ation,  but  indefinite, — its  extent  of 
^^^ning  depending  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  is  predicated.   Therefore, 

'^^^n  Christ  connects  this  word  with  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  it 

•    »  *  ■  » 

^  ^Onpossible  to  say  with  any  certainty,  judging  from  the  language  itself, 

^'^^ther  he  implies  that  those  who  die  in  their  sins  are  hopelessly  lost, 

P^rTectly  irredeemable  forever,  or  not, — though  the  probabilities  are  very 

*^*^tigly  in  the  latter  direction.     "  Everlasting  punishment"  may  mean, 

^^  philosophical  strictness,  a  punishment  absolutely  eternal,  or  may  be  a 

Popular  expression  denoting,  with  general  indefiniteness,  a  very  long 

^^ration.     Since  in  all  Greek  literature,  sacred  and  profane,  altjiuo^  is 

applied  to  things  that  end,  ten  times  as  often  as  it  is  to  things  immortal, 

^o  faip  critic  can  assert  positively  that  when  it  is  connected  with  future 

P^ni«hment  it  has  the  stringent  meaning  of  metaphysical  endlessness. 

^^  the  other  hand,  no  one  has  any  critical  right  to  say  positively  that  in 

^Uch  cases  it  has  not  that  meaning.     The  Master  has  not  explained  his 

^ortU  on  this  point,  but  has  left  them  veiled.   We  can  settle  the  question 

^^If  concerning  the  limitedness  or  the  unlimitedness  of  future  punish- 

^^nt  only  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  textual  criticism, — even  on 

Sounds  of  enlightened  reason  postulating  the  cardinal  principles  of 

^^ristianity  and  of  ethics.    Will  not  the  unimpeded  Spirit  of  Christ  lead 

^l  f^ee  minds  and  loving  hearts  to  one  conclusion  ?     But  that  conclusion 

'^  to  be  held   modestly  as  a  trusted   inference,  not  dogmatically  as  a 

received  revelation. 

Another  point  in  the  Savior's  teachings  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 


*  See  Chriatten  Sxaniner  for  March,  1S54,  pp.  280-297. 
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portance  to  understand  is  the  sense  in  which  ho  used  the  Jewish  phrasM 
*'  Resurrection  of  the  Dead*'  and  **  Resurrection  at  the  Ijast  Day/'  Tb^ 
Pharisees  looked  for  a  restoration  of  the  rightcouB  from  their  graves  to  a 
bodily  life.  Tliid  event  they  supposed  would  take  place  nt  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  Mcssiali ;  and  the  time  of  his  coming  they  called  "  the  last 
day/'  So  the  Apostle  John  says,  *'  Already  are  there  many  antichrists; 
whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time."  Now,  Jesus  claimed  to  be 
the  Messiah,  clothed  in  his  functions,  though  he  interpreted  those 
functions  oscarr^'ingan  interior  and  moral,  not  an  outward  and  physical, 
force.  **  This  is  the  will  of  Ilim  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  which  seeth 
the  Son  and  believeth  on  him  should  have  everlasting  life;  and  I  will 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  Again,  when  Martha  told  Jesus  that 
"she  knew  her  brother  Lazarus  would  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at 
the  last  day,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life :  he  that 
believeth  in  mo,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die."  This  utterance  is  surely 
metaphorical ;  for  belief  in  Jesus  does  not  prevent  physical  dissolution. 
The  thoughts  contained  in  the  various  ]>aBsage8  l>elonging  to  this  subject, 
when  drawn  out,  compared,  and  stated  in  general  terms,  seem  to  us  to  bo 
as  follows : — "  You  suppose  that  in  the  lost  day  your  Messiah  will  restore 
the  dead  to  live  again  upon  the  earth.  I  am  the  Messiah,  and  the  last 
days  have  therefore  arrived.  I  am  commissioned  by  the  Father  to  bestow 
eternal  life  upon  all  who  believe  on  me ;  but  not  in  the  manner  you  have 
anticipated.  The  true  resurrection  is  not  calling  the  body  from  the 
tomb,  but  opening  the  fountains  of  eternal  life  in  the  soul.  I  am  come 
to  open  the  spiritual  world  to  your  faith.  lie  that  believeth  in  me  and 
keepeth  my  commandments  has  passed  from  death  unto  life, — become 
conscious  that  though  seemingly  he  passes  into  the  grave,  yet  really  he 
shall  live  with  God  forever.  The  true  resurrection  is,  to  come  into  the 
experience  of  the  truth  that  'God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living ;  for  all  live  unto  him.'  Over  the  soul  that  is  filled  with  such  an 
experience,  death  has  no  power.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  is 
coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead,  the  ignorant  and  guilty,  buried  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  shall  hear  these  truths  declared,  and  they  that 
believe  shall  lay  hold  of  the  life  thus  offered  and  be  blessed.  The 
Father  hath  given  me  authority  to  exei'ute  judgment, — ^that  is,  to  lay  down 
the  principles  by  which  men  shall  be  judged  according  to  their  deserts. 
All  mankind  shall  be  judged  in  the  spiritual  state  by  the  spirit  and  pre- 
cepts of  my  religion  as  veritably  as  if  in  their  graves  the  generations  of  the 
dead  heard  my  voice  and  came  forth,  the  good  to  blessedness,  the  evil  to 
misery.  The  judgment  which  is,  as  it  were,  committed  unto  me,  is  not 
really  committed  unto  me,  but  unto  the  truth  which  I  declare ;  for  of 
mine  own  self  I  can  do  nothing."  We  believe  this  paraphrase  expresses 
the  essential  meaning  of  Christ's  own  declarations  concerning  a  resurrec- 
tion and  an  associated  judgment.  Coming  to  bring  from  the  Father  au- 
thenticated tidings  of  immortality,  and  to  reveal  the  laws  of  the  Divine 
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judgment,  he  declared  that  those  who  believed  and  kept  his  words  were 
delivered  from  the  terror  of  de4ith,  and,  knowing  that  an  endless  life  of 
blessedness  was  awaiting  them,  immediately  cntere<l  upon  its  experience. 
He  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  bodily  restoration,  but  said,  "  In  the 
resurrection,*'  that  is,  in  the  spiritual  state  succeeding  death,  *'  they 
neither  marrj'  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  heaven.'* 
He  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  temporarj'  sleep  in  tlie  grave,  but 
said  to  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross,  *'  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me 
in  Paradise:"  instantly  upon  leaving  the  body  their  souls  would  be 
together  in  the  state  of  the  blessed. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  words  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  dead  hearing 
his  voice  and  coming  forth  must  be  taken  literally ;  for  the  metaphor  is 
of  too  extreme  violence.  But  it  is  in  keeping  with  his  usage.  He  says, 
"  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."  It  is  far  less  bold  than  *'  This  is  my 
body ;  this  is  my  blood.*'  It  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  Paul's  adjuration, 
"  Awake,  thou  that  slecpost,  and  rise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give 
thee  light."  It  is  not  more  daringly  imaginative  than  the  assertion  that 
'*  the  heroes  sleeping  in  Marathon's  gory  bed  stirred  in  their  graves  when 
I^ieonidas  fought  at  ThormopyltB ;"  or  than  Christ's  own  words,  **  If  thou 
hadst  faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  thou  couldst  say  to  this  moun- 
tain. Be  thou  cast  into  yonder  sea,  and  it  should  obey  you."  So  one 
might  say, — 

"  Wliere'er  the  gospel  cxmiM, 
It  fq)read8  dirfniT  li^it; 
It  calls  duad  iiinnoni  from  their  tombc 
And  gires  the  hllnd  their  light*' 

And  in  the  latter  days,  when  it  has  done  its  work,  and  the  glorious 
measure  of  human  redemption  is  full,  liberty,  intelligence,  and  love  shall 
stand  hand  in  hand  on  the  mountain-summits  and  raise  up  the  long 
generations  of  the  dead  to  behold  the  complete  fruits  of  their  toils. 
In  this  figurative  moral  sense  Jesus  probably  6|K)ke  when  he  said,  "  Thou 
shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just."  He  referred 
simply  to  the  rewards  of  the  virtuous  in  the  state  beyond  the  grave. 
The  phraseology  in  whicli  ho  clothed  the  thought  he  accommodatingly 
adopted  from  the  current  speech  of  the  Pharisees.  They  unquestionably 
meant  by  it  the  group  of  notions  contained  in  their  dogma  of  the 
destined  physical  restoration  of  the  dead  from  their  sepulchres  at  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah.  And  it  seems  perfectly  plain  to  us,  on  an  im- 
partial study  of  the  record,  that  the  evangelist,  in  reporting  his  words, 
took  the  Pharisaic  dogma,  and  not  merely  the  Christian  truth,  with 
.them.  But  that  Jesus  himself  modified  and  spiritualized  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  when  he  employed  it,  even  as  he  did  the  other  contem- 
poraneous language  descriptive  of  the  Messianic  offices  and  times,  we 
conclude  for  two  reasons.  First,  he  certainly  did  often  use  language  in 
that  spiritual  way,  dressing  in  bold  metaphors  moral  thoughts  of  inspired 
insight  and  truth.    Secondly,  the  moral  doctrine  is  the  only  one  that  ia 
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true,  or  Uiat  is  in  keeping  with  his  penetrative  thought.  The  notion  of 
a  physical  resurrection  is  an  error  borrowed  most  likely  from  the  Per- 
sians by  the  Pharisees,  and  not  belonging  to  the  essential  elements  of 
Christianity.  The  notion  being  prevalent  at  the  time  in  Judea,  and 
being  usually  expressed  in  certain  appropriated  phrases,  when  Christ 
used  those  phraser  in  a  true  spiritual  sense  the  apostles  would  naturally 
apprehend  from  them  the  carnal  meaning  which  already  filled  their 
minds  in  common  with  the  minds  of  their  countrymen. 

The  word  Iladiui,  translated  in  the  English  Xew  Testament  by  the  word 
"hell,"  a  wortl  of  nearly  the  same  etymological  force,  but  now  conveying  a 
quite  different  meaning,  occurs  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  only  three 
several  times.  The  other  instances  of  its  use  are  repetitions  or  parallels. 
First,  "  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  to  heaven,  shaft  be 
brought  down  to  the  under-world  ;**  that  is,  the  great  and  proud  city 
shall  become  powerless,  a  heap  of  ruins.  Second,  "  Upon  this  rock  I 
will  found  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  the  under-world  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  it  ;**  that  is,  the  ]>owers  of  darkness,  the  opiM>sition  of  the 
wicked,  the  strength  of  evil,  shall  not  destroy  my  religion ;  in  spite  of 
them  it  shall  assert  its  organization  and  overcome  all  obstacles. 

The  remaining  example  of  the  Savior's  use  of  this  word  is  in  the 
parable  of  I>ives  and  liazarus.  The  rich  man  is  described,  after  death, 
as  suffering  in  the  under-world.  Seeing  the  beggar  afar  off  in  Abraham's 
bosom,  hi*  cries,  **  Father  Abraham,  pity  me,  and  send  I..azarus,  that  he 
may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water  and  cool  my  tongue;  for  I  am 
tormented  in  this  flame.'*  Well-known  fancies  and  opinions  are  here 
wrought  up  in  scenic  form  to  convey  certain  moral  impressions.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  implied  division  of  the  under-world  into  two  parts, 
with  a  gulf  between  them,  corresponds  to  the  common  Gentile  notion  of 
an  Elysian  region  of  d(*lightful  meadows  for  the  good  and  a  Tartarean 
region  of  blackness  and  fire  for  the  bad,  both  included  in  one  subterra- 
nean kingdom,  but  divided  by  an  interval.* 

The  dramatic  details  of  the  account — Lazarus  being  borne  into  bliss  by 
angels.  Dives  asking  to  have  a  messenger  sent  from  bale  to  warn  his 
surviving  brothers — rest  on  opinions  afloat  among  the  Jews  of  that  age, 
derived  from  the  Persian  theolog)'.  Zoroaster  prays,  **  When  I  shall  die, 
let  Aban  and  Bahman  carry  me  to  the  l>osom  of  joy."*  And  it  was  a 
common  belief  among  the  Persians  that  souls  were  at  seasons  permitted 
to  leave  purgatory  and  visit  their  relatives  on  earth.*  It  is  evident  that 
the  narrative  before  us  is  not  a  history  to  be  literally  construed,  but  a 
parable  to  be  carefully  analyzed.     The  imagery  and  the  jmrticulars  are 


4  See  eopioni  illiutratioM  by  RtMenmUllcr,  In  Lvf.  cap.  xri.  22,  23. 

'*  liic  Ii>riiH  e«t  parti.li  ubi  im^  via  flndit  In  ambat: 

IX'xtera.  qnir  Dili*  magni  Hiib  moenia  tiindlt; 

Hue  iter  Klyiiliini  nobi* :  at  lipva  malonim 

K\i'rc«a  popnaa,  vt  ad  impia  Tartara  mlttit." 
^Bbode,  IleOige  Saco  dcs  ZtfudvoUu,  ■.  408.  I  Ibid.  a.  410. 
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to  be  laid  aside,  and  the  central  thoughts  to  be  drawn  forth.  Take  the 
words  literally, — that  the  rich  man's  immaterial  soul,  writhing  in  flames, 
wished  the  tip  of  a  finger  dipped  in  water  to  cool  his  tongue, — and  they 
are  ridiculous.  Take  them  figuratively,  as  a  type  of  unknown  spiritual 
anguish,  and  they  are  awful.  Besides,  had  Christ  intended  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  a  local  burning  hell,  he  surely  would  have  enunciated  it  in 
plain  words,  with  solemn  iteration  and  explanatory  amplifications,  instead 
of  merely  insinuating  it  incidentally,  in  metaphorical  terms,  in  a  pro- 
fessed parable.  The  sense  of  the  parable  is,  that  the  formal  distinctions 
of  this  world  will  have  no  influence  in  the  allotments  of  the  future  state, 
but  will  often  be  reversed  there ;  that  a  righteous  Providence,  knowing 
every  thing  here,  rules  hereafter,  and  will  dispense  compensating  justice 
to  all :  that  men  should  not  wait  for  a  herald  to  rise  from  the  dead  to 
warn  them,  but  should  heed  the  instructions  they  already  have,  and  so 
live  in  the  life  that  now  is,  as  to  avoid  a  miserable  condemnation,  and 
secure  a  blessed  acceptance,  in  the  life  that  is  to  come.  By  inculcating 
these  truths  in  a  striking  manner,  through  the  aid  of  a  parable  based  on 
the  familiar  poetical  conceptions  of  the  future  world  and  its  scenery, 
Christ  no  more  endorses  those  conceptions  than  by  using  the  Messianic 
phrases  of  the  Jews  he  approves  the  false  carnal  views  which  they  joined 
with  that  language.  To  interpret  the  parable  literally,  then,  and  suppose 
it  meant  to  teach  the  actual  existence  of  a  located  hell  of  fire  for  sinners 
after  death,  is  to  disregard  the  proprieties  of  criticism. 

"Gehenna,"  or  the  equivalent  phrase,  "Gehenna  of  fire,"  unfortu- 
nately translated  into  our  tongue  by  the  word  *•  hell,"  is  to  be  found  in 
the  teachings  of  Christ  in  only  five  independent  instances,  each  of  which, 
after  tracing  the  original  Jewish  usage  of  the  term,  we  will  briefly 
examine.  Gehenna,  or  the  Vale  of  Hinnom,  is  derived  from  two  Hebrew 
words,  the  first  meaning  a  vale,  the  second  being  the  name  of  its  owner. 
The  place  thus  called  was  the  eastern  part  of  the  beautiful  valley  that 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Jerusalem.  Here  Moloch,  the  horrid 
idol-god  worshipped  by  the  Ammonites,  and  by  the  Israelites  during 
their  idolatrous  lapses,  was  set  up.  This  monstrous  idol  had  the  head  of 
an  ox  and  the  body  of  a  man.  It  was  hollow ;  and,  being  filled  with  fire, 
children  were  laid  in  its  arms  and  devoured  alive  by  the  heat.  This  ex- 
plains the  terrific  denunciations  uttered  by  the  prophets  against  those 
who  made  their  children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  The  spot  was 
sometimes  entitled  Tophet, — a  place  of  abhorrence;  its  name  being 
derived,  as  some  think,  from  a  word  meaning  to  vomit  with  loathing,  or, 
as  others  sup{>ose,  from  a  word  signifying  drum,  because  drums  were 
beaten  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  burning  children.  After  these 
horrible  rites  were  a1>olished  by  Josiah,  the  place  became  an  utter  abomina- 
tion. All  filth,  the  ofiTal  of  the  city,  the  carcasses  of  beasts,  the  bodies 
of  execut<Kl  criminals,  were  cast  indiscriminately  into  Gehenna.  Fires 
were  kept  constantly  burning  to  prevent  the  infection  of  the  atmospliere 
from  the  putrifying  mass.     Worms  were  to  be  seen  preying  on  the  relics. 
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The  primary  meaning,  then,  of  Gehenna,  is  a  valley  outside  of  Jerusalem, 
a  place  of  corruption  and  fire,  only  to  be  thought  of  with  execration  and 
shuddering. 

Now,  it  was  not  only  in  keeping  with  Oriental  rhetoric,  but  also  natural 
in  itself,  that  figures  of  speech  should  be  taken  from  these  obvious  and 
dreadful  facts  to  symbolize  any  dire  evil.  For  example,  how  naturally 
might  a  Jew,  speaking  of  some  foul  wretch,  and  standing,  perhaps, 
within  sight  of  tlie  place,  exclaim,  **  lie  deser\'es  to  be  hurled  into  the 
fires  of  Gehenna  !*'  So  the  term  would  gradually  become  an  accepted 
emblem  of  abominable  punishment.  Such  was  the  fact ;  and  this  gives 
a  perspicuous  meaning  to  the  word  without  supposing  it  to  imply  a  fiery 
prison-house  of  anguisli  in  the  future  world.  Isaiah  threatens  the  King 
of  Assyria  with  ruin  in  these  terms : — "  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old,  and 
prepared  for  the  king :  it  is  made  deep  and  large ;  the  pile  thereof  is 
fire  and  much  wood ;  the  breath  of  Jehovah,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone, 
doth  kindle  it.*'  The  prophet  thus  portrays,  with  the  dread  imagery  of 
Gehenna,  approaching  disaster  and  overtlirow.  A  thorough  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  shows  that  the  Jews,  during  the  period  which  it 
covers,  did  not  believe  in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  but  expected 
that  all  souls  without  discrimination  would  i)ass  their  shadowy  dream- 
lives  in  the  silence  of  Sheol.  Between  the  termination  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history  and  the  commencement  of  the  New,  various  forms  of  the 
doctrine  of  future  retribution  had  been  introduced  or  developed  among 
the  Jews.  But  during  this  period  few,  if  any,  decisive  instances  can  be 
found  in  which  the  image  of  penal  fire  is  connected  with  the  future 
state.  On  the  contrary,  "darkness,"  "gloom,"  "blackness,"  "profound 
and  perpetual  night,"  are  the  terms  employed  to  characterize  the  abode 
and  fate  of  the  wicked.  Josephus  says  that,  in  the  faith  of  the  Pharisees, 
"  the  worst  criminals  were  banished  to  the  darkest  part  of  the  undex^ 
world."  Philo  represents  the  depraved  and  condemned  as  "  groping  in 
the  lowest  and  darkest  part  of  the  creation."  The  word  Gehenna  is 
rarely  found  in  the  literature  of  this  time,  and  when  it  is  it  commonly 
seems  to  be  used  either  simply  to  denote  the  detestable  Vale  of  ilinnom, 
or  else  plainly  as  a  general  symbol  of  calamity  and  horror,  as  in  the  elder 
prophets. 

But  in  some  of  the  Targums,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,^-especially  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel, — ^we  meet 
repeated  applications  of  the  word  Gehenna  to  signify  a  punishment  by 
fire  in  the  future  state.^  This  is  a  fact  about  which  there  can  be  no 
question.  And  to  the  documents  showing  such  a  usage  of  the  word, 
the  best  scholars  are  pretty  well  agreed  in  assigning  a  date  as  early  as 
the  days  of  CHirist.  The  evidence  afforded  by  these  Targums,  together 
with  the  marked  application  of  the  term  by  Jesus  himself,  and  the 
similar  general  use  of   it  immediately  after  both  by  Christians  and 
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Jews,  render  it  not  improbable  that  Gehenna  was  known  to  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  Savior  as  the  metaphorical  name  of  hell,  a  region  of  iiret 
in  the  under-world,  where  the  reprobate  were  supposed  to  be  punished 
after  death.  But  admitting  that,  before  Christ  begon  to  teach,  the  Jews 
had  modiiied  their  early  conception  of  the  under-world  as  the  silent  and 
sombre  abode  of  all  the  dead  in  common,  and  had  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  one  where  the  wicked  suffer,  called  Gelienna,  one  where  the 
righteous  rest,  called  Paradise,  still,  that  modification  having  been  bor- 
rowed, as  is  historically  evident,  from  the  Gentiles,  or,  if  developed 
among  themselves,  at  all  events  unconnected  with  revelation,  of  course 
Christianity  is  not  involved  with  the  truth  or  falsity  of  it, — is  not  res|)on- 
sible  for  it.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  Jesus  gave  precisely  the 
same  meaning  to  the  word  Gehenna  that  his  contemporaries  or  successors 
did.  He  may  have  used  it  in  a  modified  emblematic  sense,  as  he  did 
many  other  current  terms.  In  studying  his  language,  we  should  espe- 
cially free  our  minds  both  from  the  tyranny  of  pre-Christian  notions  and 
dogmas  and  from  the  associations  and  influences  of  modem  creeds,  and 
seek  to  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  his  own  instructions  and  in  the  spirit 
of  his  own  mind. 

We  will  now  examine  the  cases  in  which  Christ  uses  the  term  Gehenna, 
and  ask  what  it  means. 

First:  "Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother.  Thou  vile  wretch!  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  fiery  Gehenna.''  Interpret  this  literally,  and  it 
teaches  that  whosoever  calls  his  brother  a  wicked  apostate  is  in  danger 
of  being  thrown  into  the  filthy  flames  in  the  Vale  of  Hinnom.  But  no 
one  supposes  that  such  was  its  meaning.  Jesus  would  say,  as  we  under- 
stand him,  "  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,  the  law ;  to  show 
how  at  the  culmination  of  the  old  dispensation  a  higher  and  stricter 
one  opens.  I  say  unto  you,  that,  unless  your  righteousness  exceeds  that 
of  the  Pharisees,  you  cannot  enter  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  condi- 
tions of  acceptance  under  the  new  order  are  far  more  profound  and 
difl&cult  than  under  the  old.  That  said.  Whosoever  commits  murder 
shall  be  exposed  to  legal  punishment  from  the  public  tribunal.  This 
says.  An  invisible  inward  punishment,  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Sanhedrim,  shall  be  inflicted  upon  those  who  harbor  the 
secret  passions  that  lead  to  crime ;  whosoever,  out  of  an  angry  heart,  in- 
sults his  brother,  shall  be  exposed  to  spirituol  retributions  typified  by  the 
horrors  of  yon  flaming  valley.  They  of  old  time  took  cognizance  of  out- 
ward crimes  by  outward  penalties.  I  take  cognizance  of  inward  sins 
by  inward  returns  more  sure  and  more  fearful." 

Second :  "  If  thy  right  eye  be  a  source  of  temptation  to  thee,  pluck  it 
out  and  fling  it  away  ;  for  it  b  better  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members 
perish  than  that  thy  whole  bod}'  should  be  cast  into  Gehenna."  Give 
these  words  a  literal  interpretation,  and  they  mean,  "  If  your  eyes  or 
your  hands  are  the  occasions  of  crime, — if  they  tempt  you  to  commit 
offences  which  will  expose  you  to  public  execution,  to  the  ignominy  and 
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torture  lieapod  upon  felons  put  to  a  sliameful  death  and  then  flung 
among  tlie  burning  filth  of  Gehenna, — ^pluck  them  out,  cut  them  off 
betimes,  and  save  yourself  from  such  a  frightful  end ;  for  it  is  better  to 
live  even  thus  maimc<l  than,  having  a  whole  body,  to  be  put  to  a  violent 
death/*  No  one  can  suppose  that  Jesus  meant  to  convey  such  an  idea 
as  that  when  he  uttered  these  words.  We  must,  then,  attribute  a  deeper, 
an  exclusively  moral,  significance  to  the  passage.  It  means,  **If  you 
have  some  bosom  sin,  to  deny  and  root  out  which  is  like  tearing  out  an 
eye  or  cutting  off  a  hand,  pause  not,  but  overcome  and  destroy  it  imme- 
diately, at  whatever  cost  of  effort  and  suffering ;  for  it  is  better  to  endure 
the  pain  of  fighting  and  smothering  a  bad  passion  than  to  submit  to  it 
and  allow  it  to  rule  until  it  acquires  complete  control  over  you,  pervades 
your  whole  nature  with  its  miserable  unrest,  and  brings  you  at  last  into  a 
state  of  woe  of  which  Gehenna  and  its  dreadful  associations  are  a  fit 
emblem."  A  verse  spoken,  according  to  Mark,  in  immeiliate  connection 
with  the  present  passage,  confirms  the  figurative  sense  we  have  attributed 
to  it: — **  Whosoever  shall  cause  one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in  me 
to  fall,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hange<l  around  his 
neck  and  he  were  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  sea ;"  that  is,  in  literal 
terms,  a  man  had  better  meet  a  great  calamity,  even  the  loss  of  life,  than 
commit  a  foul  crime  and  thus  bring  the  woe  of  guilt  upon  his  soul. 

The  phrase,  "  their  worm  dicth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched/*  is 
a  part  of  the  imagery  naturally  suggested  by  the  scene  in  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  and  was  used  to  give  greater  vividness  and  force  to  the  moral 
impression  of  the  discourse.  By  an  interpretation  resulting  either  from 
prejudice  or  ignorance,  it  is  generally  held  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
literal  fire-torments  enduring  forever.  It  is  a  direct  quotation  fh)m  a 
passage  in  Isaiah  which  signifies  that,  in  a  glorious  age  to  come,  Jehovah 
will  cause  his  worshippers  to  go  forth  from  new  moon  to  new  moon  and 
look  upon  the  carcasses  of  the  wicked,  and  see  them  devoured  by  fire 
which  shall  not  be  quenched  and  gnawed  by  worms  which  shall  not  die, 
until  the  last  relics  of  them  are  destroyed. 

Third:  **  Fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the 
soul ;  but  rather  fear  Ilim  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
Gehenna.''  A  similar  use  of  figurative  language,  in  a  still  bolder  man- 
ner, is  found  in  Isaiah.  Intending  to  say  nothing  more  than  that 
Assyria  should  be  overthrown  and  crushed,  the  prophet  bursts  out, 
'*  Under  the  glory  of  the  King  of  Assyria  Jehovah  shall  kindle  a  burning 
like  the  burning  of  a  fire;  and  it  shall  burn  and  devour  his  thorns  and 
his  briers  in  one  day,  and  shall  consume  the  glory  of  his  forest  and  of 
his  fruitful  field,  both  soul  and  body.**  Reading  the  whole  passage  in 
Matthew  with  a  single  eye,  its  meaning  will  be  apparent.  We  may 
paraphrase  it  thus.  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples,  **You  are  now  going 
forth  to  preach  the  gospel.  My  religion  and  its  destinies  are  intrusted 
to  your  hands.  As  you  go  from  place  to  place,  be  on  your  guard ; 
for  they  will  persecute  you,  and  scourge  you,  and  deliver  you  up  to 
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death.  But  fear  them  not.  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as 
his  master;  and  if  they  have  done  so  unto  me,  how  much  more  yliall 
they  unto  you !  I>o  not,  through  fear  of  hastile  men,  who  can  only  kill 
your  bodies  and  arc  not  able  in  any  wise  to  injure  your  souls,  shrink 
from  danger  and  prove  recreant  to  the  momentous  duties  imposed  upon 
you ;  but  be  inspired  to  proclaim  the  principles  of  the  heavenly  kingdom 
with  earnestness  and  courage,  in  the  face  of  all  perils,  by  fearing  God, — 
him  who  is  able  to  plunge  l)oth  your  souls  and  your  bodies  in  abomina- 
tion and  agony, — him  who,  if  you  prove  unfaithful  and  become  slothful 
servants  or  wicked  traitors,  will  leave  your  bodies  to  a  violent  death 
and  after  that  your  souls  to  bitter  shame  and  anguish.  Fear  not  the 
temporal,  physical  power  of  your  enemies,  to  be  turned  from  your  work 
by  it ;  but  rather  fear  the  eternal,  spiritual  power  of  your  God,  to  be  made 
faithful  by  it." 

Fourth:  "Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte ;  and,  when  he  is  made,  ye 
make  him  twofold  more  a  child  of  Gehenna  than  yourselves."  That  is, 
**  Ye  make  him  twice  as  bad  as  yourselves  in  hypocrisy,  bigotry,  extor- 
tion, impurity,  and  malice, — a  subject  of  double  guilt  and  of  double  retri- 
bution." 

Finally,  Jesus  exclaims  to  the  children  of  those  who  killed  the  pro- 
phets, *•  Serpents,  brood  of  vipers !  how  can  ye  escape  the  condemnation 
of  Gehenna  ?"  That  is  to  say,  "  Venomous  creatures,  bad  men !  you  de- 
serve the  fate  of  the  worst  criminals ;  you  are  worthy  of  the  polluted 
fires  of  Gehenna ;  your  vices  will  surely  be  followed  by  condign  punish- 
ment: how  can  such  depravity  escape  the  severest  retributions?" 

These  five  are  all  the  distinct  instances  in  which  Jesus  uses  the  word 
Oehenna.  It  is  plain  that  he  always  uses  the  word  metaphorically.  We 
therefore  conclude  that  Christianity,  correctly  understood,  never  implies 
that  eternal  fire  awaits  sinners  in  the  future  world,  but  that  moral  re- 
tributions, according  to  their  deeds,  are  the  portion  of  all  men  here  and 
hereafter.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  essential  Christianity 
contains  the  doctrine  of  a  fiery  infernal  world  than  there  is  to  suppose 
that  it  really  means  to  declare  that  God  is  a  glowing  mass  of  flame,  when 
it  says,  **Our  God  is  a  consuming  Are."  We  must  remember  the  metor 
phorical  character  of  much  scriptural  language.  Wickedness  is  a  fire, 
in  that  it  preys  upon  men  and  draws  down  the  displeasure  of  the 
Almighty,  and  consumes  them.  As  Isaiah  writes,  *'  Wickedness  burneth 
as  the  fire,  the  anger  of  Jehovah  darkens  the  land,  and  the  people 
shall  be  the  food  of  the  fire."  And  James  declares  to  proud  extor- 
tioners, **  The  rust  of  your  cankered  gold  and  silver  shall  cut  your  flesh 
as  it  were  fire." 

When  Jesus  says,  "  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  that  city"  which  will  not  listen  to  the 
preaching  of  my  kingdom,  but  drives  my  discii>les  away,  he  uses  a 
familiar  4gure  to  signify  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  would  at  such  a  call 
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have  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  The  guilt  of  Chorazin  and  Beth- 
Boida  was,  tlierefore,  more  hanlened  than  tlieirs,  and  should  receive  a 
severer  punishment :  or«  making  allowance  for  the  natural  exaggeration 
of  this  kind  of  language,  he  means,  That  city  whose  iniquities  and  scorn- 
ful unbelief  lead  it  to  reject  my  kingdom  when  it  is  profTered  shall  be 
brought  to  judgment  and  be  overwhelmed  with  avenging  calamities. 
Two  parallel  illustrations  of  this  image  arc  given  us  by  the  old  prophets. 
Isaiali  says,  '*  Habylon  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah." And  Jeremiah  complains,  "  The  punishment  of  Jerusalem  is 
greater  than  the  punishment  of  Sodom."  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
such  passages  shouM  ever  have  boon  thought  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  a 
final,  universal  judgment-day  breaking  on  the  world  in  fire. 

The  subject  of  our  Lord's  teachings  in  roganl  to  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  included  in  two  cia.(«ses  of  texts,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  One  class  of  texts  relate  to  the  visible  establishment  of 
Christianity  as  the  true  religion,  the  Divine  law,  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  power,  and  to  the  frightful  wr)os  which  should  then  fall  upon  the 
murderers  of  Christ,  the  bitter  enemies  of  his  cause.  All  these  things 
were  to  comeu]X)n  that  generation, — were  to  hapi:>en  before  some  of  them 
then  standing  there  tostod  iloath.  The  otlior  class  of  texts — and  they  are 
by  far  the  moi-e  numerous — signify  that  the  kingdom  of  Truth  is  now  re- 
vealed and  set  up ;  that  all  men  are  bound  to  accept  and  obey  it  with 
reverence  and  love,  and  thus  become  its  blessed  subjects,  the  happy  and 
immortal  children  of  God  ;  that  those  who  spurn  its  offers,  break  its 
laws,  and  violate  its  pure  spirit  shall  be  punished,  inevitably  and  fear- 
fully, by  moral  retributions  proportioned  to  the  degrees  of  their  guilt. 
Christ  does  not  teach  that  the  good  are  immortal  and  that  the  bad  shall 
be  annihilated,  but  that  all  alike,  both  the  just  and  the  unjust,  enter 
the  spiritual  world.  lie  does  not  teach  that  the  bad  shall  be  eternally 
miserable,  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  amendment,  but  simply  that  they 
shall  be  justly  judged,  lie  makes  no  definitive  reference  to  duration, 
but  leaves  us  at  liberty,  peering  into  the  gloom  as  best  we  can,  to  sup- 
pose, if  we  think  it  most  reasonable,  that  the  conditions  of  our  spiritual 
nature  are  the  same  in  the  future  as  now,  nnd  therefore  that  the  wicked 
may  go  on  in  evil  hereafter,  or,  if  they  will,  all  turn  to  righteousness, 
and  the  universe  finally  become  as  one  sea  of  holiness  and  as  one  flood 
of  praise. 

Another  portion  of  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  future  life  hinges  on  the 
phrase  **  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Much  is  implied  in  this  term  and  its 
accompaniments,  and  may  be  drawn  out  by  answering  the  questions.  What 
is  heaven  ?  Who  are  citizx^ns  of,  and  who  are  aliens  from,  the  kingdom 
of  God  ?  Let  us  fii*st  examine  the  subordinate  meanings  and  shades  of 
meaning  with  which  the  Savior  sometimes  uses  these  phrases. 

**  Ye  shall  see  heaven  open  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
de.scending  upon  the  Son  of  Man."  No  confirmation  of  the  literal  sense 
of  this  that  is  afforded  by  any  incident  found  in  the  Gospela.  ■  There  it 
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every  reason  for  supposing  that  ho  meant  by  it,  "  There  shall  be  open 
manifestations  of  supernatural  power  and  favor  bestowed  upon  me  by  God, 
— evident  signs  of  direct  communications  between  us."  His  Divine  works 
and  instructions  justified  the  statement.  The  word  **  heaven"  as  here 
used,  then,  does  not  mean  any  particular  place,  but  means  the  approving 
presence  of  God.  TIio  instincts  and  natural  language  of  man  prompt  us 
to  consider  objects  of  reverence  as  above  us.  We  kneel  below  them. 
Tlie  splendor,  mystery,  infinity,  of  the  starry  regions  help  on  the  delu^on. 
But  surely  no  one  ]>ossessing  clear  spiritual  perceptions  will  think  the 
literal  fact«  in  the  case  must  correspond  to  this, — that  God  must  dwell  in 
a  place  overhead  called  heaven.     He  is  an  Omnipresence. 

"  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you  and  persecute  you  for  my 
sake:  rejoice,  for  grout  is  your  reward  in  heaven."  This  passage  probably 
means,  **  In  the  midst  of  tribulation  be  exceeding  glad ;  because  you  shall 
be  abundantly  rewarded  in  a  future  state  for  all  your  present  sufferings 
in  my  cause."  In  tliat  case,  heaven  signifies  the  spiritual  world,  and  does 
not  involve  reference  to  any  precisely-located  spot.  Or  it  may  mean,  **  Be 
not  disheartened  by  insults  and  persecutions  met  in  the  cause  of  God; 
for  you  shall  be  greatly  blessed  in  your  inward  life:  the  approval  of  con- 
science, the  immortal  love  and  pity  of  God,  shall  be  yours:  the  more  you 
are  hated  and  abused  by  men  unjustly,  the  closer  and  sweeter  shall  be 
your  communion  with  God."  In  that  case,  heaven  signifies  fellowship 
with  the  Father,  and  is  independent  of  any  particular  time  or  place. 

"  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven."  Jesus  was  not  the  author  of  this 
sentence.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Kabbinical  synagogue-service,  and  was 
based  ui)on  the  Hebrew  conception  of  God  as  having  his  abode  in  an 
especial  sense  over  tlie  firmament.  The  Savior  uses  it,  as  the  language 
of  accommodation,  as  is  evident  from  his  conversation  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria ;  for  he  told  her  that  no  exclusive  spot  was  an  acceptable 
place  of  worship,  since  *'God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  No  one  who  comprehends  the 
meaning  of  the  words  can  8up|)ose  that  the  Infinite  Spirit  occupies  a  con- 
fined local  habitation,  and  that  men  must  literally  journey  there  to  be 
with  him  after  death.  Wherever  they  may  be  now,  they  are  away  from 
him  or  with  him,  according  to  their  characters.  After  de^th  they  are 
more  banished  from  him  or  more  immediately  with  him,  instantly, 
wherever  they  arc,  according  to  the  spirit  they  are  of. 

"  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  but  in  heaven."  In 
other  words,  Be  not  absorbed  in  efforts  to  accumulate  hoards  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  to  get  Iiouses  and  lands,  which  will' soon  pass  away;  but  rather 
labor  to  acquire  heavenly  treasures, — wisdom,  love,  purity,  and  faith, — 
which  will  never  pass  from  your  possession  nor  cease  from  your  eiyoy- 
ment. 

"  I  go  to  j)repare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for 
you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  tliat  where  I  am 
there  ye  may  be  also."   To  understand  this  text,  we  must  carefully  study 
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the  whole  four  chapters  of  the  connection  in  which  it  stands.  They 
abound  in  bold  symbols.  An  instance  of  this  is  seen  where  Jesus,  having 
washed  his  disciples'  feet,  says  to  them,  "  Ye  arc  clean,  but  not  all.  For 
he  knew  who  should  betray  him.  Therefore  said  he,  Ye  are  not  all 
clean.*'  The  actual  meaning  of  the  passage  before  us  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  short  paraphrase  of  it  with  the  context: — "  Let  not  your  hearts  be 
troubled  by  the  thought  that  I  must  die  and  be  removed  from  you;  for 
there  are  other  states  of  being  besides  this  earthly  life.  When  they 
crucify  me,  as  I  have  said  to  you  before,  I  shall  not  perish,  but  shall  pass 
into  a  higher  state  of  existence  with  my  Father.  Whither  I  go  yo  know, 
and  the  way  ye  know:  my  Father  is  the  end,  and  the  truths  that  I  have 
declared  point  out  the  way.  If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  rejoice  because 
I  say  that  I  go  to  the  Father.  And  if  I  go  to  him, — if,  when  they  have 
put  me  to  death,  I  pass  into  an  unseen  state  of  blessedness  and  glory, 
(as  I  prophesy  unto  you  that  I  shall,) — I  will  reveal  myself  unto  you  again, 
and  tell  you.  I  go  before  you  as  a  pioneer,  and  will  surely  come 
back  and  confirm,  with  irresistible  evidence,  the  reality  of  what  I  liave 
already  told  you.  Therefore,  trouble  not  your  hearts,  but  be  of  good 
cheer." 

"There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth."  The  sentiment  of  this  Divine  declaration  simply  im- 
plies that  all  good  beings  sympathize  with  every  triumph  of  goodness ; 
that  the  living  chain  of  mutual  interest  runs  through  the  spiritual  uni- 
verse, making  one  family  of  those  on  earth  and  those  in  the  invisible 
state. 

"  Touch  me  not ;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father."  "  Cling  not 
to  me,  detain  mo  not,  for  I  have  not  yet  left  the  world  forever,  to  be  in 
the  spiritual  state  with  my  Father :  and  ere  I  do  this  I  must  seek  my 
disciples,  to  convince  them  of  my  resurrection  and  to  give  them  my  part- 
ing commission  and  blessing."  He  used  the  common  language,  for  it  was 
the  only  language  which  she  whom  he  addressed  would  understand ;  and 
although,  literally  interpreted,  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  local  heaven  on 
high,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  conveyed,  and  in  the  only  way  intelligible 
to  her,  all  the  truth  that  was  important, — namely,  that  when  he  dis- 
appeared he  would  still  be  living,  and  be,  furthemiore,  with  God. 

When  Clirist  finally  went  from  his  disciples,  he  seemed  to  them  to  rise 
and  vanish  towards  the  clouds.  This  would  confirm  their  previous  mate- 
rial conceptions,  and  the  old  forms  of  speech  would  be  handed  down, 
strengthened  by  these  phenomena,  misunderstood  in  themselves  and 
exaggerate<l  in  their  importance.  We  generally  speak  now  of  God's 
**  throne,"  of  "  heaven,"  as  situated  far  away  in  the  blue  ether ;  we  point 
upward  to  the  world  of  bliss,  and  say.  There  the  celestial  hosannas  roll ; 
there  the  happy  ones,  the  unforgotten  ones  of  our  love,  wait  to  welcome 
us.  These  forms  of  speech  are  entirely  natural ;  they  are  harmless ;  they 
aid  in  giving  definiteness  to  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  it  is  well  to 
continue  their  use ;  it  would  be  difiUcult  to  express  our  thoughts  without 
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them.  However,  we  must  understand  that  they  are  not  strictly  and  ex- 
clusively true.  God  is  everywhere  ;  and  wherever  he  is  there  is  heaven 
to  the  spirits  that  are  like  him  and,  consequently,  see  him  and  enjoy  his 
ineffable  blessedness. 

Jesus  sometimes  uses  the  phrase  "kingdom  of  heaven"  as  synonymous 
with  the  Divine  will, — the  spiritual  principles  or  laws  which  he  was  in- 
spired to  proclaim.  Many  of  his  parables  were  spoken  to  illustrate  the 
diffusive  power  and  the  incomparable  value  of  the  truth  he  taught, — as 
when  he  said,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
which  becomes  a  great  tree ;"  it  is  "  like  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  put 
in  two  measures  of  meal  until  the  whole  was  leavened ;"  it  is  "  like  a 
treasure  hid  in  a  field/*  or  "like  a  goodly  pearl  of  great  price,  which,  a 
man  finding,  he  goes  and  sells  all  that  he  has  and  buys  it.*'  In  these 
examples  "the  kingdom  of  heaven"  is  plainly  a  personification  of  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God,  the  true  law  of  salvation  and  eternal  life.  In  answer 
to  the  question  why  he  spoke  so  many  things  to  the  people  in  parables, 
Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Because  it  is  given  unto  you  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  unto  them  it  is  not  given ;" 
that  is,  TtM  are  prepared  to  understand  the  hitherto  concealed  truths  of 
God*s  government,  if  set  forth  plainly  ;  but  thej/  are  not  prepared.  Here 
— as  also  in  the  parables  of  the  vineyard  let  out  to  husbandmen,  and  of 
the  man  who  sowed  good  see<l  in  his  field,  and  in  a  few  other  cases — "the 
kingdom  of  heaven"  means  God's  government,  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
men,  his  method  of  establishing  his  truths  in  the  hearts  of  men.  "  The 
kingdom  of  heaven"  sometimes  signifies  personal  purity  and  peace,  free- 
dom from  sensual  solicitations.  "  There  be  eunuchs  which  have  made 
themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  He  that  is  able 
to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it." 

Clirist  frequently  uses  the  term  "  kingdom  of  heaven"  in  a  somewhat 
restricted,  traditional  sense,  based — in  form  but  not  in  spirit — upon  the 
Jewish  expectations  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  "  Be  ye  sure  of  this,  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you ;"  "  I  must  preach  the  king- 
dom of  Gixl  to  other  cities  also ;"  "  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand."  Christ  was  charged  to  bear  to  men  a  new  revelation  from 
God  of  his  government  and  laws,  that  ho  might  reign  over  them  as  a 
monarch  over  conscious  and  loyal  subjects.  "  Many  shall  come  from  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast 
out  into  outer  darkness."  The  sense  of  these  texts  is  as  follows.  "God  is 
now  offering  unto  you,  through  me,  a  spiritual  dispensation,  a  new  king- 
dom ;  but,  unless  you  faithfully  heed  it  and  fulfil  its  conditions,  you  shall 
be  rejected  from  it  and  lose  the  Divine  favor.  Although,  by  your  position 
as  tfie  chosen  people,  and  in  the  line  of  revelation,  you  are  its  natural 
heirs,  yet,  unless  you  rule  your  spirits  and  lives  by  its  commands,  you 
shall  see  the  despised  Gentiles  et\joying  all  the  privileges  your  faith  allows 
to  the  revered  patriarchs  of  your  nation,  while  yourselves  are  shut  out 
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from  them  and  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  anguish.  Your  pride  of 
descent,  liaughtincss  of  spirit,  and  reliance  upon  dead  rites  unfit  you  for 
the  true  kingdom  of  God,  the  inward  reign  of  humility  and  righteous- 
ness ;  and  the  very  publicans  and  harlots,  repenting  and  humbling  them- 
selves, shall  go  into  it  before  you.*' 

To  be  welcomed  under  this  Messianic  dL<«pensation,  to  become  a  citiien 
of  this  spiritual  kingdom  of  Go<l,  the  Savior  declares  that  there  are  cer- 
tain indispensable  conditions.  A  man  must  repent  and  forsake  his  sins. 
This  was  the  burden  of  John's  preaching, — that  the  candidate  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  must  first  be  baptized  with  water  unto  repentance,  as 
a  sign  that  lie  abjures  and  is  cleansed  from  all  his  old  errors  and  iniqui- 
ties. Then  he  must  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire, — 
that  is,  must  learn  tlie  positive  principles  of  the  coming  kingdom,  and 
apply  them  to  his  own  character,  to  purge  away  every  corrupt  thing.  IIo 
must  be  born  again,  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit :  in  other  words,  he 
must  be  brought  out  from  his  impurity  and  wickedness  into  a  new  and 
Divine  life  of  holiness,  awakened  to  a  conscious  experience  of  purity, 
truth,  and  love, — the  gre^t  prime  elements  in  the  reign  of  God.  He  must 
be  guileless  and  lowly.  **  Whosoever  will  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  a  little  chlM  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein." 

The  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  better  disjK^nsation  which  Clirist  came  to 
establish,  is  the  hiunility  of  contnte  hearts,  the  innocence  of  little  children, 
the  purity  of  undefiled  consciences,  the  fniit  of  goo<l  works,  the  truth  of 
universal  laws,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  conscious  experience  of  an  inde- 
structible, blessed  being.  Those  who  enter  into  these  qualities  in  faith, 
in  feeling,  and  in  action  are  full  citizens  of  that  eternal  kingdom ;  all 
others  are  aliens  from  it. 

Heaven,  then,  according  to  Christ's  use  of  the  word,  is  not  distinctively 
a  world  situated  somewhere  in  immensity,  but  a  purely  spiritual  experi- 
ence, having  nothing  to  do  with  any  special  time  or  place.  It  is  a  state 
of  the  soul,  or  a  state  of  society,  under  the  rule  of  truth,  governed  by 
God's  will,  either  in  this  life  or  in  a  future.  lie  saitl  to  the  young  ruler 
who  had  walked  faithfully  in  the  law,  and  whose  good  traits  drew  forth 
his  love,  **  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God."  It  is  evident 
that  this  does  not  mean  a  bounded-  place  of  abode,  but  a  true  state  of 
character,  a  virtuous  mode  of  life  **My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 
"  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice."  Tliat  is,  "  My  king- 
dom is  the  realm  of  truth,  the  dominion  of  God's  will,  and  all  tnie  men 
are  my  subjects."  Evidently  this  is  not  a  material  but  a  moral  reign 
nnd  therefore  unlimited  by  seasons  or  places.  Wherever  purity,  truth, 
love,  obedience,  prevail,  there  is  God,  and  that  is  heaven.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  depart  into  some  distant  sphere  to  meet  the  Infinite  Holy 
One  and  dwell  with  him.     He  is  on  the  verv  dust  we  tread,  he  is  the 

ft  ' 

very  centre  of  our  souls  and  breath  of  our  lives,  if  we  are  only  in  a  state 
that  is  fitted  to  recognise  and  enjoy  him.  "  He  that  hath  sent  me  is  with 
me:  the  Father  hath  not  left  me  alone,  for  I  always  do  those  things 
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which  ple4ise  him."  It  is  a  fair  inference  from  such  statements  as  this 
that  to  do  with  conscious  adoration  and  love  those  things  tiiat  please  God 
is  to  be  with  him,  without  regain!  to  time  or  place ;  and  tliat  is  lieaven. 
"  I  speak  that  which  I  have  seen  with  my  Father/'  God,  **  and  ye  do  that 
which  ye  have  seen  with  your  father,  the  devil"  No  one  will  sup})ose  that 
Jesus  meant  to  tell  the  wicked  men  whom  he  was  addressing  that  they 
committed  their  iniquities  in  consequence  of  lessons  learned  in  a  pre- 
vious state  of  existence  with  an  arch-fiend,  the  parent  of  all  evil.  His 
meaning,  then,  was,  I  bring  forth  in  words  and  deeds  the  things  which 
I  have  learned  in  my  secret  soul  from  inspired  communion  with  infinite 
goodness  and  perfection ;  you  bring  forth  the  things  which  you  have 
learned  from  communion  with  the  source  of  sin  and  woe, — that  is,  foul 
propensities,  cruel  passions,  and  evil  thoughts. 

"  1  come  forth  from  the  Father  and  am  come  into  the  world ;  again  I 
leave  the  world  and  go  unto  the  Father."  "  I  go  unto  Him  tliat  sent 
me."  Since  it  is  declared  that  God  is  an  Omnipresent  Spirit,  and  that 
those  who  obey  and  love  him  see  him  and  are  with  him  everywhere, 
these  striking  words  must  bear  one  of  the  two  following  interpretations. 
First,  they  may  imply  in  general  that  man  is  created  and  sent  into  this 
state  of  being  by  the  Father,  and  that  after  tlie  termination  of  the  pre- 
sent life  the  soul  is  admitted  to  a  closer  union  with  the  Parent  Spirit. 
This  gives  a  natural  meaning  to  the  language  which  represents  dying  as 
going  to  the  Father.  Not  that  it  is  necessary  to  travel  to  reacli  God,  but 
that  the  spiritual  verity  is  most  adequately  expressed  under  sucli  a 
metaphor.  But^  secondly,  and  more  probably,  the  phraseology  under 
consideration  may  be  meant  as  an  assertion  of  the  Divine  origin  and 
authority  of  the  special  mission  of  Christ.  "  Neither  came  I  of  myself, 
but  He  sent  me ;"  **  The  words  tliat  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  of 
myself;"  "As  the  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things."  These 
passages  do  not  necessarily  teach  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  and  his 
descent  from  heaven  in  tlie  flesh.  That  is  a  carnal  interpretation  which 
does  great  violence  to  the  genuine  nature  of  the  claims  put  forth  by 
our  Savior.  They  may  merely  declare  the  supernatural  commission  of 
the  Son  of  God,  his  direct  inspiration  and  authority.  Ho  did  not  volun- 
tarily assume  his  great  work,  but  was  Divinely  ordered  on  that  service. 
Compare  the  following  text: — **  The  baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it, 
from  Heaven,  or  of  men  ?"  That  is  to  say,  was  it  of  human  or  of  Divine 
origin  and  authority?  So  when  it  is  said  that  the  Son  of  Man  descended 
from  heaven,  or  was  sent  by  the  Father,  the  meaning  in  Christ's  mind 
probably  was  that  he  was  raised  up,  did  his  works,  spoke  his  words,  by 
the  inspiration  and  with  the  sanction  of  God.  The  accuracy  of  this  inters 
pretation  is  seen  by  the  following  citation  from  the  Savior's  own  words, 
when  he  is  speaking — in  his  prayer  at  the  last  supper— of  sending  his 
disciples  out  to  preach  the  gospel: — "As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the 
world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world."     The  reference, 
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evidently,  is  to  a  Divine  choice  and  sealing, — not  to  a  descent  upon  the 
eartli  from  another  sphere. 

That  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  believed  that  Christ  descended 
from  heaven  literally  we  have  not  tlio  sliadow  of  a  doubt.  lie  repeatedly 
speaks  of  him  as  the  great  super-angelic  Logos,  the  first-bom  Son  and 
perfect  imago  of  God,  the  instrumental  cause  of  the  creation.  His  mind 
was  filled  with  the  same  views,  tlie  same  lofty  Logos-theory  tliat  is  60 
abundantly  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Philo  Judseius.  He  re(>orts  and 
describes  the  iSavior  in  conformity  with  Huch  a  theological  i>ostulate. 
Possessed  with  the  foregone  conclusion  that  Jesus  was  the  Divine  Logos, 
descended  from  the  celestial  abode,  and  born  into  the  world  as  a  man,  in 
endeavoring  to  write  out  frrjm  memory,  years  after  they  were  uttered,  the 
Savior's  words,  it  is  ])robable  that  he  unconsciously  misapprehended  and 
tinged  them  according  to  his  theory.  The  Di?lphic  apothegm,  *'  Know 
thyself,"  was  said  to  have  descemled  from  heaven : — 

"E  ccelo  desccnilit  >rw0i  vtavrow.** 

By  a  familiar  Jewish  idiom,  "to  ascend  into  heaven"  meant  to  learn 
the  will  of  (to<1.**  And  whatever  bore  the  direct  sanction  of  God  was  said 
to  descend  from  heaven.  When  in  these  figurative  terms  Jesus  asserte<l 
his  Divine  commission,  it  seems  that  some  understood  him  literally,  and 
concluded — perhaps  in  consetjiience  of  his  miracles,  joined  with  their 
own  speculations — that  he  was  the  Logos  incarnated.  That  such  a  con- 
clusion was  an  unwarranted  inference  from  metaphorical  language  and 
from  a  foregone  pagan  dogma  appears  from  his  own  explanatory  and  jus- 
tifying words  spoken  to  the  Jews.  For  when  they  accused  him  of  making 
himself  Go<l,  he  replies,  **  If  in  your  law  they  are  called  gods  to  whom 
the  word  of  God  came,  charge  ye  liim  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified 
and  sent  into  the  world  with  blasphemy,  because  he  says  he  is  the  Son 
of  God  ?^'  Christ's  language  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  maybe  fairly  ejcplained 
without  implying  liis  actual  pre-existonce  or  superhuman  nature.  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  John's  jwssibly  can  be.  His  miracles,  according 
to  the  common  idea  of  them,  did  not  prove  him  to  be  the  coequal  fac- 
simile, but  merely  i>roved  him  to  be  the  tlelegated  envoy,  of  God. 

We  may  sum  up  the  consideration  of  this  point  in  a  few  words.  Christ 
did  not  essentially  mean  by  the  term  *'  heaven"  the  world  of  light  and 
glory  located  by  the  Hebrews,  and  by  some  other  nations,  just  above 
the  visible  firmament.  His  meaning,  when  he  spoke  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  or  heaven,  was  always,  in  some  form,  either  the  reign  of  justice, 
purity,  and  love,  or  the  invisible  world  of  spirits.  If  that  world,  heaven, 
be  in  fact,  and  were  in  his  conception,  a  sphere  located  in  space,  he  never 
alluded  to  its  i>osition,  but  left  it  i>erfectly  in  the  dark,  keeping  his  in- 
structions scrupulously  free  from  any  such  commitment.  He  said,  '^I  goto 
Him  that  sent  me;"  **  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that 


•  Schocttgcn,  in  Johu  iii.  13. 
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where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also,"  Tlie  references  to  locality  are  vague 
and  mysterious.  The  nature  of  his  words,  and  their  scantiness,  are  as  if  he 
had  said.  We  shall  live  hereafter ;  we  shall  l»e  with  the  Father ;  we  shall 
be  together.  All  the  rest  is  mystery,  even  to  me :  it  is  not  important  to 
be  known,  and  the  Father  hath  concealed  it.  Such,  almost,  are  his  very 
words.  "  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  mo ;  again,  a  little  while, 
and  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  Uie  Father.'*  "  Father,  I  will  that  they 
also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am.''  Whether  heaven 
be  technically  a  material  abode  or  a  spiritual  state  it  is  of  little  import- 
ance to  us  to  know  ;  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus  seem  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  The  important  things  for  us  to  know  are  that  there  U  a 
heaven,  and  how  we  may  prepare  for  it ;  and  on  these  points  the  revela* 
tion  is  explicit.  To  suppose  the  Savior  ignorant  of  some  things  is  not 
inconsistent  with  his  endowments;  for  he  himself  avowed  his  igno- 
rance, saying,  "  Of  that  day  knoweth  no  man ;  no,  not  even  the  angels 
which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  iSbn,  but  the  Father."  And  it  adds  an 
awful  solemnity,  an  indescribably  exciting  interest,  to  his  departure  from 
the  world,  to  conceive  him  hovering  on  the  verge  of  the  same  mystery 
which  has  enveloped  every  passing  mortal, — hovering  there  with  chas- 
tened wonder  and  curiosity,  inspired  with  an  absolute  trust  that  in  that 
fathomless  obscurity  the  Father  would  be  with  him,  and  would  unveil 
new  realms  of  life,  and  would  enable  him  to  come  back  and  assure  his 
disciples.  lie  certainly  did  not  reveal  the  details  of  the  future  state : 
whether  he  was  acquainted  with  them  himself  or  not  wc  cannot  tell. 

We  next  advance  to  the  most  important  portion  of  the  words  of  Christ 
regarding  the  life  and  destiny  of  the  soul, — those  parts  of  his  doctrine 
which  are  most  of  a  personal,  experimental  character,  sounding  the 
fountains  of  consciousness,  piercing  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  our  being. 
It  is  often  said  that  Jesus  everywhere  takes  for  granted  the  fact  of  im- 
mortality,— that  it  underlies  and  permeates  all  he  does  and  siiys.  We 
should  know  at  once  that  such  a  being  must  be  immortal;  such  a  life  could 
never  be  lived  by  an  ephemeral  creature ;  of  all  possible  proofs  of  immor- 
tality he  is  himself  the  sublimest.  This  is  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 
The  resistless  assurance,  the  Divine  inspiration,  the  sublime  repose,  with 
which  he  enunciates  the  various  thoughts  connected  with  the  theme  of 
endless  existence,  are  indeed  marvellous.  But  he  not  only  authori- 
tatively assumes  the  truth  of  a  future  life:  he  speaks  directly  of  it  in 
many  ways,  often  returns  to  it,  continually  hovers  about  it,  reasons  for  it, 
exhorts  upon  it,  makes  most  of  his  instructions  hinge  upon  it,  shows  that 
it  is  a  favorite  subject  of  his  communion.  We  may  put  the  justice  of 
these  statements  in  a  clear  light  by  bringing  together  and  explaining 
some  of  his  scattered  utterances: 

His  express  language  teaches  that  man  in  this  world  is  a  twofold  being, 
leading  a  twofold  life,  physical  and  spiritual, — the  one  temporal,  the 
other  eternal, — the  one  apt  unduly  to  absorb  his  affections,  the  other 
really  deserving  hb  profoundest  care.    This  separation  of  the  body  and 
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the  Boul,  and  survival  of  the  latter,  is  brought  to  light  in  various  striking 
forms  and  with  various  piercing  applications.  In  view  of  the  dangers 
that  beset  his  disciples  on  their  mission,  he  exhorted  and  warned  them 
thus: — "Fear  not  them  which  have  power  to  kill  the  body  and  after- 
wards have  no  more  that  they  can  do :  but  rather  fear  Him  who  can  kill 
both  soul  and  body;"  "Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it;  and 
whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  sliall  find  it  ;*'  that  is«  whosoever, 
for  the  sake  of  saving  the  life  of  his  body,  shrinks  from  the  duties  of  this 
dangerous  time,  shall  lose  the  highest  welfare  of  the  soul ;  but  whosoever 
loveth  his  lower  life  in  the  body  less  than  he  loves  the  virtues  of  a  conso- 
ci'ate<I  spirit  shall  win  the  true  blessedness  of  liis  soul.  Both  of  these 
passages  show  that  the  soul  has  a  life  and  interest  separate  from  the 
material  tabernacle.  With  what  pathos  and  convincing  i)Ower  was  the 
same  faith  expressed  in  his  ejaculation  from  the  cross,  "  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit!" — an  expression  of  trust  which,  under 
such  circumstances  of  desertion,  horror,  and  agony,  could  only  have 
been  prompted  by  that  inspiration  of  God  which  ho  always  claimed  to 
have. 

Clirist  once  reasoned  witli  the  Sadducees  "  as  touching  the  de4id,  that 
they  rise ;"  in  other  words,  that  the  souls  of  nn:n  u])on  the  decease  of  the 
body  pass  into  another  and  an  unending  state  of  existence: — "  Neither 
can  they  die  any  more ;  for  they  are  e<]ual  with  the  angels,  and  are  chil- 
dren of  God,  being  children  of  the  resurrection."  His  argument  was, 
that  "God  is  the  God  of  the  living,  not  of  the  dead;"  that  is,  the  spi- 
ritual nature  of  man  involves  such  a  reLitionship  with  (iod  as  pledges  his 
attributes  to  its  perpetuity.  The  thought  which  supports  this  reasoning 
penetrates  far  into  the  soul  and  grasps  the  moral  relations  between  man 
and  God.  It  is  most  interesting  viewed  as  the  unqualified  affirmation  by 
Jesus  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  which  shall  be  deathless. 

But  the  Savior  usually  stood  in  a  more  imposing  attitude  and  6i>oke  in 
a  more  commanding  tone  than  are  indicated  in  the  foregoing  8entenct»s. 
The  prevailing  stand-point  from  which  he  spoke  was  that  of  an  oracle 
giving  responses  from  the  inner  shrine  of  the  Divinity.  The  wonls  and 
sentiments  he  uttered  were  not  his,  but  the  Father's;  and  he  uttered 
tlu^m  in  the  clear  tones  of  knowle*lge  and  authority,  not  in  the  whls|>er- 
ing  accents  of  speculation  or  surmise.  How  those  entrancing  tidings 
came  to  him  he  knew  not :  they  were  no  creations  of  his ;  they  rose 
spontaneously  within  him,  bearing  the  miraculous  sign  and  seal  of  God. 
— a  recommendation  he  could  no  more  question  or  resist  than  he  could 
deny  his  own  existence.  Ho  was  set  apart  as  a  messenger  to  men.  The 
tide  of  inspiration  welled  up  till  it  filled  every  nerve  and  crevice  of  his 
being  with  conscious  life  and  with  an  overmastering  recognition  of  its 
living  relations  with  the  Omnipre.sent  and  Everlasting  Life.  Straightway 
he  knew  that  the  Father  was  in  him  and  he  in  the  Father,  and  tliat  he 
was  commissioned  to  reveal  the  mind  of  the  Father  to  the  world.  He 
knew,  by  the  direct  knowledge  of  inspiration  and  consciousness,  that  ho 
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ehoulcl  live  forever.  Before  his  keen,  full,  spiritual  vitality  the  thought 
of  death  fled  away,  the  thought  of  annihilation  could  not  come.  So  far 
removed  was  his  soul  from  the  perception  of  interior  sleep  and  decay,  so 
broad  and  powerful  was  his  consciousness  of  indestructible  life,  that  he 
saw  quite  tlirough  the  crumbling  husks  of  time  and  sense  to  the  crystal 
sea  of  spirit  and  thought.  So  absorbing  was  his  sense  of  eternal  life  in 
himself  that  he  even  constructed  an  argument  from  his  personal  feelin< 
to  prove  the  immortality  of  others,  saying  to  his  disciples,  **  Because 
live,  ye  shall  live  also ;"  **  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me."  Ye' 
believe  what  God  declares,  for  he  cannot  be  mistaken ;  believe  what  I 
declare — for  his  ini^piration  makes  me  infallible — when  I  say  there  are 
many  spheres  of  lift^  for  us  when  this  is  ended. 

It  was  fi'om  the  fulness  of  this  experience  that  Jesus  addressed  his 
hearers.  He  spoke  not  so  much  as  one  who  had  faith  that  immortal  life 
would  hereafter  be  revealed  and  certified,  but  rather  as  one  already  in 
the  insight  and  possession  of  it, — as  one  whose  foot  already  trod  tlie  eter- 
nal floor  and  whose  vision  pierced  the  immense  horizom  **  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  on  Ilim  that  sent 
me  hath  e\'crlaRting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is 
passed  from  death  unto  life."  Being  himself  brought  to  this  immovable 
assurance  of  immortal  life  by  the  si)ecial  inspiration  of  God,  it  was  his 
aim  to  bring  others  to  the  same  blessed  knowledge.  His  efforts  to  effect 
this  form  a  most  constant  feature  in  his  teachings.  His  own  definition 
of  his  mission  was,  **  I  am  come  that  tliey  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly."  We  see  by  the  persistent  drift  of  his 
words  that  he  strove  to  lead  others  to  the  same  spiritual  jioint  he  stood 
at,  that  they  might  see  the  same  prospect  he  saw,  feel  the  same  certitude 
he  felt,  et\joy  the  same  communion  with  God  and  sense  of  immortality 
he  ei:\joyed.  **  As  the  Father  i*aiseth  up  the  dead  and  quickeneth  them, 
even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will;"  "For  as  the  Father  hath  life 
in  himself,  so  hatli  ho  given  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself;"  "Father, 
glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee ;  as  thou  hast  given 
him  power  over  all  fiesh,  that  he  might  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as 
thou  hast  given  liim :  and  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  In  other 
words,  the  mission  of  Christ  was  to  awaken  in  men  the  experience  of 
immortal  life ;  and  that  would  be  produced  by  imi>arting  to  them — repro- 
ducing in  them — the  experience  of  his  own  soul.  Let  us  notice  what 
steps  he  took  to  secure  this  end. 

He  begins  by  demanding  the  unreserved  credence  of  men  to  what  he 
says,  claiming  to  say  it  with  express  authority  from  God,  and  giving 
miraculous  credentials.  "  Whatsoever  I  speak,  therefore,  as  the  Father 
said  to  me,  so  I  speak."  This  claim  to  inspired  knowledge  he  advances 
so  emphatically  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked.  He  then  announces,  as  an 
unquestionable  truth,  the  supreme  claim  of  man's  spiritual  interests  upon 
his  attention  and  labor,  alike  from  their  inherent  superiority  and  their 
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enduring  nubsistonce.  **  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?*'  '*  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul 
shall  be  required  of  thee :  then  whose  shall  be  tho«e  things  thou  hast 
gathered?"  "  Labor  not  for  tlie  moat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meAt 
which  enduretli  unto  everlasting  life."  The  inspiration  which  dictated 
these  instructions  evidently  based  them  upon  the  profoundest  spiritual 
philosophy, — upon  tlie  trutli  that  man  lives  at  once  in  a  sphere  of  mate- 
rial objects  which  is  ox>mparatively  unimportant  because  he  will  soon 
leave  it,  and  in  a  sphere  of  moral  realities  which  is  all-important  because 
he  will  live  in  it  forever.  "  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  The  body,  exist- 
ing in  tlie  sphere  of  material  relations,  is  supported  by  material  bread ; 
but  the  soul,  existing  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  relations,  is  supported  by 
truth, — the  nourishing  breath  of  God's  love.  We  are  in  the  eternal 
world,  then,  at  present.  Its  laws  and  influences  penetrate  and  rule 
us ;  its  ethereal  tides  lave  and  bear  us  on ;  our  experieAce  and  destiny 
in  it  are  decided  every  moment  by  our  characters.  If  we  are  pure  in 
heart,  have  vital  faith  and  force,  we  shall  see  God  and  have  new  revela- 
tions made  to  us.  Such  are  among  the  fundamental  princifiles  of  Chris- 
tiaitiiy. 

There  is  another  class  of  texts, — Vjased  upon  a  highly-figurative  style  of 
speech,  striking  Orientjil  idioms, — the  explanation  of  which  will  cost  fur- 
tlier  light  u|>on  the  branch  of  the  subject  immediately  before  us.  *'  As 
the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that 
eatetli  me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me;"  that  is,  As  the  blessed  Father  hath 
inspired  me  with  the  knowledge  of  him,  and  I  am  blessed  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  immortal  love,  so  he  that  believes  and  assimilates  these 
truths  as  I  proclaim  them,  he  shall  experience  the  same  blessedness 
through  my  instruction.  The  words  '*  I  am  the  bread  of  life"  are  ex- 
plained by  the  words  **  I  am  the  truth."  The  declaration  **  Whoso 
eateth  my  flesh  hath  eternal  life"  is  illastrated  by  the  declaration 
"  Whosoever  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent  me  hath 
everlasting  life."  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  Jesus 
meiint  when  he  said,  **  I  have  meat  to  eat  ye  know  not  of :  my  meat  is  to 
do  the  will  of  Ilim  that  sent  me."  Why  should  we  not  with  the  same 
ease,  uix>n  the  same  i)rinciples,  interpret  his  kindred  expression,  "  This 
is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat 
thereof  and  not  die"  ?  The  idea  to  be  conveyed  by  all  this  phraseology 
is,  that  whosoever  understands,  accept:),  assimilates,  and  brings  out  in  ear- 
nest experience,  the  truths  Christ  taught,  would  realize  the  life  of  Christ, 
feel  the  same  assurance  of  Divine  favor  and  eternal  blessedness.  **  He  that 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him ;" 
that  is,  we  have  the  same  character,  are  fed  by  the  same  nutriment,  rest 
in  the  same  cxt>erience.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  left  to  guess  at  the 
accuracy  of  this  exegesis:  it  is  demonstrated  from  the  lips  of  the  Master 
himself.  When  he  knew  tliat  the  disciples  murmured  at  what  he  had  said 
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about  eating  his  flesh,  and  called  it  a  liard  saying,  he  said  to  tliem,  "  It  is 
the  spirit  that  quickencth ;  the  flesh  proflteth  nothing :  the  words  thai  1 
speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.  But  there  are  some  of 
you  that  believe  not.''  Any  man  who  heartily  believed  what  Christ  said 
that  he  was  Divinely  authorized  to  declare,  and  did  declare, — the  per- 
vading goodness  of  the  Father  and  the  immortal  blessedness  of  the  souls 
of  his  children, — ^by  the  very  terms  was  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
fear  and  commenced  the  consciousness  of  eternal  life.  Of  course,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  faith  in  Christ  obtains  immortality  itself  for  the  be- 
liever: it  only  rectifies  and  lights  up  the  conditions  of  it,  and  awakens 
the  consciousness  of  it.  *'  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life :  whoso- 
ever liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.''  AVe  suppose  this 
means,  ho  shall  know  that  he  is  never  to  perish :  it  cannot  refer  to  physi- 
cal dissolution,  for  the  believer  dies  equally  with  the  unbeliever ;  it  can- 
not refer  to  immortal  existence  in  itself,  for  the  unbeliever  is  as  immortal 
as  the  believer :  it  must  refer  to  the  blessed  nature  of  that  immorttJity 
and  to  the  personal  assurance  of  it,  because  these  Christ  does  imimrt  to 
the  disciple,  while  the  unregenerate  unbeliever  in  his  doctrine,  of  course, 
has  them  not.  Coming  from  God  to  reveal  his  infinite  love,  exemplifying 
the  Divine  elements  of  an  immortal  nature  in  his  whole  career,  coming 
back  from  the  grave  to  show  its  sceptre  broken  and  to  point  the  way  to 
heaven,  well  may  Christ  proclaim,  "  Whosoever  believes  in  me"  knows  ho 
•*  shall  never  perish." 

Among  the  Savior's  parables  is  an  impressive  one,  which  we  cannot 
help  thinking — perhaps  fancifully — ^was  intended  to  illustrate  the  deal- 
ings of  Providence  in  ordering  the  earthly  destiny  of  humanity.  "  So  is 
the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground  and 
the  seed  should  grow  up ;  but  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  he  putteth  in 
the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is  come."  Men  are  seed  sown  in  this 
world  to  ripen  and  be  harve^tted  in  another.  The  figure,  taken  on  the 
scale  of  the  human  race  and  the  whole  earth,  is  sublime.  Whether 
such  an  imago  were  originally  suggested  by  the  parable  or  not,  the 
conception  is  consistent  with  Christian  doctrine.  The  pious  Sterling 
prays,— 

*'OiTe  thou  tho  life  which  we  require. 
That,  routed  fast  in  thoe, 
From  thee  to  thee  we  may  aspire^ 
And  earth  thy  garden  be.** 

The  symbol — shockingly  perverted  from  its  original  beautiful  meaning 
by  the  mistaken  belief  that  we  sleep  in  our  graves  until  a  distant  resur- 
rection-day— ^is  often  applied  to  burial-grounds.  Let  its  appropriate  sig- 
nificance be  restored.  Life  is  the  field,  death  the  reaper,  another  sphere 
of  being  the  immediate  garner.  An  enlightened  Christian,  instead  of 
entitling  a  graveyard  the  garden  of  the  dead,  and  looking  for  its  long- 
buried  forms  to  spring  from  its  cold  embrace,  will  hear  the  angel  saying 
again,  "  They  are  not  here :  they  are  risen."    The  line  which  written  on 
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Klopatock's  tomb  is  a  melancholy  error,  ongravod  on  his  cradle  would 
have  been  an  inspiring  truth : — 

**  Sood  KiwD  by  Gud  to  ripen  for  the  harrett.** 

Several  fragmentary  speeches,  which  we  have  not  yet  noticed,  of  the 
most  tremendous  and  even  exhaustive  import,  are  rejjorted  as  having 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  Christ  at  different  times.  These  sentences,  rapid 
and  incomplete  as  they  are  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  reached  us, 
do  yet  give  us  glimpses  of  the  most  momentous  character  into  the  pro- 
foundcst  thoughts  of  his  mind.  They  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
generalize  their  fundamental  principles,  and  construct  the  outlines,  if  we 
may  so  6i>eak,  of  his  theology, — ^his  inspired  conception  of  God,  the  uni- 
verse, and  man,  and  the  resulting  duties  and  destiny  of  man.  We  wiU 
briefly  bring  together  and  interpret  these  passages,  and  deduce  the  sys- 
tem which  they  seem  to  presuppose  and  rest  upon. 

Jesus  told  the  woman  of  Samaria  that  God  was  to  be  worshipped 
acceptably  neither  in  that  mountain  nor  at  Jerusalem  exclusively,  but 
anywhere,  if  it  were  worthily  done.  ''God  is  a  Spirit;  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'*  This  passage, 
with  others,  teaches  the  spirituality  and  omnipresence  of  God.  Christ 
conceived  of  God  as  an  infinite  Spirit.  Again,  comforting  his  friends  in 
view  of  his  approaching  de]:>iirture,  ho  said,  "In  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions :  if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you."  Hero  he  plainly  figures  the  universe  as  a  house 
containing  many  apartments,  all  ])ervude<l  and  ruled  by  the  Father's 
presence.  Ue  was  about  taking  leave  of  this  earth  to  proceed  to 
another  part  of  the  creation,  and  he  ])romised  to  come  back  to  his  fol- 
lowers and  assure  them  there  was  another  abode  prepared  for  them. 
Christ  conceived  of  the  universe,  wuth  its  innumerable  divisions,  as  the 
house  of  God.  Furthermore,  he  regarded  truth — or  the  essential  laws  and 
right  tendencies  of  things — and  the  will  of  God  as  identical.  lie  said  he 
came  into  the  world  to  do  the  will  of  llim  that  sent  him  ;  that  is,  as  he 
at  another  time  expressed  it,  he  came  into  tho  world  to  bear  witness  unto 
the  truth.  Thus  he  prayed,  '*  Father,  sanctify  them  through  the  truth : 
tliy  word  is  truth."  Christ  conceived  of  pure  truth  as  the  will  of  Got!. 
Finally,  he  taught  that  all  who  obey  the  truth,  or  do  the  will  of  God, 
thereby  constitute  one  family  of  brethren,  one  family  of  the  accepted 
children  of  God,  in  all  worlds  forever.  "  He  that  doeth  the  truth  cometh 
to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest  that  they  are  wrought 
in  God ;"  "  AVhosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  Goil,  the  same  is  my  brother, 
and  my  sister,  and  mother;"  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  ancl  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free.  Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the  8er>-ant  of  sin. 
And  the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  forever ;  but  the  son  abideth 
forever.  If  the  Son,  therefore,  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." 
That  is  to  say,  truth  giv€»s  a  good  man  the  freedom  of  the  universe,  makes 
him  know  himself  an  heir,  immortally  and  everywhere  at  home;  sin 
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gives  the  wicket]  man  over  to  bondage,  makes  him  feel  afmid  of  being  an 
outcast,  loads  him  with  hardships  as  a  servant.  Whoever  will  believe  tho 
revelations  of  Christ,  and  assimilate  his  experience,  shall  lose  the  wretched 
burdens  of  unbelief  and  fear  and  be  no  longer  a  servant,  but  be  made  froo 
indeed,  being  adopted  as  a  son. 

The  whole  conception,  then,  is  this:  The  universe  is  one  vast  house, 
comprising  many  subordinate  mansions.  All  the  moral  beings  that 
dwell  in  it  coniiK>8c  one  immortal  family.  God  is  the  universal  Father. 
Ills  will — the  truth — is  the  law  of  the  household.  Whoever  obeys  it  is 
a  worthy  son  and  has  the  Father's  approbation  ;  whoever  disobeys  it  is 
alienated  and  degmded  into  the  condition  of  a  servant.  We  may  roam 
from  room  to  nK>m,  but  can  never  get  lost  outside  the  walls  beyond 
tlie  reach  of  the  Paternal  arms.  Death  is  variety  of  scenery  and  pro- 
gress of  life : — 

**  We  bow  onr  heads 
At  Roing  oat,  we  think,  and  ent(>r  stniigbt 
Another  golden  chamber  of  the  King*!!, 
Larger  tlian  thia  we  leare,  and  Im-elier.** 

Who  can  comprehend  the  idea,  in  its  overwhelming  magnificence  and  in 
its  touching  beauty, — its  sweeping  amplitude  embracing  all  mysteries,  its 
delicate  fitness  meeting  all  wants, — withot|t  being  impressed  and  stirred 
by  it,  even  to  the  regeneration  of  his  soul?  If  there  is  any  thing  cal- 
culated to  make  man  feel  and  live  like  a  child  of  God,  it  would  surely 
seem  to  be  this  conception.  Its  unrivalled  simplicity  and  verisimilitude 
compel  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  its  reality.  It  is  the  most  adequate 
and  sublime  view  of  things  that  ever  entered  the  reason  of  man.  It  is 
worthy  the  inspiration  of  God,  worthy  the  preaching  of  the  Son  of  God. 
All  the  artificial  and  arbitrary  schemes  of  fanciful  theologians  are  as 
ridiculous  and  impertinent  before  it  as  the  offensive  flaring  of  torches  in 
the  face  of  one  who  sees  the  steady  and  solemn  splendors  of  the  sun.  To 
live  in  the  harmony  of  the  truth  of  things,  in  the  conscious  love  of  God 
and  enjoyment  of  immortality,  blessed  children,  everywhere  at  home  in 
the  hospitable  mansions  of  the  everlasting  Father, — this  is  the  experi- 
ence to  which  Christ  calls  his  followers;  and  any  cschatology  inconsistent 
with  such  a  conception  is  not  his. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  interpretation  respectively  applied 
to  the  words  of  Christ, — the  literal,  or  mechanical,  and  the  spiritual,  or 
vital.  The  former  leads  to  a  belief  in  his  second  visible  advent  with  an 
army  of  angels  from  heaven,  a  bodily  resurrection  of  the  dead,  a  univer- 
sal judgment,  the  burning  up  of  the  world,  eternal  tortures  of  the  wicked 
in  an  abyss  of  infernal  Are,  a  lieaven  locate<l  on  the  arch  of  the  Hebrew 
firmament.  The  latter  gives  us  a  group  of  the  profoundest  moral  truths 
clustered  a1)out  the  illuminating  and  emphasizing  mission  of  Christ, 
sealed  with  Divine  sanctions, — truths  of  universal  obligation  and  of  all- 
redeeming  power.  The  former  method  is  still  adopted  by  the  great  body 
of  Christendom,  who  are  landed  by  it  in  a  system  of  doctrines  wellnigh 
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identical  with  those  of  the  Pharisees,  against  which  Christ  so  emphatic- 
ally warned  his  followoni, — a  system  of  traditional  dogmas  not  having  the 
slightest  support  in  philosophy,  nor  the  least  contact  with  the  realities 
of  experience,  nor  the  faintest  color  of  inherent  or  historical  probability, 
in  this  age  they  are  absolutely  incredible  to  unhampered  and  studious 
minds.  On  the  other  liand,  the  latter  method  is  i>urBucd  by  the  growing 
body  of  rational  Christians,  and  it  guides  them  to  a  consistent  array  of 
indestructible  moral  truths,  simple,  fundamental,  and  exhaustive, — an 
array  of  spiritual  principles  commanding  universal  and  implicit  homage, 
robed  in  their  own  brightness,  accredited  by  their  own  fitness,  armed 
with  tlie  loveliness  and  terror  of  their  own  rewarding  and  avenging 
divinity,  flashing  in  mutual  lights  and  sounding  in  consonant  echoes  alike 
from  the  law  of  nature  and  from  the  soul  of  man,  as  the  Son  of  God, 
with  miraculous  voice,  speaks  between. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

RESURRECTION   OF   CHRIST. 


Of  all  the  single  events  that  ever  were  supposed  to  have  occurred  in 
the  world,  perhaps  the  most  august  in  its  moral  associations  and  the  most 
stupendous  in  its  lineal  effects,  both  on  the  outward  fortunes  and  on  the 
inward  exj>ericnce  of  mankind,  is  the  resurrection  of  Jcsum  Chrit*t  from 
the  dead.  If,  therefore,  there  is  one  theme  in  all  the  range  of  thought 
worthy  of  candid  consideration,  it  is  this.  There  are  two  ways  of  exor 
mining  it.  We  may,  oa  unquestioning  Christians,  inquire  how  the  New 
Testament  writers  represent  it, — what  premises  they  assume,  what  state- 
ments they  make,  and  what  inferences  they  draw.  Thus,  without  per- 
version, without  mixture  of  our  own  notions,  we  should  construct  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Savior.  Again  as  critical 
. scholars  and  philosophical  thinkers,  we  may  study  that  doctrine  in  all 
its  parts,  scrutinize  it  in  all  its  bearings,  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the  steps 
and  processes  of  its  formation,  discriminate  as  well  as  we  can,  by  all  fair 
tests,  whether  it  Imj  entirely  correct,  or  wholly  erroneous,  or  ])art1y  truf* 
and  partly  false.  Both  of  these  methods  of  investigation  are  necessary  to 
a  full  understanding  of  the  subject.  Both  are  obligatory  upon  the  earnest 
inquirer.  Whoso  would  bravely  face  his  beliefs  and  intelligently  com- 
prehend them,  with  their  grounds  and  their  issues,  with  a  devout  desire 
for  the  pure  truth,  whatsoever  it  may  be,  putting  his  trust  in  the  God  who 
made  him,  will  never  shrink  from  either  of  these  courses  of  examination. 
Whoso  does  shrink  from  these  inquiries  is  eitlier  a  moral  coward,  afraid 
of  the  results  of  an  honest  search  after  that  truth  of  things  which  ex- 
presses tlie  will  of  the  Creator,  or  a  spiritual  sluggard,  frightened  by  a 
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call  to  mental  effort  and  torpidly  clinging  to  ease  of  mind.  And  whoso, 
accepting  the  personal  challenge  of  criticism,  carries  on  the  investigation 
with  prejudice  and  passion,  holding  errors  because  he  thinks  them  safe 
and  useful,  and  rejecting  realities  because  he  fancies  them  dangerous  and 
evil,  is  an  intellectual  traitor,  disloyal  to  the  sacred  laws  by  which  God 
hedges  the  holy  fields  and  rules  the  responsible  subjects  of  the  realm  of 
truth.  We  shall  combine  the  two  modes  of  inquiry,  first  singly  asking 
what  the  Scriptures  declare,  then  critically  seeking  what  the  facts  will 
warrant, — it  being  unimportant  to  us  whether  these  lines  exactly  coin* 
cide  or  diverge  somewhat,  the  truth  itself  being  all.  AVo  now  pass  to 
an  examination  of  Christ's  resurrection  from  five  points  of  view:  first, 
OS  a  fact;  second,  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy;  third,  as  a  pledge; 
fourth,  OS  a  symbol ;  and  fifth,  as  a  theory. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
in  the  first  place,  as  a  fact.  "  Jesus  whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree, 
him  hath  God  raised  up.''  It  could  not  have  been  viewed  by  them  in 
the  light  of  a  theory  or  a  legend,  nor,  indeed,  as  any  thing  else  than  a 
nmrvellous  but  literal  fact.  This  appears  from  their  minute  accounts 
of  the  scenes  at  the  sepulchre  and  of  the  disappearance  of  his  body. 
Their  declarations  of  this  arc  most  unequivocal,  emphatic,  iterated. 
"The  Lord  is  risen  indeed.''  All  that  was  most  imi>ortant  in  their  faith 
they  based  upon  it,  all  that  was  most  precious  to  them  in  this  life  they 
staked  upon  it.  "Else  why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hour?"  They 
hehl  it  before  their  inner  vision  as  a  guiding  star  through  the  night  of 
their  sufferings  and  dangers,  and  freely  poured  out  their  blood  upon  the 
cruel  shrines  of  martyrdom  in  testimony  that  it  was  a  fact.  That  they 
believed  he  literally  rose  from  the  grave  in  visible  form  also  appears,  and 
still  more  forcibly,  from  their  descriptions  of  his  frequent  manifestations 
t<»  them.  These  show  that  in  their  faith  he  assumed  at  his  resurrection  the 
pnme  body  in  which  he  had  lived  before,  which  was  crucified  and  buried. 
All  attempts,  whether  by  Sweden borgians  or  others,  to  explain  this 
Scripture  language  as  signifying  that  he  rose  in  an  immaterial  body,  aro 
futile.^  He  appeared  to  their  senses  and  was  recognised  by  his  identical 
bodily  form.  He  partook  of  physical  food  with  them.  "  They  gave  him 
a  piece  of  broileH  fish  and  of  an  honey-comb ;  and  he  ate  before  them." 
The  murks  in  his  hands  and  side  were  felt  by  the  incredulous  Thomas,  and 
convinced  him.  He  said  to  them,  "  Handle  me,  and  see ;  for  a  spirit 
hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have."  To  a  candid  mind  there 
can  hardly  be  a  question  that  the  gospel  records  describe  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  as  a  literal  fact,  that  his  soul  reanimated  the  deceased 
body,  and  that  in  it  he  showed  himself  to  his  disciples.  Yet  that  there 
are  a  few  texts  implying  the  immateriality  of  his  resurrection  body — 
that  there  are  two  accounts  of  it  in  the  gospels — we  cannot  deny. 

We  advance  to  see  what  is  the  historical  evidence  for  the  fact  of  the 

>  The  opiracite  riew  ii  ably  argned  by  Itunh  iu  his  Yaluablo  treatise  on  the  Resnrrection. 
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resurroction  of  Christ.  Tliis  argument,  of  course,  turns  chiefly  on  one 
point, — namely,  the  comi)etoncy  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  validity  of 
their  testimony.'  We  will  present  the  usually-exhibited  scheme  of  proof 
as  strongly  as  we  can.'  In  the  first  place,  those  who  testified  to  the  resur- 
rection were  numerous  enough,  so  far  as  mere  numl>ers  go,  to  establish 
the  fact  beyond  question.  Paul  declares  there  were  above  five  hun- 
dred who  from  their  personal  knowledge  could  affirm  of  the  Lord's 
resurrection.  But  particularly  there  were  the  eleven  apostles,  the  two 
Marys,  Cleopas,  and  the  disciples  from  whom  Joseph  and  Matthias — tlio 
candidates  for  Judas  Iscariot's  ai>ostloshiii — were  selected,  consisting 
probably  of  most  of  the  seventy.  If  the  evidence  of  any  number  of 
men  ought  to  convince  us  of  the  alleged  event,  then,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  that  of  twelve  ought.  Important  matters  of  history  are 
often  unhesitatingly  received  on  the  authority  of  a  single  historian.  If 
the  occurrences  at  the  time  were  sufficient  to  demonstrate  to  a  reason- 
able mind  the  reality  of  the  resurrection,  then  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  twelve  men  to  those  occurrences  should  convince  us.  The  oaths  of  a 
thousand  would  be  no  stronger. 

These  men  possessed  sufficient  abilities  to  be  trusted,  good  powers  of 
judgment,  and  varied  experience.  The  selection  of  them  by  Ilim  who 
**  knew  what  was  in  man/'  the  boldness  and  efficiency  of  their  lives,  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  everywhere,  amply  prove  their  general  intelligence 
and  energy.  And  thoy  had,  too,  the  most  abundant  opportunities  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  facts  to  which  they  bore  witness.  They  were 
present  in  the  places,  at  the  times,  when  and  where  the  events  occurred. 
Every  motive  would  conspire  to  make  them  scrutinize  the  subject  and 
the  attendant  circumstances.  And  it  seems  thoy  did  examine ;  for  at 
first  some  doubteil,  but  afterwards  believed.  Tliev  had  been  close  com- 
panions  of  Jesus  for  more  than  a  year  at  the  least.  They  had  studied 
his  every  feature,  look,  gesture.  They  must  have  been  able  to  recognise 
him,  or  to  detect  an  impostor, — if  the  absurd  idea  of  an  attempted 
imposition  can  be  entortaintnl.  They  saw  him  many  times,  near  at  hand, 
in  the  broad  light.  Not  only  did  they  see  him.  but  they  handled  his 
wounded  limbs  and  listened  to  his  wondrous  voice.  If  these  means  of 
knowing  the  truth  were  not  enough  to  make  their  evidence  valid,  then 
no  opportunities  could  be  suffirient. 

Whoso  allows  its  full  force  to  the  argument  thus  far  will  admit  that 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  to  the  resurrection  is  conclusive,  unless 
he  suspects  that  by  some  cause  they  were  either  incapacitated  to  weigh 


«  Sherlock.  Trijvl  of  the  WitncflSM. 

>  Dittun,  DeiiHiiiHt ration  of  the  Rcflurrpcfion  of  Christ.  For  a  stCTnly  fiilthfal  estimate  of  th* 
cogency  of  thlti  ar^niniont,  it  munt  bo  rrmcmbered  that  all  the  data,  every  taci  and  postulate  in  each 
■trp  of  the  muMining,  rest  on  the  hiittoricul  authority  of  tho  fonr  Qoppels,  docuroenis  whode  author- 
ship and  date  are  hist  in  obscurity.  Even  of  "ortliodox"  thoologiuns  few,  with  any  claims  to 
scholarsliip,  now  holil  tliat  tl)c«o  GuBpoIx,  as  tlicy  Ktand,  wore  writtiMi  by  tlio  persons  hIiom>  nnmea 
they  bear.  Tlicy  w-mdvr  and  waver  in  a  thick  fug.  See  Milman's  **  History  of  CUristiaalty,"  vol.  i. 
cli.  ii.  appendix  ii. 
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evidence  fairly,  or  were  led  wilfully  to  stifle  the  truth  and  publish  a  false- 
hood* Very  few  persons  have  ever  been  inclined  to  make  this  charge, — 
that  the  apostles  were  either  wild  enthusiasts  of  fancy,  or  crafty  calcu- 
lators of  fraud ;  and  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  support  the  position  even 
with  moderate  plausibility.  Granting,  in  the  first  place,  hypothetically, 
that  the  disciples  were  ever  so  great  enthusiasts  in  their  general  character 
and  conduct,  still,  they  could  not  have  been  at  all  so  in  relation  to  the 
resurrection,  because,  before  it  occurred,  they  had  no  belief,  expectations, 
nor  thoughts  about  it.  By  their  own  frank  confessions,  tlicy  did  not 
understand  Christ's  predictions,  nor  the  ancient  supposed  prophecies  of 
that  event.  And  without  a  strong  fiedth,  a  burning  hopeful  desire,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  for  it  to  spring  from,  and  rest  on,  and  be  nourished 
by,  evidently  no  enthusiasm  could  exist.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
previous  to  the  third  day  after  Christ's  death,  they  said  nothing,  thought 
nothing,  about  a  resurrection ;  but  from  that  time,  as  by  an  inspiration 
from  heaven,  they  were  roused  to  both  words  and  deeds.  The  sudden 
astonishing  change  here  alluded  to  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  sup- 
posing that  in  tlie  mean  time  they  had  been  brought  to  a  belief  that  the 
resurrection  had  occurred.  But,  secondly,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  these 
witnesses  were  not  enthusiasts  on  other  subjects.  No  one  could  be  the 
subject  of  such  an  overweening  enthusiasm  as  the  hypothesis  supposes, 
without  betraying  it  in  his  conduct,  without  being  overmastered  and  led 
by  it  as  an  insane  man  is  by  his  mania.  The  very  opposite  of  all  this 
was  actually  the  case  with  the  apostles.  The  Gospels  are  unpretending, 
dispassionate  narratives,  without  rhapsody,  adulation,  or  vanity.  Their 
whole  conduct  disproves  the  charge  of  fanaticism.  Their  appeals  were 
addressed  more  to  reason  than  to  feeling ;  their  deeds  were  more  courage- 
ous than  rash.  They  avoided  tumult,  insult,  and  danger  whenever  they 
eoold  honorably  do  so ;  but,  when  duty  caUed,  their  noble  intrepidity- 
shrank  not.  They  were  firm  as  the  trunks  of  oaks  to  meet  the  agony 
and  horror  of  a  violent  death  when  it  came ;  yet  they  rather  shunned 
than  sought  to  wear  the  glorious  crown  from  beneath  whose  crimson 
circlet  drops  of  bloody  sweat  must  drip  from  a  martyr's  brows.  The 
number  of  the  witnesses  for  the  resurrection,  the  abilities  they  pos- 
sessed, their  opportunities  for  knowing  the  facts,  prove  the  impossibility 
of  their  being  duped,  unless  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  blind  fanar 
tics.  This  we  have  just  shown  they  were  not.  Would  it  not,  moreover, 
be  most  marvellous  if  they  were  such  heated  fanatics,  all  of  them,  so 
many  men  ?  * 

Bat  there  is  one  further  foothold  for  the  disbeliever  in  the  historic 
resurrection  of  Christ.  He  may  say,'*  I  confess  The  witnesses  were  capable 
of  knowing,  and  undoubtedly  did  know,  the  truth ;  but,  for  some  reason, 
they  suppressed  it,  and  proclaimed  a  deception."  As  to  this  charge,  we 
not  only  deny  the  actuality,  but  even  the  possibility,  of  its  truth.  The 
narratives  of  the  evangelists  contain  the  strongest  evidences  of  their 
honesty.     The  many  little  unaccountable  circumstances  they  recount^ 
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which  are  ro  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  critical  belief,  the  real  and 
the  apparent  inconsistencies, — none  of  these  would  have  been  permitted 
by  fraudulent  authors.  They  are  the  most  natural  things  in  the  world, 
supposing  their  writers  unsuspiciously  honest.  They  also  frankly  confess 
their  own  and  each  others'  errors,  ignorance,  prejudices,  and  faults. 
Would  they  have  done  this  save  from  simple-hearted  truthfulness? 
Would  a  designing  knave  voluntarily  reveal  to  a  suspicious  scrutiny 
actions  and  traits  naturally  subversive  of  confidence  in  him  ?  The  conduct 
of  the  disciples  under  the  circumstances,  through  all  the  scenes  of  their 
after-lives,  proves  their  undivided  and  earnest  honesty.  The  cause  they 
had  espoused  was,  if  we  deny  its  truth,  to  the  last  degree  repulsive  in 
itself  and  in  its  concomitants,  and  they  were  surrounded  with  allure- 
ments to  desert  it.  Yet  how  unyielding,  wonderful,  was  their  dis- 
interested devotedness  to  it,  without  exception !  Not  one,  overcome  by 
terror  or  bowed  by  strong  anguish,  shrank  from  his  self-imposed  task 
and  cried  out,  "  I  confess !"  No;  but  when  tiiey,  and  their  first  followers 
who  knew  wliat  tliey  knew,  were  laid  upon  racks  and  torn,  when  they 
were  mangled  and  devoured  alive  by  wild  beasts,  when  they  were  mana- 
cled fast  amidst  the  flames  till  their  souls  rode  forth  into  heaven 
in  chariots  of  fire, — amidst  all  this,  not  one  of  them  ever  acknowledged 
fraud  or  renounced  his  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Were  they 
not  honest?  Others  have  died  in  support  of  theories  and  opinions  with 
which  their  convictions  and  passions  had  become  interwoven:  they 
died  rather  than  deny  facts  which  were  within  the  cognizance  of  their 
senses.  Could  any  man,  however  firm  and  dauntless,  under  the  circum- 
stances, go  through  the  trials  they  bore,  without  a  feeling  of  truth  and 
of  God  to  support  him  ? 

These  remarks  are  particularly  forcible  in  connection  with  the  career 
of  Paul.  Endowed  with  brilliant  talents,  learned,  living  at  the  time  and 
place,  he  must  have  been  able  to  form  a  reliable  opinion.  And  yet, 
while  all  the  motives  that  commonly  actuate  men — loud-mouthed  con- 
sistency, fame,  wealth,  pride,  pleasure,  the  rooted  force  of  inveterate 
prejudices — all  were  beckoning  to  him  from  the  temples  and  palaces  of 
the  Pharisaic  establishment,  he  spumed  the  glowing  visions  of  his  am- 
bition and  dashed  to  earth  the  bright  dreams  of  his  youth.  He  ranged 
himself  among  the  Christians, — the  feeble,  despised,  persecuted  Chris- 
tians ;  and,  after  having  suffered  every  thing  humanity  could  bear,  having 
preached  the  resurrection  everywhere  with  unflinching  power,  he  was 
at  last  crucified,  or  beheaded,  by  Nero ;  and  there,  expiring  among  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  he  ga\'e  the  resistless  testimony  of  his  death  to  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  ga^il^ing,  as  it  were,  with  his  last  breath,  "It  is 
true."  Granting  the  honesty  of  these  men,  we  couid  not  have  any  greater 
proof  of  it  than  we  .have  now. 

But  dishonesty  in  this  matter  was  not  merely  untrue ;  it  was  also  im- 
possible. If  fraud  is  admitted,  a  conspiracy  must  have  been  formed 
among  the  witnesses.     But  that  a  conspiracy  of  such  a  character  should 
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have  been  entered  into  by  such  men  is  in  itself  incredible,  in  the  outset. 
And  then,  if  it  had  been  entered  into,  it  must  infallibly  have  broken 
through,  been  found  out,  or  been  betrayed,  in  the  course  of  the  disas- 
ters, perils,  terrible  trials,  to  which  it  and  its  fabricators  were  afterwards 
exposed.  Prove  that  a  body  of  from  twelve  to  five  hundred  men  could 
form  a  plan  to  palm  off  a  gross  falsehood  upon  the  world,  and  could 
then  adhere  to  it  unfalteringly  through  the  severest  disappointments, 
dangers,  sufferings,  differences  of  opinion,  dissension  of  feeling  and 
action,  without  retiring  from  the  undertaking,  letting  out  the  secret,  or 
betraying  each  other  in  a  single  instance  in  the  course  of  yeara, — ^prove 
this,  and  you  prove  that  men  may  do  and  dare,  deny  and  suffer,  not  only 
without  motives,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  their  duty,  interest,  desire, 
prejudice,  and  passion.  The  disciples  could  not  have  pretended  the 
resurrection  from  sensitiveness  to  the  probable  charge  that  they  had  been 
miserably  deceived ;  for  they  did  not  understand  their  Master  to  predict 
any  such  event,  nor  had  they  the  slightest  expectation  of  it.  They  could 
not  have  pretended  it  for  the  sake  of  establishing  and  giving  authority 
to  the  good  precepts  and  doctrines  Jesus  taught ;  because  such  a  course 
would  have  been  in  the  plainest  antagonism  to  all  those  principles  them- 
selves, and  because,  too,  they  must  have  known  both  the  utter  wicked- 
ness and  the  desperate  hazards  and  forlornness  of  such  an  attempt  to 
give  a  fictitious  sanction  to  moral  truths.  In  such  an  enterprise  there 
was  before  them  not  the  faintest  probability  of  even  the  slightest  success. 
Every  selfish  motive  would  tend  to  deter  them ;  for  poverty,  hatred, 
disgrace,  stripes,  imprisonment,  contempt,  and  death  stared  in  their 
faces  from  the  first  step  that  way.  Dishonesty,  deliberate  fraud,  then, 
in  this  matter,  w^as  not  merely  untrue,  but  was  impossible.  The  con- 
clusion from  the  whole  view  is,  therefore,  the  conviction  that  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  worthy  of  credence. 

There  are  three  considerations,  further,  worthy  of  notice  in  estimating 
the  strength  of  the  historic  argument  for  the  resurrection.  First,  the 
conduct  of  the  Savior  himself  in  relation  to  the  subject.  The  charge  of 
unbalanced  enthusiasm  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  character  and  life 
of  Jesus ;  but  suppose  on  this  point  ho  was  an  enthusiast,  and  really  be- 
lieved tliat  three  days  after  his  death  ho  would  rise  again.  In  that  case, 
would  not  his  mind  have  dwelt  upon  the  wonderful  anticipated  phe- 
nomenon ?  Would  not  his  whole  soul  have  been  wrapped  up  in  it,  and 
his  speech  have  been  almost  incessantly  about  it  ?  Yet  he  spoke  of  it 
only  three  or  four  times,  and  then  with  obscurity.  Again :  suppose  he 
was  an  impostor.  An  impostor  would  hardly  have  risked  his  reputa- 
tion voluntarily  on  what  he  knew  could  never  take  place.  Had  he  done 
so,  his  only  reliance  must  have  been  upon  the  credulous  enthusiasm  of 
his  followers.  He  would  then  have  made  it  the  chief  topic,  would  have 
striven  strenuously  to  make  it  a  living  and  intense  hope,  an  immovable, 
all-controlling  faith,  concentmting  on  it  their  desires  and  expectations, 
heart  and  soul.    But  he  really  did  not  do  this  at  all.     lie  did  not  even 
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make  them  understand  what  his  vaticinations  of  the  resurrection  meant. 
And  when  they  saw  his  untenanted  body  hanging  on  the  cross,  they 
slunk  away  in  confusion  and  despair.  Admit,  again,  that  Christ  was 
enthusiast,  or  impostor,  or  both :  these  qualities  exist  not  in  the  grave. 
Here  was  their  end.  They  could  neither  raise  him  from  the  dead  nor 
move  him  from  the  tomb.  No  considerations  in  any  way  connected  with 
Christ  himself,  therefore,  can  account  for  the  occurrences  that  succeeded 
his  death. 

Secondly,  if  the  resurrection  did  not  take  place,  what  became  of  the 
Savior's  body  ?  We  have  already  given  reasons  why  the  disciples  could 
not  have  falsely  pretended  the  resurrection.  It  is  also  impossible  that 
they  obtained,  or  surreptitiously  disposed  of,  the  dead  and  interred  body ; 
because  it  was  in  a  tomb  of  rock  securely  sealed  against  them,  and 
watched  by  a  guard  which  they  could  neither  bribe  nor  overpower; 
because  they  were  too  much  disheartened  and  alarmed  to  try  to  get  it; 
because  they  could  not  possibly  want  it, — since  they  expected  a  temporal 
Messiah,  and  had  no  hope  of  a  resurrection  like  that  wl^ich  they  soon 
began  proclaiming  to  the  world.  And  as  for  the  story  told  by  the  watch, 
or  rather  by  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  it  has  not  consistency 
enough  to  hold  together.  Its  foolish  unlikelihood  has  always  been 
transparent.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  fresh  guards  would 
slumber  at  a  post  where  the  penalty  of  slumbering  was  death.  And,  if 
one  or  two  did  sleep,  it  is  absurd  to  think  all  would  do  so.  Besides,  if 
they  slept,  how  knew  they  what  transpired  in  the  mean  time?  Could 
they  have  dreamed  it  ?  Dreams  are  not  taken  in  legal  depositions ;  and, 
furthermore,  it  would  be  an  astounding,  gratuitous  miracle  if  they  all 
dreamed  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

Finally,  a  powerful  collateral  argument  in  proof  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  furnished  by  the  conduct  of  the  Jews.  It  might  seem  that 
if  the  guards  told  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  lOiarisees,  of  the  miracles 
which  occurred  at  the  sepulchre,  they  must  immediately  have  believed 
and  proclaimed  their  belief  in  the  Messiahship  and  resurrection  of  the 
crucified  Savior.  But  they  had  previously  remained  invulnerable  to  as 
cogent  proof  as  this  would  afford.  They  had  acknowledged  the  miracles 
wrought  by  him  when  he  was  alive,  but  attributed  them— even  his  works 
of  beneficence — to  demoniacal  power.  They  said,  "  He  castetb  out  devib 
by  the  power  of  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils."  So  they  acted  in  the 
present  case,  and,  notwithstandmg  the  peerless  miracle  related  by  the 
sentinels,  still  persisted  in  their  alienation  from  the  Christian  faith. 
Their  intei^sely-cherished  preconceptions  respecting  the  Messiah,  their 
persecution-  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  his 
teachings  and  experience  with  most  that  they  expected, — these  things 
compelled  their  incredulity  to  every  proof  of  the  Messiahship  of  the 
contemned  and  murdered  Nazarene.  For,  if  they  admitted  the  facts  on 
which  such  proof  was  based,  they  would  misinterpret  them  and  deny  the 
inferences  justly  drawn  from  them.    This  was  plainly  the  case.    It  may 
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be  affirmed  that  the  Jews  believed  the  resurrection,  because  they  took  no 
lair  measures  to  disprove  it,  but  threatened  those  who  declared  it.  Since 
they  had  every  inducement  to  demonstrate  its  falsity,  and  might,  it 
seems,  have  done  so  had  it  been  false,  and  yet  never  made  the  feeblest 
effort  to  unmask  the  alleged  fraud,  we  must  suspect  that  they  were 
themselves  secretly  convinced  of  its  truth,  but  dared  not  let  it  be  known, 
for  fear  it  would  prevail,  become  mighty  in  the  earth,  and  push  them 
from  their  seats.  In  the  rage  and  blindness  of  their  prejudices,  they 
cried,  '*  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children !''  And  from  that  gene- 
ration to  our  own,  their  history  has  afforded  a  living  proof  of  the  historic 
truth  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  stability  of  its  chief  corner-stone, — the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  The  triumphal  progress  of  Christianity  from 
conquering  to  conquering,  together  with  the  baffled  plans  and  complete 
subjection  of  the  Jews,  show  that  their  providential  preparatory  mission 
has  been  fulfilled.  If  God  is  in  history,  guiding  the  moral  drift  of  human 
affairs,  then  the  dazzling  success  of  the  proclamation  of  the  risen  Re- 
deemer is  the  Divine  seal  upon  the  truth  of  his  mission  and  the  reality 
of  his  apotheosis.  Planting  himself  on  this  ground,  surrounding  him- 
self with  these  evidences,  the  reverential  Christian  will — at  least  for  a 
long  time  to  come— cling  firmly  to  the  accepted  fact  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  regardless  of  whatever  misgivings  and  perplexities  may  trouble 
the  mind  of  the  iconochvstic  and  critical  truth-seeker. 

The  Christian  Scriptures,  assuming  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  fact, 
describe  it  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Luke  reports  from  the  risen 
Savior  the  words,  "  0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  pro- 
phets have  spoken !  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and 
to  enter  into  his  glory  ?"  "  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it^  behooved 
Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day.''  Feter 
declares  that  the  patriarch  David  before  **  spake  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.''  And  Paul  also  affirms,  "That  the  promise  which  was  made 
unto  the  fathers,  God  hath  fulfilled  ttie  same  unto  us  their  children,  in 
that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again."  One  can  scarcely  hesitate  in 
deciding  the  meaning  of  these  words  as  they  were  used  by  the  apostles. 
The  unanimous  opinion  and  interpretation  of  the  Christians  of  the  first 
centuries,  and  of  all  the  Church-Fathers,  leave  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
it  was  believed  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  repeatedly  foretold  in 
the  Old  Testament,  expected  by  the  prophets,  and  fulfilled  in  the  event 
as  a  seal  of  the  inspired  prophecy.  Furthermore,  Jesus  himself  re- 
peatedly prophesied  his  own  resurrection  from  the  dead, — though  his 
disciples  did  not  understand  his  meaning  until  the  event  put  a  clear 
comment  on  the  words.  He  charged  those  who  saw  his  transfiguration 
on  the  mount,  **  Tell  it  to  no  man  until  the  Son  of  Man  be  risen  again 
from  the  dead."  The  chief  priests  told  Pilate  that  they  remembered 
that  Jesus  said,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  **  After  three  days  I  will  rise 
again."  Standing  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  Jesus  said  once,  **  Destroy 
this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."    "  When,  therefore,  he 
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was  risen  from  the  dead,  his  disciples  remembered  that  he  had  said  this 
unto  them  ;*'  and  then  they  understood  that  *'  he  had  spoken  of  the 
temple  of  his  body."  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  New  Testament 
represents  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies, 
those  prophecies  having  been  so  exi)ounded  by  him. 

There  are  few  problems  presented  to  the  candid  Christian  scholar 
of  to-day  more  perplexing  than  the  one  involve*!  in  the  subject  of  these 
prophecies.  Paul  declares  to  King  Agrippa,  **  I  say  none  other  things 
than  those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come:  that 
Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  be  the  first  tJuit  should  rise /ram'the 
(lead  and  should  show  light  unto  the  Gentiles."  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  the  ingenuous  student  cannot  find  these  prophecies 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  we  now  have  it.  lie  will  search  it  through  in 
vain,  unless  his  eyes  create  what  they  see.  Let  any  man  endeavor  to 
discover  a  passage  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which,  taken  with  its  con- 
tcxt«  can  fairly  bear  such  a  sense.  There  is  not  a  shadbw  of  valid  evi- 
dence of  any  kind  to  support  the  merely  traditional  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  only  way  of  discerning  predictions  of  a  death,  descent,  and 
ascent,  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  is  by  the  applica- 
tion of  Cabalistic  methods  of  interpretation,  theories  of  occult  types, 
double  senses, — methods  which  now  are  not  tolerable  to  intelligent  men. 
That  Rabbinical  interpretation  whicli  made  the  story  of  Ishmacl  and 
Isaac,  the  two  children  borne  to  Abraham  by  Ilagar  and  Sarah,  an  alle- 
gory referring  to  the  two  covenants  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  could 
easily  extract  any  desired  meaning  from  any  given  text.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  prevalence  of  this  kind  of  exegesis  among  the  Jews,  and  re- 
membering also  that  they  possessed  in  the  times  of  Jesus  a  vast  body 
of  oral  law,  to  which  they  attributed  as  great  authority  as  to  the  written, 
there  are  two  possible  ways  of  honestly  meeting  .the  difficulty  before  us. 
First:  in  God's  counsels  it  was  determined  that  a  Messiah  should  after- 
wards arise  among  the  Jews.  The  revealed  hope  of  this  stirred  the  pro- 
])hets  and  the  popular  heart.  It  became  variously  and  vaguely  hinted  in 
their  writings,  still  more  variously  and  copiously  unfolded  in  their  tradi- 
tions. The  conception  of  him  gradually  toi>k  form;  and  they  began  to 
look  for  a  warrior-prophet,  a  national  deliverer,  a  theocratic  king.  Jesus, 
being  the  true  Messiah,  though  a  very  different  personage  from  the  one 
meant  by  the  writers  and  understood  by  the  people,  yet  being  the 
Messiah  foreordained  by  God,  applied  these  Messianic  passages  to  him* 
self,  and  explained  them  according  to  his  experience  and  fate.  This 
will  satisfactorily  clear  up  the  application  of  some  texts.  And  others 
may  be  truly  explained  as  poetical  illustrations,  rhetorical  accommoda- 
tions.— as  when  he  applies  to  Judas,  at  the  I^ast  Supper,  the  words  of  the 
Psalm,  "  He  that  eateth  with  me  lifteth  up  his  heel  against  me ;"  and 
when  he  refers  to  Jonah's  tarry  in  the  whale's  belly  as  a  symbol  of  his 
own  destined  stay  beneath  the  grave  for  a  similar  length  of  time.  (>r, 
secondly,  we  may  conclude  that  the  prophecies  under  consideratioii, 
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referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  were  not  derived  from  any  gacred 
documents  now  in  our  possession,  but  either  from  perished  writings,  or 
from  oral  sources,  which  we  know  were  abundant  then.  Justin  Martyr 
says  there  was  formerly  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  to  this  effect : — "  The  Lord 
remembered  the  dead  who  were  sleeping  in  the  eai*th,  and  went  down  to 
them  to  preach  salvation  to  them.''^  There  were  floftting  in  the  Jewish 
mind,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  at  least  some  fragmentary  traditions,  vague 
expectations,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  die,  descend  to  Sheol,  rescue  some 
of  the  captives,  and  triumphantly  ascend.  It  is  true,  this  statement  is 
denied  by  some ;  but  the  weight  of  critical  authorities  seems  to  us  to  pre- 
ponderate in  its  favor,  and  the  intrinsic  hbtorical  probabilities  leave 
hardly  a  doubt  of  it  in  our  own  minds.'  Now,  three  alternatives  are 
offered  us.  Either  Jesus  interpreted  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
Prophets,  on  the  Rabbinical  ground  of  a  double  sense,  with  mystic  ap- 
plications; or  ho  accepted  the  prophecies  referred  to,  from  oral  tradi- 
tions held  by  his  countrymen ;  or  the  apostles  misunderstood,  and  in 
consequence  partially  misreported,  him.  All  we  can  positively  say  is 
that  these  precise  predictions  are  plainly  not  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
undoubtedly  were  in  the  oral  law,  and  were  certainly  received  by  the 
apostles  as  authoritative. 

Continuing  our  inquiry  into  the  apostolic  view  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  most  prominently  set  forth  as  the 
certificate  of  our  redemption  from  the  kingdom  of  death  to  the  same 
glorious  destiny  which  awaited  him  upon  his  ascension  into  heaven. 
The  apostles  regarded  his  resurrection  as  a  supernatural  seal  set  on  his 
mission,  warranting  his  claims  as  an  inspired  deliverer  and  teacher. 
Thereby,  they  thought,  God  openly  sanctioned  and  confirmed  his  pro- 
mises. Thereby,  they  considered,  was  shown  to  men  God's  blessed  grace, 
freely  forgiving  their  sins,  and  securing  to  them,  by  this  pledge,  a  de- 
liverance from  the  doom  of  sin  as  he  had  risen  from  it,  and  an  accept- 
ance to  a  heavenly  immortality  as  he  had  ascended  to  it.  The  resur- 
rectian  of  Christ,  then,  and  not  his  death,  was  to  them  the  point  of  vital 
interest,  the  hinge  on  which  all  hung.  Does  not  the  record  plainly  show 
this  to  an  impartial  reader  ?  Wherever  the  apostles  preach,  whenever 
they  write,  they  appeal  not  to  the  death  of  a  veiled  Deity,  but  to  the 
resurrection  of  an  appointed  messenger ;  not  to  a  vicarious  atonement  or 
purchase  effected  by  the  mortal  sufferings  of  Jesus,  but  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  good  tidings  he  brought,  afforded  by  the  Father's  raising  him 
from  the  dead.  **  Whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all,  in  that  he 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,''  Paul  proclaimed  on  Mars  Hill.  In  the 
discourses  of  the  apostles  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  we  find  that, 
when  they  preached  the  new  religion  to  new  audiences,  the  great  doctrine 
in  all  cases  set  forth  as  fundamental  and  absorbing  is  the  resurrection ; 


4  Dial,  cam  Trjph.  Mct.  IzxU. 

*  DiKoawd,  with  full  lUt  of  nferencM,  in  Straui'i  Llib  of  Jeras,  part  ilL  cap.  L  MCt  112. 
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not  an  atoning  death,  but  a  justifying  resurrection.  "  He  died  for  our 
sins,  and  rose  for  our  justification.''  Some  of  the  Athenians  thought  Paul 
**  a  setter-forth  of  two  strange  gods,  Jesus  and  Resurrection."  And  when 
they  desire  to  characterize  Christ,  thd  distinguishing  culminating  phrase 
which  they  invariably  select  shows  on  what  their  minds  rested  as  of  chief 
import :  they  describe  him  as  the  one  **  whom  God  hath  raised  from  the 
dead.''  **  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them 
also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him."  **lliat  ye  may  know 
what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  God's  power  toward  us  who  believe, 
according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power  which  he  wrought  in 
Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead  and  set  him  at  his  own  right 
hand  in  heaven."  It  is  plain  here  that  the  dying  of  Christ  is  regarded 
merely  as  preliminary  to  his  rising,  and  that  his  resurrection  and  entrance 
into  heaven  are  received  as  an  assurance  that  faithful  disciples,  too,  shall 
obtain  admission  into  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

The  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  that  the  unutterable  vicarious  agonies  of  the 
death  of  Christ  placated  the  wrath  of  God,  satisfied  his  justice,  and  ran- 
somed the  souls  of  the  elect  from  the  tortures  of  hell,  and  that  his  resur- 
rection was  simply  his  victorious  return  from  a  penal  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  Satan.  The  Unitarian  doctrine  is  that  the  violent  death  of 
Christ  was  an  expression  of  self-sacrificing  love,  to  exert  a  moral  power  on 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  that  his  resurrection  was  a  miraculous  proof  of 
the  authority  and  truth  of  his  teachings,  a  demonstration  of  human 
immortality.  We  maintain  that  neither  of  these  views  fully  contains 
the  true  representation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  artificial  horrors  of 
the  former  cannot  be  forced  into  nor  wrung  out  of  the  vrritten  words ; 
while  the  natural  simplicity  and  meagemess  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
made  to  fill  up  the  written  words  with  adequate  significance.  There  is 
a  medium  doctrine,  based  on  the  conceptions  prevalent  at  the  time  the 
Christian  system  was  constructed  and  written ;  a  doctrine  which  equally 
avoids  the  credulous  excess  of  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  and  the 
skeptical  poverty  of  the  Unitarian ;  a  doctrine  which  fully  explains  all 
the  relevant  language  of  the  New  Testament  without  violence :  a  doctrine 
which,  for  our  own  part,  we  feel  sure  accurately  represents  the  ideas 
meant  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Scripture  authors.  We  will  state  it,  and 
then  quote,  for  its  illustration  and  for  their  own  explanation,  the  prin- 
cipal texts  relating  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

On  account  of  sin,  which  had  alienated  man  from  God  and  unfitted 
him  for  heaven,  he  was  condemned  after  death  to  descend  as  a  disem- 
bodied soul  into  the  dark  kingdom  of  the  grave, — the  under-world.  In 
that  cheerless  realm  of  helpless  shades  and  stillness  all  departed  human 
spirits  were  prisoners,  and  must  be,  until  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  when 
they,  or  a  part  of  them,  should  rise.  This  was  the  Jewish  belief.  Now, 
the  apostles  were  Jews,  who  had  the  ideas  of  their  countrymen,  to  which, 
upon  becoming  Christians,  they  added  the  new  conceptions  formed  in 
their  minds  by  the  teachings,  character,  deeds,  death,  resurrection,  of 
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Christ,  mixed  with  their  own  meditations  and  experience.  Accepting,  with 
these  previous  notions,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  fact  and  a  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy,  they  immediately  supposed  that  his  triumphant  exit 
from  the  prison  of  the  dead  and  return  to  heaven  were  the  prefiguration 
of  the  similar  deliverance  of  others  and  their  entrance  into  heaven. 
They  considered  him  as  "  the  first-born  from  the  dead,"  "  the  first-fruits 
of  the  dead.''  They  emphatically  characterize  his  return  to  life  as  a 
"resurrection  out  from  among  the  dead/'  avaaraai^  zk  vtKpuv^  plainly  im- 
plying that  the  rest  of  the  dead  still  remained  below.'  They  received 
his  experience  in  this  respect  as  the  revealing  type  of  that  which  was 
awaiting  his  followers.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  separate  existence  of  the 
soul,  the  restoration  of  the  widow's  son  by  Ely  ah,  or  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  logically  implie.s  all  that  is  implied  in  the  mere  resurrection  of 
Christ.  But  certain  notions  of  localities,  of  a  redemptive  ascent,  and  an 
opening  of  heaven  for  the  redeemed  spirits  of  men  to  ascend  thither, 
wer©  associated  exclusively  with  the  last.  When,  through  the  will  of 
Ck)d,  Christ  rose,  "  then  first  humanity  triumphant  passed  the  crystal 
ports  of  light,  and  seized  eternal  youth  1"  Their  view  was  not  that  Christ 
effected  all  this  by  means  of  his  own ;  but  that  the  free  grace  of  God  de- 
creed it,  and  that  Christ  came  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution.  *'God, 
for  his  great  love  to  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  has  quickeno<l 
us  together  with  Christ."  This  was  effected  as  in  dramatic  show :  Christ 
died, — ^which  was  suffering  the -fate  of  a  sinner ;  he  went  in  spirit  to  the 
subterranean  abode  of  spirits, — ^which  was  bearing  the  penalty  of  sin ;  he 
rose  again, — which  was  showing  the  penalty  of  sin  removed  by  Divine 
forgiveness ;  he  ascended  into  heaven, — which  was  revealing  the  way  for 
our  ascent  thrown  open.  Such  is  the  general  scope  of  thought  in  close 
and  vital  connection  with  which  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
stands.  We  shall  spare  enlarging  on  those  parts  of  it  which  have  been 
sufficiently  proved  and  illustrated  in  preceding  chapters,  and  confine  our 
attention  as  much  as  may  be  to  those  portions  which  have  direct  rela- 
tions with  the  resurrecticm  of  Christ.  It  is  our  object,  then,  to  show — 
what  we  think  will  plainly  appear  in  the  light  of  the  above  general  state- 
ment— ^that,  to  the  New  Testament  writers,  the  resurrection,  and  not  the 
death,  of  Christ  is  the  fact  of  central  moment,  is  the  assuring  seal  of  our 
forgiveness,  reconciliation,  and  heavenly  adoption.  They  saw  two  anti- 
thetical starting-points  in  the  history  of  mankind:  a  career  of  ruin, 
beginning  with  condemned  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden  at  the  foot  of 
the  forbidden  tree,  dragging  a  fleshly  race  down  into  Sheol ;  a  career  of 
remedy,  beginning  with  victorious  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Joseph  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rent  sepulchre,  guiding  a  spiritual  race  up  into  heaven. 

The  Savior  himself  is  reported  as  saying,  "  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I 
may  take  it  again:"  the  dying  was  not  for  the  sake  of  substitutional 
suffering,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  resurrection.     **  Except  a  com  of  wheat 

•  Wood,  The  Lut  Thioss,  pp.  34-44. 
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die,  it  abideth  alone;  but,  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  "A 
woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hath  sorrow ;  but  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered 
of  the  child  she  remembereth  no  more  the  anguish,  for  joy  that  a  man  is 
born  into  the  world."  The  context  here  shows  the  Savior's  meaning  to 
be  that  the  woe  of  his  death  would  soon  be  lost  in  the  weal  of  his 
resurrection.  Tlie  death  was  merely  the  necessary  antecedent  to  the 
significant  resurrection.  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten  us 
again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead  unto  an  inheritance,  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  you  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God 
through  faith  unto  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed.*'  "Him  hath  God 
raised  on  high  by  his  right  hand,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  forgive- 
ness of  sins.''  How  clear  it  is  here  that  not  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ 
buys  off  sinners,  but  his  resurrection  shows  sins  to  be  freely  forgiven, 
the  penalty  remitted !  "  Remember  that  Jesus  Christ  was  raised  from 
the  dead,  according  to  my  gospel :  therefore  I  endure  all  things  for  the 
elect's  sake,  that  they  may  obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
with  eternal  glory."  "  Be  it  known  unto  you,  therefore,  men,  brethren, 
that  through  Him  whom  God  raised  again  is  preached  unto  you  the  for- 
giveness of  sins."  The  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ninth 
chapter,  from  the  twenty-third  verse  to  the  twenty-seventh,  most  empha- 
tically connects  the  annulling  of  sin  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  with 
his  ascended  appearance  in  heaven.  *'  Jesus  who  was  delivered  for  our 
offences  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification:"  that  b,  Jesus  died 
because  he  had  entered  the  condition  of  sinful  humanity,  the  penalty  of 
which  was  death ;  he  was  raised  to  show  that  God  had  forgiven  us  our  sins 
and  would  receive  us  to  heaven  instead  of  banishing  us  to  the  under-world. 
"  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe 
in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be 
saved."  Belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Clirist  is  here  undeniably  made 
the  great  condition  of  salvation.  No  text  can  be  found  in  which  belief 
in  the  death,  or  blood,  or  atoning  merits,  of  Christ  is  made  that  con- 
dition. And  yet  nine-tenths  of  Christendom  by  their  creeds  are  to-day 
proclaiming,  **  Believe  in  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
l>e  saved ;  believe  not  in  them,  and  thou  shalt  be  damned !"  **  God  hath 
both  raised  up  the  Lord  and  will  also  raise  up  us."  "  If  Christ  be  not 
raised,  your  faith  is  vain :  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  This  text  cannot  be 
explained  upon  the  common  Calvinistic  or  Unitarian  theories.  Whether 
Christ  was  risen  or  not  made  no  difference  in  their  justification  before 
God  if  his  death  had  atoned  for  them, — made  no  difference  in  their  moral 
condition,  which  was  as  it  was ;  but  if  Christ  had  not  risen,  then  they 
were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  heaven  had  been  opened  for  them:  they 
were  yet  held  in  the  necessity  of  descending  to  the  under-world,  the 
penalty  of  their  sins.  The  careful  reader  will  observe  that,  in  many 
places  in  the  Scriptures  whore  a  burden  and  stress  of  imi)ortanoe  seem 
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laid  upon  the  death  of  Chiist,  there  immediately  follows  a  reference  to  his 
resurrection,  showing  that  the  dying  is  only  referred  to  as  the  prepara- 
tory step  to  the  rising,  the  resurrection  being  the  essential  thing.  *'  The 
Apostle  Paul  scarcely  speaks  of  the  death  of  the  Savior  except  in  con- 
nection with  his  resurrection,"  Bleek  says,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  "  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather,  that  is  risen 
again  and  is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  "  If  we  believe  that  Jesus 
died  and  rose  again."  "  To  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose  and  lived 
again."  **  He  died  for  them  and  rose  again."  We  confidently  avow, 
therefore,  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  concentrate  the  most  essential 
significance  and  value  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  in  his  resurrection,  de- 
scribing it  as  the  Divine  seal  of  his  claims,  the  visible  proof  and  pledge 
of  our  redemption,  by  God's  freely-forgiving  grace,  from  the  fatal  bondage 
of  death's  sepulchral  domain  to  the  blessed  splendors  of  heaven's  im- 
mortal life. 

There  remain  a  class  of  passages  to  be  particularly  noticed,  in  which 
an  extraordinary  emphasis  seems  to  be  laid  on  Christ's  sufferings,  Christ's 
blood,  Christ's  death, — three  phrases  that  mean  virtually  the  same  thing 
and  are  used  interchangeably.  The  peculiar  prominence  given  to  the 
idea  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  the  instances  now  referred  to  is  such  as 
might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  some  mysterious  efficacy  was  meant  to  be 
attributed  to  it.  But  we  think  an  accurate  examination  of  the  subject 
will  show  that  these  texts  are  really  in  full  harmony  with  the  view  we 
have  been  maintaining.  Admitting  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was 
the  sole  circumstance  of  ultimate  meaning  and  importance,  still,  his 
violent  and  painful  death  would  naturally  be  spoken  of  as  often  and 
strongly  as  it  is,  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  chief  ground  of  wonder  and 
claim  for  gratitude  to  him  was  that  he  should  have  left  his  pre-existent 
state  of  undisturbed  bliss  and  glory,  and  submitted  to  such  humiliation 
and  anguish  for  others,  for  sinners.  Secondly,  it  was  the  prerequisite  to 
his  resurrection, — the  same,  in  effect,  with  it,  since  the  former  must  lead 
to  the  latter ;  for,  as  the  foremost  apostle  said,  "  It  was  not  possible  that 
he  should  be  holden  in  death." 

The  apostolical  writers  do  not  speak  of  salvation  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
any  more  plainly  than  they  do  of  salvation  by  the  name  of  Christ,  salva- 
tion by  ffrace,  and  salvation  by  faith.  If  at  one  time  they  identify  him 
with  the  sacrificial  "  lamb,"  at  another  time  they  as  distinctively  identify 
him  with  the  **  high-priest  offering  himself,"  and  again  with  "  the  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,"  and  again  with  "  the  mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant," and  again  with  ''the  second  Adam."  These  are  all  figures  of 
speech,  and,  taken  superficially,  they  determine  nothing  as  to  doctrine. 
The  propriety  and  the  genuine  character  and  force  of  the  metaphor  are 
in  each  case  to  be  carefully  sought  with  the  lights  of  learning  and  under 
the  guidance  of  a  docile  candor.  The  thoughts  that,  in  consequence  of 
transmitted  sin,  all  departed  souls  of  men  were  confined  in  the  under- 
world^ that  Christ,  to  carry  out  and  revealingly  exemplify  the  free  grace 
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of  the  Father,  came  into  the  world,  died  a  cruel  death,  descended  to  the 
prison-world  of  the  dead,  declared  there  the  glad  tidings,  rose  thence 
and  ascended  into  heaven,  the  forerunner  of  the  ransomed  hosts  to  fol- 
low,— these  thoughts  enable  us  to  explain,,  in  a  natural,  forcible,  and 
satisfactory  manner,  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament  in 
regard  to  the  death  of  Christ,  without  having  recourse  to  the  arbitrary 
conceptions  and   mystical  horror  usually  associated  with  it  now.     For 
instance,  consider  the  passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  from  the  eleventh  verse  to  the  nineteenth.    The  writer  here 
says  that  **  the  Gentiles,  who  formerly  were  far  off,  strangers  from  the 
covenants  of  promise,  are  now  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ/'     This 
language  he  clearly  explains  as  meaning  that  through  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  "  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles  was  broken  down''  and  a  universal  religion  inaugurated,  free 
from  all  invidious  distinctions  and   carnal  ordinances.     In  his  bodily 
death  and  spiritual  ascension  the  Jewish  ritual  law  was  abolished  and 
the  world-wide  moral  law  alone  installed.     From  his  spirit,  rising  into 
heaven,  all  national  peculiarities  fell  away,  and  through  him  Jews  and 
Gentiles  both  had  access,  by  communion  with  his  ascended  and  cosmo- 
politan soul,  unto  the  Father.     A  careful  study  of  all  the  passages  in 
the  New  Testament  which  speak  of  Christ  as  delivering  men  from  the 
wrath  of  God  will  lead,  it  seems  to  us,  almost  every  unprejudiced  person 
to  agree  with  one  of  the  ablest  German'  critics,  who  says  that  "  the  tech- 
nical phrase   *  wrath  of  God'  hero  moans,  historically,  banishment  of 
souls  into  the  under-world,  and  that  the  fact  of  Christ's  triumph  and 
ascent  was  a  precious  pledge  showing  to  the  Christians  that  they  too 
should  ascend  to  eternal  life  in  heaven."'    The  doctrine  of  the  descent 
of  Christ  among  the  dead  and  of  his  redemptive  mission  there  has  of 
late  wellnigh  faded  from  notice ;  but  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  evi- 
dence of  its  universal  reception  and  unparalleled  importance  in   the 
Christian  Church  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  presented  in  overwhelming 
quantity  and  irresistible  array,  let  him  read  the  learned  work  devoted  to 
this  subject  recently  published  in  Germany.'    He  can  hardly  peruse  this 
work  and  follow  up  its  references  without  seeing  that,  almost  without 
an  exception,  from  the  days  of  Peter  and  Paul  to  those  of  Martin  Luther, 
it  has  been  held  that  **  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  the  two 
poles  between  which,"  as  Glider  says,  **  his  descent  into  the  under-world 
lies."    The  phrase  "  blood  of  Clirist"  is  often  used  in  Scripture  in  a  preg- 
nant sense,  including  tlie  force  of  meaning  that  would  be  expressed  by 
his  death,  descent,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  with  all  their  concomi- 
tants.    As  a  specimen  of  innumerable  passages  of  like  import  which 
might  be  cited,  we  will  quote  a  single  expression  from  Epiphanius,  show- 
ing that  the  orthodox  teachers  in  the  fourth  century  attributed  redeem- 

1  Brotnchnelfler,  Religttlw  Glaobenslehre,  lect.  59 :  ChriBtus  der  Krlliser  Tom  Tode. 
>  OUder,  Die  Lehre  run  dcr  Erachcinung  Jesu  ChristI  onter  den  Todten :  In  ihrem 
mit  der  Lehre  von  dun  LetztMi  Diogen. 
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ing  efficacy  to  Christ's  resurrection  rather  than  to  his  death.  '*  As  the 
pelican  restores  its  dead  of&pring  by  dropping  its  own  blood  upon  their 
wounds,  so  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  dropped  his  blood  upon  Adam,  Eve, 
and  all  the  dead,  and  gave  them  life  by  his  burial  and  resurrection,*'* 

It  was  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  laid  down  in  the  sixteenth  chapter 
of  Leviticus,  that  on  the  great  annual  day  of  expiation  there  should  be 
two  goats  chosen  by  lot,— one  for  the  Lord  and  one  for  Aiazel.  The  for- 
mer the  high-priest  was  to  slay,  and  with  his  blood  sprinkle  the  mercy- 
seat.  The  latter,  when  the  high-priest's  hands  had  been  laid  on  his  head 
and  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel  confessed  over  him,  was  to 
be  sent  into  the  wilderness  and  loosed.  The  former  goat  is  called  *'  a  sin- 
offering  for  the  people."  The  latter  is  called  "  a  scape-goat  to  make  an 
atonement  with  the  Lord."  The  blood  of  the  sin-oftering  could  not  have 
been  supposed  to  be  a  substitute  purchasing  the  pardon  of  men's. offences, 
because  there  is  no  hint  of  any  such  idea  in  the  record,  and  because  it 
was  offered  to  reconcile  ** houses,"  "  tabernacles,"  "altars,"  as  well  as  to 
reconcile  men.  It  had  simply  a  ceremonial  significance.  Such  rites  were 
common  in  many  of  the  early  religions.  They  were  not  the  efficient  cause 
of  pardon,  but  were  the  formal  condition  of  reconciliation.  And  then« 
in  regard  to  the  scape-goat>  it  was  not  sacrificed  as  an  expiation  for  sin- 
ners; it  merely  symbolically  carried  off  the  sins  already  freely  forgiven. 
All  these  forms  and  phrases  were  inwrought  with  the  whole  national  life 
and  religious  language  of  the  Jews.  Now,  when  Jesus  appeared,  a  mes- 
senger from  God,  to  redeem  men  from  their  sins  and  to  promise  them 
pardon  and  heaven,  and  when  he  died  a  martyr's  death  in  the  fulfilment 
of  his  mission,  how  perfectly  natural  that  this  sacrificial  imagery — these 
figures  of  blood,  propitiation,  sprinkling  the  mercy-seat— -should  be  ap- 
plied to  him,  and  to  his  work  and  fate  I  The  burden  of  sins  forgiven  hy 
God's  grace  in  the  old  covenant  the  scape-goat  emblematically  bore  away, 
and  the  people  went  free.  So-— if  the  words  mui^t  be  supposed  to  have 
an  objective  and  not  merely  a  moral  sense— when  the  Baptist  cried,  "  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  that  beareth  off  the  sin  of  the  world,"  his  meaning 
was  that  Jesus  was  to  bear  off  the  penalty  of  sin — that  is,  the  Hadean 
doom  which  God's  free  grace  had  annulled — and  open  heaven  to  the 
ranks  of  reconciled  souls.  There  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  proof  that 
the  sacrifices  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  were  Divinely  ordained  as  types  pre- 
figuring the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ.  There  is  no  such  pretence  in  the 
record,  no  such  tradition  among  the  people,  not  the  slightest  foundation 
whatever  of  any  sort  to  warrant  that  arbitrary  presumption.  All  such 
applications  of  them  are  rhetorical ;  and  their  historical  force  and  moral 
meaning  are  clearly  explicable  on  the  views  which  we  have  presented  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  but  are  most  violently  strained  and  twisted  by  the 
Calvinistic  theory  to  meet  the  severe  exigencies  of  a  theoretical  dogma. 

If  any  one,  granting  that  the  central  efficacy  of  the  mission  of  Christ, 

*  PbyiioL,  cap.  8 :  Dt  PelecMio. 
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dogmatically  and  objectively  considered,  lay  in  his  descent  into  Hades 
and  in  his  resurrection,  maintains  that  still  certain  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  do  ascribe  an  expiatory  effect  directly  to  his  death  as 
such,  we  reply  that  this  interpretation  is  quite  likely  to  be  correct.  And 
we  can  easily  trace  the  conception  to  its  origin  beyond  the  pale  of  revela- 
tion. It  was  an  idea  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  before,  that  death  was  an  atonement  for  all  sins,  and  that  the 
death  of  the  righteous  atoned  for  the  sins  of  others.**  Now,  the  apostles 
might  adopt  this  view  and  apply  it  pre-eminently  to  the  case  of  Christ. 
This  is  the  very  explanation  given  by  Origen."  De  Wette  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  and  many  others  of  the  same  purport,  from  the  Tal- 
mud : — "  The  death  of  the  just  is  the  redemption  of  sinners.'*"  The 
blood  of  any  righteous  man  was  a  little  atonement ;  that  of  Christ  was  a 
vast  one*  The  former  all  Protestants  call  a  heathen  error.  So  they 
should  the  latter,  because  it  sprung  from  the  same  source  and  is  the  same 
in  principle.  If,  then,  there  are  any  scriptural  texts  which  imply  that 
the  mere  death  of  Christ  had  a  vicarious,  expiatory  efficacy,  they  are,  so 
far  forth,  the  reflection  of  heathen  and  Jewish  errors  yet  lingering  in  the 
minds  of  the  writers,  and  not  the  inspired  revelation  of  an  isolated,  arbi- 
trary after-expedient  contrived  in  the  secret  counsels  of  God  and  won- 
derfully interpolated  into  the  providential  history  of  the  world.  But,  if 
there  are  any  such  passages,  they  are  few  and  unimportant.  The  great 
mass  of  the  scriptural  language  on  this  subject  is  fairly  and  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  historical  theory  whose  outlines  we  have  sketched.  The 
root  of  the  matter  is  the  resurrection  of  Christ  out  from  among  the  dead 
and  his  ascent  into  heaven. 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  in  this  chapter,  or  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, to  present  the  history  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
either  in  its  intrinsic  significance  or  in  its  relations  to  subjective  religious 
experience.  Wo  have  only  sought  to  explain  it,  acconling  to  the  ori- 
ginal understanding  of  it,  in  its  objective  relations  to  the  fate  of  men  in 
the  future  life.  The  importance  of  the  subject,  its  diflficulty,  and  the 
profound  prejudices  connected  with  it,  are  so  great  as  not  only  to  excuse, 
>>nt  oven  to  require,  much  explanatory  repetition  to  make  the  truth  clear 
and  to  recommend  it,  in  many  lights,  with  various  methods,  and  by 
accumulated  authorities.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  whole  subject  of  tho 
atonement  treated  with  consummate  fulness  and  ability,  leaving  nothing 
to  be  desired  from  the  historical  ])oint  of  view,  have  only  to  read  the 
masterly  work  of  Baur." 

In  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject  here,  we  would  submit  the  following 

10  GfrUrer,  Oefirhicljte  <]»«  Urchristenthums,  abth.  ii.  pp.  187-100. 

11  MoKlu'ini,  CummcnUirioc  on  Christianity  in  tlie  Flint  Three  Centnries,  Eng.  tranik,  toI.  ii.  piw 
102-lfi3. 
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considerations  to  the  candid  judgniont  of  the  reader.  Admitting  the 
truth  of  the  common  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  why  did  Christ  die  f  It 
does  not  appear  how  there  could  be  any  particular  efficacy  in  mere  death. 
The  expiation  of  sin  which  he  had  undertaken  required  only  a  certain 
amount  of  suffering.  It  did  not — as  far  as  we  can  see  on  the  theory  of 
satisfaction  by  an  equivalent  substituted  suffering — require  death.  It 
seems  as  if  local  and  physical  ideas  mast  have  been  associated  with  the 
thought  of  his  death.  And  we  find  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  thus  replying  to  the  question,  Why  did  Christ  die  ?  "  That 
through  death  he  might  destroy  him  ^at  hath  the  power  of  death,  that 
is,  the  devil,  and  deliver  those  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their 
lifetime  subject  to  bondage."  Now,  plainly,  this  end  was  accomplished 
by  his  resurrection  bursting  asunder  the  bondd  of  Hades  and  showing 
that  it  was  no  longer  the  hopeless  prison  of  the  dead.  The  justice  of  this 
explanation  appears  from  the  logical  necessity  of  the  series  of  ideas,  the 
internal  coherence  and  harmony  of  thought.  It  has  been  ably  shown 
that  substantially  this  view  is  the  accurate  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  by  Steinbart,"  Schott,"  Bretschneider,"  Klaiber," 
and  others.  The  gradual  deviations  from  this  early  view  can  btf  histori- 
cally traced,  step  by  step,  through  the  refining  speculations  of  theologians. 
First,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  after  the  New  Testament  times,  it  is 
thought  the  devil  has  a  right  overall  souls  in  consequence  of  sin.  Christ  is 
a  ransom  offered  to  the  devil  to  offset  his  claim.  Sometimes  this  is  repre- 
sented as  a  fair  bargain,  sometimes  as  a  deception  practised  on  the  devil, 
sometimes  as  a  battle  waged  with  him.  Next,  it  is  conceived  that  the 
devil  has  no  right  over  human  souls, — that  it  is  God  who  has  doomed 
them  to  the  infernal  prison  and  holds  them  there  for  their  sin.  Accord- 
ingly, the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  their  ransom  is  offered  not  to  the  tyran- 
nical devil  but  to  the  offended  God.  Finally,  in  the  progress  of  culture, 
the  satisfaction-theory  appears;  and  now  the  suffering  of  Christ  is 
neither  to  buy  souls  from  the  devil  nor  to  appease  God  and  softei;  his 
anger  into  forgiveness ;  but  it  is  to  meet  the  inexorable  exigencies  of  the 
abstract  law  of  infinite  justice  and  deliver  sinners  by  bearing  for  them 
the  penalty  of  sin.  The  whole  course  of  thought,  once  commenced,  is 
natural,  inevitable;  but  the  starting-point  is  from  an  error,  and  the 
pausing-places  are  at  false  goals. 

The  view  which  we  have  asserted  to  be  the  scriptural  view  prevailed  as 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church  throughout  the  first  three  centuries, 
as  Bahr  has  proved  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject.''  He  shows 
that  during  that  period  Christ's  death  was  regarded  as  a  revelation  of 


M System  der  Reinen  PhiltMOphle.  oder OlUckicligkeitalehre des Ghri8tenthnin8,U4.f. 

u  Epitome  Tlicol(>t(itn  ChristUuiK  Dogmaticie. 

M  Die  Lebren  tod  Adani'i  Fall,  der  ErhaUnde,  und  dem  Opfer  Christi. 

"^  Stndieo  derEvang.  0<!i-«tlichkrit  Wilrtembargs,  viil.  1,  2.  DoMlerlelii.  Moras,  Knapp,  Schwana, 
and  Reinbard  affirm  that  the  death  of  Giriat  was  not  the  price  of  our  pardon,  but  the  ooollnaing 
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God's  love,  a  victorj'  over  the  devil,  (through  his  resurrection,)  a  means 
of  obtaining  salvation  for  men,  but  not  as  a  punitive  sacrifice,  not  as  a 
vindication  of  God's  justice,  not  as  a  vicarious  satisfaction  of  the  law.'* 
If  the  leading  theologians  of  Christendom,  such  as  Anselm,  Calvin,  and 
Grotius,  have  so  thoroughly  repudiated  the  original  Christian  and 
patristic  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  built  another  doctrine  upon 
their  own  uninspired  speculations,  why  should  our  modem  sects  defer  so 
slavishly  to  them,  and,  instead  of  freely  investigating  the  subject  for 
themselves  from  the  first  sources  of  Scripture  and  spiritual  philosophy, 
timidly  cling  to  the  results  reached  by  these  biassed,  morbid,  and  over- 
sharp  thinkers?  In  proportion  as  scholarly,  unfettered  minds  engage  in 
such  a  criticism,  we  believe  the  exposition  given  in  the  foregoing  pages 
will  be  recognised  as  scriptural.  Without  involving  this  whole  theory, 
how  can  any  one  explain  the  unquestionable  fact  that  during  the  first 
four  centuries  the  entire  orthodox  Church  believed  that  Christ  at  his 
resurrection  from  the  under-world  delivered  Adam  from  his  imprisonment 
there  f^  All  acknowledge  that  the  phrase  "  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
Christ"  is  a  metaphor.  The  only  question  is,  what  meaning  was  it  in- 
tended to  convey  ?  We  maintain  its  meaning  to  be  that  through  all  the 
events  and  forces  associated  with  the  death  of  Christ,  including  his 
descent  to  Hades  and  his  resurrection,  men  are  delivered  from  the  doom 
of  the  under-world.  The  common  theology  explains  it  as  teaching  that 
there  was  an  expiatory  efficacy  in  the  unmerited  sufferings  of  Christ. 
The  system  known  as  Unitarianism  says  it  denotes  merely  the  exertion 
of  a  saving  spiritual  power  on  the  hearts  of  men.  The  first  interpreta- 
tion charges  the  figure  of  speech  with  a  dramatic  revelation  of  the  love 
of  God  freely  rescuing  men  from  their  inherited  fate.  The  second 
seems  to  make  it  a  tank  of  gore,  where  Divine  vengeance  legally  laps  to  * 
appease  its  otherwise  insatiable  appetite.  The  third  fills  it  with  a 
regenerative  moral  influence  to  be  distributed  upon  the  characters  of 
believers.  The  two  former  also  include  the  last;  but  it  excludes  them. 
Now,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  first  is  the  form  of  mistake  in  which  the  early 
Church,  including  the  apostles,  embodied  the  true  significance  of  the 
mission  of  Christ.  Owing  to  the  circle  of  ideas  in  which  they  lived,  this 
was  the  only  possible  form  in  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  could  receive 
the  new  doctrine  of  a  blessed  immortality  brought  to  light  by  Chris- 
tianity." The  second  is  the  form  of  false  theory  in  which  a  few  scholastic 
brains  elaborated  the  cruel  results  of  their  diseased  metaphysical  specu- 
lations. The  third  is  the  dry,  meager,  inadequate  statement  of  the  most 
essential  truth  in  the  case. 
There  is  one  more  point  of  view  in  which  the  New  Testament  holds  up 


1*  Die  Lehre  dor  KIrche  Tom  Tode  Jesu  in  deu  Ernten  Drei  Jahrhanderten,  m.  176-180. 
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had  been  4302  years  ia  Limbo  whea  Christ,  at  hin  descent,  rescued  him.    Paradiaei,  canto  zxtt. 
n  Bretachneider  forcibly  illa;ifcratea  this  In  his  Uandbach  der  Dogmatik  der  ETaQff.-Lather.  Kircha^ 
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the  resurrection  of  Christ.     It  is  regarded  as  a  summons  to  a  moral  and 
spiritual  resurrection  within  the  breast  of  the  believer.     As  the  great 
Forerunner  had  ascended  to  a  spiritual  and  immortal  life  in  the  heavens, 
so  his  followers  should  be  inspired  with  such  a  realizing  sense  of  heavenly 
things,  with  such  Divine  faith  and  fellowship,  as  would  lift  them  above 
the  world,  with  all  its  evanescent  cares,  and  fix  their  hearts  with  Grod. 
This  high  communion  with  Christ,  and  intense  assurance  of  a  destined 
speedy  inheritance  with  him,  should  render  the  disciple  insensible  to  the 
clamorous  distractions  of  earth,  invulnerable  to  the  open  and  secret 
assaults  of  sin,  as  if  in  the  body  he  were  already  dead,  and  only  alive  in 
the  spirit  to  the  obligations  of  holiness,  the  attractions  of  piety,  and  the 
promises  of  heaven.     **  When  we  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  God 
loved  us,  and  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ,  and  hath  raised  us 
up  together  and  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places."    *'  If  ye,  then, 
be  risen  with  Christ,  set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  earthly 
things ;  for  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.''    This 
moral  symbolic  application  of  the  resurrection  is  most  beautiful  and 
effective.    Christ  has  risen,  immaculate  and  immortal,  into  the  pure  and 
holy  heaven :  then  live  virtuously  and  piously,  that  you  may  be  found 
worthy  to  be  received  unto  him.   *^  Ue  that  hath  this  hope  purifieth  him- 
self, even  as  He  is  pure."  Paul  enforces  this  thought  through  the  striking 
figure  that,  since  "we  are  freed  from  the  law  through  the  death  of 
Christ,  we  should  be  married  to  his  risen  spirit  and  bring  forth  fruit 
unto  God."     And  again,  when  he  speaks  in  these  words,  *' Christ  in 
you  the  hope  of  glory,"  we  suppose  he  refers  to  the  spiritual  image 
of  the  risen  Redeemer  formed  in  the  disciples'  imagination  and  heart, 
the  prefiguring  and  witnessing  pledge  of  their  ascension  also  to  heaven. 
The  same  practical  use  is  made  of  the  doctrine  through  the  rite  and  sign 
of  baptism.     "  Ye  are  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are 
risen  with  him  through  faith  in  the  working  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead."    "Wherefore,  if  ye  be  dead  with  Christ,  why  are  ye 
sabject  to  worldly  ordinances  ?  and  if  ye  be  risen  with  him,  seek  those 
things  which  are  above."    When  the  disciple  sunk  beneath  the  baptizing 
waters,  he  was  typically  dead  and  buried,  as  Jesus  was  in  the  tomb; 
when  he  rose  from  the  waters  into  the  air  again,  he  figuratively  repre- 
sented Christ  rising  from  the  dead  into  heaven.    Henceforth,  therefore, 
ho  was  to  consider  himself  as  dead  to  all  worldly  sins  and  lusts,  alive  to 
all  heavenly  virtues  and  aspirations.      "  Therefore,"  the  apostle  says, 
*'  we  are  buried   with  Christ  by  baptism  unto  death,  that  like  as  Christ 
was  raised  up  from  the  dead,  even  so  we  should  walk  in  newness  of  life." 
'*  In  that  Christ  died,  he  died  uiito  sin  once ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he 
liveth  unto  God.   Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeecl 
unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God."     "  Therefore,  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he 
is  a  new  creature:  old  things  are  passed  away;  behold,  all  things  are 
become  new."    This  was  strictly  true  to  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus. 
When  he  died,  their  hearts  died  within  them ;  they  shrank  away  in  hope- 
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Ie88  confusion  and  gloom.  When  he  returned  to  life  and  asoended  to 
heayen,  in  feeling  and  imagination  they  went  with  him.  Eveiy  moml 
power  and  motive  started  into  new  life  and  energy. 

**  The  <Uj  wben  from  the  dead 
Our  Xiord  aroee,  then  crerTwhiera, 
Out  of  tbrir  dM-kMM  and  dnpair, 
Trinmphmnt  over  fean  aod  fbaa, 
Tba  aools  of  his  diaclplea  roae." 

An  unheard-of  assurance  of  the  Father's  love  and  of  their  etomal  in- 
heritance flooded  their  being  with  its  regenerating,  uplifting  power.  To 
their  absorbing  anticipations  the  mighty  consummation  of  all  was  at 
hand.  In  reflective  imagination  it  was  already  past,  and  they,  dead  to 
the  world,  only  lived  to  God.  The  material  world  and  the  lust  thereof 
had  sunk  beneath  them  and  vanished.  They  were  moving  in  the  vsA- 
verse  of  imperishable  realities  unseen  by  the  fleshly  eye.  To  their  fiuth 
already  was  unrolled  over  them  that  new  firmament  in  whose  spanlen 
v/elkin  no  cloudy  tempests  ever  gather  and  break,  and  the  serene  lights 
never  fade  nor  go  down.  This  experience  of  a  spiritual  exaltation  above 
the  sins  and  degrading  turmoils  of  passion,  above  the  perishing  baubles 
of  the  earth,  into  the  religious  principles  whic^  are  independent  and 
assured, — ^peace,  and  bliss,  and  eternity, — is  atttunable  by  all  who  with 
the  earnestness  of  their  souls  assimilate  the  moral  truths  of  Christianity, 
pressing  in  pious  trust  after  the  steps  of  the  risen  Master.  And  this, 
after  all,  is  the  vital  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  aa  it 
makes  practical  appeal  to  us.  This  will  stand,  though  gnawing  time  and 
hostile  criticism  should  assail  and  shkke  all  the  rest.  It  is  something 
not  to  be  mechanically  wrought  npon  us  from  without^  but  to  be  done 
within  by  our  own  voluntary  effort  and  prayer,  by  God's  help.  To 
rise  from  sloth,  unbelief,  sin,  from  moral  death,  to  earnestness,  faith, 
beneficence,  to  eternal  life  in  the  breast,  is  a  real  and  most  sublime 
resurrection,  the  indispensable  preparation  for  that  other  and  final  one 
which  shall  raise  us  from  the  sepulchre  to  the  sky.  When,  on  Eastor 
morning.  Christian  disciples  throughout  the  world  hear  the  joyous  cry, 
^*  Christ  is  risen,"  and  their  own  hearts  instinctively  respond,  with  am 
unquenchable  persuasion  that  he  is  now  alive  somewhere  in  the  heights 
of  the  universe,  "Christ  is  risen  indeed,''  they  should  endeavor  in 
spirit  to  rise  too, — ^rise  from  the  deadly  bondage  and  corruption  of  vice 
and  indifference.  While  the  earth  remains,  and  men  survive,  and  the 
evils  which  alienate  them  from  God  and  his  blessedness  retain  any  sway 
over  them,  so  oft  as  that  hallowed  day  comes  round,  this  is  the  kindling 
message  of  Divine  authority  ever  fresh,  and  of  transcendent  im|x>rt 
never  old,  that  it  bears  through  all  the  borders  of  Clu*istendom  to  every 
responsible  soul: — "  Awake  from  your  sleep,  arise  from  your  death,  lift  up 
your  eyes  to  heaven,  and  the  risen  Redeemer  wUI  give  you  the  light  of 
immortal  life !"  Have  this  awakening  and  deathless  experience  in  the 
soul,  and  you  will  be  troubled  by  no  doubts  about  an  everlasting  life 
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oeeiling  the  close  of  the  world.  But  so  long  as  this  spiritual  resurrection 
m  the  breast  is  unknown,  you  can  have  no  knowledge  of  eternal  life, 
BO  experimental  ioith  in  a  future  entrance  from  the  grave  into  heaven, 
— ^no,  not  though  millions  of  resurrections  had  crowded  the  interstellar 
i^aee  with  ascending  shapes.  Rise,  then,  from  your  moral  graves,  and 
already,  by  faith  and  imagination,  sit  in  heavenly  places  with  Christ 
Jesus. 

fiefore  leaving  this  subject,  it  belongs  to  us  to  look  at  it  as  a  tlieory ; 
that  is,  to  consider  with  criticcJ  scrutiny  the  conclusions  which  aro 
supposed  to  flow  from  its  Central  fact.  We  must  regard  it  from  throe 
distinct  points  of  view, — seeking  its  meaning  in'  sound  logic,  its  force  in 
past  history,  its  value  in  present  experience.  First,  then,  we  are  to  inquire 
what  really  is  the  logical  significance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The 
looseness  and  confusion  of  thought  prevailing  in  relation  to  this  point  are 
amaiing.  It  seems  as  if  mankind  were  contented  with  investigations 
careless,  reasonings  incoherent,  and  inferences  arbitrary,  in  proportion  to 
the  momentousness  of  the  matter  in  hand.  In  regard  to  little  details 
of  sensible  fact  and  daily  business  their  observation  Is  sharp,  their 
analysis  careful,  their  reflection  patient ;  but  when  they  approach  the 
great  problems  of  morality,  God,  immortality,  they  shrink  from  com- 
mensurate efforts  to  master  those  mighty  questions  with  stern  honesty , 
and  remain  satisfied  with  fanciful  methods  and  vague  results.  The 
resarrection  of  Christ  is  generally  regarded  as  a  direct  demonstration 
of  the  immortality  of  man, — an  argument  of  irrefragable  validity.  But 
this  is  an  astonishing  mistake.  The  argument  was  not  so  constructed  by 
Paul.  He  did  not  seek  directly  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
but  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  He  took  for  granted  the  Pharisaic 
doctrine  that  all  souls  on  leaving  their  bodies  descended  to  Sheol,  where 
they  darkly  survived,  waiting  to  be  summoned  forth  at  the  arrival  of  the 
Messianic  epoch.  Assuming  the  further  premise  that  Christ  after 
death  went  down  among  these  imprisoned  souls,  and  then  rose  thence 
again,  Paul  infers,  by  a  logical  process  strictly  valid  and  irresistible  to 
one  holding  those  premises,  that  the  general  doctrine  of  a  resurrection 
froia  the  dead  is  true,  and  that  by  this  visible  pledge  we  may  expect  it 
soon,  since  the  Messiah,  who  is  to  usher  in  its  execution,  has  ah'eady 
come  and  finished  the  preliminary  stages  of  his  work.  The  apostle's  own 
words  plainly  show  this  to  be  his  meaning.  **  If  there  be  no  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen.  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead,  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept.  For  since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  £very  man  shall 
be  made  alive  in  his  own  order :  Christ  the  first-fruits ;  then  they  that 
are  Christ's,  at  his  coming ;  then  the  last  remnant,  when  he  shall  have 
delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  Go<l."  The  notions  of  a  universal  imprison** 
ment  of  souls  in  the  intermediate  state,  and  of  a  universal  raising  of 
them  thence  at  an  appointed  time,  having  faded  from  a  deep  and  vivid 
belief  into  a  cold  traditional  dogma,  ridiculed  by  many,  cared  for  at  all 
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by  few,  realizingly  held  by  almost  none,  Paul's  argument  Las  been  peN 
verted  and  misinterpreted,  until  it  is  now  commonly  supposed  to  mean 
this : — Christ  has  risen  from  the  dead :  therefore  the  soul  of  man  is  im- 
mortal. \Vlier6as  the  argument  really  existed  in  his  mincLin  the  reverse 
form,  thus: — ^The  souls  of  men  are  immortal  and  are  hereafter  to  be 
raised  up:  therefore  Christ  has  risen  as  an  example  and  illustration 
thereof.  It  is  singular  to  notice  that  he  has  himself  clearly  stated  the 
argument  in  this  form  three  times  within  the  space  of  four  consecutive 
verses,  as  follows: — "If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is 
Christ  not  risen  :''  "God  raised  Christ  not  up,  if  so  be  that  the  dead  rise 
not."  '*  For  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  Christ  not  raised."  The  iact 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  taken  in  connection  with  the  related  notions 
previously  held  in  the  mind  of  Paul,  formed  the  complement  of  an 
irresistible  argument  to  prove  the  impending  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
But  if  it  be  now  perceived  that  those  other  notions  were  Pharisaic  errors, 
the  argument,  as  he  employed  it,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Taken  by  itself  and  analyzed  by  a  severe  logic,  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
proves  nothing  conclusively  in  regard  to  our  immortality.  If  it  did  of 
itself  prove  any  thing,  the  direct  logical  inference  from  it  would  be  that 
henceforth  all  men,  three  days  after  death,  would  rise  bodily  from  the 
dead,  appear  for  a  season  on  earth  as  before,  and  then  ascend  visibly  into 
the  sky.  If  at  the  present  time  a  man  who  had  been  put  to  death  and 
entombed  three  days  should  openly  come  forth  alive,— considered  as  an 
isolated  fact,  what  would  it  prove?  It  would  merely  prove  that  a  wonder- 
ful event  had  occurred.  It  would  show  that  either  by  some  mysterious 
means  he  had  escaped  death,  or  else  that  by  some  apparently  preter- 
natural agency  he  had  been  restored  to  life  from  the  dead.'  Taken  by 
itself,  it  could  not  prove  whether  the  occurrence  was  caused  by  a  de- 
moniacal or  by  a  Divine  power,  or  by  some  occult  force  of  nature  developed 
by  a  peculiar  combination  of  conditions.  The  strange  event  would  stand 
clear  to  our  senses ;  but  all  beyond  that  would  be  but  an  hypothesis  of 
our  own,  and  liable  to  mistake.  Consequently,  we  say,  the  resurrection, 
taken  by  itself,  proves  no  doctrine.  But  we  may  so  suppose  the  case 
that  such  an  event  would,  from  its  relation  to  something  else,  acquire 
logical  meaning.  For  instance,  if  Christ  had  taught  that  he  had  super- 
natural knowledge  of  truth,  a  Divine  commission  to  reveal  a  future  life, 
and  said  that,  after  he  should  have  been  deatl  and  buried  three  days, 
God  would  restore  him  to  life  to  authenticate  his  words,  and  if,  then,  so 
stupendous  a  miracle  occurred  in  accordance  with  his  prediction,  it  would 
prove  that  his  claims  and  doctrine  were  true, — ^because  God  is  no  accom- 
];>lice  in  deception.  Such  was  the  case  with  Jesus  as  narrated ;  and  thus 
his  resurrection  appears,  not  as  having  doctrinal  significance  and  demon- 
strative validity  in  itself,  but  as  a  miraculous  authentication  of  his  mis- 
sion. That  is  to  say,  the  Christian's  faith  in  immortality  rests  not 
directly  qn  the  resurrection  of  Clirist,  but  on  his  teachings,  which  were 
confirmed  and  sealed  by  his  resurrection.     It  is  true  that,  even  in  this 
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modified  form,  some  persons  of  dialectical  minds  will  deny  all  validity 
to  the  argument.  What  necessary  connection  is  there,  they  will  ask, 
between  the  exhibition  of  mechanico-chemical  wonders,  physical  feat«, — 
however  abnormal  and  inexplicable, — and  the  possession  of  infallibility 
of  intellectual  insight  and  moral  utterance  ?  If  a  man  should  say,  God 
is  falsehood  and  hatred,  and  in  evidence  of  his  declaration  should  make 
a  whole  cemetery  disembogue  its  dead  alive,  or  cause  the  sun  suddenly 
to  sink  from  its  station  at  noon  and  return  again,  would  his  wonderful 
performance  prove  his  horrible  doctrine  ?  Why,  or  how,  then,  would 
a  similar  feat  prove  the  opposite  doctrine  7  Plainly,  there  is  not,  on  rigid 
logical  principles,  any  connecting  tie  or  evidencing  coherence  between  a 
physical  miracle  and  a  moral  doctrine.**  We  admit  the  correctness  of 
this,  on  philosophical  grounds.  But  the  validity  of  a  miracle  as  proof 
of  a  doctrine  rests  on  the  spontaneous  assumption  that  no  man  can  work 
a  miracle  unless  God  specially  delegate  him  the  i)ower:  thereby  God 
becomes  the  voucher  of  his  envoy.  And  when  a  person  claiming  to  be  a 
messenger  from  God  appears,  saying,  **  The  Father  hath  commanded  me 
to  declare  that  in  the  many  mansions  of  his  house  there  is  a  blessed •  life 
for  men  after  the  close  of  this  life,''  and  when  he  promises  that,  in  con- 
firmation of  his  claim,  God  will  restore  him  to  life  after  he  shall  have  been 
three  days  dead,  and  when  he  returns  accordingly  triumphant  from  the 
sepulchre,  the  argument  will  be  unquestioningly  received  as  valid  by  the 
instinctive  common  sense  of  all  who  are  convinced  of  the  facts. 

We  next  pass  from  the  meaning  of  the  resurrection  in  logic  to  its 
force  and  working  in  history.  When  Jesus  hung  on  the  cross,  and  the 
scornful  shouts  of  the  multitude  murmured  in  his  ears,  the  disciples  had 
fled  away,  disappointed,  terror-stricken,  despairing.  His  star  seemed  set 
in  a  hopeless  night  of  shame  and  defeat.  The  new  religion  appeared  a 
failure.  But  in  three  days  affairs  had  taken  a  new  aspect.  He  that  was 
crucified  had  risen,  and  the  scattered  disciples  rallied  from  every  quarter, 
and,  animated  by  faith  and  zeal,  went  forth  to  convert  the  world.  As 
an  organic  centre  of  thought  and  belief,  as  a  fervid  and  enduring  incite- 
ment to  action,  in  the  apostolic  times  and  all  through  the  early  centuries, 
the  received  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  wielded  an  incomparable 
influence  and  produced  incalculable  results.  Christianity  indeed  rose 
upon  it^  and,  to  a  great  extent,  flourished  through  it.  The  principal 
effect  which  the  gospel  has  had  in  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  world  is  to  be  referred  to  the  proclaimed 
resurrection  of  Christ.  For  without  the  latter  the  former  would  not 
have  been.  Its  historical  value  has  therefore  been  immense.  More 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  dormant  common  faith  of  Christendom  in  a 
future  life  now  outwardly  reposes  on  it  from  tradition  and  custom.  The 
great  minority  of  Christians  grow  up,  by  education  and  habit,  without 
any  sharp  conscientious  investigation  of  their  own,  to  an  undisturbed 

■  J.  BIaqco  White,  Letter  on  liiraclei,  in  appendix  to  Martlneau't  Bationale  of  Beligloas  Inquiry. 
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belief  in  immortality, — a  belief  passively  resting  on  the  demonstratioA 
of  the  doctrine  supposed  to  have  been  flimished  by  the  reaurrection  of 
Christ  in  Judea  two  thoiisand  years  ago.  The  historical  power  of  that 
fact  has  therefore  been  inexpressibly  important ;  and  its  vast  and  happy 
consequences  as  food  and  basis  of  foith  still  remain.  Bat  this  historie 
force  is  no  longer  what  it  once  was  as  a  living  and  present  cause.  It  bow 
operates  mostly  through  traditional  reoeption  as  an  established  doctritM 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  without  fresh  individual  inquiry.  Rducataon 
and  custom  use  it  as  an  unexamined  but  trusted  foundation  to  baRd  on 
by  common  assumptions.  And  so  the  liistoric  impetus  is  not  yet  ^penk 
But  it  certainly  has  diminished ;  and  it  will  diminish  more.  When  faced 
with  dauntless  eyes  and  approached  by  skeptical  methods,  it  of  coune 
cannot  have  the  silencing,  all-sufficient  authority,  now  that  it  is  buried 
in  the  dim  remoteness  of  nineteen  centuries  and  surrounded  by  6b^ 
scuring  accompaniments,  that  it  had  when  its  light  blaxed  close  at  hand. 
The  historical  force  of  the  alleged  resurrection  of  Christ  must  evidently, 
other  things  being  equal,  lessen  to  an  unpr^'udiced  inquirer  in  soma 
proportion  to  the  lengthening  distance  of  the  event  from  him  in  time^ 
and  the  growing  difficulties  of  ignorance,  perplexity,  doubt,  manifold 
uncertainty,  deficiency,  infidel  suggestions,  and  naturalistie  possibilitiea^ 
intervening  between  it  and  him.  The  shock  of  faith  given  by  the 
miracle  is  dissipated  in  coming  through  such  an  abyss  of  time.  The 
farther  off  and  the  longer  ago  it  was,  the  more  chances  for  error  and 
the  more  circumstances  of  obscurity  there  are,  and  so  much  the  worth 
and  force  of  the  historical  belief  in  it  will  naturally  become  fainter,  till 
they  will  finally  fade  away.  An  honest  student  may  bow  humbly  before 
the  august  front  of  Christian  history  and  join  with  the  millions  around 
in  acknowledging  the  fact  of  the  resuirection  of  Christ.  But  we  mainr 
tain  that  the  essential  fact  in  this  historic  act  is  not  the  visible  resuscitar 
tion  of  the  dead  body,  but  the  celestial  recepticm  of  the  deathless  spirits 
So  Paul  evidently  thought ;  for  he  had  never  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh,  yet 
he  places  himself,  as  a  witness  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  in  the  same 
rank  with  those  who  had  seen  him  on  his  reappearance  in  the  body  :— 
**  Last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  abo.''  Paul  had  only  seen  him  ia  Tiaioa 
as  a  glorified  spirit  of  heaven. 

We  know  that  our  belief  in  the  fleshly  resurrection  of  Jesas  vests  cm 
education  and  habit,  on  cherished  associations  of  reverence  and  attach^ 
ment,  rather  than  on  sifted  testimony  and  convincing  proof.  It  is  plain, 
too,  that  if  a  person  takes  the  attitude,  not  of  piety  and  receptive  trusty 
but  of  skeptical  antagonism,  it  is  impossible,  as  the  ficM^ts  within  our 
reach  are  to-day,  to  convince  him  of  the  asserted  reality  in  question. 
An  unprejudiced  mind  competently  taught  and  trained  for  the  inquiry, 
but  whose  attitude  towards  the  declared  fact  is  that  of  distrust,— «  mind 
which  will  admit  nothing  but  what  is  conclusively  proved,^-cannot  be 
driven  from  its  position  by  all  the  extant  material  of  evidence.  Educa- 
tion, associations,  hopes,  aifections,  leaning  that  way,  he  may  be  oon- 
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Tinced ;  but  leaning  the  other  way,  or  poised  in  indifference  on  a  severe 
logical  ground,  he  will  honestly  remain  in  his  unbelief  despite  of  all  the 
arguments  that  can  be  presented.  In  the  first  place»  he  will  say,  '*  The 
only  history  we  have  of  the  resurrection  u  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  their  own  cause  is  always  suspicious ;  and 
it  is  wholly  impossible  now  really  to  prove  who  wrote  those  documents,  or 
precisely  when  and  how  they  originated :  besides  that,  the  obvious  di»* 
crepancies  in  the  accounts,  and  the  utterly  uncritical  credulity  and  vat* 
scientific  modes  of  investigation  which  satisfied  the  writers,  destroy  theic 
ralue  as  witnesvses  in  any  severe  court  of  reason."  And  in  reply,  althou^ 
we  may  claim  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  an  humble  Chri»- 
tion,  previously  inclined  to  such  a  faith,  that  the  New  Testament  docu* 
ments  were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  .they  bear,  and  thai 
their  accounts  are  true,  yet  we  cannot  pretend  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  effectually  to  convince  a  critical  inquirer  that  there  is  no  poisL 
bility  of  ungenuineness  and  unauthenticity.  In  the  second  place,  such 
a  person  will  say,  "  Many  fabulous  miracles  have  been  eageriy  credited 
by  contemporaries  of  their  professed  authors,  and  handed  down  to  the 
credulity  of  after-times;  many  actual  events,  honestly  interpreted  as 
miracles,  without  fraud  in  any  party  concerned,  have  been  so  accepted 
and  testified  to.  Roman  Catholic  Christendom  claims  to  this  day 
the  performance  of  miracles  within  the  Church;  while  all  Protestant 
Christendom  scouts  them  as  ridiculous  tales :  and  this  may  be  one  of 
them.  How  can  we  demonstrate  that  it  does  not  fall  within  the  same 
class  on  the  laws  of  evidence?''  And  although  our  own  moral  beliefs 
and  sympathies  may  force  upon  us  the  most  profound  conviction  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  plainly  out  of  our  power  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  this 
hypothesis  being  true.  In  the  tliird  place,  he  will  say,  ''Of  all  who 
testify  to  the  resurrection,  there  is  nothing  in  the  record — admitting  its 
entire  reliableness  as  an  ingenuous  statement  of  the  facts  as  apprehended 
by  the  authors — to  show  that  any  one  of  them  knew  that  Jesus  was 
actually  dead,  or  that  any  one  of  them  mode  any  real  search  into  that 
point.  He  may  have  revived  from  a  long  insensibility,  wandered  forth 
in  his  grave-clothes,  mingled  afterwards  with  his  disciples,  and  at  last 
have  died  from  his  wounds  and  exhaustion,  in  solitude,  as  he  was  used 
to  spend  seasons  in  lonely  prayer  by  night.  Then,  with  perfectly  good 
faith,  his  disciples,  involving  no  collusion  or  deceit  anywhere,  may  have 
put  a  miraculous  interpretation  upon  it  all, — such  additional  particulars 
as  his  visible  ascension  into  the  sky  being  a  later  mythical  accretion." 
This  view  may  well  seem  offensive,  even  shocking,  to  the  pious  believer ; 
but  it  is  plainly  possible.  It  is  intrinsically  more  easily  conceivable  than 
the  accredited  miracle.  It  is  impossible  i)ositively  to  refute  it:  the 
avulable  data  do  not  exist.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that 
the  Ume  is  coming  when  the  basis  of  fiuth  in  immortality,  in  order  to 
stand  the  tests  of  independent  scrutiny,  must  be  historically  as  well  oa 
logically  shifted  from  a  blind  dependence  on  the  miraculous  returreo- 
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tion  of  Christ  to  a  wise  reliance  on  insight  into  the  supernatural  capacity 
and  destiny  of  man,  on  the  deductions  of  moral  reason  and  the  prophe- 
cies of  religious  trust. 

Finally,  we  pause  a  moment,  in  closing  this  discussion,  to  weigh  the 
practical  value  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  acknowledged  in  the 
experience  of  the  present  time.  How  does  that  event,  admitted  as  a  fact, 
rest  in  the  average  personal  experience  of  Christians  now?  We  shall 
provoke  no  intelligent  contradiction  when  we  say  that  it  certainly  does 
not  often  rest  on  laborious  research  and  rigorous  testing  of  evidence. 
We  surely  risk  nothing  in  saying  that  with  the  multitude  of  believers  it 
rests  on  a  docile  reception  of  tradition,  an  unquestioning  conformity  to 
the  established  doctrine.  And  that  reception  and  conformity  in  tho 
present  instance  depend,  we  shall  find  by  going  a  step  further  back,  upon 
a  deep  d  priori  faith  in  God  and  immortality.  When  Paul  reasons  that,  if 
the  dead  are  not  to  rise,  Christ  is  not  risen,  but  that  the  dead  are  to  rise, 
and  therefore  Christ  is  risen,  his  argument  reposes  on  a  spontaneous  prac- 
tical method  of  moral  assumption,  not  on  a  judicial  process  of  logical 
proof.  So  is  it  with  Christians  now.  The  intense  moral  conviction  that 
God  is  good,  and  that  there  is  another  life,  and  that  it  would  be  supremely 
worthy  of  God  to  send  a  messenger  to  teach  that  doctrine  and  to  rise 
from  the  dead  in  proof  of  it, — it  is  this  earnest  previous  faith  that  gives 
plausibility,  vitality,  and  power  to  the  prcser\'ed  tradition  of  the  actual 
event.  If  we  trace  the  case  Innne  to  the  lost  resort,  as  it  really  lies  in  the 
experience  developed  in  us  by  Cliristianity,  we  shall  find  that  a  deep 
faith  in  God  is  the  basis  of  our  belief,  first  in  general  immortality,  and 
secondly  in  the  special  resurrection  of  Christ  as  related  thereto.  But^  by 
a  confusion,  or  a  want,  of  thought,  tho  former  is  mistakenly  supposed  to 
rest  directly  and  solely  on  the  latter.  The  doctrinal  inferences  built  up 
around  the  resurrection  of  Christ  fall  within  the  province  of  faith,  resting 
on  moral  grounds,  not  within  that  of  knowledge,  resting  on  logical 
grounds.  For  example:  what  direct  proof  is  there  that  Clirist,  when  he 
vanished  from  the  disciples,  went  to  the  presence  of  God  in  heaven,  to 
die  no  more  ?  It  was  only  seen  that  he  disappeared :  all  beyond  that — 
except  as  it  rests  on  belief  in  the  previous  words  of  Christ  himself — is 
an  inference  of  faith,  a  faith  kindled  in  the  soul  by  God  and  not  created 
by  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection. 

That  imagination,  tradition,  feeling,  and  faith,  have  much  more  to 
do  with  the  inferences  commonly  drawn  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
than  any  strict  investigation  of  its  logical  contents  has,  appears  clearly 
enough  from  the  universal  neglect  to  draw  any  inferences  from,  or  to 
attribute  any  didactic  importance  to,  the  other  resurrections  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament.  We  refer  especially  to  the  resurrection  narrated 
in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Matthew, — *'  the  most  stupendous 
miracle  ever  wrought  upon  earth," — ^it  has  been  termed ;  and  yet  hardly 
any  one  ever  deigns  to  notice  it.  Thus  the  evangelist  writes : — "  And  the 
graves  were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose 
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and  came  out  of  the  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the 
holy  city,  and  appeared  unto  many."  Nothing  is  inferred  from  this 
alleged  event  but  the  power  of  God.  Yet  logically  what  separates  it 
from  the  resurrection  of  Christ?  In  Greece  there  was  the  accredited 
account  of  the  resurrection  of  £r,  in  Persia  that  of  Virilf,  in  Judea  that 
of  Lazarus,  in  other  nations  those  of  other  persons.  None  of  these  ever 
produced  great  results.  Yet  the  resurrection  of  one  individual  from  the 
dead  logically  contains  all  that  that  of  any  other  individual  can.  Why, 
then,  has  that  of  Christ  alone  made  such  a  change  in  the  faith  of  the 
world?  Because,  through  a  combination  of  causes,  it  has  appealed  to 
the  imagination  and  heart  of  the  world  and  stirred  their  believing 
activity, — ^because  the  thought  was  here  connected  with  a  person,  a  his- 
tory, a  moral  force,  and  a  providential  interposition,  fit  for  the  grandest 
deductions  and  equal  to  the  mightiest  effects.  It  is  not  accurate  philoso- 
phical criticism  that  has  done  this,  but  humble  love  and  faith. 

In  the  experience  of  earnest  Christians,  a  personal  belief  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  vividly  conceived  in  the  imagination  and  taken  home 
to  the  heart,  is  chiefly  effective  in  its  spiritual,  not  in  its  argumentative, 
redults.  It  stirs  up  the  powers  and  awakens  the  yearnings  of  the  soul, 
opens  heaven  to  the  gaze,  locates  there,  as  it  were  visibly,  a  glorious  ideal, 
and  thus  helps  one  to  enter  upon  an  inward  realization  of  the  immortal 
world.  The  one  essential  thing  is  not  that  Jesus  appeared  alive  in  the 
flesh  after  his  physical  death,  the  revealer  of  superhuman  power  and 
possessor  of  infallibility,  but  that  he  divinely  lives  now,  the  forerunner 
and  type  of  our  immortality. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

ESSENTIAL  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  DEATH  AND  LIFE. 

Lit  us  first  notice  the  uncommon  amount  of  meaning  which  Christ 
and  the  apostolic  writers  usually  put  into  the  words  "  death,"  "  life,"  and 
other  kindred  terms.  These  words  are  scarcely  ever  used  in  their  merely 
literal  sense,  but  are  charged  with  a  vivid  fulness  of  significance  not  to 
be  fathomed  without  especial  attention.  "  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life, 
keep  the  commandments."  Obviously  this  means  more  than  simple  life; 
because  those  who  neglect  the  laws  of  virtue  may  live.  It  signifies,  di8« 
tinctively,  true  life, — the  experience  of  inward  peace  and  of  Divine 
favor.  '*  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  hath  not  eternal  life  abiding  in 
him,  but  abideth  in  death;"  that  is  to  say,  a  soul  rankling  with  bad 
passions  is  "  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity,"  but,  when 
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converted  iVom  hatred  to  love,  it  pasaes  from  wretchedness  to  blesMd- 
ness.  *'  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."  No  one  reading  this  passage 
with  its  context  can  fail  to  perceive  that  it  means,  substantially,  *'  Let 
those  who  are  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  indifferent  to 
the  revelation  I  have  brought  from  heaven,  attend  to  the  interment  of 
the  dead ;  but  delay  not  thou,  who  art  kindled  with  a  lively  interest  in 
the  truth,  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God.''  When  the  returning  pro- 
digal had  been  joyfully  received,  the  father  said,  in  reply  to  the  murmurs 
of  the  elder  son,  **  Thy  brother  was  dead  and  is  alive  again ;"  he  was  lost 
in  sin  and  misery,  he  is  found  in  penitence  and  happiness.  Paol 
writes  to  the  Romans,  **  Without  the  law  un  was  dead,  and  I  was  alive ; 
but  when  the  law  was  made  known,  sin  came  to  life,  and  I  died."  In 
other  words,  when  a  man  is  ignorant  of  the  moral  law,  immoral  conduct 
does  not  prevent  him  from  feeling  innocent  and  being  at  peace;  but 
when  a  knowledge  of  the  law  shows  the  wickedness  of  that  conduct,  ho 
becomes  conscious  of  guilt,  and  is  unhappy.  For  instance,  to  state  the 
thought  a  little  differently,  to  a  child  knowing  nothing  of  the  law,  tha 
law,  or  its  purposed  violation,  sin,  does  not  exist, — is  dead :  he  therefore 
enjoys  peace  of  conscience ;  but  when  he  becomes  aware  of  the  law  and 
its  authority,  if  he  then  break  it,  sin  is  generated  and  immediately 
stings,  and  spiritual  happiness  dies. 

These  passages  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Christianity  uses  the  words 
"death''  and  "life"  in  a  spiritual  sense,  penetrating  to  the  hidden 
realities  of  the  souL  To  speak  thus  of  the  guilty,  unbelieving  man  as 
dead,  and  only  of  tlie  virtuous,  believing  man  as  truly  alive,  may  seem  at 
first  a  startling  use  of  figurative  language.  It  will  not  appear  so  when  we 
notice  its  appropriateness  to  the  case,  or  remember  the  imaginative 
nature  of  Oriental  speech  and  recollect  how  often  we  employ  the  same 
terms  in  the  same  way  at  the  present  time.  We  will  give  a  few  examples 
of  a  similar  use  of  language  outside  of  the  Scripturt^.  That  which 
threatens  or  produces  death  is  sometimes,  by  a  figure,  identified  with 
death.  Orpheus,  in  the  Argonautika,  speaks  of  **  a  terrible  ser]>ont  whose 
yawning  jaw  is  full  of  death."  So  Paul  says  he  was  "in  deaths  oft." 
Ovid  says,  "  The  priests  poured  out  a  dog's  hot  life  on  the  altar  of  Hecate 
at  the  crossing  of  two  roads."  The  Pythagoreans,  when  one  of  their  num- 
ber became  impious  and  abandoned,  were  accustomed  to  consider  him 
dead,  and  to  ei-cct  a  tomb  to  him,  on  which  his  name  and  his  age  at  thA 
time  of  his  moral  decease  were  engraved.  The  Roman  law  regarded  an 
excommunicated  citizen  as  civilis  mortmtSy  legally  dead.  F^n^lon  writes, 
**  God  has  kindled  a  flame  at  the  bottom  of  every  heart,  which  should 
always  bum  as  a  lamp  for  him  who  hath  lighted  it ;  and  all  other  life  is 
as  death."  Chaucer  says,  in  one  of  his  Canterbury  Tales,  referring  to  a 
man  enslaved  by  dissolute  habits, — 

"Bat  cert44,  he  that  haantetii  nriche  delkot 
If  ded  while  that  he  liveth  in  tho*  Ticee.** 
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And  in  a  recent  poem  the  following  liaes  occur : — 

**  From  bia  gre»t  eyei 
Tbe  light  has  Hed : 
Wbps  fidtb  departs,  when  honor  dlas. 
The  man  is  deed.** 

To  be  subjected  to  tbe  lower  impulses  of  our  nature  by  degraded  habits 
of  vice  and  criminality  is  wretchedness  and  death.  The  true  life  of  man 
consists,  the  Great  Teacher  declared,  "  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth,  but  rather  in  his  being  rich  toward  God/' — ^in  con- 
BciouB  purity  of  heart,  energy  of  foith,  and  union  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
**  He  that  lives  in  sensual  pleasure  is  dead  while  he  lives/'  Paul  asserts ; 
but  he  that  lives  in  spiritual  righteousness  has  already  risen  from  the 
dead.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  single  sentence,  the  service  and  the 
fruits  of  sin  form  an  experience  which  Christianity  calls  death,  because 
it  is  a  state  of  insensibility  to  the  elements  and  results  of  true  life,  in  the 
adequate  sense  of  that  term,  meaning  the  serene  activity  and  religious 
joy  of  the  soul; 

The  second  particular  m  the  essential  doctrine  of  Christianity  conf- 
ceming  the  states  of  human  experience  which  it  entitles  death  and  life 
is  their  inherent,  enduring  nature,  their  independence  on  the  objects 
and  changes  of  this  world.  The  gospel  teaches  that  the  elements  of  our 
being  and  experience  are  transferred  from  the  life  that  now  is  into  the 
1%  that  is  to  come,  or,  rath^,  that  we  exist  continiiously  forever,  unia^ 
terrupted  by  the  event  of  physical  dissolution.  '*  Whospevor  drinketh 
of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,''  Jesus  declares,  "  shall  never  thirst ; 
l)nt  the  water  that  I  shall  give  iiim  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life."  John  affirms,  "  The  tirorld  passeth  away, 
and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  forever.'^ 
Paul  writes  to  the  Christians  at  Rome,  "  In  that  Christ  died,  he  died  unto 
Bin  once ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God.  Likewise  reckon  ye 
also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God."  Nume^ 
TOUB  additional  texts  of  kindred  import  might  be  cited.  They  announce 
the  immortality  of  man,  the  unending  continuance  of  the  Christian  con- 
Bcionsness,  unless  forfeited  by  voluntary  defection.  They  show  that  sin 
and  woe  are  not  arbitrarily  bounded  by  the  limits  of  time  and  sense  in 
the  grave,  and  that  nothing  can  ever  exhaust  or  destroy  the  satisfaction 
of  true  life,  faith  in  the  love  of  God :  it  abides,  blessed  and  eternal,  in 
the  uninterrupted  blessedness  and  eternity  of  its  Object.  The  revelation 
and  dfier  of  all  this  to  the  acceptance  of  men,  its  conditions,  claims,  and 
alternative  sanctions,  were  first  divinely  made  known  and  planted  in  the 
heart  of  the  world,  as  the  Scriptures  assert,  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  promul- 
gated them  by  his  preaching,  illustrated  them  by  his  example,  proved 
them  by  his  works,  attested  them  by  his  blowl,  and  crowned  them  by  his 
resurrection.  And  now  there  is  opened  for  all  of  us,  througli  him, — that 
is  to  say,  through  belief  and  obedience  of  what  he  taught  and  exem- 
plified,— an  access  unto  the  Father,  an  assurance  of  his  forgiveness  of  us 
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and  of  our  reconciliation  with  him.  We  thus  enter  upon  the  experience 
of  that  true  life  which  is  "joy  and  peace  in  believing,"  and  which  re- 
mains indestructible  through  all  the  vanishing  vagrancy  of  sin,  misery, 
and  the  world.  '*  This  is  eternal  life,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent:"  that  is,  imperish- 
able life  is  to  be  obtained  by  union  with  God  in  faith  and  love,  through 
a  hearty  acceptance  of  the  instructions  of  Christ. 

The  two  points  thus  far  considered  are,  first,  that  the  sinful,  unbeliev- 
ing, wretched  man  abides  in  virtual  death,  while  the  righteous,  happy 
believer  in  the  gospel  has  the  experience  of  genuine  life ;  and,  secondly, 
that  these  essential  elements  of  human  character  and  experience  survive 
all  events  of  time  and  place  in  everlasting  continuance. 

The  next  consideration  prominent  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  death 
and  life  is  the  distinction  continually  made  between  the  body  and  the 
soul.  Man  is  regarded  under  a  twofold  aspect,  as  flesh  and  spirit, — ^tha 
one  a  temporal  accompaniment  and  dependent  medium,  the  other  an 
immortal  being  in  itself.  The  distinction  is  a  fundamental  one,  and  runs 
through  nearly  all  philosophy  and  religion  in  their  reference  to  man.  In 
the  Christian  Scriptures  it  is  not  sharply  drawn,  with  logical  precision, 
nor  always  accurately  maintained,  but  is  loosely  defined,  with  waving 
outlines,  is  often  employed  carelessly,  and  sometimes,  if  strictly  taken, 
inconsistently.  Let  us  first  note  a  few  examples  of  the  distinction  itself 
in  the  instructions  of  the  Savior  and  of  the  different  New  Testament 
writers. 

"  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the 
spirit  is  spirit."  **  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body  but  are  not  able 
to  kill  the  soul."  "Though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward 
man  is  renewed."  "  Ue  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  reap  corruption ; 
he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit  shall  reap  life  everlasting."  "  Being  put  to 
death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  spirit."  "  Knowing  tliat  I  must 
shortly  put  off  this  tabernacle."  **  The  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead." 
It  would  be  useless  to  accumulate  examples.  It  is  plain  that  these 
authors  distinguish  the  body  and  the  soul  as  two  things  coi\joined  for 
a  season,  the  latter  of  which  will  continue  to  live  when  the  other  has 
mixed  with  the  dust.  The  facts  and  phenomena  of  our  being  from 
which  this  distinction  springs  are  so  numerous  and  so  influential,  so  pro- 
found and  so  obvious,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  escape  the  know- 
ledge of  any  thinking  person.  Indeed,  the  distinction  has  found  a  re- 
cognition everywhere  among  men,  from  the  ignorant  savage,  whose  in- 
stincts and  imagination  shadow  forth  a  dim  world  in  which  the  impal- 
pable images  of  the  departed  dwell,  to  the  philosopher  of  piercing  intel- 
lect and  universal  culture, 

**  Whose  lore  detects  beneath  oar  cmmblfng  clay 
A  aoul,  exiled,  and  Joumeytng  bock  to  day.'* 

•*  Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,"  Jesus  exhorts  his  followers. 
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"but  labor  for  the  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life/'  The 
body  and  the  luxury  that  pampers  it  shall  perish,  but  the  spirit  and  the 
love  that  feeds  it  shall  abide  forever. 

We  now  pass  to  examine  some  metaphorical  terms  often  erroneously 
interpreted  as  conveying  merely  their  literal  force.  Every  one  familiar 
with  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  must  remember  how  repeatedly 
the  body  and  the  soul,  or  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  are  set  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  each  other,  sin  being  referred  to  the  former,  righteousness  to 
the  latter.  *'  I  know  that  in  my  flesh  there  is  no  good  thing ;  but  with 
my  mind  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God."  **  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  lusteth  against  the  flesh,  and  these  are  contrary  the 
one  to  the  other."  All  this  language — and  it  is  extensively  used  in  the 
epistles — is  quite  generally  understood  in  a  fixed,  literal  sense ;  whereas 
it  was  employed  by  its  authors  in  a  fluctuating,  figurative  sense,  as  the 
critical  student  can  hardly  help  perceiving.  We  will  state  the  real  substance 
of  Christian  teaching  and  phraseology  on  this  point  in  two  general  for- 
mulas, and  then  proceed  to  illustrate  them.  First,  both  the  body  and 
the  soul  may  be  corrupt,  lawless,  empty  of  Divine  belief,  full  of  restless- 
ness and  suffering,  in  a  state  of  moral  death ;  or  both  may  bo  pure, 
obedient,  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  full  of  faith,  peace,  and  joy,  in 
a  state  of  genuine  life.  Secondly,  whatever  tends  in  any  way  to  the 
former  result — to  make  man  guilty,  feeble,  and  wretched,  to  deaden  his 
spiritual  sensibilities,  to  keep  him  from  union  with  God  and  from  immor- 
tal reliances — is  variously  personified  as  "the  Flesh,"  "Sin,"  "Death," 
"  Mammon,"  "  the  World,"  "  the  Law  of  the  Members,"  "  the  Law  of 
Sin  and  Death ;"  whatever,  on  the  contrary,  tends  in  any  way  to  the 
latter  result — to  purify  man,  to  intensify  his  moral  powers,  to  exalt  and 
quicken  his  consciousness  in  the  assurance  of  the  favor  of  God  and  of 
eternal  being — is  personified  as  "  the  Spirit,"  "  Life,"  "  Kighteousness," 
"  the  Law  of  God,"  "  the  Law  of  the  Inward  Man,"  "  Christ,"  "  the  Law 
of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ."  Under  the  first  class  of  terms  are  in- 
cluded all  the  temptations  and  agencies  by  which  man  is  led  to  sin,  and 
the  results  of  misery  they  effect ;  under  the  second  class  are  included  all 
the  aspirations  and  influences  by  which  he  is  led  to  righteousness,  and 
the  results  of  happiness  they  insure.  For  example,  it  is  written,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  "the  manifest  works  of  the  flesh  are  ex- 
cessive sensuality,  idolatry,  hatred,  emulations,  quarrels,  heresies,  mur- 
ders, and  such  like."  Certainly  some  of  these  evils  are  more  closely 
connected  with  the  mind  than  with  the  body.  The  term  "  flesh"  is  obvi- 
ously used  in  a  sense  coextensive  with  the  tendencies  and  means  by 
which  we  are  exposed  to  guilt  and  degradation.  These  personifications, 
it  will  therefore  be  seen,  are  employed  with,  general  rhetorical  loose- 
ness, not  with  definite  logical  exactness. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  mind  is  the  actual  agent  and  author  of  all 
sins  and  virtues,  and  that  the  body  in  itself  is  unconscious,  irrespon- 
sible, incapable  of  guilt.    "Every  sin  that  man  doeth  is  without  the 
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body.*'  In  illustration  of  this  point  Chrysottom  says,  "  If  «  tyrant  or 
robber  were  to  seize  some  royal  mansion,  it  would  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
house/'  And  how  greatly  they  err  who  think  that  any  of  the  New  Tes> 
tament  writers  mean  to  represent  the  flesh  as  necessarily  sinful  and  the 
spirit  as  always  pure,  the  following  cases  to  the  contrary  from  Paul, 
whose  speech  seems  most  to  lean  that  way^  will  abundantly  show. 
"  Glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  [both]  hia." 
"Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost T' 
'*  Yield  not  your  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  an, 
but  as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God."  **  That  the  life  of  Jesus 
might  be  made  manifest  in  our  mortal  flesh."  **  Present  your  bodice  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God."  It  is  clear  that  the  author 
of  these  sentences  did  not  regard  the  body,  or  literal  flesh,  as  necessarily 
unholy,  but  as  capable  of  being  used  by  the  man  himself  in  fulfilling  the 
will  of  God.  Texts  that  i4[>peaT  to  contradict  this  must  be  held  as  figures, 
or  as  impassioned  rhetorical  exclamations.  We  also  read  of  "  the  Insla 
of  the  mind,"  the  **  fleshly  mind,"  **  filthiness  of  the  spirit,"  "  seducing 
spirits,"  **  oorrupt  minds,"  *'  mind  and  conscience  defiled,"  "  reprobata 
mind,"^-showiBg  plainly  that  the  spirit  was  sometimes  regarded  as 
guilty  and  morally  dead.  The  apostle  writes,  **  I  pray  that  yonr  wboU 
spirit  and  soul  and  body  may  be  preserved  blameless."  The  scriptural 
declarations  now  cited  teach  explicitly  tliat  both  the  body  and  the  soul 
may  be  subjected  to  the  perfect  law  of  God,  or  that  both  may  abide  in 
rebellion  and  wickedness,  the  latter  state  being  called,  metaphorically, 
'^ walking  after  the  flesh,"  the  former  ''walking  after  the  spirit," — that 
being  sin  and  death,  this  being  righteousness  and  life. 

An  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  metaphors  will  cast  farther  light 
upon  the  subject.  The  use  of  a  portion  of  them  arose  from  tha  ftuat  that 
many  of  the  most  easily-besetting  and  pernicious  vices,  conditioiis  \ni 
allurements  of  sin,  defilements  and  clogs  of  the  spirit,  come  through  the 
body,  which,  while  it  is  itself  evidently  fated  to  perish,  does  by  its 
earthly  solicitations  entice,  contaminate,  and  debase  the  soul  that  by 
itself  is  invited  to  better  things  and  seems  destined  to  immortality.  Not 
that  these  evils  originate  in  the  body, — of  course,  all  the  doings  of  a 
man  spring  from  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him, — but  tliat  the  body 
is  the  occasion  and  the  aggravating  medium  of  their  manifestation.  This 
thought  is  not  contradicted,  it  is  only  omitted,  in  the  words  of  Peter : — 
"  I  beseech  you,  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from  fleshly  lusti^ 
which  war  against  the  sonl."  For  such  language  would  be  spontaneously 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  to  be  in  bondage  to  the  baser  nature  is  ho»> 
tile  alike  to  spiritual  dignity  and  peace,  and  to  physical  health  and 
strengtli.  The  principles  of  the  moral  nature  are  at  war  with  the  pas- 
sions of  the  animal  nature ;  the  goading  vices  of  the  mind  are  at  war 
with  the  organic  harmonies  of  the  body ;  and  on  the  issues  of  these  con- 
flicts hang  all  the  interests  of  life  and  death,  in  every  sense  the  words 
can  be  made  to  bear. 
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Another  Teason  for  th«  use  of  these  figures  of  speech,  undoubtedly, 
was  the  philosophy  of  the  ineradicable  hostility  of  matter  and  spirit, — 
the  doctrine,  so  prevalent  in  the  East  from  the  earliest  times,  that  mat- 
ter is  wholly  corrupt  and  evil,  tlie  essential  root  and  source  of  all  vile- 
ness.  An  old,  unknown  Greek  poet  embodies  the  very  soul  of  this  faith 
in  a  few  verses  which  we  find  in  the  Anthology.  Literally  rendered, 
they  run  thus : — 

"The  body  It  the  torment,  hell,  flute,  load,  tjrmat, 
DrmdAil  peit,  aad  inmlihiBg  trial,  of  the  eonl 
Which,  when  it  quits  the  body,  iiei^  iB  firom  the  boodi 
Of  death,  to  fmmortal  Ood." 

It  was  this  idea  that  produced  the  wild  asceticism  prevalent  in  the 
Christian  Church  during  the  Middle  Age  and  previously, —the  fearful 
macerations,  scourgings,  crucifixions  of  the  flesh.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that,  though  some  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures  is  tinged  by 
the  influence  of  this  doctrine,  the  doctrine  itself  is  foreign  to  Christianity. 
Christ  came  eating  and  drinking,  not  attjuring  nature,  but  adopting  its 
teachings,  viewing  it  as  a  Divine  work  through  which  the  providence  of 
God  is  displayed  and  his  glory  gleams.  He  was  no  more  of  a  Pharisee 
than  nature  is.  As  com  grows  on  the  Sabbath,  so  it  may  be  plucked  and 
eaten  en  the  Sabbath.  The  apostles  never  recommend  self-inflicted  tor- 
ments. The  ascetic  expressions  found  in  their  letters  grew  directly  out 
of  the  perils  besetting  them  and  their  expectation  of  the  speedy  end 
cf  the  world.  Christianity,  rightly  understood,  renders  even  the  body  of 
a  good  man  sacred  and  precious,  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Infinite. 
'*  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,'^  and  the  poor,  dying  tene- 
ment of  flesh  is  hallowed  as 

**  A  vaae  of  earth,  a  trembUng  clod, 
Craatrainrd  to  hold  the  breath  of  CM." 

The  chief  secret,  however,  of  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  phrases  under 
consideration  consisted  in  their  striking  fitness  to  the  nature  and  facts 
of  the  case,  their  adapted ness  to  express  these  facts  in  a  bold  and  vivid 
manner.  The  revelation  of  the  transcendent  claims  of  holiness,  of  the 
pardoning  love  of  God,  of  the  splendid  boon  of  immortality,  made  by 
Christ  and  enforced  by  the  miraculous  sanctions  and  the  kindling 
motives  presented  in  his  example,  thrilled  the  souls  of  the  first  converts, 
shamed  them  of  their  degrading  sins,  opened  before  their  imaginations  a 
vision  that  paled  the  glories  of  the  world,  and  regenerated  them,  stirring 
up  the  depths  of  their  religious  sensibilities,  and  flooding  their  whole 
being  with  a  warmth,  an  energy,  a  spirituality,  that  made  their  previous 
experience  seem  a  gross  carnal  slumber,  a  virtual  death.  **  And  you  hath 
he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  They  were  ani- 
mated and  raised  to  a  new,  pure,  glad  life,  through  the  feeling  of  the 
hopes  and  the  practice  of  the  virtues  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Unto  those 
who  "were  formerly  in  the  flesh,  the  servants  of  sin,  bringing  forth  fruit 
unto  death,"  but  now  obesring  the  new  form  of  doctrine  delivered  unto 
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them,  with  renewed  hearts  and  changed  conduct,  it  is  written,  "If  Christ 
be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin  ;  but  the  spirit  is  life  because 
of  righteousness ;''  that  is,  If  Cliristian  truth  reign  in  you,  the  body  may 
still  be  tormented,  or  powerless,  owing  to  your  previous  bad  habits ;  but 
the  soul  will  be  redeemed  from  its  abandonment  to  error  and  vice,  and 
be  assured  of  pardon  and  immortal  life  by  the  witnessing  spirit  of  God. 

The  apostle  likewise  says  unto  them,  "  If  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you, 
it  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies/'  This  remarkable  expression 
was  meant  to  convey  a  thought  which  the  observation  of  conmion  facts  ap- 
proves and  explains.  If  the  love  of  the  pure  principles  of  the  gospel  was 
established  in  them,  their  bodies,  debilitated  and  deadened  by  former 
abandonment  to  their  lusts,  should  be  freed  and  reanimated  by  its  influ- 
ence. The  body  to  a  great  extent  reflects  the  permanent  mind  and  Ufe 
of  a  man.  It  is  an  aphorism  of  Solomon  that  *'  a  sound  heart  is  the  Ufe 
of  the  flesh.''  And  Plotinus  declares,  "  Temperance  and  justice  ore  the 
saviors  of  the  body  so  far  as  they  are  received  by  it."  Deficiency  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  laziness  of  spirit,  animality  of  habits,  betray 
themselves  plainly  enough  in  the  state  and  expression  of  the  physical 
frame:  they  render  it  coarse,  dim,  and  insensible;  the  person  verges 
towards  the  condition  of  a  clod ;  spiritual  things  are  clouded,  the  beacon- 
fire  of  his  destiny  wanes,  the  possibilities  of  Christian  faith  lessen,  "  the 
external  and  the  insensate  creep  in  on  his  organizeil  clay,"  ho  feels  the 
chain  of  the  brute  earth  more  and  more,  and  finally  gives  himself  up  to 
utter  death.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assimilation  of  Divine  truth  and 
goodness  by  a  man,  the  cherishing  love  of  all  high  duties  and  aspirations, 
exert  a  purifying,  energizing  power  both  on  the  flesh  and  the  mind,  ani- 
mate and  strengthen  them,  like  a  heavenly  flame  bum  away  the  defiling 
entanglements  and  spiritual  fogs  that  fill  and  hang  around  the  wicked 
and  sensual,  increasingly  pervade  his  consciousness  with  an  inspired  force 
and  freedom,  illuminate  his  face,  touch  the  magnetic  springs  of  health 
and  healthful  sympathy,  make  him  completely  alive,  and  bring  him  into 
living  connection  with  the  Omnipresent  Life,  so  that  he  perceives  the 
full  testimony  that  he  shall  never  die.  For,  when  brought  into  such  a 
state  by  the  experience  of  live  spirits  in  live  frames, 


**  We  feel  through  all  this  fledily 
Bright  Bhuote»  of  eTeriutingneaBe.** 

Spiritual  sloth  and  sensual  indulgence  stupefy,  blunt,  and  confuse  together 
in  lifeless  meshes,  the  vital  tenant  and  the  mortal  tenement;  they  grow 
incorporate,  alike  unclean,  powerless,  guilty,  and  wretched.    Then 

**  Man  lives  a  lifo  half  dead,  a  liTing  death, 
nimself  his  sepulchre,  a  moving  graTe.** 

Active  virtue,  profound  love,  and  the  earnest  pursuit,  in  the  daily  duties 
of  life,  of 

"Thoee  lofty  muHiiigii  which  within  na  sow 
The  seeds  of  higher  kind  utd  hrighter  heing,** 
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cleanse,  vivify,  and  distinguish  the  body  and  the  soul,  so  that,  when  thi» 
tabernaole  of  clay  crumbles  from  around  it,  the  unimprisoned  spirit  soars 
into  the  universe  at  once,  and,  looking  back  upon  the  shadowy  king 
bearing  lib  pale  prey  to  the  tomb,  exclaims,  '*  0  death,  where  is  thy 
sting?  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?"  The  facts,  then,  of  sin,  guilt, 
weakness,  misery,  unbelief,  decay,  insensibility,  and  death,  joined  with 
the  opposite  corresponding  class  of  facts,  and  considered  in  their  mutual 
spiritual  and  physical  relations  and  results,  originally  suggested,  and  now 
interpret  and  Jastify,  that  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament 
which  we  have  been  investigating.  It  has  no  recondite  meaning  drawn 
from  arbitrary  dogmas,  but  a  plain  meaning  drawn  from  natural  truths. 

It  remains  next  to  see  what  is  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning 
literal,  physical  death, — concerning  the  actual  origin  and  significance  of 
that  solemn  event.  This  point  must  be  treated  the  more  at  length  on 
account  of  the  erroneous  notions  prevailing  upon  the  su1:>ject.  For  that 
man's  firat  disobedience  was  the  procuring  cause  of  organic,  as  well  as 
of  moral,  death,  is  a  doctrine  quite  generally  believed.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental article  in  the  creeds  of  all  the  principal  denominations  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  is  traditionally  held,  from  the  neglect  of  investigation,  by 
nearly  all  Christians.  By  this  theory  the  words  of  James — who  writes, 
**  Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death'' — are  interpreted  with 
strict  literalness.  It  is  conceived  that,  had  not  evil  entered  the  first 
man's  heart  and  caused  him  to  fall  from  his  native  innocence,  he  would 
have  roamed  among  the  flowers  of  Eden  to  this  day.  But  he  violated  the 
commandment  of  his  Maker,  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
him  and  his  ][>osterity.  We  are  now  to  prove  that  this  imaginative  theory 
is  far  from  the  truth. 

1.  The  language  in  which  the  original  account  of  Adam's  sin  and  its 
punishment  is  stated  shows  conclusively  that  the  penalty  of  transgression 
was  not  literal  death,  but  spiritual, — that  is,  degradation,  suffering.  God's 
warning  in  relation  to  the  forbidden  tree  was,  "  In  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  Of  course,  Jehovah's  solemn  de- 
claration was  fulfilled  as  he  had  said.  But  in  the  day  that  man  partook 
of  the  prohibited  fruit  he  did  not  die  a  physical  death.  He  lived,  driven 
from  the  delights  of  Paradise,  (according  to  the  account,)  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  years,  earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Con- 
sequently, the  death  with  which  he  hod  been  threatened  must  have 
been  a  moral  death, — ^loss  of  innocence  and  joy,  experience  of  guilt  and 
woe. 

2.  The  common  usage  of  the  words  connected  with  this  subject  in  the 
New  Testament  still  more  clearly  substantiates  the  view  hero  taken  of  it. 
There  is  a  class  of  words,  linked  together  by  similarity  of  meaning  and 
closeness  of  mutual  relation,  often  used  by  the  Christian  writers  loosely, 
figuratively,  and  sometimes  interchangeably,  as  has  been  shown  already 
in  another  connection.  We  mean  the  words  "sin,"  "flesh,"  "misery," 
"  death."    The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  another  class  of  words  o£ 
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precisely  opposite  signification, — "righteousness/'  "  faith,"  "  life,"  "  bless- 
edness," *•  eternal  life."  These  diflTerent  words  frequently  stand  to  repre- 
sent the  same  idea.  "  As  the  law  hath  reigned  through  sin  unto  death, 
so  shall  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  life."  In  other  terms^ 
as  the  recognition  of  the  retributive  law  of  God  through  rebellion  and 
guilt  filled  the  consciences  of  men  with  wretchedness,  so  the  acceptance 
of  the  pardoning  love  of  God  through  faith  and  conformity  will  fill  them 
with  blessedness.  Sin  includes  conscious  distrust,  disobedience,  ancl 
alienation  ;  righteousness  includes  conscious  faith,  obedience,  and  recon- 
ciliation. Sin  and  death,  it  will  be  seen,  are  related  just  as  righteousness 
and  life  arc.  Tlie  fact  that  they  are  sometimes  represented  in  the  rela- 
tion of  identity — '*  the  minding  of  the  flesh  is  death,  but  the  minding 
of  the  spirit  is  life" — and  sometimes  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
— "  the/ru«7  of  sin  is  death,  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  life" — proves  that 
the  words  are  used  metaphorically,  and  really  mean  conscious  guilt  and 
misery,  conscious  virtue  and  blessedness.  No  other  view  is  consistent. 
Wo  are  urged  to  be  '*  dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God ;"  that  is,  to  be 
in  a  state  of  moral  perfection  which  turns  a  deaf  and  invincible  front  to 
all  the  influences  of  evil,  but  is  open  and  joyfully  sensitive  to  every  thing 
good  and  holy.  Paul  also  wrote,  in  his  letter  to  the  Philippians,  that  he 
had  "  not  yet  attained  unto  the  resurrection,"  but  was  striving  to  attain 
unto  it;  that  is,  ho  had  not  yet  reached,, but  was  striving  to  reach,  that 
lofty  state  of  holiness  and  peace  invulnerable  to  sin,  which  no  change 
can  injure,  with  which  the  event  of  bodily  dissolution  cannot  interfere, 
because  its  elements — faith,  truth,  justice,  and  love — are  the  immutable 
principles  of  everlasting  life. 

3.  In  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  an  argument  amounting  to  cer- 
tainty is  afforded  by  the  way  in  which  the  disobedience  of  Adam  and 
its  consequences,  and  the  obedience  of  Christ  and  its  consequences,  are 
spoken  of  together ;  by  the  way  in  which  a  sort  of  antithetical  parallel 
is  drawn  between  the  result  of  Adam's  fall  and  the  result  of  Clirist's 
mission.  "  As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin, 
and  so  death  pns.sed  upon  all  men,  so  much  more  shall  all  receive  the 
gift  of  God  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  and  reign  unto  eternal  life."  This 
means,  as  the  writer  himself  afterwards  explains,  that  **  as  by  one  man's 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners"  and  suffered  the  consequences 
of  sin,  figuratively  expressed  by  the  word  "death,"  "so  by  the  obedience 
of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous"  an<l  enjoy  the  consequences  of 
righteousness,  figuratively  expressed  by  the  word  "life."  Give  the  princi- 
pal terms  in  this  passage  their  literal  force,  and  no  meaning  which  is  not 
absolutely  incomf>atil>le  with  the  plainest  truths  can  be  drawn  from  it 
Surely  literal  death  had  come  equally  and  fully  upon  all  men  everywhere; 
literal  life  could  do  no  more.  But  render  the  idea  in  this  way, — the 
blessedness  otfered  to  men  in  the  revelation  of  grace  made  by  Jesus  out- 
weighs the  wretchedness  brought  upon  them  through  tho  sin  introduced 
by  Adam, — and  the  sense  is  satisfactory.     That  which  Adam  is  repre- 
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lented  as  having  lost,  that,  the  apostle  affirms,  Christ  restored ;  that 
which  Adam  is  said  to  have  incurred,  that  Christ  is  said  to  have  removed. 
But  Christ  did  not  restore  to  man  a  physical  immortality  on  the  earth : 
therefore  that  is  not  what  Adam  forfeited ;  but  he  lost  peace  of  conscience 
and  trust  in  the  Divine  favor.  Furthermore,  Christ  did  not  free  his 
followers  from  natural  decay  and  death:  therefore  that  is  not  what 
Adam's  transgression  brought  upon  his  children ;  but  it  entailed  upon 
them  proclivities  to  evil,  spiritual  unrest,  and  woe.  The  basis  of  the 
comparison  is  evidently  this :  Adam's  fall  showed  that  the  consequences 
of  sin,  through  the  stem  operation  of  the  law,  were  strife,  despair,  and 
misery, — all  of  which  is  implied  in  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the  word 
"death ;"  Christ's  mission  showed  that  the  consequences  of  righteousness, 
through  the  free  grace  of  God,  were  faith,  peace,  and  indestructible 
happiness, — all  of  which  is  implied  in  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the 
word  "life."  In  the  mind  of  Paul  there  was  undoubtedly  an  additional 
thought,  connecting  the  descent  of  the  soul  to  the  under-world  with  the 
death  of  the  sinful  Adam,  and  its  ascent  to  heaven  with  the  resurrection 
of  the  immaculate  Christ;  but  this  does  not  touch  the  argument  just 
advanced,  because  it  does  not  refer  to  the  cause  of  physical  dissolution, 
but  to  what  followed  that  event. 

4.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  demonstrate  that  sin  actually  was 
not  the  origin  of  natural  decay,  by  the  revelations  of  science,  which 
prove  that  death  was  a  monarch  on  the  earth  for  ages  before  moral  trans- 
gression was  known.  As  the  geologist  wanders,  and  studies  the  records 
of  nature,  where  earthquake,  deluge,  and  volcano  have  exposed  the 
structure  of  the  globe  and  its  organic  remains  in  strata  piled  on  strata, 
upon  these,  as  ui>on  so  many  pages  of  the  earth's  autobiography,  he 
reads  the  history  of  a  hundred  races  of  animals  which  lived  and  died, 
leaving  their  bones  layer  above  layer,  in  regular  succession,  centuries 
before  the  existence  of  man.  It  is  evident,  then,  tliat,  independent  of 
human  guilt,  and  from  the  very  first,  chemical  laws  were  in  force,  and 
death  was  a  part  of  God's  plan  in  the  material  creation.  As  the  previous 
animals  perishe<l  without  sin,  so  without  sin  the  animal  part  of  man  too 
would  have  died.  It  was  made  perishable  from  the  outset.  The  im- 
portant point  just  liere  in  the  theology  of  Paul  was,  as  previously  im- 
plied, that  death  was  intended  to  lead  the  soul  directly  to  heaven  in  a 
new  ''spiritual  body"  or  "heavenly  house;"  but  sin  marred  the  plan, 
and  doomed  the  soul  to  go  into  the  under-world,  a  naked  manes,  when 
"unclothed"  of  "the  natural  body"  or  "earthly  house."  The  mission 
of  Christ  was  to  restore  the  original  plan ;  and  it  would  be  consummated 
at  his  second  coming. 

5.  There  is  a  gross  absurdity  involved  in  the  supposition  that  an 
earthly  immortality  was  the  intended  destiny  of  man.  That  supposition 
necessarily  implies  that  the  whole  groundwork  of  God's  first  design  was 
a  failure, — that  his  great  purpose  was  thwarted  and  changed  into  one 
"vholly  different.    And  it  is  absurd  to  think  such  a  result  possible  in  the 
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providence  of  the  Almighty.  Besides,  had  there  been  no  sin,  could  noi 
man  have  been  drowne<l  if  he  fell  into  the  water  without  knowing  how 
to  swim?  If  a  building  tumbled  upon  him,  would  he  not  have  beer 
crushed  ?  Nor  is  this  theory  free  from  another  still  more  palpable  ab 
■urdity ;  for,  hod  there  been  no  interference  of  death  to  remove  one 
generation  and  make  room  for  another,  the  world  could  not  support  the 
multitudes  with  which  it  would  now  swarm.  Moreover,  the  time  would 
arrive  when  the  earth  could  not  only  not  afibrd  sustenance  to  its  so 
numerous  inhabitants,  but  could  not  even  contain  them.  So  that  if  this 
were  the  original  arrangement,  unless  certain  other  parts  which  were 
indisputable  portions  of  it  were  cancelled,  the  surplus  myriads  would 
have  to  be  removed  to  some  other  world.  That  is  just  what  death 
accomplishes.  Consequently,  death  was  a  part  of  God's  primal  plan,  and 
not  a  contingence  accidentally  caused  by  sin. 

6.  If  death  be  the  result  of  sin,  then,  of  course,  it  is  a  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  man  for  his  wickedness.  In  fact,  this  is  an  identical  propo- 
sition. But  death  cannot  be  intended  as  a  punishment,  because,  viewed 
in  that  light,  it  Ls  ui\just.  It  comes  equally  upon  old  and  young,  good 
and  bad,  joyous  and  wretched.  It  does  not  permit  the  best  man  to  live 
longest ;  it  docs  not  come  with  the  greatest  terror  and  agony  to  the  most 
guilty.  All  these  things  depend  on  a  thousand  contingencies  strung 
upon  an  iron  law,  whicli  inheres  to  the  physical  world  of  necessity,  and 
has  not  its  basis  and  action  in  the  spiritual  sphere  of  freedom,  character, 
and  ex]>erience.  The  innocent  babe  and  the  hardened  criminal  are  struck 
at  the  same  instant  and  die  the  same  death.  Solomon  knew  this  when 
he  said,  *' As  dieth  the  fool,  so  the  wise  man  dieth.''  Death  regarded  as 
a  retribution  for  sin  is  unjust,  because  it  is  destitute  of  moral  discrimi- 
nation. It  therefore  is  not  a  consequence  of  transgression,  but  an  era, 
incident,  and  step  in  human  existence,  an  established  part  of  the  visible 
order  of  things  from  the  beginning.  When  the  New  Testament  speaks 
of  death  as  a  punishment,  it  always  uses  the  word  in  a  symbolic  sense, 
meaning  spiritual  deadness  and  misery, — which  is  a  i)erfect  retribution, 
because  it  discriminates  with  unerring  exactness.  This  has  been  con- 
clusively proved  by  Klaiber,'  who  shows  that  the  peculiar  language  of 
Paul  in  regard  to  the  trichotomist  division  of  man  into  spirit,  soul,  and 
body  necessarily  involves  the  perception  of  physical  death  as  a  natural 
fact. 

7.  Finally,  natural  death  cannot  be  the  penalty  of  unrighteousness, 
because  it  is  not  a  curse  and  a  woe,  but  a  blessing  and  a  privilege. 
Ef>ictetus  wrote,  "It  would  bo  a  curse  upon  ears  of  corn  not  to  be 
reaped ;  and  we  ought  to  know  that  it  would  be  a  curse  upon  man  not 
to  die."'  It  cannot  be  the  effect  of  man's  sin,  because  it  is  the  improve- 
ment of  man's  condition.  Who  can  believe  it  would  be  better  for  man 
to  remain  on  earth  forever,  under  any  circumstances,  than  it  is  for  him 

1  Die  NootosUuDontliche  Lehre  tod  der  SUnde  und  Erlteung,  m.  22-46.  ■  DliMrt  IL  (^  2. 
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to  go  to  heaven  to  such  an  experience  as  the  faithful  follower  of  Christ 
8upi)03es  is  there  awaiting  him  ?  It  is  not  to  be  thought  by  us  that  death 
is  a  frowning  enemy  thrusting  us  into  the  gloom  of  eternal  night  or  into 
the  flaming  waves  of  irremediable  torment,  but  rather  a  smiling  friend 
ushering  us  into  the  endless  life  of  the  spiritual  world  and  into  the 
unveiled  presence  of  God.  According  to  the  arrangement  and  desire  of 
God,  for  us  to  die  is  gain :  every  personal  exception  to  this — if  there  be 
any  exception — ^is  caused  through  the  marring  interference  of  personal 
wickedness  with  the  Creator's  intention  and  with  natural  order.  Who 
has  not  sometimes  felt  the  bondage  of  the  body  and  the  trials  of  earth, 
and  peered  with  awful  thrills  of  curiosity  into  the  mysteries  of  the  un- 
seen world,  until  he  has  longed  for  the  hour  of  the  soul's  liberation,  that 
it  might  plume  itself  for  an  immortal  flight?  Who  has  not  experienced 
moments  of  serene  faith,  in  which  he  could  hardly  help  exclaiming, — 

**  I  would  not  live  alway ;  I  ask  not  to  Btay : 
Oh,  who  would  live  alway  away  from  his  Qod?" 

A  favorite  of  Apollo  prayed  for  the  best  gift  Heaven  could  bestow  upon 
man.  Tlie  god  said,  **  At  the  end  of  seven  days  it  shall  be  granted:  in 
the  mean  time,  live  happy.''  At  the  appointed  hour  he  fell  into  a  sweet 
slumber,  from  which  he  never  awoke.'  He  who  regards  death  as  upon 
the  whole  an  evil  does  not  take  the  Christian's  view  of  it, — not  even  the 
€nlightened  pagan's  view, — but  the  frightened  sensualist's  view,  the  super- 
stitious atheist's  view.  And  if  death  be  upon  the  whole  normally  a 
blessing,  then  assuredly  it  cannot  be  a  punishment  brought  u})on  man  by 
sin.  The  common  hypothesis  of  our  mortality — namely,  that  sin,  heredi- 
tarily lodged  in  the  centre  of  man's  life,  spreads  its  dynamic  virus  thence 
until  it  appears  as  death  in  the  periphery,  expending  its  final  energy 
'within  the  material  sphere  in  the  dissolution  of  the  physical  frame — is 
totally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and  to  the  most  lucid  results 
of  science.  Science  announces  death  universally  as  the  initial  point  of 
new  life.* 

The  New  Testament  does  not  teach  that  natural  death,  organic  separa- 
tion, is  the  fruit  of  sin, — that,  if  man  had  not  sinned,  ho  would  have  lived 
forever  on  the  earth.  But  it  teaches  that  moral  death,  misery,  is  the 
<x>nsequence  of  sin.  The  pains  and  afflictions  which  sometimes  come 
^pon  the  good  without  fault  of  theirs  do  yet  spring  from  human  faults 
somewhere,  with  those  exceptions  alone  that  result  from  the  necessary 
contingencies  of  finite  creatures,  exposures  outside  the  sphere  of  human 
accountability.  With  this  qualification,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  in 
detail  that  the  suflerings  of  the  private  individual  and  of  mankind  at 
large  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  products  of  guilt,  violated  law.  All 
"the  woes,  for  instance,  of  poverty  are  the  results  of  selfishness,  pride, 

*  Ilerod.  1.  81 :  CIc.  Tnac.  Quamt.  i.  47. 

*  Kleiicke,  Das  Buch  Tom  Tode.  Eutwurf  einer  Lchre  vom  Sterben  in  der  Nator  und  vom  Tode  del 
Henschen  inabesoiidere.    FUr  denkende  Freunde  der  WiieenKhaft, 
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ignorance,  and  vice.    And  it  is   the  same  with  every  other  class  of 
miseries. 

**  The  world  in  TiUoic  immorUlity 
Writhes  beneath  the  burning  niouutaiu  of  it«  •Ins.*' 

Had  there  been  no  sin,  men's  lives  would  have  glided  on  like  the 
placid  rivers  that  flow  through  the  woodlands.  They  would  have  lived 
without  strife  or  sorrow,  grown  old  without  sadness  or  satiety,  and  died 
without  a  pang  or  a  sigh.  But,  alas !  sin  so  abounds  in  the  world  that 
'*  tliere  is  not  a  just  man  that  lives  and  sins  not ;''  and  it  is  a  truth  whose 
omnipresent  jurisdiotion  can  neither  be  avoided  nor  resisted  that  every 
kind  of  sin,  every  oflence  against  Divine  order,  shall  somewhere,  at  some 
time,  be  judged  as  it  deserves.  He  who  denies  this  only  betrays  the 
ignorance  which  conceals  from  him  a  pervading  law  of  inevitable  appli- 
cation, only  reveals  the  degradation  and  insensibility  which  do  not  allow 
him  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  experience.  A  harmonious,  happy  exist- 
ence depends  on  the  practice  of  pure  morals  and  communion  with  the 
love  of  God.  This  great  idea — that  the  conscientious  culture  of  the 
spiritual  nature  is  the  sole  method  of  Divine  life — is  equally  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  gospel  and  a  conclusion  of  observation  and  reason : 
upon  the  devout  observance  of  it  hinge  the  possibilities  of  true  blessed- 
ness. The  pursuit  of  an  opposite  course  necessitates  the  opposite  ex- 
perience, makes  its  votary  a  restless,  wretched  slave,  wishing  for  freedom 
but  unable  to  obtain  it. 

The  thought  just  stated,  we  maintain,  strikes  the  key-note  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures;  and  the  voices  of  truth  and  nature  accord  with 
it.  That  Christianity  declares  sin  to  be  the  cause  of  spiritual  death,  in  all 
the  deep  and  wide  meaning  of  the  term,  has  been  fully  shown ;  that  this 
is  also  a  fact  in  the  great  order  of  things  has  been  partially  illustrated, 
but  in  justice  to  the  subject  should  be  urged  in  a  more  precise  and  ade- 
quate form.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  positive  punishment  flowing 
evidently  from  sin,  consisting  both  in  outward  inflictions  of  suffering 
and  disgrace  through  human  laws  and  social  customs,  and  in  the  private 
endurance  of  bo<lily  and  mental  pains  and  of  strange  misgivings  that 
load  the  soul  with  fear  and  anguish.  Subjection  to  the  animal  nature 
in  the  obedience  of  unrighteousness  sensibly  tends  to  bring  upon  its 
victim  a  woeful  mass  of  positive  ills,  public  and  personal,  to  put  him 
under  the  vile  tyranny  of  devouring  lusts,  to  induce  deathlike  enerva- 
tion and  disease  in  his  whole  being,  to  pervade  his  consciousness  with 
the  wretched  gnawings  of  remorse  and  shame,  and  with  the  timorous, 
tormenting  sense  of  guilt,  discord,  alienation,  and  condemnation. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  negative  punishment  for  impurity  and 
wrong-doing,  less  gross  and  visible  than  the  ibrmer,  but  equally  real  and 
much  more  to  be  dreaded.  Sin  snatches  from  a  man  the  prerogatives  of 
eternal  life,  by  brutalizing  and  deadening  his  nature,  sinking  the  spirit 
with  its  delicate  delights  in  the  body  and  its  coarse  satisfactions,  making 
him  insensible  to  his  highest  good  and  glory,  lowering  him  in  the  scale 
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of  being  away  from  God,  shutting  the  gates  of  heaven  against  him,  and 
leaving  him  to  wallow  in  the  mire.  The  wages  of  sin  is  misery,  and  its 
gift  is  a  degradation  which  prevents  any  elevation  to  true  happiness. 
These  positive  and  negative  retributions,  however  delayed  or  disguised, 
will  come  where  they  are  deserved,  and  will  not  fail.  Do  a  wrong  deed 
from  a  bad  motive,  and,  though  you  fled  on  the  pinions  of  the  incon- 
ceivable lightning  from  one  end  of  infinite  space  to  the  other,  the  fated 
penalty  would  chase  you  through  eternity  but  that  you  should  pay  its 
debt ;  or,  rather,  the  penalty  is  grappling  with  you  from  within  on  the 
instant, — is  a  part  of  you. 

Thirdly,  if,  by  the  searing  of  his  conscience  and  absorption  in  the 
world,  a  sinner  escapes  for  a  season  the  penal  consequences  threatened  in 
the  law,  and  does  not  know  how  miserable  he  is,  and  thinks  he  is  happy, 
yet  let  him  remember  that  the  remedial,  restorative  process  through 
which  he  must  pass,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  next,  involves  a  concen- 
trated experience  of  expiatory  pangs,  as  is  shown  both  by  the  reason  of 
the  thing  and  by  all  relevant  analogies.  When  the  bad  man  awakes — as 
some  time  or  other  he  will  awake — to  the  infinite  perfections  and  unalter- 
able love  of  the  Father  whose  holy  commands  he  has  trampled  and 
whose  kind  invitations  he  has  spurned,  he  will  suffer  agonies  of  remorse- 
ful sorrow  but  faintly  shadowed  in  the  bitterness  of  Peter's  tears  when 
his  forgiving  Master  looked  on  him.  Such  is  the  common  deadness  of  our 
consciences  that  the  vices  of  our  corrupt  characters  are  far  from  appear- 
ing to  us  as  the  terrific  things  they  really  are.  Angels,  looking  under  the 
fleshly  garment  we  wear,  and  seeing  a  falsehood  or  a  sin  assimilated  as  a 
portion  of  our  being,  turn  away  with  such  feeling  as  we  should  experience 
at  beholding  a  leprous  sore  beneath  the  lifted  ermine  of  a  king.  A  well- 
taught  Christian  will  not  fail  to  contemplate  physical  death  as  a  stupen- 
dous, awakening  crisis,  one  of  whose  chief  effects  will  be  the  opening  to 
personal  consciousness,  in  the  most  vivid  manner,  of  all  the  realities  of 
character,  with  their  relations  towards  things  above  and  things  below 
himself. 

This  thought  leads  us  to  a  fourth  and  final  consideration,  more  import- 
ant than  the  previous.  The  tremendous  fact  that  all  the  inwrought 
elements  and  workings  of  our  being  are  self-retributive,  their  own  ex- 
ceeding great  and  sufiicient  good  or  evil,  independent  of  external  circum- 
stances and  sequences,  is  rarely  appreciated.  Men  overlook  it  in  their 
superficial  search  after  associations,  accompaniments,  and  efiects.  When 
all  tangible  punishments  and  rewards  are  wanting,  all  outward  penalties 
and  prizes  fiiil,  if  we  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  mysterious  facts  of  ex- 
perience we  shall  find  that  still  goodness  is  rewarded  and  evil  is  punished, 
because  "  the  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  can  itself,"  if  virtuous,  '*  make 
a  heaven  of  hell,''  if  wicked,  ''  a  hell  of  heaven.''  It  is  a  truth,  spring- 
ing from  the  very  nature  of  God  and  his  irreversible  relations  towards 
his  creatures,  that  his  united  justice  and  love  shall  follow  both  holiness 
and  iniquity  now  and  ever,  pouring  his  beneficence  upon  them  to  be  con- 
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verted  by  them  into  their  food  and  bliss  or  into  their  bane  and  misery. 
There  is,  then,  no  essential  need  of  adventitious  accompaniments  or 
results  to  justify  an<l  pay  the  good,  or  to  condemn  and  torture  the  bad, 
here  or  liereafter.  To  be  wise,  and  pure,  and  strong,  and  noble,  is  glory 
and  blessedness  enough  in  itself.  To  be  ignorant,  and  corrupt,  and 
mean,  and  feeble,  is  degradation  and  horror  enough  in  itself.  The  one 
abides  in  true  life,  the  other  in  moral  death;  and  that  is  sufBcient.  Even 
now,  in  this  world,  therefore,  the  swiffc  and  diversified  retributions  of 
men's  characters  and  lives  are  in  them  and  uj>on  them,  in  various  ways, 
and  to  a  niu<:h  greater  extent  than  they  arc  accustomed  to  think.  His- 
tory preaches  this  with  all  her  revealing  voices.  Philosophy  lays  it  bare, 
and  j)oints  ever^'  finger  at  the  flaming  bond  that  binds  innocence  to 
peace,  guilt  to  remorse.  It  is  the  substance  of  the  gospel,  empliatically 
pronounced.  And  the  clear  experience  of  every  sensitive  soul  confirms 
its  truth,  echoing  through  the  silent  corridors  of  the  conscience  the 
declarations  which  fell  in  ancient  Judea  from  the  Iii)s  of  Jesus  and  the 
pen  of  Paul: — *'  The  puro  in  heart  shall  see  God;''  **The  wages  of  sin  is 
death." 

We  will  briefly  sum  up  the  principal  positions  of  the  ground  we  have 
now  traversed.  To  be  enslaved  bv  the  senses  in  the  violation  of  the 
Divine  laws,  neglecting  the  mind  and  abusing  the  members,  is  to  l>e  dearl 
to  the  goodness  of  God,  the  joys  of  virtue,  and  the  hopes  of  heaven,  and 
alive  to  guilt,  anguish,  and  despair.  To  obey  the  will  of  God  in  love, 
keeping  the  boily  under,  and  cherishing  a  pure  soul,  is  to  l>e  dead  to  the 
evil  of  the  world,  the  goading  of  passions,  and  the  fears  of  punishment, 
and  alive  to  innocence,  happiness,  and  faith.  Accortling  to  the  natural 
plan  of  things  from  the  dawn  of  creation,  the  flesh  was  intended  to  fall  into 
the  ground,  but  the  spirit  to  rise  into  heaven.  Sullering  is  the  retributive 
result  and  accumulated  merit  of  iniquity:  while  eiyoyment  is  the  gift 
of  God  and  the  fruit  of  conformity  to  his  law.  To  receive  the  instruc- 
tions of  Christ  and  obey  them  with  the  whole  heart,  walking  after  his 
example,  is  to  be  quickened  from  that  deadly  misery  into  this  living 
blessedness.  The  inner  life  of  truth  and  goodness  thus  revealed  and 
proposed  to  men,  its  personal  experience  being  once  obtained,  is  an  im- 
mortal possession,  a  conscious  fount  springing  up  unto  eternity  through 
the  beneficent  decree  of  the  Father,  to  play  forever  in  the  light  of  his 
smile  and  the  shadow  of  his  arm.  Such  are  the  great  component  ele- 
ments of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  life  and  death,  both  present  and 
eternal. 

The  purely  interior  character  of  the  genuine  teachings  of  Cliristianitj 
on  this  subject  is  strikingly  evident  in  the  foregoing  epitome.  The 
essential  thing  is  simply  that  the  hate-life  of  error  and  sin  is  inherent 
alienation  from  God,  in  slavery,  wretchedness,  death  ;  while  the  love-life 
of  truth  and  virtue  is  inherent  communion  with  God,  in  conscious  freedom 
and  blessedness.  Here  pure  Christianity  leaves  the  subject,  declaring 
this  with  authority,  but  not  pretending  to  clear  up  the  mysteries  or  set 
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forth  the  details  of  the  subject.  Whatever  in  the  New  Testament  goes 
beyond  this  and  meddles  with  minute  external  circumstances  we  regard 
as  a  corrupt  addition  or  mixture  drawn  from  various  Gentile  and 
Pharisaic  sources  and  erroneously  joined  with  the  authentic  words  of 
Christ.  What  we  maintain  in  regard  to  the  apostles  and  the  early 
Christians  in  general  is  not  so  much  that  they  failed  to  grasp  the  deep 
spiritual  principles  of  the  Master's  teaching,  not  that  they  were  essen- 
tially in  error,  but  that,  while  they  held  the  substance  of  the  Savior's 
true  thoughts,  they  also  held  additional  notions  which  were  errors  re- 
tained from  their  Pharisaic  education  and  only  partially  modified  by 
their  succeeding  Christian  culture, — a  set  of  traditional  and  mechanical 
conceptions.  These  errors,  we  repeat,  concern  not  the  heart  and  essence 
of  ideas,  but  their  form  and  clothing.  For  instance,  Christ  teaches  that 
there  is  a  heaven  for  the  faithful ;  the  apostles  suppose  that  it  is  a  located 
region  over  the  firmament.  The  dying  Stephen  said,  **  Behold,  I  see  the 
heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God." 
Again:  Christ  teaches  that  there  is  a  banishment  for  the  wicked;  the 
apostles  suppose  that  it  is  into  a  located  region  under  the  earth.  In 
accordance  with  the  theological  dogmas  of  their  time  and  countrymen, 
with  such  modification  as  the  peculiar  character,  teachings,  and  life  of 
Jesus  enforced,  they  believed  that  sin  sent  through  the  black  gates  of 
Sheol  those  who  would  otherwise  have  gone  through  the  glorious  doors 
of  heaven ;  that  Christ  would  return  from  heaven  soon,  raise  the  dead 
from  the  under-world,  judge  them,  rebanish  the  reprobate,  establish  his 
perfect  kingdom  on  earth,  and  reascend  to  heaven  with  his  elect.  That 
these  distinctive  notions  came  into  the  New  Testament  through  the 
mistakes  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  apostles,  how  can  any  candid 
and  competent  scholar  doubt  ?*  In  the  first  place,  the  process  whereby 
these  conceptions  were  transmitted  and  assimilated  from  Zoroastrian 
Persia  to  Pharisaic  Judea  is  historically  traceable.  Secondly,  the  brevity 
and  vagueness  of  the  apostolic  references  to  eschatology,  and  their  per- 
fect harmony  with  known  Pharisaic  beliefs,  prove  their  mutual  consonance 
and  the  derivation  of  the  later  from  the  earlier.  If  the  supposed  Chris- 
tian views  had  been  unheard  of  before,  their  promulgators  would  have 
taken  pains  to  define  them  carefully  and  give  detailed  expositions  of 
them.  Thirdly,  it  was  natural — almost  inevitable — that  the  apostles  would 
retain  at  least  some  of  their  original  peculiarities  of  belief,  and  mix  them 
with  their  new  ideas,  unless  they  were  prevented  by  an  infallible  inspira^ 
tion.  Of  the  presence  of  any  such  infallibility  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
evidence ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  demonstration  of  its  absence. 
For  they  differed  among  themselves,— OArried  on  violent  controversies  on 
important  points.    Paul  says  of  Peter,  **  I  withstood  him  to  the  face." 

*  EKhfttotogle^  Oder  die  Lehre  ron  den  Letzten  Dlngen.  Mit  benonderer  Rdckdicht  anf  die  frangbiire 
IrrUrs  Tom  Dadet.  BmwU  1840.  De  Wette  Interprets  the  doctrine  of  Chriiit's  descent  into  Hadet 
M  A  myth  derived  from  the  idea  that  he  wai  the  Suvior  not  only  of  liia  living  fullowcra  bat  wlm 
of  the  beathen  and  Um  dead.    Bibl.  DogmaUk,  a.  272. 
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The  Gentile  and  Judaic  dissensions  shook  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Apostolic  Church.  Paul  and  Barnahas  "  had  a  sharp  controversy,  inso- 
much that  they  parted  asunder/'  Almost  every  commentator  and  scholar 
worthy  of  notice  has  heen  compelled  to  admit  the  error  of  the  apostles 
in  expecting  the  visible  return  of  Christ  in  their  own  day.  And,  if  they 
erred  in  that,  they  might  in  other  matters.  Tlie  progress  of  positive 
science  and  the  improvement  of  philosophical  thought  have  rendered 
the  mechanical  dogmas  popularly  associated  ivith  Cliristianity  incredible 
to  enlightened  minds.  For  this  reason,  as  for  many  others,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  teacher  to  show  that  those  dogmas  are  not  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  gospel,  but  only  an  adventitious  element  imported  into 
it  from  an  earlier  and  unauthoritative  system.  Take  away  these  in- 
congruous and  outgrown  errors,  and  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  will  be 
seen,  and  will  bo  seen  to  be  the  everlasting  truth  of  God. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  actual  influence  of  Cliristianity,  wherever 
it  has  spread,  in  establishing  among  men  a  faith  in  immortality,  we  must 
specify  six  soimrate  considerations.  First,  tlie  immediate  reception  of 
the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Clirist  as  a  miraculous  and  typical  fact^ 
putting  an  infallible  seal  on  his  teachings,  and  demonstrating,  even  to  the 
senses  of  men,  the  reality  of  a  heavenly  life,  was  an  extremely  potent 
influence  in  giving  form  and  vigor  to  faith, — more  potent  for  ages  than 
every  thing  else  combined.  The  image  of  the  victorious  Christ  taken 
up  to  heaven  and  glorified  there  forever, — this  image,  pictured  in  every 
believer's  mind,  Btinmlate<l  the  imagination  and  kept  an  ideal  vision  of 
heaven  in  constant  remembrance  as  an  apprehended  reality.  "  There  is 
Jesu9,''  they  said,  pointing  up  to  heaven ;  **  and  there  one  day  we  shall  be 
with  him.*' 

Secondly,  the  obloquy  and  desertion  experienced  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians threw  them  back  upon  a  double  strength  of  spiritual  faith,  and 
opened  to  them  an  intensifieil  communion  with  God.  As  worldly  goods 
and  pleasures  were  sacrificed,  the  more  i>owerful  became  their  perception 
of  moral  truths  and  their  grasp  of  invisible  treasures.  The  more  fiercely 
they  were  assailed,  the  dearer  became  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered, 
and  the  more  profoundly  the  moral  springs  of  faith  were  stirred  in  their 
souls.  The  natural  revulsion  of  their  souls  was  from  destitution,  con- 
tempt, peril,  and  pain  on  earth  to  a  more  vivid  and  magnified  trust  in  a 
great  reward  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven. 

Thirdly,  the  unflinching  zeal  kindled  in  the  early  confessors  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  sublime  heroism  shown  by  them  amidst  the  awful  tortures 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  persecuting  Jews  and  Romans,  reacted  on  their 
brethren  to  give  profounder  firmness  and  new  intensity  to  their  faith  in 
a  glorious  life  beyond  the  grave.  The  Christians  thrown  into  the  amphi- 
theatre to  the  lions  calmly  kneeled  in  prayer,  and  to  the  superstitious 
bystanders  a  bright  nimbus  seemed  to  play  around  their  brows  and  heaven 
to  be  opened  above.  As  they  perished  at  the  stake,  amidst  brutal  jeers 
and  shrivelling  flames,  serenely  maintaining  their  profession,  and  calling 
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on  Christ,  over  the  lurid  vista  of  smoke  and  fire  broke  on  their  rapt 
vision  the  blessed  splendors  of  Paradise;  and  their  joy  seemed,  to  the 
enthusiastic  believers  around,  no  less  than  a  Divine  inspiration,  confirm- 
ing their  faith,  and  preaching,  through  the  unquestionable  truthfulness 
of  martyrdom,  the  certainty  of  immortal  life. .  The  survivors  celebrated 
the  anniversaries  of  the  martyrs'  deaths  as  their  birthdays  into  the  end- 
less life. 

Fourthly,  another  means  by  which  Christianity  operated  to  deepen  and 
spread  a  belief  in  the  future  life  was,  indirectly,  through  its  influence  in 
calling  out  and  cultivating  the  affections  of  the  heart.  The  essence  of 
the  gospel — in  theory,  as  taught  by  all  its  teachers,  in  fact,  as  incarnated 
by  Christ,  and  in  practice,  as  working  in  history — is  love.  From  the  first 
it  condemned  and  tended  to  destroy  all  the  coldness  and  hatred  of 
human  hearts ;  and  it  strove  to  elicit  and  foster  every  kindly  sentiment 
and  generous  impulse, — to  draw  its  disciples  together  by  those  yearning 
ties  of  sympathy  and  devotion  which  instinctively  demand  and  divinely 
prophesy  an  eternal  union  in  a  better  world.  The  more  mightily  two 
human  hearts  love  each  other,  the  stronger  will  be  their  spontaneous 
longing  for  immortality.  The  unrivalled  revelation  of  the  disinterested 
love  of  God  made  by  Christianity,  and  its  effect  in  refining  and  increasing 
the  love  of  men,  have  contributed  in  a  most  important  degree  to  sanction 
and  diffuse  the  faith  in  a  blessed  life  reserved  for  men  hereafter.  One 
remarkable  specification  may  be  noticed.  The  only  pagan  description 
of  children  in  the  future  life  is  that  given  by  some  of  the  classic  poets, 
who  picture  the  infant  shades  lingering  in  groups  around  the  dismal 
gates  of  the  under-world,  weeping  and  wailing  because  they  could  never 
find  admittance. 

**  Continuo  aadltsB  roces,  ragitiu  et  Insent, 
InfiiDtftinquo  animie  flentes  in  lliniue  primo." 

Go  the  long  round  of  the  pagan  heavens,  you  will  find  no  trace  of  a 
child.  Children  were  withered  blossoms  blown  to  oblivion.  The  soft 
breezes  that  fanned  the  Blessed  Isles  and  played  through  the  perennial 
summer  of  Elysium  blew  upon  no  infant  brows.  The  grave  held  all  the 
children  very  fast.  By  the  memorable  words,  **  Of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  Christ  unbarred  the  portals  of  the  future  world  and  revealed 
therein  hosts  of  angelic  children.  Ever  since  then  children  have  been 
seen  in  heaven.  The  poet  has  sung  that  the  angel-child  is  first  on  the 
wing  to  welcome  the  parent  home.  Painters  have  shown  us,  in  their 
visions  of  the  blessed  realms,  crowds  of  cherubs, — have  shown  us 

**  How  at  the  Almighty  Father's  hand. 
Nearest  tlie  throne  of  llring  light, 
The  choirs  of  infant  seraphs  stand. 
And  dazzling  shine  where  all  are  bright.' 

Fifthly,  the  triumphant  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  world  has 
thrown  the  prestige  of  public  opinion,  the  imposing  authority  of  general 
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affirmation  and  acceptance,  around  its  component  doctrines— chief 
among  which  is  the  doctrine  of  immortality — and  secured  in  their  behalf 
the  resistless  influences  of  current  custom  and  education.  From  the  time 
the  gospel  was  acknowledges]  by  a  nation  as  the  true  religion,  each  gene- 
ration grew  up  by  habitual  tutelage  to  an  implicit  belief  in  the  future 
life.  It  became  a  dogma  not  to  be  questioned.  And  the  reception  of  it 
was  made  more  reasonable  and  easy  by  the  great  superiority  of  its  moral 
features  over  those  of  the  relative  superstitions  embodied  in  the  ethnic 
religions  which  Christianity  displaced. 

Finally,  Christianity  has  exerted  no  small  influence  both  in  expressing 
and  imparting  faith  in  immortality  by  means  of  the  art  to  which  it  has 
given  birth.  The  Christian  ritual  and  symbolism,  which  culminated  in 
the  Middle  Age,  from  the  very  first  had  their  vitality  and  signiflcance  in 
the  truth  of  another  life.  Every  phase  and  article  of  them  implied,  and 
with  mut«  or  vocal  articulation  proclaimed,  the  superiority  and  survival 
of  mind  and  heart,  the  truth  of  the  gospel  history,  the  reality  of  the 
opened  heaven.  Who,  in  the  excited  atmosphere,  amidst  the  dangers, 
living  traditions,  and  dramatic  enactments  of  that  time,  could  behold  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  listen  to  a  mighty  chant,  kneel  beside  a  holy 
tomb,  or  gaze  on  a  painting  of  a  gospel  scene,  without  feeling  that  the 
stoiy  of  Christ's  ascent  to  God  was  true,  being  assured  that  elsewhere 
than  on  earth  there  was  a  life  for  the  believer,  and  in  rapt  imagination 
seeing  visions  of  the  supernatural  kingdom  unveiled? 

The  inmost  thought  or  sentiment  of  me<lia>val  art — to  adapt  a  remark- 
able passage  from  Heine* — was  the  depression  of  the  body  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  soul.  Statues  of  martyrs,  pictures  of  crucifixions,  dying 
saints,  pale,  faint  sufferers,  drooping  heads,  long,  thin  arms,  meager 
bones,  poor,  awkwardly-hung  drosses,  emaciated  features  celestially  illu- 
minated by  faith  and  love,  expressed  the  Christian  selfnlenial  and  un- 
earthliness.  Architecture  enforced  the  same  lesson  as  sculpture  and 
painting.  Entering  a  cathedral,  we  at  once  feel  the  soul  exalted,  the 
flesh  degraded.  The  inside  of  the  dome  is  itself  a  hollow  cross,  and  we 
walk  there  witliin  the  very  witness-work  of  martyrdom.  Tlie  gorgeous 
windows  fling  their  red  and  green  lights  upon  us  like  drops  of  blood  and 
decay.  Funereal  music  wails  and  fades  away  along  the  dim  arches. 
Under  our  feet  are  gravestones  and  corruption.  With  the  colossal 
columns  the  soul  climbs  aloft,  loosing  itself  from  the  body,  which  sinks 
to  the  floor  as  a  weary  weed.  And  when  we  look  on  one  of  these  vast 
Gothic  structures  from  without,  so  air>',  graceful,  tender,  transparent,  it 
seems  cut  out  of  one  piece,  or  may  be  taken  for  an  ethereal  lace-work  of 
marble.  Then  only  do  wo  feel  the  power  of  the  inspiration  which  could 
so  suIkIuo  even  stone  that  it  shines  spectrally  possessed,  and  make  the 
most  insensate  of  materials  voice  forth  the  grand  teaching  of  Christianity, 
— the  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh. 

*  Die  RomantLsclie  Schul«,  buch  I. 
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In  these  six  ways,  therefore, — ^by  placing  a  tangible  image  of  it  in  the 
imagination  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ, — by  the  powerful  stirring 
of  the  springs  of  moral  faith  through  the  persecutions  that  attended  its 
confession, — ^by  tlie  apparent  inspiration  of  the  martyrs  who  died  in  its 
strength, — ^by  calling  out  the  latent  force  of  the  heart's  affections  that 
crave  it, — by  the  moulding  powder  of  establishment,  custom,  and  educa- 
tion,— ^by  the  spiritualizing,  vision-conjuring  effect  of  its  worship  and  art, 
—has  Christianity  done  a  work  of  incalculable  extent  in  strengthening 
the  world's  belief  in  a  life  to  come.^ 

A  remarkable  evidence  of  the  impression  Christianity  carried  before  it 
is  furnished  by  an  incident  in  the  history  of  the  missionary  Paulinus. 
He  had  preached  before  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria.  An  old  earl 
stood  up  and  said,  **  The  life  of  man  seems,  when  compared  with  what  is 
hidden,  like  the  sparrow,  who,  as  you  sit  in  your  hall,  with  your  thanes 
and  attendants,  warmed  by  the  blazing  fire,  flies  through.  As  he  flics 
through  from  door  to  door,  he  enjoys  a  brief  escape  from  the  chilling 
storms  of  rain  and  snow  without.  Again  he  goes  forth  into  the  winter 
and  vanishes.  So  seems  the  short  life  of  man.  If  this  new  doctrine 
brings  us  something  more  certain,  in  my  mind  it  is  worthy  of  adoption.*'* 

The  most  glorious  triumph  of  Christianity  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  life  was  in  imparting  a  character  of  impartialness  and  universality 
to  the  proud,  oligarchib  faith  which  had  previously  excluded  from  it  the 
great  multitude  of  men.  The  lofty  conceptions  of  the  fate  of  the  soul 
cherished  by  the  illustrious  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Home  were  not 
shared  by  the  commonalty  until  the  gospel — its  right  hand  touching  the 
throne  of  God,  its  left  clasping  humanity — announced  in  one  breath  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

**  Their  highest  lore  was  for  the  few  oonceired. 
By  ichoulB  discussed,  but  not  by  crowds  beliered. 
The  angol-ladder  clomb  the  beaTenly  steep. 
But  at  its  foot  the  priesthoods  lay,  asleep. 
They  did  not  preach  to  nations,  *  Lo,  your  Ood  I* 
No  thousands  foUow'd  where  their  footsteps  troil: 
Kot  to  the  fishermen  they  said,  *  Arisel' 
Not  to  the  lowly  offer'd  they  the  rkies. 
Wisdom  was  theirs :  alas  I  what  men  most  need 
Is  no  sect's  wisdom,  but  the  people's  creed. 
Then,  not  for  schools,  but  fur  the  human  kind, 
The  uncultured  reason,  the  unletter'd  mind, 
The  poor,  the  oppress'd,  the  laborer,  and  the  slare, 
God  said,  *  Be  light!'— and  light  was  oa  the  gravel 
No  more  alone  to  sage  and  hero  giren, — 
For  all  wide  oped  the  Impartial  gates  of  heaven.'** 


TOoinp«n  BeDgd*B   essay.  Quid  Doctrina  de  Animamm   Immortalitote  Rellglonl  ChrisUaiui 

beat. 

•  Teseralito  Bede,  book  U.  ch.  sir.  *  Bolwer,  New  Tlmon,  part  ir. 
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CHRISTIAN  THOUGHTS   CONCERNING  A  FUTURE 

LIFE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PATRISTIC  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

With  reference  to  the  present  subject,  we  shall  consider  the  period  of 
the  Church  Fathers  as  including  the  nine  centuries  succeeding  the  close 
of  the  apostolic  age.  It  extends  from  Clement,  Barnabas,  and  Ilermas  to 
(Ecumenius  and  Gerbert. 

The  principal  components  of  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life  held 
during  this  period,  though  showing  some  diversities  and  changes,  are  in 
their  prevailing  features  of  one  consistent  type,  constituting  the  belief 
which  would  in  any  of  those  centuries  have  been  generally  recognised 
by  the  Church  as  orthodox. 

For  reasons  previously  given,  we  believe  that  Jesus  himself  taught  a 
purely  moral  doctrine  concerning  the  future  life, — a  doctrine  free  from 
arbitrary,  mechanical,  or  sacerdotal  peculiarities.  With  experimental 
knowledge,  with  inspired  insight,  with  fullest  authority,  he  set  forth  con- 
clusions agreeing  with  the  wisest  philosophy  and  confirmatory  of  our 
noblest  hopes, — namely,  that  a  conscious  immortality  awaits  the  soul  in 
the  many  mansions  of  the  Father's  house,  which  it  enters  on  leaving  the 
body,  and  where  its  experience  will  depend  upon  ethical  and  spiritual 
conditions.  To  this  simple  and  sublime  doctrine  announced  by  Jesus,  so 
rational  and  satisfactory,  we  believe — for  reasons  already  explained — ^that 
the  apostles  joined  various  additional  and  modifying  notions.  Judaic  and 
Gentile,  such  as  the  local  descent  of  Christ  into  the  prison-world  of  the 
dead,  his  mission  there,  his  visible  second  coming,  a  bodily  resurrection, 
a  universal  scenic  judgment,  and  other  kindred  views.  The  Bum  of  re- 
sults thus  reached  the  Fathers  developed  in  great<?r  detail,  distinguishing 
and  emphasizing  them,  and  also  still  further  corrupting  them  with  some 
8U4 
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additional  conceptions  and  fancies,  Greek  and  Oriental,  speculative  and 
imaginative.  The  peculiar  theological  w<vk  of  the  apostles  in  regard  to 
this  sul^ect  was  the  organizing  of  the  Persian-Jewish  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees,  with  a  ChristiMi  complement. and  modifications,  around  the 
person  of  Chriat^  md  fixing  so  near  in  the  immediate  future  the  period 
when  itwa»  to  be  consummated  that  it  might  be  looked  for  at  any  time. 
The  peculiar  theological  work  of  the  Fathers  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
thus  formed  by  the  apostles  was  twofold.  First,  being  disappointed  of 
the  expected  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ,  they  developed  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  the  dead  more  fully,  and  made  it  more  prominent. 
Secondly,  in  the  course  of  the  long  and  vehement  controversies  which 
sprang  up,  they  were  led  to  complete  and  systematize  their  theology,  to 
define  their  terms,  to  explain  and  defend  their  doctrines,  comparing 
them'  together  and  attempting  to  harmonize  them  with  history,  reason, 
and  ethics,  as  well  as  with  Scripture  and  tradition.  In  this  way  the 
patristic  mind  became  familiar  with  many  processes  of  thought,  with 
many  special  details,  and  with  some  general  principles,  quite  foreign  to 
the  apostolic  mind.  Meanwhile,  defining  and  systematizing  went  on, 
loose  notions  hardened  into  rigid  dogmas,  free  thought  was  hampered  by 
authority,  the  scheme  generally  received  assumed  the  title  of  orthodox, 
anathematizing  all  who  dared  to  dissent,  and  the  fundamental  outlines 
of  the  patristic  eschatology  were  firmly  established.* 

In  seeking  to  understand  and  to  give  an  exposition  of  this  scheme  of 
iaith,  we  have,  besides  various  collateral  aids,  three  chief  guidances.  First, 
we  possess  the  symbols  or  confessions  of  faith  put  forth  by  several  of  the 
leading  theologians  of  those  times,  or  by  general  councils,  and  openly 
adopted  as  authority  in  many  of  the  churches, — ^the  creed  falsely  called 
the  Apostles',  extant  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the  creed 
of  Arius,  that  of  Cyril,  the  Niceno  creed,  the  creed  falsely  named  the 
Athanasian,  and  others.  Secondly,  we  have  the  valuable  assistance 
afforded  by  the  treatises  of  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  Augustine, 
and  others  still  later,  on  the  heresies  that  had  arisen  in  the  Church, — 
treatises  which  make  it  easy  to  infer,  by  contrast  and  construction,  what 
was  considered  orthodox  from  the  statement  of  what  was  acknowledged 
heretical.  And,  thirdly,  abundant  resources  are  afforded  us  in  the  extant 
theological  dissertations  and  historical  documents  of  the  principal 
ecclesiastical  authors  of  the'  time  in  review, — a  cycle  of  well-known 
names,  sweeping  from  Theophilus  of  Antioch  to  Photius  of  Byzantium, 
from  Cyprian  of  Carthage  to  Maurus  of  Mentz.  We  think  that  any 
candid  person,  mastering  these  sources  of  information  in  the  illustrating 
and  discriminating  light  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  previous  and 
the  succeeding  related  opinions,  will  recognise  in  the  following  abstract 


>  Bretschnelder,  Was  l«hrra  die  KU«^ten  Kirchenvkter  Uber  die  EntKtt'lmng  der  SUnde  and  dot 
Todn,  Adam*!  Terg«hen  and  dio  VenOlinang  darch  Christum.  OppoaitioDsschrift,  band  vill.  hft.  3, 
M.  880-407. 
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a  fair  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  a  fiiture  life  as  it  waa  held  by  the 
orthodox  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  period  extending  from 
the  first  to  the  tenth  century. 

Before  proceeding  to  set  forth  the  common  patristic  scheme,  a  few 
preliminary  remarks  are  necessary  in  relation  to  some  of  the  peculiar, 
prominent  features  of  Origen's  theolog}*,  and  in  relation  to  the  rival  sys- 
tems of  Augustine  and  Felagius.  Origen  was  a  man  of  vast  learning, 
passionately  fond  of  philosophy ;  and  ho  modifyingly  mingled  a  great 
many  Oriental  and  Platonic  notions  with  his  theology.  He  imagined 
that  innumerable  worlds  like  this  had  existed  and  perished  before  it, 
and  that  innumerable  others  will  do  so  after  it  in  endless  succession.'  Ue 
held  that  all  souls — whether  devils,  men,  angels,  or  of  whatever  rank — 
were  of  the  same  nature ;  that  all  who  exist  in  material  bodies  are  im- 
prisoned in  them  as  a  punishment  for  sins  committed  in  a  previous 
state ;  the  fig-leaves  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  dressed  after  their  sin 
were  the  fleshly  bodies  they  wore  compelled  to  assume  on  being  expelled 
from  the  Paradise  of  their  previous  existence;  that  in  proportion  to 
their  sins  they  are  confine<l  in  subtile  or  gross  bodies  of  adjusted  grades 
until  by  penance  and  wisdom  they  slowly  win  their  deliverance, — this 
gradual  descent  and  ascent  of  souls  being  figuratively  represented  by 
Jacob's  ladder ;  that  all  punishments  and  rewards  are  exactly  fitted  to 
the  degree  of  sin  or  merit,  without  possibility  of  failure;  that  all  suffer- 
ing—even that  in  the  lowest  hell — is  benevolent  and  remedial,  so  that 
even  the  worst  spirits,  including  Satan  himself,  shall  after  a  time  be  re- 
stored to  heaven ;  that  this  alternation  of  fall  and  restoration  sliall  be 
continued  so  often  as  the  cloy  and  satiety  of  heavenly  bliss,  or  the  pre- 
ponderant power  of  temptation,  pen'ert  free  will  into  sin.*  He  declared 
that  it.  was  impossible  to  explain  the  phenomena  and  experience  of 
human  life,  or  to  justify  the  ways  of  God,  except  by  admitting  that  souls 
sinned  in  a  pre-existcnt  state.  lie  was  ignorant  of  the  modern  doctrine 
of  vicarious  atonement,  considered  as  placation  or  satbfaction,  and  re- 
garded Christ's  suffering  not  as  a  substitute  for  ours,  but  as  having  merely 
the  same  efficacy  in  kind  as  the  death  of  any  innocent  person,  only  more 
eminent  in  degree.  He  represents  the  mission  of  Christ  to  be  to  show 
men  that  God  can  forgive  and  recall  them  from  sin,  banishment,  and 
hell,  and  to  furnish  them,  in  various  ways,  helps  and  incitements  to  win 
salvation.  The  foregoing  assertions,  and  other  kindred  points,  are  well 
established  by  Mosheim,  in  his  exposition  of  the  characteristic  views  of 
Origen.* 

The  famous  controversy  between  Augustine  and  Pelagius  shook  Chris- 
tendom  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  has  rolled  its  echoing  results  even 
to  the  theological  shores  of  to-day.     Augustine  was  more  Calvinistic  in 


•  De  Prindpiis,  lib.  iU.  c*p.  6.  *  Ibid.  Ub.  iL  cap.  0, 10. 

4  CommenUriei  on  tho  AfTain  of  the  Christians  in  the  First  Three  Ontnilei:  Third  Oentuy 
•ects.  27-29. 
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his  doctrines  than  the  Fathers  before  him,  and  even  than  most  of  those 
after  him.  In  a  ft»w  particulars  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  Fathers  really 
agreed  more  nearly  with  Pelagius  than  with  him.  But  his  system  pre- 
vailed, and  was  publicly  adopted  for  all  Christendom  by  the  third  gene- 
ral council  at  Ephesus  in  the  year  431.  Yet  some  of  its  principles,  in 
their  full  force,  were  actually  not  accepted.  For  instance,  his  dogma  of 
unconditional  election — that  some  were  absolutely  predestinated  to  eter- 
nal salvation,  others  to  eternal  damnation — has  never  been  taught  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  When  Gottschalk  urged  it  in  the  ninth  century, 
it  was  condemned  as  a  heresy  ;^  and  among  the  Protestants  in  the  six- 
teenth century  Calvin  was  obliged  to  fight  for  it  against  odds.  Augus- 
tine's belief  must  therefore  be  taken  as  a  representation  of  the  general 
patristic  belief  only  with  caution  and  with  qualifications.  The  distinctive 
views  of  Augustine  as  contrasted  with  those  of  Pelagius  were  as  follow.* 
Augustine  held  that,  by  Adam's  fault,  a  burden  of  sin  was  entailed  on 
all  souls,  dooming  them,  without  exception,  to  an  eternal  banishment 
in  the  infernal  world.  Pelagius  denied  the  doctrine  of  **  original  sin," 
and  made  each  one  responsible  only  for  his  own  personal  sins.  Augustine 
taught  that  baptism  was  necessary  to  free  its  subject  from  the  power 
which  the  devil  had  over  the  soul  on  account  of  original  sin,  and  that  all 
would  infallibly  be  doomed  to  hell  who  were  not  baptized,  except,  first, 
the  ancient  saints,  who  foreknew  the  evangelic  doctrines  and  believed, 
and,  secondly,  the  martyrs,  whose  blood  was  their  baptism.  Pelagius 
claimed  that  Christian  baptism  was  only  necessary  to  secure  an  entrance 
into  heaven :  infants  and  good  men,  if  unbaptized,  would  enjoy  a  happy 
immortality  in  Paradise,  but  they  never  could  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Augustine  affirmed  that  Adam's  sin  destroyed  the  freedom 
of  the  will  in  the  whole  human  race.  Pelagius  asserted  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  will.  Augustine  declared  that  a  few  were  arbitrarily 
elected  to  salvation  from  eternity,  and  that  Christ  died  only  for  them. 
Pelagius  tAught  that  salvation  or  reprobation  depended  on  personal  de- 
serts, and  that  the  Divine  election  was  merely  through  prescience  of 
merits.  Augustine  said  that  saving  grace  was  supernatural,  irresistible, 
unattainable  by  human  effort.  Pelagius  said  it  might  be  won  or  resisted 
by  conformity  to  certain  conditions  in  each  person's  power.  Augustine 
believed  that  bodily  death  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  sin;^ 
Pelagius,  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  natural  law.  The  extensive,  various 
learning,  massive,  penetrating  mind,  and  remorseless  logical  consistency, 
of  Augustine,  enabled  him  to  gather  up  the  loose,  floating  theological 
elements  and  notions  of  the  time,  and  generalize  them  into  a  complete 
system,  in  striking  harmony,  indeed,  with  the  general  character  and 


*  HagenlMich,  Dofmengewhichte,  sect.  180. 

*  Wlicsen,  Angiutlnlsm  and  Peliigianliiin,  trans,  flmm  the  Oerman  by  R.  Emerson,  ch.  xix. ;  also  pp. 
«2,  GB,  7&,  70. 

V  In  Gen.  in».  ix.  cap.  10, 11 :  **  Parents  would  have  yielded  to  children  not  by  death,  but  by  trans- 
lation, and  would  hare  become  as  the  angels." 
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drift  of  patristic  thought,  but  carried  out  more  fully  in  its  details  and 
applied  more  unflinchingly  in  its  principles  than  had  been  done  before, 
and  therefore  in  some  of  its  dogmas  outstripping  the  current  convictions 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  dogma  of  election  was  too  revolting  and 
immoral  ever  to  win  universal  assent ;  and  few  could  have  the  heart  to 
unite  with  him  in  stigmatizing  the  whole  human  race  in  their  natural 
state  as  **  one  damned  batch  and  mass  of  perdition  I"  (eon^persio  damnata^ 
massa  perditionU.)  With  these  hints,  we  are  ready  to  advance  to  the  gene- 
ral patristic  scheme  of  eschatology.  The  exceptional  variations  and 
heresies  will  be  referred  to  afterwards. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  natural  state  of  men  under  the  law,  from  the 
time  of  Adam's  sin  to  the  time  of  Christ's  suffering, — their  moral  con- 
dition and  destination, — ^no  one  can  deny  that  the  Fathers  commonly 
supposed  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body  and  the  descent  of  the  soul  to 
the  under-world  were  a  penalty  brought  on  all  men  through  the  sin  of 
the  first  man.  Wherever  the  lengthening  line  of  human  generations  wan- 
dered, the  trail  of  the  serpent,  staYnp  of  depravity,  was  on  them,  sealing 
them  as  Death's  and  marking  them  for  the  Hadean  prison.  This  was 
the  indiscriminate  and  the  inevitable  doom.  There  is  no  need  of  citing 
proofs  of  this  statement,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  are  thronged  both  with  indirect  implications  and  with  explicit 
avowals  of  it. 

Secondly,  they  thought  that  Christ  came  from  heaven  to  redeem  men 
from  their  lost  state  and  subterranean  bondage  and  to  guide  them  to 
heaven.  Augustine,  and  perhaps  some  others,  maintained  that  he  came 
merely  to  effectuate  the  salvation  of  a  foreordained  few ;  but  undoubtedly 
the  common  belief  was  that  he  came  to  redeem  all  who  would  conform 
to  certain  conditions  which  he  proposed  and  made  feasible.  The  im- 
portant question  here  is.  What  did  the  Fathers  suppose  the  essence  of 
Christ's  redemptive  work  to  be  ?  and  how,  in  their  estimation,  did  he 
achieve  that  work?  Was  it  the  renewal  and  sanctification  of  human 
character  by  the  melting  power  of  a  proclamation  of  mercy  and  love 
from  God,  by  the  regenerating  influences  and  motives  of  the  truths  and 
appeals  spoken  by  his  lips,  illustrated  in  his  life,  and  brought  to  a  focus 
in  his  martyrKleath?  Certainly  this  was  too  plainly  and  prominently  a 
part  of  the  mission  of  Christ  ever  to  be  wholly  overlooked.  And  yet 
one  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  can  hardly  mistake  so 
widely  as  to  think  that  they  esteemed  this  the  principal  element  in 
Christ's  redemptive  work.  Was  the  essence  of  that  work,  then^  thia 
making  of  a  vicarious  atonement,  according  to  the  Calvinistio  interpreta- 
tion of  that  phrase,  the  offering  of  a  substitutional  anguish  sufiieient  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  inexorable  justice,  so  that  the  guilty  might  be  i>ar- 
doned  ?  No.  The  modern  doctrine  of  the  atonement — the  satisfaction- 
theor>%  as  it  is  called — was  unknown  to  the  Fathers.     It  was  developed, 

step  by  step,  after  many  centuries.^    It  did  not  receive  its  acknowledged 
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form  until  it  came  from  the  mind  of  the  great  Archbishop  of  Canterburjr, 
Anselm,  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  No  scholar  will  question  this 
confessed  fact.  •  What,  then,  were  the  essence  and  method  of  Christ's 
redemptive  mission  according  to  the  Fathers  ?  In  brief,  they  were  these. 
He  was,  as  they  believed,  a  superangelic  being,  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  God,  possessing  a  nature,  powers,  and  credentials  transcending  those 
delegated  to  any  other  being  below  God  himself.  He  became  flesh,  to 
seek  and  to  save  the  lost.  This  saving  work  was  done  not  by  his  mortal 
sufferings  alone,  but  by  the  totality  of  labors  extending  through  the 
whole  period  of  his  incarnation.  The  subjective  or  moral  part  of  his 
redemptive  mission  was  to  regenerate  the  characters  of  men  and  fit 
them  for  heaven  by  his  teachings  and  example ;  the  objective  or  physical 
part  was  to  deliver  their  souls  from  the  fatal  confinement  of  the  under- 
world and  secure  for  them  the  gracious  freedom  of  the  sky,  by  descend- 
ing himself  as  the  suppressing  conqueror  of  death  and  then  ascending 
aa  the  beckoning  pioneer  of  his  followers.  The  Fathers  did  not  select 
the  one  point  or  act  of  Christ's  death  as  the  pivot  of  human  redemption ; 
but  they  regarded  that  redemption  as  wrought  out  by  the  whole  of  his 
humiliation,  instruction,  example,  suffering,  and  triumph, — as  the  result- 
ant of  all  the  combined  acts  of  his  incarnate  drama.  Run  over  the 
relevant  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Lactontius, 
Cyril,  Ambrose,  Augustine  himself,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  the  rest 
of  the  prominent  authors  of  the  first  ten  centuries,  and  you  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  they  invariably  speak  of  redemp- 
tion, not  in  connection  with  Christ's  death  alone,  but  emphatically  in 
connection  with  the  group  of  ideas,  his  incarnation,  death,  descent, 
resurrection,  and  ascension !  For  the  most  part,  they  received  it  by 
tradition  as  a  fact,  without  much  philosophizing,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  sin  of  Adam,  all  men  were  doomed  to  die, — that  is,  to  leave  their 
bodies  and  descend  into  the  shadowy  realm  of  death.  They  also  accepted 
it  as  a  fact,  without  much  attempt  at  theoretical  explanation,  that  when 
CSirist,  the  sinless  and  resistless  Son  of  God,  died  and  went  thither, 
before  his  immaculate  Divinity  the  walls  fell,  the  devils  fled,  the  prisoners' 
chains  snapped,  and  the  power  of  Satan  was  broken.  They  received  it 
as  a  fact  that  through  the  mediation  of  Christ  the  original  boon  forfeited 
by  Atiam  was  to  be  restored,  and  that  men,  instead  of  undergoing  death 
and  banishment  to  Hades,  should  be  translated  to  heaven.  So  far  as 
they  had  a  theory  about  the  cause,  it  turned  on  two  simple  points :  first, 
the  free  grace  and  love  of  God ;  second,  the  self-sacrifice  and  sufficient 
power  of  Christ;  In  the  progressive  course  of  dogmatic  controversy, 
metaphysical  speculation,  and  desire  for  system,  explanations  have  been 
devised  in  a  hundred  different  forms,  from  that  of  Aquinas  to  that  of 
Calvin ;  from  that  of  Anselm  to  that  of  Grotius ;  from  that  of  Socinus 
to  that  of  Bushnell.  Tertullian  describes  the  profound  abyss  beneath 
the  grave,  in  the  bowels  of  tlie  earth,  where,  he  says,  all  the  dead  are 
detained  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  and  where  Christ  in  his  descent 
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made  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  his  companions.*  Augustine  says  that 
nearly  the  whole  Church  agreed  in  believing  that  Christ  delivered  Adam 
from  the  under-world  when  he  rose  thence  himself."®  One  must  be  very 
ignorant  on  the  subject  to  doubt  that  the  Fathers  attributed  unrivalled 
impoftance  to  the  literal  descent  of  Christ  into  the  abode  of  the 
departed." 

Thirdly,  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  what  were  the  conditions  proposed 
for  the  actual  attainment  of  personal  salvation  ?  It  was  the  orthodox 
belief  that  Christ  led  up  into  Paradise  with  him  the  ancient  saints  who 
were  awaiting  his  appearance  in  the  under-world :"  but  with  this  ex- 
ception it  was  not  supposed  that  he  saved  any  outright :  he  only  put  it 
in  their  power  to  save  themselves,  removing  the  previously  insuperable 
obstacles.  In  the  faith  of  those  who  accepted  the  dogma  of  predesti- 
nation, of  course,  the  presupposed  condition  of  actual  personal  salvation  was 
that  the  given  individual  should  become  one  of  the  elect  number.  But  it 
^eems  to  have  been  usually  believed  that  baptism  was  indispensable  to 
give  final  efficacy  to  the  decree  of  election  in  each  individual  case.*' 
Augustine  says,  "  All  are  born  under  the  power  of  the  devil,  held  in 
chains  by  him  as  a  jailer :  baptism  alone,  through  the  force  of  Christ's 
redemptive  work,  breaks  these  chains  and  secures  heaven."  In  regard 
to  this  necessity  of  baptism  Pelagius  agreed  with  his  great  adversary, 
saving  an  unessential  modification,  as  we  have  seen  before.  Tlie  same 
may  be  said  of  Cyprian,  TertuUian,  and  many  other  leading  Fathers. 
Again,  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed,  which  shows  the  prevalent  opinion 
of  the  Church  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  asserts  jthat  whoso  believes 
not  in  the  Trinity  and  kindred  dogmas  as  therein  laid  down  ''without 
doubt  shall  perish  everlastingly."  In  other  words,  assent  of  mind  to  the 
established  creed  of  the  Church  is  a  vital  condition  of  salvation.  Finally, 
in  the  writings  of  nearly  all  of  the  Fathers  we  find  frequent  declarations 
of  the  necessity  of  moral  virtue,  righteous  conduct,  and  piety,  as  a  con- 
dition of  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  example,  Augus- 
tine says,  **Such  as  have  been  baptized,  partaken  of  the  sacraments,  and 
remained  always  in  the  catholic  faith,  but  have  led  wicked  lives,  can  have 
no  hope  of  escaping  eternal  damnation.""  These  points  were  not 
sharply  defined,  authoritatively  established,  and  consistently  adhered  to; 
and  yet  there  was  a  pretty  general  agreement  among  the  body  of  the 
Fathers  that  for  actual  salvation  there  were  three  practical  necessary 
conditions, — ^baptism,  a  sound  faith,  a  good  life. 

Fourthly,  the  Fathers,  believed  that  none  of  the  righteous  dead  could 
be  admitted  into  heaven  itself,  the  abode  of  God  and  his  angels,  until 


•  De  Anima,  sects.  7  et  66.  V>  jcpist  CLXI V. 

11  Iluidokoper,  Belief  of  the  First  Three  Oentnrtee  concerning  Qirist^s  Misiion  to  the  UDder>World. 
u  Aiifi^tstine,  De  Civ.  Del.  lib.  xx.  cap.  xt. 
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after  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  holding  of  the  general  judg- 
ment; neither  were  any  of  the  reprobate  dead,  according  to  their  view, 
to  be  thrust  into  hell  itself  until  after  those  events ;  but  meaDwhile  all 
were  detained  in  an  intermediate  state, — the  justified  in  a  peaceful  region 
of  the  under-world  enjoying  some  foretaste  of  their  future  blesse<lness, 
the  condemned  in  a  dismal  region  of  the  same  under-world  suffering 
some  foretaste  of  their  future  torment.**  After  the  numerous  evidences 
given  in  previous  chapters  of  the  prevalence  of  this  view  among  the 
Fathers,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  cite  further  authorities  here.  We 
will  only  reply  to  an  objection  which  may  be  urged.  It  may  be  said,  the 
Fathers  believed  that  Enoch  and  £l\jah  were  translated  to  heaven,  also 
that  the  patriarchs,  whom  Christ  rescued  on  his  descent  to  Hades,  were 
admitted  thither,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  martyrs  by  special  privilege 
were  granted  entrance  there.  The  point  is  an  important  one.  The  reply 
tarns  on  the  broad  distinction  made  by  the  Fathers  between  heaven  and 
Paradise.  Some  of  the  Fathers  regarded  Paradise  as  one  division  of  the 
under-world ;  some  located  it  in  a  remote  and  blessed  region  of  the  earth ; 
others  thought  it  was  high  in  the  air,  but  below  the  dwelling-place  of 
God.**  Now,  it  was  to  "  Paradise,"  not  to  heaven,  that  the  dying  thief,  peni- 
tent on  the  cross,  was  promised  admission.  It  was  of  **  Paradise,''  not  of 
heaven,  that  Tertullian  said  **  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  perfect  key." 
So,  too,  when  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  others  speak  of  a  few  favored 
ones  delivered  from  the  common  fate  before  the  day  of  judgment,  it  is 
"  Paradise,"  and  not  heaven,  that  is  represented  as  being  thrown  open  to 
them.  Irenaeus  says,  '*  Those  who  were  translated  were  translated  to  the 
Paradise  whence  disobedient  Adam  was  driven  into  the  world."^^ 

A  notable  attempt  has  been  repeatedly  made — for  example,  by  the 
famous  Dr.  Coward,  by  Dodwell,  and  by  some  other  more  obscure  writers 
— to  prove  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  opposition  to  the 
Latin  Fathers,  denied  the  consciousness  of  the  soul  during  the  interval 
from  death  to  the  resurrection,  and  maintained  that  the  soul  died  with 
the  body  and  would  be  restored  with  it  at  the  last  day.  But  this  is  an 
error  arising  from  the  misinterpretation  of  the  figurative  terms  in  which 
the  Greek  Fathers  express  themselves.  Tatian,  Justin,  Theophilus,  and 
Irenseus  do  not  differ  from  the  others  in  reality,  but  only  in  words.  The 
opinion  that  the  soul  is  literally  mortal  is  erroneously  attributed  to 
those  Greek  Fathers,  who  in  truth  no  more  held  it  than  Tertullian  did. 
••The  death"  they  mean  is,  to  borrow  their  own  language,  "deprived 
of  the  rays  of  Divine  light,  to  bear  a  deathly  immortality,"  {in  immor- 
toRtaie  mortem  toUranteSf)  an  eternal  existence  in  the  ghostly  under-world." 


*  They  feel,  as  KoTKtiaa  mj9,  (De  Trioltate,  1.)  •  pn^vdicium  futuri  judicii.  See  alio  Erneetl, 
Kmoin.  <le  Veter.  Patram  Opinione  de  Statu  Medio  Animor.  a  Corpore  a^nnctoniin.  In  hia  Led. 
▲ead.iaE|».adnel»r. 

u  Rg,  aee  AmUroae,  De  Pandlaow 

n  AdT.  Htem^  lib.  t.  cap.  ▼. 

M  flee  thiM  point  ably  argued  In  an  academic  diaaertation  pnblisbed  at  Kttnigaberg,  1827,  bearing 
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The  concordant  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  as  to  the  intermediate  state  of 
the  dead  was  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  admitted  to  Paradise, 
they  were  in  the  under-world  waiting  the  fuhiess  of  time,  when  the  world 
should  be  judged  and  their  final  destination  be  assigned  to  them.  As 
TertuUian  says,  **  oonstituimus  omnem  aiiimam  apud  uiferos  sequatrari  in  diem 
Domini,*^ 

Finally,  the  Fathers  exjieoted  that  Christ  would  return  from  heaven, 
hold  a  general  day  of  judgment,  and  consummate  all  things.  The  earliest 
disi'iples  seem  to  have  looked  anxiously,  almost  from  hour  to  hour,  for 
that  awful  crisis.  But,  as  years  rolled  on  and  the  last  apostle  died, -and 
it  came  not,  the  date  was  fixed  more  remotely;  and,  as  other  years  passed 
away,  and  still  no  clear  signs  of  its  arrival  appeared,  the  date  grew  more 
and  more  indefinite.  Some  still  looked  for  the  solemn  dawn  speedily 
to  break ;  others  assigned  it  to  the  year  1000 ;  others  left  the  time  utterly 
vague ;  but  none  gave  up  the  doctrine.  All  agreed  that  sooner  or  later 
a  time  would  come  when  the  deep  sky  would  open,  and  Chrbt,  clothed 
in  terrors  and  surrounded  by  pomp  of  angels,  would  alight  on  the  globe, 
— ^when 

''The  angel  of  the  trumpet 
Shall  iipUt  the  diarnel  earth 
With  hia  blaat  so  clear  and  brare. 
And  qalcken  the  chamel  birth 
At  the  roots  of  the  grave^ 
Till  the  dead  all  ktand  ercot,** 

Augustine,  representing  the  catholic  faith,  says,  '*  The  coming  of  Elias, 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  Antichrist^s  persecution,  the  setting-up  of 
Christ's  tribunal,  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  severing  of  the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  burning  of  the  world,  and  its  renovation, — this  is  the  des- 
tined order  of  events.""  The  saved  were  to  be  transported  bodily  to  the 
eternal  bliss  of  heaven ;  the  damned,  in  like  manner,  were  to  be  banished 
forever  to  a  fiery  hell  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  there  to  endure  un- 
comprehended  agonies,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  without  any  re- 
spite, without  any  end.  There  were  important,  and  for  a  consider- 
able period  quite  extensive,  exceptions,  to  the  belief  in  this  last  dogma : 
nevertheless,  such  was  undeniably  the  prevailing  view,  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine, of  the  patristic  Church.  The  strict  literality  with  which  these 
doctrines  were  held  is  strikingly  shown  in  Jerome's  artless  question  :— 
"  If  the  dead  be  not  raised  with  fiesh  and  l)ones,  how  can  the  damned, 
after  the  judgment,  (pmsh  their  teeth  in  hell  ?*' 

the  title  '*  Antl<iulfwinioniin  Eccleeia'  OrtPcw  Patmm  de  Imnmrtalltate  Animm  Sententke  R«eeii- 
Hentur/'  They  held  that  the  inner  man  wrh  oricrinally  a  itpirit  (irve0)ia^  and  a  nonl  (tj/vxi)  bl(*nd(Hl 
and  immortal,— that  is,  indeetructibly  nnitod  and  bl^e^l.  But  by  sin  the  mqI  loeee  the  spirit  and 
becomes  subject  to  death.— that  is.  to  ifnwrance  of  its  Divine  origin,  alienatioa  from  Qod,  darkness, 
and  An  alnide  in  Hades.  By  the  influenc<>s  flowing:  from  the  mission  of  Oirist,  man  is  elenOed  agahi 
to  conwlous  communion  with  God.  ami  the  spirit  Is  rp«torr»d  to  the  soul.  "  .^i  restltoitur.  manK 
t//vx^>  fit  autem  irvtvuartxiii ;  si  non  re^tituitur,  nmnet  i^vx>},  fit  autem  ^afucuni,  qood  hand  dlllSsct 
a  morte.*' 
M  De  Gt.  Del,  lib.  xx.  cap.  30,  sect.  5. 
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>  During  the  petiod  now  under  consideration  there  were  great  fluctua- 
tions, growths,  changes,  of  opinion  on  three  subjects  in  regard  to  which 
the  public  creeds  did  not  prevent  all  freedom  of  thought  by  laying  down 
definite  propositions.  We  refer  to  baptism,  the  millennium,  and  purga- 
tory. Christian  baptism  was  first  simply  a  rite  of  initiation  into  the 
Christian  religion.  Then  it  became  more  distinctly  a  symbol  of  faith  in 
Christ  and  in  his  gospel,  and  an  emblem  of  a  new  birth.  Next  it  was 
imagined  to  be  literally  eflScacious  to  personal  salvation,  solving  the 
chains  of  the  devil,  washing  off  original,  sin,  and  opening  the  door  of 
heaven.^  To  trace  the  doctrine  through  its  historical  variations  and  its 
logical  windings  would  require  a  large  volume,  and  is  not  requisite  for 
our  present  purpose. 

Almost  all  the  early  Fathers  believingly  looked  for  a  millennium,  a 
leign  of  Christ  on  earth  with  his  saints  for  a  thousand  years.  Bailie  has 
shown  that  this  belief  was  generally  held,  though  with  great  diversities 
of  conception  as  to  the  form  and  features  of  the  doctrine.'^  It  was  a 
Jewish  notion  which  crept  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  century 
and  has  been  transmitted  even  to  the  present  day.  Some  supposed  the 
millennium  would  precede  the  destruction  of  the  world,  others  that  it 
would  follow  that  terrible  event,  after  a  general  renovation.  None  but 
the  faithful  would  have  part  in  it;  and  at  its  close  they  would  pass  up  to 
heaven.  Irenesus  quotes  a  tradition,  delivered  by  Papias,  that  "in  the 
millennium  each  vine  will  bear  ten  thousand  branches,  each  branch  ten 
thousand  twigs,  each  twig  ten  thousand  clusters^  each  cluster  ten  thou- 
sand grapes,  each  grape  yielding  a  hogshead  of  wine ;  and  if  any  one 
plucks  a  grape  its  neighbors  will  cry,  Take  me:  I  am  better!''  This,  of 
course,  was  a  metaphor  to  show  what  the  plenty  and  the  joy  of  those 
times  would  be.  According  to  the  heretics  Cerinthus  and  Marcion,  the 
millennium  was  to  consist  in  an  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  sensual  riches 
and  delights.  Many  of  the  orthodox  Fathers  held  the  same  view,  but 
leas  grossly;  while  others  made  its  splendors  and  its  pleasures  mental 
and  moral.^  Origen  attacked  the  whole  doctrine  with  vehemence  and 
cogency.  His  admirers  continued  the  warfare  after  him,  and  the  belief 
in  this  celestial  Cocaigne  suffered  much  damage  and  sank  into  compara- 
tive neglect.  The  subject  rose  into  importance  again  at  the  approach- 
ing close  of  the  first  chiliad  of  Christianity,  but  soon  died  away  as  the 
excitement  of  that  ominous  epoch  passed  with  equal  disappointment 
to  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  the  believers.  A  galvanized  controversy 
has  been  carried  on  about  it  again  in  the  present  century,  chiefly  excited 
by  the  modem  sect  of  Second- Ad ventists.  Large  volumes  have  recently 
appeared,  principally  aiming  to  decide  whether  the  millennium  is  to  pre- 


*  NeaiMler,  PUntfog  and  Training,  Eng.  tram.  p.  102. 

*  Die  U«n  Patnim,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 

*>  MUntcber,  Entwlckelung  der  Lehre  rom  Tauwn(^Khrigen  Relche  in  den  Drei  Ertten  JahrhuB- 
derten.    In  Hcnke'e  Sfagas.  b.  tL  sa.  233-264. 
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cede  or  to  follow  the  second  coming  of  Christ !'  The  doctrine  itself  u 
a  Jewish-Christian  figment  supported  only  by  a  shadowy  basis  of  fancy. 
The  truth  contained  in  it,  though  mutilated  and  disguised,  is  that  when 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  truly  enthroned  over  the  earth,  when  his  real 
teachings  and  life  are  followed,  the  kingdom  of  Grod  will  indeed  cover 
the  world,  and  not  for  a  thousand  years  only,  but  unimaginable  glory 
and  happiness  shall  fill  the  dwellings  of  the  successive  generations  of 
men  forever.^ 

■ 

The  doctrine  of  a  purgatory — a  place  intermediate  between  Paradise 
and  hell,  where  souls  not  too  sinful  were  temporarily  punished,  and 
where  their  condition  and  stay  were  in  the  power  of  the  Church  on 
earth, — a  doctrine  which  in  the  Middle  Age  became  practically  the  fore- 
most instrument  of  ecclesiastical  influence  and  income — ^was  through  the 
age  of  the  Fathers  gradually  assuming  shape  and  firmness.  It  seems  to 
have  been  first  openly  avowed  as  a  Church-dogma  and  effectively  organ- 
ized as  a  working  power  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixth  century.^  No  more  needs  to  be  said  here,  as  the  subject  more 
properly  belongs  to  the  next  chapter. 

It  but  remains  in  close  to  notice  those  opinions  relating  to  the  future 
life  which  were  generally  condemned  as  heresies  by  the  Fathers.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  these  was  the  destruction  of  the  intermediate  state 
and  the  denial  of  the  general  judgment  by  the  assertion,  which  Paul 
charges  so  early  as  in  his  day  upon  Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  '*  that  the 
resurrection  has  passed  already ;"  that  is,  that  the  soul,  when  it  leaves  the 
body,  passes  immediately  to  its  final  destination.  This  opinion  reap- 
peared faintly  at  intor\'als,  but  obtained  very  little  prevalence  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Cliurch.  Hierax,  an  author  who  lived  at  Leontopolis 
in  Egypt  early  in  the  fourth  century,  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  all  who  were  married  and  all 
who  died  before  becoming  moral  agents. 

Another  heretical  notion  which  attracted  some  attention  was  the 
opposite  extreme  fram  the  foregoing, — namely,  that  the  soul  totally  dies 
with  the  body,  and  will  be  restored  to  life  with  it  in  the  general  resur- 
rection at  the  end  of  the  world ;  an  opinion  held  by  an  Arabian  sect  of 
Christians,  who  were  vanquished  in  debate  upon  it  by  Origen,  and  re- 
nounced it.** 

Still  another  doctrine  known  among  the  Fathers  was  the  belief  that 
Christ,  when  he  descended  into  the  under-world,  saved  and  led  away  in 
triumph  all  who  were  there, — Jews,  pagans,  good,  bad,  all,  indiscrimi- 
nately.   This  is  number  seventy-nine  in  Augustine's  list  of  the  heresies. 

*  See  e.  g.  The  End,  bj  Dr.  dimming.    The  Second  Adrent,  by  D.  Brown. 

M  BuHh,  On  the  Millennium.    Btohop  Bufleell,  Diacoaraet  on  the  Millennium.    Ocrrodl,  Ckadiidile 
dee  Chiliasmus. 

*  FlUgge,  Geechtchte  der  Lehre  rom  Zustonde  des  Menschen  oftch  dem  Tode  In  der  €9uriftlkii«a 
Klrche,  abech.  t.  m.  32(^-362. 

M  Eusebiua,  Ilkt.  Ecd.  lib.  tL  cap.  37. 
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And  there  is  now  extant  among  the  writings  of  Pope  Boniface  VI.,  of  the 
ninth  century,  a  letter  furiously  assailing  a  man  who  had  recently  main- 
tained this  **  damnable  doctrine.'' 

The  numerous  Gnostic  sects  represented  by  Valentinus,  Cerinthus, 
Marcion,  Basilides,  and  other  less  prominent  names,  held  a  system  of 
speculation  copious,  complex,  and  of  intensely  Oriental  character.  That 
portion  of.  it  directly  connected  with  our  subject  may  be  stated  in 
few  woi-ds.  They  taught  that  all  souls  pre-existed  in  a  world  of  pure 
light,  but,  sinning  through  the  instigation  and  craft  of  demons,  they 
fell,  were  mixed  with  darkness  and  matter,  and  bound  in  bodies. 
Through  sensual  lusts  and  ignorance,  they  were  doomed  to  suffer  after 
death  in  hell  for  various  periods,  and  then  to  be  born  again.  Jehovah 
was  the  enemy  of  the  true  God,  and  was  the  builder  of  this  world  and 
of  hell,  wherein  he  contrives  to  keep  his  victims  imprisoned  by  deceiving 
them  to  %vor8hip  him  and  to  live  in  errors  and  indulgences.  Christ 
came,  they  said,  to  reveal  the  true  God,  unmask  the  infernal  character 
and  wiles  of  Jehovah,  rescue  those  whom  he  had  cruelly  shut  up  in  hell, 
and  teach  men  the  real  way  of  salvation.  Accordingly,  Marcion  de- 
clared that  when  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world  he  released  and 
took  into  his  own  kingdom  Cain,  and  the  Sodomites,  and  all  the  Gentiles 
who  had  refused  to  obey  the  demon  worshipped  by  the  Jews,  but  left 
there,  unsaved,  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  the  other  patriarchs, 
together  with  all  the  prophets."  The  Gnostics  agreed  in  attributing  evil 
to  matter,  and  made  the  means  of  redemption  to  consist  in  fastings  and 
Bcourgings  of  the  flesh,  with  denial  of  all  its  cravings,  and  in  lofty  spiritual 
contemplations.  Of  course,  with  one  accord  they  vehemently  assailed 
the  dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  Their  views,  too,  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  strict  eternity  of  future  hell-punishments.  The  funda- 
mental basis  of  their  system  was  the  same  as  that  of  nearly  all  the  Oriental 
philosophies  and  religions,  requiring  an  ascetic  war  against  the  world  of 
sense.  The  notion  that  the  body  is  evil,  and  the  cause  of  evil,  was  rife 
even  among  the  orthodox  Fathers ;  but  they  stopped  guardedly  far  short 
of  the  extreme  to  which  the  Gnostics  carried  it,  and  indignantly  rejected 
all  the  strange  imaginations  which  those  heretics  had  devised  to  explain 
the  subject  of  evil  in  a  systematic  manner."  Augustine  said,  "  If  wo 
say  all  sin  comes  from  the  flesh,  we  make  the  fleshless  devil  sinless  !*' 
Hermogenes,  some  of  whose  views  at  least  were  tinged  with  Gnosticism, 
believed  the  abyss  of  hell  was  formed  by  the  confluence  of  matter,  and 
that  the  devil  and  all  his  demons  would  at  last  be  utterly  resolved  into 
matter.* 

The  theological  system  of  the  Manichfean  sect  was  in  some  of  its  car- 
dinal principles  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Gnostics,  but  it  was 


V  Ireiuput,  Adr.  Hvres^  lib.  i.  cap.  22. 

*  Accoant  of  the  Gnoetic  8«cta,  in  Moshelm's  Oomm.,  II.  Contury,  aect.  65. 

'  Lardner,  Iliat.  of  Heretics,  ch.  xrilL  aect.  9. 
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BtilTmore  imaginative  and  elaborate.^  It  started  with  the  Persian  doc« 
trine  of  two  antagonist  deities,  one  dwelling  with  good  spirits  in  a  world 
of  light  and  love,  the  other  with  demons  in  a  realm  of  darkness  and 
horror.  Upon  a  time  the  latter,  sallying  forth,  discovered,  far  away  in 
the  vastness  of  space,  the  world  of  light.  They  immediately  assailed  it. 
They  were  conquered  after  a  terrible  struggle  and  driven  back ;  but  they 
bore  with  them  captive  a  multitude  of  the  celestial  souls,  whom  they  in- 
stantly  mixed  witli  darkness  and  gross  matter.  The  good  God  built  this 
world  of  mingled  light  and  darkness  to  afford  these  imprisoned  souls  an 
opportunity  to  purge  themselves  and  be  restored  to  him.  In  arranging^ 
the  material  substances  to  form  the  earth,  a  mass  of  evil  fire,  with  no  par- 
ticle of  good  in  it,  was  found.  It  had  been  left  in  their  flight  by  the 
vanquished  princes  of  darkness.  This  was  cast  out  of  the  world  and 
shut  up  somewhere  in  the  dark  air,  and  is  the  Manichcean  hell,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  king  of  the  demons.  If  a  soul,  while  in  the  body, 
mortify  the  flesh,  observe  a  severe  ascetic  moral  disciphne,  ^x  its 
thoughts,  affections,  and  prayers  on  God  and  its  native  home,  it  will  on 
leaving  the  body  return  to  the  celestial  light.  But  if  it  neglect  these 
duties  and  become  more  deeply  entangled  in  the  toib  of  depraved  matter, 
it  is  cast  into  the  awful  fire  of  hell,  where  the  cleansing  flames  of  tortmre 
partially  purify  it;  and  then  it  is  born  again  and  put  on  a  new  trial.  If 
after  ten  successive  births — twice  in  each  of  five  different  forms — the  soul 
be  still  unreclaimed,  then  it  is  permanently  remanded  to  the  furnace  of 
hell.  At  last,  when  all  the  celestial  souls  seized  by  the  princes  of  dark- 
ness have  returned  to  God,  save  those  just  mentioned,  this  world  will 
be  burned.  Then  the  children  of  God  will  lead  a  life  of  everlasting 
blessedness  with  him  in  their  native  land  of  light ;  the  prince  of  evil, 
with  his  fiends,  will  exist  wretchedly  in  their  original  realm  of  darkness. 
Then  all  those  souls  whose  salvation  is  hopeless  shall  be  drawn  out 
of  hell  and  be  placed  as  a  cordon  of  watchmen  and  a  phalanx  of  soldiers 
entirely  around  the  world  of  darkness,  to  guard  its  frontiers  forever  and 
to  see  that  its  miserable  inhabitants  never  again  come  forth  to  invade 
the  kingdom  of  light.'^ 

The  Christian  after  Christ's  own  pattern,  trusting  that  when  the  soul 
left  the  body  it  would  find  a  home  in  some  other  realm  of  God's  universe 
where  its  experience  would  be  according  to  its  deserts,  capacity,  and 
fittedness,  sought  to  do  the  Father's  will  in  the  present,  and  for  the 
iuture  committed  himself  in  faith  and  love  to  the  Father's  disposal. 
The  apostolic  Christian,  conceiving  that  Christ  w^ould  soon  return  to  raise 
the  dead  and  reward  his  own,  eagerly  looked  for  the  arrival  of  that  day, 
and  strove  that  he  might  be  among  the  saints  who,  delivered  or  exempt 
from  the  Hadean  imprisonment,  should  reign  with  the  triumphant 
Messiah  on  earth  and  accompany  him  back  to  heaven.      The  patristic 


*>  Baur,  Dm  ManichAische  Religionwystem. 
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Christian,  looking  forward  to  the  divided  under-world  where  all  the  dead 
must  spend  the  interval  from  their  decease  to  the  general  resurrection, 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  Gehenna,  and  wrestled  and  prayed  that  his 
tarrying  might  be  in  Paradise  until  Clirist  should  summon  his  chosen 
ones,  justified  from  the  great  tribunal,  to  the  Father's  presence.  The 
Kanichffian  Christian,  believing  the  soul  to  be  imprisoned  in  matter  by 
demons  who  fought  against  God  in  a  previous  life,  struggled,  by  fasting, 
thought,  prayer,  and  penance,  to  rescue  the  spirit  from  its  fleshly  en- 
tanglements, from  all  worldly  snares  and  illusions,  that  it  might  be 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  any  further  abode  in  a  material  body,  and, 
on  the  dissolution  of  its  present  tabernacle,  might  soar  to  its  native 
light  in  the  blissful  pleroma  of  eternal  being. 


CHAPTER    II. 

MEDIiEYAL   DOCTRINE   OF  A   FUTURE   LIFE. 

*  The  period  of  time  covered  by  the  present  chapter  reaches  from  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth, — from  the  first 
full  establishment  of  the  Koman  Catholic  theology  and  the  last  general 
expectation  of  the  immediate  end  of  the  world  to  the  commencing 
decline  of  medisBval  faith  and  the  successful  inauguration  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation.  The  principal  mental  characteristic  of  that  age, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  future  life,  was  fear.  **  Never," 
lays  Michelet,  "can  we  know  in  what  terrors  the  Middle  Age  lived." 
There  was  all  abroad  a  living  fear  of  men,  fear  of  the  State,  fear  of  the 
Church,  fear  of  God,  fear  of  the  devil,  fear  of  hell,  fear  of  death.  Preach- 
ing consisted  very  much  in  the  invitation,  "  Submit  to  the  guidance  of 
the  Church  while  you  live,"  enforced  by  the  threat,  *'  or  you  shall  go  to 
hell  wlien  you  die."  Christianity  was  practically  reduced  to  some  cruel 
metaphysical  dogmas,  a  mechanical  device  for  rescuing  the  devil's  cap- 
tives from  him,  and  a  system  of  ritual  magic  in  the  hands  of  a  priesthood 
who  wielded  an  authority  of  supernatural  terrors  over  a  credulous  and 
ahuddering  luity.  It  is  true  that  the  genuine  spirit  and  contents  of 
Christianity  were  never  wholly  suppressed.  The  love  of  God,  the  blessed 
mediation  of  the  benignant  Jesus,  the  lowly  delights  of  the  Beatitudes, 
the  redeeming  assurance  of  pardon,  the  consoling,  triumphant  expecta- 
tion of  heaven,  were  never  utterly  banished  even  from  the  believers  of 
the  Dark  Age.  Undoubtedly  many  a  guilty  but  repentant  soul  found 
forgiveness  and  rest,  many  a  meek  and  spotless  breast  was  filled  with 
pious  rapture,  many  a  dying  disci2)le  was  comforted  and  inspired,  by  the 
good  tidings  proclaimed  from  priestly  lips  even  then.      No  doubt  the 
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sacred  awo  and  guarded  peace  surrounding  their  precincts,  the  divine 
lessons  inculcated  within  their  walls,  the  pathetic  prayers  breathed  before 
their  altars,  the  traditions  of  saintly  men  and  women  who  had  drawn 
angelic  visitants  down  to  their  cells  and  had  risen  long  ago  to  be  angels 
themselves,  the  strains  of  unearthly  melody  bearing  the  hearts  of  the 
kneeling  crowd  into  eternity, — no  doubt  these  often  made  cathedral  and 
convent  seem  "  islands  of  sanctity  amidst  the  wild,  roaring,  godless  sea 
of  the  world."  Still,  the  chief  general  feeling  of  the  time  in  relation  to 
the  future  life  was  unquestionably  fear  springing  from  belief, — the  wed- 
lock of  superstitious  faith  and  horror. 

During  the  six  centuries  now  under  review  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  theology  wore  the  only  Christianity  publicly  recognised.  The  here- 
tics were  few  and  powerless,  and  the  2>apal  system  had  full  sway.  Since 
the  early  part  of  the  period  8i>ecified,  the  working  theology  of  the  Roman 
Church  has  undergone  but  few,  and,  as  pertaining  to  our  subject,  unim* 
portant,  changes  or  developments.  Previous  to  that  time  her  doctrinal 
scheme  was  inchoate,  gradually  assimilating  foreign  elements  and  de- 
veloping itself  ste])  by  step.  The  principal  changes  now  concerning  us 
to  notice  in  the  passage  from  patristic  eschatologj' — as  deducible,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  or  as  seen  in  the  "  A{>ostlcs' 
Creed** — to  mediu'val  eschatology — as  displayed  in  the  "Sumnia"  of 
Thomas  Acjuinas  or  in  the  Catechism  of  Trent — arc  these.  The  sup- 
posititious details  of  the  under-world  have  been  definitely  arranged  in 
greater  subdivision ;  heaven  hjis  been  o]>ened  for  the  regular  admis- 
sion of  certain  souls ;  the  loose  notions  about  purgatory  have  been 
completed  and  consolidated;  and  the  whole  combined  scheme  has  been 
organized  as  a  working  vuttnnnent  of  ecclesiastical  ix)wer  and  profit.  These 
changes  seem  to  have  been  wrought  out,  first,  by  continual  assimilations 
of  Christianity  to  paganism,*  both  in  doctrine  and  ceremony,  to  win 
over  the  heathen ;  and,  secondly,  by  modifications  and  growths  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  doctrinal  consistency  and  practical  efficiency, ^-exi- 
gencies* repeatedly  arising  from  philosophical  discussion  and  political 
opposition. 

The  degree  in  which  papal  Christianity  was  conformed  to  the  preju- 
dices and  customs  of  the  heathen  believers,  whose  allegiance  was  sought, 
is  astonishing.  It  extended  to  himdreds  of  particulars,  from  the  most 
fundamental  principles  of  theological  speculation  to  the  most  trivial 
details  of  ritual  service.  Wo  shall  mention  only  a  few  instances  of  this 
kind  immediately  belonging  to  the  subject  we  are  treating.  In  the  first 
place,  the  hieroijhant  in  the  2)agan  Mysteries,  and  the  initiatory  rites,  were 
the  jirototypes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  the  ceremonies  under 
his  direction.'  Christian  baptism  was  made  to  be  the  same  as  the  pagan 
initiation :  both  were  supposed  to  cleanse  from  sin  and  to  secure  for  their 


1  Mlddluton,  Lottrr  from  Rome,  dhowing  an  exact  conformtty  lM>two<*n  Popery  and  Paganiam. 
*  Lobock,  Aglaophamn*,  lib.  i.  tcct.  6.    Mo>heim*8  Comm.,  ch.  1.  svct.  13. 
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subject  a  better  fate  in  the  future  life :  they  were  both,  therefore,  some- 
times delayed  until  just  before  death.'  The  custom  of  initiating  children 
into  the  Mysteries  was  also  common,  as  infant  baptism  became.^  When 
the  public  treasury  was  low,  the  magLstrates  sometimes  raised  a  fund  by 
recourse  to  the  initiating  fees  of  the  Mysteries,  as  the  Christian  pox>e8 
afterwards  collected  money  from  the  sale  of  pardons. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Roman  Catholic  canonization  was  the  same  as 
the  pagan  apotheosis.  Among  the  Gentiles,  the  mass  of  mankind  were 
supposed  to  descend  to  Hades  at  death ;  but  a  few  favored  ones  were 
raised  to  the  sky,  deified,  and  a  sort  of  worship  paid  to  them.  So  the 
Roman  Church  taught  that  nearly  all  souls  passed  to  the  subterranean 
abo<les,  but  that  martyrs  and  saints  were  admitted  to  heaven  and  might 
lawfully  be  prayed  to.* 

Thirdly,  the  heathen  undt-^r-world  was  subdivided  into  several  regions,, 
wherein  different  persons  were  disposed  according  to  their  deserts.  The 
worst  criminals  were  in  the  everlasting  penal  fire  of  Tartarus ;  the  best 
heroes  and  sages  were  in  the  calm  meadows  of  Elysium;  the  hapless 
children  were  detained  in  the  dusky  borders  outside  the  grim  realm  of 
torture;  and  there  was  a  purgatol'ial  place  where  those  not  too  guilty 
were  cleansed  from  their  stains.  In  like  manner,  the  Romanist  theo- 
logians divided  the  Qndor-woild  into  four  parts :  hell  for  the  final  abode 
of  the  stubbornly  wicked ;  one  limbo  for  the  painless,  contented  tarrying 
of  the  good  patriarchs  who  died  before  the  advent  of  Christ  had  made 
salvation  possible,  and  another  limbo  for  the  sad  and  pallid  resting-place 
of  those  children  who  died  unbaptized ;  purgatory,  in  which  expiation  is 
offered  in  agony  for  sins  committed  on  earth  and  unatoned  for.* 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  trace  the  prevalence  and  progress 
of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  a  little  as  it  was  known  before  its  embodi- 
ment in  mediaeval  mythology,  and  then  as  it  was  embodied  there.  The 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Hindu  hell  was  that  a  certain  amount  of 
suffering  undergone  there  would  expiate  a  certain  amount  of  suilt  in- 
curred here.  When  the  disembodied  soul  had  endured  a  suflScient 
quantity  of  retributive  and  purifying  pain,  it  was  loosed,  and  sent  on 
earth  in  a  new  body.  It  was  likewise  a  Hindu  belief  that  the  souls  of 
deceased  parents  might  be  assisted  out  of  this  purgatorial  woe  by  the 
prayers  and  offerings  of  their  surviving  children.^  The  same  doctrine 
was  held  by  the  Persians.  They  believed  souls  could  be  released  from 
purgatory  by  the  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  good  deeds  of  righteous  surviv- 
ing descendants  and  friends.  "  Zoroaster  said  he  could,  by  prayer,  send 
any  one  he  chose  to  heaven  or  to  hell.""  Such  representations  are  found 
obscurely  in  the  Vendidad  and  more  fiilly  in  the  Bundehesh.     The 


*  WiurburtoD,  DIt.  Leg.,  book  11.  met.  4.  *  Terence,  Phonnio,  act  L  Meiie  L 

*  Coancil  of  Trent,  ttcm.  vi.  cnn.  xxx.    Sen.  zxr.:  Decree  on  InTocatfon  of  Sainte. 

*  See  Milman,  Hiet.  Latin  ChriJittanitj,  book  xir.  ch.  IL 
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Persian  doctrine  that  the  living  had  power  to  affect  the  condition  of  the 
dead  is  further  indicated  in  the  fact  that,  from  a  belief  that  married  per- 
sons were  peculiarly  happy  in  the  future  state,  they  often  hired  persons 
to  be  espoused  to  such  of  their  relatives  as  had  died  in  celibacy.*  The 
doctrine  of  purgatory  was  known  and  accepted  amopg  the  Jews  too.  In 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  we  read  the  following  account : — "  Judas 
sent  two  thousand  pieces  of  silver  to  Jerusalem  to  defray  the  expense  of 
a  sin-offering  to  be  offered  for  the  sins  of  those  who  were  slain,— doing 
therein  very  well  and  honestly,  in  that  he  was  mindful  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. For  if  he  had  not  hoped  that  they  who  were  slain  should  rise 
again,  it  had  been  superfluous  and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead.  Whereupon 
he  made  an  atonement  for  the  dead,  that  they  might  be  delivered  from 
gjjj  »no  The  Rabbins  taught  that  children  by  sin-offerings  could  help 
their  parents  out  of  their  misery  in  the  infernal  world."  They  taught, 
furthermore,  that  all  souls  except  holy  ones,  like  those  of  Rabbi  Akiba 
and  his  disciples,  must  lave  themselves  in  the  fire-river  of  Gehenna ;  that 
therein  they  shall  be  like  salamanders ;  that  the  just  shall  soon  be 
cleansed  in  the  fire-river,  but  the  wicked  shall  be  lastingly  burned." 
Again,  we  find  this  doctrine  prevailing  among  the  Romans.  In  the  great 
Forum  was  a  stone  called  *'  Lapis  Manalis,''  described  by  Festus,  which 
was  supposed  to  cover  the  entrance  to  hell.  This  was  solemnly  lifted 
three  times  a  year,  in  order  to  let  those  souls  flow  up  whose  sins  had  been 
purged  away  by  their  tortures  or  had  been  remitted  in  consideration  of 
the  offerings  and  services  paid  for  them  by  the  living.  Virgil  describes 
how  souls  are  purified  by  the  action  of  wind,  water,  and  fire.^'  The 
feastrday  of  purgatory  observe<l  by  papal  Rome  corresponds  to  the 
Lemuria  celebrated  by  pagan  Rome,  and  rests  on  the  same  doctrinal 
basis.  In  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe  at  the  present  time,  on  A]l 
Saints'  Day,  festoons  of  sweet-smelling  flowers  are  hung  on  the  tomb- 
stones, and  the  people  kneeling  there  repeat  the  prayer  prescribe,  for 
releasing  the  souls  of  their  relatives  and  friends  from  the  plagues  of  pur- 
gatory. There  is  a  notable  coincidence  between  the  Buddhbt  and 
the  Romanist  usages.  Throughout  the  Chinese  Empire,  during  the 
seventh  moon  of  every  year,  prayers  are  offered  up— accompanied  by 
illuminations  and  other  rites — for  the  release  of  souls  in  purgatory.  At 
these  times  the  Buddhist  priests  hang  up  large  pictures,  showing  forth 
the  frightful  scenes  in  the  other  world,  to  induce  the  people  to  pay  them 
money  for  prayers  in  behalf  of  their  suffering  relatives  and  friends'  in 
purgatory." 

Traces  of  belief  in  a  purgatory  early  appear  among  the  Christians. 
Many  of  the  gravest  Fathers  of  the  first  five  centuries  naturally  con- 

*  RichardMn,  Disaertatioo  oo  th«  Language,  Literatttra,  and  Manben  of  the  Battam  Nattooa,  p. 
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IS  Kabbala  Denudata,  torn.  ii.  pan.  i.  pp.  109, 100, 113.  »  JBoM,  lib.  ri.  1. 790. 
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ceived  and  taught, — as  is  indeed  intrinsically  reasonable, — that  after 
death  some  souls  will  be  punished  for  their  sins  until  they  are  cleansed, 
and  then  will  be  released  from  pain.  The  Manicheeans  imagined  that  all 
souls,  before  returning  to  their  native  heaven,  must  be  borne  first  to  the 
moon,  where  with  good  waters  they  would  be  washed  pure  from  outward 
filth,  and  then  to  the  sun,  where  they  would  be  purged  by  good  fires 
from  every  inward  stain.**  After  these  lunar  and  solar  lustrations,  they 
were  fit  for  the  eternal  world  of  light.  But  the  conception  of  purgatory 
as  it  was  held  by  the  early  Christians,  whether  orthodox  Fathers  or 
heretical  sects,  was  merely  the  just  and  necessary  result  of  applying  to 
the  subject  of  future  punishment  the  two  ethical  ideas  that  punishment 
should  partake  of  degrees  proportioned  to  guilt,  and  that  it  should  bo 
restorative.  Jeremy  Taylor  conclusively  argues  that  the  prayers  for  the 
dead  used  by  the  early  Christians  do  not  imply  any  belief  in  the  Papal 
purgatory.**  The  severity  and  duration  of  the  sufferings  of  the  dead 
were  not  supposed  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  living, — either  their  rela- 
tives or  the  clergy, — but  to  depend  on  the  moral  and  physical  facts  of 
the  case 'according  to  justice  and  necessity,  qualified  only  by  the  mercy 
of  God. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  sixth  century ,^-either  borrowing  some 
of  the  more  objectionable  features  of  the  purgatory-doctrine  previously 
held  by  the  heathen,  or  else  devising  the  same  things  himself  from  a 
perception  of  the  striking  adaptedness  of  such  notions  to  secure  an  envi- 
able power  to  the  Church, — constructed,  established,  and  gave  working 
efiSciency  to  the  dogmatic  scheme  of  purgatory  ever  since  firmly  defended 
by  the  papal  adherents  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system.*^ 
The  doctrine  as  matured  and  promulgated  by  Gregory,  giving  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  an  almost  unlimited  power  over  purgatory, 
rapidly  grew  into  favor  with  the  clergy  and  sank  with  general  convic- 
tion into  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  laity.  Venerable  Bcde,  in  the  eighth 
century,  gives  a  long  account  of  the  fully-developed  doctrine  concerning 
purgatory,  hell,  paradise,  and  heaven.  It  is  narrated  in  the  form  of  a 
vision  seen  by  Drithelm,  who,  in  a  trance,  visits  the  regions  which,  on  his 
return,  he  describes.  The  whole  thing  is  gross,  literal,  horrible,  closely 
resembling  several  well-known  descriptions  given  under  similar  circum- 
stances and  preserved  in  ancient  heathen  writers."  The  Church,  seeing 
how  admirably  this  instrument  was  calculated  to  promote  her  interest 
and  deepen  her  power,  left  hardly  any  means  untried  to  enlarge  its  sweep 
and  intensify  its  operation.  Accordingly,  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  no  doctrine  was  so  central,  prominent,  and  effective  in  the  com- 
mon teaching  and  practice  of  the  Church,  no  fear  was  so  widely  spread 


1*  Mosheim,  Oomm.,  III.  Century,  wet.  40,  note  3. 
1*  DitsuaslTe  from  Popery,  part  ii.  book  ii.  wet.  2. 
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and  vividly  felt  in  the  bosom  of  Christendom,  as  the  doctrine  and  the 
fear  of  purgatory. 

The  Romanist  theory  of  man's  condition  in  the  future  life  is  this,  in 
brief.  By  the  sin  of  Adam,  heaven  was  closed  against  him  and  all  his 
jwsterity,  and  the  devil  acquired  a  right  to  shut  up  their  disembodied 
souls  in  the  under-world.  In  consequence  of  the  "original  sin"  trans- 
mitted from  Adam,  every  human  being,  besides  suffering  the  other  woes 
flowing  from  sin,  was  helplessly  doomed  to  the  under-world  after  death. 
In  addition  to  this  penalty,  each  one  must  also  answer  for  his  own  per- 
sonal sins.  Christ  died  to  "  deliver  mankind  from  sin,"  "  discharge  the 
punishment  due  them,"  and  **  rescue  them  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
devil."  He  "descended  into  the  under-world,"  "subdued  the  devil," 
"despoiled  the  depths,"  "rescued  the  Fathers  and  just  soub,"  and 
"opened  heaven.""  "Until  he  rose,  heaven  was  shut  against  every  child 
of  Adam,  as  it  still  is  to  those  who  die  indebted."  "The  price  paid  by 
the  Son  of  God  far  exceeded  our  debts."  The  surplus  balance  of  merits, 
together  with  the  merits  accruing  from  the  supererogatory  good  works  of 
the  saints  and  from  the  Divine  sacrifice  continually  offered  anew  by  the 
sacrament  of  the  mass,  constituted  a  reserved  treasure  upon  which  the 
Church  was  authorized  to  draw  in  behalf  of  any  one  she  chose  to  favor. 
The  localities  of  the  future  life  were  these  :^ — Limbus  Patrum,  or  Abra- 
ham's Bosom,  a  place  of  peace  and  waiting,  where  the  good  went  who 
died  before  Christ ;  Limbus  Infantum,  a  mild,  palliated  hell,  where  the 
children  go  who,  since  Christ,  have  died  unbaptized ;  Purgatory,  where 
all  sinners  suffer  until  they  are  purified,  or  are  redeemed  by  the  Church, 
or  until  the  last  day ;  Hell,  or  Gehenna,  whither  the  hopelessly  wicked 
have  always  been  condemned ;  and  Heaven,  whither  the  spotlessly  good 
have  been  admitted  since  the  ascension  of  Jesus.  At  the  day  of  judg- 
ment the  few  human  souls  who  have  reached  Paradise,  together  with  the 
multitudes  that  crowd  the  regions  of  Gehenna,  Purgatory,  and  Limbo, 
will  reassume  their  bodies :  the  intermediate  states  will  then  be  destroyed, 
and  when  their  final  sentence  is  pronounced  all  will  dejmrt  forever, — the 
acquitted  into  heaven,  the  condemned  into  hell.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
poor  victims  of  purgatory,  by  the  prayers  of  the  living  for  them,  by  the 
transfer  of  good  works  to  tlioir  account, — above  all,  by  the  celebration 
of  masses  in  their  behalf, — may  be  relieved,  rescued,  translated  to  para- 
dise. The  words  breathed  by  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  King  of  Den- 
mark in  the  ears  of  the  horror-stricken  Hamlet  paint  the  popular  belief 
of  that  age  in  regard  to  the  grisly  realm  where  guilty  souls  were  plied 
with  horrors  whereof,  but  that  they  were  forbidden 

**  To  tell  the  aecrets  of  their  prlaon^houM, 
They  could  a  tale  an&>ld  whoeo  Ughteet  word 


w  Catechiiim  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
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Would  barrow  up  thy  soul,  fireeKe  thy  young  blood. 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stan,  start  ftom  their  spheres, 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end  ' 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine." 

A  few  specimens  of  the  stories  embodying  the  ideas  and  superstitions 
current  in  the  Middle  Age  may  better  illustrate  the  characteristic  belief 
of  the  time  than  much  abstract  description.  An  unquestioning  faith  in 
the  personality,  visibility,  and  extensive  agency  of  the  devil  was  almost 
universal.  Ascetics,  saints,  bishops,  peasants,  philosophers,  kings,  Gregory 
the  Great,  Martin  Luther,  all  testified  that  they  had  often  seen  him.  The 
mediaeval  conception  of  the  devil  was  sometimes  comical,  sometimes 
awful.  Grimm  says,  **  lie  was  Jewish,  heathenish.  Christian,  idolatrous, 
elfish,  titanic,  spectral,  all  at  once.''  He  was  **a  soul-snatching  wolf,"  a 
"hell-hound,*'  a  "whirlwind  hammer;"  now  an  infernal  "parody  of  Gt)d" 
with  "a  mother  who  mimics  the  Virgin  Mary,"  and  now  the  "imper- 
sonated soul  of  evil."^  The  well-known  story  of  Faust  and  the  Devil, 
which  in  so  many  forms  spread  through  Christendom,  is  so  deeply  signifi- 
cant of  the  faith  and  life  of  the  age  in  which  it  arose  that  a  volume 
would  be  required  to  unfold  all  its  import.  There  was  an  old  tradition 
that  the  students  of  necromancy  or  the  black  art,  on  reaching  a  certain 
pitch  of  proficiency,  were  obliged  to  run  through  a  subterranean  hall, 
where  the  devil  literally  caught  the  hindmost  unless  he  sped  so  swiftly 
that  the  arch-enemy  could  only  seize  his  shadow,  and  in  that  case,  a  verita- 
ble Peter  Schlemihl,  he  never  cast  a  shadow  afterwards  I  A  man  stood 
by  hb  furnace  one  day  casting  eyes  for  buttons.  The  devil  came  up  and 
asked  what  he  was  doing.  "Casting  eyes,"  replied  the  man.  "Can  you 
cast  a  pair  for  me?"  quoth  the  devil.  "That  I  can,"  says  the  man:  "will 
you  have  them  large  or  small?"  "Oh,  very  large,"  answered  the  devil. 
He  then  ties  the  fiend  on  a  bench  and  pours  tlie  molten  lead  into  his  eyes. 
Up  jimips  the  devil,  with  the  bench  on  his  back,  fiees  howling,  and  has 
never  been  seen  since  1  There  was  also  in  wide  circulation  a  wild  legend 
to  the  effect  that  a  man  made  a  compact  with  the  devil  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  secure  a  new  victim  for  hell  once  in  a  century.  As  long 
10  he  did  this  he  should  enjoy  life,  riches,  power,  and  a  limited  ubiquity ; 
but  failing  a  fresh  victim  at  the  end  of  each  hundred  years  his  own  soul 
should  be  the  forfeit.  He  lived  four  or  five  centuries,  and  then,  in  spite 
of  his  most  desperate  efforts,  was  disappointed  of  his  expected  victim  on 
the  last  night  of  the  ceritury;  and  when  the  clock  struck  twelve  the 
devil  burst  into  his  castle  on  a  black  steed  and  bore  him  off  in  a  storm 
of  lightning  amidst  the  crash  of  thunders  and  the  shrieks  of  fiends. 
St.  Britius  once  during  mass  saw  ilie  devil  in  church  taking  account  of 
the  sins  the  congregation  were  committing.  He  covered  the  parchment 
all  over,  and,  afraid  of  forgetting  some  of  the  offences,  seized  the  scroll 
in  his  teeth  and  claws  to  stretch  it  out.  It  snapped,  and  his  head  was 
smartly  bumped  against  the  wall.    St.  Britius  laughed  nioud.    The  offi- 

n  Deutsche  Uy tliologfe,  cap.  zxxiii. :  TeuAL 
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dating  priest  rebuked  him,  but,  on  being  told  what  had  happened,  im« 
proveil  tlie  accident  for  the  edification  of  his  hearers.**  On  the  burstmg 
of  a  certain  glacier  on  the  Alps,  it  is  said  the  devil  was  seen  swimming 
down  the  Hhone,  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  a  golden  ball  in  the  other: 
opposite  the  town  of  Martigny,  he  cried,  **  Rise,''  and  instantly  the  obe- 
dient river  swelled  above  its  banks  and  destroyed  the  town. 

Ignes-fatui,  -hovering  about  marshes  and  misty  places,  were  thought 
to  be  the  spirits  of  unbaptized  children  endeavoring  to  guide  travellers 
to  the  nearest  water.  A  kindred  fancy  also  heard  a  spectral  pack,  called 
"yell-hounds,"  afterwards  corrupted  to  "  hell-hounds,"  composed  of  the 
souls  of  unbaptized  children,  which  could  not  rest,  but  roamed  and  howled 
through  the  woods  all  night.**  A  touching  popular  myth  said,  the  robin's 
breast  is  so  red  because  it  flies  into  hell  with  drops  of  water  in  its  bill  to 
relieve  the  children  there,  and  get-s  scorched. 

In  1171,  Silo«  a  philosopher,  implored  a  dying  pupil  of  his  to  come 
back  and  rcve^il  his  state  in  the  other  world.  A  few  days  after  his  death 
the  scholar  appeared  in  a  cowl  of  flames  covered  with  logical  proposi- 
tions, lie  told  Silo  that  he  was  from  purgatory,  that  the  cowl  weighed 
on  him  worse  than  a  tower,  and  said  he  was  doomed  to  wear  it  for  the 
pride  he  took  in  sophisms.  As  ho  thus  spoke  he  let  fall  a  drop  of  sweat 
on  his  master's  hand,  piercing  it  through.  The  next  day  Silo  said  to  his 
scholars,  "  I  leave  croaking  to  frogs,  cawing  to  crows,  and  vain  things  to 
the  vain,  and  hie  me  to  the  logic  which  fears  not  death." 

*'  Llnqno  coax  ranii,  ctm  corriB,  riuuuiae  rania. 
Ad  logicen  pergo  quB  mortia  non  timet  erga**** 

In  the  long,  quaint  poem,  "Vision  of  William  concGming  Piers 
Ploughman,"  written  probably  by  Robert  Langland  about  the  year  1362, 
there  are  many  things  illustrative  of  our  subject.  "  I,  Trojanus,  a  true 
knight,  after  death  was  condemned  to  hell  for  dying  unbaptiied.  But, 
on  account  of  my  mercy  and  truth  in  administering  the  laws,  the  pop6 
wished  me  to  be  saved ;  and  God  mercifully  heard  him  and  saved  me 
without  the  help  of  masse^."*^  "  Ever  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  Age  has 
shaken  the  Tree  of  Human  Life,  and  the  devil  has  gathered  the  fruit 
into  hell."**  The  author  gives  a  most  spirited  account  of  Christ's  descent 
into  the  under-world  after  his  death,  his  battle  with  the  devils  there,  his 
triumph  over  them,  his  rescue  of  Adam,  and  other  particulars.*'  In  this 
poem,  as  in  nearly  all  the  extant  productions  of  that  period,  there  are 
copious  evidences  of  the  extent  and  power  of  the  popular  faith  in  the 
devil  and  in  purgatory,  and  in  their  close  connection  with  the  present 
life, — a  faith  nourishingly  embodied  in  thousands  of  singular  tales. 
Thomas  Wright  has  collected  many  of  these  in  his  antiquarian  works. 
He  relates  an  amusing  incident  that  once  befell  a  minstrel  who  had  been 

e  Quarrerly  Rerlew,  Jan.  1820:  Pop.  Myth,  of  the  Middle  Agea. 

s*  Allios,  Antiquities  of  Worccstenihire,  2d  (id.  p.  256. 
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borne  into  hell  by  a  devil.  The  devils  went  forth  in  a  troop  to  ensnare 
60uls  on  earth.  Lucifer  left  the  minstrel  in  charge  of  the  infernal  regions, 
promising,  if  he  let  no  souls  escape,  to  treat  him  on  the  return  with  a  fat 
monk  roasted,  or  a  usurer  dressed  with  hot  sauce.  But  while  the  fiends 
were  awaj  St.  Peter  came,  in  disgubc,  and  allured  the  minstrel  to  play 
at  dice,  and  to  stake  the  souls  which  were  in  torture  under  his  care. 
Peter  won,  and  carried  them  off  in  triumph.  The  devils,  coming  back 
and  finding  the  fires  all  out  and  hell  empty,  kicked  the  hapless  minstrel 
out,  and  Lucifer  swore  a  big  oath  that  no  minstrel  should  ever  darken 
the  door  of  hell  again  1 

The  medieeval  belief  in  a  future  life  was  practically  concentrated,  for 
the  most  part,  around  the  ideas  of  Satan,  purgatory,  the  last  judgment, 
hell.  The  faith  in  Christ,  God,  heaven,  was  much  rarer  and  less  influ* 
entiaL  Xeander  says,  **  The  inmost  distinction  of  mediaeval  experience 
was  an  awful  sense  of  another  life  and  an  invisible  world.''  A  most 
piteous  illustration  of  the  coi\joined  faith  and  fear  of  that  age  is  fur< 
nished  by  an  old  dialogue  between  the  "  Soul  and  the  Body"  recently 
edited  by  Ilalliwell,  an  expression  of  humble  trust  and  crouching  horror 
irresistibly  pathetic  in  its  simplicity.*'  A  flood  of  revealing  light  is 
given  as  to  the  energy  with  which  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  impressed 
itself  on  the  popular  mind,  by  the  two  facts,  first,  that  the  Council  of 
Auxerre,  in  1678,  prohibited  the  administration  of  the  eucharist  to  the 
dead;  and,  secondly,  that  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  '*  crosses 
of  absolution'' — that  is,  crosses  cut  out  of  sheet  lead,  with  the  formula 
of  absolution  engraved  on  them — were  quite  commonly  buried  with  the 
dead.^  The  eager  sincerity  of  the  medieeval  belief  in  another  life  is 
attested,  too,  by  the  correspondence  of  the  representations  of  the  dead 
in  their  legends  to  the  appearance,  disposition,  and  pursuits  they  had  in 
life.  No  oblivious  draught,  no  pure  spiritualization,  had  freed  the  de- 
parted souls  from  earthly  bonds  and  associations.  Light  pretexts  drew 
them  back  to  their  wonted  haunts.  A  buried  treasure  allowed  them  no 
rest  till  thev  had  led  some  one  to  raise  it.  An  unfinished  task,  an  un- 
cancelled  obligation,  forced  them  again  to  the  upper-world.  In  ruined 
castles  the  ghosts  of  knights,  in  their  accustomed  habiliments,  held  tour- 
naments and  carousals.  The  priest  read  mass ;  the  hunter  pursued  his 
game ;  the  spectre-robber  fell  on  the  benighted  traveller.*  It  is  hard  for 
us  now  to  reproduce,  even  in  imagination,  the  fervid  and  frightful  ear- 
nestness of  the  popular  faith  of  the  Middle  Age  in  the  ramifying 
agency  of  the  devil  and  in  the  horrors  of  purgatory.  We  will  try  to 
do  it,  in  some  degree,  by  a  series  of  illustrations  aiming  to  show  at  once 
how  prevalent  such  a  belief  and  fear  were,  and  how  they  became  so 
prevalent. 


*  Eariy  Englidi  Mlflcellaniet,  No.  2. 
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First,  we  may  specify  the  teaching  of  the  Church  whose  authority  in 
spiritual  concerns  bore  almost  unquestioned  sway  over  the  minds  of  more 
than  eighteen  generations.  By  the  logical  subtleties  of  her  scholastic 
theologians,  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  her  popular  preachers,  by  the 
frantic  ravings  of  her  fanatic  devotees,  by  the  parading  proclamation 
of  her  innumerable  pretended  miracles,  by  the  imposing  ceremonies  of 
her  dramatic  ritual, — almost  visibly  opening  heaven  and  hell  to  the  over- 
awed congregation, — by  her  wonder-working  ase  of  the  relics  of  martyrs 
and  saints  to  exorcise  demons  from  the  possessed  and  to  heal  the  sick, 
and  by  her  anathemas  against  all  who  were  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  her 
formulas,  she  infused  the  ideas  of  her  doctrinal  system  into  the  intellect, 
heart,  and  fancy  of  the  common  people,  and  nourished  the  collateral 
horrors,  until  every  wave  of  her  wand  convulsed  the  world.  In  a  pas- 
toral letter  addressed  to  the  Carlovingian  prince  Louis,  the  grandson  of 
Charlemagne, — a  letter  probably  composed  by  the  famous  Hincmar, 
bearing  date  858,  and  signed  by  the  Bishops  of  Rheims  and  Rouen,— « 
Gallic  synod  authoritatively  declared  that  Charles  Martel  was  damned ; 
**  that  on  the  opening  of  his  tomb  the  spectators  were  affrighted  by  a 
smell  of  fire  and  the  aspect  of  a  horrid  dragon,  and  that  a  saint  of  the 
times  was  indulged  with  a  pleasant  vision  of  the  soul  and  body  of  this 
great  hero  burning  to  all  eternity  in  the  abyss  of  hell."  A  tremendous 
impulse,  vivifying  and  emphasizing  the  eschatological  notions  of  the 
time, — an  impulse  whose  effects  did  not  cease  when  it  died, — ^was  im- 
parted by  that  frightful  epidemic  expectation  of  the  impending  end  of 
the  world  which  wellnigh  universally  prevailed  in  Chrbtendom  about 
the  year  1000.  Many  of  the  charters  given  at  that  time  commence  with 
the  words,  **  As  the  world  is  now  drawing  to  a  close."'*  This  expectation 
drew  additional  strength  from  the  unutterable  sufferings — ^famine,  op- 
pression, pestilence,  war,  superstition — then  weighing  on  the  people. 
"The  idea  of  the  end  of  the  world," — we  quote  from  Michelet, — "sad  as 
that  world  was,  was  at  once  the  hope  and  the  terror  of  the  Miildle  Age. 
Look  at  those  antique  statues  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  mute, 
meager,  their  pinched  and  stiffened  lineaments  grinning  with  a  look  of 
living  suffering  allied  to  the  repulsiveness  of  death.  See  how  they  im- 
plore, with  clasped  hands,  that  desired  yet  dreaded  moment  when  the 
resurrection  shall  redeem  them  from  their  unspeakable  sorrows  and 
raise  them  from  nothingness  into  existence  and  from  the  grave  to 
God." 

Furthermore,  this  superstitious  character  of  the  medifsval  belief  in  the 
future  life  acquired  breadth  and  intensity  from  the  profound  general 
ignorance  and  trembling  credulousness  of  that  whole  period  on  all  sub- 
jects. It  was  an  age  of  marvels,  romances,  fears,  when  every  landscape 
of  life  "wore  a  strange  hue,  as  if  seen  through  the  sombre  medium  of  a 
stained  casement."   While  congregations  knelt  in  awe  beneath  the  lifted 
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Ilost,  and  the  image  of  the  dying  Savior  stretched  on  the  rood  glim- 
mere<l  through  clouds  of  incense,  periiaps  an  army  of  Flagellants  would 
march  by  the  cathedral,  shouting,  "  The  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand !" 
filling  the  streets  with  the  echoes  of  their  torture  as  they  lashed  their 
naked  backs  with  knotted  cords  wet  with  blood ;  and  no  soul  but  must 
shudder  with  the  infection  of  horror  as  the  dreadful  notes  of  the  '*  Dies 
Ine"  went  sounding  through  the  air.  The  narratives  of  the  desert  Fathers, 
the  miracles  wrought  in  convent-cells,  the  visions  of  pillar-saints,  the 
thrilling  accompaniments  of  the  Crusades,  and  other  kindred  influences, 
made  the  world  a  perpetual  mirage.  The  belching  of  a  volcano  was  the 
Tomit  of  uneasy  hell.  The  devil  stood  before  every  tempted  man« 
Ghoets  walked  in  every  nightly  dell.  Ghastly  armies  were  seen  contend- 
ing where  the  aurora  borealis  hung  out  its  bloody  banners.  The  Iluns 
under  Attila,  ravaging  Southern  Europe,  were  thought  to  be  literal 
demons  who  had  made  an  irruption  from  the  pit.  The  metaphysician 
was  in  peril  of  the  stake  as  a  heretic,  the  natural  philosopher  as  a 
magician.  A  belief  in  witchcraft  and  a  trust  in  ordeals  were  universal, 
even  from  Pope  Eugenius,  who  introduced  the  trial  by  cold  water,  and 
King  James,  who  wrote  volumes  on  magic,  to  the  humblest  monk  who 
shuddered  when  passing  the  church-crypt,  and  the  simplest  peasant  who 
quaked  in  his  Jiomeward  path  at  seeing  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  **  Denounced 
by  the  preacher  and  consigned  to  the  flames  by  the  judge,  the  wizard 
received  secret-service-money  from  the  Cabinet  to  induce  him  to  destroy 
the  hostile  armament  as  it  sailed  before  the  wind."  As  a  vivid  writer 
has  well  said,  **  A  gloomy  mist  of  credulity  enwrapped  the  cathedral  and 
the  hall  of  justice,  the  cottage  and  the  throne.  In  the  dank  shadows  of 
the  universal  ignorance  a  thousand  superstitions,  like  foul  animals  of 
night,  were  propagated  and  nourished." 

The  beliefs  and  excitements  of  the  mediaeval  period  partook  of  a  sort 
of  epidemic  character,  diffusing  and  working  like  a  contagion.^'  There 
were  numberless  throngs  of  pilgrims  to  famous  shrines,  immense  crowds 
about  the  localities  of  popular  legends,  relics,  or  special  grace.  In  the 
magnetic  sphere  of  such  a  fervid  and  credulous  multitude,  filled  with  the 
kindling  interaction  of  enthusiasm,  of  course  prodigies  would  abound, 
Cables  would  flourish,  and  faith  would  be  doubly  generated  and  fortified. 
In  commemoration  of  a  miraculous  act  of  virtue  performed  by  St.  Francis, 
the  pope  offered  to  all  who  should  enter  the  church  at  Assisi  between  the 
eve  of  the  1st  and  the  eve  of  the  2d  of  August  each  year — that  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  saint's  achievement — a  free  pardon  for  all  the  sins  com- 
mitted by  them  since  their  baptism.  More  than  sixty  thousand  pilgrims 
sometimes  flocked  thither  on  that  day.  Every  year  some  were  crushed 
to  death  in  the  suffocating  pressure  at  the  entrance  of  the  church. 
Nearly  two  thousand  friars  walked  in  procession ;  and  for  a  series  of 

■  necker.  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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years  the  pilgrimage  to  Fortiuncula  might  have  vied  i^-ith  that  to  the 
temple  of  Juggernaut.** 

Nothing  tends  more  to  strengthen  any  given  belief  than  to  see  it 
everywhere  carried  into  practice  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  it.  Thus 
was  it  with  the  mediaeval  doctrine  of  the  future  life.  Its  applications  and 
results  were  constantly  and  universally  thrust  into  notice  by  the  sale  of 
indulgences  and  the  launching  of  excommunications.  Early  in  the  ninth 
century,  Charlemagne  complained  that  the  bishops  and  abbots  forced 
property  from  foolish  people  by  promises  and  threats: — ** Suadmdo  de 
ealestis  regni  becUUudhie,  comminando  de  aterno  supplido  iw/inu."**  The  rival 
mendicant  orders,  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans,  acquired  great 
riches  and  power  by  the  traffic  in  indulgences.  They  even  had  the  im- 
pudence to  affirm  that  the  members  of  their  orders  were  privileged  above 
all  other  men  in  the  next  world.  Milton  alludes  to  those  who  credited 
these  monstrous  assumptions : — 

"  And  they  who,  to  be  rare  of  PanuUie, 
^ying,  pat  on  tho  weeds  of  DomiDic, 
Or  in  Vrandacfui  think  to  p«u  diaguieed.** 

The  Council  of  Basle  censured  the  claim  of  the  Franciscan  monks  that 
their  founder  annually  descended  to  purgatory  and  led  thence  to  heaven 
the  souls  of  all  those  who  hod  belonged  to  his  order.  The  Carmelites 
also  asserted  that  tho  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  Simon  Stockius,  the  gene- 
ral of  their  order,  and  gave  him  a  solemn  promise  that  the  souls  of  such 
as  left  the  world  with  tho  Carmelite  scapulary  upon  their  shoulders 
should  be  infallibly  preserved  from  eternal  damnation.  Mosheim  says 
that  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  was  an  open  defender  of  this  ridiculous 
fiction.** 

If  any  one  would  appreciate  the  full  mediaeval  doctrine  of  the  future 
life,  whether  with  respect  to  the  haiixlrawn  scholastic  metaphysics  by 
which  it  was  defendecl,  or  with  respect  to  the  concrete  forms  in  which  the 
popular  apprehension  held  it,  lot  him  read  tlie  Divina  Commedia  of 
Dante ;  for  it  is  all  there.  Whoso  with  adequate  insight  and  S}inpathy 
peruses  the  pages  of  the  immortal  Florentine — at  whom  the  people 
]X)inted  as  he  walked  the  streets,  and  said,  '*  There  goes  the  man  who  has 
been  in  hell" — ^\%'ill  not  fail  to  perceive  with  what  a  profound  sincerity 
the  ]:>opular  breast  shuddered  responsive  to  ecclesiastical  threats  and 
purgatorial  woes. 

The  tremendous  moral  power  of  this  solitary  work  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  series  of  terrific  and  fascinating  tableaux,  embodying  the  idea  of 
inflexible  poetic  justice  impartially  administered  upon  king  and  yarlet, 
pope  and  beggar,  oppressor  and  victim,  projected  amidst  the  unalterable 
necessities  of  eternity,  and  moving  athwart  the  lurid  abyss  and  the  aiure 


*  Qnarterly  Reriew,  July,  ISIO:  article  on  Monachiim. 

•♦  Perry,  History  of  the  Franks,  p.  4W. 

»  EccL  Hist.,  XIIL  Century,  part  ii.  ch.  2,  wet.  29. 
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cope  with  an  intense  distinctness  that  sears  the  gazer's  eyebalbi.  The 
Divina  Commedia,  with  a  wonderful  truth,  also  reflects  the  feeling  of  the 
age  when  it  was  written  in  tliis  respect, — that  there  is  a  grappling  force 
of  attraction,  a  compelling  realism,  about  its  **  Purgatory"  and  **  Hell" 
which  are  to  be  sought  in  vain  in  the  delineations  of  its  "Paradise/'  The 
mediseval  belief  in  a  future  life  had  for  its  central  thought  the  day  of 
judgment,  for  its  foremost  emotion  terror .*• 

The  roots  of  this  faith  were  unquestionably  fertilized,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  this  fear  quickened,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  deliberate  and  sys- 
tematic delusions.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  organized  frauds 
was  the  gigantic  one  perpetrated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dominican 
monks  at  Berne  in  1500,  the  chief  actors  in  wliich  were  unmasked  and 
executed.  Bishop  Burnet  has  given  an  extremely  interesting  account 
of  this  affair  in  his  volume  of  travels.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  monks  ap- 
peared at  midnight  in  the  cells  of  various  persons,  now  impersonating 
devils,  in  horrid  attire,  breathing  flames  and  brimstone,  now  claiming  to 
be  the  souls  of  certain  sufferers  escaped  from  purgatory,  and  again  pre- 
tending to  be  celebrated  saints,  with  the  Virgin  Mary  at  their  head.  By 
the  aid  of  mechanical  and  chemical  arrangements,  they  wrought  miracles, 
and  played  on  the  terror  and  credulity  of  the  spectators  in  a  frightful 
manner.*^  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  such  deceptions — 
miracles  in  which  secret  speaking-tubes,  asbestos,  and  phosphorus  were 
indispensable*^ — were  most  frequent  in  those  ages,  and  were  as  effective 
as  the  actors  were  unscrupulous  and  the  dupes  unsuspicious.  Here  is 
revealed  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  causes  which  made  the  belief  of  the 
Dark  Age  in  the  numerous  appearances  of  ghosts  and  devils  so  common 
and  so  intense  that  it  gave  currency  to  the  notion  that  the  swarming 
spirits  of  purgatory  were  disembogued  from  dusk  till  dawn.  So  th^ 
Danish  monarch,  revisiting  the  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon,  says  to 
Hamlet, — 

"  I  am  thy  fiither*!  iplrit, 
Boom'd  for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the  night, 
And  for  the  day  confined  to  fiut  in  firea. 
Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  mj  dayi  of  nature 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away." 

When  the  shadows  began  to  fall  thick  behind  the  sunken  sun,  these  poor 
creatures  were  thought  to  spring  from  their  beds  of  torture,  to  wander 
amidst  the  scenes  of  their  sins  or  to  haunt  the  living ;  but  at  the  earliest 
scent  of  mom,  the  first  note  of  the  cock,  they  must  hie  to  their  fire 
again.  Midnight  was  the  high  noon  of  ghostly  and  demoniac  revelry  on 
the  earth.  As  the  hour  fell  with  brazen  clang  from  the  tower,  the 
belated  traveller,  afraid  of  the  rustle  of  his  own  dress,  the  echo  of  his 


s*  If  any  one  would  lee  in  how  many  forma  the  fldth  in.hcll  and  in  the  deril  a|>peared,  let  bim 
kwk  over  the  paget  of  the  "  Dictionnaire  Infernal,**  by  J.  Gollin  de  Plancy. 
"  Maclalne*!  trann.  of  Mosheim's  ISccl.  Hiat^  toI.  ii.  p.  10,  not*. 
M  Manufacturea  of  the  Andeata,  pub.  by  Harper  and  BrotlMn^  1M5,  part  iTi  ch.  8. 
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own  footfall,  the  wavering  of  his  own  shadow,  afraid  of  his  own  thought^ 
would  breathe  the  suppressed  invocation, — 

"Angels  and  minliten  uf  grace  defend  ns!** 

as  the  idea  crept  curdling  over  his  brain  and  through  his  veins, — 

"It  la  the  Tery  witching  time  of  night, 
When  churcfayftrdit  yawn  and  hell  itself  breathea  oat 
Contagion  to  thia  world." 

Working  in  alliance  with  the  foregoing  forces  of  superstition  was  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  various  forms  of  insanity  which  remarkably 
abounded  in  the  Middle  Age.  The  insane  person,  it  was  believed,  was 
possessed  by  a  demon.  His  ravings,  his  narratives,  were  eagerly  credited ; 
and  they  were  usually  full  of  infernal  visions,  diabolical  interviews,  en- 
counters with  apparitions,  and  every  thing  that  would  naturally  arise  in 
a  deranged  and  preternaturally  sensitive  mind  from  the  chief  concep- 
tions then  current  concerning  the  invisible  world.* 

The  principal  works  of  art  exposed  to  the  people  were  such  as  served 
to  impress  upon  their  imaginations  the  Church-doctrine  of  the  future 
life  in  all  its  fearfulness,  with  its  vigorous  dramatic  points.  In  the  cathe- 
dral at  Antwerp  there  is  a  representation  of  hell  carved  in  wood,  whoso 
marvellous  elaborateness  astonishes,  and  whose  painful  expressiveness 
oppresses,  every  beholder.  With  what  excruciating  emotions  the  pious 
crowds  must  have  contemplatc<l  the  harrowingly  vivid  paintings  of  the 
Inferno,  by  Orcagna,  still  to  bo  seen  in  the'Campo  Santo  of  Pisa!  In  the 
cathedral  at  Canterbury  there  was  a  window  on  which  was  painted  a  de- 
tailed picture  of  Girist  vamiuishing  the  clevils  in  their  own  domain;  but 
we  believe  it  has  been  removeil.  However,  the  vi^?itor  still  sees  on  the 
fine  east  window  of  York  Cathedral  the  final  doom  of  the  wicked,  hell 
being  painted  as  an  enormous  mouth ;  also  in  the  west  front  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  an  ancient  bus-relief  representing  hell  as  a  monstrous  mouth 
vomiting  flame  and  serpents,  with  two  human  beings  walking  into  it. 
The  minster  at  Freyburg  has  a  grotesque  bius-rolief  over  its  main  portal, 
representing  the  Judgment.  St.  Nicholas  stands  m  the  centre,  and  the 
Savior  is  seated  above  him.  On  the  left,  an  nngel  weighs  mankind  in  a 
hugp  pair  of  scales,  and  a  couple  of  malicious  imps  try  to  make  the  human 
scale  kick  the  beam.  Underneath,  St.  Peter  is  ushering  the  good  into 
Paradise.  On  the  right  is  shown  a  devil,  with  a  pig's  head,  dragging  after 
him  a  throng  of  the  wicked.  Ho  also  has  a  basket  on  his  back  fille<{ 
with  figures  whom  he  is  in  the  act  of  flinging  into  a  reeking  caldron 
stirred  by  several  imps.  Hell  is  typified,  on  one  side,  by  the  jaws  of  a 
monster  crammed  to  the  teeth  with  reprobates,  and  Satan  is  seen  sittin:; 
on  his  throne  above  them.  A  recent  traveller  writes  from  Naples,  "The 
favorite  device  on  the  church-walls  here  is  a  vermilion  picture  of  a  male 
and  a  female  soul,  respectively  up  to  the  waist  [the  loaisi  of  a  sofdl]  in  fire, 
with  an  angel  over  each  watering  them  from  a  water-|x>t.    This  is  meant 

*  De  Doiamont,  Bational  Iliat  of  llallucinatious,  ch.  sir. 
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to  get  money  from  the  compassionate  to  pay  for  the  saying  of  masses  in 
behalf  of  souls  in  purgatory."  Ruskin  has  described  some  of  the  church- 
paintings  of  the  Last  Judgment  by  the  old  masters  as  possessing  a  power 
even  now  sufficient  to  stir  every  sensibility  to  its  depths.  Such  works,  gazed 
on  day  after  day,  while  multitudes  were  kneeling  beneath  in  the  shadowy 
aisles,  and  clouds  of  incense  were  floating  above,  and  the  organ  was  peal- 
ing and  the  choir  chanting  in  full  accord,  must  produce  lasting  effects  on 
tlie  imagination,  and  thus  contribute  in  return  to  the, faith  and  fear 
which  inspired  them. 

Villani — as  also  Sismondi — ogives  a  description  of  a  horrible  representa- 
tion of  hell  shown  at  Florence  in  1304  by  the  inhabitants  of  San  Priano, 
on  the  river  Amo.  The  glare  of  flames,  the  shrieks  of  men  disguised  as 
devils,  scenes  of  infernal  torture,  filled  the  night.  Unfortunately,  the 
scaffolding  broke  beneath  the  crowd,  and  many  spectators  were  burned 
or  drowned,  and  that  which  began  as  an  entertaining  spectacle  ended  as 
a  direful  reality.  The  whole  affair  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  lite- 
Tality  with  which  the  popular  mind  and  faith  apprehended  the  notion 
of  the  infernal  world. 

Another  means  by  wliich  the  views  wo  have  been  considering  were 
l>oth  expressed  and  recommended  to  the  senses  and  belief  of  the  people 
ivas  those  miracle-plays  that  formed  one  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of 
the  Middle  Age.    These  plays,  founded  on,  and  meant  to  illustrate.  Scrip- 
ture narratives  and  theological  doctrines,  were  at  first  enacted  by  the 
priests  in  the  churches,  afterwards  by  the  various  trading-comi>anies  or 
.^luilds  of  mechanics.     In  1210,  Pope  Gregory  '*  forbade  the  clergy  to  take 
«ny  part  in  the  plays  in  churches  or  in  the  mummings  at  festivals."    A 
similar  prohibition  was  published  by  the  Ck>uncil  of  Treves,  in  1227.    The 
Bishop  of  Worms,  in  1316,  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  abuses  which 
l&ad  crept  into  the  festivities  of  Easter,  and  gives  a  long  and  curious  descrip- 
tion of  them.^    There  were  two  popular  festivals,— of  which  Michelet 
^ves  a  fiiU  and  amusing  description,— one  called  the  "  Fgte  of  the  Tipsy 
^Priests,"  when  they  elected  a  Bishop  of  Unreason,  offered  him  incense 
of  burned  leather,  sang  obscene  songs  in  the  choir,  and  turned  the  altar 
into  a  dice-table ;  the  other  called  the  *'  Fete  of  the  Cuckolds,''  when  the 
laymen  crowned  each  other  with  leaves,  the  priests  wore  their  surplices 
wrong  side  out  and  threw  bran  in  each  others'  eyes,  and  the  bell-ringers 
pelted  each  other  with  biscuits.    There  is  a  religious  play  by  Calderon, 
entitled  "The  Divine  Orpheus,"  in  which  the  entire  Church-scheme  of 
xnan's  fall — the  devil's  empire,  Clirist's  descent  there,  and  the  victorious 
sequel — ^is  embodied  in  a  most  effective  manner.   In  the  priestly  theology 
«nd  in  the  popular  heart  of  those  times  there  was  no  other  single  par- 
ticular one-tenth  part  so  prominent  and  vivid  as  that  of  Christ's  entrance 
after  his  death  into  hell  to  rescue  the  old  saints  and  break  down  Satan's 

•  Mulj  Myiteriet  and  L«tin  Poenu  of  the  XII.  and  Xin.  Centaries,  edited  by  Thomaa  Wright 
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power. ^^  Peter  Lombard  says,  "  What  did  the  Redeemer  do  to  the  despot 
who  had  us  in  his  bonds?  He  offered  him  the  cross  as  a  mouse-trap,  find 
put  his  blood  on  it  as  bait/*^'  About  that  scene  there  was  an  incom- 
parable fascination  for  every  believer.  Christ  laid  aside  his  Godhead  and 
died.  The  devil  thought  he  had  secured  a  new  victim,  and  humanity 
swooned  in  grief  and  despair.  But,  lo !  the  Crucified,  descending  to  the 
inexorable  dungeons,  puts  on  all  his  Divinity,  and  suddenly 

"  The  captire  world  awmkt,  and  fuande 
The  prU'ner  Ioom,  the  Jailer  buande!*** 

A  large  proportion  of  the  miracle-plays,  or  Mysteries,  turned  on  this  event. 
In  the  "Mystery  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ"  occurs  the  following 
couplet: — 

**  This  day  the  angelic  King  baa  risen. 
Leading  the  pioua  fh>m  their  priaoa.**M 

The  title  of  one  of  the  principal  plays  in  the  Towneley  Mysteries  is  "  Ez- 
tractio  Animarum  ab  Inferno."  It  describes  Christ  descending  to  the 
gates  of  hell  to  claim  his  own.  Adam  sees  afar  the  gleam  of  his  coming, 
and  with  his  companions  begins  to  sing  for  joy.  The  infernal  porter 
shouts  to  the  other  demons,  in  alarm, — 

"  Since  first  that  hell  was  made  and  I  wblb  put  therein, 
Such  surmw  never  ere  I  had,  nor  beard  I  such  a  din. 
My  heart  begins  to  start :  my  wit  it  waxes  thin ; 
I  am  afraid  we  can't  n^oice, — those  souls  must  fhnn  ua  go. 
Ho,  Boelzebub!  bind  these  boys :  such  noise  was  nerer  heard  In  belL** 

Satan  vows  he  will  dash  Beelzebub's  brains  out  for  frightening  him  so. 
Meanwhile,  Christ  draws  near,  and  says,  **Lift  up  your  gates,  ye  princes, 
and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come 
in."  The  portals  fly  asunder.  Satan  shouts  up  to  his  friends,  **Dyng 
the  dastard  down;"  but  Beelzebub  replies,  **That  is  easily  said."  Jesus 
and  the  devil  soon  meet,  face  to  face.  A  long  colloquy  ensues,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  latter  tells  the  former  that  he  knew  his  Father  well 
by  sight!  At  last  Jesus  frees  Adam,  Eve,  the  prophets,  and  others,  and 
ascends,  leaving  the  devil  in  the  lowest  pit,  resolving  that  hell  shall  soon 
be  fuller  than  before;  for  he  will  walk  east  and  ho  will  walk  west,  and  he 
will  seduce  thousands  from  their  allegiance.  Another  play,  similar  to  the 
foregoing,  but  much  more  extensively  known  and  acted,  was  called  the 
"Harrowing  of  Hell."  Christ  and  Satan  appear  on  the  stage  and  argue 
in  the  most  approved  scholastic  style  for  the  right  of  possession  in  the 
human  race.    Satan  says, — 


A  See  the  eloquent  sermon  on  this  inl]|}ect  preached  by  Luis  de  Granada  In  the  alxteenth  ccntnry. 
Tlcknor's  Ilbt.  Spanish  Lit.,  toI.  iii.  pp.  123-127. 
•  Sententln,  lib.  lU.  distinctio  19.  •  Hona,  Ancient  MyatorisiL 
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**  WhoeTer  parchaae*  Any  thing, 
It  belongs  to  him  and  to  hia  children. 
Adam,  hungry,  came  to  me; 
I  made  him  do  me  homage: 
For  an  apple,  which  I  gave  him. 
He  and  all  hia  race  belong  to  me." 

Bat  Christ  instantly  puts  a  different  aspect  on  the  argument,  by  re- 
plying,— 

** Satan!  it  was  mine,— 
The  apple  thou  gave«t  him. 
The  apple  and'tlie  apple-tree 
Both  were  made  by  me. 
Aa  he  was  purchased  with  my  goods, 
With  reason  will  I  haTe  him."« 

In  a  religious  Mystery  exhibited  at  Lisbon  as  late  as  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  following  scene  occurs.  Cain  kicks  his  brother 
Abel  badly  and  kills  him.  A  figure  like  a  Chinese  mandarin,  seated  in 
a  chair,  condemns  Cain  and  is  drawn  up  into  the  clouds.  The  mouth 
of  hell  then  appears,  like  the  jaws  of  a  great  dragon :  amid  smoke  and 
lightning  it  casts  up  three  devils,  one  of  them  having  a  wooden  leg. 
These  take  a  dance  around  Cain,  and  are  very  jocose,  one  of  them  in- 
viting him  to  hell  to  take  a  cup  of  brimstone  coffee,  and  anotlier  asking 
him  to  make  up  a  party  at  whist.  Cain  snarls,  and  they  tumble  him 
and  themselves  headlong  into  the  squib-vomiting  mouth. 

Various  books  of  accounts  kept  by  the  trading-companies  who  cele- 
brated these  Mysteries  of  the  expenses  incurred  have  been  published,  and 
are  exceedingly  amusing.  "  Item :  payd  for  kepyng  of  fyer  at  hellmothe, 
four  pence."  **  For  a  new  hoke  to  hang  Judas,  six  pence."  "Item:  payd  for 
mendyng  and  payntyng  hellmouthe,  two  pence."  "Girdle  for  God,  nine 
pence."  "Axe  for  Pilatte's  son,  one  shilling."  "A  staff  for  the  demon, 
one  penny."  "God's  coat  of  white  leather,  three  shillings.''  ITie  stage 
usually  consisted  of  three  platforms.  On  the  highest  sat  God,  surrounded 
by  his  angels.  On  the  next  were  the  saints  in  Paradise, — the  intermediate 
state  of  the  good  after  death.  On  the  third  were  mere  men  yet  living 
in  the  world.  On  one  side  of  the  lowest  stage,  in  the  rear,  was  a  fearful 
cave  or  yawning  mouth  filled  with  smoke  and  flames,  and  denoting  hell. 
From  this  ever  and  anon  would  issue  the  howls  and  shrieks  of  the 
damned.  Amidst  hideous  yellings,  devils  would  rush  forth  and  caper 
about  and  snatch  hapless  souls  into  this  pit  to  their  doom.^  The  actors, 
in  their  mock  rage,  sometimes  leaped  from  the  pageant  into  the  midst  of 
the  laughing,  screaming,  trembling  crowd.  The  dramatis  persona  included 
many  queer  characters,  such  as  a  "  Worm  of  Conscience,"  "  Deadman,"  (re- 
presenting a  soul  delivered  from  hell  at  the  descent  of  Christ,)  numerous 
"Damned  Souls,"  dressed  in  flame-colored  garments,  "Theft,"  "Lying," 
"Gluttony."   But  the  devil  himself  was  the  favorite  character;  and  often, 


•  Halliwell's  edition  of  the.  Harrowing  of  Hell,  p.  18. 
«  Sharp,  Essay  on  t^w  Dramatic  Mysteries,  p.  21. 
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when  his  personified  vices  jumped  on  him  and  pinched  and  cudgelled 
him  till  he  roared,  the  mirth  of  the  honest  audience  knew  no  bounds. 
For  there  were  in  the  Middle  Age  two  sides  to  the  popular  idea  of  the 
devil  and  of  all  appertaining  to  him.  He  was  a  soul-harrowing  bugbear 
or  a  rib-shaking  jest  according  to  the  hour  and  one's  humor.  Rabelais's 
Pantagruol  is  filled  with  irresistible  burlesques  of  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory. Tlie  ludicrous  side  of  this  subject  may  be  seen  by  reading  Tarl- 
ton's  "Jests'*  and  his  "Newes  out  of  Purgatorie.***^  Glimiwes  of  it  are 
also  to  be  caught  through  many  of  the  humorous  passages  in  Shakspeare. 
Dromio  says  of  an  excessively  fat  and  greasy  kitchen-wench,  "If  she 
lives  till  doomsday  she'll  burn  a  week  longer  than  the  whole  world!" 
And  Falstaff,  cracking  a  kindred  joke  on  Dardolph^s  carbuncled  noee, 
avows  his  opinion  that  it  will  serve  as  a  flaming  beacon  to  light  lost 
souls  the  way  to  purgatory!  Again,  seeing  a  flea  on  the  same  flaming 
proboscis,  the  doughty  knight  affirmed  it  was  "a  black  soul  burning  in 
hell-flre."  In  this  element  of  mediieval  life,  this  feature  of  medicBval 
literature,  a  terrible  belief  lay  under  the  gay  raillery.  Here  is  be- 
trayed, on  a  wide  scale,  that  natural  reaction  of  the  faculties  from  ex- 
cessive oppression  to  sportive  wit,  from  deep  repugnance  to  superficial 
jesting,  which  has  often  been  pointed  out  by  philosophical  obser\'ers  aa 
a  striking  fact  in  the  psychological  history  of  man. 

One  more  active  and  mighty  cause  of  the  dreadful  faith  and  fear  with 
which  the  Middle  Age  contemplated  the  future  life  was  the  innumerable 
and  frightful  woes,  crimes,  tyrannies,  instruments  of  torture,  engines  of 
persecution,  insane  superstitions,  which  then  existed,  making  its  actttal 
life  a  he.lL  The  wretchedness  and  cruelty  of  the  present  world  were 
enough  to  generate  frightful  beliefs  and  cast  appalling  shadows  over  the 
future.  If  the  earth  was  full  of  devils  and  phantoms,  surely  hell  must 
swarm  worse  with  them.  The  Inquisition  sat  shrouded  and  enthroned 
in  supernatural  obscurity  of  cunning  and  awfulness  of  power,  and  thrust 
its  invisible  daggers  everj'where.  The  facts  men  knew  here  around  them 
gave  credibility  to  the  imagery  in  which  the  hereafter  was  depicted.  The 
flaming  stakes  of  an  Auto  da  Fe  around  which  the  victims  of  ecclesias- 
tical hatred  writhed  were  but  faint  emblems  of  what  awaited  their  souls 
in  the  realm  of  demons  whereto  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Churcb  con- 
signed them.  Indeed,  the  fate  of  myriads  of  heretios  and  traitors  could 
not  fail  to  project  the  lurid  vision  of  hell  with  all  its  paraphernalia  into 
the  imaginations  of  the  people  of  the  Dark  Age.  The  glowing  lava  of 
purgatory  heated  the  soil  they  trod,  and  a  smell  of  its  sulphur  surcharged 
the  air.  A  stupendous  revelation  of  terror,  bearing  whole  volumes  of 
direful  meaning,  is  given  in  the  single  fact  that  it  was  a  common  belief 
of  that  period  that  the  holy  Inquisitors  would  sit  with  Christ  in  the  judg- 
ment at  the  last  day.^    If  king  or  noble  took  offence  at  some  uneasy 


4T  Kecentlj  edited  by  Ifalliwfll  nnd  imbllBheU  by  th«  Shakspeare  Soctetjr. 
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retainer  or  bold  serf,  he  ordered  him  to  be  secretly  buried  in  the  cell 
of  some  secluded  fortress,  and  he  was  never  lieard  of  more.  So,  if  pope 
or  priest  hated  or  feared  some  stubborn  thinker,  he  straightway 

**  Would  banish  blm  to  wear  a  barning  ohain 
.In  the  great  dungeons  of  the  unforgiven. 
Beneath  the  space-deep  castle-walls  of  hesTen.** 

It  was  an  age  of  cruelty,  never  to  be  restored,  when  the  world  was  boiling 
in  tempest  and  men  rode  on  the  crestsvof  fear. 

Researches  made  within  the  last  century  among  the  remains  of  famous 
mediseval  edifices,  both  ecclesiastic  and  state,  have  brought  to  light  the 
dismal  i^ecords  of  forgotten  horrors.  In  many  a  royal  palace,  priestly 
building,  and  baronial  castle,  there  were  secret  chambers  full  of  infernal 
machinery  contrived  for  inflicting  tortures,  and  under  them  concealed 
trap-doors  opening  into  rayless  dungeons  with  no  outlet  and  whose 
floors  were  covered  with  the  mouldering  bones  of  unfortunate  wretches 
who  had  mysteriously  disappeared  long  ago  and  tracelessly  perished 
there.  Sometimes  these  trap-doors  were  directly  above  profound  pits  of 
water,  in  which  the  victim  would  drown  as  he  dropped  from  the  mangling 
hooks,  racks,  and  pincers  of  the  torture-chamber.  There  were  hor- 
rible rumors  current  in  the  Middle  Age  of  a  machine  called  the  "Virgin," 
used  for  putting  men  to  death ;  but  little  was  known  about  it,  and  it  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  fable,  until,  some  years  ago.  one  of  the  identical 
machines  was  discovered  in  an  old  Austrian  castle.  It  was  a  tall  wooden 
woman,  with  a  painted  face,  which  the  victim  was  ordered  to  kiss.  As 
he  approached  to  oflTer  the  salute,  he  trod  on  a  spring,  causing  the  machine 
to  fly  open,  stretch  out  a  pair  of  iron  arms,  and  draw  him  to  its  breast 
covered  with  a  hundred  sharp  spikes,  which  pierced  him  to  death. ^ 

Ignorance  and  alarm,  in  a  suffering  and  benighted  age,  surrounded  by 
sounds  of  superstition  and  sights  of  cruelty,  must  needs  breed  and  foster 
a  horrid  faith  in  regard  to  the  invisible  world.  Accordingly,  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  future  life  prevailing  in  Christendom  from  the  ninth 
century  till  the  sixteenth  was  as  we  have  portrayed  it.  Of  course  there 
•re  exceptions  to  be  admitted  and  qualifications  to  be  made ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  the  picture  is  faithful.  Fortunately,  intellect  and  soul  could 
not  slumber  forever,  nor  the  medicRval  nightmares  always  keep  their  tor- 
turing seat  on  the  bosom  of  humanity.  Noble  men  arose  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  reason  and  the  divinity  of  conscience.  The  world  was  circum- 
navigated, and  its  revolution  around  the  sun  was  demonstrated.  A  thou- 
sand truths  were  discovered,  a  thousand  inventions  introduced.  Papacy 
tottered,  its  prestige  waned,  its  infallibility  sunk.  The  light  of  know- 
ledge shone,  the  simplicity  of  nature  was  seen,  and  the  benignity  of 
Ood  was  surmised.  Thought,  throwing  oflT  many  restrictions  and  accu- 
mulating much  material,  began  to  grow  free,  and  began  to  grow  wise. 
And  so,  before  the  calm,  steady  gaze  of  enlightened  and  cheerful  reason, 

*The  KlM  <^  the  Virgin,  in  tht  Arcbaologia  published  by  the  Antiqoarles  of  London,  toI.  xztUL 
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the  live  and  crawling  smoke  of  hell,  which  had  so  long  enwreathed  the 
mind  of  the  time  with  its  pendent  and  breathing  horrors,  gradually 
broke  up  and  dissolved, — 

**  Lflce  a  great  snpentltiotu  make,  uncuricd 
From  the  pale  templet  of  the  awakening  worid." 


CHAPTER    m. 

MODERN   DOCTRINE  OF  A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

The  folly  and  paganism  of  some  of  the  Church-<logmas,  the  rapacious 
haughtiness  of  its  spirit,  the  tyranny  of  its  rule,  an<l  the  immoral  cha- 
racter of  many  of  its  practices,  had  often  awakened  the  indignant  protests 
and  the  determined  opposition  of  men  of  enlightened  minds,  vigorous 
consciences,  and  generous  hearts,  both  in  its  bosom  and  out  of  it.  Many 
such  men,  vainly  struggling  to  purify  the  Cliurch  from  its  iniquitous 
errors  or  to  relieve  mankind  from  its  outrageous  burdens,  had  been 
silenced  and  crushed  by  its  relentless  might.  Arnold,  Wickliffe,  Wessel, 
Savonarola,  and  a  host  of  others,  are  to  be  gratefully  remembered  forever 
as  the  heroic  though  unsuccessful  forerunners  of  the  mighty  monk  of 
Wittenberg.*  The  corruption  of  the  mediaeval  Church  grew  worse,  and 
became  so  great  as  to  stir  a  very  extensive  disgust  and  revulsion. 
Wholesale  pardons  for  all  their  sins  were  granted  indiscriminately  to 
those  who  accepted  the  terms  of  the  papal  officials ;  while  every  inde- 
pendent thinker,  however  evangelical  his  faith  and  exemplary  his  cha- 
racter, was  hopelessly  doomed  to  hell.  Elspecially  were  these  pardons 
given  to  pilgrims  and  to  the  Crusaders.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  exhorting 
the  people  to  undertake  a  new  Crusade,  tells  them  that  **God  condescends 
to  invite  into  liis  service  murderers,  robbers,  adulterers,  perjurers,  and 
those  sunk  in  other  crimes :  and  whosoe'er  falls  in  this  cause  shall  secure 
pardon  for  the  sins  which  he  has  never  confessed  with  contrite  heart.'^ 
At  the  opening  of  "Piers  the  Ploughman's  Crede"  a  person  is  intro- 
duced saying,  *'  I  saw  a  company  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Rome,  who 
came  home  with  leave  to  lie  all  the  rest  of  their  lives !"  Nash,  in  his 
"  Lenten  Stuff."  speaks  of  a  proclamation  which  caused  "  three  hundred 
thousand  people  to  roam  to  Rome  for  purgatorie-pills."  Ecclesiasticism 
devoured|ethic8.  Allegiance  to  morality  was  lowered  into  devotion  to  a 
ritual.  The  sale  of  indulgences  at  length  became  too  impudent  and 
blasphemous  to  be  any  longer  endur^,  when  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominioan 

1  Ullmann.  Reformatoren  tot  der  Roformation. 
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monk,  travelled  over  Europe,  and,  setting  up  his  auction-block  in  the 
churches,  offered  for  sale  those  famous  indulgences  of  Leo  X.  which 
promised,  to  every  one  rich  enough  to  pay  the  requisite  price,  remission 
of  all  sins,  however  enormous,  and  whether  past,  present,  or  future  !* 
This  brazen  but  authorized  charlatan  boasted  that  '*  ho  had  saved  more 
Bouls  from  hell  by  the  sale  of  indulgences  than  St.  Peter  had  converted 
to  Christianity  by  his  preaching."  He  also  said  that  *'  even  if  any  one 
had  ravished  the  Mother  of  God  he  could  sell  him  a  pardon  for  it  I" 
The  soul  of  Martin  Luther  took  fire.  The  consequence — to  which  a 
hundred  combining  causes  contributed — ^was  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

This  great  movement  produced,  in  relation  to  our  subject,  three 
important  results.  It  noticeably  modified  the  practice  and  the  popular 
preaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Tlie  dogmas  of  the  Romanist 
theology  remained  as  they  were  before.  But  a  marked  change  took 
place  in  the  public  conduct  of  the  papal  functionaries.  Morality  was 
made  more  prominent,  and  mere  ritualism  less  obtrusive.  Comparatively 
Bpeaking,  an  emphasis  was  taken  from  ecclesiastic  confession  and  in- 
dulgence, and  laid  upon  ethical  obedience  and  piety.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  held  at  this  time,  says,  in  its  decree  concerning  indulgences,  "  In 
granting  indulgences,  the  Church  desires  that  moderation  be  observed, 
lest,  by  excessive  facility,  ecclesiastical  discipline  bo  enervated."  Im- 
posture became  more  cautious,  threats  less  frequent  and  le.ss  terrible ;  the 
teeth  of  i)ersecution  were  somewhat  blunted;  miracles  grew  rarer;  the 
insufferable  glare  of  purgatory  and  hell  faded,  and  the  open  traffic  in 
forgiveness  of  sins,  or  the  compounding  for  deficiencies,  diminished.  But 
among  the  more  ignorant  papal  multitudes  the  medioeval  superstition 
holds  its  place  still  in  all  its  virulence  and  grossness.  "  Heaven  and  hell 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  Italian's  geography  as  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Apennines ;  the  Queen  of  Heaven  looks  on  the  streets  as  clear  as  the 
morning-star;  and  the  souls  in  purgatory  are  more  readily  present  to  con- 
ception than  the  political  prisoners  immured  in  the  dungeons  of  Venice." 

A  second  consequence  of  the  Reformation  is  seen  in  the  numerous 
dissenting  sects  to  which  its  issues  gave  rise.  The  chief  peculiarities  of 
the  Protestant  doctrines  of  the  future  life  are  embodied  in  the  four 
leading  denominations  commonly  known  as  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  L^ni- 
tarian,  and  Universalist.  Each  of  these  includes  a  number  of  subordinate 
parties  bearing  distinctive  names,  (such  as  Arminian,  Presbyterian,  Me- 
thodist, Baptist,  Restoration ist,  and  many  others;)  but  these  minor  differ- 
ences  are  too  trivial  to  deserve  distinctive  characterization  here.  The 
Lutheran  formula  is  that,  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  salvation  is 
offered  to  all  who  will  accept  it  by  a  sincere  faith.  Some  will  comply 
with  these  terms  and  secure  heaven ;  others  will  not,  and  so  will  be  lost 
forever.  Luther's  views  were  not  firmly  defined  and  consistent  through- 
out his  career ;  they  were  often  obscure,  and  they  fluctuated  much.  It 
-  ' 
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is  true  he  always  insisted  thkt  there  was  no  salvation  without  faith,  an<I 
that  all  wlio  had  faith  should  be  saved.  But,  while  he  generally  eeenriB 
to  believe  in  the  current  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  he  sometixnea 
api>ears  to  encourage  the  hope  that  all  will  finally  be  saved.  Tn  a  re- 
markable letter  to  Hansen  von  Rechcnberg,  dated  1522,  he  says,  in  etfect, 
''  Whoso  hath  faith  in  Christ  shall  be  saved.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
limit  the  time  for  acquiring  this  faith  to  the  present  life !  In  the  depths 
of  the  Divine  mercy,  there  may  be  opportunity  to  win  it  in  the  future 
state." 

The  Calvinistic  formula  is  that  heaven  is  attainable  only  for  those 
whom  the  arbitrary  predestination  of  God  has  elected;  all  others  are 
irretrievably  damned.  Calvin  was  the  first  Christian  theologian  who 
succeeded  in  giving  the  fearful  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  and 
reprobation  a  lodgment  in  the  popular  breast.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  earnestly  repudiated  it.  Gotteschalk  was  condemned  and 
died  in  prison  for  advocating  it,  in  the  ninth  century.  But  Calvin's 
character  enabled  him  to  believe  it,  and  his  talents  and  position  gave 
great  weight  to  his  advocacy  of  it,  and  it  has  since  been  widely  received. 
Catholicism,  Lutlieranism,  Calvinism,  all  agreed  in  the  genera]  propo- 
sition that  by  sin  physical  death  came  into  the  world,  heaven  was  shut 
against  man,  and  all  men  utterly  lost.  They  differed  only  in  some  un- 
essential details  concerning  the  condition  of  that  lost  state.  They  also 
agreed  in  the  general  proposition  that  Clirist  came,  by  his  incarnation, 
death,  descent  to  hell,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  to  redeem  men 
from  their  lost  state.  They  only  differed  in  regard  to  the  precise  grounds 
and  extent  of  that  redemption.  The  Catholic  said,  Christ's  atonement 
wiped  off  the  whole  score  of  original  sin,  and  thus  enabled  man  to  win 
heaven  by  moral  fidelity  and  the  help  of  the  Church.  The  Lutheran 
said,  Christ's  atonement  made  all  the  sins  of  those  who  have  faith,  pardon- 
able; and  all  may  have  faith.  The  Calvinist  said,  God  foresaw  that  man 
would  fall  and  incur  damnation,  and  he  decreed  that  a  few  should  be 
snatched  as  brands  from  the  burning,  while  the  mass  should  be  left  to 
eternal  torture ;  and  Christ's  atonement  purchased  the  predestined  sal- 
vation of  the  chosen  few.  Furthermore,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  in  all 
their  varieties,  agree  with  the  Romanist  in  asserting  that  Christ  shall 
come  again,  the  dead  be  raised  IxKlily,  a  universal  judgment  be  held,  and 
that  then  the  condemned  shall  sink  into  the  everlasting  fire  of  hell,  and 
the  accepted  rise  into  the  endless  bliss  of  heaven. 

The  Socinian  doctrine  relative  to  the  future  fate  of  man  differed  from 
the  foregoing  in  the  following  particulars.  First,  it  limited  the  redeem- 
ing mission  of  Christ  to  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  truths  which 
he  proclaimed  with  Divine  authority,  the  moral  power  of  liis  perfect 
example,  and  the  touching  motives  exhibited  in  his  death.  Secondly,  it 
asserted  a  natural  ability  in  every  man  to  live  a  life  conformed  to  right 
reason  and  sound  morality,  and  promised  heaven  to  all  who  did  this  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions  and  after  the  pattern  of  Christ.    Thirdly, 
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li  declared  that  the  wicked,  after  suffering  excruciating  agonies,  would 
be  annihilated.  Respecting  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  a  physical 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  a  day  of  judgment,  the  Socinians  believed 
with  the  other  sects.'  Their  doctrine  scarcely  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  present  Unitarians  in  any  thing.  The  dissent  of  the  Unitarian  from 
the  popular  theology  is  much  more  fundamental,  detailed,  and  consist- 
ent than  that  of  the  Socinian  was,  and  approaches  much  closer  to  the 
Rationalism  of  the  present  day. 

The  Universalist  formula— every  soul  created  by  God  shall  sooner  or 
tater  be  saved  from  sin  and  woe  and  inherit  everlasting  happiness — has 
been  publicly  defended  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church.^  It  was 
first  publicly  condemned  as  a  heresy  at  the  very  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. It  ranks  among  its  defenders  the  names  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Origen,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  several 
other  prominent  Fathers.  Universalism  has  been  held  in  four  forms,  on 
four  grounds.  First,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Christ  died  for  all,  and  that, 
hf  the  infinite  efficacy  of  his  redeeming  merits,  all  sins  shall  be  cancelled 
and  every  soul  be  saved.  This  was  the  scheme  of  those  early  Universalist 
Christians  whom  Epiphanius  condemns  as  heretics ;  also  of  a  few  in  more 
modem  times.  Secondly,  it  has  been  thought  that  each  person  would  be 
ponifihed  in  the  future  state  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body, 
each  sin.  be  expiated  by  a  proportionate  amount  of  suffering,  the  retribu-  ' 
tion  of  some  souls  being  severe  and  long,  that  of  others  light  and  brief; 
but,  every  penalty  being  at  length  exhausted,  the  last  victim  would  be 
restored.  This  was  the  notion  of  Origen,  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  and  the  view  of  most  of  the  Restorationists.  Thirdly,  it  has 
beea  imagined  that,  by  the  good  pleasure  and  fixed  laws  of  God,  all  men 
are  destined  to  an  impartial,  absolute,  and  instant  salvation  beyond  the 
grave:  all  sins  are  justly  punished,  all  moral  distinctions  equitably  com- 
pensated, in  this  life;  in  the  future  an  equal  glory  awaits  all  men,  by  the 
gracious  and  eternal  election  of  God,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  benicnant 
mission  of  Christ.  This  is  the  peculiar  conception  distinguishing  some 
members  of  the  denomination  now  known  as  Universalists.  Finally,  it 
has  been  believed  that  the  freedom  and  probation  granted  here  extend 
into  the  life  to  come;  that  the  aim  of  all  future  punishment  will  be 
vemedia],  beneficent,  not  revengeful;  that  stronger  motives  will  be 
applied  for  producing  repentance,  and  grander  attractions  to  holiness  be 
felt;  and  that  thus,  at  some  time  or  other,  even  the  most  sunken  and 
hardened  souls,  will  be  regenerated  and  raised  up  to  heaven  in  the  image 
of  Qod.  Almost  all  Universalists,  most  Unitarians,  and  largo  nuinbers 
of  individual  Christians  outwardly  affiliated  with  other  denominations, 
now  accept  and  cherish  this  theory. 


*  nOgSB  giTM  •  tatt  ezpotiUoD  of  these  points  wilh  references  to  the  authoritieit.    GcpchicUto  Ucr 
em  ZvKUsde,  n.  s.  C,  ahth.  ii.  n.  24:^200. 

*  MttelBukr,  Commenti  Fanfttici  (jknogaravrivtiot  ifavr<av)  Hist.  Antiquar. 
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One  important  variation  from  the  doctrine  of  the  dominant  sects,  in 
connection  with  the  present  subject,  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  We 
refer  to  the  celebrated  controversy  waged  in  England,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  regard  to  the  intermediate  state  of  the  dead. 
The  famous  Dr.  Coward  and  a  few  supporters  labored,  with  much  seal, 
skill,  and  show  of  learning,  to  prove  the  natural  mortality  of  the  soul. 
They  asserted  this  to  be  both  a  philosophical  truth  proved  by  scientific 
facts  and  a  Christian  doctrine  declared  in  Scripture  and  taught  by  the 
Fathers.  They  argued  that  the  soul  is  not  an  independent  entity,  but  is 
merely  the  life  of  the  body.  Proceeding  thus  far  on  the  principles 
of  a  materialistic  science,  they  professed  to  complete  their  theory  from 
Scripture,  without  doing  violence  to  any  doctrine  of  the  acknowledged 
religion.*  The  finished  scheme  was  this.  Man  was  naturally  mortal; 
but,  by  the  pleasure  and  will  of  God,  he  would  have  been  immortally  pre- 
served alive  had  he  not  sinned.  Death  is  the  consequence  of  sin,  and 
man  utterly  perishes  in  the  grave.  But  God  will  restore  the  dead, 
through  Christ,  at  the  day  of  the  general  resurrection  which  he  has  fore- 
told in  the  gospel.^  Some  of  the  writers  in  this  copious  controversy 
maintained  that  previous  to  the  advent  of  Christ  death  was  eternal 
annihilation  to  all  except  a  few  who  ei\joyed  an  inspired  anticipatory 
faith  in  him,  but  that  all  who  died  after  his  coming  would  be  restored  in 
the  resurrection, — the  faithful  to  be  advanced  to  heaven,  the  wicked  to 
be  the  victims  of  unending  torture."  Clarke  and  Baxter  both  wrote  with 
extreme  ability  in  support  of  the  natural  immortality  and  separate  exist- 
ence of  the  soul.  On  the  other  hand,  the  learned  Henry  Dodwell  cited, 
from  the  lore  of  three  thousand  years,  a  plausible  body  of  authorities  to 
show  that  the  soul  is  in  itself  but  a  mortal  breath.  He  also  contended, 
by  a  singular  perversion  of  figurative  phrases  from  the  New  Testament 
and  from  some  of  the  Fathers,  that,  in  counteraction  of  man's  natural 
mortality,  all  who  undergo  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  ordained  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  of  England — the  only  true  priesthood  in  apostolic 
succession  —  thereby  receive  an  immortalizing  spirit  brought  into  the 
world  by  Christ  and  committed  to  his  successors.  This  immortaliiing 
spirit  conveyed  by  baptism  would  secure  their  resurrection  at  the  last 
day.  Those  destitute  of  this  spirit  would  never  awake  from  the  obli- 
vious sleep  of  death,  unless — as  he  maintained  will  actually  be  the  case 
with  a  large  part  of  the  dead — ^they  are  arbitrarily  immortalized  by  the 
pleasure  of  God,  in  order  to  suffer  eternal  misery  in  hell  I  Absurd  and 
shocking  as  this  fancy  was,  it  obtained  quite  a  number  of  converts, 
and  made  no  slight  impression  at  the  time.  One  of  the  writers  in  this 
controversy  asserted  that  Luther  himself  had  been  a  believer  in  the  death 


*  Coward,  Search  aft^r  SoaU. 

T  Uallet.  No  Rnnirectlon,  no  Future  State. 

•  Coward.  Defence  of  the  Search  after  Soul*.  Dodwell,  Eiilitolary  INacoane.  Peckard,  OtMerva* 
tioiiH.  Fleming,  Surrej  of  the  Search  after  Bonis.  Law,  State  of  Separate  Bpirita.  L^ytoo,  TxmSiat 
of  Departed  SottU. 
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or  sleep  of  the  soul  until  the  day  of  judgment.*  Certain  it  is  that  such 
a  belief  had  at  one  period  a  considerable  prevalence.  Its  advocates  were 
called  Fsychopannychians.  Calvin  wrote  a  vehement  assault  on  them. 
The  opinion  has  sunk  into  general  disrepute  and  neglect,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  many  avowed  disciples  of  it.  The  nearly  universal  senti- 
ment of  Christendom  would  now  exclaim,  in  the  quaint  words  of  Henry 
Mo^,— 

<<  What  I  hM  old  Adam  aDorted  all  this  time 
Under  aome  aenieleflse  clod,  with  sleep  ydead  V^^ 

John  Asgill  printed,  in  the  year  1700,  a  tract  called  *'  An  argument  to 
prove  that  by  the  new  covenant  man  may  be  translated  into  eternal  life 
without  tasting  death."  He  argues  that  the  law  of  death  was  a  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin  and  was  annulled  by  Christ's  sacrifice.  Since  that 
time  men  have  died  only  because  of  an  obstinate  habit  of  dying  formed 
for  many  generations.  For  his  part,  he  has  the  independence  and  reso- 
lution to  withstand  the  universal  pusillanimity  and  to  reiiise  to  die.  He 
has  discovered  "  an  engine  in  Divinity  to  convey  man  from  earth  to 
heaven."  He  will  "  play  a  trump  on  death  and  show  himself  a  match 
for  the  devil  !*' 

While  treating  of  the  various  Protestant  views  of  the  future  life,  it 
would  be  a  glaring  defect  to  overlook  the  remarkable  doctrine  on  that 
subject  published  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  now  held  by  the  intelli- 
gent, growing  body  of  believers  called  after  his  name.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  exhibit  this  system  adequately  in  its  scientific  bases  and  its 
complicated  details  without  occupying  more  space  than  can  be  afforded 
here.  Nor  is  this  necessary,  now  that  his  own  works  have  been  trans- 
lated and  are  easily  accessible  everywhere.  His  "  Heaven  and  Hell," 
"Heavenly  Arcana,"  "Doctrine  of  Influx,"  and  "True  Christian  Re- 
ligion." contain  manifold  statements  and  abundant  illustrations  of  every 
thing  important  bearing  on  his  views  of  the  theme  before  us.  We  shall 
merely  attempt  to  present  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  essential  principles, 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  suggestions  of  criticism. 

Swedenborg  conceives  man  to  be  an  organized  receptacle  of  truth  and 
love  from  God.  He  is  an  imperishable  spiritual  body  placed  for  a  season 
of  probation  in  a  perishable  material  body.  Every  moment  receiving 
the  essence  of  his  being  afresh  from  God,  and  returning  it  through  the 
fruition  of  its  uses  devoutly  rendered  in  conscious  obedience  and  joyous 
worship,  he  is  at  once  a  subject  of  personal, and  a  medium  of  the  Divine, 


*  BladibnriM,  View  of  the  Controveny  Concerning  an  Intermediate  State :  appendix.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  great  Reformer's  opinion  on  this  point  was  not  always  the  same.  For  he  says,  dis- 
tinctly, **  The  first  man  who  died,  when  he  awakes  at  the  last  day,  will  think  he  has  been  asleep  but 
an  Imor.**  Beste,  Dr.  M.  Luther's  Glaubenslehre,  cap.  It.  :  Die  Lehre  Ton  den  Letzen  Din^en.  Tct 
J.  S.  MUller  seems  oonclusiTely  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  proposition  which  forms  the  title  of  his 
bonk.—"  Daas  Lotber  die  Lehre  Tom  Seelenschlafe  nie  geglaubt  habe.** 

10  The  oontroTcrsy  concerning  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  has  within  a  few  years  raged 
sfrcsh.  The  principal  combatants  were  Dobney,  Storrs,  White,  Morris,  and  Hinton.  See  Athanasia, 
by  J.  U.  Uinton,  London,  1849. 
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happiness.  The  will  is  the  ]:x)wer  of  man's  life,  and  the  understanding 
is  its  form.  When  tlie  will  is  disinterested  love  and  the  understanding 
is  celestial  truth,  then  man  fulfils  the  end  of  his  being,  and  his  home  is 
heaven ;  he  is  a  spirit-frume  into  which  the  goodness  of  God  perpetually 
flows,  is  humbly  ocknowleilged,  gratefully  enjoyed,  and  piously  returned. 
But  when  his  will  is  hatred  or  selfishness  and  his  understanding  is  false- 
hood or  evil,  then  his  powers  are  abu2>ed,  his  destiny  inverted,  and  his 
fate  hell.  While  in  the  body  in  this  world  he  is  placed  in  freedom,  on 
probation,  between  these  two  alternatives. 

Tlio  Swedenborgian  universe  is  divided  into  four  orders  of  abodes.  In 
the  highest  or  celestial  world  are  the  heavens  of  the  angels.  In  the 
lowest  or  infernal  world  are  the  liells  of  the  demons.  In  the  inter- 
mediate or  spiritual  world  are  the  earths  inhabited  by  men,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  transition-state  through  which  souls,  escaping  from  their 
bodies,  after  a  while  soar  to  heaven  or  sink  to  hell,  according  to  their  fit- 
ness and  attraction.  In  this  life  man  is  free,  because  he  is  an  energy 
in  equilibrium  between  the  infiuences  of  heaven  and  hell.  The  middle 
state  surrounding  man  is  full  of  s]>irits,  some  good  and  some  bad.  Every 
man  is  accompanied  by  swarms  of  both  sorts  of  spirits,  striving  to  make 
him  liko  themselves.  Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  influx  into  man. 
Me<liat«  influx  is  when  the  spirits  in  the  middle  state  flow  into  man*8 
thoughts  and  affections.  The  good  spirits  are  in  communication  with 
heaven,  and  they  carry  what  is  good  and  true ;  the  evil  spirits  are  in 
communication  with  hell,  and  they  carry  wliat  is  evil  and  false.  Between 
these  opi>osed  and  reacting  agencies  man  is  in  an  equilibrium  whose 
essence  is  freedom.  Deciding  for  himself,  if  he  turns  with  embracing 
welcome  to  the  good  s]:>irits,  he  is  thereby  placed  and  lives  in  coryunction 
with  heaven ;  but  if  he  turns,  on  the  contrary,  with  predominant  love  to 
the  bad  spirits,  he  is  placed  in  coigunction  with  hell  and  di'aws  his  life 
thence.  From  heaven,  therefore,  through  the  good  spirits,  all  the  ele- 
ments of  saving  goodness  flow  sweetly  down  and  are  appropriated  by  the 
freedom  of  the  good  man ;  while  from  hell,  through  the  bad  spirits,  all 
the  elements  of  damning  evil  flow  foully  up  and  are  appropriated  by  the 
freedom  of  the  bad  man. 

The  other  kind  of  influx  is  called  immediate.  This  is  when  the  Lord 
himself,  the  pure  substance  of  truth  and  good,  flows  into  every  organ 
and  faculty  of  man.  This  influx  is  perpetual,  but  is  received  as  truth 
and  good  only  by  the  true  and  good.  It  is  rejected,  suffocated,  or  per- 
verted by  those  who  are  in  love  with  falsities  and  evils.  So  the  light  of 
the  sun  produces  colors  varying  with  the  substances  it  falls  on,  and 
water  takes  forms  corresponding  to  the  vessels  it  is  poured  into. 

The  whole  invisible  world — heaven,  hell,  and  the  middle  state— -iB 
peopled  solely  from  the  different  families  of  the  human  race  occupying 
the  numerous  material  globes  of  the  universe.  The  good,  on  leaving  the 
fleshly  body,  are  angels,  the  bad,  demons.  There  is  no  angel  nor  demon 
who  was  created  such  at  first.    Satan  is  not  a  personality,  but  is  a  figure- 
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tive  term  standing  for  the  whole  complex  of  hell.  In  the  invisible  world, 
time  and  space  in  one  sense  cease  to  be ;  in  another  sense  they  remun 
unchanged.  They  virtually  cease  because  all  our  present  measures  of  them 
are  annihilated  ;^^  they  virtually  remain  because  exact  correspondences 
to  them  are  left.  To  spirits,  time  is  no  longer  measured  by  the  revolution 
of  planets,  but  by  the  succession  of  inward  states ;  space  is  measured  not 
by  way-marks  and  the  traversing  of  distances,  but  by  inward  similitudes 
and  dissimilitudes.  Those  who  are  unlike  are  sundered  by  gulfs  of  dif- 
ference. Those  who  are  alike  are  together  in  their  interiors.  Thought 
and  love,  forgetfulness  and  hate,  are  not  hampered  by  temporal  and 
spatial  boundaries.  Spiritual  forces  and  beings  spurn  material  impedi- 
ments, and  are  united  or  separate,  reciprocally  visible  or  invisible,  mutu- 
ally conscious  or  unconscious,  according  to  their  own  laws  of  kindred  or 
alien  adaptedness. 

The  soul — the  true  man — is  its  own  organized  and  deathless  body,  and 
when  it  leaves  its  earthly  house  of  flesh  it  knows  the  only  resurrection, 
and  the  cast-off  frame  returns  to  the  dust  forever.  Swedenborg  repeat- 
edly affirms  with  emphasis  that  no  one  is  born  for  hell,  but  that  all  are 
bom  for  heaven,  and  that  when  any  one  comes  into  hell  it  is  from  his 
own  free  fault.  He  asserts  that  every  infant,  wheresoever  bom,  whether 
within  the  Church  or  out  of  it,  whether  of  pious  parents  or  of  impious, 
when  he  dies  is  received  by  the  Lord,  and  educated  in  heaven,  and  be- 
comes an  angel.  A  central  principle  of  which  he  never  loses  sight  is 
that  "  a  life  of  charity,  which  consists  in  acting  sincerely  and  justly  in 
every  function,  in  everj'  engagement,  and  in  every  work,  from  a  heavenly 
motive,  according  to  the  Divine  laws,  is  possible  to  every  one,  and  infal- 
libly leads  to  heaven."  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  person  leading 
such  a  life  be  a  Christian  or  a  Gentile.  The  only  essential  is  that  his 
ruling  motive  be  divine  and  his  life  be  in  truth  and  good. 

The  Swedenborgian  doctrine  concerning  Christ  and  his  mission  is  that 
he  was  the  infinite  God  incarnate, — not  incarnate  for  the  purpose  of 
expiating  human  sin  and  purchasing  a  ransom  for  the  lost  by  vicarious 
lufferings,  but  for  the  sake  of  suppressing  the  rampant  power  of  the 
hells,  weakening  the  influx  of  the  infernal  spirits,  setting  an  example 
to  men,  and  revealing  many  im])ortant  truths.  The  advantage  of  the 
Christian  over  the  pagan  is  that  the  former  is  enlightened  by  the  celestial 
knowledge  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  animated  by  the  aflecting  motives 
presented  in  the  drama  of  the  Divine  incarnation.  There  is  no  pro- 
bation after  this  life.  Just  as  one  is  on  leaving  the  earth  he  goes  into 
the  spiritual  world.    There  his  ruling  affection  determines  his  destiny, 


11  Riilo  the  Jfir  my  a,  (toI.  i.  p.  277,  ed.  Mangoy,)  "God  is  tho  Father  of  the  world :  the  world  Is 
ttMt  fSkther  nf  time,  begetting  it  by  its  own  motion :  time,  therefore,  holds  the  plare  of  grandchild  to 
God.**  Bat  the  world  is  only  one  measure  of  time ;  another,  and  a  more  Important  one,  is  the  in- 
ward soeceMkm  of  the  spirit's  states  of  consciousness.  Between  Philo  and  Swedenborg,  it  may  be 
remarked  bera,  there  are  many  remarkable  correnpondenccs  both  of  thought  and  language,  ^br 
uample,  Fhilo  aays,  (rol.  I.  p.  4M,)  **  Man  is  a  fimall  kosmoe,  the  kosmos  is  a  grand  man." 
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and  that  affection  can  never  be  extirpated  or  changed  to  all  eternity. 
After  death,  evil  life  cannot  in  any  manner  or  degree  be  altered  to  good 
life,  nor  infernal  love  be  transmuted  to  angelic  love,  inasmuch  as  every 
spirit  from  head  to  foot  is  in  quality  such  as  liis  love  is,  and  thence  such 
as  his  life  is,  so  that  to  transmute  this  life  into  the  opposite  is  altogether 
to  destroy  the  spirit.  It  were  easier,  says  Swedenborg,  to  change  a  night- 
bird  into  a  dove,  an  owl  into  a  bird  of  paradise,  than  to  change  a  subject 
of  hell  into  a  subject  of  heaven  after  the  lino  of  death  has  been  crossed. 
But  why  the  crossing  of  that  line  should  make  such  an  infinite  difference 
he  does  not  explain ;  nor  does  he  prove  it  as  a  fact. 

The  moral  reason  and  charitable  heart  of  Swedenborg  vehemently 
revolted  from  the  Calvin istic  doctrines  of  predestination  and  vicarious 
atonement,  and  the  group  of  thoughts  that  cluster  around  them.  He 
always  protests  against  these  dogmas,  refutes  them  with  varied  power 
and  consistency ;  and  the  leading  principles  of  his  own  system  are  credit- 
able to  human  nature,  and  attribute  no  unworthiness  to  the  character 
of  God.  A  debt  of  eternal  gratitude  is  due  to  Swedenborg  that  his  influ- 
ence, certainly  destined  to  be  powerful  and  lasting,  is  so  clearly  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  interests  at  once  of  philosophic  intelligence,  social 
affection,  and  true  piety.  The  superiorities  of  his  view  of  the  future 
life  over  those  which  it  seeks  to  supplant  are  weighty  and  numerous. 
The  following  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  prominent. 

First,  without  predicating  of  God  any  aggravated  severity  or  casting 
the  faintest  shadow  on  his  benevolence,  it  gives  us  the  most  appalling 
realization  of  the  horribleness  of  sin  and  of  its  consequences.  God  is 
commonly  represented — ^in  effect,  at  least — as  flaming  with  anger  against 
sinners,  and  forcibly  flinging  them  into  the  unappeasable  fury  of  Tophet, 
where  his  infinite  vengeance  may  forever  satiate  itself  on  them.  But, 
Swedenborg  says,  God  is  incapable  of  hatred  or  wrath :  be  casts  no  one 
into  hell ;  but  the  wicked  go  where  they  belong  by  their  own  election, 
from  the  inherent  fitness  and  preference  of  their  ruling  love,  llie  evil 
man  desires  to  be  in  hell  because  there  he  finds  his  food,  employment, 
and  home;  in  heaven  he  would  suffer  unutterable  agonies  from  every 
circumstance.  The  wicked  go  into  hell  by  the  necessary  and  benignant 
love  of  God,  not  by  his  indignation ;  and  their  retributions  are  in  their 
own  characters,  not  in  their  prison-house.  This  does  not  flout  and 
trample  all  magnanimity,  nor  shock  the  heart  of  piety ;  and  yet,  showing 
us  men  compelled  to  prefer  wallowing  in  the  filth  and  iniquities  of  hell, 
clinging  to  the  very  evils  whose  pangs  transfix  them,  it  gives  us  the 
direst  of  all  the  impressions  of  sin,  and  beneath  the  lowest  deep  of 
the  popular  hell  opens  to  our  shuddering  conceptions  a  deep  of  loath- 
someness immeasurably  lower  still. 

Secondly,  the  Swedenborgian  doctrine  of  the  conditions  of  salvation 
or  reprobation,  when  compared  with  the  popular  doctrine,  is  marked  by 
striking  depth  of  insight,  justice,  and  il'>w>i:ility.  Every  man  is  free. 
Every  man  has  power  to  receive  the  influ.x  of  truth  and  good  from  the 
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Lord  and  convert  it  to  its  blessed  and  saving  uses, — piety  towards  God, 
good  will  towards  the  neighbor,  and  all  kinds  of  right  works.  Who 
does  this,  no  matter  in  what  land  or  age  he  lives,  becomes  an  heir  of 
heaven.  Who  perverts  those  Divine  gifts  to  selfishness  and  unrighteous 
deeds  becomes  a  subject  of  hell.  No  mere  opinion,  no  mere  profession, 
no  mere  ritual  services^  no  mere  external  obedience, — not  all  these  things 
together,— can  save  a  man,  nor  their  absence  condemn  him  ;  but  the  con- 
trolling motive  of  his  life,  the  central  and  ruling  love  which  constitutes 
the  substance  of  his  being, — this  decides  every  man's  doom.  The  view 
is  simple,  reasonable,  just,  necessary.  And  so  is  the  doctrine  of  degrees 
accompanying  it ;  namely,  that  there  are  in  heaven  different  grades  and 
qualities  of  exaltation  and  delight,  and  in  hell  of  degradation  and  woe, 
for  different  men  according  to  their  capacities  and  deserts.  A  pro- 
foundly ethical  character  pervades  the  scheme,  and  the  great  stamp  of 
law  is  over  it  all. 

Thirdly,  a  manifest  advantage  of  Swedenborg's  doctrine  over  the 
popular  doctrine  is  the  intimate  connection  it  establishes  between  the 
present  and  the  future,  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  God  and  man. 
Heaven  and  hell  are  not  distant  localities,  entrance  into  which  is  to  be 
won  or  avoided  by  moral  artifices  or  sacramental  subterfuges,  but  they 
are  states  of  being  depending  on  personal  goodness  or  evil.  God  is  not 
throned  at  the  heart  or  on  the  a]>ex  of  the  imiverse,  where  at  some 
remote  epoch  we  hope  to  go  and  see  him,  but  he  is  the  Life  feeding  our 
lives  freshly  every  instant.  The  spiritual  world,  with  all  its  hosts,  sustains 
and  arches,  fills  and  envelops  us.  Death  is  the  dropping  of  the  outer 
body,  the  lifting  of  an  opaque  veil,  and  we  are  among  the  spirit^*,  un- 
changed, as  we  were  before.  Judgment  is  not  a  tribunal  dawning  on  the 
close  of  the  world's  weary  centuries,  but  the  momentary  assimilation  of 
a  celestial  or  an  infernal  love  leading  to  states  and  acts,  rewards  and  re- 
tributions, corresponding.  Before  this  view  the  dead  universe  becomes 
a  live  transparency  overwritten  with  the  will,  tremulous  with  the  breath, 
and  irradiate  with  the  illumination  of  God. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Swedenborgian  view  of  the  future  life 
should  be  burdened  and  darkened  with  the  terrible  error  of  the  dogma 
of  eternal  damnation,  spreading  over  the  state  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
hells  the  pall  of  immitigable  hopelessness,  denying  that  they  can  ever 
make  the  slightest  ameliorating  progress.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
see  force  enough  in  any  of  the  arguments  or  assertions  advanced  in 
support  of  this  tremendous  horror  to  warrant  the  least  hesitation  in 
rejecting  it.  For  ourselves,  we  must  regard  it  as  incredible,  and  think 
that  God  cannot  permit  it.  Instruction,  reformation,  progress,  are  tlie 
final  aims  of  punishment.  Aspiration  is  the  concomitant  of  conscious- 
ness, and  the  authentic  voice  of  God.  Surely,  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
boonful  eternities  of  being,  every  creature  capable  of  intelligence,  allied 
to  the  moral  law,  drawing  life  from  the  Infinite,  must  begin  to  travel  the 
-  asccndiDg  path  of  virtue  and  blessedness,  and  never  retrograde  again. 
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Neither  cfin  we  admit  in  general  the  claim  made  by  Swedcnborg  and 
by  his  disciples  that  the  way  in  which  he  arrived  at  his  system  of  theo- 
logy elevates  it  to  the  rank  of  a  Divine  revelation.  It  is  asserted  that  God 
opened  his  interior  vision,  so  that  he  saw  what  had  hitherto  been  con- 
cealed from  the  eyes  of  men  in  the  flesh, — ^namely,  the  inhabitants^  laws, 
contents,  and  experiences  of  the  spiritual  world, — and  thus  that  his  state- 
ments are  not  speculations  or  arguments,  but  records  of  unerring  know- 
ledge, Iiis  descriptions  not  fanciflil  pictures  of  the  imagination,  but  literal 
transcripts  of  the  truth  ho  saw.  This,  in  view  of  the  great  range  of  known 
experience,  is  not  intrinsically  probable,  and  we  have  seen  no  proof  of 
it.  Judging  from  what  we  know  of  psychological  and  religious  history, 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  a  man  should  confound  his  intangible  rereries 
with  solid  fact  than  that  ho  should  be  inspired  by  God  to  reveal  a  world 
of  mysterious  truths.  Furthermore,  while  wo  are  impressed  with  the 
reasonableness,  probability,  and  consistency  of  most  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  Swedenborg's  exposition  of  the  future  life,  we  cannot  but  shrink 
from  many  of  the  details  and  forms  in  which  he  carries  them  out.  Not- 
withstanding the  earnest  avowals  of  able  disciples  of  his  school  that  all 
his  details  are  strictly  necessitateil  by  his  premises,  and  that  all  his  premises 
are  laws  of  truth,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  a  great  many  of  his  assertions 
as  purely  arbitrary  and  a  great  many  of  his  descriptions  as  purely  fancifuL 
But,  denying  that  liis  scheme  of  eschatolog}*^  is  u  scientific  representation 
of  the  reality,  and  looking  at  it  as  a  poetic  structure  reared  by  co-working 
knowledge  and  imagination  on  the  ground  of  reason,  nature,  and  mo- 
rality,— whose  foundation- walls,  columns,  and  grand  outlines  are  truth, 
while  many  of  its  details,  ornaments,  and  images  are  fancy, — it  most  be 
aoknowletlged  to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  examples  of  creative 
power  extant  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  No  one  who  has  mastered 
it  with  api)reciative  mind  will  question  this.  There  are,  expressed  and 
latent,  in  the  totality  of  Swedenborg's  accounts  of  hell  and  heaven,  more 
variety  of  imagerj-,  j>ower  of  moral  truth  and  appeal,  exhibition  of 
dramatic  justice,  transcendent  delights  of  holiness  and  love,  curdling 
terrors  of  evil  and  woe,  strength  of  philasophical  grasp,  and  sublimity 
of  emblematic  conception,  than  are  to  be  found  in  Dante's  earth-renowned 
poem.  We  say  this  of  the  substance  of  his  ideas,  not  of  the  shape  and 
clothing  in  which  they  arc  representeil.  Swedenborg  was  no  poet  in  lan- 
guage and  form,  only  in  conception. 

Take  this  picture.  In  the  topmost  height  of  the  celestial  world  the 
Lord  appears  as  a  sun,  and  all  the  infinite  multitudes  of  angels,  swarm- 
ing up  through  the  innumerable  heavens,  wherever  they  are,  continually 
turn  their  faces  towards  him  in  love  and  joy.  But  at  the  bottom  of  the 
infernal  world  is  a  vast  ball  of  blackness,  towards  which  all  the  hosts  of 
demons,  crowding  <lown  through  the  successive  hells,  forever  turn  their 
eager  faces  away  from  God.  Or  consider  this.  Every  thing  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  perfect  leasts  like  itself:  every  heart  is  an  aggregation 
of  little  hearts,  every  lung  an  aggregation  of  little  lungs,  every  eye  an 
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aggregation  of  little  eyes.  Following  out  the  principle,  every  society  in 
the  spiritual  world  is  a  group  of  spirits  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  man, 
every  heaven  is  a  gigantic  man  composed  of  an  immense  number  of  in- 
dividuals, and  all  the  heavens  together  constitute  one  Grand  Man, — a 
countless  number  of  the  most  intelligent  angels  forming  the  head,  a  stu- 
pendous organization  of  the  most  affectionate  making  the  heart,  the 
most  humble  going  to  the  feet,  the  most  useful  attracted  to  the  hands, 
and  so  on  through  every  part. 

With  exceptions,  then,  we  regard  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  the  future 
life  as  a  free  poetic  presentment,  not  as  a  severe  scientific  statement, — 
of  views  true  in  moral  principle,  not  of  facts  real  in  literal  detail.  His 
imagination  and  sentiment  are  mathematical  and  ethical  instead  of 
esthetic  and  passionate.  Milk  seems  to  run  in  his  veins  instead  of 
blood,  but  he  is  of  truthfulness  and  charity  all  compact.  We  think  it 
most  probable  that  the  secret  of  his  supposed  inspiration  was  the  abnorr 
mal  frequent  or  chronic  turning  of  his  mind  into  what  is  called  the 
ecstatic  or  clairvoyant  state.  I'll  is  condition  being  spontaneously  in- 
duced, while  he  yet,  in  some  unexplained  manner,  retained  conscious  pos- 
session and  control  of  his  usual  faculties,  he  treated  his  subjective  con- 
ceptions as  objective  realities,  believed  his  interior  contemplations  were 
accurate  visions  of  facta,  and  took  the  strange  procession  of  systematic 
reveries  through  his  teeming  brain  for  a  scenic  revelation  of  the  exhaust- 
ive mysteries  of  heaven  and  hell. 

**  Each  wondrooi  gnera  hehdi  the  truth  It  wragfat. 
And  inqrinttlon  flaah'd  tnxm  what  was  thought." 

This  hyx)othesis,  taken  in  coi\)unction  wjth  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
mind,  the  vastness  of  his  learning,  the  integral  correctness  of  his  con- 
science, and  his  disciplined  habits  of  thought,  will  go  far  towards  explain- 
ing the  unparalleled  phenomenon  of  his  theological  works ;  and,  though 
it  leaves  many  things  unaccounted  for,  it  seems  to  us  more  credible  than 
any  other  which  has  yet  been  suggested. 

The  last  of  the  three  prominent  phenomena  which — as  before  said — 
followed  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  rationalism, — an  attempt  to  try 
all  religious  questions  at  the  tribunal  of  reason  and  by  the  tests  of  con- 
science. The  great  movement  led  by  Luther  was  but  one  element  in  a 
numerous  train  of  influences  and  events  all  yielding  their  different  con- 
tributions to  that  resolute  rationalistic  tendency  which  afterwards  broke 
out  so  powerfully  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and,  spreading 
thence  into  every  country  in  Christendom,  has  been,  in  secret  and  in 
public,  with  slow,  sure  steps,  irresistibly  advancing  ever  since.  In  the 
history  of  scholasticism  there  were  three  distinct  epochs.  The  first 
period  was  characterized  by  the  servile  submission  and  conformity  of 
philosophy  to  the  theology  dictated  by  the  Church.  The  second  period 
was  marked  by  the  formal  alliance  and  attempted  reconciliation  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology.    The  third  period  saw  an  ever-increasing  jealousy 
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and  separation  between  the  philosophers  and  the  theologians.^'  Many 
an  adventurous  thinker  pushed  liLs  speculations  beyond  Uie  limits  of  the 
established  theology,  and  deliberately  dissented  from  the  orthodox 
standards  in  his  conclusions.  Perhaps  Abelard,  who  openly  strove  to 
put  all  the  Church-dogmas  in  forms  acceptable  to  philosophy,  and  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  reject  in  many  instances  what  seemed  to  him  un- 
reasonable, deserves  to  be  called  the  father  of  rationalism.  The  works 
of  Dcs  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Kant's  "  Religion  within  the  Bounds  of 
Pure  Reason,"'  together  with  the  influence  and  the  writings  of  many 
other  eminent  philosophers,  gradually  gave  momentum  to  the  impulse 
and  popularity  to  the  habits  of  free  thought  and  criticism  even  in  the 
realm  of  theology.  The  dogmatic  scheme  of  the  dominant  Cliurch  was 
firmly  seized,  many  errors  shaken  out  to  the  light  and  exposed,  and 
many  long-received  opinions  questioned  and  flung  into  doubt.^'  The 
authenticity  of  many  of  the  popular  doctrines  regarding  the  future  life 
could  not  fail  to  be  denied  as  soon  as  it  was  attempted — as  was  extensively 
done  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century — ^to  demonstrate  them 
by  mathematical  methods,  with  all  the  array  of  axioms,  theorems,  lem- 
mas, doubts,  and  solutions.  Fli'igge  has  historically  illustrated  the  em- 
ployment of  this  method  at  considerable  length.** 

The  essence  of  rationalism  is  the  aflirmation  that  neither  the  Fathers, 
nor  the  Church,  nor  the  Scriptures,  nor  all  of  them  together,  can  right- 
fully establish  any  proposition  opposed  to  the  logic  of  sound  philosophy, 
the  prinoi))los  of  reason,  and  the  evident  truth  of  nature.  Around  this 
thesis  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  the  victory  won;  and  it  will  stand 
with  s])reading  favor  as  long  as  there  are  unenslaved  and  cultivated  minds 
in  the  world.  This  ]K>sition  is,  in  logical  necessity,  and  as  a  general  thing 
in  fac^t,  that  of  the  large  though  loosely-cohering  body  of  believers  known 
as  "Liberal  Christians;"  and  it  Is  tacitly  held  by  still  larger  and  ever- 
growing numbers  nominally  connected  with  sects  that  oflUcially  eschew 
it  with  horror.  The  result  of  the  studies  and  discussions  associated  with 
this  princi[)le,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  before  us,  has  been  the 
rejection  of  the  following  popular  doctrines : — the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  as  an  ultimate  authority  in  matters  of  belief;  uncondi- 
tional predestination;  the  satisfaction-theor}'  of  the  vicarious  atone- 
ment; the  visible  second  coming  of  Christ,  in  person,  to  bum  up  the 
world  and  to  hold  a  general  judgment;  the  intermediate  state  of  souls; 
the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  a  local  hell  of  material  fire  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth ;  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  wicked.    These  old  dogmas," 
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scarcely  changed,  still  remain  in  the  stereotyped  creeds  of  all  the  pro- 
minent denominations;  but  they  slumber  there  to  an  astonishing  ex- 
tent unrealized,  unnoticed,  un  thought  of,  by  the  great  multitude  of  com- 
mon believers,  while  every  consciously  rational  investigator  vehemently 
repudiates  them.  To  every  candid  mind  that  has  really  studied  their 
nature  and  proofs  their  absurdity  is  now  transparent  on  all  the  grounds 
alike  of  history,  metaphysics,  morals,  and  science. 

The  changes  of  the  popular  Christian  belief  in  regard  to  three  salient 
points  have  been  especially  striking.  First,  respecting  the  immediate 
fitte  of  the  dead, — an  intermediate  state.  The  predominant  Jewish  doc- 
trine was  that  all  souls  went  indiscriminately  into  a  sombre  under-world, 
where  they  awaited  a  resurrection.  The  earliest  Christian  view  preva- 
lent was  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  it  divided  that  place  of  de- 
parted spirits  into  two  parts, — a  painful  for  the  bad,  a  pleasant  for  the 
good.  The  next  opinion  that  prevailed — the  Roman  Catholic — ^was  the 
same  as  the  foregoing,  with  two  exceptions:  it  established  a  purgatory 
in  addition  to  the  previous  paradise  and  hell,  and  it  opened  heaven  itself 
for  the  immediate  entrance  of  a  few  spotless  souls.  Pope  John  XXII., 
as  Oieseler  shows,  was  accused  of  heresy  by  the  theological  doctors  of 
Paris  because  he  declared  that  no  soul  could  enter  heaven  and  ei\joy  the 
beatific  vision  until  after  the  resurrection.  Pope  Benedict  XII.  drew  up 
a  list  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  heretical  opinions  held  by  the  Ar- 
menian Cluistians.  One  of  these  notions  was  that  the  souls  of  all  de- 
ceased adults  wander  in  the  air  until  the  Day  of  Judgment,  neither  hell, 
paradise,  nor  heaven  being  open  to  them  until  after  that  day.  Thomas 
Aquinas  says,  "  Each  soul  at  death  immediately  flies  to  its  appointed  place, 
whether  in  hell  or  in  heaven,  being  without  the  body  until  the  resurrec- 
tion, with  it  afterwards.'*^*  Then  came  the  dogma  of  the  orthodox  Pro- 
testantB,  slightly  varying  in  the  different  sects,  but  generally  agreeing  that 
at  death  all  redeemed  souls  pass  instantly  to  heaven  and  all  unredeemed 
souls  to  hell."  Tlie  principal  variation  from  this  among  believers  within 
the  Protestant  fellowship  has  been  the  notion  that  the  souls  of  all  men 
die  or  sleep  with  the  body  until  the  Day  of  Judgment, — a  notion  which 
peeps  out  here  and  there  in  superstitious  spots  along  the  pages  of  ecclc. 
siastical  history,  and  which  has  found  now  and  then  an  advocate  during 
the  last  century  and  a  half.  The  Council  of  Elvin,  in  Spain^  forbade 
the  lighting  of  tapers  in  churchyards,  lest  it  should  disturb  the  souls 
of  the  deceased  buried  there.  At  this  day,  in  prayers  and  addresses  at 
funerals,  no  phrases  are  more  common  than  those  alluding  to  deatli  as  a 
sleep,  and  implying  that  the  departed  one  is  to  slumber  peacefully  in  his 
grave  until  the  resurrection.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same 
persons  contrary  ideas  are  frequently  exprei^sed.    The  truth  is,  the  sub- 
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jeot,  owing  to  the  contradictions  between  their  creed  and  their  reason, 
ia  left  by  most  persons  in  liopeless  confusion  and  uncertainty.  They 
have  no  determinately  reconciled  and  conscious  views  of  their  own. 
Rationalism  sweeps  away  all  the  foregoing  incongruous  medley  at  once, 
denying  that  we  know  any  thing  about  the  precise  localities  of  heaven 
and  hell,  or  the  destined  order  of  events  in  the  hidden  future  of  separate 
souls;  affirming  that  all  we  should  dare  to  say  is  simply  that  the  souls 
whether  of  good  or  of  bad  men,  on  leaving  the  body,  go  at  onco  into  a 
spiritual  state  of  being,  where  they  will  live  immortally,  as  God  decrees, 
never  returning  to  be  reinvested  with  the  vanished  charnel-houses  of 
clay  they  once  inhabited. 

Secondly,  the  thought  that  Christ  after  his  death  descended  into  the 
under-world  to  ransom  mankind,  or  a  part  of  mankind,  from  the  doom 
there,  is  in  the  foundation  of  the  apostolic  theology.  It  was  a  central 
element  in  the  belief  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  Church  for  fourteen 
hundred  years.  None  of  the  prominent  Protestant  reformers  thought 
of  denying  it.  Calvin  lays  great  stress  on  it.^*  ^pinus  and  others,  at 
Hamburg,  maintained  that  Christ's  descent  was  a  part  of  his  humilia- 
tion, and  that  in  it  he  suiTcred  unutterable  pains  for  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  Melancthon  an<l  the  Wittenbergers  held  that  the  descent  was  a 
part  of  Christ's  triumph,  since  by  it  he  won  a  glorious  victory  over  the 
powers  of  hell."  But  gradually  the  importance  and  the  redeeming 
effects  attached  to  Christ's  descent  into  hell  were  transferred  to  his  death  an 
the  cross.  Slowly  the  primitive  dogma  dwindled  away,  and  finally  sunk 
out  of  sight,  through  an  ever-encroaching  disbelief  in  the  physical  con- 
ditions on  which  it  rested  and  in  the  pictorial  environments  by  which  it 
was  recommended.  And  now  it  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of,  save  when 
brought  out  from  old  scholastic  tomes  by  some  theological  delver. 
Baumgarten-Crusius  has  learnedly  illustrate^l  the  important  place  long 
held  by  this  notion,  and  well  shown  its  gradual  retreat  into  the  un- 
noticed background." 

The  other  particular  doctrine  which  we  said  had  undergone  remark- 
able change  is  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  saved.  A  blessed  im- 
provement has  come  over  the  ]>opular  Christian  feeling  and  teaching  in 
respect  to  this  momentous  subject.  The  Jews  excluded  from  salvation 
all  but  their  own  strict  ritualists.  The  apostles,  it  is  true,  excluded  none 
but  the  stubbornly  wicked.  But  the  majority  of  the  Fathers  virtually 
allowed  the  possibility  of  salvation  to  few  indeed.  Chrj'sostom  doubted 
if  out  of  the  hundred  thousand  souls  constituting  the  Christian  popula- 
tion of  Antioch  in  his  day  one  hundred  would  be  saved  !**  And  when 
wo  read,  with  shuddering  soul,  the  calculations  of  Cornelius  ^  Lapide,  or 
the  celebrated  sermon  of  Massillon  on  the  *' Small  Number  of  the  Saved," 


»  Inirtitutefl.  lib.  it.  cap.  10,  Kctn.  l^  19. 

1*  LcKliierhoM.*,  Life  of  Melancthon,  Kng.  tranii.  by  Krot«l,  ch.  xxz. 
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we  are  conipelle4  to  confess  that  they  fairly  represent  the  almost  uni- 
Tersal  sentiment  and  conviction  of  Christendom  for  more  than  seventeen 
hundred  years.     A  quarto  volume  published  in  London  in  1G80,  by  Du 
Moulin,   called  "Moral  Reflections  upon  the  Number  of  the   Elect," 
affirmed  that  not  one  in  a  million,  from  Adam  down  to  our  times,  shall   " 
be  saved.      A  flaming  execration  blasted  the  whole  heathen  world,"  "" 
and  a  metaphysical   quibble   doomed    ninety-nine  of   every  hundred    -y 
in  Christian  lands.     Collect  the  whole  relevant  theological  literaturo 
of  the  Christian  ages,  from  the  birth  of   TertuUian  to  the  death  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  strike   the  average   pitch  of  its  doctrinal  temper,  ^ 
and  you  will  get  this  result : — that  in  the  field  of  human  souls  Satan  is 
the  harvester,  God  the  gleaner;  hell  receives  the  whole  vintage  in  its    •- 
wine-press  of  damnation,  heaven  obtains  only  a  few  straggling  clustei's  ^ 
plucked  for  salvation.    The  crowded  wains  roll  staggering  into  the  iron  ^ 
doorways  of  Satan's  fire-and-brimstone  barns;  the  redeemed  vestiges  of  ^ 
the  world-crop  of  men  are  easily  borne  to  heaven  in  the  arms  of  a  few  - 
weeping  angels.     How  different  is  the  prevailing  tone  of  preaching  and 
belief  now  I     What  a  cheerful  ascent  of  views  from  the  mournful  passage  ^ 
of  Uie  dead  over  the  river  of  oblivion  fancied  by  the  Greeks,  or  the  ex-  " 
cruciating  passage  of  the  river  of  fire  jjainted  by  the  Catholics,  to  the  " 
happy  passage  of  the  river  of  balm,  healing  every  weary  bruise  and  sor-" 
low,  promised  by  the  Universalists!     It  is  true,  the  old  harsh  exclusive- 
ness  is  still  organically  imbedded  in  the  established  creeds,  all  of  which  -" 
deny  the   possibility  of  salvation  beyond  the  little  circle  who  vitally 
appropriate  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ ;  but  then  this  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  dead  letter  in  the  creeds.     In  the  hearts  and  in  the  candid 
confessions  of  all  but  one  in  a  thousand  it  is  discredited  and  sincerely 
repelled  as  an  abomination  to  human  nature,  a  reflection  against  God,  an 
outrage  upon  the  substance  of  ethics.     Remorseless  bigots  may  gloat  and 
exult  over  the  thought  that  those  who  reject  their  dogmas  shall  be  thrust   - 
into  the  roaring  fire-gorges  of  hell ;  but  a  better  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the  " 
age  we  live  in  ;  and,  doubtless,  a  vast  mcgority  of  the  men  we  daily  meet 
really  believe  that  all  who  try  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  according  to 
their  light  and  circumstances,  to  do  what  is  right,  in  the  love  of  God  and 
man,  shall  be  saved.     In  that  moving  scene  of  the  great  dramatist  where 
the  burial  of  the  innocent  and  hapless  0]).helia  is  represented,  and 
Laertes  vainly  seeks  to  win  from  the  Church-official  the  full  funeral-rites 
of  religion  over  her  grave,  the  priest  may  stand  for  the  false  and  cruel 
jitual  spirit,  the  brother  for  the  just  and  native  sentiment  of  the  human 
heart.    Says  the  priest, — 

**  We  ihould  jmo/bfM  the  lerTioe  of  the  dead 
T6  ting  a  reqnieai  and  Mich  rest  to  her 
A»  to  peace-parted  aoalf." 


■  Otttae,17eber  die  Neae  Meinanf  torn,  der  Seligkeit  der  angeblich  guten  and  redUchea  Seelea  nnttr 
Jnden,  Heiden,  ond  TUrken  dorch  Chrlstam,  ohne  dais  fie  an  ihn  glaaben. 
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And  Laertes  replies, — 

^Uyherlnthecftrth; 
And  from  her  fidr  and  nnpolloted  fleth 
8hall  rioleta  tininK*    I  tell  the«,  charlish  i*rint, 
A  miniatering  ang«l  ihall  my  iliter  be 
When  tboa  liMt  howling.** 

Indeed,  who  that  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom  would  not  bo  ashamed  not  to 
sympathize  with  the  gontle-hearte<l  Burns  when  he  expresses  even  to  the 
devil  himself  the  quaint  and  kindly  w^ish, — 

"Oh  wmd  76  Uk*  a  thought  and  mend'** 

The  creeds  and  the  priests,  in  congenial  alliance  with  many  evil  things, 
may  strive  to  counteract  this  progressive  self-emancipation  from  cruel 
falsehoods  and  superstitions,  but  in  vain.  The  tenns  of  salvation  are 
seen  lying  in  the  rigliteous  will  of  a  gracious  God,  not  in  the  heartless 
caprice  of  a  priesthood  nor  in  the  iron  gripe  of  a  set  of  dogmas.  The 
old  priestly  monopoly  over  the  way  to  heaven  has  been  taken  off  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  enliglitened  present,  and,  for  all  who  have  unfettered 
feet  to  walk  with,  the  passage  to  God  is  now  across  a  free  bridge.  The 
ancient  exactors  may  still  sit  in  their  toll-house  creeds  and  confessionals ; 
but  their  authority  is  gone,  and  the  virtuous  traveller,  stepping  from  the 
ground  of  time  upon  the  planks  that  lead  over  into  eternity,  smiles  as  he 
fiasses  scot-free  by  their  former  taxing  terrors.  The  reign  of  sacrament- 
alists  and  dogmatists  rapidly  declines.  Reason,  common  sentiment,  the 
liberal  air,  the  best  and  strongest  tendencies  of  the  people,  are  against 
them  to-day,  and  will  be  more  against  them  in  every  coming  day.  Every 
successive  explosion  of  the  Second-Adventist  fonaticism  will  leave  less 
of  that  element  beliind.  Its  rage  in  America,  under  the  auspices  of 
Miller,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  tame  and  feeble  when  compared 
with  the  terror  awakened  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Stofler's 
prediction  of  an  approaching  comet.**  Every  new  discovery  of  the  har- 
monies of  science,  and  of  the  perfections  of  nature,  and  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  linear  logic  of  God  consistently  unfolding  in  implicated 
sequences  of  peaceful  order  unperturbed  by  shocks  of  failure  and 
epochs  of  remedy,  will  increase  and  popularize  an  intelligent  faith  in  the 
original  ordination  and  the  intended  permanence  of  the  present  consti- 
tution of  things.  Finally  men  will  cease  to  be  looking  up  to  see  the 
blue  dome  cleave  open  for  the  descent  of  angelic  squadrons  headed  by 
tlie  mi^estic  Son  of  God,  the  angry  breath  of  his  mouth  consuming  the 
world,— cease  to  expect  salvation  by  any  other  method  than  that  of  ear- 
nest and  devout  truthfulness,  love,  good  works,  and  pious  submissiveness 
to  God,^-cease  to  fancy  that  their  souls,  after  waiting  through  the  long 
sleep  or  separation  of  death,  will  return  and  take  on  their  old  bodies 
again.  Recognising  the  Divine  plan  for  training  souls  in  this  lower  and 
transient  state  for  a  higher  and  immortal  state,  they  will  endeavor,  in 
"«'■■■  — — — I    I        * 

B  Bayle,  Iliitorical  Dictionary,  art  Btofler,  note  B. 
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natural  piety  and  mutual  love,  while  they  live,  to  exhaust  the  genuine 
uses  of  the  world  that  now  is,  and  thus  prepare  themselves  to  enter  with 
happiest  auspices,  when  they  die,  the  world  prepared  for  them  beyond 
these  mortal  shores. 

These  cheerful  prophecies  must  be  verified  in  the  natural  course  of 
thmgs.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  taught  by  the 
"  Spirit-rappers"  is  a  remarkable  revelation  of  the  great  extent  to  which 
the  minds  of  the  common  people  have  at  last  become  free  from  the  long 
domination  of  the  ecclesiastical  dogmas  on  that  subject.  The  leading 
representatives  of  the  '*  Spiritualists"  affirm,  with  much  unanimity,  the 
most  comforting  conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  departed.  They 
exclude  all  wrath  and  favoritism  from  the  disposition  of  the  Deity.  They 
have  little — ^in  fact,  they  often  have  nothing  whatever — to  say  of  hell. 
They  emphatically  repudiate  the  ordinarily-taught  terms  of  salvation, 
and  deny  the  doctrine  of  hopeless  reprobation.  All  death  is  beautiful 
and  progressive.  "  Every  form  and  thing  is  constantly  growing  lovelier 
and  every  sphere  purer."  The  abode  of  each  soul  in  the  future  state  is 
determined,  not  by  decrees  or  dogmas  or  forms  of  any  kind,  but  by  qua- 
lities of  character,  degrees  of  love,  purity,  and  wisdom.  There  are  seven 
ascending  spheres,  each  more  abounding  than  the  one  below  it  in  beau- 
ties, glories,  and  happiness.  "  The  first  sphere  is  the  natural ;  the  second, 
the  spiritual ;  the  third,  the  celestial ;  the  fourth,  the  supernatural ;  the 
fifth,  the  superspiritual ;  the  sixth,  the  supercelestial ;  the  seventh,  the 
Infinite  Vortex  of  Love  and  Wisdom."**  Whatever  be  thought  of  the 
pretensions  of  this  doctrine  to  be  a  Divine  revelation,  whatever  be 
thought  of  its  various  psychological,  cosmological,  and  theological  charac- 
teristics, its  ethics  are  those  of  natural  reason.  It  is  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  popular  ecclesiastical  system  of  doctrines.  Its  epidemic  diffu- 
sion until  now — ^burdened  as  it  is  with  such  nauseating  accompaniments 
of  crudity  and  absurdity,  it  reckons  its  adherents  by  millions — ^is  a  tre- 
mendous evidence  of  the  looseness  with  which  the  old,  cruel  dogmas  sit 
on  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  of  their  eager  readiness 
to  welcome  more  humane  views. 

In  science  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  Middle  Age  are  now  generally 
^Uscarded.  The  mention  of  them  but  provokes  a  smile  or  awakens  surprise. 
Yet,  as  compared  with  the  historic  annals  of  our  race,  it  is  but  recently 
that  the  true  order  of  the  solar  system  has  been  unveiled,  the  weight  of 
the  air  discovered,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  made  known,  the  phe- 
nomena of  insanity  intelligently  studied,  the  results  of  physiological 
chemistry  brought  to  light,  the  symmetric  domain  and  sway  of  cal- 
culable law  pushed  far  out  in  every  direction  of  nature  and  experience. 
It  used  to  be  supposed  that  digestion  was  effected  by  means  of  a  mechani- 
cal power  equal  to  many  tons.  Borelli  asserted  that  the  muscular  force 
of  the  heart  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds.     These 
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absurd  estimates  only  disappeared  when  the  properties  of  the  gastrio 
juice  were  discerned.  The  method  in  which  we  distinguish  the  forma 
and  distances  of  objects  was  not  understood  until  Berkeley  published  his 
"  New  Theory  of  Vision."  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  opposition  of 
bigotr}',  stolidity,  and  authority  against  which  the  brilliant  advances  of 
scientific  discovery  and  mechanical  invention  and  social  improvement 
have  been  forced  to  contend,  and  in  despite  of  which  they  have  slowly 
won  their  way.  Excommunications,  dungeons,  fires,  sneers,  polite  per- 
secution, bitter  neglect,  tell  the  story,  from  the  time  the  Athenians 
banned  Anaxagoras  for  calling  the  sun  a  mass  of  fire,  to  the  day  an  Eng- 
lish mob  burned  the  warehouses  of  Arkwright  because  he  had  invented 
the  spinning-jenny.  But,  despite  all  the  hostile  energies  of  establish- 
ment, prejudice,  and  scorn,  the  earnest  votaries  of  philosophical  truth 
have  studied  and  toiled  with  ever-accumulating  victories,  until  now  a 
hundred  sciences  are  ripe  with  emancipating  fruits  and  perfect  freedom 
to  be  taught.  Railroads  gird  the  lands  with  ribs  of  trade,  telegraphs 
thread  the  airs  with  electric  tidings  of  events,  and  steamships  crease  the 
seas  with  channels  of  foam  and  fire.  There  is  no  longer  danger  of  any 
one  being  put  to  death,  or  even  being  excluded  from  the  '*  best  society/' 
for  saying  that  the  earth  moves.  An  eclipse  cannot  bo  regarded  as  the 
frown  of  God  when  it  is  regularly  foretold  with  certainty^  The  measure- 
ment of  the  atmosphere  exterminated  the  wiseacre  proverb,  "  Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum,''  by  the  burlesque  addition,  '*  but  only  for  the  first  thirty- 
two  feet.''  The  madman  cannot  be  looked  on  as  divinely  inspired,  his 
words  to  bo  caught  as  oracles,  or  as  possessed  by  a  devil,  to  be  chained  and 
scourged,  since  Pinel's  great  work  has  brought  insanity  within  the  range 
of  organic  disease.  When  Franklin's  kite  drew  electricity  from  the  cloud 
to  his  knuckle,  the  superstitious  theory  of  thunder  died  a  natural  death. 
The  vast  progress  effected  in  all  departments  of  physical  science 
during  the  last  four  centuries  has  not  been  made  in  any  kindred  degree 
in  the  prevailing  theology.  Most  of  the  liarsh,  unreasonable  tenets  of 
the  elaborately  morbid  and  distorted  mediaeval  theology  are  still  retained 
in  the  creeds  of  the  great  majority  of  Christendom.  The  causes  of  this 
difference  are  plain.  The  e.stablishment  of  newly-discovered  truths  in 
material  science  being  less  intimately  connected  with  the  prerogatives 
of  the  ruling  classes,  less  clearly  hostile  to  the  permanence  of  their 
power,  they  have  not  offered  so  pertinacious  an  opposition  to  progress  in 
this  province :  they  have  yielded  a  much  larger  freedom  to  physicists 
than  to  moralists,  to  discoverers  of  mathematical,  chemical,  and  mechani- 
cal law  than  to  reformers  of  political  and  religious  thought.  Livy  tells 
us  that,  in  the  five  hundred  and  seventy-third  year  of  Rome,  some  con- 
cealed books  of  Numa  were  found,  which,  on  examination  by  the  priests, 
— ^being  thought  wjurious  to  the  established  religion^ — were  ordered  to  be 
burned.^    The  charge  was  not  that  they  were  ungenuine,  nor  that  their 

*  Lib.  xl.  cap.  xxix. 
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eontents  were  false ;  but  they  were  dangerous.  In  the  second  century, 
an  imperial  decree  forbade  the  reading  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  because 
they  contained  prophecies  of  Christ  and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  By 
an  act  of  the  English  Parliament,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  every  copy  of  the  Racovian  Catechism  (an  exposition  of  the 
Socinian  doctrine)  that  could  be  obtained  was  burned  in  the  streets. 
The  Index  Expurgatorius  for  Catholic  countries  is  still  freshly  filled 
every  year.  And  in  Protestant  countries  a  more  subtle  and  a  more 
effectual  influence  prevents,  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  the  candid  pe- 
rusal of  all  theological  discussions  which  are  not  pitched  in  the  orthodox 
key.  Certain  dogmas  are  the  absorbed  thought  of  the  sects  which  defend 
them:  no  fresh  and  independent  thinking  is  to  be  expected  on  those 
subjects,  no  matter  how  purely  fictitious  these  secretions  of  the  brain  of 
the  denomination  or  of  some  ancient  leader  may  be,  no  matter  how 
glaringly  out  of  keeping  with  the  intelligence  and  liberty  which  reign  in 
other  realms  of  faith  and  feeling.  There  is  nowhere  else  in  the  world  a 
tyranny  so  pervasive  and  despotic  as  that  which  rules  in  the  department 
of  theological  opinion.  The  prevalent  slothful  and  slavish  surrender  of 
the  grand  privileges  and  duties  of  individual  thought,  independent  per- 
sonal conviction  and  action  in  religious  matters,  is  at  once  astonishing, 
pernicious,  and  disgraceful.  The  effect  of  entrenched  tradition,  priestly 
directors,  a  bigoted,  overawing,  and  persecuting  sectarianism,  is  nowhere 
else  a  hundredth  part  so  powerful  or  so  extensive. 

In  addition  to  the  bitter  determination  by  interested  persons  to  sup- 
press reforming  investigations  of  the  doctrines  which  hold  their  private 
pr^udices  in  supremacy,  and  to  the  tremendous  social  prestige  of  old  esta- 
blishment, another  cause  has  been  active  to  keep  theology  stationary 
while  science  has  been  making  such  rapid  conquests.  Science  deals  with 
tangible  quantities,  theology  with  abstract,  qualities.  The  cultivation  of 
the  former  yields  visible  practical  results  of  material  comfort ;  the  culti- 
vation of  the  latter  yields  only  inward  spiritual  results  of  mental  welfare. 
Accordingly,  science  has  a  thousand  resolute  votaries  where  theology 
has  one  unshackled  disciple.  At  this  moment,  a  countless  multitude, 
fumbhed  with  complex  apparatus,  are  ransacking  every  nook  of  nature, 
and  plucking  trophies,  and  the  world  with  honoring  attention  reads 
their  reports.  But  how  few  with  competent  preparation  and  equipment, 
with  fearless  consecration  to  truth,  unhampered,  with  fresh  free  vigor, 
are  scrutinizing  the  problems  of  theology,  enthusiastically  bent  upon 
refuting  errors  and  proving  verities!  And  what  reception  do  the  con- 
clusions of  those  few  meet  at  the  hands  of  the  public?  Surely  not 
prompt  recognition,  frank  criticism,  and  grateful  acknowledgment  or 
courteous  refutation.  No;  but  studied  exclusion  from  notice,  or  sophisti- 
cal evasions  and  insulting  vituperation.  What  a  striking  and  painful 
contrast  is  afforded  by  the  generous  encouragement  given  to  the  students 
of  science  by  the  annual  bestowment  of  rewards  by  the  scientific  socie- 
ties— such  as  the  Cuvier  Prize,  the  Royal  Medal,  the  Kumford  Madal-^ 

2» 
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and  the  jealous  contempt  and  assaults  visited  by  the  sectarian  authorities 
upon  those  earnest  students  of  theology  who  venture  to  propose  any  inno- 
vating improvement !  Suppose  there  were  annually  awarded  an  Aquinas 
Prize,  a  Pension  Medal,  a  Calvin  Medal,  a  Luther  Medal,  a  Channing 
Medal,  not  to  the  one  who  should  present  the  most  ingenious  defence  of 
any  peculiar  tenet  of  one  of  those  masters,  but  to  him  who  should  offer 
the  most  valuable  fresh  contribution  to  theological  truth !  What  should 
we  think  if  the  French  Institute  offered  a  gold  medal  every  year  to  the 
astronomer  who  presented  the  ablest  essay  in  support  of  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  or  if  the  Royal  Society  voted  a  diploma  for  the  best  method  of 
casting  nativities?  Such  is  the  course  pursued  in  regard  to  dogmatic 
theology.  The  consequence  has  been  that  while  elsewhere  the  ultimate 
standard  by  which  to  try  a  doctrine  is,  What  do  the  most  competent 
judges  say?  What  does  unprejudiced  reason  dictate?  What  does  the  great 
harmony  of  truth  require  ?  in  theology  it  is,  What  do  the  committed  priests 
say?  How  does  it  comport  with  the  old  traditions? 

We  read  in  the  Uak-ul-Yakeen  that  the  envoy  of  Herk,  Emperor  of 
BQm,  once  said  to  the  prophet,  "You  summon  people  to  a  Paradise 
whose  extent  includes  heaven  and  earth:  where,  then,  is  hell?"  Mo- 
hammed replied,  "When  day  comes,  where  is  night?"  That  is  to  say, — 
according  to  the  traditionary  glosses, — as  day  and  night  are  opposite,  so 
Paradise  is  at  the  zenith  and  hell  at  the  nadir.  Yes;  but  if  Paradise  be 
above  the  heavens,  and  hell  below  the  seventh  earth,  then  how  can  Sirit 
be  extended  over  hell  for  people  to  pass  to  Paradise?  "We  reply,"  say 
the  authors  of  the  Hak-ul-Yakeen,  "  that  speculation  on  this  sulject  is 
not  necessary,  nor  to  be  regarded.  Implicit  faith  in  what  the  prophets 
have  revealed  must  be  had ;  and  explanatory  surmises,  which  are  the 
occasion  of  Satanic  doubts,  must  not  be  indulged."^  Certainly  this  ex- 
clusion of  reason  cannot  always  be  suffered.  It  is  fast  giving  way  already. 
And  it  is  inevitable  that,  when  reason  secures  its  right  and  bears  its  right- 
ful fruits  in  moral  subjects  as  it  now  does  in  pliysical  subjects,  the  medi- 
seval  theology  must  be  rejected  as  medifeval  science  has  been.  It  b  the 
common  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  Christ  now  sits  in  heaven  in  a 
human  body  of  flesh  and  blood.  Calvin  separated  the  Divine  nature  of 
Christ  from  this  human  body;  but  Luther  made  the  two  natures  in- 
separable and  attributed  ubiquity  to  the  body  in  which  they  reside,  thus 
asserting  the  omnipresence  of  a  material  human  body,  a  bulk  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds'  weight  more  or  less.  He  furiously  assailed  Zwingle's  ob- 
jection to  this  monstrous  nonsense,  as  "a  devil's  msisk  and  grandchild  of 
that  old  witch,  mistress  Reason.""  The  Roman  Church  teaches,  and  her 
adherents  devoutly  believe,  that  the  house  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
conveyed  on  the  wings  of  angels  from  Nazareth  to  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Apennines  above  the  Adriatic  Gulf."  The  English  Church,  con- 
sistently interpreted,  teaches  that  there  is  no  salvation  without  baptism 


*•  Murrick,  Ily&t-ul-Kuloub,  note  74.  ^  Uagenbach,  Dogmengetchichte,  sect.  266,  note  2. 

*  DiristUin  nemembrancer,  April,  18&&.    A  full  and  able  biftory  of  the  **  Holy  Uouio  of  Loratto." 
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hy  piiuuiH  kkihe  line  of  apostolic  succession.  These  are  but  ordinary 
specimeng  of<  teachings-  itiill  humbly  received  by  the  mass  of  Christians. 
The  common  distrust  with  which  tke  matuml  operatiems  of  reason  are 
regarded  in  the  Church,  the  extreme  reluctance  to  accept  the  conclusions 
of  mere  reason,  seem  to  us  discreditable  to  the  theologiGal  leaders  who 
represent  the  current  creeds  of  the  approved  sects.  Many  an  influential 
theologian  oould  learn  invaluable  lessons  from  the  great  guides  in  the 
realm  of  science.  The  folly  which  acute  learned  wise  men  will  be  guilty 
of  the  moment  they  turn  to  theological  subjects,  where  they  do  not  allow 
reason  to  act^  is  both  ludicrous  and  melancholy.  The  victim  of  lycan- 
thropy  used  to  be  burned  alive ;  he  is  now  placed  under  the  careful  treat- 
ment of  skilful  and  humane  physieians.  But  the  heretic  or  infidel  is 
still  thought  to  be  inspired  by  the  devil, — a  fit  subject  for  discipline 
liere  and  hell  hereafter.  The  light  shed  abroad  by  the  rising  spirit  of 
rational  investigation  nnist  gradually  dispel  the  delusions  which  lurk  in 
the  vales  of  theology,  as  it  already  has  dispelled  those  that  formerly 
haunted  the  hills  of  science.  The  spectres  which  have  so  long  terrified  a 
childish  world  will  successively  vanish  from  the  path  of  man  as  advancing 
reaeon,  in  the  name  of  the  Ood  of  truth,  utters  its  imperial  "  Avaunt  V 

Henry  More  wrote  a  book  on  the  *♦  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  printed 
in  London  in  1(>59,  just  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  full  of  beauty, 
acumen,  and  power.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  time.  Yet  he 
aeriousiy  elaborates  an  argument  like  this: — "The  scum  and  spots  that 
lie  on  the  sun  are  as  great  an  Argument  that  there  is  no  Divinity  in  him 
as  the  dung  of  Owls  and  Sparrows  that  is-  found  on  the  faces  and  shoul- 
ders of  Idols  in  Temples  are  clear  evidences  that  they  are  no  true 
Deities."*  He  also  in  good  faith  tells  a  story  like  this: — "That  a  Woman 
with  child,  seeing  a  Butcher  divide  a  Swine 'S  head  with  a  Cleaver,  brought 
forth  her  Child  with  its  face  cloven  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  palate,  and 
upper  lip  to  the  very  nose."**  The  progress  marked  by  the  contrast  of  the 
scientific  spirit  of  the  present  time  with  the  ravenous  credulity  of  even 
two  centuries  back  must  continue  and  spread  into  every  province.  Some 
may  vilify  it;  but  in  vain.  Some  may  sophisticate  against  it;  but  in  vain. 
Some  may  invoke  authority  and  social  persecution  to  stop  it ;  but  in  vain. 
Some  may  appeal  to  the  prejudices  and  fears  of  the  timid ;  but  in  vain. 
Some  may  close  their  own  eyes,  and  hold  their  hands  before  their  neigh- 
•bors'  eyes,  and  attempt  to  shut  out  the  light;  but  in  vain.  It  will  go  on. 
U  is  the  interest  of  the  world  that  it  should  go  on.  It  is  the  manly  and 
the  religious  course  to  help  this  progress  with  prudence  and  reverence. 
Truth  is  the  will  of  God,  the  way  he  has  made  things  to  be  and  to  act; 
the  way  he  wishes  free  beings  to  exist  and  to  act.  He  has  ordained  the 
gradual  discovery  of  truth.  And  despite  the  struggles  of  selfish  t3rranny, 
and  the  complacence  of  luxurious  ease,  and  the  terror  of  ignorant 
cowardice,  truth  will  be  more  and  more  brought  to  universal  acceptances 

•  PreflMe,  p.  10.  »  Ibid.  p.  901 
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Some  men  have  fancied  their  bodies  composed  of  butter  or  of  glass ;  but 
when  compelled  to  move  out  into  the  sunlight  or  the  crowd  they  did  not 
melt  nor  bre^ik.'^  Esquirol  had  a  patient  who  did  not  dare  to  bend  her 
thumb,  lest  the  world  should  come  to  an  end.  When  forced  to  bend  it, 
she  was  surprised  that  the  crack  of  doom  did  not  follow. 

The  mechanico-theatrical  character  of  the  popular  theology  is  enough 
to  reveal  its  origin  and  its  fundamental  falsity.  The  difTerence  between 
its  lurid  and  phantasmal  details  and  the  calm  eternal  verities  in  the 
divinely-constituted  order  of  nature  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between 
those  stars  which  one  sees  in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  forehead  and 
those  he  sees  by  turning  his  gaze  to  the  nightly  sky.  To  every  competent 
thinker,  the  bare  appreciation  of  such  a  passage  as  that  which  closes  Ch»> 
teaubriand's  chapter  on  the  Last  Judgment,  with  the  huge  bathos  of  its 
incongruous  mixture  of  sublime  and  absurd,  is  its  sufficient  refutation : — 
**  The  globe  trembles  on  its  axis ;  the  moon  is  covered  with  a  bloody  veil ; 
the  threatening  stars  hang  half  detached  from  the  vault  of  heaven,  and 
the  agony  of  the  world  commences.  Now  resounds  the  trump  of  the 
angel.  The  sepulchres  burst:  the  human  race  issues  all  at  once,  and 
fills  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat !  The  Son  of  Man  appears  in  the  clouds ; 
the  powers  of  hell  ascend  from  the  infernal  depths;  the  goats  are  separated 
from  the  sheep;  the  wicked  are  plunged  into  the  gulf;  the  just  ascend 
to  heaven ;  God  returns  to  his  repose,  and  the  reign  of  eternity  begins."" 
Nothing  saves  this  whole  scheme  of  doctrine  from  instant  rejection 
except  neglect  of  thought,  or  incompetence  of  thought,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  contemplate  it.  The  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  exclusive  sects 
are  the  products  of  mental  and  social  disease, — psychological  growths  in  patho- 
logical mmilds.  The  naked  shapes  of  beautiful  women  floating  around 
St.  Anthony  in  full  display  of  their  maddening  charms  are  interpreted 
by  the  Romanist  Church  as  a  visible  work  of  the  devil.  An  intelligent 
physician  accounts  for  them  by  the  laws  of  physiology, — the  morbid  action 
of  morbid  nerves.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  which  of  these  ex- 
planations is  correct.  The  absolute  prevalence  of  that  explanation  is 
merely  a  question  of  time.  Meanwhile,  it  is  the  part  of  every  wise  and 
devout  man,  without  bigotry,  without  hatred  for  any,  with  strict  fidelity 
to  his  own  convictions,  with  entire  tolerance  and  kindness  for  all  who 
differ  from  him,  sacredly  to  seek  after  verity  himself  and  earnestly  to 
endeavor  to  impart  it  to  others.  To  such  men  forms  of  opinion,  instead 
of  being  prisons,  fetters,  and  barriers,  will  be  but  as  tents  of  a  night  while 
they  march  through  life,  the  burning  and  cloudy  column  of  inquiry  their 
guide,  the  eternal  temple  of  truth  their  goal. 

The  actual  relation,  the  becoming  attitude,  the  appropriate  feeling,  of 
man  towards  the  future  state,  the  concealed  segment  of  his  destiny,  are 
impressively  shown  in  the  dying  scene  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
gifted  of  men, — one  of  the  fittest  representatives  ot  the  modern  mind. 

n  Biicknill  and  Tnke,  pBycboIogfcal  Medicine,  cb.  Is. 
>  0«oiiM  of  Christianity,  part  ii.  book  tL  cb.  TiL 
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In  a  good  old  age,  on  a  pleasant  spring  day,  with  a  vast  expanse  of  ex- 
perience behind  him,  with  an  immensity  of  hope  before  him,  he  lay 
calmly  expiring.  '*More  light!''  he  cried,  with  departing  breath;  and 
Death,  solemn  warder  of  eternity,  led  him,  blinded,  before  the  imme- 
morial veil  of  awe  and  secrets.  It  uprolled  as  the  flesh-bandage  fell 
from  his  spirit,  and  he  walked  at  large,  triumphant  or  appalled,  amidst 
the  unimagined  revelations  of  God. 

And  now,  recalling  the  varied  studies  we  have  passed  through,  and 
seeking  for  the  conclusion  or  root  of  the  matter,  what  shall  we  say? 
This  much  we  will  say.  First,  the  fearless  Christian,  fully  acquainted  with 
the  results  of  a  criticism  unsparing  as  the  requisitions  of  truth  and  candor, 
can  scarcely,  with  intelligent  honesty,  do  more  than  place  his  hand  on  the 
beating  of  his  heart,  and  fix  his  eye  on  the  riven  tomb  of  Jesus,  and  ex- 
claim, "  Feeling  here  the  inspired  promise  of  immortality,  and  seeing  there 
the  sign  of  God's  authentic  seal,  I  gratefully  believe  that  Christ  has  risen, 
and  that  my  soul  is  deathless!"  Secondly,  the  trusting  philosopher, 
fairly  weighing  the  history  of  the  world's  belief  in  a  future  life,  and  the 
evidences  on  which  it  rests,  can  scarcely,  with  justifying  warrant,  do  less 
than  lay  his  hand  on  his  body,  and  turn  his  gaze  aloft,  and  exclaim, 
"Though  death  shatters  this  shell,  the  soul  may  survive,  and  I  confidejidy 
hope  to  live  forever."  Meanwhile,  the  believer  and  the  speculator,  com- 
bining to  form  a  Christian  philosophy  wherein  doubt  and  faith,  thought 
and  freedom,  reason  and  sentiment,  nature  and  revelation,  all  embrace, 
even  aa  the  truth  of  things  and  the  experience  of  life  demand,  may  both 
adopt  for  their  own  the  expression  wrought  for  himself  by  a  pure  and 
fervent  poet  in  these  freighted  lines  of  pathetic  beauty : — 

"  I  gather  up  the  scattered  rayi 
Of  wisdom  In  the  early  days, — 
Faint  gloarai  and  broken,  like  the  liglit 
Of  meteors  in  a  Northern  night, 
Betraying  to  the  darkling  earth 
The  nnseen  sun  which  gave  them  birth; 
I  listen  to  the  sibyl's  chant. 
The  voice  of  priest  and  hierophant; 
I  know  what  Indian  Kreeehna  saith. 
And  what  of  liib  and  what  of  death 
The  demon  taught  to  Socrates, 
And  what,  teneath  his  garden-trees 
81ow-{>acing,  with  a  dream-like  tread, 
The  solemn-thoughted  Plato  said; 
Mor  l%ek  I  tokens,  great  or  small. 
Of  God's  clear  light  in  each  and  all. 
While  holding  with  more  dear  regard 
Than  scroll  of  heathen  seer  and  bard 
The  starry  pages,  promise>lit, 
With  Christ's  evangel  orerwrit, 
Thy  miracle  of  life  and  death, 
0  Holy  One  of  Nazareth  I**" 


WhitUer,  Questions  of  Ufe. 


PART  FIFTH. 


HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  DISSERTATIONS  CON- 
CERNING A  FUTURE  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  L 

DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE  IN   THE  ANCIENT  MYSTERIES. 

The  power  of  the  old  religions  was  for  centuries  concentrated  in  the 
Mysteries.  These  were  recondite  institutions,  sometimes  wielded  by  the 
state,  sometimes  by  a  priesthood,  sometimes  by  a  ramifying  private  society. 
None  could  be  admitted  into  them  save  with  the  permission  of  the  hier- 
archs,  by  rites  of  initiation,  and  under  solemn  seals  of  secrecy.  These  mys- 
terious institutions,  charged  with  strange  attractions,  shrouded  in  awful 
wonder,  were  numerous,  and,  agreeing  in  some  of  their  fundamental 
features,  were  spread  nearly  all  over  the  world.  The  writings  of  the 
ancients  abound  with  references  to  them,  mostly  eulogistic.  The  mighty 
part  played  by  these  veiled  bodies  in  the  life  of  the  periods  when  they 
flourished,  the  pregnant  hints  and  alluring  obscurities  amid  which  they 
stand  in  relation  to  tlie  learning  of  modern  times,  have  repeatedly  ob- 
tained wide  attention,  elicited  opposite  opinions,  provoked  fierce  debates, 
and  led  different  inquirers  to  various  conclusions  as  to  their  true  origin, 
character,  scope,  meaning,  and  results. 

One  of  the  principal  points  in  discussion  by  scholars  concerning  the 
Mysteries  has  been  whether  they  inculcated  an  esoteric  doctrine  of 
philosophy,  opposed  to  the  popular  religion.  Some  writers  have  main- 
tained that  in  their  symbols  and  rites  was  contained  a  pure  system  of 
monotheistic  ethics  and  religion.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  in  some 
of  these  institutions,  at  one  period,  higher  theological  views  and  scien- 
tific speculations  were  unfolded,  but  in  others  never.  Still,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  prove  any  thing  on  this  part  of  the  general  subject: 
there  is  much  that  is  plausible  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Another  query  to  be  noticed  in  passing  is  in  regard  to  the  degree  of 
exclusiveness  and  concealment  really  attached  to  the  form  of  initiation. 
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Lobeck,  in  his  celebrated  work,  "  Aglaophamus/'  borne  away  by  a  theory, 
assumes  the  extravagant  position  that  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  were 
almost  freely  open  to  all.^  His  error  seems  to  lie  in  not  distinguishing 
sufficiently  betw^een  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Mysteries,  and  in  not 
separating  the  noisy  shows  of  the  public  festal  days  from  the  initiatory 
and  explanatory  rites  of  personal  admission  within  the  mystic  pale. 
The  notorious  facts  that  strict  inquiry  was  made  into  the  character  and 
fitness  of  the  applicant  before  his  admission,  and  that  many  were  openly 
rejected, — that  instant  death  was  inflicted  on  all  who  intruded  unpre- 
pared within  the  sacred  circuits,  and  that  death  was  the  penalty  of 
divulging  what  happened  during  the  celebrations, — all  are  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  Lobeck,  and  prove  that  the  Mysteries  were  hedged 
about  with  dread.  .£schylus  narrowly  escaped  being  torn  in  pieces  upon 
the  stage  by  the  people  on  suspicion  that  in  his  play  he  had  given  a  hint 
of  something  in  the  Mysteries.  He  delivered  himself  by  appealing  to 
the  Areopagus,  and  proving  that  he  had  never  been  initiated.  Ando- 
cides  also,  a  Greek  orator  who  lived  about  four  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  was  somewhat  similarly  accused,  and  only  escaped  by  a  strenuous 
defence  of  himself  in  an  oration,  still  extant,  entitled  **  Concerning  the 
Mysteries." 

A  third  preliminary  matter  is  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  services 
performed  by  these  companies.  Some  held  that  their  characteristics 
were  divinely  pure,  intellectual,  exalting;  others  that  in  abandoned 
pleasures  they  were  fouler  than  the  Stygian  pit.  The  Church-Fathers, 
Clement,  Ireneeus,  Tertullian,  and  the  rest,  influenced  by  a  mixture  of 
prejudice,  hatred,  and  horror,  against  every  thing  connected  with  pagan- 
ism, declared,  in  round  terms,  that  the  Mysteries  were  unmitigated  sinks 
of  iniquity  and  shame,  lust,  murder,  and  all  promiscuous  deviltry.  With- 
out pausing  to  except  or  qualify,  or  to  be  thoroughly  informed  and  just, 
they  included  the  ancient  stern  generations  and  their  own  degraded 
contemporaries,  the  vile  rites  of  the  Corinthian  Aphrodite  and  the 
solemn  service  of  Demeter,  the  furious  revels  of  the  Bacchanalians  and 
the  harmonious  mental  worship  of  Apollo,  all  in  one  indiscriminate 
charge  of  insane  beastliness  and  idolatry.  Their  view  of  the  Mysteries 
has  been  most  circulated  among  the  modems  by  Leland's  learned  but 
bigoted  work  on  the  "  Use  and  Necessity  of  a  Divine  Revelation."  He 
would  have  us  regard  each  one  as  a  vortex  of  atheistic  sensuality  and 
crime.  There  should  be  discrimination.  The  facts  are  undoubtedly 
these,  as  we  might  abundantly  demonstrate  were  it  in  the  province  of 
the  present  essay.  The  original  Mysteries,  the  authoritative  institutions 
co-ordinated  with  the  state  or  administered  by  the  poets  and  philo- 
sophers, were  pure :  their  purpose  was  to  purify  the  lives  and  characters 
of  their  disciples^^  Their  means  were  a  complicated  apparatus  of  sensible 
and  symbolic  revelations  and  instructions  admirably  calculated  to  im- 

1  Lib.  L  lect^  4,  6. 
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press  the  most  salutary  moral  and  religious  lessons.  In  the  first  place, 
is  it  credible  that  the  state  would  fling  its  auspices  over  societies  whose 
function  was  to  organize  lawlessness  and  debauchery,  to  make  a  business 
of  vice  and  filth  ?  Among  the  laws  of  Solon  is  a  regulation  decreeing 
that  the  Senate  shall  convene  in  the  Eleusinian  temple,  the  day  after  the 
festival,  to  inquire  whether  every  thing  had  been  done  with  reverence 
and  propriety.  Secondly,  if  such  was  the  character  of  these  secrets, 
why  was  inquisition  always  made  into  the  moral  habit«  of  the  candidate, 
that  he  might  be  refused  admittance  if  they  were  bad?  This  inquiry 
was  severe,  and  the  decision  unrelenting.  Alcibiodes  was  rejected,  as 
we  learn  from  Plutarch's  life  of  him,  on  account  of  his  dissoluteness 
and  insubordination  in  the  city.  Nero  dared  not  attend  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  **  because  to  the  murder  of  his  mother  he  had  joined  the 
slaughter  of  his  paternal  aunt.''*  All  accepted  candidates  were  scrupu- 
lously purified  in  thought  and  body,  and  clad  in  white  robes,  for  nine 
days  previous  to  their  reception.  Thirdly,  it  is  intrinsically  absurd  to 
suppose  that  an  institution  of  gross  immorality  and  cruelty  could  have 
flourished  in  the  most  polite  and  refined  Greek  nation,  as  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries  did  for  over  eighteen  hundred  years,  ranking  among  its 
members  a  vast  minority  of  both  sexes,  of  all  classes,  of  all  ages,  and 
constantly  celebrating  its  rites  before  immense  audiences  of  them  all. 
Finally,  a  host  of  men  like  Plato,  Sophocles,  Cimon,  Lycurgus,  Cicero, 
were  members  of  these  bodies,  partook  in  their  transactions,  and  have 
left  on  record  eulogies  of  them  and  of  their  influence.  The  concurrent 
testimony  of  antiquity  is  that  in  the  Great  Mysteries  the  desires  were 
chastened,  the  heart  purified,  the  mind  calmed,  the  soul  inspired, — all 
the  virtues  of  morality  and  hopes  of  religion  taught  and  enforced  with 
sublime  solemnities.  There  is  no  just  ground  for  suspecting  this  to  be  false. 
But  there  remains  something  more  and  different  to  be  said  also. 
While  the  authorized  Mysteries  were  what  we  have  asserted,  there  did 
afterwards  arise  spurious  Mysteries,  in  names,  forms,  and  pretensions 
partially  resembling  the  genuine  ones,  under  the  control  of  the  most 
unprincipled  persons,  and  in  which  unquestionably  the  excesses  of 
unbelief,  drunkenness,  and  prostitution  held  riot.  These  depraved 
societies  were  foreign  grafts  from  the  sensual  pantheism  ever  nourished 
in  the  voluptuous  climes  of  the  remote  East.  They  established  them- 
selves late  in  Greece,  but  were  developed  at  Rome  in  such  unbridled 
enormities  as  compelled  the  Senate  to  suppress  them.  Livy  gives  a 
detailed  and  vivid  account  of  the  whole  affair  in  his  history.*  But  the 
gladiators,  scoundrels,  rakes,  bawds,  who  swarmed  in  these  stews  of 
rotting  Rome,  are  hardly  to  be  confounded  with  the  noble  men  and 
matrons  of  the  earlier  time  who  openly  joined  in  the  pure  Mysteries 
with  the  approving  example  of  the  holiest  bards,  the  gravest  statesmen, 
and  the  profoundest  sages, — men  like  Pindar,  Pericles,  and  Pythagoras. 

i  Soetoniiu,  Yiu  NeroniB,  cap.  xxxIt.  *  Lib.  xxzU.  cm^  riiL~xrL 
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Ample  facilities  are  afforded  in  the  numerous  works  to  which  we  shall 
refer  for  unmasking  the  different  organizations  that  travelled  over  the 
earth  in  the  guise  of  the  Mysteries,  ahd  of  seeing  what  deceptive  arts  were 
practised  in  some,  what  superhuman  terrors  paraded  in  others,  what  horri- 
ble cruelties  perpetrated  in  others,  what  leading  objects  sought  in  each. 

The  Mysteries  have  many  bearings  on  several  distinct  subjects ;  but  in 
those  aspects  we  have  not  space  here  to  examine  them.  We  purpose  to 
consider  them  solely  in  their  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  very  heart  of  their  secret,  the  essence  of  their 
meaning  in  their  origin  and  their  end,  was  no  other  than  the  doctrine 
of  an  immortality  succeeding  a  death.  Gessner  published  a  book  at 
Gottingen,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1755,  maintaining  this  very  assertion. 
His  work,  which  is  quite  scarce  now,  bears  the  title  **  Dogma  de  perenni 
Animorum  Natura  per  Sacra  preecipue  Eleusinia  Propagata.''  The  con- 
senting testimony  of  more  than  forty  of  the  most  authoritative  ancient 
writers  comes  down  to  us  in  their  surviving  works  to  the  effect  that  those 
who  were  admitted  into  the  Mysteries  were  thereby  purified,  led  to  holy 
lives,  joined  in  communion  with  the  gods,  and  assured  of  a  better  fate 
than  otherwise  could  be  expected  in  the  future  state.  Two  or  three 
specimens  from  these  witnesses  will  suffice.  Aristophanes,  in  the  second 
act  of  the  Frogs,  describes  an  elysium  of  the  initiates  after  death,  where 
he  says  they  bound  "  in  sportive  dances  on  rose-enamelled  meadows ;  for 
the  light  is  cheerful  only  to  those  who  have  been  initiated."^  Pausanias 
describes  the  uninitiated  as  being  compelled  in  Hades  to  carry  water  in 
buckets  bored  full  of  holes.*  Isocrates  says,  in  his  Panegyric,  "  Demeter, 
the  goddess  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  fortifies  those  who  have  been 
initiated  against  the  fear  of  death,  and  teaches  them  to  have  swoct  hopes 
concerning  eternity."  The  old  Orphic  verses  cited  by  Thomas  Taylor  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  Mysteries  run  thus : — 

**  The  soul  that  uninitiated  dies 
Plunged  in  the  bladceet  mire  in  Hades  lies." 

The  same  statement  is  likewise  found  in  Plato,  who,  in  another  place, 
aUo  explicitly  declares  that  a  doctrine  of  future,  retribution  was  taught 
in  the  Mysteries  and  believed  by  the  serious.''  Cicero  says,  "  Initiation 
makes  us  both  live  more  honorably  and  die  with  better  hopes."'  In 
seasons  of  imminent  danger — as  in  a  shipwreck — ^it  was  customary  for  a 
man  to  ask  his  companion.  Hast  thou  been  initiated?  The  implication 
is  that  initiation  removed  fear  of  death  by  promising  a  happy  life  to 
follow.*  A  fragment  preserved  from  a  very  ancient  author  is  plain  on 
this  subject.  '*The  soul  is  affected  in  death  just  as  it  is  in  the  initiation 
into  the  great  Mysteries:  thing  answers  to  thing.  At  first  it  passes 
through  darkness,  horrors,  and  toils.  Then  are  disclosed  a  wondrous 
light,  pure  places,  flowery  meads,  replete  with  mystic  sounds,  dances. 


*  Scene  Ui.  *  Lib.  x.  cap.  xxxi.  *  Phaedon,  sect.  xxxviiL 

lLeg^Ub.lz.cai».x.  •  De  Leg.,  lib.  il.  cap.  xIt.  •  St.  John,  Hellenes,  ch.  xL 
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and  sacred  doctrines,  and  holy  visions.  Then,  perfectly  enlightened, 
they  are  free:  crowned,  they  walk  about  worshipping  the  gods  and  con- 
versing with  good  men/-'^^  The  principal  part  of  the  hymn  to  Ceres, 
attributed  to  Homer,  is  occupied  with  a  narrative  of  her  labors  to  endow 
the  young  Demophoon,  mortal  child  of  Metaneins  with  immortality. 
Now,  Ceres  was  the  goddess  of  the  Mysteries ;  and  the  last  paH  of  this 
very  hymn  recounts  how  Persephone  was  snatched  from  the  light  of  life 
into  nodes  and  restored  again.  Thus  we  see  that  the  implications  of 
the  indirect  evidence,  tlie  leanings  and  guidings  of  all  the  incidental 
clews  now  left  us  to  tho  real  aim  and  purport  of  the  Mysteries,  combine 
to  assure  us  that  their  chief  teaching  was  a  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in 
which  there  should  be  rewards  and  punishments.  All  this  we  shall  more 
fiiUy  establish,  both  by  direct  proofs  and  by  collateral  supports. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  intimately  connected  with  the  different  reli- 
gions of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  that  during  the  time  of  harvest  in  the 
autumn,  and  again  at  the  season  of  sowing  in  the  spring,  the  shepherds, 
the  vintagers,  and  the  people  in  general,  were  accustomed  to  observe 
certain  sacred  festivals, — the  autumnal  sad,  the  vernal  joyous.  These 
undoubtedly  grew  out  of  the  deep  sympathy  between  man  and  nature 
over  the  decay  and  disappearance,  the  revival  and  return,  of  vegetation. 
When  tlie  hot  season  had  withered  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  plaintive 
songs  were  sung,  their  wild  melancholy  notes  and  snatches  borne  abroad 
by  the  breeze  and  their  echoes  dying  at  last  in  the  distance.  In  every 
instance,  these  mournful  strains  were  the  annual  lamentation  of  the 
people  over  the  death  of  some  mythical  boy  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  promise,  who,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  was  suddenly  drowned,  or  torn 
in  pieces  by  wild  beasts, — 

**  Some  Uyacinthine  boy,  fbr  wham 
Morn  well  might  break  and  April  bloom.** 

Among  the  Argives  it  was  Linus.  With  the  Arcadians  it  was  Scephnis. 
In  Phrygia  it  was  Lityerscs.  On  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  it  was  Bor- 
mus.  In  the  country  of  the  Bithynians  it  was  Hylas.  At  Felusium  it 
was  Maneros.  And  in  Syria  it  was  Adonis.  The  untimely  death  of  th^se 
beautiful  boys,  carried  off  in  their  morning  of  life,  was  yearly  bewailed,— 
their  names  re-echoing  over  the  plains,  the  fountains,  and  among  the 
hills.  It  is  obvious  that  these  cannot  have  been  real  persons  whose  death 
excited  a  sympathy  so  general,  so  recurrent.  "The  real  object  of  lam^ir 
tation,''  says  MuUer,  **  was  the  tender  beauty  of  spring  destroyed  by  the 
racing  heat,  and  other  similar  phenomena,  which  the  imagination  of  those 
early  times  invested  with  a  personal  form.''^^  All  this  was  woven  into  the 
Mysteries,  whose  great  legend  and  drama  were  that  every  autumn  Perse- 
phone was  carried  down  to  the  dark  realm  of  the  King  of  Shadows,  but  that 
she  was  to  return  each  spring  to  her  mother's  arms.    Thus  were  described 


^^  Sentences  of  StobaniA,  Semio  CXIX* 

u  History  of  the  literature  of  Aneleot  Greece,  ch.  liL  MCti.  2-3. 
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the  withdrawal  and  reappearance  of  vegetable  life  in  the  alternations 
of  the  seasons.  But  these  changes  of  nature  typified  the  changes  in  the 
humaa  lot;  else  Persephone  would  have  been  merely  a  symbol  of  the 
buried  grain  and  would  not  have  become. the  Queen  of  the  Dead."  Her 
return  to  the  world  of  light,  by  natural  analogy,  denoted  a  new  birth  to 
men.  Accordingly,  **  all  the  testimony  of  antiquity  concurs  in  saying  that 
^eae  Kysteries  inspired  the  most  animating  hopes  with  regard  to  the 
oondition  of  the  soul  after  death. ''^'  That  the  fate  of  man  should  by 
Imagination  and  sentiment  have  been  so  connected  with  the  phenomena 
of  nature  in  myths  and  symbols  embodied  in  pathetic  religious  cere- 
monies was  a  spontaneous  product.    For  how 

**  Her  fresh  beuignant  look 
Nature  changes  at  that  lorn  leason  when. 
With  treMes  drooping  o'er  her  aable  stole. 
She  yearly  mourns  the  mortal  doom  of  man. 

Her  noblest  work!  So  Israel's  yirgina  erst  , 

With  annual  moan  upon  the  mountains  wept 
Their  Ikirest  gone!** 

And  soon  again  the  birds  begin  to  warble,  the  leaves  and  blossoms  put 
forth,  and  all  is  new  life  once  more.  In  every  age  the  gentle  heart  and 
meditative  mind  have  been  impressed  by  the  mournful  correspondence 
and  the  animating  prophecy. 

But  not  only  was  the  changing  recurrence  of  dreary  winter  and  glad- 
some summer  joined  by  alfecting  analogies  with  the  human  doom  of 
death  and  hope  of  another  life.  The  phenomena  of  the  skies,  the  im- 
pressive succession  of  day  and  night,  also  were  early  seized  upon  and 
made  to  blend  their  shadows  and  lights,  by  means  of  imaginative  sug- 
gestions, into  an  image  of  the  decease  and  resurrection  of  man.  Among 
the  Mystical  Hjrmns  of  Orpheus,  so  called,  there  is  a  hymn  to  Adonis,  in 
which  that  personage  is  identified  with  the  sun  alternately  sinking  to 
Tartarus  and  soaring  to  heaven.  It  was  customary  with  the  ancients  to 
speak  of  the  setting  of  a  constellation  as  its  death,  its  reascension  in  the 
horizon  being  its  return  to  life."  The  black  abysm  under  the  earth  was 
the  realm  of  the  dead.  The  bright  expanse  above  the  earth  was  the 
realm  of  the  living.  While  the  daily  sun  rises  royally  through  the  latter, 
all  things  rejoice  in  the  warmth  and  splendor  of  his  smile.  When  he 
sinks  nightly,  shorn  of  his  ambrosial  beams,  into  the  former,  sky  and 
earth  wrap  themselves  in  mourning  for  their  departed  monarch,  the 
dead  god  of  light  muffled  in  his  bier  and  borne  along  the  darkening 
heavens  to  his  burial.  How  naturally  the  phenomena  of  human  fate 
would  be  symbolically  interwoven  with  all  this !  Especially  alike  are  the 
exuberant  joy  and  activity  of  full  life  and  of  day,  the  melancholy  still- 
ness and  sad  repose  of  midnight  and  of  death. 

U  For  the  eonnectioa  of  the  Eleosinian  goddesses  with  agriculture,  the  seasons,  the  under-world, 
death,  resurrection,  etc^  eee  "  Demeter  und  Persephone,"  von  Dr.  Ludwig  I*reller,  kap.  i.  sects.  9-11. 

u  MUUer,  Hist  Or.  Ut.,  ch.  xtI.  sect.  2. 

M  Leitch*s  Kng.  trans,  of  K.  0.  MtUler's  Introduction  to  a  Scientific  System  of  Mythology,  Ap- 
pendix, pp.  33I»-M2. 
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**  The  ran  insiBts  on  gladneu ;  but  at  night. 
When  he  l»  gone,  poor  Nature  lof  ee  to  weep.** 

Through  her  yearly  and  her  diurnal  round  alike,  therefore,  does  mother 
Nature  sympathize  with  man,  and  picture  forth  his  fate,  in  type  of 
autumnal  decay,  and  wintry  darkness,  and  night-buried  seed, — ^in  sign 
of  vernal  bud,  and  summer  light,  and  day-bursting  fruit. 

These  facts  and  phenomena  of  nature  and  man,  together  with  explana- 
tory theories  to  which  they  gave  rise,  were,  by  the  peculiar  imaginative 
processes  so  powerfully  operative  among  the  earliest  nations,  personified 
in  mythic  beings  and  set  forth  as  literal  history.  Their  doctrine  was  in- 
culcated as  truth  once  historically  exemplified  by  some  traditional  per- 
sonage. It  was  dramatically  impersonated  and  enacted  in  the  process 
of  initiation  into  the  Mysteries.  A  striking  instance  of  this  kind  of 
theatrical  representation  is  afforded  by  the  celebration,  every  eight  years, 
of  the  mythus  of  Apollo's  fight  with  the  Pythian  dragon,  his  flight  and 
expiatory  service  to  Admetus,  the  subterranean  king  of  the  dead.  In 
mimic  order,  a  boy  slew  a  monster  at  Delphi,  ran  along  the  road  to 
Tempe,  represented  on  the  way  the  bondage  of  the  god  in  Hades,  and 
returned,  purified,  bringing  a  branch  of  laurel  from  the  sacred  valley." 
The  doctrine  of  a  future  life  connected  with  the  legend  of  some  hero  who 
had  died,  descended  into  the  under-world,  and  again  risen  to  life, — this 
doctrine,  dramatically  represented  in  the  personal  experience  of  the 
initiate,  was  the  heart  of  eveiy  one  of  the  secret  religious  societies  of 
antiquity. 

**  ITere  rests  the  secret,  here  the  keys. 
Of  the  old  death-bolted  Mysteries." 

Perhaps  this  great  system  of  esoteric  rites  and  instructions  grew  up  natu- 
rally, little  by  little.  Perhaps  it  was  constructed  at  once,  either  as 
poetry,  by  a  company  of  poets,  or  as  a  theology,  by  a  society  of  priests, 
or  as  a  fair  method  of  moral  and  religious  teaching,  by  a  company  of 
philosophers.  Or  perhaps  it  was  gradually  formed  by  a  mixture  of  all 
these  means  and  motives.  Many  have  regarded  it  as  the  bedimmed  relio 
of  a  brilliant  primeval  revelation.  This  question  of  the  origination,  the 
first  causes  and  purposes,  of  the  Mysteries  is  now  sunk  in  hopeless 
obscurity,  even  were  it  of  any  importance  to  be  known.  One  thing  we 
know^, — namely,  that  at  an  early  age  these  societies  formed  organizations 
of  formidable  extent  and  power,  and  were  vitally  connected  with  the 
prevailing  religions  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  Egypt  the  legend  of  initiation  was  this."  Typhon,  a  wicked,  de- 
stroying personage,  once  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  brother,  the 
good  king  Osiris.  Having  prepared  a  costly  chest,  inlaid  with  gold,  he 
offered  to  give  it  to  any  one  whose  body  would  fit  it.  Osiris  unsus- 
piciously lay  down  in  it.     Typhon  instantly  fastened  the  cover  and 


u  MUUer,  Introduction  to  Mythology,  pp.  97  and  241.    Also  his  Dorians,  lib.  IL  cap.  tIL  tect.  & 
M  Wilkinson,  Egyptian  Antiquities,  series  L  toI.  i.  ch.  3. 
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tiirew  the  fatal  chest  into  the  river.  This  was  called  the  loss  or  burial 
of  (^ris,  and  was  annually  celebrated  with  all  sorts  of  melancholy  rites. 
But  the  winds  and  waves  drove  the  funereal  vessel  ashore,  where  Isis, 
the  inconsolable  wife  of  Osiris,  wandering  in  search  of  her  husband's  re* 
mains,  at  last  found  it,  and  restored  the  corpse  to  life.  This  part  of  the 
drama  was  called  the  discovery  or  resurrection  of  Osiris,  and  was  also 
enacted  yearly,  but  with  every  manifestation  of  excessive  joy.  '*  In  the 
losing  of  Osirb,  and  then  in  the  finding  him  again,"  Augustine  writes, 
"  first  their  lamentation,  then  their  extravagant  delight,  are  a  mere  play 
and  fiction ;  yet  the  fond  people,  though  they  neither  lose  nor  find  any 
thing,  weep  and  rejoice  truly/'"  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  death,  regene- 
ration, and  resurrection  of  Osiris  represented  in  the  great  religious  fes- 
tivals of  Egypt.  He  explains  the  rites  in  commemoration  of  Typhon's 
murder  of  Osiris  as  symbols  referring  to  four  things, — the  subsidence  of 
the  Nile  into  his  channel,  the  cessation  of  the  delicious  Etesian  winds 

* 

before  the  hot  blasts  of  the  South,  the  encroachment  of  the  lengthening 
night  on  the  shortening  day,  the  disappearance  of  the  bloom  of  summer 
before  the  barrenness  of  winter."  But  the  real  interest  and  power  of 
the  whole  subject  probably  lay  in  the  direct  relation  of  all  these  phe- 
nomena, traditions,  and  ceremonies  to  the  doctrine  of  death  and  a  future 
life  for  man. 

In  the  Mithraic  Myst-eries  of  Persia,  the  legend,  ritual,  and  doctrine 
were  virtually  the  same  as  the  foregoing.  They  are  credulously  said  to 
have  been  established  by  Zoroaster  himself,  who  fitted  up  a  vast  grotto  in 
the  mountains  of  Bokhara,  where  thousands  thronged  to  be  initiated  by 
him.'*  This  Mithraic  cave  was  an  emblem  of  the  universe,  its  roof 
painted  with  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  its  depths  full  of  the  black 
and  fiery  terrors  of  grisly  hell,  its  summit  illuminated  with  the  blue  and 
starry  splendors  of  heaven,  its  passages  lined  with  dangers  and  instruc- 
tions, now  quaking  with  infernal  shrieks,  now  breathing  celestial  music. 
In  the  Persian  Mysteries,  the  initiate,  in  dramatic  show,  died,  was  laid  in 
a  coffin,  and  afterwards  rose  unto  a  new  life, — all  of  which  was  a  type  of 
the  natural  fate  of  man.^  The  descent  of  the  soul  from  heaven  and  its 
return  thither  were  denoted  by  a  torch  borne  alternately  reversed  and 
upright,  and  by  the  descriptions  of  the  passage  of  spirits,  in  the  round 
of  the  metempsychosis,  through  the  planetary  gates  of  the  zodiac.  The 
son  and  moon  and  the  morning  and  evening  star  were  depicted  in 
brilliant  gold  or  blackly  muffled,  according  to  their  journeying  in  the 
upper  or  in  the  lower  hemisphere.'^ 


n  D»  CiTitate  IM,  lib.  tL  oap.  10.  >•  De  Is.  et  Otir. 

*  PorphjTj,  De  Antra  Nynphanim.  Tertulliao,  Pracript.  ad  Hot.,  cap.  zL,  where  be  refers  the 
miade  death  and  reeurrectkm  In  the  Mtthraie  Mysteries  to  the  teaching  of  Satan. 

*  Jnliw  Flrmfciu,  Da  Brrore  Prof.  Relig. 

■  Mithrafca,  Mfmnire  Acadtaiiqiie  rar  le  Colte  Solaire  de  Mithra,  par  Joseph  de  Hammer,  pp.  06- 
6S,  12^127.  Tertnllian,  Prescript  ad  Her.,  cap.  xL  Porphyry,  De  Abstinentia,  Ub.  iT.  sect.  Itt. 
HydOi  HIat.  Tat  Fsrs.  Relig.,  p.  264. 
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The  hero  of  Um  Bfmir  Mysteries  was  Adonis  or  Thammuz,  the  beaati- 
fisl  fimrrite  of  Aphrodite,  untimely  slain  by  a  wild  boar.  His  death  was 
sadly,  his  resurrection  joyously,  celebrated  every  year  at  Byblus  with 
great  pomp  and  universal  interest.  The  festival  lasted  two  days.  On  the 
first,  all  things  were  clad  in  mourning,  sorrow  was  depicted  in  every  face^ 
and  wails  and  weeping  resounded.  Coffins  were  exposed  at  every  door 
and  borne  in  numerous  processions.  Frail  stalks  of  young  com  and 
flowers  were  thrown  into  the  river  to  perish,  as  types  of  the  premature 
death  of  blooming  Adonis,  cut  off  like  a  plant  in  the  bud  of  his  age.** 
The  second  day  the  whole  aspect  of  things  was  changed,  and  the  greatest 
exultation  prevailed,  because  it  was  said  Adonis  had  returned  from  the 
dead.^  Venus,  having  found  him  dead,  deposited  his  body  on  a  bed  of 
lettuce  and  mourned  bitterly  over  him.  From  his  blood  sprang  the 
adoninm,  from  her  tears  the  anemone.**  The  Jews  were  captivated  by 
the  religious  rites  connected  with  this  touching  myth^  and  even  enacted 
them  in  the  gates  of  their  holy  temple.  Ezekiel  says,  **  Behold,  at  the 
gate  of  the  Lord's  house  which  was  towards  the  north  [the  direction  of 
night  and  winter]  there  sat  women  weeping  for  Tammuz.''  It  was  said 
that  Aphrodite  prevailed  on  Persephone  to  let  Adonis  dwell  ox\e  half  the 
year  with  her  on  earth,  and  only  the  rest  among  the  shades, — a  plain 
reference  to  vegetable  life  in  summer  and  winter.^  Lucian,  in  his  little 
treatise  on  the  Syrian  Goddess,  says  that  "  the  river  Adonis,  rising  out 
of  Mount  Libanus,  at  certain  seasons  flows  red  in  its  channel :  some  say 
it  is  miraculously  stained  by  the  blood  of  the  fresh-wounded  youth; 
others  say  that  the  spring-rains,  washing  in  a  red  ore  from  the  soil  of  the 
country,  discolor  the  stream."  Dupuis  remarks  that  thb  redness  was 
probably  an  artifice  of  the  priests.^  Milton's  beautiful  allusion  to  this 
fable  is  familiar  to  most  persons.    Next  came  he 

• 

**  Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  aOnnd 
The  Syrian  damaela  to  lament  hie  flite 
In  amoroM  dittlee  all  a  eummer*!  day. 
While  smooth  Adonis  fh>m  his  native  rock 
Ban  purple  to  the  sea  with  Thammns'  blood.** 

There  is  no  end  to  the  discussions  concerning  the  secret  purport  of  this 
fascinating  story.  But,  after  all  is  said,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  in 
it  essentially  two  significations,— one  relating  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
sun  and  the  earth,  the  other  to  the  mutual  changes  of  nature  and  the 
fate  of  humanity.  Aphrodite  bewailing  Adonis  is  surviving  Nature 
mourning  for  departed  Man. 

In  India  the  story  was  told  of  Mahadeva  searching  for  his  lost  consort 
Sita,  and,  after  discovering  her  lifeless  form,  bearing  it  around  the  world 
with  dismal  lamentations.    Sometimes  it  was  the  death  of  Camadeva,  the 

B  Hist,  du  Culte  d* Adonis,  Hem.  Acad,  des  Inscript.,  toI.  It.  p.  190. 

B  Theocritus,  Idyl  XT.  M  Bkm.  Spitaph  A&m^  t  OflL 

*  See  refcrpncee  in  Anthon's  Glasa.  Diet.,  art.  Adoala. 

*  Dupuis,  Orig.  de  Cultes,  vol.  It.  p.  121,  ed.  1822. 
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Hindu  Cupid,  that  was  mourned  with  solemn  dirges.*^  He,  like  Osiris, 
WBS  slain,  enclosed  in  a  chest,  and  committed  to  the  wavea.  He  was 
afterwards  recovered  and  resuscitated.  Each  initiate  passed  through  the 
emblematio  ceremonies  corresponding  to  the  points  of  this  pretended  his- 
tory. The  Phrygians  associated  the  same  great  doctrine  with  the  persons 
of  Atys  and  Cybele.  Atys  was  a  lovely  shepherd  youth  passionately  loved 
by  the  mother  of  the  gods.^  He  suddenly  died ;  and  she,  in  frantic  grief, 
wandered  over  the  earth  in  search  of  him,  teaching  the  people  where  she 
went  the  arts  of  agriculture.  He  was  at  length  restored  to  her.  Annually 
the  whole  drama  was  performed  by  the  assembled  nation  with  sobs  of 
woe  succeeded  by  ecstasies  of  joy.*  Similar  to  this,  in  the  essential 
features,  was  the  Eleusinian  myth.  Aidoneus  snatched  the  maiden  Kore 
down  to  his  gloomy  empire.  Her  mother,  Demeter,  set  off  in  search  of 
her,  scattering  the  blessings  of  agriculture,  and  finally  discovered  her, 
and  obtained  the  promise  of  her  society  for  half  of  every  year.  These 
adventures  were  dramatized  and  explained  in  the  mysteries  which  she, 
according  to  tradition,  instituted  at  Eleusis. 

The  form  of  the  legend  was  somewhat  diflferently  incorporated  with 
the  Bacchic  Mysteries.  It  was  elaborately  wrought  up  by  the  Orphic 
poets.  The  distinctive  name  they  gave  to  Bacchus  or  Dionysus  was 
Zagreus.  He  was  the  son  of  Zeus,  and  was  chosen  by  him  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  heaven.  Zeus  gave  him  Apollo  and  the  Curetes  as  guards ;  but 
the  brutal  Titans,  instigated  by  jealous  Hera,  disguised  themselves  and 
fell  on  the  unfortunate  youth  while  his  attention  was  fixed  on  a  splendid 
mirror,  and,  after  a  fearful  conflict,  overcame  him  and  tore  him  into  seven 
pieces.  Pallas,  however,  saved  his  palpitating  heart,  and  Zeus  swallowed 
it.  Zagreus  was  then  begotten  again.*^  He  was  destined  to  restore  the 
golden  age.  His  devotees  looked  to  him  for  the  liberation  of  their  souls 
through  the  purifying  rites  of  his  Mysteries.  The  initiation  shadowed 
out  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  death  and  a  future  life,  in  the  mock  murder 
and  new  birth  of  the  aspirant,  who  impersonated  Zagreus.'^ 

The  Northmen  constructed  the  same  drama  of  death  around  the  young 
Balder,  their  god  of  gentleness  and  beauty.  This  legend,  as  Dr.  Oliver 
has  shown,  constituted  the  secret  of  the  Gothic  Mysteries.'*  Obscure  and 
dread  prophecies  having  crept  among  the  gods  that  the  death  of  the 
beloved  Balder  was  at  hand,  portending  liniversal  ruin,  a  consultation 
was  held  to  devise  means  for  averting  the  calamity.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Balder's  mother,  Freya,  the  Scandinavian  Venus,  an  oath  that  they 
would  not  be  instrumental  in  causing  his  death  was  exacted  from  all 
things  in  nature  except  the  mistletoe,  which,  on  account  of  its  frailty  and 
insignificance,  was  scornfully  neglected.     Asa  Loke,  the  evil  principle  of 


V  Asiatic  R6M«rche«,  toI.  ili.  p.  187. 

»  8ee  articto  Atjn  In  Smith's  Chm.  Diet  with  refbrenoet. 

•  Lncretliia,  D*  lierum  Natvia,  lib.  IL  II.  60fr-655.  »  MUller,  Iltot  Greek  Lit.,  oh.  xtL 

n  Lobeck,  Aglaophamua,  lib.  liL  cap.  6,  sect.  13.  a  History  of  Inltlatkm,  Lwt.  X. 
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the  Norse  faith,  taking  advantage  of  this  fatal  exception,  had  a  spear 
made  of  mistletoe,  and  with  it  armed  Hodur,  a  strong  but  blind  god. 
Freya,  r^'oicing  in  fancied  security,  to  convince  Balder  of  his  charmed 
exemption  from  wounds,  persuaded  him  to  be  the  mark  for  the  weapons 
of  the  gods.  But,  alas !  when  Iludur  tilted  at  him,  the  devoted  victim 
was  transpierced  and  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  Darkness  settled  over 
the  world,  and  bitter  was  the  ^ef  of  men  and  gods  over  the  innocent  and 
lovely  Balder.  A  deputation  imploring  his  release  was  sent  to  the  queen 
of  the  dead.  Ilcla  so  far  relented  as  to  promise  his  liberation  to  the 
upper-world  on  condition  that  every  thing  on  earth  wept  for  him. 
Straightway  there  was  a  universal  mourning.  Men,  beasts,  trees,  metals, 
stones,  wept.  But  an  old  withered  giantess — Asa  Loke  in  disguise — shed 
no  tears ;  and  so  Hcla  kept  her  beauteous  and  lamented  prey.  But  he  is 
to  rise  again  to  eternal  life  and  joy  when  the  twilight  of  the  gods  has 
passed.**  This  entire  fable  has  been  explained  by  the  commentators,  in 
all  its  details,  as  a  poetic  embodiment  of  the  natural  phenomena  of  the 
seasons.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  addition,  it  bore  a  profound 
doctrinal  reference  to  the  fate  of  man  which  was  interpreted  to  the 
initiates. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  concerning  the  ceremonies  and  meaning 
of  the  celebrated  Celtic  Mysteries  established  so  long  at  Samothrace,  and 
under  the  administration  of  the  Druids  throughout  ancient  Gaul  and 
Britain.  The  aspirant  was  led  through  a  series  of  scenic  representations, 
''without  the  aid  of  words,''  mystically  shadowing  forth  in  symboHc 
forms  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  He  assumed  success- 
ively the  shapes  of  a  rabbit,  a  hen,  a  grain  of  wheat,  a  horse,  a  tree,  and 
so  on  through  a  wide  range  of  metamorphoses  enacted  by  the  aid  of 
secret  dramatic  machinery.  He  died,  was  buried,  was  born  anew,  rising 
from  his  dark  confinement  to  life  again.  The  hierophant  enclosed  hira 
in  a  little  boat  and  set  him  adrift,  pointing  him  to  a  distant  rock,  which 
he  calls  "  the  harbor  of  life.''  Across  the  black  and  stormy  waters  he 
strives  to  gain  the  beaconing  refuge.  In  these  scenes  and  rites  a  recon- 
dite doctrine  of  the  physical  and  moral  relations  and  destiny  of  man  was 
shrouded,  to  be  unveiled  by  degrees  to  their  docile  disciples  by  the 
Druidic  mystagogue^.*^ 

It  may  appear  strange  that  there  should  be  in  connection  with  so  many 
of  the  old  religions  of  the  earth  these  arcana  only  to  be  approached  by 
secret  initiation  at  the  hands  of  hierophants.  But  it  will  seem  natural 
when  we  remember  that  those  religions  were  in  the  exclusive  keeping 
of  priesthoods,  which,  organized  with  wondrous  cunning  and  per- 
petuated through  ages,  absorbed  the  science,  art,  and  philosophy  of  the 
world,  and,  concealing  their  wisdom  in  the  mystic  signs  of  an  esoteric 


■  Pigott,  Ikfanual  of  SomdirwriAn  Mytholnjry,  pp.  2A8-300. 

M  Dnvim,  Mythology  and  Kites  of  the  British  Dnilds,  pp.  207-257;  89(V-388;  420,  ftM,  572.  TIm 
•ccnmry  of  many  of  Daries'fl  traiulRtioiM  han  been  callwl  In  qoettlon.  Hli  ■Utements,  eren  oo  thft 
mattwt  afflrmed  above,  must  be  rcccivfd  with  some  rcserTation  of  fiUth. 
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language,  wielded  the  mighty  enginery  of  superstition  over  the  people  at 
will.  The  scenes  and  instructions  through  which  the  priests  led  the  un- 
enlightened candidate  were  the  hiding  of  their  power.  Thus,  wherever 
was  a  priesthood  we  should  expect  to  find  mysteries  and  initiations.  His- 
toric fact  justifies  the  supposition ;  learning  unveils  the  obscure  places  of 
antiquity,  and  shows  us  the  templed  or  cavernous  rites  of  the  religious 
world,  from  Hindostan  to  Gaul,  from  Egypt  to  Norway,  from  Athens  to 
Mexico.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  Mysteries  of  Vitzliputzli,  established 
in  South  America.  Dr.  Oliver,  in  the  twelfth  lecture  of  hb  History  of  ' 
Initiation,  gathering  his  materials  from  various  sources,  gives  a  terrific 
account  of  the  dramatic  ritual  here  employed.  The  walls,  floor,  images, 
were  smeared  and  caked  with  human  blood.  Fresh  slaughters  of  victims 
were  perpetrated  at  frequent  intervals.  The  candidate  descended  to  the 
grim  caverns  excavated  under  the  foundations  of  the  temple.  This 
course  was  denominated  **the  path  of  (he  dead.*'  Phantoms  flitted  before 
him,  shrieks  appalled  him,  pitfalls  and  sacrificial  knives  threatened  him. 
At  last,  after  many  frightful  adventures,  the  aspirant  arrived  at  a  narrow 
stone  fissure  terminating  the  range  of  caverns,  through  which  he  was 
thrust,  and  was  received  in  the  open  air,  as  a  person  born  again,  and 
welcomed  with  frantic  shouts  by  the  multitudes  who  had  been  waiting 
for  him  without  during  the  process  of  his  initiation. 

Even  among  the  savage  tribes  of  North  America  striking  traces  have 
been  found  of  an  initiation  into  a  secret  society  by  a  mystic  death  and 
resurrection.  Captain  Jonathan  Carver,  who  spent  the  winter  of  1776 
with  the  Naudowessie  Indians,  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  admission  of  a 
young  brave  into  a  body  which  they  entitled  Wakou-Kitchewah,  or 
Friendly  Society  of  the  Spirit.  '*  This  singular  initiation,''  he  says,  "  took 
place  within  a  railed  enclosure  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  at  the  time  of 
the  new  moon."  First  came  the  chiefe,  clad  in  trailing  furs.  Then  came 
tl|e  members  of  the  society,  dressed  and  painted  in  the  gayest  manner. 
When  all  were  seated,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  arose,  and,  leading  the 
young  man  forward,  informed  the  meeting  of  his  desire  to  be  admitted 
into  their  circle.  No  objection  being  offered,  the  various  preliminary 
arrangements  were  made ;  after  which  the  director  began  to  speak  to  the 
kneeling  candidate,  telling  him  that  he  was  about  to  receive  a  communica* 
tion  of  the  spirit.  This  spirit  would  instantly  strike  him  dead ;  but  he  was 
told  not  to  be  terrified,  because  he  should  immediately  be  restored  to  life 
again,  and  this  experience  was  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  advantages 
of  the  community  he  was  on  the  point  of  entering.  Then  violent  agita- 
tion distorted  the  face  and  convulsed  the  frame  of  the  old  chief.  He 
threw  something  looking  like  a  small  bean  at  the  young  man.  It  entered 
his  mouth,  and  he  fell  lifeless  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  Several 
assistants  received  him,  rubbed  his  limbs,  be^it  his  back,  stripped  him  of 
his  garments  and  put  a  new  dress  on  him,  and  finally  presented  him  to 
the  society  in  full  consciousness  as  a  member.* 

*  TraveU  In  the  Interior  of  North  America,  di.  tU. 
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All  the  Mysteries  were  funereal.  This  is  the  most  striking  single  phe» 
nomenon  connected  with  them.  They  invariably  began  in  darkness 
with  groans  and  tears,  but  as  invariably  enchnl  in  festive  triumph  with 
shouts  and  smiles.  In  them  all  were  a  symbolic  death,  a  mournful  en- 
tombment, and  a  glad  resurrection.  We  know  this  from  the  abundant 
direct  testimony  of  unimpeachable  ancient  writers,  and  also  from  their 
indirect  descriptions  of  the  ceremonies  and  allusions  to  them.  For 
example,  Apuleius  says,  '*  The  delivery  of  the  Mysteries  is  celebrated  as 
a  thing  resembling  a  voluntary  death :  the  initiate,  being,  after  a  manner, 
born  again,  is  restored  to  a  new  life."'*  Indeed,  all  who  describe  the 
course  of  initiation  agree  in  declaring  that  the  aspirant  was  buried  for  a 
time  within  some  narrow  space, — a  typical  coffin  or  grave.  This  testimony 
is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the  ruins  of  the  chief  temples  and  sacred 
places  of  the  pagan  world.  These  abound  with  spacious  caverns,  laby- 
rinthine passages,  and  curious  recesses;  and  in  connection  with  them  is 
always  found  some  excavation  evidently  fitted  to  enclose  a  hunum  form. 
Such  hollow  beds,  covered  with  flat  stones  easily  removed,  are  still  to  be 
seen  amidst  the  Druidic  remains  of  Britain  and  Gaul,  as  well  bb  in  nearly 
every  spot  where  tradition  has  located  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries, — 
in  Greece,  India,  Persia,  Egypt." 

It  becomes  a  most  interesting  question  whence  these  symbols  and  rites 
had  their  origin,  and  what  they  were  really  meant  to  shadow  forth. 
Bryant,  Davies,  Faber,  Oliver,  and  several  other  well-known  mytholo^ 
gists,  have  labored,  with  no  slight  learning  and  ingenuity,  to  show  that 
all  these  ceremonies  sprang  from  traditions  of  the  Deluge  and  of  Noah's 
adventures  at  that  time.  The  mystic  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of 
the  initiate,  they  aay,  are  a  representation  of  the  entrance  of  the  patri- 
arch into  the  ark,  his  dark  and  lonesome  sojourn  in  it,  and  his  final  de- 
parture out  of  it.  The  melancholy  wailings  with  which  the  Mysteries 
invariably  began,  typified  the  mourning  of  the  patriarchal  family  over 
their  confinement  within  the  gloomy  and  sepulchral  ark ;  the  triumphant 
rejoicings  with  which  the  initiations  always  ended,  referred  to  the  glad  exit 
of  the  patriarchal  family  from  their  floating  prison  into  the  blooming 
world.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  have  laboriously  collected  all  the 
materials  that  favor  it,  and  skilfully  striven  by  their  means  to  elucidate  the 
whole  subject  of  ancient  paganism,  especially  of  the  Mysteries.  But,  after 
reading  all  that  they  have  written,  and  considering  it  in  the  light  of  im- 
partial researches,  one  is  constrained  to  say  that  they  have  by  no  means 
made  out  their  case.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  there  be  any  ground 
whatever  for  believing  that  traditions  concerning  Noah's  deluge  and  the 
ark,  and  his  doings  in  connection  with  them,  in  any  way  entered  into  the 
public  doctrines  and  forms,  or  into  the  secret  initiations,  of  the  heathen 


"O  Golden  Am,  Eng.  tranii.,  by  Thonum  Tmylor,  p.  380. 

'f  OpiouH  inRtance*  are  given  in  Oliver*!  History  of  Initiation,  In  Faber*!  Origin  of  Pagan  Idote- 
iry,  MJoA  in  3faarice'!  Indian  Antiqoitloa. 
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religions.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Arkite  theorists 
have  exaggerated  the  importance  and  extent  of  these  views  beyond  all 
tolerable  bounds,  and  even  to  absurdity.  But  our  business  with  them 
now  is  only  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Mysteries.  Our  own  conviction 
18  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  rites  in  the  Mysteries  was  based  upon 
the  affecting  phenomena  of  humain  life  and  death  and  the  hope  of 
another  life.  We  hold  the  Arkite  theory  to  be  arbitrary  in  general, 
unsupported  by  proofs,  and  inconsistent  in  detail,  unable  to  meet  the 
points  presented. 

In  the  first  place,  a  fundamental  part  of  the  ancient  belief  was  that 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  a  vast,  sombre  under-world, — ^the 
destination  of  the  ghosts  of  men,  the  Greek  Hades,  the  Roman  Orous, 
the  Gothic  Hell.  A  part  of  the  service  of  initiation  was  a  symbolic 
descent  into  this  realm.  Apuleius,  describing  his  initiation,  says,  **I 
approached  to  the  confines  of  death  and  trod  on  the  threshold  of  Proser- 
pine."" Orpheus,  to  whom  the  introduction  of  the  Mysteries  into  Greece 
from  the  East  was  ascribed,  wrote  a  poem,  now  lost,  called  the  "  Descent 
into  Hades."  Such  a  descent  was  attributed  to  Hercules,  Theseus, 
Rhampsinitus,  and  many  others."  It  is  painted  in  detail  by  Homer  in 
the  adventure  of  his  hero  Ulysses,  also  by  Virgil  much  more  minutely 
through  the  journey  of  JEneas.  Warburton  labors  with  gre^t  learning 
and  plausibility,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  irresistible  cogency,  to  show 
that  these  descents  are  no  more  nor  less  than  exoteric  accounts  of  what 
was  dramatically  enacted  in  the  esoteric  recesses  of  the  Mysteries.^  Any 
person  must  be  invincibly  prejudiced  who  can  doubt  that  the  Greek 
Hades  meant  a  capacious  subterranean  world  of  shades.  Now,  to  assert, 
as  Bryant  and  his  disciples  do,^^  that "  Hades  means  the  interior  of  Noah's 
ark,"  or  **  the  abyss  of  waters  on  which  the  ark  floated,  as  a  coffin  bear- 
ing the  relics  of  dead  Nature,"  is  a  purely  arbitrary  step  taken  from  undue 
attachment  to  a  mere  theory.  Hades  means  the  under-world  of  the 
dead,  and  not  the  interior  of  Noah's  ark.  Indeed,  in  the  second  place, 
Faber  admits  that  in  the  Mysteries  "the  ark  itself  was  supposed  to  be  in 
Hades, — the  vast  central  abyss  of  the  earth."  But  such  was  not  the  loca- 
tion of  Noah's  vessel  and  voyage.  They  were  on  the  face  of  the  flood, 
above  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  It  is  beyond  comparison  the  most 
reasonable  supposition  in  itself,  and  the  one  best  supported  by  historic 
fiusts,  that  the  representations  of  a  mystic  burial  and  voyage  in  a  ship  or 
boat  shown  in  the  ancient  religions  were  symbolic  rites  drawn  from 
fanagination  and  theory  as  applied  to  the  impressive  phenomena  of 
nature  and  the  lot  of  man.  The  Egyptians  and  some  other  early  nations, 
we  know,  figured'  the  starry  Worlds  in  the  sky  as  ships  sailing  over  a 
celestial  sea.    The  earth  itself  was  sometimes  emblematized  in  the  same 

*  Golden  Am,  Tajlor'i  tnuat.,  p.  28S.  *  Herodotua.  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxzii. 

*  Dirina  Lefcatioo  of  Mosea,  book  ii.  ■ect.lr. 

A  Faber,  Mjatoriei  of  the  Gabirl,  ch.  t.  :  On  the  Connection  of  the  Fabnloa  Hades  wHh  thm 
llyfteriaa. 
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way.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  sepulchral  barge  in  which  the  Egyptian 
corpses  were  borne  over  the  Acherusian  lake  to  be  entombed.  Also  the 
"dark-blue  punt"  in  which  Charon  ferried  souls  across  the  river  of  death. 
In  these  surely  there  was  no  reference  to  Noah's  ark.  It  seems  alto- 
gether likely  that  what  Bryant  and  his  coadjutors  have  constructed  into 
the  Arkite  system  of  interpretation  was  really  but  an  emblematic  show- 
ing forth  of  a  natural  doctrin&of  human  life  and  death  and  future  fate. 
A  wavering  boat  floating  on  the  deep  might,  with  striking  fitness,  typify 
the  frail  condition  of  humanity  in  life,  as  when  Hercules  is  depicted 
sailing  over  the  ocean  in  a  golden  cup ;  and  that  boat,  safely  riding  the 
flood,  might  also  represent  the  cheerful  faith  of  the  initiate  in  a  future 
life,  bearing  him  fearlessly  through  all  dangers  and  through  death  to  the 
welcoming  society  of  Elysium,  as  when  Danae  and  her  babe,  tossed  over 
the  tempestuous  sea  in  a  fragile  chest,  were  securely  wafted  to  the  shelter- 
ing shore  of  Seriphus.  No  emblem  of  our  human  state  and  lot,  with  their 
mysteries,  perils,  threats,  and  promises,  could  be  either  more  natural  or 
more  impressive  than  that  of  a  vessel  launched  on  the  deep.  The  dying 
Socrates  said  "  that  he  should  trust  his  soul  on  the  hope  of  a  future  life 
as  upon  a  raft,  and  launch  away  into  the  unknown."  Thus  the  imagina- 
tion broods  over  and  explores  the  shows  and  secrets,  presageful  warnings 
and  alluring  invitations,  storms  and  calms,  island-homes  and  unknown 
havens,  of  the  dim  seas  of  nature  and  of  man,  of  time  and  of  eternity.** 
Thirdly,  the  defenders  of  the  Arkite  theory  are  driven  into  gross  incon- 
sistencies with  themselves  by  the  falsity  of  their  views.  The  dilaceration 
of  Zagreus  into  fragments,  the  mangling  of  Osiris  and  scattering  of  his 
limbs  abroad,  they  say,  refer  to  the  throwing  open  of  the  ark  and  the 
going  forth  of  the  inmates  to  populate  the  earth.  They  usually  make 
Osiris,  Zagreus,  Adonis,  and  the  other  heroes  of  the  legends  enacted  in 
the  Mysteries,  representatives  of  the  diluvian  patriarch  himself;  but  here, 
with  no  reason  whatever  save  the  exigencies  of  their  theory,  they  make 
these  mythic  personages  representatives  of  the  ark, — a  view  which  is 
utterly  unfounded  and  glaringly  wanting  in  analogy.  When  Zagreus  is 
torn  in  pieces,  his  heart  is  preserved  alive  by  Zeus  and  born  again  into 
the  world  within  a  human  form.  After  the  body  of  Osiris  had  been  strewn 
piecemeal,  the  fragments  were  fondly  gathered  by  Isis,  and  he  was  restored 
to  life.  There  is  no  plausible  correspondence  between  these  cases  and  the 
sending  out  from  the  ark  of  the  patriarchal  family  to  repeople  the  world. 
Their  real  purpose  would  seem  plainly  to  be  to  symbolize  the  thought  that, 
however  the  body  of  man  crumbles  in  pieces,  there  is  life  for  him  still, — he 
does  not  hopelessly  die.  They  likewise  say  that  the  egg  which  was  conse- 
crated in  the  Mysteries,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rites,  was  intended  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  ark  resting  on  the  abyss  of  waters,  and  that  its  latent  hatching 


«  Proooplos.  in  bis  History  of  the  Gothic  War,  mentioiM  a  curioai  popular  British  soperstltioD 
concerning  the  ferriage  of  aouls  among  the  neighboring  isianda  at  midnight  See  Orimm'a  Deutacbe 
Mythologie,  liap.  xxvi.  sweite  ausgabe. 
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was  meant  to  suggest  the  opening  of  the  ark  to  let  the  imprisoned  patri- 
arch forth.  This  hypothesis  has  no  proof,  and  is  needless.  It  is  much 
more  plausible  to  suppose  that  the  egg  was  meant  as  a  symbol  of  a  new 
life  about  to  burst  upon  the  candidate, — a  symbol  of  his  resurrection 
from  the  mystic  tomb  wherein  he  was  buried  during  one  stage  of  initiar 
tion;  for  we  know  that  the  initiation  was  often  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  fresh  life,  as  a  new  birth.  Apuieius  says,  **  I  celebrated 
the  most  joyful  day  of  my  initiation  as  my  natal  day." 

Faber  argues,  from  the  very  close  similarity  of  all  the  differently-named 
Kysteries,  that  they  were  all  Arkite,  all  derived  from  one  mass  of  tra- 
ditions reaching  from  Noah  and  embodying  his  history.^  The  asserted 
fiict  of  general  resemblance  among  the  instituted  Mysteries  is  unquestion- 
able ;  but  the  inference  above  drawn  from  it  is  unwarrantable,  even  if  no 
better  explanation  could  be  offered.  But  there  b  another  explanation 
ready,  more  natural  in  conception,  more  consistent  in  detail,  and  better 
sustained  by  evidence.  The  various  Mysteries  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
nations  were  so  much  alike  not  because  they  were  all  founded  on  one 
world-wide  tradition  about  the  Noachian  deluge,  but  because  they  all 
grew  out  of  the  great  common  facts  of  human  destiny  in  connection 
with  natural  phenomena.  The  Mysteries  were  funereal  and  festive, 
began  in  sorrow  and  ended  in  joy,  not  because  they  represented  first 
Noah's  sad  entrance  into  the  ark  and  then  his  glad  exit  from  it,  but 
because  they  began  with  showing  the  initiate  that  he  must  die,  and  ended 
with  showing  him  that  he  should  live  again  in  a  happier  state.  Even 
the  most  prejudiced  advocates  of  the  Arkite  theory  are  forced  to  admit, 
on  the  explicit  testimony  of  the  ancients,  that  the  initiates  passed  from 
the  darkness  and  horrors  of  Tartarus  to  the  bliss  and  splendors  of 
Elysium  by  a  dramatic  resurrection  from  burial  in  the  black  caverns  of 
probation  to  admission  within  the  illuminated  hall  or  dome  of  per- 
fection.** That  the  idea  of  death  and  of  another  life  runs  through  all 
the  Mysteries  as  their  cardinal  tenet  is  well  shown  in  connection  with 
the  rites  of  the  celebrated  Cave  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea  in  Boootia. 
Whoso  sought  this  oracle  must  descend  head-foremost  over  an  inclined 
plane,  bearing  a  honey-cake  in  his  hand.  Aristophanes  speaks  of  this 
descent  with  a  shudder  of  fear.**  The  adventurer  was  suddenly  bereft 
of  his  senses,  and  after  a  while  returned  to  the  upper  air.  What  he 
ooold  then  remember  composed  the  Divine  revelation  which  had  been 
communicated  to  him  in  his  unnatural  state  below.  Plutarch  has  given 
a  full  account  of  this  experience  from  one  Timarchus,  who  had  himself 
passed  through  it.**  The  substance  of  it  is  this.  When  Timarchus 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  his  soul  passed  from  his  body,  visited 


*  MytUriM  of  the  Oabfai,  ch.  10 :  Compariioii  of  the  Tarlons  Myateriei. 

«•  Faber,  Mjrtterlee  of  the  Cablri,  ch.  10,  pp.  331-356.     Dion  Qirysoftom  deecribet  this  scene: 
Ontion  XII. 

*  The  Qoiidi,  1. 607. 

*  Emmj  on  the  Demon  of  Socntes.    See  alio  PaoMniM,  lib.  ix.  cap.  zzxix. 
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the  under-world  of  the  departed,  saw  the  sphere  of  generation  where 
souls  were  reborn  into  the  upper-world,  received  some  explanation  of  all 
these  things:  then,  returning  into  the  body,  he  was  taken  up  out  of 
the  cave.  Here  is  no  allusion  to  any  traditions  of  the  Deluge  or  the  ark ; 
but  the  great  purpose  is  evidently  a  doctrine  of  the  destiny  of  man  after 
death. 

Before  the  eyes  and  upon  the  heart  of  all  mankind  in  every  age  has 
passed  in  common  vision  the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  with  its  beautiful 
and  sombre  changes, — phenomena  having  a  power  of  suggestion  irresist- 
ible to  stir  some  of  the  most  profound  sentiments  of  the  human  breast. 
The  day  rolls  overhead  full  of  light  and  life  and  activity ;  then  the 
night  settles  upon  the  scene  with  silent  gloom  and  repose.  So  man  runs 
his  busy  round  of  toil  and  pleasure  through  the  day  of  existence ;  then, 
fading,  following  the  sinking  sun,  he  goes  down  in  death's  night  to  the 
pallid  populations  of  shade.  Again:  the  fruitful  bloom  of  summer  is 
succeeded  by  the  bleak  nakedness  of  winter.  So  the  streams  of  enter- 
prise and  joy  that  flowed  full  and  free  along  their  banks  in  maturity, 
overhung  by  blossoming  trees,  are  shrivelled  and  frozen  in  the  channels  of 
age,  and  above  their  sepulchral  beds  the  leafless  branches  creak  in  answer 
to  the  shrieks  of  the  funereal  blast.  The  flush  of  childish  gayety,  the  bloom 
of  youthful  promise,  when  a  new-comer  is  growing  up  sporting  about  the 
hearth  of  home,  are  like  the  approach  of  the  maiden  and  starry  Spring, — 

"Who  comet  publlme,  as  when,  firom  Pluto  ft'ee. 
Came,  throa^jh  tlw  flash  of  Zeus,  Persephone.** 

And  then  draw  hastily  on  the  long,  lamenting  autumnal  days,  when 

^  Abore  nian*s  grare  the  sad  winds  wail  and  raln-dropa  fkll. 
And  Nature  sheds  her  leaves  in  yearly  ftmeraL** 

The  flowers  are  gone,  the  birds  are  gone,  the  gentle  breezes  are  gone; 
and  man  too  must  go,  go  mingle  with  the  pale  people  of  dreams.  But 
not  wholly  and  forever  shall  he  die.  The  sun  soars  into  new  day  from 
the  embrace  of  night ;  summer  restored  hastens  on  the  heels  of  retreating 
winter ;  vegetation  but  retires  and  surely  returns,  and  the  familiar  song 
of  the  birds  shall  sweeten  the  renewing  woods  airesh  for  a  million  springs. 
Apollo  weeping  over  the  beauteous  and  darling  boy,  his  slain  and  drooped 
Hyacinthus,  is  the  sun  shorn  of  his  florce  beams  and  mourning  over  the 
annual  wintry  desolation :  it  is  also  Nature  bewailing  the  remediless  loss 
of  man,  her  favorite  companion.  It  was  these  general  analogies  and 
suggestions,  striking  the  imagination,  aflfccting  the  heart,  enlisting  the 
reason,  wrought  out,  personified,  and  dramatized  by  poets,  taken  up  with  a 
mass  of  other  associated  matter  by  priestly  societies  and  organized  in  a 
scheme  of  legendary  doctrine  and  an  imposing  ritual,  that  constituted 
the  basis  and  the  central  meaning  of  the  old  Mysteries;  and  not  a  vapid 
tradition  about  Noah  and  his  ark. 

The  aim  of  these  institutions  as  they  were  wielded  was  threefold ;  and 
in  each  particular  they  exerted  tremendous  power.     The  first  object  was 
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to  stretch  over  the  wicked  the  restraining  influence  of  a  doctrine  of 
futitfe  punishment, — to  fill  them  with  a  fearful  looking  for  judgment 
in  the  invisible  world.     And  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  kind  of 
fear  among  the  ancients  is  to  be  traced  to  the  secret  influence  of  the 
Mysteries,  the  revelations  and  terrors  there  applied.     The  second  desire 
was  to  encourage  the  good  and  obedient  with  inspiring  hopes  of  a  happy- 
fate  and  glorious  rewards  beyond  the  grave.      Plutarch  writes  to  his 
wife,  (near  the  close  of  his  letter  of  consolation  to  her,)  "  Some  say  the 
soul  will  be  entirely  insensible  after  death ;   but  you  are  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  delivered  in  the  Mysteries  of  Bacchus,  and 
with  the  symbols  of  our  fraternity,  to  harbor  such  an  error."    The  third 
purpose  was,  by  the  wonders  and  splendors,  the  secret  awe,  the  mysterious 
authority  and  venerable  sanctions,  thrown  around  the  society  and  its 
ceremonies,  to  establish  its  doctrines  in  the  reverential  acceptance  of  the 
people,  and  thus  to  increase  the  power  of  the  priesthood  and  the  state.    To 
compass  these>ends,  the  hidden  science,  the  public  force,  the  vague  super- 
stition, the  treasured  wealth,  and  all  the  vui-ii'd  resources  available  by 
the  ancient  world,  were  marshalled  and  brought  to  bear  in  the  Mysteries. 
By  chemical  and  mechanical  secrets  then  in  their  exclusive  possession, 
the  mystagogues  worked  miracles  before  the  astonished  novices.*^    They 
had  the  powers  of  electricity,  gunpowder,  hydrostatic  pressure,  at  their 
command.^    Their  rites  were  carried  out  on  the  most  magnificent  scale. 
The  temple  at  Eleusis  could  hold  thirty  thousand  persons.      Imagine 
what  effect  might  be  produced,  under  such  imposing  and  prepared  cir- 
cumstances, on  an  ignorant  multitude,  by  a  set  of  men  holding  all  the 
scientific  secrets  and  mechanical  inventions  till  then  discovered, — illu- 
mination flashing  after  darkness  successively  before  their  smitten  eyes, 
the  floors  seeming  to  heave  and  the  walls  to  crack,  thunders  bellowing 
through  the  mighty  dome;    now  yawning  revealed  beneath  them  the 
ghostly  chimera  of  Tartarus,  with  all  the  shrieking  and  horrid  scenery 
gathered  there;  now  the  mild  beauties  of  Elysium  dawning  on  their 
ravished  vision,  amid  strains  of  celestial  music,  through  fading  clouds 
of  glory,  while  nymphs,  heroes,  and  gods  walked  apparent.     Clement 
of  Alexandria  tells  us  that  one  feature  of  the  initiation  was  a  display  of 
the  grisly  secrets  of  Hades.^'    Apuleius,  in  his  account  of  his  own  ini- 
tiation, says,  *'  At  midnight  I  saw  the  sun  shining  with  a  resplendent  light; 
and  I  manifestly  drew  near  to  the  lower  and  to  the  upper  gods  and 
adored  them  in  immediate  presence.""®    Lobeck  says  that,  on  the  lifting 
of  the  veil  exposing  the  adytum  to  the  gaze  of  the  initiates,  apparitions 


«  AntbOD'B  Citm.  Dict^  art.  **  EUcius." 

*  Salverte,  Dei  Sciences  Occulteo,  ou  Esni  sur  la  Magic.  See  also  editor's  fntrodnction  to  Thom- 
son's £ng.  tnins.  of  SalTcrte's  woric 

•  SCromata,  lib.  iii.,  cited  by  a  writer  on  the  Mysteries  in  Blackwood,  Feb.  1853,  pp.  201-20a 

*0  Taylor's  trans,  of  Golden  Ass,  p.  288.  In  a  note  to  p.  275  of  this  work,  the  translator  describes 
(with  a  citation  of  his  authorities;  **  the  breathing  resemblances  of  the  gods  ns«d  in  the  Mysteries 
sCatoes  CU>rkated  by  tlie  tduUtj  so  as  to  bs  iUnminated  and  to  appear  animated.** 
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of  the  gods  appeared  to  them.'^    Christie,  in  his  little  work  on  the  Greek 

Mysteries,  says  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Eleusinian  shows  were  explained 
by  means  of  transparent  scenes,  many  of  which  were  faithfully  copied 
upon  the  painted  Greek  vases ;  and  these  vases,  accordingly,  were  de- 
posited in  tombs  to  evidence  the  faith  of  the  deceased  in  a  future  life. 
The  foregoing  conceptions  may  be  illustrated  by  the  dramatic  representa- 
tions, scenic  shadows  behind  transparent  curtains,  in  Java,  alluded  to  by 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles." 

It  is  remarkable  how  far  the  Mysteries  spread  over  the  earth,  and  what 
popularity  they  attained.  They  penetrated  into  almost  every  nation 
under  the  sun.  They  admitted,  in  some  degree,  nearly  the  whole  people. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  there  were  collected  in  Egypt,  at  one  celebra- 
tion, seven  hundred  thousand  men  and  women,  besides  children."  The 
greatest  warriors  and  kings — Philip,  Alexander,  Sulla,  Antony— esteemed 
it  an  honor  to  be  welcomed  within  the  mystic  pale.  "  Men,"  says  Cicero, 
'*came  from  the  most  distant  shores  to  be  initiate^  at  Eleusis." 
Sophocles  declares,  as  quoted  by  Warburton,  "  True  life  is  to  be  found 
only  among  the  initiates :  all  other  places  arc  full  of  evil."  At  the  rise 
of  the  Christian  religion,  all  the  life  and  power  left  in  the  national  re- 
ligion of  Greece  and  Rome  were  in  the  Mysteries.  Accordingly,  here  was 
the  most  formidable  foe  of  the  new  faith.  Standing  in  its  old  entrench- 
ments, with  all  its  popular  prestige  around  it,  it  fought  with  desperate 
determination  for  every  inch  it  was  successively  forced  to  yield.  The 
brilliant  effort  of  Julian  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  Cliristianity  and  restore 
the  pagan  religion  to  more  than  its  pristine  splendor — an  effort  beneath 
which  the  scales  of  the  world's  fortunes  poised,  tremulous,  for  a  while — 
was  chiefly  an  endeavor  to  revive  and  enlarge  the  Mysteries.  Such  was 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  tliese  old  rites  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  that  a  murderous  riot  broke  out 
at  Alexandria,  in  which  Bishop  George  and  others  were  slain,  on  occasion 
of  the  profanation  by  Christians  of  a  secret  adytum  in  which  the  Mys- 
teries of  Mithra  were  celebrated."  And  when,  a  little  later,  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  had  determined  to  suppress  all  nocturnal  rites,  he  was  in- 
duced to  withdraw  his  resolution  by  Pretextatus,  proconsul  in  Greece, 
"a  man  endowed  with  every  virtue,  who  represented  to  him  that  the 
Greeks  would  consider  life  insupportable  if  they  were  forbidden  to  cele- 
brate those  most  sacred  Mysteries  which  bind  together  the  human 
race.""  Upon  the  whole,  wo  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  Mysteries  must 
have  exerted  a  most  extensive  and  profound  influence  alike  in  fostering 
the  good  hopes  of  human  nature  touching  a  life  to  come,  and  in  giving 
credit  and  diffusion  to  the  popular  fables  of  the  poets  concerning  the  de- 
tails of  the  future  state.    Much  of  that  belief  which  seems  to  us  so  absurd 

n  Aglaophamus,  lib.  1.  sect.  7. 
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we  can  easily  suppose  they  sincerely  embraced,  when  we  recollect  what 
they  thought  they  had  seen  under  supernatural  auspices  in  their  initia- 
tions. 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  faith  there  was  gradually  developed — in  con- 
nection chiefly  with  the  Mysteries,  as  we  believe — an  aristocratic  doctrine 
which  allotted  to  a  select  class  of  souls  an  abode  in  the  sky  as  their  dis- 
tinguished destination  after  death,  while  the  common  multitude  were 
still  sentenced  to  the  shadow-region  below  the  grave.  As  Virgil  writes, 
"  The  descent  to  Avernus  is  easy.  The  gate  of  dark  Dis  is  open  day  and 
night.  But  to  rise  into  the  upper-world  is  most  arduous.  Only  the  few 
heroes  whom  favoring  Jove  loves  or  shining  virtue  exalts  thither  can 
effect  it."*  Numerous  scattered,  significant  traces  of  a  belief  in  this 
change  of  the  destination  of  some  souls  from  the  pit  of  Hades  to  the  hall 
of  heaven  are  to  be  found  in  the  classic  authors.  Virgil,  celebrating  the 
death  of  some  person  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Daphnis,  exclaims, 
"  Robed  in  white,  he  admires  the  strange  court  of  heaven,  and  sees  the 
clouds  and  the  stars  beneath  his  feet.  He  is  a  god  now.""  Porphyry 
ascribes  to  Pythagoras  the  declaration  that  the  kouIs  of  departed  men  are 
gathered  in  the  zodiac."  Plato  earnestly  describes  a  region  of  brightness 
and  unfading  realities  above  this  lower  world,  among  the  stars,  where  the 
gods  live,  and  whither,  he  says,  the  virtuous  and  wise  may  ascend,  while 
the  corrupt  and  ignorant  must  sink  into  the  Tartarean  realm."  A  similar 
conception  of  the  attainableness  of  heaven  seems  to  be  suggested  in  the 
old  popular  myths,  first,  of  Hercules  coming  back  in  triumph  from  his 
visit  to  Pluto's  seat,  and,  on  dying,  rising  to  the  assembly  of  immortals 
and  taking  his  equal  place  among  them;  secondly,  of  Dionysus  going 
into  the  under-world,  rescuing  his  mother,  the  hapless  Semele,  and  soar- 
ing with  her  to  heaven,  where  she  henceforth  resides,  a  peeress  of  the 
eldest  goddesses.  Cicero  expresses  the  same  thought  when  he  affirnk) 
that  "  a  life  of  justice  and  piety  is  the  path  to  heaven,  where  patriots, 
exemplary  souls,  released  from  their  bodies,  enjoy  endless  happiness 
amidst  the  brilliant  orbs  of  the  galaxy."^  The  same  author  also  speaks 
of  certain  philosophers  who  flourished  before  his  time,  "  whose  opinions 
encouraged  the  belief  that  souls  departing  from  bodies  would  arrive  at 
heaven  as  their  proper  dwelling-place."**  He  afterwards  stigmatizes  the 
notion  that  the  life  succeeding  death  is  subterranean  as  an  error,^  and  in 
his  own  name  addresses  his  auditor  thus : — '*  I  see  you  gazing  upward 
and  wishing  to  migrate  into  heaven."**  It  was  the  common  belief  of  the 
Romans  for  ages  that  Romulus  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  where  he  would 
remain  forever,  claiming  Divine  honors.**  The  Emperor  Julian  says,  in 
his  Letter  on  the  Duties  of  a  Priest,  "  God  will  raise  from  darkness  and 
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Tartarus  the  souls  of  all  of  us  who  worship  htm  sincerely :  to  the  pious, 
instead  of  Tartarus  he  promises  Olympus.''  **  It  is  lawful,"  writes  Plato, 
"  only  for  the  true  lover  of  wisdom  to  pass  into  the  rank  of  gods."*  The 
privilege  here  confined  to  philosophers  we  believe  was  promised  to  the 
initiates  in  the  Mysteries,  as  the  special  prerogative  secured  to  them  by 
their  initiation.  "  To  pass  into  the  rank  of  the  gods"  is  a  phrase  which, 
as  here  employed,  means  to  ascend  into  heaven  and  have  a  seat  with  the 
immortals,  instead  of  being  banished,  with  the  souls  of  common  mortals, 
to  the  under-world. 

In  early  times  the  Greek  worship  was  most  earnestly  directed  to  that 
set  of  deities  who  resided  at  the  gloomy  centre  of  the  earth,  and  who 
were  called  the  chthonian  gods,^  The  hope  of  immortality  first  sprung  up 
and  was  nourished  in  connection  with  this  worship.  But  in  the  progress 
of  time  and  culture  the  supernal  circle  of  divinities  who  kept  state  on 
bright  Olympus  acquired  a  gi'eater  share  of  attention,  and  at  last  re- 
ceived a  degree  of  worship  far  surpassing  that  paid  to  their  swarthy 
compeers  below.  The  adoration  of  these  bright  beings,  with  a  growing 
trust  in  their  benignity,  the  fables  of  the  poets  telling  how  they  had 
sometimes  elevated  human  favorites  to  their  presence, — for  instance,  re- 
ceiving a  Ganymede  to  the  joys  of  their  sublime  society, — the  encouraging 
thoughts  of  the  more  religious  and  cheerful  of  the  philosophers, — these 
facts,  together  with  a  natural  shrinking  from  the  dismal  gloom  of  the 
life  of  shades  around  the  Styx,  and  a  native  longing  for  admission  to  the 
serene  pleasures  of  the  unfading  life  led  by  the  radiant  lords  of  heaven, 
in  coi\junction,  perhaps,  with  still  other  causes,  effected  an  improvement 
of  the  old  faith,  altering  and  brightening  it,  little  by  little,  until  the  hope 
came  in  many  quarters  to  be  entertained  that  the  faithful  soul  would 
after  death  rise  into  the  assemblage  and  splendor  of  the  celestial  gods. 
The  Emperor  Julian,  at  the  close  of  his  seventh  Oration,  represents  the 
gods  of  Olympus  addressing  him  in  this  strain : — "  Remember  that  your 
soul  is  immortal,  and  that  if  you  follow  us  you  will  be  a  god  and  with  us 
will  behold  our  Father."  Several  learned  writers  have  strenuously  labored 
to  prove  that  the  groundnsecret  of  the  Mysteries,  the  grand  thing  re- 
vealed in  them,  was  the  doctrine  of  apotheosis,  shaking  the  established 
theology  by  unmasking  the  historic  fact  that  all  the  gods  were  merely 
deified  men.  We  believe  the  real  significance  of  the  various  collective 
testimony,  hints,  and  inferences  by  which  these  writers  have  been  brought 
to  such  a  conclusion  is  this ;  the  genuine  point  of  the  Mysteries  lay  not 
in  teaching  that  ihe  gods  were  once  men,  but  in  the  idea  that  men  may 
become  gods.  To  teach  that  Zeus,  the  universal  Father,  causing  the  crea- 
tion to  tremble  at  the  motion  of  his  brow,  was  formerly  an  obscure  king 
of  Crete,  whose  tomb  was  yet  visible  in  that  island,  would  have  been 
utterly  absurd.  But  to  assert  that  the  soul  of  man, — the  free,  intelligent 
image  of  the  gods,— on  leaving  the  body,  would  ascend  to  live  eternally 
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in  the  kingdom  of  its  Divine  prototypes,  would  have  been  a  brilliant  step 
of  progress  in  harmony  both  with  reason  and  the  heart.  Such  was  pro- 
bably the  fact.  Ob8er\'e  the  following  citation  from  Plutarch  : — **  There 
IS  no  occasion  against  nature  to  send  the  bodies  of  good  men  to  heaven ; 
but  we  are  to  conclude  that  virtuous  souls,  by  nature  and  the  Divine  jus- 
tice, rise  from  men  to  heroes,  from  heroes  to  genii ;  and  if,  as  in  the 
Mysteries,  they  are  purified,  shaking  off  the  remains  of  mortality  and  the 
power  of  the  passions,  they  then  attain  the  highest  happiness,  and  ascend 
from  genii  to  gods,  not  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  but  by  the  just  and 
established  order  of  nature."*^ 

The  reference  in  the  last  clause  is  to  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  whereby 
apotheosis  was  conferred  on  various  persons,  placing  them  among  the 
gods.  This  ceremony  has  often  been  made  to  appear  unnecessarily 
ridiculous,  through  a  perversion  of  its  actual  meaning.  When  the 
ancients  applied  the  term  ''god"  to  a  human  soul  departed  from  the  body, 
it  was  not  used  as  the  modems  prevailingly  employ  that  word.  It  ex- 
pressed a  great  deal  less  with  them  than  with  iis.  It  merely  meant  to 
affirm  similarity  of  essence,  qualities,  and  residence,  but  by  no  means  equal 
dignity  and  power  of  attributes  between  the  one  and  the  others.  It  meant 
that  the  soul  had  gone  to  the  heavenly  habitation  of  the  gods  and  was 
thenceforth  a  participant  in  the  heavenly  life.*  Heraclitus  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  "  Men  are  mortal  gods ;  gods  are  immortal  men."  Macro- 
bius  says,  "  The  soul  is  not  only  immortal,  but  a  god.""  And  Cicero  de- 
clares, **  The  soul  of  man  is  a  Divine  thing, — as  Euripides  dares  to  say,  a 
god."^  Milton  uses  language  precisely  parallel,  speaking  of  those  who 
are  "unmindful  of  the  crown  true  Virtue  gives  her  servants,  after  their 
mortal  change,  among  the  enthroned  gods  on  sainted  seats."  Theophilus, 
Bbhop  of  Antioch  in  the  second  century,  says  that  **  to  become  a  god 
means  to  ascend  into  heaven."^  The  Roman  Catholic  ceremony  of 
beatification  and  canonization  of  saints,  offering  them  incense  and 
prayers  thereafter,  means  exactly  what  was  meant  by  the  ancient 
apotheosis, — namely,  that  while  the  multitudes  of  the  dead  abide  below, 
in  the  intermediate  state,  these  favored  souls  have  been  advanced  into 
heaven.  The  papal  functionaries  borrowed  this  rite,  with  most  of  its 
details,  from  their  immediate  pagan  predecessors,  who  themselves  pro- 
bably adopted  it  from  the  East,  whence  the  Mysteries  came.  It  is  well 
^  known  that  the  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  believed,  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  contrasted  fate  of  good  men  after  death  to  enjoy  the 
successive  heavens  above  the  clouds,  and  of  bad  men  to  suffer  the  suc- 
cessive hells  beneath  the  earth.    A  knowledge  of  this  attractive  Oriental 
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doctrine  may  have  united  with  the  advance  of  their  own  speculations  to 
win  the  partial  acceptance  obtained  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for 
the  faith  which  broke  the  universal  doom  to  Hades  and  opened 
heaven  to  their  hopeful  aspirations.  In  a  tragedy  of  Euripides  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs,  addressed  to  the  bereaved  Admetus: — "Let  not 
the  tomb  of  thy  wife  be  looked  on  as  the  mound  of  the  ordinary  dead. 
Some  wayfarer,  as  he  tre^s  the  sloping  road,  shall  say,  '  This  woman 
once  died  for  her  husband ;  but  now  she  is  a  saint  in  heaven.' "" 

When  the  meaning  of  the  cheerful  promises  given  to  the  initiates  of  a 
more  favored  fate  in  the  future  life  than  awaited  others — namely,  as  we 
think,  that  their  spirits  on  leaving  the  body  should  scale  Olympus  in- 
stead of  plunging  to  Tartarus — had  been  concealed  within  the  Mysteries 
for  a  long  time,  it  at  length  broke  into  public  view  in  the  national 
aiwtheosis  of  ancient  heroes,  kings,  and  renowned  worthies,  the  in- 
stances of  which  became  so  numerous  that  Cicero  cries,  **  Is  not  nearly 
all  heaven  peopled  with  the  human  race  ?""  Over  the  heads  of  the  de- 
vout heathen,  as  they  gazed  up.  through  the  clear  night-air,  twinkled  the 
boams  of  innumerable  stars,  each  chosen  to  designate  the  cerulean  seat 
where  some  soul  was  rejoicing  with  the  gods  in  heaven  over  the  glorious 
issue  of  the  toils  and  sufferings  in  which  he  once  painfully  trod  this 
earthly  scene. 

Herodian,  a  Greek  historian  of  some  of  the  Roman  emperors,  has  left 
a  detailed  account  of  the  rite  of  apotheosis.^*  An  image  of  the  person 
to  bo  deified  wait  made  in  wax,  looking  nil  sick  and  }>ale,  laid  in  state  on 
a  lofty  bed  of  ivory  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  surrounded  on  one  side 
by  choirs  of  noble  lords,  on  the  other  side  by  their  ladies  stripi>ed  of 
their  jewels  and  clad  in  mourning,  visited  often  for  several  days  by  a 
physician,  who  still  reports  his  patient  worse,  and  finally  announces  his 
decease.  Then  the  Senators  and  haughtiest  patricians  bear  the  couch 
through  the  via  sacra  to  the  Forum.  Biinds  of  noble  boys  and  of  proud 
women  ranged  opposite  each  other  chant  hymns  and  lauds  over  the 
dead  in  solemn  melody.  Tlie  bier  is  next  l)orne  to  the  Campus  Martins, 
where  it  is  placed  upon  a  high  wooden  altar,  a  large,  thin  structure  with 
a  tower  like  a  lighthouse.  Heaps  of  fragrant  gums,  h^^rbs,  fruits,  and 
spices  are  poured  out  and  piled  upon  it.  Then  the  Roman  knights, 
mounted  on  horseback,  prance  before  it  in  beautiful  bravery,  wheeling 
to  and  fro  in  the  dizzy  measures  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  Also,  in  a 
stately  manner,  purple-clothed  charioteers,  wearing  masks  which  picture 
forth  the  features  of  the  most  famous  worthies  of  other  days  to  the  reve- 
rential recognition  of  the  silent  hosts  assembled,  ride  around  the  form 
of  their  descendant.  Suddenly  a  torch  is  set  to  the  pile,  and  it  is  wrapped 
in  flames.  From  the  turret,  amidst  the  aromatic  fumes,  an  eagle  is  let 
loose.  Phwnix-like  symbol  of  the  departed  soul,  he  soars  into  the  sky, 
and  the  seven-hilled  city  throbs  with  pride,  reverberating  the  shouts  of 
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her  people.    Thus  into  the  residence  of  the  gods — **Sic  itur  ad  astro!* — 
was  borne  the  divinely-favored  mortal ; 


**  And  thus  we  aee  how  nmn's  prophetic  creeds 
Made  godi  of  men  when  godlike  were  their  deeds." 


For  it  was  only  in  times  of  degradation  and  by  a  violent  perversion  that 
the  honor  was  allowed  to  the  imworthy ;  and  even  in  such  cases  it  was 
usually  nullified  as  soon  as  the  people  recovered  their  senses  and  their 
freedom.  There  is  extant  among  the  works  of  Seneca  a  little  treatise 
called  Apooolocuntosis, — that  is,  pumpkinification,  or  the  metamorphosis 
into  a  gourd, — a  sharp  satire  levelled  against  the  apotheosis  of  the  Empe- 
ror Claudius.  The  deification  of  mortals  among  the  ancients  has  long 
been  laughed  at.  When  the  great  Macedonian  monarch  applied  for  a 
decree  for  his  apotheosis  while  he  was  yet  alive,  the  Lacedemonian 
Senate,  with  bitter  sarcasm,  voted,  **  If  Alexander  desires  to  be  a  god,  let 
him  be  a  god."  The  doctrine  is  often  referred  to  among  us  in  terms 
of  mockery.  But  this  is  principally  because  it  is  not  understood.  It 
simply  signifies  the  ascent  of  the  soul  after  death  into  the  Olympian 
haUs  instead  of  descending  into  the  Acheronian  gulfs.  And  whether  we 
consider  the  symbolic  justice  and  beauty  of  the  conception  as  a  poetic 
image  applied  to  the  deathless  heroes  of  humanity  ensphered  above  us 
forever  in  historic  fame  and  natural  worship,  or  regard  its  comparative 
probability  as  the  literal  location  of  the  residence  of  departed  spirits,  it 
must  recommend  itself  to  us  as  a  decided  improvement  on  the  ideas  pre- 
viously prevalent,  and  as  a  sort  of  anticipation,  in  part,  of  that  bright 
faith  in  a  heavenly  home  for  faithful  souls,  afterwards  established  in  the 
world  by  Him  of  whom  it  was  written,  '*  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
heaven  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man,  who 
is  now  in  heaven."  Indeed,  so  forcible  and  close  is  the  correspondence 
between  the  course  of  the  aspirant  in  his  initiation— dramatically  dying, 
descending  into  Hades,  rising  again  to  hfe,  and  ascending  into  heaven — 
with  the  apostolic  presentation  of  the  redemptive  career  of  Christ,  our 
great  Forerunner,  that  some  writers — Nork,  for  instance — ^have  suggested 
that  the  latter  was  but  the  exoteric  publication  to  all  the  world  of  what 
in  the  former  was  esoterically  taught  to  the  initiates  alone. 

There  was  a  striking  naturalness,  a  profoutid  propriety,  in  the  obscuri- 
ties of  secrecy  and  awe  with  which  the  ancient  Mysteries  shrouded  from 
a  rash  curiosity  their  instructions  concerning  the  future  life  and  only 
unfolded  them  by  careful  degrees  to  the  prepared  candidate.  It  is  so 
with  the  reality  itself  in  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  the  great  mystery 
of  mysteries,  darkly  hinted  in  types,  faintly  gleaming  in  analogies,  softly 
whispered  in  hopes,  passionately  asked  in  desires,  patiently  confirmed  in 
arguments,  siiddenly  blazed  and  thundered  in  revelation.  Man  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  race  on  earth  has  been  thickly  encompassed 
by  mysteries, — hung  around  by  the  muffling  curtains  of  ignorance  and 
superstition.    Through  one  after  another  of  these  he  has  forced  his  way 
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and  gazed  on  their  successive  secrets  laid  bare.  Once  the  Ocean  was  an 
alluring  and  terrible  mystery,  weltering  before  him  with  its  endless  wash 
of  waves,  into  which  the  weary  sun,  in  the  west,  plunged  at  evening,  and 
out  of  which,  in  the  east,  it  bounded  refreshed  in  the  morning.  But 
the  daring  prows  of  his  ships,  guided  by  pioneering  thought  and  skill, 
passed  its  islands  and  touched  its  ultimate  shores.  Once  the  Polar  Circle 
was  a  frightful  and  frozen  mystery,  enthroned  on  mountains  of  eternal 
ice  and  wearing  upon  its  snowy  brow  the  flaming  crown  of  the  aurora 
borealis.  But  his  hardy  navigators,  inspired  by  enterprise  and  philan- 
thropy, armed  with  science,  and  supplied  by  art,  have  driven  the  awful 
phantom  back,  league  by  league,  until  but  a  small  expanse  of  its  wonders 
remains  untracked  by  his  steps.  Once  the  crowded  Sky  was  a  boundless 
mystery,  a  maze  of  motions,  a  field  where  ghastly  comets  played  their 
antics  and  shook  down  terrors  on  the  nations.  But  the  theories  of  his 
reason,  based  on  the  gigantic  grasp  of  his  calculus  and  aided  by  the 
instruments  of  his  invention,  have  solved  perplexity  after  perplexity, 
blended  discords  into  harmony,  and  shown  to  his  delighted  vision  the 
calm  perfection  of  the  stellar  system.  So,  too,  in  the  moral  world  he  has 
lifted  the  shrouds  from  many  a  dark  problem,  and  extended  the  empire 
of  light  and  love  far  out  over  tha  ancient  realm  of  darkness  and  terror. 
But  the  secret  of  Death,  the  mystery  of  the  Future,  remains  yet,  as  of 
old,  unfathomed  and  inscrutable  to  his  inquiries.  Still,  as  of  old,  he 
kneels  before  that  unlifted  veil  and  beseeches  the  oracles  for  a  response 
to  faith. 

The  ancient  Mysteries  in  their  principal  ceremony  but  copied  the  ordi- 
nation and  followed  the  overawing  spirit  of  Nature  herself.  The  religious 
reserve  and  awe  about  the  entrance  into  the  adytum  of  their  traditions 
were  like  those  about  the  entrance  into  the  invisible  scenes  beyond  the 
veils  of  time  and  mortality.  Their  initiation  was  but  a  miniature  symbol 
of  the  great  initiation  through  which,  and  that  upon  impartial  terms, 
every  mortal,  from  King  Solomon  to  the  idiot  pauper,  must  sooner  or 
later  pass  to  immortality.  When  a  fit  applicant,  after  the  preliminary 
probation,  kneels  with  fainting  sense  and  pallid  brow  before  the  veil 
of  the  unutterable  Unknown,  and  the  last  pulsations  of  his  heart  tap 
at  the  door  of  eternity,  and  he  reverentially  asks  admission  to  partake 
in  the  secrets  shrouded  from  profane  vision,  the  infinite  Hierophant 
directs  the  call  to  be  answered  by  Death,  the  speechless  and  solemn 
steward  of  the  celestial  Mysteries.  He  comes,  pushes  the  curtain  aside, 
leads  the  awe-struck  initiate  in,  takes  the  blinding  bandage  of  the  body 
from  his  soul ;  and  straightway  the  trembling  neophyte  receives  light 
in  the  midst  of  that  innumerable  Fraternity  of  Immortab  over  whom 
the  Supreme  Author  of  the  Universe  presides. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

UETEMPSTCHOSIS;   OR,  TRANSMIGRATION  OF  SOULS. 

NO  other  doctrine  has  exerted  so  extensive,  controlling,  and  permanent 
an  influence  upon  mankind  as  that  of  the  metempsychosis, — the  notion 
that  when  the  soul  leaves  the  body  it  is  bom  anew  in  another  body,  its 
rank,  character,  circumstances,  and  experience  in  each  successive  exist- 
ence dej)ending  on  its  qualities,  deeds,  and  attainments  in  its  preceding 
lives.  Such  a  theory,  well  matured,  bore  unresisted  sway  through  the 
great  Eastern  world,  long  before  Moses  slept  in  his  little  ark  of  bulrushes 
on  the  shore  of  the  Egyptian  river;  Alexander  the  Great  gazed  with 
amazement  on  the  self-immolation  by  fire  to  which  it  inspired  the  Gym- 
uosophists;  Caesar  found  its  tenets  propagated  among  the  Gauls  beyond 
the  Rubicon;  and  at  this  hour  it  reigns  despotic,  as  the  learned  and 
travelled  Professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford  tells  us,  **  without  any  sign  of  de- 
crepitude or  decay,  over  the  Burman,  Chinese,  Tartar,  Tibetan,  and  In- 
dian nations,  including  at  least  six  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  man- 
kind."^ There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  this  scheme  of  thought 
prevailed  at  a  very  early  period  among  the  Egyptians,  all  classes  and 
sects  of  the  Hindus,  the  Persian  disciples  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Druids, 
and,  in  a  later  age,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  represented  by 
Musieus,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Plotinus,  Macrobius,  Ovid,  and  many  others. 
It  was  generally  adopted  by  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  Traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  among  the  ancient  Scythians, 
the  African  tribes,  some  of  the  Pacific  Islanders,  and  various  aboriginal 
nations  both  of  North  and  of  South  America.  Charlevoix  says  some 
tribes  of  Canadian  Indians  believed  in  a  transmigration  of  souls ;  but, 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  fancy  and  reflection,  they  limited  it  to  the  souls 
of  little  children,  who,  being  balked  of  this  life  in  its  beginning,  they 
thought  would  try  it  again.  Their  bodies,  accordingly,  were  buried  at  the 
sides  of  roads,  that  their  spirits  might  i>ass  into  pregnant  women  travelling 
by.  A  belief  in  the  metempsychosis  limited  in  the  same  way  to  the  souls 
of  children  also  prevailed  among  the  Mexicans.'  The  Maricopas,  by  the 
Gila,  believe  when  they  die  they  shall  transmigrate  into  birds,  beasts, 
and  reptiles,  and  shall  return  to  the  banks  of  the  Colorado,  whence  they 
were  driven  by  the  Yumas.  They  will  live  there  in  caves  and  woods,  as 
wolves,  rats,  and  snakes;  so  will  their  enemies  the  Yumas;  and  they  will 


1  WfltoD,  Two  Lectures  on  the  BeUgfom  Opinknifl  of  the  EUndiM,  p.  M. 
s  Kinfitioroagh,  Antiquitiet  of  Mezko,  toL  tUL  p.  220. 
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fight  together.*  On  the  western  border  of  the  United  States,  only  three 
or  four  years  ago,  two  Indians  having  been  sentenced  to  be  hung  for 
murder,  the  chiefs  of  th,eir  tribe  came  in  and  begged  that  they  might  be 
shot  or  burned  instead,  as  they  looked  upon  hanging  with  the  utmost 
horror,  believing  that  the  spirit  of  a  person  who  is  thus  strangled  to  death 
goes  into  the  next  world  in  a  foul  manner,  and  that  it  assumes  a  beastly 
form.  The  Sandwich  Islanders  sometimes  threw  their  dead  into  the  sea  to 
be  devoured  by  sharks,  supposing  their  souls  would  animate  these  monsters 
and  CAUse  them  to  spare  the  living  whom  accident  should  throw  within 
their  reach.^  Similar  superstitions,  but  more  elaborately  developed,  are 
rife  among  many  tribes  of  African  negroes.^  It  was  inculcated  in  the 
early  Christian  centuries  by  the  Gnostics  and  the  Manichasans ;  also  by 
Origen  and  several  other  influential  Fathers.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
sect  of  the  Cathari,  the  Bogomiles,  the  famous  scholastics  Scotus  Erigena 
and  Bonaventura,  as  well  as  numerous  less  distinguished  authors,  advo- 
cated it.  And  in  modern  times  it  has  been  earnestly  received  by  Leasing 
and  Fourier,  and  is  not  without  its  open  defenders  to-day,  as  we  can 
attest  from  our  own  knowledge,  even  in  the  prosaic  and  enlightened 
circles  of  European  and  American  society. 

There  have  been  two  methods  of  explaining  the  origin  of  the  dogma  of 
transmigration.  First,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  retribution, — the  sequel 
to  sin  in  a  pre-existent  state: — 

**  All  that  flesh  doth  corer, 

Soali  of  MUTx^  rablime. 
Are  bat  sUvm  sold  oyer 

To  the  HMter  Time 
To  work  out  their  ransom 

For  the  ancient  crime." 

With  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  doctrine  was  developed  in  connection 
with  the  conception  of  a  revolt  and  battle  among  the  gods  in  some  dim 
and  disastrous  epoch  of  the  past  eternity,  when  the  defeated  deities  were 
thrust  out  of  heaven  and  shut  up  in  fleshly  prison-bodies.  So  man  is  a 
fallen  spirit,  heaven  his  fatherland,  this  life  a  penance,  sometimes  ne- 
cessarily repeated  in  order  to  be  effectual.*  The  pre-existence  of  the 
fioul,  whether  taught  by  Pythagoras,  sung  by  Empedocles,  dreamed  by 
Fludd,  or  contended  for  by  Beecher,  is  the  principal  foundation  of  the 
belief  in  the  metempsychosis.  But,  secondly,  the  transmigration  of 
souls  has  been  considered  as  the  means  of  their  progressive  ascent.  The 
soul  begins  its  conscious  course  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  being,  and, 
gradually  rising  through  birth  after  birth,  climbs  along  a  discriminated 
series  of  improvements  in  endless  aspiration.  Here  the  scientific  adapta- 
tion and  moral  intent  are  thought  to  lead  only  upwards,  insect  travelling 
to  man,  man  soaring  to  God ;  but  by  sin  the  natural  order  and  working 


s  Bartlett,  Personal  XarratlTe  of  Explorations  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Ac,  ch.  xxx. 

*  Janres,  Hist.  Ssndwicb  Islnndis  p.  82.  •  WUson,  Westtm  Afirica,  p.  210. 

*  Pr.  Rttth,  ^QTptische  Glaubenslenre. 
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of  means  are  inverted,  and  the  series  of  births  lead  downward,  until 
expiation  and  merit  restore  the  primal  acyustment  and  direction. 
.  The  idea  of  a  metempsychosis,  or  soul-wandering,  as  the  Germans  call 
it,  has  been  broached  in  various  forms  widely  dififering  in  the  extent  of 
their  application.  Among  the  Jews  the  writings  of  Philo,  the  Talmud, 
and  other  documents,  are  fuU^f  it.  They  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to 
have  confined  the  mortal  residence  of  souls  to  human  bodies.  They  say 
that  God  created  all  souls  on  the  first  day,  the  only  day  in  which  he  made 
aught  out  of-  nothing ;  and  they  imply,  in  their  doctrine  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  souls,  that  these  are  born  over  and  over,  and  will  continue  wander- 
ing thus  until  the  Messiah  comes  and  the  resurrection  occurs.  The 
Rabbins  distinguish  two  kinds  of  metempsychosis;  namely,  ''Gilgul," 
which  is  a  series  of  single  transmigrations,  each  lasting  till  death ;  and 
"Ibbur,"  which  is  where  one  soul  occupies  several  bodies,  changing  its 
residence  at  pleasure,  or  where  several  souls  occupy  one  body.''  The 
latter  kind  is  illustrated  by  examples  of  demoniacal  possession  in  the 
Kew  Testament.  The  demons  were  supposed  to  be  the  souls  of  deceased 
wicked  men.  Sometimes  they  are  represented  as  solitary  and  flitting 
fiom  one  victim  to  another ;  sometimes  they  swarm  together  in  the  same 
person,  as  seven  were  at  once  cast  out  of  Mary  Magdalene. 

More  frequently,  however,  the  range  of  the  soul's  travels  in  its  repeated 
births  has  been  so  extended  as  to  include  all  animal  bodies, — beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects.  In  this  extent  the  doctrine  was  held  by 
the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists,  and  in  fact  by  a  majority  of  its  believers. 
Shakspeare*s  wit  is  not  without  historical  warrant  when  he  makes  the 
clown  say  to  Malvolio,  "Thou  shalt  fear  to  kill  a  woodcock,  lest  thou  dis- 
possess the  soul  of  thy  grandam.''  Many — the  Manichoeans,  for  instance 
— taught  that  human  souls  transmigrated  not  only  through  the  lowest 
animal  bodies  but  even  through  all  forms  of  vegetable  life.  Souls  in- 
habit ears  of  com,  figs,  shrubs.  '*  Whoso  plucks  the  fruit  or  the  leaves 
from  trees,  or  pulls  up  plants  or  herbs,  is  guilty  of  homicide,"  say  they; 
"for  in  each  case  he  expels  a  soul  from  its  body.'''  And  some  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  soul,  by  a  course  of  ignorance,  cruelty, 
and  uncleanness  pursued  through  many  lives,  will  at  length  arrive  at  an 
inanimate  body,  and  be  doomed  to  exist  for  unutterable  ages  as  a  stone  or 
as  a  particle  of  dust.  The  adherents  of  this  hypothcsb  regard  the  whole 
world  as  a  deposition  of  materialized  souls.  At  every  step  they  tread  on 
hosts  of  degraded  souls,  destined  yet,  though  now  by  sin  sunk  thus  low, 
to  find  their  way  back  as  redeemed  and  blessed  spirits  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Godhead. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  metempsychosis  may  be  understood,  as  to  its 
inmost  meaning  and  its  final  issue,  to  be  either  a  Development,  a  Revo- 
: 4 

T  Hmtmfgbt  Hist.  Jews.  lib.  hr.  ctp.  xx*. :  Scbrttder,  JndeDthum,  buch  ii.  kap.  lit :  Eiaenmeiifer, 
IntdecktM  Jndenthuin.  th.  U.  kiip.  i. 

•  AagiutlDe,  De  Morlb.  Manicliae.,  lib.  11.  cap.  xvil. :  De  Ilierca.,  cap.  xlvi. :  Contra  Fauitum,  lib.xrL 
cap.xAvUl. 
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lution*  or  a  Retribution, — a  Divine  system  of  development  eternally  lead« 
ing  creatures  in  a  graduated  ascension  from  the  base  towards  the  apex 
of  the  creation, — a  perpetual  cycle  in  the  order  of  nature  fixedly  recur- 
ring by  the  necessities  of  a  physical  fate  unalterable,  unavoidable,  eternal, 
— a  scheme  of  punishment  and  reward  exactly  fitted  to  the  exigencies 
of  every  case,  presided  over  by  a  moral  Nemesis,  and  issuing  at  last  in 
the  emancij:>ation  of  every  purified  soul  into  infinite  bliss,  when,  by  the 
upward  gravitation  of  spirit,  they  shall  all  liavo  been  strained  through 
the  succes^sively  finer-growing  filters  of  the  worlds,  fi-om  the  coarse- 
grained foundation  of  matter  to  the  lower  shore  of  the  Divine  essence. 

In  seeking  to  account  for  the  extent  and  the  tenacious  grasp  of  this 
antique  and  stupendous  belief, — in  looking  about  for  the  various  sugges- 
tions or  confirmations  of  such  a  dogma, — we  would  call  attention  to 
several  considerations,  each  claiming  some  degree  of  importance.  First, 
among  the  earliest  notions  of  a  reflecting  man  is  that  of  the  separate 
existence  of  the  soul  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  He  instinctively 
distinguishes  the  thinking  substance  he  is  from  the  material  vestment 
he  wears.  Conscious  of  an  unchanged  personal  identity  beneath  the 
changes  and  decays  everywhere  visible  around  him,  he  naturally  imagines 
that 

**  Ai  billows  on  the  nndnUttng  main. 
That  KwoUing  fall  and  falling  iwell  af;ain, 
80  on  the  tide  of  time  inconstant  roll 
The  d}'ing  body  and  the  deathloM  aouL*' 

To  one  thus  meditating,  and  desiring,  as  he  surely  would,  to  x>erceive  or 
devise  some  explanation  of  the  soul's  posthumous  fortunes,  the  idea  could 
hardly  fail  to  occur  that  the  destiny  of  the  soul  might  be  to  undergo  a 
renewed  birth,  or  a  series  of  births  in  new  bodies.  Such  a  conception, 
appearing  in  a  rude  state  of  culture,  before  the  lines  between  science, 
religion,  and  poetry  had  been  sharply  drawn,  recommending  itself  alike 
by  its  simplicity  and  by  its  adaptedness  to  gratify  curiosity  and  specu- 
lation in  the  formation  of  a  thousand  quaint  and  engaging  hypotheses, 
would  seem  plausible,  would  be  highly  attractive,  would  very  easily 
secure  acceptance  as  a  true  doctrine. 

Secondly,  the  strange  resemblances  and  sympathies  between  men  and 
animals  would  often  powerfully  suggest  to  a  contemplative  observer  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  houIs.*  Looking  over  those  volumes 
of  singular  caricatures  wherein  certain  artists  have  made  all  the  most  dis- 
tinctive physiognomies  of  men  and  beasts  mutually  to  approximate  and 
mingle,  one  cannot  avoid  the  fancy  that  the  bo<lie5  of  brutes  are  the 
masks  of  degraded  men.  Notice  nn  ox  reclining  in  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
patiently  ruminating  as  if  sadly  conscious  of  many  things  and  helplessly 
bound  in  some  obscure  penance, — a  mute  world  of  dreamy  experiences, 
^-a  sombre  mystery :  how  easy  to  imagine  him  an  enchanted  and  trans- 


*  Scholx,  Beweis,  dan  et  eine  Seelenwandening  bei  den  Thiarea  ffitbi. 
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formed  man!  See  how  certain  animals  are  allied  in  their  prominent 
traits  to  humanity, — the  stricken  deer,  weeping  big,  piteous  tears, — the 
fawning  affection  and  noble  fidelity  of  the  dog, — the  architectural  skill 
of  the  beaver, — the  wise  aspect  of  the  owl, — the  sweet  plaint  of  the  . 
nightingale, — the  shrieks  of  some  fierce  beasts,  and  the  howls  of  others 
ttartlingly  like  the  cries  of  children  and  the  moans  of  pain, — the  spark- 
ling orbs  and  tortuous  stealthiness  of  the  snake ;  and  the  hints  at  me- 
tempsychosis are  obvious.  Standing  face  to  face  with  a  tiger,  an  ana- 
conda, a  wild-cat,  a  monkey,  a  gazelle,  a  parrot,  a  dove,  we  alternately 
shudder  with  hon*or  and  yearn  with  sympathy,  now  expecting  to  see 
the  latent  devils  throw  off  their  disguise  and  start  forth  in  their  own 
demoniac  figures,  now  waiting  for  the  metamorphosing  charm  to  be 
reversed,  and  for  the  enchanted  children  of  humanity  to  stand  erect, 
restored  to  their  former  shapes.  Pervading  all  the  grades  and  forms  of 
distinct  animal  life  there  seems  to  be  a  rudimentary  unity.  The  fun- 
damental elements  and  primordial  germs  of  consciousness,  intellect,  will, 
passion,  appear  the  same,  and  the  different  classes  of  being  seem  capable  • 
of  passing  into  one  another  by  improvemei^t  or  deterioration.  Spon- 
taneously, then,  might  a  primitive  observer,  unhampered  by  prejudices, 
think  that  the  soul  of  man  on  leaving  its  present  body  would  find  or 
construct  another  according  to  its  chief  intrinsic  qualities  and  forces, 
whether  those  were  a  leonine  magnanimity  of  courage,  a  vulpine  sub- 
tlety of  cunning,  or  a  pavonine  strut  of  vanity.  The  spirit,  freed  from 
its  fallen  cell, 

**  Fills  witb  fresh  energy  toother  form, 
And  towers  an  elephant,  or  glides  a  worm. 
Swims  as  an  eagle  in  the  eye  of  noon. 
Or  wails,  a  9croecbH>wI.  to  the  deaf,  cold  moon. 
Or  haunts  the  brakes  where  serpents  hiss  and  glare, 
Or  hums,  a  glittering  Insect,  in  the  air." 

The  hypothesis  is  equally  forced  on  our  thoughts  by  regarding  the  human 
attributes  of  some  brutes  and  the  brutal  attributes  of  some  men.  Thus 
Gratiano,  enraged  at  the  obstinate  malignity  of  Shy  lock,  cries  to  the 
hyena-hearted  Jew, — 

**  Thon  almost  mak'st  me  warer  in  my  fitlth. 
To  hold  opinion,  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  inftise  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men :  thy  currish  spirit 
Oovem'd  a  wolf,  who,  haogM  for  human  slavghter, 
Eren  from  the  gallows  did  bis  fell  soul  fleet. 
And,  whilst  thon  lay'st  in  thine  unhallow'd  dam, 
Infused  itself  in  thee ;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenous.*' 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  figurative  metempsychosis,  which  may  sometimes — 
the  history  of  mythology  abounds  in  examples  of  the  same  sort  of  thing 
— ^have  been  turned  from  an  abstract  metaphor  into  a  concrete  belief,  or 
from  a  fanciful  supposition  have  hardened  into  a  received  fact.  There  is  a 
poetic  animation  of  objects  whereby  the  imaginative  person  puts  himself 
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into  other  persons,  into  trees,  clouds,  whirlwinds,  or  what  not,  and  works 
them  for  the  time  in  ideal  realization.  The  same  result  is  put  in  speech 
sometimes  as  humorous  play :  for  example,  a  celehrated  English  author 
Bays,  *'  Nature  meant  me  for  a  salamander,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  have 
always  been  discontented  as  a  man :  I  shall  be  a  salamander  in  the  next 
world  !''  Such  imagery  stated  to  a  mind  of  a  literal  order  solidifies  into 
a  meaning  of  prosaic  fact,  it  is  a  common  mode  of  speech  to  say  of  an 
enthusiastic  disciple  that  the  spirit  of  his  master  possesses  him.  A 
receptive  student  enters  into  the  soul  of  Plato,  or  is  full  of  Goethe.  We 
say  that  Apelles  lived  again  in  Titian.  Augustine  reappeared  in  Calvin, 
and  Pelagius  in  Arminius,  to  fight  over  the  old  battle  of  election  and 
freedom.  Luther  rose  in  Ronge.  Take  these  figures  literally,  construct 
what  they  imply  into  a  dogma,  and  the  product  is  tlie  transmigi*ation  of 
souls.  Tlie  result  thus  arrived  at  finds  effective  support  in  the  striking  phy- 
sical resemblance,  spiritual  likeness,  and  similarity  of  mission  frcnjuently 
seen  between  persons  in  one  age  and  those  in  a  former  age.  Columbus 
was  the  modern  Jason  sailing  after  the  Golden  Fleece  of  a  New  World. 
Glancing  along  the  portrait-gallery  of  some  ancient  family,  one  is  some- 
times startled  to  observe  a  face,  extinct  for  several  generations,  suddenly 
confronting  him  again  with  all  its  features  in  some  distant  descendant 
A  peculiarity  of  conformation,  a  remarkable  trait  of  character,  suppressed 
for  a  centuiy,  all  at  once  starts  into  vivid  prominence  in  a  remote  branch 
of  the  lineage,  and  men  say,  pointing  back  to  the  ancestor,  '*  He  has 
revived  once  more."  Seeing  Elisha  do  the  same  things  that  his  departed 
master  had  done  before  him,  the  people  exclaimed,  **  The  spirit  of  Elyah 
is  upon  him.''  Beholding  in  John  the  Baptist  one  going  before  him  in 
the  spirit  of  that  expected  prophet,  Jesus  said,  **  If  ye  are  able  to  receive 
it,  this  is  he.''  Some  of  the  later  Rabbins  assert  many  entertaining 
things  concerning  the  repeated  births  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sonages in  their  national  history.  Abel  was  born  again  in  Seth ;  Cain, 
in  that  Egyptian  whom  Moses  slew ;  Abiram,  in  Ahithophel ;  and  Adam, 
having  already  reappeared  once  in  David,  will  live  again  in  the  Messiah. 
The  performance  by  an  eminent  man  of  some  great  labor  which  had 
been  done  in  an  earlier  age  in  like  manner  by  a  kindred  spirit  evokes 
in  the  imagination  an  apparition  of  the  return  of  the  dead  to  repeat  his 
old  work. 

Fourthly,  there  are  certain  familiar  psychological  experiences  which 
servo  to  suggest  and  to  support  the  theory  of  transmigration,  and  which 
are  themselves  in  return  explained  by  such  a  surmise.  Thinking  upon 
some  unwonted  subject,  often  a  dim  impression  arises  in  the  mind,  fastens 
upon  us,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling,  that  somewhere,  long  ago,  we  have 
liad  these  reflections  before.  Learning  a  fact,  meeting  a  face,  for  the  first 
time,  we  are  puuled  with  an  obscure  assurance  that  it  is  not  the  first 
time.  Travelling  in  foreign  lands,  we  are  ever  and*anon  haunted  by  a 
sense  of  familiarity  with  the  views,  urging  us  to  conclude  that  surely  we 
have  more  than  once  trodden  those  fields  and  gazed  on  those  scenes; 
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and  from  hoary  mountain,  trickling  rill,  and  vesper  bell,  meanwhile, 
mystic  tones  of  strange  memorial  music  seem  to  sigh,  in  remembered 
accents,  through  the  soul's  plaintive-echoing  halls, — 

'^Twaa  auld  lang  Sjrne,  my  dear, 
Twas  aold  lang  syne." 

Plato's  doctrine  of  reminiscence  here  finds  its  basis.  We  have  lived 
before,  perchance  many  times,  and  through  the  clouds  of  sense  and 
imagination  now  and  then  float  the  veiled  visions  of  things  that  were. 
Efforts  of  thought  reveal  the  half-effaced  inscriptions  and  pictures  on 
the  tablets  of  memory.  Snatches  of  dialogues  once  held  are  recalled, 
faint  recollections  of  old  friendships  return,  and  fragments  of  land- 
scapes beheld  and  deeds  performed  long  ago  pass  in  weird  procession 
before  the  mind's  half-opened  eye*.  We  know  a  professional  gentleman 
of  unimpeachable  veracity,  of  distinguished  talents  and  attainments, 
who  is  a  firm  believer  in  his  own  existence  on  the  earth  previously  to  his 
present  life.  He  testifies  that  on  innumerable.occasions  he  has  experienced 
remembrances  of  events  and  recognitions  of  places,  accompanied  by  a 
flash  of  irresistible  conviction  that  he  had  known  them  in  a  former  state. 
Nearly  every  one  has  felt  instances  of  this,  more  or  less  numerous  and 
vivid.     The  doctrine  at  which  such  things  hint — that 

**  Not  In  entire  forgetfolneai, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedneM," 

but  trailing  vague  traces,  and  enigmas  from  a  bygone  history,  "  do  we 
come" — yields  the  secret  of  many  a  mood  and  dream,  the  spell  of  inex- 
plicable hours,  the  key  and  clew  to  bafiSing  labyrinths  of  mystery.  The 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  among  a  fanciful  people 
and  in  an  unscientific  age,  need  be  no  wonder  to  any  cultivated  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  marvels  of  experience  and  aware  that  every  one  may 

Bay,— 

**  Full  oft  my  feelings  make  me  start. 
Like  footprints  on  somo  desert  shores 
As  if  the  chambers  of  my  heart 
Had  heard  their  shadowy  step  before." 

Fifthly,  the  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  marvellously 
adapted  to  explain  the  seeming  chaos  of  moral  inequality,  ir\justice,  and 
manifold  evil  presented  in  the  world  of  human  life.  No  other  conceiv- 
able view  so  admirably  accounts  for  the  heterogeneousness  of  our  present 
existence,  refutes  the  charge  of  a  groundless  favoritism  urged  against 
Providence,  and  completely  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  The  loss 
of  remembrance  between  the  states  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  theory ; 
because  such  a  loss  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  fresh  and  fair  pro- 
bation. Besides,  there  is  a  parallel  fact  of  deep  significance  in  our  un- 
questionable experience ; 

"  For  Is  not  onr  Jlrtt  ytar  forgot  f 
The  haunts  of  memory  echo  not.** 

Once  admit  the  theory  to  be  true,  and  all  difficulties  in  regard  to  moral 
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justice  vanish.  If  a  man  be  born  blind,  deaf,  a  cripple,  a  slave,  an  idiot» 
it  is  because  in  a  previous  life  he  abused  his  privileges  and  heaped  on  his 
soul  a  load  of  guilt  which  he  is  now  expiating.  If  a  sudden  calamity  over* 
whelm  a  good  man  with  unmerited  ruin  and  anguish,  it  is  the  ]:>enalty 
of  some  crime  committed  in  a  state  of  responsible  being  beyond  the 
confines  of  his  present  memory.  Docs  a  surprising  piece  of  good  fortune 
accrue  to  any  one, — splendid  riches,  a  commanding  position,  a  peerless 
friendship  ?  It  is  the  reward  of  virtuous  deeds  done  in  an  earlier  life. 
Every  flower  blighted  or  diseased, — every  shrub  gnarled,  awrj',  and 
blasted, — every  brute  ugly  and  maimed, — every  man  deformed,  wretched, 
or  despised, — is  reaping  in  these  hard  conditions  of  being,  as  contrasted 
with  the  fate  of  the  favored  and  perfect  specimens  of  the  kind,  the  fruit 
of  sin  in  a  foregone  existence.  When  the  Hindu  looks  on  a  man 
beautiful,  learned,  noble,  fortunate,  and  happy,  he  exclaims,  "  IIow  wise 
and  good  must  this  man  have  been  in  his  former  lives!"  In  his  philo- 
sophy, or  religion,  the  proof  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  virtue  and 
vice  is  deduced  from  the  metempsychosis,  every  particular  of  the  outward 
man  being  a  result  of  some  corresponding  quality  of  his  soul,  and  every 
event  of  his  experience  depending  as  effect  on  his  previous  merit  as 
cause.*®  Thus  the  principal  physical  and  moral  phenomena  of  life  are 
strikingly  explaine<l ;  and,  as  we  gaze  around  the  worhl,  its  material  con- 
ditions and  spiritual  elements  combine  in  one  vast  scheme  of  unrivalled 
order,  and  the  total  experience  of  humanity  forms  a  magnificent  pic- 
ture of  perfect  poetic  justice.  We  may  easily  account  for  the  rise  and 
spread  of  a  theory  whose  sole  difficulty  is  a  lack  of  positive  proof,  but 
whose  applications  are  so  consistent  and  fascinating  alike  to  imagination 
and  to  conscience.  Ilierocles  said, — and  distinguished  philosophers  both 
before  and  since  have  said, — "  Without  the  doctrine  of  metempsychoeis 
it  is  not  possible  to  justify  the  ways  of  Providence." 

Finally,  this  doctrine,  having  been  suggested  by  the  various  foregoing 
considerations,  and  having  been  developed  into  a  practical  system  of 
conceptions  and  motives  by  certain  leading  thinkers,  was  adopted  by  the 
principal  philosophers  and  priesthoods  of  antiquity,  and  taught  to  the 
common  people  with  authority.  The  popular  beliefs  of  four  thousand 
years  ago  depended  for  their  i^revalence,  not  so  much  on  cogent  argu- 
ments or  intrinsic  probability,  as  upon  the  sanctions  thrown  around  them 
by  renowned  teachers,  priests,  and  mystagogues.  Now,  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls  was  iuculcate<l  by  the  ancient  teachers,  not 
as  a  mere  hypothesis  resting  on  loose  surmises,  but  as  an  unquestionable 
fact  supix)rted  by  the  experimental  knowledge  of  many  individuals  and 
by  infallible  revelation  from  God.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus 
abound  in  detailed  histories  of  transmigrations.  Kapila  is  said  to  have 
written  out  the  Vedas  from  his  remembrance  of  them  in  a  former  state 
of  being.     The  Vishnu  Purana  gives  some  very  entertaining  examples  of 
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the  retention  of  memory  through  several  successive  lives."    Pythagoras 
pretended  to  recollect  his  adventures  in  previous  lives;   and  on  one 
occasion,  as  we  read  in  Ovid,  going  into  the  temple  of  Juno,  he  recognised 
the  shield  he  had  worn  as  Euphorbus  at  the  siege  of  Troy.     Diogenes 
Laertius  also  relates  of  him,  that  one  day  meeting  a  man  who  was  cruelly 
beating  a  dog,  the  Samian  sage  instantly  detected  in  the  piteous  howls 
of  the  poor  beast  the  cries  of  a  dear  friend  of  his  long  since  deceased, 
and  earnestly  and  successfully  interceded  for  his  rescue.     In  the  life  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana  by  Philostratus,  numerous  extraordinary  instances 
are  told  of  his  recognitions  of  persons  he  had  known  in  preceding  lives. 
8uch  examples  as  these  exactly  met  the  weakest  point  in  the  metempsy- 
chosb  theory,  and  must  have  had  vast  influence  in  fostering  the  common 
faith.     Plotinus  said,  *'Body  is  the  true  river  of  Lethe;  for  souls  plunged 
in  it  forget  all."     Pierre  Leroux,  an  enthusiastic  living  defender  of  the 
idea  of  repeated  births,  attempts  to  reply  to  the  objection  drawn  from 
the  absence  of  memory ;  but  his  reply  is  an  appeal  rather  to  authority 
and  fancy  than  to  reason,  and  leaves  the  doubts  unsolved.*'    His  sup- 
position is  that  in  each  spirit-life  we  remember  all  the  bygone  lives,  both 
'spiritual  and  earthly,  but  in  each  earth-life  we  forget  all  that  has  gone 
before ;  just  as,  here,  every  night  we  lose  in  sleep  all  memory  of  the  past, 
but  recover  it  each  day  again  as  we  awake.     Throughout  the  East  this 
general  doctrine  is  no  mere  superstition  of  the  masses  of  ignorant  people : 
it  is  the  main  principle  of  all  Hindu  metaphysics,  the  foundation  of  all 
their  philosophy,  and  inwrought  with  the  intellectual  texture  of  their 
in.««pired  books.     It  is  upheld  by  the  venerable  authority  of  ages,  by  an 
intense  general  conviction  of  it,  and  by  multitudes  of  subtle  conceits 
and  apparent  arguments.     It  was  also  impressed  upon  the  initiates  in 
the  old  Mysteries,  by  being  there  dramatically  shadowed  forth  through 
masks,  and  quaint  symbolic  ceremonies  enacted  at  the  time  of  initiation." 
This,  then,  is  what  we  must  say  of  the  ancient  and  widely-spread  doc- 
trine of  transmigration.     As  a  suggestion  or  theory  naturally  arising  from 
empirical  observation  and  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  phenomena,  it  is 
plausible,  attractive,  and,  in  some  stages  of  knowledge,  not  only  easy  to 
be  believed,  but  hard  to  be  resisted.     As  an  ethical  scheme  clearing  up 
on  principles  of  p>oetic  justice  the  most  perplexed  and  awful  problems  in 
the  world,  it  throws  streams  of  light  through  the  abysses  of  evil,  gives 
dramatic  solution  to  many  a  puzzle,  and,  abstractly  considered,  charms  the 
understanding  and  the  conscience.     As  a  philosophical  dogma  answering 
to  some  strange,  vague  passages  in  human  nature  and  experience,  it 
echoes  with  dreamy  sweetness  through  the  deep  mystic  chambers  of  our 
being.     As  the  undisputed  creed  which  has  inspired  and  spell-bound 
hundreds  of  millions  of  our  race  for  perhaps  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
generations,  it  commands  deference  and  deserves  study.     But,  viewing 
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it  as  a  thesis  in  the  light  of  to-day,  challenging  intelligent  scrutiny  toad 
sober  belief,  we  scarcely  need  to  say  that,  based  on  shadows  and  on  arbi- 
trary interpretations  of  superficial  appearances,  built  of  reveries  and 
occult  experiences,  fortified  by  unreliable  inferences,  destitute  of  any 
substantial  evidence,  it  is  unable  to  face  the  severity  of  science.  < 

A  real  investigation  of  its  validity  by  the  modern  methods  dissipates  it 
as  the  sun  scatters  fog.  First,  the  mutual  correspondences  between  men 
and  animals  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are — all  living  beings 
are — the  products  of  the  same  Grod  and  the  same  nature,  and  built  acciord- 
ing  to  one  plan.  Tliey  thus  partake,  in  different  degrees  and  on  different 
planes,  of  many  of  the  same  elements  and  characteristics.  Lucretius, 
with  his  usual  mixture  of  acuteness  and  sophistry,  objects  to  the  doc- 
trine that,  if  it  were  true,  when  the  soul  of  a  lion  passed  into  the  body 
of  a  stag,  or  the  soul  of  a  man  into  the  body  of  a  horse,  we  should  see  a 
stag  with  the  courage  of  a  lion,  a  horse  with  the  intelligence  of  a  man. 
But  of  course  the  manifestations  of  soul  depend  on  the  organs  of  mani- 
festation. Secondly,  the  singular  psychological  experiences  referred  to 
arc  explicable — so  far  as  we  can  expect  with  our  present  limited  data  and 
powers  to  solve  the  dense  mysteries  of  the  soul — by  various  considera- 
tions not  involving  the  doctrine  in  question.  Herder  has  shown  this 
with  no  little  acumen  in  three  "Dialogues  on  the  Metempsychosis," 
beautifully  translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge  in  his  "  Prose-Writers  of 
Germany."  The  sense  of  pre-existence — the  confused  idea  that  these 
occurrences  have  thus  happened  to  us  before^which  is  so  often  and 
strongly  felt,  is  explicable  partly  by  the  supposition  of  some  sudden  and 
obscure  mixture  of  associations,  some  dbcordant  stroke  on  the  keys  of 
recollection,  jumbling  together  echoes  of  bygone  scenes,  snatches  of  un- 
remembered  dreams,  and  other  hints  and  colors  in  a  weird  and  uncom- 
manded  manner.  The  phenomenon  is  accounted  for  still  mcMre  decisively 
by  Dr.  Wigand's  theory  of  the  **  Duality  of  the  Mind."  The  mental  organs 
are  double, — one  on  each  side  of  the  brain.  They  usually  act  with  perfect 
simultaneity.  When  one  geU  a  slight  start  of  the  other,  as  the  thought 
reaches  the  slow  side  a  bewildered  sense  of  a  previous  apprehension  of 
it  arises  in  the  soul.  And  then,  the  fact  that  the  supposition  of  a  great 
system  of  acyusting  transmigrations  justifies  the  ways  of  Providence  is 
no  proof  that  the  supposition  is  a  true  one.  The  difiUculty  is,  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  objective  truth  of  the  assumption,  however  well  the 
theory  applies ;  and  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  may  as  well  be 
defended  on  the  ground  of  a  single  life  here  and  a  discriminating  retribu- 
tion hereafter,  as  on  the  ground  of  an  unlimited  series  of  earthly  births. 

The  doctrine  evidently  possesses  two  points  of  moral  truth  and  power, 
and,  if  not  tenable  as  strict  science,  is  yet  instructive  as  symbolic  poetry. 
First,  it  embodies,  in  concrete  shapes  the  most  vivid  and  unmistakable, 
the  fact  that  beastly  and  demoniac  qualities  of  character  lead  men  down 
towards  the  brutes  and  fiends.  Rage  makes  man  a  tiger ;  low  cunning, 
a  fox;  coarseness  and  ferocity,  a  bear;  selfish  envy  and  malice,  a  deviL 
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On  the  contrary,  the  attainment  of  better  degAes  of  intellectual  and 
ethical  qualities  elevates  man  towai*d8  the  angelic  and  the  Divine.  Thereare 
three  kinds  of  lives,  corresponding  to  the  three  kinds  of  metempsychosis,— 
ascending,  circular,  descending:  the  aspiring  life  of  progress  in  wisdom 
and  goodness ;  the  monotonous  life  of  routine  in  mechanical  habits  and 
indifference;  the  deteriorating  life  of  abandonment  in  ignoranoe  ana 
vice.  Timfieus  the  Locrian,  and  some  other  ancient  Pythagoreans,  gave 
the  whole  doctrine  a  purely  symbolic  meaning.  Secondly,  the  theory  of 
transmigrating  souls  typifies  the  truth  that,  however  it  may  fare  with 
persons  now,  however  ill  their  fortunes  may  seem  to  accord  with  their 
deserts  here,  justice  reigns  irresistibly  in  the  universe,  and  sooner  or  later 
every  soul  shall  be  strictly  compensated  for  every  tittle  of  its  merits  in 
good  or  evil.    There  is  no  escaping  the  chain  of  acts  and  consequences. 

This  entire  scheme  of  thought  has  always  allured  the  Mystics  to  adopt 
it.  In  every  age,  from  Indian  Vyasa  to  Teutonic  Boehme,  we  find  them 
contending  for  it.  Boehme  held  that  all  material  existence  was  com- 
posed by  King  Satan  out  of  the  physical  substance  of  his  fallen  followers. 

The  conception  of  the  metempsychosis  is  strikingly  fitted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  humor,  satire,  and  ethical  hortation;  and  literature  abounds 
with  such  applications  of  it.  In  Plutarch's  account  of  what  Thespesius 
saw  when  his  soul  was  ravished  away  into  hell  for  a  time,  we  are  told 
that  he  saw  the  soul  of  Nero  dreadfully  tortured,  transfixed  with  iron 
nails.  The  workmen  forged  it  into  the  form  of  a  viper;  when  a  voice  was 
heard  out  of  an  exceeding  light  ordering  it  to  be  transfigured  into  a 
milder  being ;  and  they  made  it  one  of  those  creatures  that  sing  and 
croak  in  the  sides  of  ponds  and  marshes.^^  When  Rosalind  finds  the 
verses  with  which  her  enamored  Orlando  had  hung  the  trees,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  was  never  so  berhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an 
Irish  rat,  which  I  can  hardly  remember."  One  of  the  earliest  popular  in- 
troductions of  this  Oriental  figment  to  the  English  public  was  by  Addison, 
whose  Will  Honeycomb  tells  an  amusing  story  of  his  friend.  Jack  Free- 
love, — ^how  that,  finding  his  mistress's  pet  monkey  alone  one  day,  he  wrote 
an  autobiography  of  his  monkeyship's  surprising  adventures  in  the  course 
of  his  many  transmigrations.  Leaving  this  precious  document  in  the 
monkey's  hands,  his  mistress  found  it  on  her  return,  and  was  vastly  be- 
wildered by  its  pathetic  and  laughable  contents. ^^  The  fifth  number  of 
the  "Adventurer"  gives  a  very  entertaining  account  of  the  "Transmigra- 
tions of  a  Flea."  There  is  also  a  poem  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Donne,  full 
of  strength  and  wit.  It  traces  a  soul  through  ten  or  twelve  births^  giving 
the  salient  points  of  its  history  in  each.  First,  the  soul  animates  the 
apple  our  hapless  mother  Eve  ate,  bringing  "death  into  the  world  and 
all  our  woe."  Then  it  appeared  successively  as  a  mandrake,  a  cock,  a 
herring,  a  whale, — 

**  Wlio  •poiited  liren  up  m  If  he  m«ant 
To  join  oar  mm  with  mm  ahove  the  flrmament.*' 

M  8«n  Nominiii  VindicU :  near  the  cloee.  »  Spectator,  No.  343. 
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Next,  a.s  a  mouse,  it  crapt  up  an  elephant's  sinewy  proboscis  to  the  soul's 
bedchamber,  the  brain,  and,  gnawing  the  life-cords  there,  died,  crushed 
in  the  ruins  of  the  gigantic  beast.  Afterwards  it  became  a  wolf,  a  dog, 
an  ape,  and  finally  a  woman,  where  the  quaint  tale  closes.  Fielding  is 
the  author  of  a  racy  literary  performance  called  *'A  Journey  from  this 
World  to  the  Next."  The  Emperor  Julian  is  depicted  in  it,  recounting 
in  Elysium  the  adventures  he  had  passed  through,  living  successively  in 
the  character  of  a  slave,  a  Jew,  a  general,  an  heir,  a  carpenter,  a  beau, 
a  monk,  a  fiddler,  a  wise  man,  a  king,  a  fool,  a  beggar,  a  prince,  a  states- 
man, a  soldier,  a  tailor,  an  alderman,  a  poet,  a  knight,  a  dancing- master, 
and  a  bishop.  Whoever  would  see  how  vividly,  with  what  an  honest  and 
vigorous  verisimilitude,  the  doctrine  can  be  embodied,  should  read  "The 
Modern  Pythagorean,"  by  Dr.  Macnish.  But  perhaps  the  most  humorous 
passage  of  this  sort  is  the  following  description  from  a  remarkable  writer 
of  the  present  day : — 

*'  In  the  mean  whilu  all  the  shore  rang  with  the  trump  of  bull-frogs,  the 
sturdy  spirits  of  ancient  wine-bibbers  and  wassailers,  still  unrepentant, 
trying  to  sing  a  catch  in  their  Stygian  lake;  who  would  fain  keep  up  the 
hilarious  rules  of  their  old  festal  tables,  though  their  voices  have  waxed 
hoarse  and  solemnly  grave,  mocking  at  mirth,  and  the  wine  has  lost  its 
flavor.  The  most  aldermanic,  with  his  chin  upon  a  heart-leaf,  which 
serves  for  a  napkin  to  his  drooling  chaps,  under  this  northern  shore 
quaffs  a  deep  draught  of  the  once-scorned  water,  and  passes  round  the 
cup  with  the  ejaculation  tr-r-r-oonk^  ir-r-r-oonk!  and  straightway  comes  over 
the  water  from  some  distant  cove  the  same  password  repeated,  where  the 
next  in  seniority  and  girth  has  gulpcKl  down  to  his  mark;  and  when  this 
observance  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  shores,  then  ejaculates  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  with  satisfaction,  tr-r-r-oonk!  and  each  in  his  turn,  down 
to  the  flabbiest-paunchod,  repeats  the  same,  that  there  be  no  mistake; 
and  then  the  bowl  goes  round  again  and  again,  until  the  sun  disperses 
the  morning  mist,  and  only  the  patriarch  is  not  under  the  pond,  but 
vainly  bellowing  troonk  from  time  to  time,  and  pausing  for  a  reply.'*" 

The  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  which  was  the  priest's  threat 
against  sin,  was  the  poet's  interpretation  of  life.  The  former  gave  by  it 
a  terrible  emphasis  to  the  moral  law ;  the  latter  imparted  by  it  an  un- 
equalled tenderness  of  interest  to  the  contemplation  of  the  world.  To 
the  believer  in  it  in  its  fullest  development,  the  mountains  piled  tower- 
ing to  the  sky  and  the  plains  stretching  into  trackless  distance  were  the 
consci(ius  dust  of  souls;  the  ocean,  heaving  in  tempest  or  sleeping  in 
moonlight,  was  a  se^i  of  spirits,  every  drop  once  a  man.  Each  animated 
form  that  caught  his  attention  might  be  the  dwelling  of  some  ancestor, 
or  of  some  once-cherished  companion  of  his  own.  Uence  the  Hindu's 
so  sensitive  kindness  towards  animals: — 

"Cnixh  not  the  feeble.  inoflensiTO  worm: 
Thy  sitter's  spirit  wears  that  bumble  form. 

M  Thorwu,  Walden,  or  Life  iu  the  Woods,  p.  137. 
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Why  should  thy  cruel  arrow  smite  yoo  bird? 
Id  him  thy  brother's  plaintive  song  is  heard. 
Let  not  thine  anger  on  thy  dog  descend : 
That  faithful  animal  was  once  thy  friend.** 

There  is  a  strange  grandeur,  an  affecting  mystery,  in  the  view  of  the 
creation  from  the  stand-point  of  the  metempsychosis.  It  is  an  awful 
dream-palace  all  aswarm  with  falling  and  climbing  creatures  clothed  in 
ever-shifting  disguises.  The  races  and  changes  of  being  constitute  a 
boundless  masquerade  of  souls,  whose  bodies  are  vizards  and  whose  for- 
tunes poetic  retribution.  The  motive  furnished  by  the  doctrine  to  self- 
denial  and  toil  has  a  peerless  sublimity.  In  our  Western  world,  the  hope 
of  acquiring  large  possessions,  or  of  attaining  an  exalted  office,  often 
Btimulates  men  to  heroic  efforts  of  labor  and  endurance.  What,  then, 
should  we  not  expect  from  the  application  to  the  imaginative  minds  of 
the  Eastern  world  of  a  motive  which,  transcending  all  set  limits,  offers 
unheard-of  prizes,  to  be  plucked,  in  life  after  life,  and  at  the  end  unveils, 
for  the  occupancy  of  the  patient  aspirant,  the  Throne  of  Immensity? 
No  wonder  that,  under  the  propulsion  of  a  motive  so  exhaustless,  a 
motive  not  remote  nor  abstract,  but  concrete,  and  organized  in  indis- 
soluble connection  with  the  visible  chain  of  eternal  causes  and  effects, — 
no  wonder  we  see  such  tremendous  exhibitions  of  superstition,  voluntary 
sufferings,  superhuman  deeds.  Here  is  the  secret  fountain  of  that  irre- 
sistible force  which  enables  the  devotee  to  measure  journeys  of  a  thousand 
miles  by  prostrations  of  his  body,  to  hold  up  his  arm  until  it  withers  and 
remains  immovably  erect  as  a  stick,  or  to  swing  himself  by  red-hot  hooks 
through  his  flesh.  The  poorest  wretch  of  a  soul  that  has  wandered  down 
to  the  lowest  grade  of  animate  existence  can  turn  his  resolute  and  long- 
ing gaze  up  the  resplendent  ranks  of  being,  and,  conscious  of  the  god- 
head's germ  within,  feel  that,  though  now  unspeakably  sunken,  he  shall 
one  day  spurn  every  vile  integument  and  vault  into  seats  of  heavenly 
dominion.  Crawling  as  an  almost  invisible  bug  in  a  heap  of  carrion,  he 
can  still  think  within  himself,  holding  fast  to  the  law  of  righteousness 
and  love,  **This  is  the  infinite  ladder  of  redemption,  over  whose  rounds 
of  purity,  penance,  charity,  and  contemplation  I  may  ascend,  through 
births  innumerable,  till  I  reach  a  height  of  wisdom,  power,  and  bliss  that 
will  cast  into  utter  contempt  the  combined  glory  of  countless  millions 
of  worlds, — ay,  till  I  sit  enthroned  above  the  topmost  summit  of  the  uni- 
verse as  omnipotent  Buddha."" 

17  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  suktJect  farther  will  find  the  following  references  useful : — Hardy, 
'^Xannal  of  Buddhism/*  ch.  t.  Upham,  **  History  of  Buddhism,"  ch.  iii.  B<«u8obre,  '*Histoire  du 
Manich^isme,**  lirre  Ti.  ch.  It.  Helmont,  '*  De  Rerolutione  Animanim.*'  IUcht«*r,  "  Uas  Chrlstenthum 
und  die  K'.testen  Rellgionen  dee  Orients,**  sects.  54-65.  Sinner,  **  Essai  sur  lun  Dogmes  de  la  Metempsy- 
cboM  et  du  Purgatoire.**  Gonz,  *'  Schicksale  der  Seelenwanderungshypothese  unter  verBchledenen 
TOlkern  und  in  verschiedenen  Zeiten.**  Dubois,  "Peoplo  of  India,*'  part  ill.  ch.  viL  Werner,  **Coin 
mentatio  Piychologica  oontra  Metempsychoain.'* 
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CHAPTER    m. 

RESURRECTION   OF   THE  FLESH. 

A  DOCTRINE  widely  prevalent  asserts  that,  at  the  termination  of  this 
probationary  epoch,  Clirist  will  appear  with  an  army  of  angels  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  descend,  and  set  up  his  tribunal  on  the  earth.  The 
light  of  his  advancing  countenance  will  be  the  long-waited  Aurora  of 
the  Grave.  All  the  souls  of  men  will  be  summoned  from  their  tarrying- 
places,  whether  in  heaven,  or  hell,  or  purgatory,  or  the  sepulchre ;  the 
fleshly  tabernacles  they  formerly  inhabited  will  be  re-created,  a  strong 
necromancy  making  the  rooty  and  grave-floored  earth  give  up  its  dust 
of  ruined  humanity,  and  moulding  it  to  the  identical  shapes  it  formerly 
composed ;  each  soul  will  enter  its  familiar  old  house  in  company  with 
which  its  sins  were  once  committed ;  the  books  will  be  opened  and  judg- 
ment will  be  passed ;  then  the  accepted  will  be  removed  to  heaven,  and 
the  rejected  to  hell,  both  to  remain  clothed  with  those  same  material 
bodies  forever, — the  former  in  celestial  bliss,  the  latter  in  infernal  torture. 

In  the  present  dissertation  we  propose  to  exhibit  the  sources,  trace  the 
developments,  explain  the  variations,  and  discuss  the  merits,  of  this 
doctrine. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  notion  of  a  bodily  restoration  which  occurs 
in  the  history  of  opinions  is  among  the  ancient  Hindus.  With  them  it 
appears  as  a  part  of  a  vast  conception,  embracing  the  whole  universe  in 
an  endless  series  of  total  growths,  decays,  and  exact  restorations.  In 
the  beginning  the  Supreme  Being  Ls  one  and  alone.  lie  thinks  to  him- 
self, **  I  will  become  many."  Straightway  the  multiform  creation  germi- 
nates forth,  and  all  beings  live.  Then  for  an  inconceivable  period — a 
length  of  time  commensurate  with  the  existence  of  Brahma,  the  Demi- 
urgus — the  successive  generations  flourish  and  sink.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  all  forms  of  matter,  all  creatures,  sages,  and  gods,  fall  bock  into 
the  Universal  Source  whence  they  arose.  Again  the  Supreme  Being  is 
one  and  alone.  After  an  interval  the  same  causes  produce  the  same 
eftccts,  and  all  things  recur  exactly  as  they  were  before.* 

Wo  find  this  theory  sung  by  some  of  the  Oriental  poets : — 

**  Erery  external  form  of  thingi,  and  erery  object  which  diiappear'd, 
RenuUnB  storvd  up  in  the  itorohoiue  of  iate: 

When  the  vysteni  of  the  hi«Tcns  returns  to  Itn  former  order,  * 

God,  the  All-Just,  will  bring  them  forth  from  the  veil  of  mystery."* 

1  Wilson,  Lectures  on  the  Ilindut,  pp.  6^-50.  *  The  Dabist&n,  toI.  ilL  p.  160. 
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The  same  general  conception,  in  a  modified  form,  was  held  by  the 
Stoics  of  later  Greece,  who  doubtless  borrowed  it  from  the  Eaist,  and  who 
carried  it  out  in  greater  detail.  *'  God  is  an  artistic  fire,  out  of  wliich  the 
cosmopoeia  issues."  This  fire  proceeds  in  a  certain  fixed  course,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  fixed  law,  passing  through  certain  intermediate  gradations 
and  established  periods,  until  it  ultimately  returns  into  itself  and  closes 
with  a  universal  conflagration.  It  is  to  this  catastrophe  that  reference  is 
made  in  the  following  passage  of  £pictetus : — '*  Some  say  that  when  Zeus 
is  left  alone  at  the  time  of  the  conflagration,  he  is  solitary,  and  bewails 
himself  that  he  has  no  company."'  The  Stoics  supposed  each  succeeding 
formation  to  be  perfectly  like  the  preceding.  Eveiy  particular  that 
happens  now  has  happened  exactly  so  a  thousand  times  before,  and  will 
happen  a  thousand  times  again.  This  view  they  connected  with  astro- 
nomical calculations,  making  the  burning  and  re-creating  of  the  world 
coincide  with  the  same  position  of  the  stars  as  that  at  which  it  previously 
occurred.^  This  they  called  the  restoration  of  all  things.  The  idea  of 
these  enormous  revolving  identical  epochs — Day  of  Brahm,  Cycle  of  the 
Stoics,  or  Great  Year  of  Plato— is  a  physical  fatalism,  efiecting  a  universal 
resurrection  of  the  past,  by  reproducing  it  over  and  over  forever. 

Humboldt  seems  more  than  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  thought.  **  In 
submitting,"  he  says,  ''physical  phenomena  and  historical  events  to  the 
exercise  of  the  reflective  faculty,  and  in  ascending  to  their  causes  by 
reasoning,  we  become  more  and  more  penetrated  by  that  ancient  belief, 
that  the  forces  inherent  in  matter,  and  those  regulating  the  moral  world, 
exert  their  action  under  the  presence  of  a  primordial  necessity  and 
according  to  movements  periodically  renewed."  The  wise  man  of  old 
said,  **  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that 
which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done,  and  there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun."  The  conception  of  the  destinies  of  the  universe  as  a 
oircle  returning  forever  into  itself  is  an  artifice  on  which  the  thinking 
mind  early  seizes,  to  evade  the  problem  that  is  too  mighty  for  its  feeble 
powers.  It  concludes  that  the  final  aim  of  Nature  is  but  the  infinite 
perfecting  of  her  material  in  infinite  transformations  ever  repeating  the 
same  old  series.  We  cannot  comprehend  and  master  satisfactorily  the 
eternal  duration  of  one  visible  order,  the  incessant  rolling  on  of  races 
and  stars: — 

**  And  doth  creation's  tide  fort^rcr  flow, 
Mor  ebb  witli  lilce  dnstruction  ?    World  on  world 
Are  they  forerer  heaping  up.  and  still 
The  mighty  measure  never,  nerer  ftill  ?** 

And  SO,  when  the  contemplation  of  the  staggering  infinity  threatens  to 
crush  the  brain,  we  turn  away  and  find  relief  in  the  view  of  a  periodical 
revolution,  wherein  all  comes  to  an  end  from  time  to  time  and  takes  a 


■  Epictetos,  lib.  ill.  cap.  13.    Fonntiig,  De  Palingcnesia  Stoicomm. 
4  meter's  Hist  of  An.  PhU.,  lib.  xi.  cap.  4. 
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fresh  start.  It  would  be  wiser  for  us  simply  to  resign  the  problem  as  too 
great.  For  the  conception  to  which  we  have  recourse  is  evidently  a  mere 
conceit  of  imagination,  without  scientific  basis  or  philosophical  con- 
firmation. 

The  doctrine  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  resting  on  a  wholly  different 
ground,  again  emerges  upon  our  attention  in  the  Zoroastrian  faith  of 
Persia.  The  good  Ormuzd  created  men  to  be  pure  and  happy  and  to 
pass  to  a  heavenly  immortality.  The  evil  Ahriman  insinuated  his  cor- 
ruptions among  them,  broke  their  primal  destiny,  and  brought  death 
upon  them,  dooming  their  material  frames  to  loathsome  dissolution,  their 
unclothed  spirits  to  a  painful  abode  in  hell.  Meanwhile,  the  war  between 
the  Light-God  and  the  Gloom-Fiend  rages  fluctuatingly.  But  at  last  the 
Good  One  shall  prevail,  and  the  Bad  One  sink  in  discomfiture,  and  all 
evil  deeds  be  neutralized,  and  the  benignant  arrangements  decreed  at 
first  l)e  restored.  Then  all  souls  shall  be  redeemed  from  hell  and  their 
bodies  bo  rebuilt  from  their  scattered  atoms  and  clothed  upon  them 
again.^  This  resurrection  is  not  the  consequence  of  any  fixed  laws  or 
fate,  nor  is  it  an  arbitrary  miracle.  It  is  simply  the  restoration  by  Ormuzd 
of  the  original  intention  which  Ahriman  had  temporarily  marred  and 
defeated.  This  is  the  great  bodily  resurrection,  as  it  is  still  understood 
and  looked  for  by  the  Parsees. 

The  whole  system  of  views  out  of  which  it  springs,  and  with  which  it 
is  interwrought,  is  a  fanciful  mythology,  based  on  gratuitous  assumptions, 
or  at  most  on  a  crude  glance  at  mere  appearances.  The  hypothesis  that 
the  creation  is  the  scene  of  a  drawn  battle  between  two  hostile  beings,  a 
Deity  and  a  Devil,  can  face  neither  the  scrutiny  of  science,  nor  the  test 
of  morals,  nor  the  logic  of  reason ;  and  it  has  long  since  been  driven 
from  the  arena  of  earnest  thought.  On  this  theory  it  follows  that  death 
is  a  violent  curse  and  discord,  maliciously  forced  in  afterwards  to  deform 
and  spoil  the  beauty  and  melody  of  a  perfect  original  creation.  Now,  as 
Bretschneider  well  says,  **  the  belief  that  death  is  an  evil,  a  punisliment 
for  sin,  can  arise  only  in  a  dunlistic  system.''  It  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Infinite  God  would  deliberately  lay  a  plan  and  allow  it  to 
be  thwarted  and  ruined  by  a  demon.  And  it  is  unscientific  to  imagine 
that  death  is  an  accident,  or  an  after-result  foisted  into  the  system  of  the 
world.  Death — that  is,  a  succession  of  generations — is  surely  an  essential 
part  of  the  very  constitution  of  nature,  plainly  stamped  on  all  those 
"medals  of  the  creation"  which  bear  the  features  of  their  respective 
ages  and  which  are  laid  up  in  the  archives  of  geological  epochs.  Suc- 
cessive growth  and  decay  is  a  central  part  of  God's  original  plan,  as 
appears  from  the  very  structure  of  living  bodies  and  the  whole  order  of 
the  globe.  Death,  therefore,  which  furthermore  actually  reigned  on  earth 
unknown  ages  before  the  existence  of  man,  could  not  have  been  a  for- 


'  Fraxer,  History  of  Persia,  chap.  ir.  Baar,  Symbolik  and  Mythologie,  thl.  IL  abach.  ii.  cap.  iU. 
«.3M-404. 
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tuitous  after-clap  of  human  sin.  And  so  the  fomgabig  theory  of  a  general 
resurrection  as  the  restoration  of  God's  broken  plan  to  its  completeness 
foils  to  the  ground. 

The  Jews,  in  the  course  of  their  frequent  and  long-continued  inter- 
course with  the  Persians,  did  not  fail  to  be  much  impressed  with  the 
vivid  melodramatic  outlines  of  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection. They  finally  adopted  it  themselves,  and  joined  it,  with  such 
modifications  as  it  naturally  underwent  from  the  union,  with  the  great 
dogmas  of  their  own  faith.  A  few  faint  references  to  it  are  found  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Some  explicit  declarations  and  boasts  of  it  are  in  the 
Apocrypha.  In  the  Targums,  the  Talmud,  and  the  associated  sources, 
abundant  statements  of  it  in  copious  forms  are  preserved.  The  Jews 
rested  their  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  on  the  same  general  ground  as 
the  Persians  did,  from  whom  they  borrowed  it.  Man  was  meant  to  be 
immortal,  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven ;  but  Satan  seduced  him  to  sin, 
and  thus  wrested  from  him  his  privilege  of  immortality,  made  him  die 
and  descend  into  a  dark  nether-realm  which  was  to  be  filled  with  the 
disembodied  souls  of  his  descendants.  The  resurrection  was  to  annul 
all  this  and  restore  men  to  their  original  footing. 

We  need  not  labor  any  disproof  of  the  truth  or  authority  of  this  doo- 
triqe  as  the  Pharisees  held  it,  because,  admitting  that  they  had  the 
record  of  a  revelation  from  God,  this  doctrine  was  not  a  part  of  it.  It  is 
only  to  be  found  in  their  canonic  scriptures  by  way  of  vague  and  hasty 
allusion,  and  is  historically  traceable  to  its  derivation  from  the  pagan 
oracles  of  Persia.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  as  the  Hebrews  held  it,  was  developed  by  themselves,  from 
imaginative  contemplations  on  the  phenomena  of  burials  and  graves; 
spectres  seen  in  dreams ;  conceptions  of  the  dead  as  shadowy  shapes  in 
the  under-world ;  ideas  of  God  as  the  deliverer  of  living  men  from  the 
open  gates  of  the  under-world  when  they  experienced  narrow  escapes 
from  destruction ;  vast  and  fanatical  national  hopes.  Before  advancing 
another  step,  it  is  necessary  only  to  premise  that  some  of  the  Jews  appear 
to  have  expected  that  the  souls  on  rising  from  the  under-world  would  be 
clothed  with  new,  spiritualized,  incorruptible  bodies,  others  plainly  ex- 
pected that  the  identical  bodies  they  formerly  wore  would  be  literally 
restored. 

Now,  when  Christianity,  after  the  death  of  its  Founder,  arose  and 
spread,  it  was  in  the  guise  of  a  new  and  progressive  Jewish  sect.  Its 
apostles  and  its  converts  for  the  first  hundred  years  were  Cliristian  Jews. 
Christianity  ran  its  career  through  the  apostolic  age  virtually  as  a  more 
liberal  Jewish  sect.  Most  natural  was  it,  then,  that  infant  Christianity 
should  retain  all  the  salient  dogmas  of  Judaism,  except  those  of  exclu- 
sive nationality  and  bigoted  formalism  'n  the  throwing  off  of  which  the 
mission  of  Christianity  partly  consisted.  Among  these  Jewish  dogmas 
retained  by  early  Christianity  was  that  of  the  bodily  resurrection.  In 
the  New  Testament  itself  there  are  seeming  references  to  this  doctrine. 
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We  sliall  soon  recur  to  these.  The  plirase  "  resurrection  of  the  body*' 
docs  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures.  Neither  is  it  found  in  any  public  creed 
whatever  among  Christians  until  the  fourth  century.*  But  these  ad- 
missions by  no  means  prove  that  the  doctrine  was  not  believed  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Christianity.  The  fact  is,  it  was  the  same  with  this  doc- 
trine as  with  the  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades :  it  was 
not  for  a  long  time  called  in  question  at  all.  It  was  not  defined,  discri- 
minated, lifted  up  on  the  symbols  of  the  Church,  because  that  was  not 
called  for.  As  soon  as  the  doctrine  came  into  dispute,  it  was  Tehemently 
and  all  but  unanimously  affirmed,  and  found  an  emphatic  place  in  every 
creed.  Whenever  the  doctrine  of  a  bodily  resurrection  has  been  denied, 
that  denial  has  been  instantly  stigmatized  as  heresy  and  schism,  even 
from  the  days  of  '*  Ilymeneus  and  Philetas,  who  concerning  the  truth 
erred,  saying  that  the  resurrection  was  past  already.'^  The  uniform 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church  has  always  been  that  in  the 
last  day  the  identical  fleshly  bodies  formerly  inhabited  by  men  shall  be 
raised  from  the  earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  given  to  them  again  to  be  ever- 
lastingly assumed.  The  scattered  exceptions  to  the  believers  in  this 
doctrine  have  been  few,  and  have  ever  been  styled  heretics  by  their 
contemporaries. 

Any  one  who  will  glance  over  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  with  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  will  find  the  foregoing  statements  amply  confirmed.^ 
Justin  Martyr  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  resurrection,  a  fragment  of  which 
is  still  extant.  Athenagoriis  has  left  us  an  extremely  elaborate  and  able 
discussion  of  the  whole  doctrine,  in  a  sepai>ate  work.  Tertullian  is 
author  of  a  famous  book  on  the  subject,  entitled  **  Concerning  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Flesh,'*  in  which  he  says,  *'The  teeth  are  providentially 
made  eternal  to  serve  as  the  seeds  of  the  resurrection."  Chrysostom 
has  written  fully  uix>n  it  in  two  of  his  elcKjuent  homilies.  All  these,  in 
company  indeed  with  the  common  body  of  their  contemporaries,  unequi- 
vocally teach  a  carnal  resurrection  with  the  grossest  details.  Augustine 
says,  **  Every  man's  body,  howsoever  dispersed  here,  shall  be  restored  per- 
fect in  the  resurrection.  Evt^ry  body  shall  be  complete  in  quantity  and 
quality.  As  many  hairs  as  have  been  shaved  off,  or  nails  cut,  shall  not 
return  in  such  enormous  quantities  to  deform  their  original  places;  but 
neither  shall  they  perish :  they  shall  return  into  the  body  into  that  sub- 
stance from  which  they  grew."®  As  if  that  would  not  cause  any  deformity  !• 
Some  of  the  later  Origenists  held  that  the  resurrection-bodies  would  be 
in  the  shape  of  a  ball, — the  mere  heads  of  cherubs  !*• 

In  the  seventh  century  Mohammed  flourished.  His  doctrinal  system, 
it  is  well  known,  was  drawn  indiscriminately  from  many  sources,  and 

*  Dr.  8ykeH«  Inquiry  wh«n  the  Article  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  or  Flesh  was  first  inUtv 
uticcil  Ititu  the  Public  Creeds. 

7  MoHh<>im,  Pe  Resnrrrctione  Mortuorum.  *  De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  zxU.  cap.  19,  20. 

*  See  the  strange  upeculatiotis  of  0]iitz  in  liis  work  "Di*  StaturAet  Xtato  ResorgeDtiam.** 
«^  Redepenning,  Origencs,b.  iL  s.  4C3. 
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mixed  with  additions  and  colors  of  his  own.  Finding  the  dogma  of  a 
general  bodily  resurrection  already  prevailing  among  the  Parsees,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Christians,  ai\d  perceiving,  too,  how  well  adapted  for  pur- 
poses of  vivid  representation  and  practical  effect  it  was, — or  perhaps 
believing  it  himself, — the  Arabian  prophet  ingrafted  this  article  into  the 
creed  of  his  followers.  It  has  ever  been  with  them,  and  is  still,  a  fore- 
meet  and  controlling  article  of  faith, — an  article  for  the  most  part  held 
in  its  literal  sense,  although  there  is  a  powerful  sect  which  spiritualizes 
the  whole  conception,  turning  all  it«  details  into  allegories  and  images. 
But  this  view  is  not  the  original  nor  the  orthodox  view. 

The  subject  of  the  resurrection  was  a  prominent  theme  in  the  theology 
of  the  Middle  Age.    Only  here  and  there  a  dissenting  voice  was  raised 
against  the  doctrine  in  its  strict  physical  form.     The  great  body  of  the 
Scholastics  stood  stanchly  by  it.     In  defence  and  support  of  the  Church- 
thesis  they  brought  all  the  quirks  and  quiddities  of  their  subtle  dia- 
lectics.    As  we  take  down  their  ponderous  tomes  from  their  neglected 
shelves,  and  turn  over  the  dusty,  faded  old  leaves,  we  find  chapter  after 
chapter  in  many  a  formidable  folio  occupied  with  grave  discussions,  carried 
on  in  acute  logical  terminology,  of  questions  like  these: — "  Will  the  resur- 
rection be  natural  or  miraculous  ?''     **  Will  each  one's  hairs  and  nails  all 
be  restored  to  him  in  the  resurrection  ?"     **  When  bodies  are  raised,  will 
each  soul  spontaneously  know  its  own  and  enter  it?  or  will  the  power 
of  God  distribute  them  as  they  belong  V     "  Will  the  deformities  and 
scars  of  our  present  bodies  be  retained  in  the  resurrection  ?"     **  Will  all 
rise  of  the  same  age?"    "  Will  all  have  one  size  and  one  sex?""    And  so 
on  with  hundreds  of  kindred  questions.     For  instance,  Thomas  Aquinas 
contended  "  that  no  other  substance  would  rise  from  the  grave  except 
that  which  belonged  to  the  individual  in  the  moment  of  death. "^'   What 
dire  prospects  this  proposition  must  coi\jure  up  before  many  minds  I     If 
one  chance  to  grow  prodigiously  obese  before  death,  he  must  lug  that 
enormous  corporeity  wearily  about  forever;  but  If  he  happen  to  die 
when  wasted,  he  must  then  flit  through  eternity  as  thin  as  a  lath.    Those 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  amputated  of  legs  or  arms  must 
appear    on    the    resurrection-stage  without  those    very  convenient  ap- 
pendages.    There  will  still  be  need  of  hospitals  for  the  battered  veterans 
of  Chelsea  and  Greenwich,  mutilated  heroes,  pensioned  relics  of  deck 
and  field.     Then  in  the  resurrection  the  renowned 

**  Mynheer  von  Gam, 
Richest  merchant  in  Rotterdam,** 

will  again  have  occasion  for  the  services  of  the  ''  patent  cork-leg  manu- 
facturer," though  it  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  he  will  accept  another 
unrestrainable  one  like  that  which  led  him  so  fearful  a  race  tlirough  the 
poet's  verses. 

U-  Summa  Tboologiie,  Thonus  Aqalnatln,  tertia  pan,  Soppkrmentum,  Qusostionos  79-87. 
U  Hagenbacb,  Dogmcngoachlchte,  KCt  204. 
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.   The  Manichecans  denied  a  bodily  resurrection.     In  this  all  the  sects 
theologically  allied  to  them,  who  have  appeared  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
— for  instance,  the  Cathari, — ^have  agreed.     There  have  also  been  a  few 
individual  Christian  teachers  in  every  century  who  have  assailed  the 
doctrine.     But,  as  already  declared,  it  has  uniformly  been  the  firm  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  and  of  all  who  acknowledged  her  authority.    The 
old  dogma  still  remains  in  the  creeds  of  the  recognised  Cliurches,  Papal, 
Greek,  and  Protestant.     It  has  been  terribly  shattered  by  the  attacks  of 
reason  and  of  progressive  science.    It  lingers  in  the  minds  of  most  people 
only  as  a  dead  letter.     But  all  the  earnest  conservative  theologians  yet 
cling  to  it  in  its  unmitigated  grossness,  with  unrelaxing  severity.     We 
hear  it  in  practical  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  and  read  it  in  doctrinal 
treatises,  as  offensively  proclaimed  now  as  ever.     Indeed,  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  compact  system  of  the  ruling  theology,  and  cannot  be  taken 
out  without  loosening  the  whole  dogmatic  fabric  into  fragments.     Thus 
writes  to-day  a  distinguished  American  divine,  Dr.  Spring : — "  Whether 
buried  in  the  earth,  or  floating  in  the  sea,  or  consumed  by  the  flames,  or 
enriching  the  battle-field,  or  evaporate  in  the  atmosphere, — all,  from  Adam 
to  the  latest-born,  shall  wend  their  way  to  the  great  arena  of  the  judg- 
ment.    Every  perished  bone  and  every  secret  particle  of  dust  shall  obey 
the  summons  and  come  forth.     If  one  could  then  look  ui>on  the  earth, 
he  would  see  it  as  one  mighty  excavated  globe,  and  wonder  how  such 
countless  generations  could  have  found  a  dwelling  beneath  its  surface."^' 
This  is  the  w^ay  the  recognised  authorities  in  theology  still  talk.    To 
venture  any  other  opinion  is  a  heresy  all  over  Christendom  at  this  hour. 
We  will  next  bring  forward  and  criticize  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  doctrine  before  us.     It  is  contended  that  the  doctrine  is  demonstrated 
in  the  example  of  Christ's  own  resurrection.     "  The  resurrection  of  the 
flesh  was  formerly  regarded  as  incredible,"  says  Augustine;  "  but  now  we 
see  the  whole  world  believing  that  Christ's  earthly  body  was  borne  into 
heaven.*'"    It  is  the' faith  of  the  Church  that  "Christ  rose  into  heaven 
with  his  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  wears  it  there  now,  and  will  forever." 
"  Had  he  been  there  in  body  before,  it  would  have  been  no  such  wonder 
that  he  should  have  returned  with  it;  but  that  the  flesh  of  our  flesh  and 
bone  of  our  bone  should  be  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God  is  worthy 
of  the  greatest  admiration.""    That  is  to  say,  Christ  was  from  eternity 
God,  the  Infinite  Spirit,  in  heaven ;  he  came  to  earth  and  lived  4n  a 
human  body ;  on  returning  to  heaven,  instead  of  resuming  his  pro|>er 
form,  he  bears  with  him,  and  will  eternally  retain,  the  body  of  flesh  he 
had  worn  on  earth !     Paul  says,  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God."     The  Church,  hastily  following  the  senses,  leil  by  a 
carnal,  illogical   philosophy,  has  deeply  misinterpreted  and   violently 
abused  the  si;'nificance  of  Clirist's  ascension.     The  drama  of  liis  resur- 


M  Tbe  Glory  of  Cbrirtt,  rol.  11.  p.  237.  "  De  CIt.  Del,  lib.  xxU,  cap.  6. 

^  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  12th  ed.,  pp.  2T3-'J7S. 
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rection,  with  all  its  connected  parts,  was  not  meant  throughout  as  a  strict 
representation  of  our  destiny.  It  was  a  seal  upon  his  commission  and 
teachings,  not  an  exempliiication  of  what  should  happen  to  others.  It 
was  outwardly  a  miracle,  not  a  type, — an  exceptional  instance  of  super- 
natural power,  not  a  significant  exhibition  of  the  regular  course  of  things. 
The  same  logic  which  says,  "  Christ  rose  and  ascended  with  his  jQeshly 
body:  therefore  we  sliall,"  must  also  say,  *'  Christ  rose  visibly  on  the  third 
day:  therefore  we  shall.*'  Christ's  resurrection  was  a  miracle;  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  reason  from  it  to  ourselves.  The  common  conception 
of  a  miracle  is  that  it  is  tlic  su.s]3ension,  not  the  manifestation,  of  ordi- 
nary laws.  We  have  just  as  much  logical  right  to  say  that  the  physical 
appearance  in  Christ's  resurrection  was  merely  an  accommodation  to  the 
senses  of  the  witnesses,  and  that  on  his  ascension  the  body  was  annihilated, 
and  only  his  soul  entered  heaven,  as  we  have  to  surmise  that  the  theory 
embodied  in  the  common  belief  is  true.  The  record  is  according  to  mere 
sensible  appearances.  The  reality  is  beyond  our  knowledge.  The  record 
gives  no  explanation.  It  is  wiser  in  this  dilemma  to  follow  the  light  of 
reason  than  to  follow  the  blind  spirit  of  tradition.  The  point  in  our 
reasoning  is  this.  If  Christ,  on  rising  from  the  world  of  the  dead,  assumed 
again  his  former  body,  he  assumed  it  by  a  miracle,  and  for  some  special 
purpose  of  revealing  himself  to  his  disciples  and  of  finishing  his  earthly 
work ;  and  it  does  not  follow  either  that  he  bore  that  body  into  heaven, 
or  that  any  others  will  ever,  even  temporarily,  reassume  thdr  castroff 
forms. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  do  not  in  a  single  passage  teach  the  popular 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Ixxly.  Every  text  in  the  Now  Testa- 
ment finds  its  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  without  implying  that 
dogma  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  undeniably  implied  throughout  the 
Kew  Testament  that  the  soul  does  not  perish  with  the  body.  It  also 
appears,  in  the  next  place,  fi-om  numerous  explicit  passages,  that  the 
Kew  Testament  authors,  in  common  with  their  countrymen,  supposed 
the  souls  of  the  disparted  to  bo  gathered  and  tarrying  in  what  the  Church 
calls  the  intermediate  state, — the  obscure  under-world.  In  this  subterra- 
nean realm  tlioy  were  imagined  to  be  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
to  release  them.  Now,  we  submit  that  everj'  requirement  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  as  it  is  stated  or  hinted  in  the  New  Testament  is  fully 
met  by  the  simple  ascension  of  this  congregation  of  squls  from  the  vaults 
of  Sheol  to  the  light  of  the  upper  earth,  there  to  be  judged,  and  then 
some  to  be  sent  up  to  heaven,  some  sent  back  tp  their  prison.  For,  let 
it  be  carefully  observed,  there  is  not  one  text  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
before  stated,  which  speaks  of  the  lesurrection  of  the  "body"  or  of  the 
"flesh."  The  expression  is  simply  the  resurrection  of  "the  dead,"  or 
of  "them  that  slept."  If  by  "the  dead"  was  meant  "the  bodies,"  why 
are  we  not  told  so?  Locke,  in  the  Third  Letter  of  his  controversy  with 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester  on  this  subject,  very  pointedly  shows  the  ab- 
suKlity  of  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  "All  that  are  in  thoif 
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graves  shall  hear  my  voice  and  shall  come  forth."  Nothing  can  com« 
out  of  the  grave  except  what  is  in  it.  And  there  are  no  souls  in  the 
grave:  they  are  in  the  separate  state.  And  there  are  no  bodies  in 
millions  of  graves:  they  long  ago,  even  to  the  last  grain  of  dust,  entered 
into  the  circulations  of  the  material  system.  "Coming  forth  from  their 
graves  unto  the  resurrection"  either  denotes  the  rising  of  souls  from  the 
under-world,  or  else  its  meaning  is  something  incredible.  At  all  events, 
nothing  is  said  about  any  resurrection  of  the  body:  that  is  a  matter  of 
arbitrary  inference.  The  angels  are  not  thought  to  have  material  bodies; 
and  Christ  declares,  *'  In  the  resurrection  ye  shall  neither  marry  nor  be 
given  in  marriage,  but  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  heaven."  It  seems  clear 
to  us  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  also  looke<l  for  no 
restoration  of  the  fleshly  body ;  for  he  not  only  studiously  omits  even  the 
faintest  allusion  to  any  such  notion,  but  positively  describes  "the  spiriti 
of  just  men  made  perfect  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  with  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  and  with  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
born." The  Jews  and  early  Christians  who  believed  in  a  bodily  resun-ec- 
tion  did  not  suppose  the  departed  could  enter  heaven  until  after  that 
great  consummation. 

The  most  cogent  proof  that  the  New  Testament  does  not  teach  the 
resurrection  of  the  same  body  that  is  buried  in  the  grave  is  furnished  by 
the  celebrated  passage  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  a{x>stle's 
premises,  reasoning,  and  conclusion  are  as  follows : — "  Christ  is  risen  from 
the  dead,  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept."  That  is  to  say,  all 
who  have  died,  except  Christ,  are  still  tarrying  in  the  great  receptacle  of 
souls  under  the  earth.  As  the  first-fruits  go  before  the  harvest,  so  the 
solitary  risen  Christ  is  the  forerunner  to  the  general  resurrection  to 
follow.  "But  some  one  will  say,  How  are  the  dead  raised  up?  and 
with  what  bo<ly  do  they  come?"  Mark  the  apostle's  reply,  and  it  will 
appear  inexplicable  how  any  one  can  consider  him  as  arguing  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  identical  body  that  was  laid  in  the  grave,  pmrticle  for 
particle.  "Thou  fool!  that  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that 
body  that  shall  be,  but  naked  grain,  and  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath 
pleased  him."  "There  are  celestial  bodies,  and  terrestrial  bodies;" 
"there  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body;"  "the  first  man 
is  of  tlie  earth,  earthy ;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven ;"  "flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;"  "we  shall  all  be  changed," 
and  "bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly,  as  we  have  lx>rne  the  image  of  the 
earthy."  The  analogy  wliich  has  been  so  strangely  perverted  by  most 
commentators  is  used  by  Paul  thus.  The  germ  which  was  to  spring  up 
to  a  new  life,  clothed  with  a  new  body,  was  not  any  part  of  the  fleshly 
body  buried  in  the  grave,  but  was  the  soul  itself,  once  contained  in  the  old 
boily,  but  released  from  its  hull  in  the  grave  and  preserved  in  the  under- 
world until  Christ  shall  call  it  forth  to  be  invested  with  a  "glorious," 
"powerful,"  "spiritual,"  "incorruptible"  body.  When  a  grain  of  wheat 
is  sown,  that  is  not  the  body  that  shall  be ;  but  the  mysterious  principle 
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of  life,  latent  in  the  germ  of  the  seed,  springs  up  and  puts  on  its  body 
fashioned  appropriately  for  it.  So,  according  to  Paul's  conception,  when 
a  man  is  buried,  the  material  corpse  is  not  the  lesurrectidn  body  that 
shall  be ;  but  the  living  soul  which  occupied  it  is  the  germ  that  shall  put 
on  a  new  body  of  immortality  when  the  spring-tide  of  Christ's  coming 
draws  the  buried  treasures  of  Hades  up  to  the  light  of  heaven. 

A  species  of  proof  which  has  been  much  used  by  the  advocates  of  the 
dogma  of  a  bodily  resurrection  is  the  argument  from  analogy.  The  inti- 
mate connection  of  human  feeling  and  fancy  with  the  changing  phe- 
nomena of  Nature's  seasons  would  naturally  suggest  to  a  pensive  mind 
the  idea,  Why,  since  she  has  her  annual  resurrection,  may  not  humanity 
some  time  have  one?  And  what  first  arose  as  a  poetic  conceit  or  stray 
thought,  and  was  expressed  in  glowing  metaphors,  might  by  an  easy 
process  pass  abroad  and  harden  into  a  prosaic  proposition  or  dogmatic 
formula. 

"0  aotil  of  the  spring-time,  now  let  us  behold 
The  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre  roU'd, 
And  Nature  rise  up  from  her  death's  damp  mould ; 
Let  our  faith,  which  in  dArkness  and  coldness  has  lain, 
Revive  with  the  warmth  and  the  brightness  again, 
And  in  blooming  of  flower  and  budding  of  tree 
The  symbols  and  types  of  our  destiny  see.** 

Standing  by  the  graves  of  our  loved  and  lost  ones,  our  inmost  souls 
yearn  over  the  very  dust  in  which  their  hallowed  forms  repose.  We  feel 
that  they  miut  come  back,  we  must  be  restored  to  each  other  as  we  were 
before.  Listening  to  the  returned  birds  whose  warble  fills  the  woods 
once  more,  gazing  around  on  the  verdant  and  flowery  forms  of  renewed 
life  that  clothe  the  landscape  over  again,  we  eagerly  snatch  at  every 
apparent  emblem  or  prophetic  analogy  that  answers  to  our  fond  imagina- 
tion and  desiring  dream.  Sentiment  and  fancy,  especially  when  stimu- 
lated by  love  and  grief,  and  roving  in  the  realms  of  reverie,  free  from  the 
cold  guidance  and  sharp  check  of  literal  fact  and  severe  logic,  are  poor 
analysts,  and  then  we  easily  confuse  things  distinct  and  wander  to  con- 
clusions philosophy  will  not  warrant.  Before  building  a  dogmatic  doc- 
trine on  analogies,  we  must  study  those  analogies  with  careful  discrimina- 
tion,— must  see  what  they  really  are,  and  to  what  they  really  lead. 
There  is  often  an  immense  difference  between  the  first  appearance  to  a 
hasty  observer  and  the  final  reality  to  a  profound  student.  Let  us,  then, 
scrutinize  a  little  more  closely  those  seeming  analogies  which,  to  borrow 
a  happy  expression  from  FlUgge,  have  made  "  Resurrection  a  younger 
sister  of  Immortality." 

Nature,  the  old,  eternal  snake,  comes  out  afresh  every  year  in  a  new 
shining  skin.  What  then?  Of  course  this  emblem  is  no  proof  of  any 
doctrine  concerning  the  fate  of  man.  But,  waiving  that,  what  would  the 
legitimate  correspondence  to  it  be  for  man?  Why,  that  humanity  should 
exhibit  the  fresh  specimens  of  her  living  handiwork  in  every  new  genera- 
tion.    And  that  is  done.    Nature  does  not  reproduce  before  us  each 
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spring  the  very  flowers  that  perished  the  previous  winter:  she  makes 
new  ones  like  them.  It  is  not  a  resurrection  of  the  old:  it  is  a  growth 
of  the  new.  The  passage  of  the  worm  from  its  slug  to  its  chrysalis  state 
is  surely  no  symhol  of  a  hodily  resurrection,  but  rather  of  a  bodily 
emancipation,  not  resuming  a  deserted  dead  body,  but  assuming  a  new 
live  one.  Does  the  butterfly  ever  come  back  to  put  on  the  exuviie  that 
have  perished  in  the  ground  ?  The  law  of  all  life  is  progress,  not  return, 
— ascent  through  future  developments,  not  descent  through  the  stages 
already  traversed. 

*'  The  herb  is  bom  anew  o|it  of  a  seed, 
Not  raised  out  of  a  bony  skeleton. 
What  tree  is  nuui  the  seed  off    Of  a  soaL** 

Sir  Tliomas  Browne,  after  others,  argues  for  the  restoration  of  man's 
body  from  the  grave,  from  the  fancied  analogy  of  the  palingenesis  or 
resurrection  of  vegetables  which  the  magicians  of  tlie  antique  East  and 
the  mystic  chemists  of  the  Middle  Age  boasted  of  eflfecting.  He  having 
asserted  in  his  "Religion  of  a  Physician"  that  "experience  can  from  the 
ashes  of  a  plant  revive  the  plant,  and  from  its  cinders  recall  ^t  into  its 
stalk  and  leaves  again,"  Dr.  Henry  Power  wrote  beseeching  "an  experi- 
mental eviction  of  so  high  and  noble  a  piece  of  chymistry,  the  reindi- 
viduality  of  an  incinerated  plant."  We  are  not  informed  that  Sir  Thomas 
ever  grante<l  him  the  sight.  Of  this  beautiful  error,  this  exquisite  super- 
stition, which  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  crystallizations  of  certain  salts 
in  arborescent  forms  which  suddenly  surprised  the  early  alchemists  in 
some  of  their  experiments,  we  have  the  following  account  in  Disraeli's 
"Curiosities  of  Literature:" — "The  semina  of  resurrection  are  ooneealed 
in  extinct  bodies,  as  in  the  blood  of  man.  The  ashes  of  roses  will  again 
revive  into  roses,  though  smaller  and  paler  than  if  they  had  been  planted 
unsubstantial  and  unodoriferous,  they  are  not  roses  which  grew  on  rose- 
trees,  but  their  delicate  apparitions:  and,  like  apparitions,  they  are  seen 
but  for  a  moment.  This  magical  phonnix  lies  thus  concealed  in  its  cold 
ashes  till  the  presence  of  a  certain  chemical  heat  produces  its  resurrec- 
tion." Any  refutation  of  this  now  would  be  considered  childish.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  while  recurrent  spring,  bringing  in  the  great  Elaster  of 
the  year,  typifies  to  us  indeed  abundantly  the  development  of  new  life, 
the  growth  of  new  bodies  out  of  the  old  and  decayed,  but  nowhere  hints 
at  the  gathering  up  and  wearing  again  of  the  dusty  sloughs  and  rotted 
foliage  of  the  past,  let  men  cease  to  talk  of  there  being  any  natural 
analogies  to  the  ecclesiastical  dogma  of  the  resun*ection  of  the  flesh. 
The  teaching  of  nature  finds  a  truer  utterance  in  the  words  of  jEschy- 
lus: — "There  is  no  resurrection  for  him  who  is  once  dead."** 

The  next  argument  is  that  based  on  considerations  of  reasoti  and  of 
ethics.  The  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
have    often    disingenuously  evaded  the  burden  of  proof  thrown  upon 


10  Eomenides,  1. 048,  Oxford  edition. 
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^em  by  retreating  beneath  loud  assertions  of  (rod's  power.  From  the 
earliest  dawn  of  the  hypothesis  to  the  present  time,  every  perplexity 
(irising  from  it,  every  objection  brought  against  it,  every  absurdity  shown 
to  be  involved  in  it,  has  been  met  and  confidently  rebutted  with  declarar 
tions  of  God's  abundant  power  to  effect  a  physical  resurrection,  or  to  do 
any  thing  else  he  pleases,  however  impossible  it  may  appear  to  us.  Now, 
it  is  true  the  power  of  God  is  competent  to  innumerable  things  utterly 
beyond  our  skill,  knowledge,  or  conception.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
province  within  which  our  reason  can  judge  of  probabilities,  and  can, 
if  not  absolutely  grasp  infallible  truth,  at  least  reach  satisfactory  convic- 
tions. God  is  able  to  restore  the  vast  coal-deposits  of  the  earth,  and  the 
ashes  of  all  the  fuel  ever  burned,  to  their  original  condition  when  they 
covered  the  world  with  dense  forests  of  ferns ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  he  will  do  it.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  the  popular  theory  of  the 
resurrection  is  not  a  question  of  God's  power ;  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  God's  will.  A  Jewish  Rabbin  relates  the  following  conversation, 
as  exultingly  as  if  the  quibbling  evasion  on  which  it  turns  positively 
settled  the  question  itself,  which  in  fact  it  does  not  approach.  A  Sad- 
ducee  says,  "The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  a  fable:  the  dry,  scattered 
dost  cannot  live  again."  A  by-standing  Pharisee  makes  this  reply : — 
"There  were  in  a  city  two  artists:  one  made  vases  of  water,  the  other 
made  them  of  clay:  which  was  the  more  wondrous  artist?"  The  Saddu- 
cee  answered,  "The  former."  The  Pharisee  rejoins,  "Cannot  God,  then, 
who  formed  man  of  water,  (ffutta  seminis  humida,)  much  more  re-form  him 
of  clay?"  Such  a  method  of  reasoning  is  an  irrelevant  impertinence. 
Ck)d  can  call  Nebuchadnezzar  from  his  long  rest,  and  seat  him  on  his  old 
throne  again  to-morrow.  What  an  absurdity  to  infer  that  therefore  he 
will  do  it!  God  can  give  us  wings  upon  our  bodies,  and  enable  us  to 
fly  on  an  exploring  trip  among  the  planets.  "Will  he  do  it?  The  que5*- 
tion,  we  repeat,  is  not  whether  God  has  the  power  to  raise  our  dead 
bodies,  but  whether  he  has  the  will.  To  that  question — since,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  has  sent  us  no  miraculous  revelation  replying  to 
it — we  can  only  find  an  answer  by  tracing  the  indications  of  his  inten- 
tions contained  in  reason,  morals,  and  nature. 

One  of  the  foremost  arguments  urged  by  the  Fathers  for  the  resurrec- 
tion was  its  supposed  necessity  for  a  just  and  complete  judgment.  The 
body  was  involved  and  instrumental  in  all  the  sins  of  the  man :  it  must 
therefore  bear  part  in  his  punishment.  The  Rabbins  tell  this  allegory : — 
"In  the  day  of  judgment  the  body  will  say,  The  soul  alone  is  to  blame: 
since  it  left  me,  I  have  lain  like  a  stone  in  the  grave.  The  soul  will 
retort.  The  body  alone  is  sinful:  since  released  from  it,  I  fly  through  the 
air  like  a  bird.  The  Judge  will  interpose  with  this  myth: — A  king  once 
had  a  beauti^  garden  full  of  early  fruits.  A  lame  man  and  a  blind  man 
were  in  it.  Said  the  lame  man  to  the  blind  man.  Let  me  mount  upon 
your  shoulders  and  pluck  the  fruit,  and  we  will  divide  it.  The  king 
accused  them  of  theft;  but  they  severally  replied,  the  lame  man.  How 
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could  I  reach  it?  the  blind  man,  How  could  I  see  it?  The  king  ordered 
the  lame  man  to  be  placed  upon  the  back  of  the  blind  man,  and  in  thi» 
position  had  them  both  scourged.  So  God  in  the  day  of  judgment  will 
replace  the  soul  in  the  body,  and  hurl  them  both  into  hell  together." 
There  is  a  queer  tradition  among  the  Mohammedans  implying,  singularly 
enough,  the  same  general  thought.  The  Prophet's  uncle,  Ilamzah,  having 
been  slain  by  Hind,  daughter  of  Atabah,  the  cursed  woman  cut  out  his 
liver  and  gnawed  it  with  fiendish  joy ;  but,  lest  any  of  it  should  become  in- 
corporate with  her  system  and  go  to  hell,  the  Most  High  made  it  aa  hard 
as  a  stone ;  and  when  she  threw  it  on  the  ground,  an  angel  restored  it  to  its 
original  nature  and  place  in  the  body  of  the  martyred  hero,  that  lion  of  God. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  endorses  the  representation  that  the  body 
must  be  raised  to  be  puni^^hed.  In  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  w^hich  is  an  authoritative  exposition  of  Romanist  theology,  we  read 
that  the  *' identical  body''  shall  be  restored,  though  '* without  deformities 
or  superfluities;"  restored  that  *'as  it  was  a  partner  in  the  man's  deeds, 
so  it  may  be  a  partner  in  his  punishments."  The  same  Catechism  also 
gives  in  this  connection  the  reason  why  a  general  judgment  is  necessary 
after  each  individual  lias  been  judged  at  his  death,  namely,  this:  that 
they  may  be  punished  for  the  evil  which  has  resulted  in  the  world  since 
they  died  from  the  evil  they  did  in  the  world  while  they  lived!  Is  it 
not  astonishing  how  these  theologians  find  out  so  much?  A  living 
Presbyterian  divine  of  note  says,  **Tho  bodies  of  the  damned  in  the 
resurrection  shall  be  fit  dwellings  for  tlieir  vile  minds.  With  all  those 
fearful  and  horrid  expressions  which  every  base  and  malignant  passion 
wakes  up  in  the  human  countenance  stamped  upon  it  for  eternity  and 
burned  in  by  the  flaming  fury  of  their  own  terrific  wickedness,  they  will 
be  condemned  to  look  upon  their  own  deformity  and  to  feel  their  fitting 
doom."  It  is  therefore  urged  that  the  body  must  be  raised  to  suffer  the 
just  penalty  of  the  sins  man  committed  while  occupying  it.  Is  it  not 
an  absurdity  to  affirm  that  nerves  and  blootl,  flesh  and  bones,  are  re- 
sponsible, guilty,  hiust  be  punished?  Tucker,  in  his  "Light  of  Nature 
Pursued,"  says,  "The  vulgar  notion  of  a  resurrection  in  the  same  form 
and  substance  we  carry  about  at  present,  because  the  bo<ly  being  par- 
taker in  the  deed  ought  to  share  in  the  reward,  as  well  requires  a  resur- 
rection of  the  sword  a  man  murders  with,  or  the  bank-note  he  gives  to 
charitable  uses."  We  suppose  an  intelligent  personality,  a  fr«»e  will, 
indispensable  to  responsibleness  and  alone  amenable  to  retributions. 
Besides,  if  the  body  must  be  raised  to  undergo  chastisement  for  the 
offences  done  in  it  and  by  means  of  it,  this  insurmountable  difficulty  by 
the  same  logic  confronts  us.  The  material  of  our  bodies  is  in  a  constant 
change,  the  particles  becoming  totally  transferred  every  few  years.  Now, 
when  a  man  is  punished  after  the  general  judgment  for  a  certain  crime, 
he  must  be  in  the  very  bmly  he  occupied  when  that  crime  was  perpe- 
trated. Since  he  was  a  sinner  all  his  days,  his  resurrection-body  must 
comprise  all  the  matter  that  ever  formed  a  part  of  his  corporeity,  and 
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each  sinner  may  hereafter  be  as  huge  as  the  writhing  Titan,  Titjiis,  whose 
body,  it  was  fabled,  covered  nine  acres.  God  is  able  to  preserve  the 
integral  soul  in  being,  and  to  punish  it  according  to  justice,  without 
clothing  it  in  flesh.  This  fact  by  itself  utterly  vacates  and  makes  gratui- 
tous the  hypothesis  of  a  physical  resurrection  from  punitive  considera- 
tions,— an  hypothesis  which  is  also  refuted  by  the  truth  contained  in 
Locke's  remark  to  Stillingfleet,  **  that  the  soul  hath  no  greater  congruity 
with  the  particles  of  matter  which  were  once  united  to  it,  but  are  so  no 
longer,  than  it  hath  with  any  other  particles  of  matter."  When  the  soul 
leaves  the  body,  it  would  seem  to  have  done  with  that  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence, anQ  to  enter  upon  another  and  higher  one,  leaving  the  dust  to  mix 
with  dust  forever.  The  body  wants  not  the  soul  again ;  for  it  is  a  sense- 
less clod  and  wants  nothing.  The  soul  wants  not  its  old  body  again:  it 
prefera  to  have  the  freedom  of  the  universe,  a  spirit.  Philip  the  Solitary 
wrote,  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  book  called  "Dioptra,"  presenting  the 
controversy  between  the  soul  and  the  body  very  quaintly  and  at  length. 
The  saitio  thing  was  done  by  Henry  Nicholson  in  a  "Conference 
between  the  Soul  and  Body  concerning  the  Present  and  Future  State." 
William  Crashaw,  an  old  English  i>oet,  translated  from  the  Latin  a  poem 
entitled  "The  Complaint:  a  Dialogue  between  the  Bo<ly  and  the  Soul  of  a 
Damned  Man.""  But  any  one  wlio  will  peruse  with  intelligent  heed  the 
works  that  have  been  written  on  this  whole  subject  must  be  amazed  to 
see  bow  exclusively  the  doctrine  wliich  we  are  opposing  has  rested  on 
pure  grounds  of  tradition  and  fancy,  alike  destitute  of  autliority  and 
reason.  Some  authors  have  indeed  attempted  to  support  the  doctrine 
with  arguments:  for  instance,  there  are  two  German  works,  one  by  Ber- 
tram, one  by  Pflug,  entitled  "The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  on  Grounds 
of  Reason,"  in  which  recourse  is  ha<l  to  every  possible  expedient  to  make 
out  a  case,  not  even  neglecting  the  factitious  assistance  of  Leibnitz's  scheme 
of  "Pre-established  Harmony."  But  it  may  be  deliberately  affirmed  that 
not  one  of  their  arguments  is  worthy  of  respect.  Apparently,  they  do 
not  seek  to  reach  truth,  but  to  bolster  up  a  foregone  conclusion  held 
merely  from  motives  of  tradition. 

The  Jews  had  a  favorite  tradition,  developed  by  their  Rabbins  in  many 
passages,  that  there  was  one  small,  almond-shaped  bone,  (su]>posed  now 
to  have  been  the  bone  called  by  anatomists  the  os  coccygis,)  which  was 
indestructible,  and  would  form  the  nucleus  around  which  the  rest  of  the 
body  would  gather  at  the  time  of  the  resurrection.  This  bone,  named 
Luz,  was  miraculously  preserved  from  demolition  or  decay.  Pound  it 
furiously  on  anvils  with  heavy  hammers  of  steel,  burn  it  for  ages  in  the 
fiercest  furnaces,  soak  it  for  centuries  in  the  strongest  solvents, — all  in 
vain:  its  magic  structure  still  remained.    So  the  Talmud  tells. 

**  Eren  aa  tlioro  in  a  ronnd  dry  gnUn 
In  a  plant's  skeleton,  wbk-b,  being  buried, 

n  Also  ioe  Dlalogns  inter  Corpus  et  Animam,  p.  05  of  Latin  Poems  attributed  to  Walter  Mapes. 
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Can  raise  the  herb's  green  body  up  again; 
So  is  tliere  such  in  man,  a  seed-shaped  booe^ 
Aldabaron,  cali'd  by  the  Hebrews  Lnz, 
Whidif  being  laid  into  the  ground,  will  bear, 
After  three  thousand  years,  the  grass  of  flesh, 
The  bloody,  soul-possessed  weed  called  man.'* 

The  Jews  did  not,  as  these  singular  lines  represent,  suppose  this  bone 
was  a  germ  which  after  long  burial  would  fructify  by  a  natural  process 
and  bear  a  perfect  body :  they  regarded  it  only  as  a  nucleus  around  which 
the  Messiah  would  by  a  miracle  compel  the  decomposed  flesh  to  return 
as  in  its  pristine  life.  All  that  the  Jews  say  of  Luz  the  Mohammedans 
repeat  of  the  bone  Al  Ajib.  • 

This  conceit  of  superstition  has  been  developed  by  a  Christian  author 
of  comtiderable  reputation  into  a  theory  of  a  natural  resurrection.  The 
w^ork  of  Mr.  Samuel  Drew  on  the  *' Identity  and  General  Resurrection 
of  the  Human  Body''  has  been  quite  a  standard  work  on  the  sulgect 
of  which  it  treats.  Mr.  Drew  believes  there  is  a  germ  in  the  body  which 
slowly  ripens  and  prepares  the  resurrection-body  in  the  grave.  As  a 
seed  must  be  buried  for  a  season  in  order  to  spring  up  in  perfect  life,  so 
must  the  human  bo<ly  be  buried  till  the  day  of  judgment.  During  this 
period  it  is  not  idle,  but  is  busily  getting  ready  for  its  consummation. 
He  says,  "  There  are  four  distinct  stages  through  which  those  |>arts  con- 
stituting the  identity  of  the  body  must  necessarily  pass  in  order  to  their 
attainment  of  complete  perfection  beyond  the  grave.  The  Jir^  of  these 
stages  is  that  of  its  elementary  principles ;  the  second  is  that  of  an  embryo 
in  the  womb ;  the  t^urd  is  that  of  its  union  with  an  immaterial  spirit,  and 
with  the  fluctuating  portions  of  flesh  and  blood  in  our  present  state;  and 
the  fo}irth  stage  is  that  of  its  residence  in  the  grave.  All  these  stages  are 
undoubtedly  necessary  to  the  full  perfection  of  the  body:  they  are  alem- 
bics tlirough  which  its  part«  must  necessarily  move  to  attain  that  vigor 
which  shall  continue  forever.''*®  To  state  this  figment  is  enough.  It 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  any  refutation  of  a  fancy  so  obviously  a  pure 
contrivance  to  fortify  ^  preconceived  opinion, — a  fancy,  too,  so  preposter- 
ous, so  utterly  without  countenance,  either  from  experience,  observation, 
science,  reason,  or  Scripture.  Tlie  egg  of  man's  divinity  is  not  laid  in' 
the  nest  of  the  grave. 

Another  motive  for  believing  the  resurrection  of  the  body  has  been 
created  by  the  exigencies  of  a  materialistic  philosophy.  There  was  in 
the  early  Church  an  Arabian  sect  of  heretics  who  were  reclaimed  from 
their  errors  by  the  powerful  reasonings  and  eloquence  of  Origen.*'  Their 
heresy  consisted  in  maintaining  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body — being 
indeed  only  its  vital  breath — and  will  be  restored  with  it  at  the  last  day. 
In  the  course  of  the  Christian  centuries  there  have  arisen  occasionally  a 
few  defenders  of  this  opinion.     Priestley,  as  is  well  known,  w^as  an  earnest 


i>  Drew  on  Resurrection,  ch.  tI.  sect.  viL  pp.  326-332. 
1*  ISoaebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxxxiL 
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supporter  of  it.  Let  us  scan  the  ground  on  which  he  held  this  belief. 
In  the  first  place,  he  firmly  believed  tliat  the  fact  of  an  eternal  life  to 
come  had  been  superniiturally  revealed  to  men  by  God  through  Christ. 
Secondly,  as  a  philosopher  he  was  intensely  a  materialist,  holding  with 
unwavering  conviction  to  the  conclusion  that  life,  mind,  or  soul,  was  a 
concomitant  or  result  of  our  physical  organism,  and  wholly  incapable  of 
being  without  it.  Death  to  him  was  tlie  total  destruction  of  man  for  the 
time.  There  was  therefore  plainly  no  alternative  for  him  but  either  to 
abandon  one  of  his  fundamental  convictions  as  a  Christian  and  a  philoso- 
pher, or  else  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  a  future  resurrection  of  the  body 
into  an  immortal  life.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  zealously  taught  always 
that  death  is  an  annihilation  lasting  till  the  day  of  judgment,  when  all 
are  to  be  summoned  from  their  graves.  To  this  whole  course  of  thought 
there  are  several  replies  to  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  we  submit  that 
the  philosophy  of  materialism  is  ialse :  standing  in  the  province  of  science 
and  reason,  it  may  be  afiHrmed  that  the  soul  is  not  dependent  for  its  ex- 
istence on  the  body,  but  will  survive  it.  Wo  will  not  argue  this  point; 
but  merely  state  it.  Secondly,  it  is  certain  that  the  doctrine  which 
makes  soul  perish  with  body  finds  no  counteniince  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  inconsistent  with  the  belief  in  angelic  spirits,  in  demoniac 
possessions,  in  Christ's  descent  as  a  spirit  to  preach  to  the  spirits  of  de- 
parted men  imprisoned  in  the  under-world,  and  with  other  conceptions 
underlying  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles.  But,  thirdly,  admitting  it  to 
be  true,  then,  we  affirm,  the  legitimate  deduction  from  all  the  arrayed 
facts  of  science  and  all  the  presumptive  evidence  of  appearances  is  not 
that  a  future  resurrection  will  restore  the  dead  man  to  life,  but  that  all 
]8  over  with  him, — he  has  hopelessly  perished  forever.  When  the  breath 
ceases,  if  nothing  survives,  if  the  total  man  is  blotted  out,  then  we 
challenge  the  production  of  a  shadow  of  proof  that  he  will  ever  live 
again.  The  seeming  ii\justice  and  blank  awfulness  of  the  fate  may  make 
one  turn  for  relief  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  arbitnry  miraculous 
resurrection ;  but  that  is  an  artificial  expedient,  without  a  shadow  of 
justification.  Once  admit  that  the  body  is  all,  its  dissolution  a  total 
death,  and  you  are  gone  forever.  One  intuition  of  the  spirit,  seizing  the 
conscious  supports  of  eternal  ideas,  casts  contemjit  on 

**Tbe  donbtfiil  prospects  of  our  painted  dust," 

and  outvalues  all  the  gross  hopes  of  materiUism.  Between  nonentity 
and  being  yawns  the  untraversable  gulf  of  infinity.  No:  the  body  of 
flesh  falls,  turns  to  dust  and  air;  the  soul,  emancipated,  rejoices,  and 
soars  heavenwards,  and  is  its  own  incorruptible  frame,  mocking  at  death, 
— a  celestial  house,  whose  maker  and  builder  is  God. 

Finally,  there  remain  to  be  weighed  the  bearings  of  the  argument 
from  chemical  and  physiological  science  on  the  resurrection.  Here  is 
the  chief  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  popular  doctrine.  The 
scientific  absurdities  connected  with  that  doctrine  have  been  marshalled 
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against  it  by  Celsus,  the  Platonist  philosopher,  by  Avicenna,  the  Arabian 
physician,  and  by  hundreds  more,  and  have  never  been  answered,  and 
cannot  be  answered.  As  long  as  man  lives,  his  bodily  substance  is  in- 
cessantly changing;  the  processes  of  secretion  and  absorption  are  rapidly 
going  forward.  Every  few  years  he  is,  as  to  material,  a  totally  new  man. 
Dying  at  the  age  of  seventy,  lie  has  had  at  least  ten  different  bodies. 
He  is  one  identical  soul,  but  has  lived  in  ten  separate  houses.  With 
which  shall  he  be  raised?  with  the  first?  or  the  fifth?  or  the  last?  or 
with  all  ?  But,  further,  the  body  after  death  decays,  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  water,  air,  earth,  gas,  vegetables,  animals,  other  human  bodies. 
In  this  way  the  same  matter  comes  to  have  belonged  to  a  thousand  per- 
sons. In  tlie  resurrection,  whose  shall  it  be?  We  reply,  nearly  in 
the  language  of  Christ  to  the  Sadducees,  **  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the 
Scriptures,  nor  the  will  of  God :  in  the  resurrection  they  have  not  bodies 
of  earthly  flesh,  but  are  spirits,  as  the  angels  of  God." 

The  argument  against  the  common  theory  of  a  material  resurrection, 
on  account  of  numerous  claimants  for  the  same  substance,  has  of  late 
derived  a  greatly-increased  force  from  the  brilliant  discoveries  in  chemis- 
try. It  is  now  found  that  only  a  small  number  of  substances  ever  enter 
into  the  composition  of  animal  bodies.'*  The  food  of  man  consists  of 
nitrogen  ized  and  non-nitrogenized  substances.  The  latter  are  the  ele- 
ments of  respiration ;  the  former  alone  compose  the  plastic  elements  of 
nutrition,  and  they  are  few  in  number  and  comparatively  limited  in 
extent.  "All  life  depends  on  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  matter. 
Over  and  over  again,  as  the  modeller  fashions  his  clay,  are  plant  and 
animal  formed  out  of  the  same  material."  The  particles  that  composed 
Adam's  frame  may  before  tlie  end  of  the  world  have  run  the  circuit  of 
ten  thousand  bodies  of  his  descendants: — 

"  'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  b<>eD  slave  to  thonaands." 

To  proclaim  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  as  is  usually  done,  seems  a 
flat  contradiction  of  clear  knowledge.**  A  late  writer  on  this  subject. 
Dr.  Hitchcock,  evades  the  insuperable  diflSculty  by  saying,  "It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  resurrection-body  should  contain  a  single  particle  of 
the  body  laid  in  tlie  grave,  if  it  only  contain  particles  of  the  same  kind, 
united  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  compound  be  made  to  assume 
the  same  form  and  structure  as  the  natural  body."**  Then  two  men 
who  look  exactly  alike  may  in  the  resurrection  exchange  bodies  without 
any  harm !  Here  the  theory  of  punishment  clashes.  Does  not  the  esteemed 
author  see  that  this  would  not  be  a  resurrection  of  the  old  bodies,  but 
a  creation  of  new  ones  just  like  them?  And  is  not  this  a  desertion 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church?  If  he  varies  so  far  from  the 
established  formularies  out  of  a  regard  for  philosophy,  he  may  as  well 

*>  Licbi;;,  Animal  Chemistry,  sect.  xix. 

n  The  arculation  of  Matter,  Blackwood's  Magazine,  MtLj,  1853. 

*>  The  Rcsurroction  of  Spring,  p.  26. 
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be  consistent  and  give  up  the  physical  doctrine  wholly,  because  it  rests 
flolely  on  the  tradition  which  he  leaves  and  is  every  whit  irreconcilable 
with  philosophy.  This  device  is  as  wilful  an  attempt  to  escape  the 
scientific  difficulty  as  that  employed  by  Candlish  to  avoid  the  scriptural 
difficulty  put  in  the  way  of  the  doctrine  by  the  apostolic  words  "  Flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  eminent  Scottish 
divine  affirms  that  "flesh  and  bones** — that  is,  these  present  bodies  made 
incorruptible — cun  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;  although  "flesh  and  biood" 
— that  is,  these  present  bodies  subject  to  decay — cannot.^  It  is  surely  hard 
to  believe  that  the  New  Testament  writers  had  such  a  distinction  in  their 
minds.  It  is  but  a  forlorn  resource  conjuredup  to  meet  a  desperate  exigency. 
At  the  appearing  of  Christ  in  glory, — 

''When  the  Day  of  Fire  shall  hare  dawned,  and  aent 
Its  deadly  broath  into  the  flrmamont," — 

as  it  is  supposed,  the  great  earth-cemetery  will  burst  open  and  its  in- 
numerable millions  swarm  forth  before  liim.   Unto  the  tremendous  act  of 
Aabeas  corpus,  then  proclaimed,  every  grave  will  yield  its  prisoner.     Ever 
since  the  ascension  of  Jesus  his  mistaken  followers  have  been  anxiously 
expecting  that  awful  advent  of  his  person  and  his  power  in  the  clouds ; 
but  in  vain.     "All  things  remain  as  they  were:  where  is  the  promise  of 
his  appearing?"    As  the  lookers-out  hitherto  have  been  disappointed,  so 
they  ever  will  be.    Say  not,  Lo  here!  or,  Lo  there!  for,  behold,  he  is 
within  you.    The  reason  why  this  carnal  error,  Jewish  conceit,  retains  a 
hold,  is  that  men  accept  it  without  any  honest  scrutiny  of  its  founda- 
tions or  any  earnest  thought  of  their  own  about  it.    They  passively 
receive  the  tradition.    They  do  not  realize  the  immensity  of  the  thing, 
nor  the  ludicrousness  of  its  details.    To  their  imaginations  the  awful  blast 
of  the  trumpet  calling  the  world  to  judgment,  seems  no  more,  as  Feuer- 
bach  says,  than  a  tone  from  the  tin  horn  of  a  postillion,  who,  at  the 
poet-station  of  the  Future,  orders  fresh  horses  for  the  Cumculum  Vitcel 
President  Hitchcock  tells  us  that,  "when  the  last  trumpet  sounds,  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  will  become  instinct  with  life,  from  the 
,  chamels  of  battle-fields  alone  more  tlian  a  thousand  millions  of  human 
beings  starting  forth  and  crowding  upwards  to  the  judgment-seat."    On 
the  resurrection-morning,  at  the  first  tip  of  light  over  acres  of  opening 
monument  and  heaving  turf, — 

**  Each  member  Jogs  the  other, 
Aod  whispers,  Live  ynu,  brother?** 

And  how  will  it  be  with  us  then  ?  Will  Daniel  Lambert,  the  mammoth 
of  men,  appear  weighing  half  a  ton?  Will  the  Siamese  twins  then  be 
again  joined  by  the  living  ligament  of  their  congenital  band?  Shall 
"infants  be  not  raised  in  the  smallness  of  body  in  which  they  died,  but 
increase  by  the  wondrous  and  most  swift  work  of  God"  ?^ 


tt  Candlish,  Life  in  a  Risen  Savior:  Dtsconrse  XV. 
M  Angnstine,  De  CiT.  Dei,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  xiv. 
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Young  singp, — 

** Now  chamels  rattle;  ■catter'd  limbs,  and  all 
The  Tarion*  booca,  obaequions  to  the  ealli 
8elf-morod,  advance ;  the  neck  perhap*  to  meet 
The  distant  hotid ;  the  distant  head  the  feeL 
Dreadful  to  view !  see,  through  the  dusky  iky 
Fragments  of  bodiea  in  cnnftision  fly, 
To  distant  regions  Journeying,  tlicre  to  claim 
Deserted  members  and  complete  the  frame." 

The  glaring  melodramatic  character,  the  startling  mechanico-theatrical 
effects,  of  this  whole  doctrine,  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  raw  imagina- 
tion of  the  childhood  of  the  human  mind,  but  in  profound  opposition 
to  the  working  philosophy  of  nature  and  the  sublime  simplicity  of  God. 

Many  persons  have  never  distinctly  defined  their  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  us.  In  the  minds  even  of  many  preachers  and  writers,  several 
different  and  irreconcilable  theories  would  seem  to  exist  together  in  con- 
fused mixture.  Now  they  speak  as  if  the  soul  were  sleeping  with  the 
body  in  the  grave ;  again  they  appear  to  imply  that  it  is  detained  in  an 
intermediate  state;  and  a  moment  afterwards  they  say  it  has  already 
entered  upon  its  final  reward  or  doom.  Jocelyn  -relates,  in  his  Life  of 
St.  Patrick,  that  '*  as  the  saint  one  day  was  passing  the  graves  of  two  men 
recently  buried,  observing  that  one  of  the  graves  had  a  cross  over  it,  he 
stopped  his  chariot  and  asked  the  dead  man  below  of  what  religion  he 
had  been.  Tlie  reply  was,  *  A  pagan.'  'Then  why  was  this  cross  put  over 
you  V  inquired  St.  Patrick.  The  dead  man  answered,  '  lie  who  is  buried 
near  me  is  a  Cliristian;  and  one  of  your  faith,  coming  hither,  placed  the 
cross  at  my  head.'  The  saint  stepped  out  of  his  chariot,  rectified  tlie 
mistake,  and  went  his  way.''  Calvin,  in  the  famous  treatise  designated 
''Psychopannychia,"  which  he  levelled  against  those  who  taught  the 
sleep  of  souls  until  the  day  of  judgment,  maintained  that  the  souls  of 
the  elect  go  immediately  to  heaven,  the  souls  of  the  reprobate  to  hell. 
Here  they  tarry  in  bliss  and  bale  until  the  resurrection ;  then,  coming 
to  the  earth,  they  assume  their  bodies  and  return  to  their  respective 
places.  But  if  the  souls  live  so  long  in  heaven  and  hell  without  their 
flesh,  why  need  they  ever  resume  it  ?  The  cumbrous  machinery  of  the 
scheme  seems  superfluous  and  unmeaning.  As  a  still  further  specimen 
of  the  arbitrary  thinking — the  unscientific  and  unphilosophical  thinking 
—carried  into  this  department  of  thought  by  most  who  have  cultivated 
it,  reference  may  be  made  to  Bishop  Burnet's  work  "  De  Statu  Mortu- 
orum  et  Kesurgentium,"  which  teaches  that  at  the  first  resurrection  the 
bodies  of  the  rLson  will  be  the  same  as  the  present,  but  at  the  second 
resurrection,  after  the  millennium,  from  the  rudiments  of  the  present 
body  a  new  spiritual  body  will  be  developed. 

The  ti'ue  idea  of  man's  future  destiny  appears  to  be  that  no  resurrection 
of  the  flesh  is  needed,  because  the  real  man  never  dies,  but  lives  con- 
tinuously forever.  There  are  two  reasonable  ways  of  conceiving  what  the 
vehicle  of  his  life  is  when  he  leaves  his  present  frame.    It  may  be  that 
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within  his  material  system  lurks  an  exquisite  spiritual  organization,  in- 
visibly pervading  it  and  constituting  its  vital  power.  This  ethereal 
structure  is  disengaged  at  last  from  its  gross  envelope,  and,  unfettered, 
soars  to  the  Divine  realms  of  ether  and  light.  This  theory  of  an  "inner 
body''  is  elaborately  wrought  out  and  sustained  in  Bonnet's  "  Faling6n6sie 
Philosophique."  Or  it  may  be  that  there  is  in  each  one  a  primal  germ, 
a  deathless  monad,  which  is  the  organic  identity  of  man,  root  of  his  in- 
most stable  being,  triumphant,  unchanging  ruler  of  his  flowing,  perishable 
organism.  This  spirit-germ,  born  into  the  present  life,  assimilates  and 
holds  the  present  body  around  it,  out  of  the  materials  of  this  world ; 
bom  into  the  future  life,  it  will  assimilate  and  hold  around  it  a  different 
body,  out  of  the  materials  of  the  future  world.'^  Thus  there  are  bodies 
terrestrial  and  bodies  celestial:  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  one,  fitted 
to  this  scene  of  things ;  the  glory  of  the  celestial  is  another,  fitted  to  the 
scene  of  things  hereafter  to  dawn.  Eacli  spirit  will  be  clothed  from  the 
XDAterial  furnished  by  the  world  in  which  it  resides.  Not  forever  shall 
we  bear  about  this  slow  load  of  weary  clay,  this  corruptible  mass,  heir  to 
a  thousand  ills.    Our  body  shall  rather  be  such — 

**  If  lightning  were  the  grom  corporeal  fttime 
Of  some  angelic  etsence,  whose  bright  thovights 
As  &r  surpaas'd  in  keen  rapidity 
The  lagging  action  of  his  limbs  as  doth 
Han*s  mind  his  clay ;  with  like  excess  of  speed 
To  animated  thought  of  lightning  flies 
That  spiri^body  o^er  life's  deeps  dlrine, 
Par  past  the  golden  Isles  of  memory.** 

What  man  knows  constitutes  his  present  world.  All  beyond  that 
constitutes  anotlier  world.  He  can  imagine  two  modes  in  which  his 
desire  for  a  life  after  death  may  be  gratified, — a  removal  into  the  Un- 
known World,  or  a  return  into  the  Known  World.  With  the  latter 
supposition  the  restoration  of  the  flesh  is  involved. 

Upon  the  whole,  our  conclusion  is,  that  in  the  original  plan  of  the 
world  it  was  fixed  that  man  should  not  live  here  forever,  but  that  the 
essence  of  his  life  should  escax>e  from  the  flesh  and  depart  to  some  other 
sphere  of  being,  there  either  to  fashion  itself  a  new  form,  or  to  remain 
disembodied.  If  those  who  hold  the  common  doctrine  of  a  carnal  resur- 
rection should  carry  it  out  with  philosophical  consistency,  by  extending 
the  scheme  it  involves  to  all  existing  planetary  races  as  well  as  to  their 
own, — should  they  cause  that  process  of  imagination  which  produced  this 
doctrine  to  go  on  to  its  legitimate  completion, — they  would  see  in  the 
final  consummation  the  sundered  earths  approach  each  other,  nnd  firma- 
ments conglobe,  till  at  last  the  whole  universe  concentred  in  one  orb. 
On  the  surface  of  that  world  all  the  risen  races  of  being  would  be  dis- 
tributed, the  inliabitants  of  a  present  solar  system  making  a  nation,  the 
sum  of  gigantic  nationalities  constituting  one  prodigious,  death-exempted 
empire,  its  solitary  sovereign  God.  But  this  is  pure  poetry,  and  not 
science  nor  philosophy. 

*  Lange  on  the  Resarrectlon  of  the  Body,  Stndien  und  Kritiken,  1836b 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

DOCTRINE  OF  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT;    OR,   CRITICAL  BISTORT  OF  THE 

IDEA   OF   A   HELL. 

A  HELL  of  fire  and  brimstone  lias  been,  perhaps  still  is,  the  most  terrible 
of  the  superstitions  of  the  world.  We  propose  to  give  a  historic  sketch 
of  the  popular  representations  on  this  subject,  trace  them  to  their  origin, 
and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  question  itself.  To  follow  the  doctrine 
throujih  all  its  variations,  illustrating  the  practical  and  controversial 
writings  upon  it.  would  require  a  large  volume;  but,  by  a  judicious 
arrangement,  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  fair  understanding  of  the  subject, 
or  really  interesting,  may  be  presented  within  the  compass  of  an  essay. 
Any  one  who  should  read  the  literature  of  this  subject  would  be  as- 
tonished at  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  and  at  the 
immense  diversity  of  appalling  descriptions  of  it,  and  would  ask,  Whence 
arises  all  this?  How  have  these  horrors  obtained  such  a  seated  hold  in 
the  world  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  replied,  as  soon  as  reason  is  in  fair  pos- 
session of  the  idea  of  a  continued  individual  existence  beyond  the  grave, 
the  moral  sense,  discriminating  the  deeds,  tempers,  and  characters  of 
men,  would  teach  that  there  must  be  different  allotments  and  experiences 
for  them  after  death.  It  is  not  right,  say  reason  and  conscience,  for  the 
coward,  the  idler,  fool,  knave,  sot,  murderer,  to  enter  into  the  same  realm 
and  have  the  same  bliss  with  heroes,  sages,  and  saints;  neither  are  they 
able  to  do  it.  The  spontaneous  thought  and  sentiment  of  humanity 
would  declare,  if  the  soul  survives  the  body,  passing  into  the  invisible 
world,  its  fortunes  there  must  depend  somewhat  upon  its  fitness  and 
deserts,  its  contained  treasures  and  acquired  habits.  Reason,  judging 
the  facts  of  observation  according  to  the  principles  of  ethics  and  the 
working  of  experience<l  spiritual  laws,  at  once  decides  that  there  is  a 
difference  horeafter  between  the  fate  of  the  good  heart  and  the  bad  one, 
the  great  soul  and  the  mean  one:  in  a  word,  there  is,  in  some  sense  or 
other,  a  heaven  and  a  hell. 

Again:  the  same  belief  would  be  necessitated  by  the  conception,  so 
deeply  entertained  by  the  primitive  people  of  the  earth,  of  overruling 
and  inspecting  gods.  They  supposed  these  go<l8  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
like  themselves,  partial,  fickle,  jealous,  revengeful.  Such  beings,  of 
course,  would  caress  their  favorites  and  torture  their  offenders.  The 
calamities  and  blessings  of  this  lifo  were  regarded  as  tokens,  revengeful 
or  loving,  of  the  ruling  deities,  now  pleased,  now  enraged.     And  when 
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(heir  votaries  or  victims  had  passed  into  the  eternal  state,  how  natural 
to  suppose  them  still  favored  or  cursed  by  the  passionate  wills  of  these 
irresponsible  gods!  Plainly  enough,  they  wlio  believe  in  gods  that  launch 
thunderbolts  and  upheave  the  sea  in  their  rage  and  take  vengeance  for 
an  insult  by  sending  forth  a  pestilence,  must  also  believe  in  a  hell  where 
Ixion  may  be  affixed  to  the  wheel  and  Tantalus  be  tortured  with  mad- 
dening mockeries.  These  two  conceptions  of  discriminating  justice  and 
of  vengeful  gods  both  lead  to  the  theoretic  construction  of  a  hell,  and 
to  the  growth  of  doctrines  and  parables  about  it,  thougli  in  a  different 
sort, — the  former  illustrating  a  pervasive  law  which  distributes  men  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts,  the  latter  speaking  of  beings  with  human  pas^ 
sions,  who  inflict  outward  arbitrar}'  penalties  according  to  their  pleasure. 
Thirdly,  when  the  general  idea  of  a  hell  has  once  obtained  lodgment* 
it  is  rapidly  nourished,  developed,  and  ornamented,  carried  out  into 
particulars  by  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  popular  teachers,  whose  fancies 
are  stimulated  and  whose  figurative  views  and  pictures  act  and  react 
both  upon  the  sources  and  the  products  of  faith.  Representations  based 
only  on  moral  facts,  emblems  addressing  the  imagination,  after  a  while 
are  received  in  a  literal  sense,  become  physically  located  and  clothed 
with  the  power  of  horror.  A  Hindu  poet  says,  "The  ungrateful  shall 
remain  in  hell  as  long  as  the  sun  hangs  in  heaven."  An  old  Jewish 
Rabbi  says  that  after  the  general  judgment  ''God  shall  lead  all  the  blessed 
through  hell  and  all  the  damned  through  paradise,  and  show  to  each  one 
the  place  that  was  prepared  for  him  in  each  region,  so  that  they  shall 
not  be  able  to  say,  *  We  are  not  to  be  blamed  or  praised ;  for  our  doom 
was  unalterably  fixed  beforehand.'"  Such  utterances  are  originally 
moral  symbols,  not  dogmatic  assertions ;  and  yet  in  a  rude  age  they  very 
easily  pass  into  the  popular  mind  as  declaring  facts  literally  to  be  believed. 
A  Talmudic  writer  says,  "  There  are  in  hell  seven  abodes,  in  each  abode 
seven  thousand  caverns,  in  each  cavern  seven  thousand  clefts,  in  each 
cleft  seven  thousand  scorpions ;  each  scorpion,  has  seven  limbs,  and  on 
each  limb  are  seven  thousand  barrels  of  gall.  There  are  also  in  hell 
seven  rivers  of  rankest  poison,  so  deadly  that  if  one  touches  it  he  bursts." 
Ilesiod,  Homer,  Virgil,  have  given  minute-  descriptions  of  hell  and  its 
agonies, — descriptions  which  have-  unquestionably  had  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence in  cherishing  and  fiuihioning  tlie  world's  faith  in  that  awful  empire. 
The  jjoems  of  Dante,  Milton,  and  Pollok  revel  in  the  most  vivid  and 
terrific  pictures  of  the  infernal  kingdom  and  its  imagined  horrors ;  and 
the  popular  doctrine  of  future  punishment  in  Christendom  is  far  more 
closely  conformed  to  their  revelations  than  to  the  declarations  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  English  poet's  **  Paradise  I-Kwt"  has  undoubtedly 
exerted  an  influence  on  the  popular  faith  comparable  with  that  of  the 
Genevan  theologian's  "  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion."  There  is  a 
horrid  fiction,  widely  believed  once  by  the  Jewish  Rabbins  and  by  the 
Mohammedans,  that  two  gigantic  fiends  called  the  Searchers,  as  soon  as 
a  deceased  person  is  buried,  make  him  sit  up  in  the  grave,  examine  the 
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moral  condition  of  his  soul,  and,  if  he  is  very  guilty,  beat  in  his  temples 
with  heavy  iron  maces.  It  is  obvious  to  observe  that  such  conceptions 
are  })urely  arbitrary,  the  work  of  fancy,  not  based  on  any  intrinsic  fitness 
or  probability  ;  but  they  are  received  because  unthinking  ignorance  and 
hungry  superstition  will  greedily  believe  any  thing  they  hear.  Joseph 
Trapp,  an  Englisli  clerg^'man,  in  a  long  poem  thus  sets  forth  the  scene 
of  damnation: — 

«  Doom'd  to  live  death  and  norer  to  expire. 
In  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempentuoua.flre 
The  damn'd  shall  groan, — ftre  of  all  kind«  and  forms, 
In  rain  and  hail,  in  hurricanes  and  storms, 
Liquid  and  solid,  lirid,  red,  and  i>ale, 
A  flaming  mountain  here,  and  thore  a  flaming  Tale; 
The  liquid  fire  makes  seas,  the  solid,  shores ; 
Arch'd  o'er  with  flames,  the  horrid  concave  roars. 
In  bubbling  eddies  rolls  the  fiery  tide. 
And  sulphurous  surges  on  each  other  ride. 
The  hollow  winding  vaults,  and  dens,  and  caves, 
Bellow  like  furnaces  with  flaming  waves. 
Pillars  of  flame  in  spiral  volumes  rise. 
Like  fiery  snakes,  ami  lick  the  infernal  skies. 
Sulphur,  the  eternal  fuel,  nnconsumed, 
Vomits  redounding  smoke,  thick,  unillumed.** 

But  all  other  paintings  of  the  fear  and  anguish  of  hell  are  vapid  and  pale 
before  the  preternatural  frightfulness  of  those  given  at  unmerciful  length 
and  in  sickening  specialty  in  some  of  the  Hindu  and  Persian  sacred  books.^ 
Here  worlds  of  nauseating  disgusts,  of  loathsome  agonies,  of  intolerable 
terrors,  pass  before  us.  Some  are  hung  up  by  their  tongues,  or  by  their 
eyes,  and  slowly  devoured  by  fiery  vermin ;  some  scourged  with  whips 
of  serpents  whose  poisonous  fangs  lacerate  their  flesh  at  every  blow ; 
some  forced  to  swallow  bowls  of  gore,  hair,  and  corruption,  freshly  filled 
as  fast  as  drained ;  some  packed  immovably  in  red-hot  iron  chests  and  laid 
in  raging  furnaces  for  unutterable  millions  of  ages.  One  who  is  familiar 
with  the  imagery  of  the  Buddhist  hells  will  think  the  pencils  of  Dante 
and  Pollok,  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  were  dipped  in 
water.  There  is  just  as  much  ground  for  believing  the  accounts  of  the 
former  to  bo  true  as  there  is  for  crediting  those  of  the  latter :  the  two 
are  fundamentally  the  same,  and  the  pagan  had  earlier  possession  of 
the  field. 

Furthermore,  in  the  early  ages,  and  among  people  where  castes  were 
prominent,  when  the«learning,  culture,  and  power  were  confined  to  one 
class  at  the  expense  of  others,  it  is  unquestionable  that  copious  and  fearful 
descriptions  of  the  filture  state  were  spread  abroad  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  establishing  such  a  dogma.  The  haughtiness  and  selfish- 
ness of  the  hierarchic  spirit,  the  exclusiveness,  cruelty,  and  cunning 
tjTanny  of  many  of  the  ancient  priesthoods,  are  well  known.    Despising, 


1  See  Pope's  tmnslation  of  the  Viraf-Nameh.    Also  the  Dnbistin,  vol.  I.  pp.  206-904,  of  the  tnua»> 
lation  by  Shea  and  Troyvr ;  and  Coleman's  Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  chapter  od  tbs  hells. 
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hating,  and  fearing  the  people,  whom  they  held  in  abject  spiritual  bond- 
age, they  sought  to  devise,  diffuse,  and  organize  such  opinions  as  would 
concentrate  power  in  their  own  hands  and  rivet  their  authority.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  lower  immensity  they  painted  and  shadowed  forth  the  lurid 
and  dusky  image  of  hell,  gathering  around  it  all  that  was  most  abomi- 
nated and  awful.  Then  they  set  up  certain  fanciful  conditions,  without 
the  strict  observance  of  which  no  one  could  avoid  damnation.  The  ani- 
mus  of  a  priesthood  in  the  structure  of  this  doctrine  is  shown  by  the 
glaring  fact  that  in  the  old  religions  the  woes  of  hell  were  denounced 
not  so  much  upon  bad  men  who  committed  crimes  out  of  a  wicked  heart, 
08  upon  careless  men  who  neglected  priestly  guidance  and  violated  the 
ritual.  The  omission  of  a  prayer  or  an  ablution,  the  neglect  of  baptism 
or  confession,  a  slight  thrown  upon  a  priest,  a  mental  conception  differ- 
ing from  the  decree  of  the  "Church,"  would  condemn  a  man  far  more 
surely  and  deeply  into  the  Egyptian,  Hindu,  Persian,  Pharisaic,  Papal, 
or  Calvinistic  hell  than  any  amount  of  moral  culpability  according  to 
the  standard  of  natural  ethics. 

The  popular  hells  have  ever  been  built  on  hierarchic  selfishness,  dog- 
matic pride,  and  personal  cruelty,  and  have  been  walled  around  with 
arbitrary  and  traditional  rituals.  Through  the  breaches  made  in  these 
rituals  by  neglect,souls  have  been  plunged  in.  The  Parsee  priest  describes 
a  woman  in  hell  "beaten  with  stone  clubs  by  two  demons  twelve  miles 
in  size,  and  compelled  to  continue  eating  a  basin  of  putridity,  because 
once  some  of  her  hair,  as  she  combed  it,  fell  into  the  sacred  fire."  The 
Brahmanic  priest  tells  of  a  man  who,  for  "neglecting  to  meditate  on  the 
mystic  monosyllable  Om  before  praying,  was  thrown  down  in  hell  on  an 
iron  floor  and  cleaved  with  an  axe,  then  stirred  in  a  caldron  of  molten 
lead  till  covered  all  over  with  the  sweated  foam  of  torture  like  a  grain 
of  rice  in  an  oven,  and  then  fastened,  with  head  downwards  and  feet 
upwards,  to  a  chariot  of  fire  and  urged  onwards  with  a  red-hot  goad.** 
The  Papal  priest  declares  that  the  schismatic,  though  the  kindest  and 
justest  man,  at  death  drops  hopelessly  into  hell,  while  the  devotee, 
though  scandalously  corrupt  in  heart  and  life,  who  confesses  and  receives 
extreme  unction,  treads  the  primrose  path  to  paradise.  The  Episcopalian 
priest  dooms  the  dissenter  to  everlasting  woe  in  spite  of  every  virtue, 
because  he  has  not  known  sacramental  baptism  in  the  apostolic  line. 
The  Arminian  priest  turns  the  rationalist  over  to  the  penal  fires  of 
eternity,  because  he  is  in  mental  error  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  Tri- 
nity and  the  Atonement.  In  every  age  it  has  been  the  priestly  spirit, 
acting  on  ritual  considerations,  that  has  deepened  the  foundations, 
enlarged  the  borders,  and  apportioned  the  victims,  of  hell.  The  per- 
versions and  excesses  of  the  doctrine  have  grown  out  of  cruel  ambition 
and  cunning  on  one  side,  and  been  received  by  docile  ignorance  and 
superstition  on  the  other,  and  been  mutually  fed  by  traditions  and  fables 
between.  The  excessive  vanity  and  theocratic  pride  of  the  Jews  led 
them  to  exclude  all  the  Gentiles,  whom  they  stigmatized  as  "  uncircum- 
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cised  dogs,"  from  the  Jewish  salvation.  The  same  spirit,  aggravated  if 
possible,  passed  lineally  into  Cliristendom,  causing  the  Orthodox  Church 
to  exclude  nil  the  heathen,  all  heretics,  and  the  unbaptized,  from  tiie 
Christian  salvation. 

A  fifth  explanation  of  the  wholesale  severity  and  multiplied  details  of 
horror,  which  came  to  be  incorporated  with  the  doctrine  of  hell,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  gloomy  theories  of  certain  philosophers  whose  relentless  spe- 
culations were  tinged  and  moulded  by  their  own  recluse  misanthropy  and 
the  i)revailing  superstitions  of  their  time.  Out  of  the  old  asceticism  of  the 
East — the  false  spiritualism  which  regarded  matter  as  the  source  of  evil 
and  this  lifo  as  a  penance — arose  the  dogma  of  metempsychosis.  The 
consequence  of  this  theory,  rigidly  carried  out,  created  a  descending 
congeries  of  hells,  reaching  from  centre  to  nadir,  in  correspondence  to 
an  ascending  congeries  of  heavens,  reaching  from  centre  to  zenith.  Out 
of  the  myth  of  tlie  Fall  sprang  the  dogma  of  total  depravity,  dooming 
our  whole  race  to  hell  forever,  except  those  saved  by  the  subsequent 
artifice  of  the  atonement.  Theories  conjured  up  and  elaborate<l  by 
fanciful  and  bloodless  metaphysicians,  in  an  age  when  the  milk  of 
public  human  kindness  was  thinned,  soured,  poisoned,  by  narrow  and 
tyrannical  prejudices,  might  easily  legitimate  and  establish  any  con- 
clusions, however  unreasonable  and  monstrous.  The  history  of  philo- 
sophy is  the  broad  demonstration  of  this.  The  Cliurch  philosophers, 
(with  exceptions,  of  course,)  receiving  the  traditions  of  the  common  faith, 
partaking  in  tlie  superstitions  of  their  age,  banished  from  the  bosoms  of 
men  by  their  monastic  position,  and  inHamed  with  hierarchic  pride,  with 
but  a  faint  connection  or  intercourse  between  conscience  and  intellect 
or  between  heart  and  fancy,  strove  to  spin  out  theories  which  would  ex- 
plain and  justify  the  orthodox  dogmas. 

Working  with  metaphysical  tools  of  abstract  reason,  not  with  the 
practical  faculties  of  life,  dealing  with  the  fanciful  materials  of  priestly 
tradition,  not  with  the  solid  facts  of  ethical  obser\'ation,  they  would 
naturally  be  troubled  with  but  few  qualms  and  make  but  f^W  reser\*ar 
tions,  however  overwhelming  the  results  of  horror  at  which  they  might 
arrive.  Habituated  for  years  to  hair-<lrawn  analyses  and  superstitious 
broodings  upon  the  subject,  overshadowed  by  the  supernatural  hierarchy 
in  which  they  lived,  surrounded  by  a  thick  night  of  ignorance,  persecu- 
tion, and  slaughter,  it  was  no  wonder  they  could  believe  the  system  they 
preache^l,  although  in  reality  it  was  only  a  traditional  abstraction  meta- 
physically wrought  up  anti  vivified  by  themselves.  Being  thus  wrought 
out  and  animated  by  them,  who  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  learning 
and  the  undisputed  lords  of  thought,  the  mass  of  the  people,  lying  ab- 
jectly in  the  fetters  of  authority,  could  not  help  accepting,  it.  Ample 
illustrations  of  these  assertions  will  occur  to  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  theological  schemes  and  the  dialectic  subtleties  of  the  early  Church 
Fathers  and  of  the  later  Church  Scholastics. 

Finally,  by  the  combined  power,  first,  of  natural  conscience  affirming 
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ft  future  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  secondly,  of  imper- 
fect conceptions  of  God  as  a  passionate  avenger ;  thirdly,  of  the  licentious 
fancies  of  poets  drawing  awful  imaginative  pictures  of  future  woe; 
fourthly, of  the  cruel  spirit  and  the  ambitious  plans  of  selfish  priesthoods; 
and  fifthly,  of  the  harsh  and  relentless  theories  of  conforming  metaphy- 
sicians,— the  doctrine  of  hell,  as  a  located  place  of  manifold  terrific  phy- 
sical tortures  drawing  in  vast  miyorities  of  the  human  race,  became 
established  in  the  ruling  creeds  and  enthroned  as  an  orthodox  dogma. 
In  some  heathen  nations  the  descriptions  of  the  poets,  in  others  the 
accounts  of  the  priestly  books,  were  held  to  be  inspired  revelations.  To 
call  them  in  question  was  blasphemous.  In  Christendom  the  scriptural 
representations  of  the  subject,  which  were  general  moral  adaptations, 
incidentally  made,  of  representations  already  existing,  obtained  a  literal 
interpretation,  had  the  stamp  of  infallibility  put  on  them  and  immense 
perverted  additions  joined  to  them.  Thus  everywhere  the  dogma  became 
associated  with  the  established  authority.  To  deny  it  was  heresy.  Here- 
tics were  excommunicated,  loaded  with  pains  and  penalties,  and,  for 
many  centuries,  often  put  to  death  with  excruciating  tortures.  From 
that  moment  the  doctrine  was  taken  out  of  the  province  of  natural 
reason,  out  of  the  realm  of  ethical  truth.  The  absurdities,  wrongs,  and 
barbarities  deducible  from  it  were  a  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  not  to  be 
considered  as  any  objection  to  it.  No  free  thought  and  honest  criticism 
were  allowed.  Because  taught  by  authority,  it  must  be  submissively 
taken  for  granted.  Henceforth  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  revolting 
inhumanity  of  spirit  and  horribleness  of  gloating  hatred  shown  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine ;  for  it  was  not  the  independent  thought  and 
proper  moral  spirit  of  individuals,  but  the  petrified  dogma  and  irre- 
sponsible corporate  spirit  of  that  towering  hierarchy,  the  CnuRcn. 

The  Church  set  forth  certain  conditional  offers  of  salvation.  When 
those  offers  were  spurned  or  neglected,  the  Church  felt  personally  in- 
sulted and  aggrieved.  Hor  servants  hurled  on  the  hated  heretics  and 
heathen  the  denunciations  of  bigotry  and  the  threats  of  rage.  Rugged 
old  Tertullian,  in  whose  torrid  veins  the  fire  of  his  African  deserts  seems 
infused,  revels  with  infernal  glee  over  the  contemplation  of  the  sure 
damnatio[\  of  the  heathen.  "  At  that  greatest  of  all  spectacles,  the  last 
and  eternal  judgment,"  he  says,  "how  shall  I  admire,  how  laugh,  how 
rejoice,  how  exult,  when  I  behold  so  many  proud  monarchs  groaning  in 
the  lowest  abyss  of  darkness ;  so  many  magistrates  liquefying  in  fiercer 
fiames  than  they  ever  kindled  against  the  Christians ;  so  many  sage  phi- 
losophers blushing  in  red-hot  fires  with  their  deluded  pupils ;  so  many 
trage<lians  more  tuneful  in  the  expression  of  their  own  sufferings;  so 
many  dancers  tripping  more  nimbly  from  anguish  than  ever  before  from 
applause."'  Hundreds  of  the  most  accredited  Christian  writers  have 
shown  the  same  fiendish  spirit.     Drexel  the  Jesuit,  preaching  of  Dives, 

s  De  Spectaculij,  cup.  xzx.,  Qibbon'a  tran*. 
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exclaims,  "  Instead  of  a  lofty  bed  of  down  on  which  he  was  wont  to 
repose  himself,  he  now  lies  frying  in  the  flames ;  his  sparkling  wine  ani 
delicious  dainties  are  taken  from  him ;  he  is  burnt  up  with  thirst,  and 
has  nothing  for  his  food  but  smoke  and  sulphur."    Jeremy  Taylor*  snysr 
in  that  discourse  on  the  "  Pains  of  Hell"  where  he  has  lavbhed  all  the 
stores  of  his  matchless  learning  and  all  the  wealth  of  his  gorgeous  ima* 
ginntion  in  multiplying  and  adorning  the  paraphernalia  of  torture  with 
infinite  accompaniments  of  unendurable  pangs  and  insufferable  abomi- 
nations, '*  We  are  amazed  at  the  inhumanity  of  Phalaris,  who  roasted 
men  in  his  brazen  bull :  this  was  joy  in  respect  of  that  fire  of  hell  which 
penetrates  the  very  entrails  without  consuming  them ;"  '*  husbands  shall 
see  their  wives,  parents  shall  see  their  children,  tormented  before  their 
eyes;''  '*the  bodies  of  the  damned  shall  be  crowded  together  in  hell 
like  grapes  in  a  wine-press,  which  press  one  another  till  they  bursty" 
"every  distinct  sense  and  organ  shall  be  assailed  with  its  own  appro- 
priate and  most  exquisite  sufferings. "    Christopher  Love — belying  his 
name — says  of  the  damned,  *'  Their  cursings  are  their  hymns,  howlings 
their  tunes,  and  blasphemies  their  ditties."     Calvin  writes,  "Forever 
harassed    with   a  dreadful    tempest,  they  shall   feel  themselves  torn 
asunder  by  an  angry  God,  and  transfixed  and  penetrated  by  mortal 
stings,  terrified  by  the  thunderbolts  of  God,  and  broken  by  the  weight 
of  his  hand,  so  that  to  sink  into  any  gulfs  would  be  more  tolerable  than  to 
stand  for  a  moment  in  these  terrors."   A  living  divine.  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring, 
declares,  "  When  the  omnipotent  and  angry  God,  who  has  access  to  all  the 
avenues  of  distress  in  the  corporeal  frame  and  all  the  inlets  to  agony  in 
the  intellectual  constitution,  undertakes  to  punish,  he  will  convince  the 
universe  that  he  does  not  gird  himself  for  the  work  of  retribution  in 
vain ;"  "  it  will  be  a  glorious  deed  when  He  who  hung  on  Calvary  shall 
cast  those  who  have  trodden  his  blood  under  their  feet,  into  the  furnace 
of  fire,  where  there  shall  be  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 
Thousands  of  passages  like  these,  and  even  worse,  might  easily  be  col- 
lected from  Christian  authors,  dating  their  utterance  from   the  days 
of  St.  Ironcous,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  who  flamed  against  the  heretics,  to  the 
days  of  Nehemiah  Adams,  Congregational  preacher  of  Boston,  who  says, 
**  It  is  to  be  feared  the  forty-two  children  that  mocked  Elisha  are  now 
in  hell."*    There  is  an  unmerciful  animus  in  them,  a  vindictiveness  of 
thought  and  feeling,  far — oh,  how  far! — removed  from  the  meek  and 
loving  soul  of  Jesus,  who  wept  over  Jerusalem,  and  loved  the  **  unevan* 
gelical"  young  lawyer  who  was  "  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
and  yearned  towards  the  penitent  Peter,  and  from  the  tenderness  of  his 
immaculate  purity  said  to  the  adulteress,  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee: 
go,  and  sin  no  more."    There  are  some  sectarians  in  whom  the  arbitrary 
narrowness,  fierceness,  and  rigidity  of  their  received  creeds  have  so  de- 
moralized and  hardened  conscience  and  sensibility  in  their  native  healthy 
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directions,  and  artificially  inflamed  them  in  diseased  channels,  that  we 
verily  believe,  if  the  decision  of  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  human  race 
were  placed  in  their  hands,  they  would  with  scarcely  a  twinge  of  pain — 
perhaps  some  of  them  even  with  a  horrid  satisfaction  and  triumph— ^oom 
all  except  their  own  dogmatic  coterie  to  hell.  They  are  bound  to  do  so. 
They  profess  to  know  infallibly  that  God  will  do  so:  if,  therefore,  the 
case  being  in  their  arbitration,  they  would  decide  differently,  they  thereby 
impeach  the  action  of  God,  confess  his  decrees  irreconcilable  with  reason 
and  justice,  and  set  up  their  own  goodness  as  superior  to  his.  Burnet 
has  preserved  the  plea  of  Bloody  Mary,  which  was  in  these  words: — "As 
the  souls  of  heretics  are  hereafter  to  be  eternally  burning  in  hell,  there 
can  be  nothing  more  proper  than  for  me  to  imitate  the  Divine  vengeance 
by  burning  them  on  earth.''  Thanks  be  to  the  infinite  Father  that  our 
fate  is  in  his  hands,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  bigots, — 

*'  Those  p«eodo  PriTy-Coancillora  of  Ood, 

Who  write  down  Judgmente  with  a  pen  hard  nibb*d: 

Ushers  of  Beelzebub's  black  rod, 
Commending  sinners,  not  to  ice  thick-ribb'd. 

Bat  endless  flames  to  scorch  them  up  like  flax, — 
Tet  sure  of  heaven  themselves,  as  If  thejM  cribb'd 

The  impression  of  St.  Peter's  keys  in  wax!" 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  doctrine  and  its  awful  concomitants, 
though  once  promulgated,  are  now  nearly  obsolete.  It  is  true  that,  in 
thinking  minds  and  generous  hearts,  they  are  getting  to  be  repudiated. 
But  by  no  means  is  it  so  in  the  recognised  formularies  of  the  ei^tablished 
Churches  and  in  the  teachings  of  the  popular  clergy.  All  through  the 
Gentile  world,  wherever  there  is  a  prevailing  religion,  the  threats  and 
horrors  of  a  fearful  doctrine  of  hell  are  still  brandished  over  the  trem- 
bling or  careless  multitudes.  In  Christendom,  the  authoritative  announce- 
ment of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  and  the  public  creeds  confessed 
by  every  communicant  of  all  the  denominations,  save  two  or  three  which 
are  comparatively  insignificant  in  numbers,  show  that  the  doctrine  is  yet 
held  without  mitigation.  The  Bishop  of  Toronto,  only  a  year  or  two  ago, 
published  the  authoritative  declaration  that  "every  child  of  humanity, 
except  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  from  the  first  moment  of  conception  a  child 
of  wrath,  hated  by  the  blessed  Trinity,  belonging  to  Satan,  and  doomed 
to  hell!"  Indeed,  the  doctrine,  in  its  whole  naked  and  frightful  extent, 
is  necessarily,  in  strict  logic,  an  integral  part  of  the  great  system  of 
the  popular  Christianity, — that  is,  Christianity  as  falsely  interpreted, 
paganized,  and  scholasticized.  For  if  by  the  sin  of  Adam  the  entire 
race  were  totally  depraved  and  condemned  to  a  hopeless  hell,  and  only 
those  can  be  saved  who  personally  appropriate  by  a  realizing  faith  the 
benefits  of  the  subsequent  artifice  carried  out  in  the  atoning  blood  of  the 
incarnate  God,  certainly  the  extremest  advocate  of  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning hell  has  not  exceeded  the  truth,  and  cannot  exceed  it.  All  the 
necessities  of  logic  rebuke  the  tame-hearted  theologians,  and  great  Au- 
gustine's, great  Calvin's,  ghost  walks  unapproached  among  them,  crying 
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out  that  they  are  slow  and  inefficient  in  describing  the  enormoiu  sweep 
of  the  inherited  penalty !  Many  persons  who  have  not  taken  pains  to 
examine  the  subject  suppose  that  the  liorrifying  descriptions  given  by 
Christian  authors  of  the  state  and  sufferings  of  the  lost  were  not  intended 
to  be  literally  received,  but  were  meant  as  figures  of  speech,  highly- 
wrought  metaphors  calculated  to  alarm  and  impress  with  physical  em- 
blems corresponding  only  to  moral  and  spiritual  realities.  The  progress 
of  thought  and  refinement  has  made  it  natural  that  recourse  should 
often  be  had  to  such  an  explanation ;  but  unquestionably  it  is  a  mistake. 
The  annals  of  theology,  both  dogmatic  and  homiletic,  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  Fathers  till  now,  abound  in  detailed  accounts  of  the  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  whereof  the  context,  the  train  of  thought, 
and  all  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  style  and  coherence,  do  not  leave 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  they  were  written  as  faithful,  though  inadequate, 
accounts  of  facts.  The  Church,  the  immense  bulk  of  Cliristendom,  has 
in  theory  always  regarded  hell  and  its  dire  concomitants  as  material 
facts,  and  not  as  merely  spiritual  experiences.  Tertullian  says,  "The 
damned  burn  eternally  without  consuming,  as  the  volcanoes,  which  are 
vents  from  the  stored  subterranean  fire  of  hell,  burn  forever  without 
wasting."*  Cyprian  declares  that  '*  the  wretched  bodies  of  the  condemned 
shall  simmer  and  blaze  in  those  living  fires."  Augustine  argues  at  great 
length  and  with  ingenious  varieties  of  reasoning  to  show  how  the  mate- 
rial bodies  of  the  dnnmed  may  withstand  annihilation  in  everlasting 
fire.'  Similar  assertions,  which  cannot  be  figuratively  explained,  are 
made  by  Irenpeus,  Jerome,  Athanasius,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura, 
Gerson,  Bernard,  and  indeed  by  almost  all  the  Christian  writers.  Origen, 
who  was  a  Platonist,  and  a  heretic  on  many  points,  was  severely  con- 
demned for  saying  that  the  fire  of  hell  was  inward  and  of  the  conscience, 
rather  than  outward  and  of  the  body.  For  the  strict  materiality  of  the 
fire  of  hell  we  might  adduce  volumes  of  authorities  from  nearly  every 
province  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Barrow  asserts  that  "our  bodies  will  be 
afflicted  continually  by  a  sulphureous  flame,  piercing  the  inmost  sinews." 
John  Whitaker  thinks  "the  bodies  of  the  damned  will  be  all  salted  with 
fire,  so  tempered  and  prepared  as  to  burn  the  more  fiercely  and  yet  never 
consume."  Jeremy  Taylor  teaches  that  "this  temporal  fire  is  but  a 
painted  fire  in  respect  of  that  penetrating  and  real  fire  in  hell."  Jona- 
than Edwards  soberly  and  believingly  writes  thus: — "The  world  will 
probably  be  converted  into  a  great  lake  or  liquid  globe  of  fire, — a  vast 
ocean  of  fire,  in  which  the  wicked  shall  be  overwhelmed,  which  will 
always  bo  in  tempest,  in  which  they  shall  be  tost  to  and  fro,  having  no 
rest  day  or  night,  vast  waves  or  billows  of  fire  continually  rolling  over 
their  heads,  of  which  they  shall  forever  be  full  of  a  quick  sense  within 
and  without:  their  heads,  their  eyes,  their  tongues,  their  hands,  their 
feet,  their  loins,  and  their  vitals  shall  forever  be  fi^ll  of  a  glowing,  melting 
"-  —  II 
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fire,  fierce  enough  to  melt  the  very  rocks  and  elements ;  and  also  they 
shall  eternally  be  full  of  the  most  quick  and  lively  sense  to  feel  the 
torments ;  not  for  one  minute,  nor  for  one  day,  nor  for  one  age,  nor  for 
two  ages,  nor  for  a  hundred  ages,  nor  for  ten  thousands  of  millions  of 
ages  one  after  another,  but  for  ever  and  ever,  without  any  end  at  all,  and 
never,  never  be  delivered."^  Calvin  says,  "Iterum  queero,  unde  factum 
est,  ut  tot  gentes  una  cum  liheris  eorum  in/atitibus  ffiternee  morti  involveret 
lapsus  AdcB  absque  remedio,  nisi  quia  Deo  ita  visum  est?  Decretum 
horribile  fateor."'  Outraged  humanity  before  the  contemplation  cries, 
"0  God,  hoiTor  hath  overwhelmed  me,  for  thou  art  represented  as  an 
omnii)otent  Fiend."  It  is  not  the  Father  of  Christ,  but  his  Antagonist, 
whose  face  glares  down  over  such  a  scene  as  that !  The  above  diabolical 
passage — at  the  recital  of  which  from  the  pulpit,  Edwards's  biographers 
tell  us,  "whole  congregations  shuddered  and  simultaneously  rose  to  their 
feet,  smiting  their  breasts,  weeping  and  groaning*' — ^is  not  the  arbitrary 
exaggeration  of  an  individual,  but  a  fair  representation  of  the  actual 
tenets  and  vividly  held  faith  of  the  Puritans.  It  is  also,  in  all  its  uncom- 
promising literality,  a  direct  and  inevitable  part  of  the  system  of  doc- 
trine which,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  professedly  prevails  throughout 
Christendom  at  this  hour.  We  know  most  persons  will  hesitato  at  this 
statement;  but  let  them  look  at  the  logic  of  the  case  in  the  light  of  its 
history,  and  they  must  admit  the  correctness  of  the  assertion.  Weigh 
the  following  propositions,  the  accuracy  of  which  no  one,  we  suppose, 
will  question,  and  it  will  appear  at  once  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
avoiding  the  conclusion. 

First,  it  is  the  established  doctrine  of  Christendom  that  no  one  can  be 
saved  without  a  supernatural  regeneration,  or  sincere  foith  in  the  vicari- 
ous atonement,  or  valid  reception  of  sacramental  grace  at  the  hands  of  a 
priest,— conditions  which  it  is  not  possible  that  one  in  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  whole  human  race  has  fulfilled.  Secondly,  it  is  the  estor 
blished  doctrine  of  Christendom  that  there  will  be  a  general  day  of 
judgment,  when  all  men  will  bo  raised  in  the  same  bodies  which  they 
originally  occupied  on  earth,  when  Christ  and  his  angels  will  visibly 
descend  from  heaven,  separate  the  elect  from  the  reprobate,  summon 
the  sheep  to  the  blissful  pastures  on  the  right  hand,  but 

"Proclaim 
The  flocks  of  goats  to  folds  of  flame." 

The  world  is  to  be  burnt  up,  and  the  damned,  restored  to  their  bodies, 
are  to  be  driven  into  the  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  them.  The  resur- 
rection of  the  bodi/y — still  held  in  all  Christendom, — taken  in  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  associated  scheme,  necessitates  the  belief  in  the 
materiality  of  the  torments  of  hell.  That  eminent  living  divine.  Dr. 
Gardiner  Spring,  says,  "  The  souls  of  all  who  have  died  in  their  sins  are 

-■  ■" 
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in  hell;  and  thero  their  bodies  too  will  bo  after  the  resurrection."* 
Mr.  Spurgeon  also,  in  his  graphic  and  fearful  sermon  on  the  "  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Dead/'  uses  the  following  language: — **  When  thou  diest,  thy 
soul  will  be  tormented  alone ;  that  will  be  a  hell  for  it :  but  at'  the  day 
of  judgment  thy  body  will  join  thy  soul,  and  then  thou  wilt  have  twin- 
hells,  thy  soul  sweating  drops  of  blood,  and  thy  body  sufifused  with 
agony.  In  fire  exactly  like  that  which  wo  have  on  earth  thy  body  will 
lie,  asbestos-like,  forever  unconsumed,  all  thy  veins  roads  for  the  feet  of 
pain  to  travel  on,  every  nerve  a  string  on  which  the  devil  shall  forever 
play  his  diabolical  tune  of  Hell's  Unutterable  Lament!''  And,  if  this 
doctrine  be  true,  no  ingenuity,  however  fertile  in  expedients  and  however 
fiendish  in  cruelty,  can  possibly  devise  emblems  and  paint  pictures  half 
terrific  enough  to  present  in  imagination  and  equal  in  moral  impression 
what  the  reality  will  be  to  the  suflerers.  It  is  easy  to  speak  or  hear  the 
word  **  hell ;"  but  to  analyze  its  significance  and  realize  it  in  a  sensitive  fanqy 
is  difHcult ;  and  whenever  it  is  done  the  fruit  is  madness,  as  the  bedlams 
of  the  world  are  shrieking  in  testimony  at  this  instant.  The  Revivalist 
preachers,  so  far  from  exaggerating  the  frightful  contents  latent  in  the 
I>revalent  dogma  concerning  hell,  have  never  been  able— and  no  man  is 
able — to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  its  legitimate  deductions.  Edwards 
is  right  in  declaring,  '*  After  we  have  said  our  utmost  and  thought  our 
utmost,  all  that  we  have  said  and  thought  is  but  a  fairU  shadow  of  the 
reality."  Think  of  yourselves,  seized,  just  as  you  are  now,  and  flung 
into  the  roaring,  glowing  furnace  of  eternity ;  think  of  such  torture  for 
an  instant,  multiply  it  by  infinity,  and  then  say  if  any  words  can  convey 
the  proper  force  of  impression.  It  is  true  these  intolerable  details  are 
merely  latent  and  unai)preciated  by  the  multitude  of  believers;  and 
when  one,  roused  to  fanaticism  by  earnest  contemplation  of  his  creed, 
dares  to  proclaim  its  logical  consequences  and  to  exhort  men  accord- 
ingly, they  shrink,  and  charge  him  with  excess.  But  they  should  beware 
ere  they  repudiate  the  literal  horrors  of  the  historic  orthodox  doctrine 
for  any  figurative  and  moral  views  accommodated  to  the  advanced  reason 
and  refinement  of  tlie  times, — beware  how  such  an  abandonment  of  a 
part  of  their  system  afl'ccts  the  rest. 

Give  up  the  material  fire,  and  you  lose  the  bodily  resurrection.  Re- 
nounce the  bodily  resurrection,  and  away  goes  the  visible  coming  of 
Christ  to  a  general  judgment.  Abandon  the  general  judgment,  and  the 
climacteric  completion  of  the  Church-scheme  of  redemption  is  wanting. 
Mar  the  wholeness  of  the  redemption-plan,  and  farewell  to  the  incarnation 
and  vicarious  atonement.  Neglect  the  vicarious  atonement,  and  down 
crumbles  the  hollow  and  broken  shell  of  the  popular  theology  helplessly 
into  its  grave.  The  old  literal  doctrine  of  a  material  hell,  however 
awful  its  idea,  as  it  has  been  set  forth  in  fiaming  views  and  threats  by- 
all  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  Church,  must  be  uncomprO' 
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misingly  clung  to,  else  the  whole  popular  system  of  theology  will  be 
mutilated,  shattered,  and  lost  from  sight.  The  theological  leaders  un- 
derstand this  perfectly  well,  and  for  the  most  part  they  act  accordingly^ 
We  have  now  under  our  hand  numerous  extracts,  from  writings  published 
within  the  last  ^ve  years  by  highly-influential  dignitaries  in  the  different 
denominations,  which  for  frightfulness  of  outline  and  coloring,  and  for 
unshrinking  assertions  of  literality,  will  compare  with  those  already 
quoted.  Especially  read  the  following  description  of  this  kind  from 
John  Henry  Newman: — 

"Oh,  terrible  moment  for  the  soul,  when  it  suddenly  finds  itself  at  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ, — ^when  the  Judge  speaks  and  consigns  it  to  the 
jailers  till  it  shall  pay  the  endless  debt  which  lies  against  it !  *  Impossi- 
ble !  I  a  lost  soul  ?  I  separated  from  hope  and  from  peace  forever  ?  It  is 
not  I  of  whom  the  Judge  so  spake  I  There  is  a  mistake  somewhere; 
Christ,  Savior,  hold  thy  hand :  one  minute  to  explain  it !  My  name  is 
Demas :  I  am  but  Demas, — not  Judas,  or  Nicholas,  or  Alexander,  or  Phile- 
tus,  or  Diotrephes.  What!  eternal  pain  for  me?  Impossible!  it  shall  not 
be  V  And  the  poor  soul  struggles  and  wrestles  in  the  grasp  of  the  mighty 
demon  which  has  hold  of  it,  and  whose  every  touch  is  torment.  '  Oh, 
atrocious !'  it  shrieks,  in  agony,  and  in  anger  too, — as  if  the  very  keen- 
ness of  the  infliction  were  a  proof  of  its  ir^'ustice.  '  A  second !  and  a 
third !  I  can  bear  no  more !  Stop,  horrible  fiend !  give  over :  I  am  a  man, 
and  not  such  as  thou !  I  am  not  food  for  thee,  or  sport  for  thee !  I  have 
been  taught  religion ;  I  have  had  a  conscience ;  I  have  a  cultivated 
mind ;  I  am  well  versed  in  science  and  art ;  I  am  a  philosopher,  or  a 
poet,  or  a  shrewd  observer  of  men,  or  a  hero,  or  a  statesman,  or  an 
orator,  or  a  man  of  wit  and  humor.  Nay,  I  have  received  the  grace  of 
the  Redeemer ;  I  have  attended  the  sacraments  for  years ;  I  have  been  a 
Catholic  from  a  child ;  I  died  in  communion  with  the  Church :  nothing, 
nothing  which  I  have  ever  been,  which  I  have  ever  seen,  bears  any  re- 
semblance to  thee,  and  to  the  flame  and  stench  which  exhale  from  thee : 
so  I  defy  thee,  and  abjure  thee,  0  enemy  of  man !' 

**  Alas !  poor  soul !  and,  whilst  it  thus  fights  with  that  destiny  which  it 
has  brought  upon  itself  and  those  companions  whom  it  has  chosen,  the 
man's  name  perhaps  is  solemnly  chanted  forth,  and  his  memory  decently 
cherished,  among  his  friends  on  earth.  Men  talk  of  him  from  time  to 
time ;  they  appeal  to  his  authority ;  they  quote  his  words ;  perhaps  they 
even  raise  a  monument  to  his  name,  or  write  his  history.  *  So  compre- 
hensive a  mind !  such  a  power  of  throwing  liglit  on  a  perplexed  subject 
and  bringing  conflicting  ideas  or  facts  into  harmony !'  '  Such  a  speech  it 
was  that  he  made  on  such  and  such  an  occasion:  I  happened  to  be 
present,  and  never  shall  forget  it ;'  or,  '  A  great  personage,  whom  some 
of  us  knew ;'  or,  *  It  was  a  rule  with  a  very  worthy  and  excellent  friend 
of  mine,  now  no  more ;'  or,  *  Never  was  his  equal  in  society, — so  just  in 
his  remarks,  so  lively,  so  versatile,  so  unobtrusive  ;'  or,  *  So  great  a  bene- 
factor to  his  country  and  to  his  kind ;'  or,  '  Ilis  philosophy  so  profound.' 
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Oh,  vanity  !  vanity  of  vanities!  all  is  vanity !  What  profiteth  it?  Whai 
profiteth  it?  His  soul  is  in  hell,  0  ye  cIMrcn  of  men  !  While  thus  ye  speak, 
his  soul  is  in  (he  beginning  of  those  torments  in  which  his  body  unll  soon  have  part, 
and  which  will  never  die  /*'** 

Some  theologians  do  not  hesitate,  even  now,  to  say  that  "  in  hell  the 
bodies  of  tlie  <lamned  shall  be  ncaled,  as  we  speak  of  glass,  so  as  to  en- 
dure the  fire  without  being  annihilated  thereby."  "  Made  of  the  nature 
of  salamanders,"  they  shall  be  "  immortal  kept  to  feel  immortal  fire." 
Well  may  we  take  up  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  and  cry  out  of  the  bottom- 
less  depths  of  disgust  and  anguish,  **  I  am  overwhelmed  with  horror !" 

Holding  this  abhorrent  mass  of  representations,  so  grossly  carnal  and 
fearful,  up  in  the  free  light  of  to-day,  it  cannot  stand  the  test  of  honest 
and  resolute  inquiry.  It  exists  only  by  timid,  unthinking  sufferance.  It 
is  kept  alive,  among  the  superstitious  vestiges  of  the  outworn  and  out- 
grown past,  only  by  the  power  of  tradition,  authority,  and  custom.  In 
refutation  of  it  we  shall  not  present  here  a  prolonged  detail  of  learned 
researches  and  logical  processes ;  for  that  would  be  useless  to  those  who 
are  enslaved  to  the  foregone  conclusions  of  a  cree<l  and  possessed  by 
invulnerable  prejudices,  while  those  who  are  thoughtful  and  candid  can 
make  such  investigations  themselves.  We  shall  merely  state,  in  a  few 
clear  and  brief  propositions,  the  results  in  which  we  suppose  all  free  and 
enlightened  minds  who  have  adequately  studied  the  subject  now  agree, 
leaving  the  reader  to  weigh  these  propositions  for  himself,  with  such 
further  examination  as  inclination  and  op2)ortunity  may  cause  him  to 
bestow  upon  the  matter. 

We  reject  the  common  belief  of  Cliristians  in  a  hell  which  is  a  local 
prison  of  fire  where  the  wicked  are  to  be  tortured  by  material  instru- 
ments, on  the  following  grounds,  appealing  to  God  for  the  reverential 
sincerity  of  our  convictions,  and  appealing  to  reason  for  their  truth. 
First,  the  supposition  that  hell  is  an  enormous  region  in  the  hollow  of 
the  earth  is  a  remnant  of  ancit^nt  ignorance,  a  fancy  of  poets  who  mag- 
nified the  grave  into  Hades,  a  tliought  of  geogi*aphers  who  supposed  the 
earth  to  be  flat  and  surrounded  by  a  brazen  expanse  bright  above  and 
black  beneath.  Secondly,  the  soul,  on  leaving  the  body,  is  a  spiritual 
substance,  if  it  bo  any  substance  at  all,  eluding  our  senses  and  all  the 
instruments  of  science.  Therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  cannot  be 
chained  in  a  dungeon,  nor  be  cogniamt  of  suffering  from  material  fire  or 
other  physical  infliction,  but  its  woes  must  be  moral  and  inward;  and  the 
figment  that  its  former  fleshly  body  is  to  be  restored  to  it  is  utterly  in. 
credible,  being  an  absurdity  in  science,  and  not  affirmed,  as  we  believe,  in 
Scrij^turo.  Thirdly,  the  imagery  of  a  subterranean  hell  of  fire,  brimstone-, 
and  undying  worms,  as  used  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,"  is 
the  same  as  that  drawn  from  heathen  sources  with  modifications  and  em- 
ployed by  the  Pharisees  before  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  disciples ;  and 
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we  tnust  therefore,  since  neither  Persians  nor  Pharisees  were  inspired, 
eitlier  luppose  that  this  imagery  was  adopted  by  the  apostles  figuratively 
to  convey  moral  truths,  or  else  that  they  were  left,  in  common  with  their 
countrymen,  at  leeist  partially  under  the  dominion  of  the  errors  of  their 
time.  Thus  in  every  alternative  we  deny  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 
IS,  or  ever  will  be,  an  abode  of  souls,  full  of  fire,  a  hell  in  which  the 
damned  are  to  be  confined  and  physically  tormented. 

The  elements  of  the  popular  doctiune  of  future  punishment  which  we 
thus  r^ect  are  the  falsities  contributed  by  superstition  and  the  priestly 
fipirit.  The  truths  remaining  in  the  doctrine,  furnished  by  conscience, 
reason,  and  Scripture,  we  will  next  exhibit,  in  order  not  to  dismiss  this 
head,  on  the  nature  of  future  punishment,  with  negations.  What  is  the 
real  character  of  the  retributions  in  the  future  state?  We  do  not  think 
they  are  necessarily  connected  with  any  peculiar  locality  or  e^entially 
dependent  on  any  external  circumstances.  As  Milton  says,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  best  theologians,  *'To  banish  forever  into  a  local  hell,  whether 
in  the  air,  or  in  the  centre,  or  in  that  uttermost  and  bottomless  gulf  of 
chaos  deeper  from  holy  bliss  than  the  world's  diameter  multiplied,  they 
thought  not  a  punishment  so  proper  and  proportionate  for  God  to  inflict 
as  to  punish  sin  with  sin.'' 

God  does  not  arbitrarily  stretch  forth  his  arm,  like  an  enraged  and 
vindictive  man,  and  take  direct  vengeance  on  offenders ;  but  by  his  im- 
mutable laws,  permeating  all  beings  and  governing  all  worlds,  evil  is, 
and  brings,  its  own  punishment.  The  intrinsic  substances  and  forces  of 
character  and  their  organized  correlations  with  the  realities  of  eternity, 
the  ruling  principles,  habits,  and  love  of  the  soul,  as  they  stand  affected 
towards  the  world  to  which  they  go, — these  are  the  conditions  on  which 
experience  depends,  herein  is  the  hiding  of  retribution.  "Each  one," 
aa  Origen  says,  "  kindles  the  flame  of  his  own  appropriate  fire."  Superior 
spirits  must  look  on  a  corrupted  human  soul  with  a  sorrow  similar,  though 
infinitely  profounder,  to  that  with  which  the  lapidary  contemplates  a 
splendid  pearl  with  a  dark  flaw  in  its  centre.  The  Koran  says,  "Men 
sleep  while  they  live,  and  when  they  die  they  wake."  The  sudden  in- 
fliction of  pain  in  the  future  state  comes  from  the  sudden  unveiling  of 
secrets,  quickening  of  the  moral  consciousness,  and  exposure  of  the 
naked  soul's  fitnesses  to  the  spiritual  correspondences  of  its  deserts.  It 
IS  said, — 

"Death  does 
Avnj  dlsgniie:  iodIii  see  each  other  clear, 
At  one  glaoce,  as  two  drops  of  rain  in  air 
Ifigbt  kick  into  each  other  bad  they  life." 

The  quality  of  the  soul's  character  decides  the  elements  of  the  soul's 
life ;  and,  as  this  becomes  known  on  crossing  the  death-drawn  line  of 
futurity,  conscious  retribution  then  arises  in  the  guilty.  This  is  a  retri- 
bution which  is  reasonable,  moral,  unavoidable,  before  which  we  may 
w&Il  pause  and  tremble.    The  great  moral  of  it  is  that  we  should  not  so 
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much  dread  being  thrust  into  an  eternal  hell  as  we  should  fear  carryiag 
a  hell  with  us  when  we  go  into  eternity.  It  is  not  so  bad  to  be  tn  hell 
as  to  be  forced  truly  to  say, — 

"Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  helL" 

If  these  general  ideas  are  correct,  it  follows — even  as  all  common  sense 
and  reflection  affirm — that  every  real  preparation  for  death  and  for  what 
is  to  succeed  must  be  an  ingrained  characterUtiCf  and  cannot  consist  in  a 
mere  opimon^  mood,  or  act.  Here  we  strike  at  one  of  the  shallowest  errors, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  rooted  superatitions,  of  the  world. 
Throughout  the  immense  kingdoms  of  the  East,  where  the  Brahmanic 
and  Buddhist  religions  hold  sway  over  six  hundred  millions  of  men,  the 
notion  of  yadamnna — that  is,  the  merit  instantaneously  obtained  when 
at  the  point  of  death — fully  prevails.  They  suppose  that  in  that  moment, 
regardless  of  their  former  lives  and  of  their  present  characters,  by  bring- 
ing the  mind  and  the  heart  into  certain  momentary  states  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  meditating  on  certain  objects  or  repeating  certain  sacred 
words,  they  can  suddenly  obtain  exemption  from  punishment  in  their 
next  life."  The  notion  likewise  obtains  almost  universally  among  Chris- 
tians,  incredible  as  it  may  seem.  With  the  Romanists,  who  are  three- 
fourths  of  the  Cliristian  world,  it  is  a  most  prominent  doctrine,  every- 
where vehemently  proclaimed  and  acted  on:  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
sacrament  of  extreme  unction,  whereby,  on  submission  to  the  Cliurch 
and  confession  to  a  priest,  the  venal  sins  of  the  dying  man  are  forgiven, 
purgatory  avoided  or  lessened,  and  heaven  made  sure.  The  ghost  of 
the  King  of  DiMuniirk  complains  most  of  the  unwarned  suddennets  of 
n  his  nmrtUT. — not  of  the  murder  itself,  but  of  its  suddenness,  wliich  let! 
him  no  opjiortunity  to  save  his  soul : — 

**  SWpiiig,  WA<«  T  by  A  brother's  hand 
Cut  off  even  in  tlic  blofWHim  of  my  tin, 
Vnb<Hi(H«ril,  dimpiKiinted,  unancl'd; 
No  reckoning  nindo,  but  tteiit  to  my  accocint 
With  all  my  imperfocUond  on  my  head.** 

Hamlet,  urged  by  supernatural  solicitings  to  vengeance,  finds  his 
murderous  uncle  on  his  knees  at  prayer.  Stealing  behind  him  with 
drawn  sword,  he  is  about  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  when  the  thought 
occurs  to  him  that  the  guilty  man,  if  killed  when  at  his  devotions,  would 
surely  go  to  heaven;  and  so  he  refrains  until  a  different  opportunity. 
For  to  send  to  heaven  the  villain  who  had  slain  his  father, — 

•*  That  would  be  hire  and  mlnry,  not  revenge, 
lie  took  my  bther  grossly  fiiU  of  bread, 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May; 
And  how  his  audit  stands  who  knows  save  IleaTenf 
But,  in  our  circumstance  and  conrso  of  thought, 
'Tls  heavy  with  him.    And  am  I  then  revenged 
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To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  bit  soul. 

When  he  is  fit  and  aeuon'd  for  his  pMsage? 

No;  but  when  he  ia  drunk,  asleep,  enraged. 

Or  in  the  iDCvstuous  pleasures  of  his  iMd, 

At  gaming,  swearing,  or  about  some  act 

That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in't : 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  beaTCD, 

And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd  and  Mack 

As  hell,  whereto  it  goes/' 

This,  though  poetry,  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  medieBval  faith  held 
by  all  Christendom  in  sober  prose.  The  same  train  of  thought  latently 
imderlies  the  feelings  of  most  Protestants  too,  though  it  is  true  any  one 
would  now  shrink  from  expressing  it  with  such  frankness  and  horrible 
gusto.  But  what  else  means  the  minute  morbid  anatomy  of  death-beds, 
the  prurient  curiosity  to  know  how  the  dying  one  bore  himself  in  the 
solemn  passage?  How  commonly,  if  one  dies  without  physical  anguish, 
and  with  the  artificial  exultations  of  a  fanatic,  rejoiceful  auguries  are 
drawn!  if  he  dies  in  physical  suffering,  and  with  apparent  regret,  a 
gloomy  verdict  is  rendered!  It  is  superstition,  absurdity,  and  injustice, 
all.  Not  the  accidental  physical  conditions,  not  the  transient  emotions, 
with  which  one  passes  from  the  earth,  can  decide  his  fate,  but  the  real 
good  or  evil  of  his  soul,  the  genuine  fitness  or  unfitness  of  his  soul,  his 
soul's  inherent  merits  of  bliss  or  bale.  There  is  no  time  nor  power  in 
the  instant  of  death,  by  any  magical  legerdemain,  to  turn  away  the  im- 
pending retributions  of  wickedness  and  guilt.  What  is  right,  within  the 
conditions  of  Infinite  wisdom  and  gooilness,  will  be  done  in  spite  of  all 
traditional  juggles  and  spasmodic  spiritual  attitudinizations.  What  can 
it  avail  that  a  most  vile  and  hardened  wretch,  when  dying,  convulsed 
with  fright  and  possessed  with  superstition,  compels,  or  strives  to  compel, 
a  certain  sentiment  into  his  soul,  conjures,  or  tries  to  conjure,  his  mind 
into  the  relation  of  belief  towards  a  certain  ancient  and  abstract  dogma? 

"  Yet  I>e  seen  men  who  meant  not  ill, 
Compelling  doctrine  out  of  death. 
With  hell  and  heaven  acutely  poised 
Upon  the  turning  of  a  breath.** 

Cruelly  racking  the  soul  with  useless  probes  of  theological  questions 
and  statements,  they  stand  by  the  dying  to  catch  the  words  of  his  last 
breath,  and,  in  perfect  consistence  with  their  faith,  they  pronounce  sen- 
tence accordingly.  If,  as  the  pallid  lips  faintly  close,  they  hear  the 
magic  words,  "I  put  my  trust  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,"  up  goes 
the  soul  to  heaven.  If  they  hear  the  less  stereotyped  words,  "I  have 
trie<l  to  do  as  well  as  I  could :  I  hope  God  will  be  merciful  towards  me 
and  receive  me,"  down  goes  the  soul  to  hell.  Strange  and  cruel  super- 
stition, that  imagines  God  to  act  towards  men  only  according  to  the  eva- 
nescent temper  and  technical  phrase  with  which  they  leave  the  world! 
The  most  popular  English  preacher  of  the  present  day,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  Hifter  referring  to  the  fable  that  those  before  whom  Perseus 
held  the  head  of  Medusa  were  turned  into  stone  in  the  very  act  and 
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posture  of  the  moment  when  they  saw  it,  says,  "Death  is  such  a  power. 
"What  I  am  when  death  is  held  before  me,  that  I  must  be  forever.  When 
my  spirit  goes,  if  God  finds  me  hymning  his  praise,  I  shall  hymn  it  in 
heaven:  dotli  he  find  me  breathing  out  oaths,  I  shall  follow  up  those 
oaths  in  hell.     Ajt  I  lUcy  so  s/ui/l  I  live  eicrncdly!*'^"^ 

No:  the  true  preparation  for  death  and  the  invisible  realm  of  souls  is 
not  the  eager  adoption  of  an  opinion,  the  hurried  assumption  of  a  mood, 
or  the  frightened  porformant-e  of  an  outward  act:  it  is  the  patient 
culture  of  the  mind  with  truth,  the  pious  purification  of  the  heart  with 
disinterested  love,  the  consecrated  training  of  the  life  in  lioliness,  the 
growth  of  the  soul  in  habits  of  righteousness,  faith,  and  charity,  the 
organization  of  divine  principles  into  character.  Every  real  preparation 
of  the  soul  for  death  mu.st  be  a  characteristic  rightly  related  to  the  im- 
mortal realities  to  which  death  is  the  introduction  of  the  soul.  An  evil 
soul  is  not  thrust  into  a  physical  and  fiery  hell,  fenced  in  and  roofed  over 
from  the  universal  common  ;  but  it  is  revealed  to  itself,  and  consciously 
enters  on  retributive  relations.  In  the  spiritual  world,  whither  all  go  at 
death,  we  suppose  that  like  perceives  like,  and  thus  are  they  saved  or 
damned,  having,  by  the  natural  attraction  and  elective  seeing  of  their 
virtues  or  vices,  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  or  the  horrid  vision  of  iniquity 
and  terror. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  is  a  bounded  shape  so  vast  as  to  fill 
the  entire  circuits  of  the  creation.  Spirit  transcends  the  categories  of 
body,  and  it  is  absurd  to  apply  the  language  of  finite  things  to  the  illimit- 
able One,  except  symbolically.  When  wo  die,  we  do  not  sink  or  soar 
to  the  realm  of  spirits,  but  are  in  it,  at  once,  everywhere;  and  the  result- 
ing experience  will  depend  on  the  prevailing  elements  of  our  moral 
being.  If  we  are  bad,  our  badness  is  our  banishment  from  God  ;  if  we 
are  good,  our  goodness  is  our  union  with  God.  In  every  world  the  true 
nature  and  law  of  retribution  lie  in  the  recoil  of  conduct  on  character, 
and  the  assimilated  results  ensuing.  Take  a  soul  that  is  saturated  with 
the  rottenness  of  depravity  into  the  core  of  heaven,  and  it  is  in  the 
heart  of  hell  still.  Take  a  soul  that  is  compacted  of  divine  realities  to 
the  very  bottom  of  hell,  and  heaven  is  with  it  there. 

We  are  treading  on  eternity,  and  infinitude  is  all  around  us.  Now, 
as  well  as  hereafter,  to  us,  the  universe  is  action,  the  soul  is  r«.>action, 
experience  is  the  resultant.  Death  but  unveils  the  factfi.  Pass  th^t 
great  crisis,  in  the  passage  becoming  conscious  of  universal  realities  and 
of  individual  relations  to  them,  and  the  Father  will  say  to  the  dis- 
cordant soul,  "  Alienated  one,  incapable  of  my  embrace,  change  and 
come  to  me;"  to  the  harmonious  soul,  "Son,  thou  art  ever  with  m*», 
and  all  that  I  have  is  thine.*' 

Having  thus  considered  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  future  punish- 
ments, it  now  remains  to  discuss  the  question  concerning  their  duration. 


It  Sermons,  3d  S«ric!i,  Sermon  XIV.,  Thoughts  on  the  Laat  BatUtt. 
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The  fact  of  a  just  and  varied  punishment  for  souls  we  firmly  believe  in. 
The  particulars  of  it  in  the  future,  or  the  degrees  of  its  continuance,  we 
think,  are  concealed  from  the  present  knowledge  of  man.  These  details 
ire  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  settle  much  ab9ut.  We  have  but  three 
general  convictions  on  the  subject.  First,  that  these  punishments  will 
be  experienced  in  accordance  with  those  righteous  and  inmost  laws  which 
indestructibly  express  the  mind  of  God  and  rule  the  universe,  and  will  not 
"be  vindictively  inflicted  through  arbitrary  external  penalties.  Secondly, 
that  they  will  be  accurately  tempered  to  the  just  deserts  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  individual  sufferers.  And  thirdly,  that  they  will  be  alle- 
viated, remedial,  and  limited,  not  unmitigated,  hopeless,  and  endless. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  thoughts  perhaps  enough  has  already  been 
said,  and  .the  second  and  third  may  be  discussed  together.    Our  business, 
therefore,  in  the  remainder  of  this  dissertation,  is  to  disprove,  if  truth 
In  the  hands  of  reason  and  conscience  will  enable  us  to  disprove,  the 
popular  dogma  which  asserts  that  the  state  of  the  condemned  departed 
is  a  state  of  complete  damnation  ahsol\Uely  eternal.    Against  that  form  of  repre- 
senting future  punishment  which  makes  it  unlimited  by  conceiving  the 
destiny  of  the  soul  to  be  an  eternal  progress,  in  which  their  initiative 
steps  of  good  or  evil  in  this  life  place  different  souls  under  advantages 
or  disadvantages  never  relatively  to  be  lost,  we  have  nothing  to  object. 
It  is  reasonable,  in  unison  with  natural  law,  and  not  frightful."    But  we 
are  to  deal,  if  we  fairly  can,  a  refutation  against  the  doctrine  of  an 
iniense  endless  misery  for  the  wicked,  as  that  doctrine  is  prevailingly  taught 
and  received. 

The  advocates  of  eternal  damnation  primarily  plant  themselves  upon 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  say  that  there  the  voice  of  an  infallible  in- 
spiration from  heaven  asserts  it.  First  of  all,  let  us  examine  this  ground, 
and  see  if  they  do  not  stand  there  only  upon  erroneous  premises  sus- 
tained by  prejudices.  In  the  beginning,  then,  we  submit  to  candid  minds 
that,  if  the  literal  eternity  of  future  torment  he  proclaimed  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  revelation  contained  in  that  volume ; 
it  is  not  a  truth  revealed  by  inspiration ;  and  that  we  maintain  for  this 
reason.  The  same  representations  of  the  everlasting  duration  of  future 
punishment  in  hell,  the  same  expressions  for  an  unlimited  duration, 
which  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  were  previously  employed  by  the 
Hindus,  Greeks,  and  Pharisees,  who  were  not  inspired,  but  must  have 
drawn  the  doctrine  from  fallible  sources.  Now,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  as 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  expressions,  when  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  were  employed  by  the  Saviour  and  the  evangelists  in  con- 
formity with  the  prevailing  thought  and  customary  phraseology  of  their 
time,  as  to  conclude  that  they  were  derived  from  an  unerring  inspiration. 
The  former  is  a  natural  and  reasonable  inference ;  the  latter  is  a  gratui- 
tous hypothesis  for  which  we  have  never  heard  of  any  evidence.     If  its 

u  Leasing,  Ueber  L«ibniti  too  den  Ewlgen  Stnfen. 
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advocates  will  honestly  attempt  really  to  prove  it,  we  are  convinced  they 
will  be  forced  to  renounce  it.  The  only  way  they  continue  to  hold  it  is 
by  taking  it  for  granted.  If,  therefore,  the  strict  eternity  of  future  woe  be 
declared  in  the  New  Testament,  we  regard  it  not  as  a  part  of  the  inspired 
utterance  of  Jesus,  but  as  an  error  which  crept  in  among  others  from 
the  surrounding  notions  of  a  benighted  pagan  age. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  we  do  not  admit  by  any  means  that  the  literal 
eternity  of  future  damnation  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  On  the  con- 
trar}',  we  deny  such  an  assertion,  for  several  reasons.  First,  we  argue 
from  the  usage  of  language  be/ore  the  New  Testament  was  written.  The 
Egyptians,  Hindus,  Greeks,  often  make  most  emphatic  use  of  phrases  de» 
daring  the  eternal  sufferings  of  the  wicked  in  hell ;  but  they  must  have 
meant  by  "eternal"  only  a  very  long  time,  because  a  fundamental  portion 
of  the  great  system  of  thought  on  which  their  religions  rested  was  the 
idea  of  recurring  epochs,  sundered  by  immense  periods  statedly  arriv- 
ing, when  all  things  were  restored,  the  hells  and  heavens  vanished 
away,  and  God  was  all  in  all.  If  the  representations  of  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  made  before  the  New  Testament  was  written* 
were  not  significant,  with  metaphysical  severity,  of  an  eternity  of  dura- 
tion, but  only,  with  popular  looseness,  of  an  extremely  long  period,  the 
same  may  be  true  of  the  similar  expressions  found  in  that  record. 

Secondly,  we  argue  from  the  usage  of  language  in  and  after  the  New 
Testament  age.  The  critics  have  collected,  as  any  one  desirous  may 
easily  find,  and  as  every  theological  scholar  well  knows,  scores  of  instances 
from  the  writings  of  authors  contemporary  with  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
and  succeeding  them,  where  the  Greek  word  for  "eternal"  is  used  popu- 
larly, not  strictly,  in  a  rhetorical,  not  in  a  philosophical,  sense,  not  de- 
noting a  duration  literally  endless,  but  one  verj'  prolonged.  In  all  Greek 
literature  the  word  is  undoubtedly  used  in  a  careless  and  qualified  sense 
at  least  a  hundred  times  where  it  is  use<l  once  with  its  close  etymological 
force.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  term.  The 
writer  of  the  "  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,"  at  the  close  of  every 
chapter,  describing  the  respective  patriarch's  death,  says,  "he  slept  the 
eternal  sleep,"  though  by  "eternal"  he  can  only  mean  a  duration  reach- 
ing to  the  time  of  the  resurrection,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  context. 
lamblichus  speaks  of  "  an  eternal  eternity  of  eternities."**  Origen,  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others,  the  fact  of  whose  belief  in  final  universal 
salvation  no  one  pretends  to  deny,  do  not  hesitate  with  earnestness  and 
frequency  to  affirm  the  "eternal"  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  hell. 
Now,  if  the  contemporaries  of  the  evangelists,  and  their  successors,  often 
used  the  word  "eternal"  popularly,  in  a  figurative,  limited  sense,  then  it 
may  be  so  employeii  when  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  in  oonnection 
with  the  future  pains  of  the  bad. 

Thirdly,  we  argue  from  the  phraseology  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
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representation  of  the  future  woe  of  the  condemned,  given  in  the  New 
Testament  itself,  that  its  authors  did  not  consciously  intend  to  proclaim 
the  rigid  endlessness  of  that  wocJ^  *'  These  shall  go  away  into  everlast- 
ing punishment."  Since  the  word  "  everlasting"  was  often  used  simply  to 
denote  a  long  period,  what  right  has  any  one  to  declare  that  here  it 
must  mean  an  absolutely  unending  duration  ?  How  does  any  one  know 
that  the  mind  of  Jesus  dialectically  grasped  the  metaphysical  notion  of  eternity 
and  deliberately  intended  to  express  it?  Certainly  the  intrinsic  proba- 
bilities are  all  the  other  way.  Such  a  conclusion  is  hardly  compatible 
with  the  highly  tropical  style  of  speech  employed  throughout  the  dis- 
course. Besides,  had  he  wished  to  convey  the  overwhelming  idea  that 
the  doom  of  the  guilty  would  be  strictly  irremediable,  their  anguish 
literally  infinite,  would  he  not  have  taken  pains  to  say  so  in  definite, 
guarded,  explained,  unmistakable  terms  ?  He  might  easily,  by  a  precise 
prosaic  utterance,  by  explanatory  circumlocutions,  have  placed  that 
thought  beyond  possibility  of  mistake. 

Fourthly,  we  have  an  intense  conviction  not  only  that  the  leaving  of 
such  a  doctrine  by  the  Savior  in  impenetrable  obscurity  and  uncertainty 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  of  his  deliberately  holding  it  in 
his  belief,  but  also  that  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  itself  is  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  very  essentials  of  his  teachings  and  spirit,  his  inmost 
convictions  and  life.  He  taught  the  infinite  and  unchangeable  goodness 
of  God:  confront  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery  with  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son.  He  taught  the  doctrine  of  unconquerable  forgiveness, 
without  apparent  qualification:  bring  together  the  doctrine  of  never- 
relenting  punishment  and  his  petition  on  the  cross,  "Father,  forgive 
them."  He  taught  that  at  the  great  judgment  heaven  or  hell  would  be 
allotted  to  men  according  to  their  lives ;  and  the  notion  of  endless  torment 
does  not  rest  on  the  demerit  of  sinful  deeds,  which  is  the  standard  of 
judgment  that  he  holds  up,  but  on  conceptions  concerning  a  totally 
depraved  nature,  a  God  inflamed  with  wrath,  a  vicarious  atonement 
rejected,  or  some  other  ethnic  tradition  or  ritual  consideration  equally 
foreign  to  his  mind  and  hostile  to  his  heart. 

Fifthly,  if  we  reason  on  the  popular  belief  that  the  letter  of  Scripture 
teaches  only  unerring  truth,  we  have  the  strongest  argument  of  all 
against  the  eternal  hopelessness  of  future  punishment.  The  doctrine  of 
Christ's  descent  to  hell  underlies  the  New  Testament.  We  are  told  that 
after  his  death  "he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison."  And 
again  we  read  that  "  the  gospel  was  preached  also  to  them  that  are  dead." 
This  New  Testament  idea  was  unquestionably  a  vital  and  important 
feature  in  the  apostolic  and  in  the  early  Christian  belief.  It  necessarily 
implies  that  there  is  probation,  and  that  there  may  be  salvation,  after 
death.     It  is  fatal  to  the  horrid  dogma  which  commands  all  who  enter 
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hell  to  abandon  every  gleam  of  hope,  utterly  and  forever.  The  symbolic 
force  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  descent  and  preaching  in  hell  is  this, — as 
Glider  says  in  his  "  Appearance  of  Christ  among  the  Dead," — ^that  the 
deepest  and  most  horrible  depth  of  damnation  is  not  too  deep  and  hor- 
rible for  the  pitying  love  which  wishes  to  save  the  lost:  even  into  the 
veriest  depth  of  hell  reaches  down  the  love  of  God,  and  his  beatific  call 
sounds  to  the  most  distant  distances.  There  is  no  outermost  darkness 
to  whi(  h  his  heavenly  and  all-conquering  light  cannot  shine.  The  book 
which  teaches  that  Clirist  went  even  into  hell  itself,  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost,  docs  not  teach  that  from  the  instant  of  death  the 
fate  of  the  wicked  is  irredeemably  fixed. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  reach  the  clear  conclusion  that  the  Cliristian 
Scrii)turcs  do  not  really  declare  the  hopeless  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment.** They  speak  popularly,  not  scientifically, — speak  in  metaphors 
which  cannot  be  analyzed  and  reduced  to  metaphysical  precision.  The 
subject  is  loft  with  fearful  warnings  in  an  impressive  obscurity.  There 
we  nmst  either  leave  it,  in  awe  and  faith,  undecided ;  or,  if  not  content 
to  do  that,  we  must  examine  and  decide  it  on  other  grounds  than  those 
of  traditional  authority,  and  with  other  instruments  than  those  of  textual 
interpretation. 

Let  us  next  sift  and  weigh  the  arguments  from  reason  by  which  the 
dogma  of  the  eternity  of  future  misery  is  respectively  defended  and 
assailed.  The  advocjites  of  it  have  sought  to  support  it  by  four  positions, 
which  are  such  entire  assumptions  that  only  a  word  will  be  requisite  to 
expose  each  of  them  to  logical  rejection.  First,  it  is  said  that  sin  is 
infinite  and  deserves  an  infinite  penalty  because  it  is  an  outrage  against 
an  infinite  being."  A  more  absurd  perversion  of  logic  than  this,  a  more 
glaring  violation  of  common  sense,  was  never  perpetrated.  It  directly 
reverses  the  facts  and  subverts  the  legitimate  inference.  Is  the  sin  mea- 
sured by  the  dignity  of  the  lawgiver,  or  by  the  responsibility  of  the  law- 
breaker ?  Does  justice  heed  the  wrath  of  the  offended,  or  the  guilt  of  the 
offender?  As  well  say  that  the  eye  of  man  is  infinite  because  it  looks  out 
into  infinite  space,  as  afi^rm  that  his  sin  is  infinite  because  committed 
against  an  infinite  God.  That  man  is  finite,  and  all  his  acts  finite,  and 
consequently  not  in  justice  to  be  punished  infinitely,  is  a  plain  statement 
of  fact  which  compels  assent.  All  else  is  empty  quibbling,  scliolastio 
jugglery.  The  ridiculousness  of  the  argument  is  amusingly  apparent  as 
presented  thus  in  an  old  Miracle-Play,  wherein  Justice  is  made  to  tell 
Mercy 

*'That  mnn,  haringv  offended  God  who  is  endlerae, 
His  endlcflse  puncheraent  therefore  may  neryr 


The  second  device  brought  forward  to  sustain  the  doctrine  in  question 

1*  BreUchneidcr,  in  his  Systeinatische  Entwirkelung  aller  in  der  Dogmatik  Torkoouiicnden  B^ 
grifle,  gives  the  literatim  of  this  subject  in  a  list  of  thirty-six  distinct  works.  Ssct.  138,  Swig' 
keit  der  HoUenstrafen. 
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IB  more  ingenious,  but  equally  arbitrary.  It  is  based  on  the  foreknowledge 
of  God.  He  foresaw  that  the  wicked,  if  allowed  to  live  on  earth  immor- 
tally in  freedom,  w^ould  go  on  forever  in  a  course  of  constant  sin.  They 
were  therefore  constructively  guilty  of  all  the  sin  which  they  would  have 
committed ;  but  he  saved  the  world  the  ravages  of  their  actual  crimes  by 
hurling  them  into  hell  beneath  the  endless  penalty  of  their  latent  infinite 
guilt.  In  reply  to  those  who  argue  thus,  it  is  obvious  to  ask,  whence  did 
they  learn  all  this?  There  is  no  such  scheme  drawn  up  or  hinted  in 
Scripture ;  and  surely  it  is  not  within  the  possible  discoveries  of  reason. 
Plainly,  it  is  not  a  known  premise  legitimating  a  result,  not  a  sound  argu- 
ment proving  a  conclusion:  it  is  merely  a  conceit,  devised  to  explain  and 
fortify  a  theory  already  embraced  from  other  considerations.  It  is  an 
imaginative  hypothesis  without  confirmation. 

Thirdly,  it  has  been  said  that  future  punishment  will  be  endless 
because  sin  will  be  so.  The  evil  soul,  growing  ever  more  evil,  getting  its 
habits  of  vice  and  passions  of  iniquity  more  deeply  infixed,  and  sur- 
rounded in  the  infernal  realm  with  all  the  incentives  to  wickedness,  will 
become  confirmed  in  depravity  beyond  all  power  of  cure,  and,  sinning 
forever,  be  necessarily  damned  and  tortured  forever.  The  same  objec- 
tion holds  to  this  argument  as  to  the  former.  Its  premises  are  daring 
assumptions  beyond  the  province  of  our  knowledge.  They  are  assump- 
tions, too,  contrary  to  analogy,  probability,  the  highest  laws  of  humanity, 
and  the  goodness  of  God.  Without  freedom  of  will  there  cannot  be  sin ; 
and  those  who  retain  moral  freedom  may  reform,  cease  to  do  evil  and 
learn  to  do  good.  There  are  invitations  and  opportunities  to  change 
from  evil  to  good  here:  why  not  hereafter?  The  will  is  free  now:  what 
shall  suddenly  paralyze  or  annihilate  that  freedom  when  the  soul  leaves 
the  body?  Why  may  not  such  amazing  revelations  be  made,  such  re- 
generating motives  be  brought  to  bear,  in  the  spiritual  world,  as  will  soften 
the  hardest,  convince  the  stubbornest,  and,  sooner  or  later,  transform 
and  redeem  the  worst?  It  is  true  the  law  of  sinful  habit  is  dark  and 
fearful ;  but  it  is  frequently  neutralized.  The  argument  as  the  support 
of  a  positive  dogma  is  void  because  itself  only  hypothetical. 

Some  have  tried  to  prove  eternal  condemnation  by  an  assumed  necessity 
of  moral  gravitation.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  loose  and  hasty  talk  afloat 
about  the  law  of  affinities  distributing  souls  hereafter  in  fitted  companies. 
Similar  characters  will  spontaneously  come  together.  The  same  qualities 
and  grades  of  sympathy  will  coalesce,  the  unlike  will  fly  apart.  And 
so  all  future  existence  will  be  arranged  in  circles  of  dead  equality  on 
stagnant  levels  of  everlasting  hopelessness  of  change.  The  law  of  spiritual 
attraction  is  no  such  force  as  that,  produces  no  such  results.  It  is  broken 
up  by  contrasts,  changes,  multiplicity  of  other  interacting  forces.  We 
are  not  only  drawn  by  affinity  to  those  like  ourselves,  but  often  still  more 
powerfully,  with  rebuking  and  redeeming  effect,  to  those  above  us  that  we 
may  become  like  them,  to  those  beneath  us  that  we  may  pity  and  help 
them.    The  law  of  affinity  is  not  in  moral  beings  a  simple  force  necessi- 
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tating  an  endless  uniformity  of  state,  but  a  complex  of  forces,  sometimes 
mingling  the  unlike  by  stimulants  of  wedded  similarity  and  contrast  to 
bless  and  advance  all,  now  punishing,  now  rewarding,  but  ever  finally  in- 
tended to  redeem.  Reasoning  by  sound  analogy,  the  heavens  and  hells 
of  the  future  state  are  not  monotonous  circles  each  filled  with  mutually 
reflecting  j)orsonalities,  but  one  fenceless  spiritual  world  of  distinctive, 
ever-varying  degrees,  sympathetic  and  contrasted  life,  circulating  fresh- 
ness, variety  of  attractions  and  repulsions,  divine  advancement. 

Finally,  it  is  maintained  by  many  that  endless  misery  is  the  fate  of  the 
reprobate  because  such  is  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God.  This  is  no 
argutpont,  but  a  desperate  assertion.  It  virtually  confesses  that  the  doc- 
trine cannot  be  defended  by  reason,  but  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  province 
of  wilful  faith.  A  host  of  gloomy  theologians  have  taken  this  ground 
as  the  forlorn  hope  of  their  belief.  The  damned  are  eternally  lost  because 
that  is  the  arbitrary  decree  of  God.  Those  who  thus  abandon  reason  for 
dogmatic  authority  and  trample  on  logic  with  mere  reiterated  assertion 
can  only  bo  met  with  the  flat  denial,  such  is  not  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of 
God.  Then,  as  far  as  argument  is  concerned,  the  controversy  ends  where 
it  began.  These  four  hypotheses  include  all  the  attempted  justifications 
of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  misery  that  we  have  ever  seen  offered  from 
the  stand-point  of  independent  thought.  We  submit  that,  considered 
as  proofs,  they  are  utterly  sophistical. 

There  are  three  great  arguments  in  refutation  of  the  endlessness  of 
future  punishment,  as  that  doctrine  is  commonly  held.  The  first  argu- 
ment is  ethical,  drawn  from  the  laws  of  right ;  the  second  is  theological, 
drawn  from  the  attributes  of  God;  tlie  third  is  experimental,  drawn  from 
the  principles  of  human  nature.  Wo  shall  subdivide  these  and  consider 
them  successively. 

In  the  first  place,  wo  maintain  that  the  popular  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  is  unjust,  because  it  overlooks  the  differences  in  the  sins  of 
men,  launching  on  all  whom  it  embraces  one  infinite  penalty  of  undis- 
criminating  damnation.  The  consistent  advocates  of  the  doctrine,  the 
boldest  creeds,  unflinchingly  avow  this,  and  defend  it  by  the  plea  that 
every  sin,  however  trivial,  is  equally  an  offence  against  the  law  of  the 
infinite  God  with  the  most  terrible  crime,  and  equally  merits  an  infinite 
punishment.  Thus,  by  a  metapliysical  quibble,  the  very  basis  of  morals 
is  overturned,  and  the  child  guilty  of  on  equivocation  through  fear  is 
put  on  a  level  with  the  pirate  guilty  of  robbery  and  murder  through  cold- 
blooded avarice  and  hate.  In  a  hell  wliere  all  are  plunged  in  physical 
fire  for  eternity  there  are  no  degrees  of  retribution,  though  the  degrees 
of  evil  and  demerit  are  os  numerous  and  various  as  the  individuals. 
The  Scriptures  say,  "Ever}'  man  shall  receive  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body:"  some  "shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes,"  others 
"with  few  stripes." 

The  first  principle  of  justice — exact  discrimination  of  judgment  accord- 
ing to  deeds  and  character — is  monstrously  violated  and  all  dUfferences 
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blotted  out  by  the  common  dogma  of  hell.  A  better  thought  is  shown 
in  the  old  Persian  legend  which  tells  that  God  once  permitted  Zoroaster 
to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  hell.  The  prophet  saw  many  in  grievous 
torments.  Among  the  rest,  he  saw  one  who  was  deprived  of  his  right 
foot.  Asking  the  meaning  of  this,  God  replied,  "  Yonder  sufferer  was  a 
king  who  in  his  whole  life  did  but  one  kind  action.  Passing  once  near 
a  dromedary  which,  tied  up  in  a  state  of  starvation,  was  vainly  striving  to 
reach  some  provender  placed  just  beyond  its  utmost  effort,  the  king 
with  his  right  foot  compassionately  kicked  the  fodder  within  the  poor 
beast's  reach.     That  foot  I  placed  in  heaven:  the  rest  of  him  is  here.'*" 

Again:  there  is  the  grossest  ii\justice  in  the  first  assumption  or  funda- 
mental ground  on  which  the  theory  we  are  opposing  rests.  That  theory 
does  not  teach  that  men  are  actually  damned  eternally  on  account  of 
their  own  personal  sins,  but  on  account  of  origaial  sin :  the  eternal  tortures 
of  hell  ore  the  transmitted  penalty  hurled  on  all  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  save  those  who  in  some  way  avoid  it,  in  consequence  of  his  primal 
transgression.  Language  cannot  characterize  with  too  much  severity, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  the  ii^justice,  the  immorality,  involved  in  this  scheme. 
The  belief  in  a  sin,  called  **oi^i(/inal"  entailed  by  one  act  of  one  pei-son 
upon  a  whole  immortal  race  of  countless  millions,  dooming  vast  mt\jorities 
of  them  helplessly  to  a  hopeless  torture-prison,  can  rest  only  on  a  sleep 
of  reason  and  a  delirium  of  conscience.  Such  a  '*  sin"  is  no  sin  at  all ; 
and  any  penalty  inflicted  on  it  would  not  be  the  necessary  severity  of  a 
holy  God,  but  a  species  of  gratuitous  vengeance.  For  sin,  by  the  very 
essence  of  ethics,  is  the  free,  intelligent,  wilful  violation  of  a  law  known 
to  be  right ;  and  every  punishment,  in  order  to  be  just,  must  be  the  suffer- 
ing deserved  by  the  intentional  fault,  the  personal  evil,  of  the  culprit 
himself.  The  doctrine  before  us  reverses  all  this,  and  sends  untold 
myriads  to  hell  forever  for  no  other  sin  than  that  of  simply  having  been 
bom  children  of  humanity.  Bom  totally  depraved,  hateful  to  God, 
helpless  through  an  irresistible  proclivity  to  sin  and  an  ineradicable 
aversion  to  evangelical  truth,  and  asked  to  save  themselves,  asked  by  a 
mockery  like  that  of  fettering  men  hand  and  foot,  clothing  them  in 
leaden  strait-jackets,  and  then  flinging  them  overboard,  telling  them  not 
to  drown !    What  justice,  what  justice,  is  there  in  this  ? 

Thirdly,  the  profound  ii^justice  of  this  doctrine  is  seen  in  its  making 
the  alternative  of  so  unutterably  awful  a  doom  hinge  upon  such  trivial 
particulars  and  upon  merely  fortuitous  circumstances.  One  is  born  of 
pious,  orthodox  parents,  another  of  heretics  or  infidels :  with  no  differ- 
ence of  merit  due  to  them,  one  goes  to  heaven,  the  other  goes  to  hell. 
\.)ne  happens  to  form  a  friendship  with  an  evangelical  believer,  another 
is  influenced  by  a  rationalist  companion :  the  same  fearful  diversity  of 
fate  ensues.  One  is  converted  by  a  single  sermon :  if  he  had  been  ill  that 
day,  or  had  been  detained  from  church  by  any  other  cause,  his  fated  bed 

U  WilMD's  ed.  of  >fm*f  Hist,  of  BritJ«h  IndU,  Tol.  L  p.  429,  note. 
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would  have  been  made  in  hell,  heaven  closed  against  him  forever.  One 
says,  *•  I  believe  in  the  Trinity  of  God,  in  the  Deity  of  Christ;"  and,  dyin^, 
he  goes  to  heaven.  Another  says,  '*  I  believe  in  the  Unity  of  God  and  in 
the  humanity  of  Christ:"  he,  dying,  goes  to  hell.  Of  two  children 
snatched  away  by  disease  when  twenty-four  hours  old,  one  has  been 
baptized,  the  other  not :  the  angels  of  heaven  welcome  that,  the  demons 
of  hell  clutch  this.  The  doctrine  of  infant  damnation,  intolerably 
painful  as  it  is,  has  been  proclaimed  thousands  of  times  by  authoritative 
teachers  and  by  large  parties  in  the  Church,  and  is  a  logical  sequence 
from  the  i)opular  theology.  It  is  not  a  great  many  years  since  people 
heard,  it  is  said,  the  celebrated  statement  that  **  hell  is  paved  with  the 
skulls  of  infants  not  a  span  long !"  Think  of  the  everlasting  bliss  or 
misery  of  a  heljiless  infant  depending  on  the  petty  accident  of  whether 
it  was  baptized  or  not!  There  are  hypothetical  cases  like  the  following: 
— If  one  man  had  died  a  year  earlier,  when  he  was  a  saint,  he  would  not 
have  fallen  from  grace,  and  renounced  his  faith,  and  rolled  in  crimes, 
and  sunk  to  hell.  If  another  had  lived  a  year  later,  he  would  have  been 
smitten  with  conviction,  and  would  have  repented,  and  made  his  peace, 
and  gone  to  heaven.  To  the  everlasting  loss  of  each,  an  eternity  of  bliss 
against  an  eternity  of  woe  hung  fatally  ix)ised  on  the  time  appointed /or  him  to 
die.  Oh  how  the  bigoted  pride,  the  exclusive  dogmatism  of  self-styled 
saints,  self-flatterers  equally  satisfied  of  their  own  election  and  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  almost  everybody  else,  ought  to  sink  and  fade  when  they  reflect  on 
the  slight  chances,  mere  chances  of  time  and  place,  by  which  the  infinite 
contingency  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  decided !  They  should  heed  the  im- 
pregnable good  sense  and  logic  conveyed  in  the  humane-hearted  poet's 
satirical  humor  when  he  advises  such  persons  to 

**  Consider  well,  before,  like  Hurlothrumbo, 
Thoy  aim  their  clubs  at  any  crocd  on  earth, 
That  by  the  simple  accident  of  birth 
Tkctf  might  have  been  liigh-prients  to  Mumbo  Jumbo.'* 

It  is  evidently  but  the  rankest  mockerj'  of  justice  to  suspend  an  infinite 
woe  upon  an  accident  out  of  the  power  of  the  party  concerned. 

Still  further:  there  is  a  tremendous  injustice  even  in  that  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  the  most  favorable  of  all,  which  says 
that  no  one  is  absolutely  foreordained  to  hell,  but  that  all  are  free,  and 
that  life  is  a  fixed  season  of  probation  wherein  the  means  of  salvation 
are  offered  to  all,  and  if  they  neglect  or  spurn  them  the  fault  is'  their 
own,  and  eternal  pain  their  merited  portion.  The  perfectly  apparent  in- 
consistency of  this  theory  with  known  facts  is  fatal  to  it,  since  out  of 
every  generation  there  are  millions  on  millions  of  infants,  idiots,  maniacs, 
heathen,  within  whose  hearing  or  power  the  means  of  salvation  by  a 
personal  appropriation  of  the  atoning  merit  of  Christ's  blood  were  never 
brought ;  so  that  life  to  them  is  no  scene  of  Christian  probation.  But, 
waiving  that,  the  probation  is  not  a  fair  one  to  anybody.  If  the  inde- 
scribable horror  of  an  eternal  damnation  be  the  consequence  that  follows 
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a  certain  course  while  we  are  on  trial  in  this  life,  then  a  knowledge  of 
that  fact  in  all  its  bearings  ought  to  be  given  us,  clear,  explicit,  beyond 
any  possibility  of  mistake  or  doubt.  Otherwise  the  probation  is  not  fair. 
To  place  men  in  the  world,  as  millions  are  constantly  placed,  beset  by 
allurements  of  every  sort  within  and  without,  led  astray  by  false  teach- 
ings and  evil  examples,  expose^l  in  ignorance,  bewildered  with  uncertain- 
ties of  conflicting  doubts  and  surmises,  either  never  hearing  of  the  way 
of  salvation  at  all,  or  hearing  of  it  only  in  terms  that  seem  absurd  in 
themselves  and  unaccompanied  by  sufficient,  if  by  any,  proof,  and  then, 
if  under  these  fearful  hazards  they  waver  from  strict  purity  of  heart, 
rectitude  of  conduct,  or  orthodoxy  of  belief,  to  condemn  them  to  a 
world  of  everlasting  agony,  would  be  the  very  climax  of  cruelty,  with  no 
touch  of  mercy  or  color  of  right. 

Beneath  such  a  rule  the  universe  should  be  shrouded  in  the  blackness 
of  despair,  and  God  be  thought  of  with  a  convulsive  shudder.  Such  a 
"  probation"  would  be  only  like  that  on  which  the  Inquisitors  put  their 
victims  who  were  studiously  kept  ignorant  in  their  dungeons,  waiting  for 
the  rack  and  the  flame  to  be  made  ready.  Few  persons  will  deny  that, 
as  the  facts  now  are,  a  good,  intelligent,  candid  man  may  doubt  the 
reality  of  an  endless  punishment  awaiting  men  in  hell.  But  if  the  doc- 
trine be  true,  and  he  is  on  probation  under  it,  is  it  fair  that  he  should  be 
left  honestly  in  ignorance  or  doubt  about  it  ?  No :  if  it  be  true,  it  ought 
to  be  burned  into  his  brain  and  crushed  into  his  soul  with  such  terrific 
TividnesH  and  abiding  constancy  of  impression  as  would  deter  him  ever 
from  the  wrong  path,  keep  him  in  the  right.  A  distinguished  writer  has 
represented  a  condemned  delinquent,  suffering  on,  and  still  interminably 
on,  in  hell,  thus  complaining  of  the  unfairness  of  his  probation: — "Oh, 
had  it  been  possible  for  me  to  conceive  even  the  most  diminutive  part  of 
the  weight  and  liorror  of  this  doom,  I  should  have  shrunk  from  every 
temptation  to  sin,  with  the  most  violent  recoil.''**  If  an  endless  hell  is 
to  be  the  lot  of  the  sinner,  he  ought  to  have  an  infallible  certainty  of  it, 
with  all  possible  helps  and  incentives  to  avoid  it.  Such  is  not  the  case ; 
and  therefore,  since  God  is  just  and  generous,  the  doctrine  is  not  true. 

Finally,  the  ii\justice  of  the  dogma  of  everlasting  punishment  is  most 
emphatically  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  sort  of  correspondence 
or  possible  proportion  between  the  offence  and  the  penalty,  between  the 
moment  of  sinning  life  and  the  eternity  of  suffering  death.  If  a  child 
were  told  to  hold  its  breath  thirty  seconds,  and,  failing  to  do  it,  should  be 
confined  in  a  dark  solitary  dungeon  for  seventy  years  amidst  loathsome 
horrors  and  speechless  afflictions,  and  be  frightfully  scourged  six  times  a 
day  for  that  entire  period,  there  would  be  just  proportion — nay,  an  inex- 
pressibly merciful  proportion — ^between  the  offence  and  the  punishment, 
In  comparison  with  that  which,  being  an  absolutely  infinite  disproportion, 
does  not  really  admit  of  any  comparison, — the  sentence  to  an  eternal 
%    I         -  * 

V  John  Foster,  Letter  on  the  Eternity  of  Future  Punishments. 
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abode  in  hell  as  a  penalty  for  the  worst  kind  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
crime  a  man  could  possibly  crowd  into  a  life  of  a  thousand  years.  Think, 
then,  of  pacing  such  a  sentence  on  one  who  has  struggled  hard  against 
temptation,  and  yielded  but  rarely,  and  suffered  much,  and  striven  to  do 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  borne  up  courageously,  with  generous  resolves 
and  affections,  and  died  commending  his  soul  to  God  in  hope. 

"  Fearfully  fleet  is  this  life,"  says  one,  "and  yet  in  it  eternal  life  is  lost 
or  won  :  profoundly  wretched  is  this  life,  yet  in  it  eternal  bliss  is  lost  or 
won."  Weigh  the  wortls  adequately,  and  say  how  improbable  is  the 
thought,  and  how  terribly  ui\just.  Perhaps  there  have  already  lived 
ui>on  this  earth,  and  died,  and  passed  into  the  invisible  world,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  millions  of  men,  the  everlasting  doom  of  every  one  of 
whom,  it  is  imagined,  was  fixed  unalterably  during  the  momentary 
period  of  his  mortal  transit  from  cradle  to  grave.  In  respect  of  eternity, 
six  thousand  years — and  this  duration  must  be  reduced  to  threescore 
years  and  ten,  since  that  is  all  that  each  generation  eryoyed — is  the  same 
as  one  hour.  Suppose,  now,  that  all  these  two  hundred  thousand  mil- 
lions of  men  were  called  into  being  at  once ;  that  they  were  placed  on 
probation  for  one  hour ;  that  the  result  of  their  choice  and  action  in  that 
hour  was  to  decide  their  irrevocable  fate,  actually  forever,  to  ecstatic  bliss 
or  to  ecstatic  woe ;  that  during  that  hour  they  were  left,  as  far  as  clear  and 
stable  conviction  goes,  in  utter  ignorance  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  great 
realities  of  their  condition,  courted  by  opposing  theories  and  modes  of 
action;  and  that,  when  the  clock  of  time  knelled  the  close  of  that 
awful,  that  most  evanescent  hour,  the  roaring  gulf  of  torture  yawned,  and 
its  jaws  of  flame  and  blackness  closed  over  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them 
for  eternity  !  That  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  popular  doctrine  of  temporal 
probation  and  eternal  punishment,  when  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  of  human  life.  Of  course,  no  man  at  this  day,  who  is  in  his  senses 
and  thinks  honestly  upon  the  subject,  can  credit  such  a  doctrine,  unless 
indeed  he  believes  that  a  lawless  fiend  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  universe 
and  guides  the  helm  of  destiny.  And  lives  there  a  man  of  unperverted 
soul  who  would  not  decidedly  prefer  to  have  no  God  rather  than  to  have 
such  a  one?     Ay, 

"  Rather  than  so,  come  Fati  into  the  list 
And  cliampion  \\»  to  the  utterance." 

Let  US  be  atheists,  and  bow  to  mortal  Chance,  believe  there  is  no  pilot 
at  all  at  the  rudder  of  Creation's  vessel,  no  channel  before  the  prow,  but 
the  roaring  breakers  of  despair  to  right  and  left,  and  the  granite  bluff 
of  annihilation  full  in  front ! 

In  the  next  place,  then,  we  argue  against  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damna- 
tion that  it  is  incompatible  with  any  worthy  idea  of  the  character  of  God. 
God  is  love ;  and  love  cannot  consent  to  the  useless  torture  of  millions 
of  helijless  souls  for  eternity.  The  gross  contradiction  of  the  common 
doctrine  of  hell  to  the  spirit  of  love  is  so  obvious  that  its  advocates,  un- 
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able  to  deny  or  conceal  it,  have  often  positively  proclaimed  it,  avowing 
that,  in  respect  to  the  wicked,  God  is  changed  into  a  consuming  fire  full 
of  hatred  and  vengeance.  But  that  is  unmitigated  blasphemy.  God  is 
unchangeable,  his  very  nature  being  disinterested,  immutable  goodness. 
The  Bufferings  of  the  wicked  are  of  their  own  preparation.  If  a  pestilen- 
tial exhalation  is  drawn  from  some  decaying  substance,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  any  alteration  in  the  sunlight.  But  a  Christian  writer  assures  us  that 
when  **  the  damned  are  packed  like  brick  in  a  kiln,  so  bound  that  they 
cannot  mov^  a  limb  nor  even  an  eyelid,  God  shall  blow  the  fires  of  hell 
through  them  for  ever  and  ever." 

And  another  writer  says,  **  All  in  God  is  turned  into  fury :  in  hell  he 
draws  out  into  the  field  all  his  forces,  all  his  attributes,  whereof  wrath  is 
the  leader  and  general."*"  Such  representations  may  be  left  without  a 
comment.  Every  enlightened  mind  will  instantly  reject  with  horror  the 
doctrine  which  necessitates  a  conception  of  God  like  that  here  pictured 
forth.  God  is  a  being  of  infinite  forgiveness  and  magnanimity.  To  the 
wandering  sinner,  even  while  a  great  way  off,  his  arms  are  open,  and  his 
inviting  voice,  penetrating  the  farthest  abysses,  says,  "  Return.''  His  sun 
shines  and  his  rain  falls  on  the  fields  of  the  unjust  and  unthankful. 
What  is  it,  the  instant  mortals  pass  the  line  of  death,  that  shall  transform 
this  Divinity  of  yearning  pity  and  beneficence  into  a  devil  of  relentless 
hate  and  cruelty  ?  It  cannot  bo.  Wo  shall  find  him  dealing  towards  us 
in  eternity  as  he  does  here.  An  eminent  theologian  says,  "  If  mortal 
men  kill  the  body  temporally  in  their  anger,  it  is  like  the  immortal 
God  to  damn  *the  soul  eternally  in  his."  **God  holds  sinners  in  his 
hands  over  the  mouth  of  hell  as  so  many  spiders ;  and  ho  is  dreadfully 
provoked,  and  he  not  only  hates  them,  but  holds  them  in  utmost  con- 
tempt, and  he  will  trample  them  beneath  his  feet  with  inexpressible 
fierceness,  he  will  crush  their  blood  but,  and  will  make  it  fly  so  that  it 
will  sprinkle  his  garments  and  stain  all  his  raiment."^^  Oh,  ravings  and 
blasphemies  of  theological  bigotr}%  blinded  with  old  creeds,  inflamed 
with  sectarian  hate,  soaked  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  encompassed  by 
absurd  delusions,  you  know  not  what  you  say ! 

A  daring  writer  of  modern  times  observes  that  God  can  never  say  from 
the  last  tribunal,  in  any  other  than  a  limited  and  metaphorical  sense, 
"  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,"  because  that  would  not 
be  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by.  Saving  the  appearance  of  irreverence, 
we  maintain  his  assertion  to  be  just,  based  on  impregnable  morality.  A 
recent  religious  poet  describes  Jesus,  on  descending  into  hell  after  his 
crucifixion,  meeting  Judas,  and  when  he  saw  his  pangs  and  heard  his 
stifled  sobs, 

"  Pitying.  Hcnioh  gased,  and  hod  forgiren, 
But  Justice  her  etoraal  bar  oppoaed/'** 


»  Tor  thcM  and  aeTpral  other  quotations  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rot.  T.  J.  8awyer*s  work,  entitled 
**  Endless  Punishment :  its  Origin  and  Grounds  Examined." 
B  Edwards's  Works,  rol.  tU.  p.  499.  "  Lord,  Christ  in  Hades. 
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The  instinctive  sentiment  is  worthy  of  Jesus,  but  the  deliberate 
thought  is  worthy  of  Calvin.  Why  is  it  so  calmly  assumed  that  God 
cannot  pardon,  and  that  therefore  sinners  must  be  given  over  to  endless 
pains?  By  what  proofs  is  so  tremendous  a  conclusion  8upp>orted?  Is 
it  not  a  gratuitous  fiction  of  theologians  ?  The  exemplification  of  God's 
character  and  conduct  given  in  the  spirit,  teachings,  and  deeds  of  Christ 
is  full  of  a  free  mercy,  an  eager  charity  that  rushes  forward  to  forgive 
and  embrace  the  sinful  and  wretched  wanderers.  lie  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent being  whom  the  evangelist  represents  saying  of  Jesus,  "This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  from  Him  whom  Pro- 
fessor Park  describes  "  drawing  his  sword  on  Calvary  and  smiting  down 
his  Son !" 

Why  may  not  pardon  from  unpurchased  grace  be  vouchsafed  as  well 
after  death  as  before?  What  moral  conditions  alter  the  case  then?  Ah  I 
it  is  only  the  metaphysical  theories  of  the  theologians  that  have  altered 
the  case  in  their  fancies  and  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  limit  pro- 
bation. The  attributes  of  God  are  laws,  his  modes  of  action  are  the 
essentialities  of  his  being,  the  same  in  all  the  worlds  of  boundless  ex- 
tension and  all  the  ages  of  endless  duration.  How  far  some  of  the  theo- 
logians have  perverted  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  or  rather  how  utterly 
they  have  strayed  from  it,  may  be  seen  when  we  remember  that  Christ 
said  concerning  little  children,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
and  then  compare  with  this  declaration  such  a  statement  as  this: — "Re- 
probate infants  are  vipers  of  vengeance  which  Jehovah  will  hold  over 
hell  in  the  tongs  of  his  wrath,  till  they  writhe  up  and  east  their  venom 
in  his  face.''  We  deliberately  assert  that  no  depraved,  insane,  pagan 
imagination  ever  conceived  of  a  fiend  malignant  and  horrible  enough  to 
be  worthily  compared  with  this  Christian  conception  of  God.  Edwards 
repeatedly  says,  in  his  two  sermons  on  the  "Punishment of  the  W^icked" 
and  "Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God,"  "You  cannot  stand  an 
instant  before  an  infuriated  tiger  even:  what,  then,  will  you  do  when 
God  rushes  against  you  in  all  his  wrath  ?"     Is  this  Clirist's  Father? 

The  God  we  worship  is  "  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  there  is  neither 
variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning,  from  whom  cometh  down  every 
good  and  every  perfect  gift."  It  is  the  Being  referred  to  by  the  Savior 
when  he  said,  in  exultant  trust  and  love,  "  I  am  not  alone;  for  the  Father 
is  with  me."  It  is  the  infinite  One  to  whom  the  Psalmist  says,  "Though 
I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there."  If  God  is  in  hell,  there 
must  be  mercy  and  hope  there,  some  gleams  of  alleviation  and  promise 
there,  surely ;  even  as  the  Lutheran  creed  'says  that  "  early  on  Easter 
morning,  before  his  resurrection,  Christ  showed  himself  to  the  damned 
in  hell."  If  God  is  in  liell,  certainly  it  must  be  to  soothe,  to  save.  "Oh, 
no,"  says  the  popular  theologian.  Let  us  quote  his  words.  "Why  is 
God  here  ?  To  keep  the  tortures  of  the  damned  freshly  plied,  and  to 
see  that  no  one  ever  escapes  I"    Can  the  climax  of  horror  and  blasphemy 
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any  further  go  ?     IIow  much  more  reasonable,  more  moral  and  Christ- 
like,  to  say,  with  one  of  the  best  authors  of  our  time, — 

**  What  hdl  TOMj  be  I  know  not :  this  I  know  >— 
I  cannot  lo«e  the  prcaence  of  the  Lord : 
One  arm — hnniility — takes  hold  upon 
IIi»  dear  Humanity ;  the  otiier — lore— 
Clasps  his  Divinity :  so,  where  I  go 
He  goes;  and  better  flre-walPd  Hell  with  him 
Than  golden-gated  Paradise  without." 

The  irreconcilableness  of  the  common  doctrine  of  endless  misery  with 
any  worthy  idea  of  God  is  made  clear  by  a  process  of  reasoning  whose 
premises  are  as  undeniable  as  its  logic  is  irrefragable  and  its  conclusion 
consolatory.  God  is  infinite  justice  and  goodness.  His  purpose  in  the 
creation,  therefore,  must  bo  the  diffusion  and  triumph  of  holiness  and 
blessedness.  God  is  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  His  design,  therefore, 
must  be  fulfilled.  Nothing  can  avail  to  thwart  the  ultimate  realization 
of  all  his  intentions.  The  rule  of  his  omnipotent  love  pervades  infini- 
tude and  eternity  as  a  shining  leash  of  law  whereby  he  holds  every  child 
of  his  creation  in  ultimate  connection  with  his  throne,  and  will  sooner  or 
later  bring  even  the  worst  soul  to  a  returning  curve  from  the  career  of 
its  wildest  orbit.  In  the  realm  and  under  the  reign  of  a  paternal  and 
omnipotent  God  every  being  must  be  salvable.  Remorse  itself  is  a  recoil 
which  may  fling  the  penitent  into  the  lap  of  forgiving  love.  Any  different 
thought  appears  narrow,  cruel,  heathen.  The  blackest  fiend  that  glooms 
the  midnight  air  of  hell,  bleached  through  the  merciful  purgation  of 
sorrow  and  loyalty,  may  become  a  white  angel  and  be  drawn  into  heaven. 

Lavater  writes  of  himself, — and  the  same  is  true  of  many  a  good  man, — 
"I  embraced  in  my  heart  all  that  is  called  man,  past,  present,  and  future 
times  and  nations,  the  dead,  the  damned,  even  Satan.  I  presented  them 
all  to  God  with  the  warmest  wishes  that  he  would  have  mercy  upon  all." 
This  is  the  true  spirit  of  a  good  man.  And  is  man  better  than  his 
Maker  ?  We  will  answer  that  question,  and  leave  this  head  of  the  dis- 
cussion, by  presenting  an  Oriental  apologue. 

God  once  sat  on  his  inconceivable  throne,  and  far  around  him,  rank 
after  rank,  angels  and  archangels,  seraphim  and  cherubim,  resting  on 
their  silver  wings  and  lifting  their  dazzling  brows,  rose  and  swelled,  with 
the  splendors  of  an  illimitable  sea  of  immortal  beings,  gleaming  and 
fluctuating  to  the  remotest  borders  of  the  universe.  The  anthem  of  their 
praise  shook  the  pillars  of  the  creation,  and  filled  the  vault  of  heaven 
with  a  pulsing  flood  of  harmony.  When,  as  they  closed  their  hymn, 
stole  up,  faint  heard,  as  from  some  most  distant  region  of  all  space,  in 
dim  accents  humbly  rising,  a  responsive  "Amen."  God  asked  Gabriel, 
"  Whence  comes  that  Amen  ?"  The  hierarchic  peer  replied,  **  It  rises 
from  the  damned  in  hell."  God  took,  from  where  it  hung  above  his  seat, 
the  key  that  unlocks  the  forty  thousand  doors  of  hell,  and,  giving  it  to 
Gabriel,  bade  him  go  release  them.  On  wings  of  light  sped  the  enrap- 
tured messenger,  rescued  the  millions  of  the  lost,  and,  just  as  they  were, 
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covered  all  over  with  the  traces  of  their  sin,  filth,  and  woe,  brought  them 
straight  up  into  the  midst  of  heaven.  Instantly  they  were  transformed, 
clothed  in  robes  of  glory,  and  placed  next  to  the  throne ;  and  henceforth, 
for  evermore,  the  dearest  strain  to  God's  ear,  of  all  the  celestial  music, 
was  that  borne  by  the  choir  his  grace  had  ransomed  from  hell.  And, 
because  there  is  no  envy  or  other  selfishness  in  heaven,  this  promotion 
sent  but  new  thrills  of  delight  and  gratitude  through  the  heights  and 
depths  of  angelic  life. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  class  of  reasons  for  disbelieving  the  dogma 
of  eternal  damnation,  namely,  those  furnished  by  the  principles  of  human 
nature  and  the  truths  of  human  experience.  The  doctrine,  as  we  think 
can  be  clearly  shown,  is  literally  incredible  to  the  human  mind  and 
literally  intolerable  to  the  human  heart.  In  the  first  place,  it  is,  viewed 
in  the  abstract,  absolutely  incredible  because  it  is  inconceivable:  no  man 
can  i>ossibly  grasp  and  appreciate  the  idea.  The  nearest  approximation 
to  it  ever  made  perhaps  is  in  De  Quincey's  gorgeous  elaboration  of  the 
famous  Hindu  myth  of  an  enormous  rock  finally  worn  away  by  the 
brushing  of  a  gauze  veil;  and  that  is  really  no  approximation  at  all, 
since  an  incommensurable  chasm  always  separates  the  finite  and  the 
infinite.  John  Foster  says,  "It  is  infinitely  beyond  the  highest  arch- 
angers  faculty  to  apprehend  a  thousandth  part  of  the  horror  of  the  doom 
to  eternal  damnation.''  The  Buddhists,  who  believe  that  the  severest 
sentence  passed  on  the  worst  sinner  will  be  brought  to  an  end  and  his 
redemption  be  attained,  use  the  following  illustration  of  the  staggering 
periods  that  will  first  elapse.  A  small  yoke  is  thrown  into  the  ocean 
and  borne  about  in  every  direction  by  the  various  winds.  Once  in 
a  hundred  thousand  years  a  blind  tortoise  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Will  the  time  ever  come  when  that  tortoise  shall  so  rise  up  that 
its  neck  shall  enter  the  hole  of  the  yoke  ?  It  may,  but  the  time  required 
cannot  be  told ;  and  it  is  equally  difficult  for  the  unwise  man,  who  has 
entered  one  of  the  great  hells,  to  obtain  deliverance.  There  is  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  attempt  to  set  forth  the  idea  of  endless  misery, 
by  Suso,  a  mystic  preacher  who  flourished  several  centuries  ago.  It  runs 
thus.  **0  eternity,  what  art  thou?  Oh,  end  without  end  I  0  father, 
and  mother,  and  all  whom  we  love  I  May  God  be  merciful  unto  you  for 
evermore !  for  we  shall  see  you  no  more  to  love  you ;  we  must  bo  sepa- 
rated forever!  0  separation,  everlasting  separation,  how  painful  art 
thou !  Oh,  the  wringing  of  hands !  Oh,  sighing,  weeping,  and  sobbing, 
unceasing  howling  and  lamenting,  and  yet  never  to  be  pardoned  I  Give 
us  a  millstone,  says  the  damned,  as  large  as  the  whole  earth,  and  so  wide 
in  circumference  as  to  touch  the  sky  all  around,  and  let  a  little  bird  come 
in  a  hundred  thousand  years,  and  pick  off  a  small  particle  of  the  stone, 
not  larger  than  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain  of  millet,  and  after  another 
hundred  thousand  years  let  him  come  again,  so  that  in  ten  hundred 
thousand  years  lie  would  pick  off  as  much  as  a  grain  of  millet,  we 
wretched  sinners  would  desire  nothing  but  that  thus  the  stone  might 
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have  an  end,  and  thus  our  pains  also ;  yet  even  that  cannot  ho"^  But, 
after  all  the  struggles  of  reason  and  all  the  illustrations  of  laboring 
imagination,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  **  eternal  suffering  in  hell"  re- 
mains remote,  dim,  unrealized,  an  abstraction  in  words.  If  we  could 
adequately  apprehend  it, — if  its  full  significance  should  burst  upon  us,  as 
Bometimes  in  fearful  dreams  the  spaceless,  timeless,  phantasmal,  reeling 
sense  of  the  infinite  seems  to  be  threatening  to  break  into  the  brain, — 
mn  annihilating  shudder  would  seize  and  destroy  the  eoul. 

We  say,  tlierefore,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment is  not  believed  as  an  intellectually  conceived  truth,  because  that  is 
a  metaphysical  impossibility.  But  more:  we  aflSrm,  in  spite  of  the  general 
belief  in  it  publicly  professed,  that  it  is  actually  held  by  hardly  any  one 
atf  a  practical  vivid  belief  even  within  the  limits  wherein,  as  an  intellec- 
tual conception,  it  is  possible.  When  intellect  and  imagination  do  not 
fail,  heart  and  conscience  do,  with  sickened  faintness  and  convulsive 
protest.  In  his  direful  poem  on  the  Last  Day,  Young  makes  one  of  the 
condemned  vainly  beg  of  God  to  grant 

**  This  one,  this  slender,  almost  no,  request : 
When  I  have  vrept  a  thousand  Hyes  away, 
When  torment  is  grown  weary  of  ifs  prey. 
When  I  hare  raved  of  anguish'd  years  in  fire 
Ten  thousand  thourands,  let  me  then  expire." 

Such  a  thought,  when  confronted  with  any  generous  holy  sentiment 
or  with  any  worthy  conception  <rf  the  Divine  character,  is  practically 
incredible.  The  men  all  around  us  in  whose  Church-creed  such  a  doc- 
trine is  written  down  do  not  truly  believe  it.  "  They  delude  themselves," 
as  Martineau  well  says,  ''with  the  mere  fancy  and  image  of  a  belief. 
The  death  of  a  friend  who  departs  from  life  in  heresy  affects  them  in  the 
same  way  as  the  loss  of  another  whose  creed  was  unimpeachable :  while 
the  theoretic  difference  is  infinite,  the  practical  is  virtually  nothing." 
Who  that  had  a  child,  parent,  wife,  brother,  or  other  precious  friend, 
condemned  to  be  roasted  to  death  by  a  slow  fire,  would  not  be  frantic 
with  agony?  But  there  are  in  the  world  literally  millions  on  millions, 
some  of  whose  nearest  and  dearest  ones  have  died  under  circumstances 
which,  by  their  professed  creeds,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  they  must  roast 
in  the  fires  of  hell  in  an  anguish  unutterably  fiercer,  and  for  eternity, 
and  yet  they  go  about  as  smilingly,  engage  in  the  battle  for  money,  in 
the  race  for  fame,  in  all  the  vain  shows  and  frivolous  pleasures  of  life,  as 
eagerly  and  as  gayly  as  others.  How  often  do  we  see  the  literal  truth 
of  this  exemplified !  It  is  clear  they  do  not  believe  in  the  dogma  to 
whose  technical  terms  they  formally  subscribe. 

A  small  proportion  of  its  professors  do  undeniably  believe  the  doctrine 
so  f<ir  as  it  can  be  sanely  believed;  and  accordingly  the  world 'is  to  them 
robed  in  a  sable  shroud,  and  life  is  an  awful  mockery,  under  a  flashing 

■  nagenbach,  Dogmengcschichte,  sect.  210. 
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surface  of  sports  concealing  a  bottomless  pit  of  horror.  Every  observing 
person  has  probably  known  some  few  in  his  life  who,  in  a  degree,  really 
believed  the  common  notions  concerning  hell,  and  out  of  whom,  conse- 
quently, all  g<^niality,  all  bounding  impulses,  all  magnanimous  generosi- 
ties, were  crushed,  and  their  countenances  wore  the  perpetual  livery  of 
mourning,  despair,  and  misanthropy.  We  will  quote  the  confessions  of 
two  persons  who  may  stand  as  representatives  of  the  class  of  sincere  be- 
lievers in  the  doctrine.  The  first  is  a  celebrated  French  preacher  of  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  the  other  a  very  eminent  American  divine  of  the 
present  day.  Saurin  says,  in  his  great  sermon  on  Ilell,  "I  sink  under 
the  weight  of  this  subject,  and  I  find  in  the  thought  a  mortal  poison 
which  diffuseth  ^itself  into  ever}'  period  of  my  life,  rendering  society  tire- 
some, nourishment  insipid,  pleasure  disgustful,  and  life  itself  a  cruel 
bitter."  Albert  Barnes  writes,  "In  the  distress  and  anguish  of  my  own 
spirit.  I  confess  I  see  not  one  ray  to  disclose  to  me  the  reason  why  man 
should  suffer  to  all  eternity.  I  have  never  seen  a  particle  of  light 
thrown  on  these  subjects  that  has  given  a  moment's  ease  to  my  tertured 
mind.     It  is  all  dark — dark — dark  to  my  soul;  and  I  cannot  disguise  it." 

Such  a  state  of  mind  is  the  legitimate  result  of  an  endeavor  sincerely 
to  grasp  and  hold  the  popularly  professed  belief.  So  often  as  that 
endeavor  reaches  a  certain  degree  of  success,  and  the  idea  of  an  eternal 
hell  is  reduced  from  its  vagueness  to  an  embraced  conception,  the  over- 
fraught  heart  gives  way,  the  brain,  stretched  on  too  high  a  tension,  reels, 
madness  sets  in,  and  one  more  case  is  added  to  that  list  of  maniacs  from 
religious  causes  which,  according  to  the  yearly  reports  of  insane-asylums, 
forms  so  large  a  class.  Imagine  what  a  vast  and  sudden  change  would 
come  over  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  society  if  nineteen-twentieths  of 
Christendom  believed  that  at  the  end  of  a  week  a  horrible  influx  of 
demons,  from  some  insurgent  region,  would  rush  into  our  world  and  put 
a  great  majority  of  our  race  to  death  in  excruciating  tortures !  But  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishment  professed  by  nineteen-twentieths  of  Chris- 
tendom is,  if  true,  an  evil  incomparably  worse  than  that,  though  every 
element  of  its  dreadfulness  were  multiplied  by  millions  beyond  the  power 
of  numeration ;  and  yet  all  goes  on  as  quietly,  the  most  of  thc^e  fancied 
believers  live  as  chirpingly,  as  if  heaven  were  sure  for  everybody  I  Of 
course  in  their  hearts  they  do  not  believe  the  terrific  formula  which  dropa 
so  glibly  from  their  tongues. 

Again:  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the  doctrine  in  question  that  if  it  be 
true  it  nmst  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  saved  and  fill  all  heaven  with 
sympathetic  woe.  Jesus  teaches  that  *'  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  every 
sinner  that  repenteth."  By  a  moral  necessity,  then,  there  is  sorrow  in 
heaven  over  the  wretched,  lost  soul.  That  sorrow,  indeed,  may  be  alle- 
viated, if  not  wholly  quenched,  by  the  knowledge  that  every  retributive 
pang  is  remedial,  and  that  God's  glorious  design  will  one  day  be  fully 
crowned  in  the  redemption  of  the  last  prodigal.  But  what  shall  solace  or 
end  it  if  they  know  that  hell's  borders  are  to  be  enlarged  and  to  rage  with 
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avenging  misery  forever?  The  good  cannot  be  happy  in  heaven  if  they 
are  to  see  the  ascending  smoke  and  hear  the  resounding  shrieks  of  a  hell 
full  of  their  brethren,  the  children  of  a  common  humanity,  among  whom 
are  many  of  their  own  nearest  relatives  and  dearest  friends. 

True,  a  long  list  of  Christian  writers  may  be  cited  as  maintaining  that 
this  is  to  be  a  principal  element  in  the  felicity  of  the  redeemed,  gloating 
over  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  singing  the  song  of  praise  with  redoubled 
emphasis  as  they  see  their  parents,  their  children,  their  former  bosom 
companions,  writhing  and  howling  in  the  fell  extremities  of  torture. 
Thomas  Aquinas  says,  "That  the  saints  may  ei\joy  their  beatitude  and 
the  grace  of  God  more  richly,  a  perfect  sight  of  the  punishment  of  the 
damned  is  granted  to  them."'^  Especially  did  the  Puritans  seem  to  revel 
in  this  idea,  that  **  the  joys  of  the  blessed  were  to  be  deepened  and 
sharpened  by  constant  contrast  with  the  suiferings  of  the  damned.''  One 
of  them  thus  expresses  the  delectable  thought: — "The  sight  of  hell- 
torments  will  exalt  the  happiness  of  the  saints  forever,  as  a  sense  of  the 
opposite  misery  always  increases  the  relish  of  any  pleasure."  But  perhaps 
Hopkins  caps  the  climax  of  the  diabolical  pyramid  of  these  representa- 
tions, saying  of  the  wicked,  "The  smoke  of  their  torment  shall  ascend 
up  in  the  sight  of  the  blessed  for  ever  and  ever,  and  serve,  as  a  most  clear 
glass  always  before  their  eyes,  to  give  them  a  bright  and  most  afifecting 
view.  This  display  of  the  Divine  character  will  be  most  entertaining  to 
all  who  love  God,  will  give  them  the  highest  and  most  inefifable  pleasure. 
Should  the  fire  of  this  eternal  punishment  cease,  it  would  in  a  great 
measure  obscure  the  light  of  heaven  and  put  an  end  to  a  great  part  of 
the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  blessed."*  That  is  to  say,  in  plain  terms, 
the  saints,  on  entering  their  final  state  of  bliss  in  heaven,  are  converted 
into  a  set  of  unmitigated  fiends,  out-sataning  Satan,  finding  their  chief 
delight  in  forever  comparing  their  own  enjoyments  with  the  i>angs  of  the 
damned,  extracting  morsels  of  surpassing  relish  from  every  convulsion  or 
•hriek  of  anguish  they  see  or  hear.  It  is  all  an  exquisite  piece  of  gratui- 
tous horror  arbitrarily  devised  to  meet  a  logical  exigency  of  the  theory 
its  contrivers  held.  When  charged  that  the  knowledge  of  the  infinite 
woe  of  their  friends  in  hell  must  greatly  affect  the  saints,  the  stern  old 
theologians,  unwilling  to  recede  an  inch  from  their  dogmas,  had  the 
amazing  hardihood  to  declare  that,  so  far  from  it,  on  the  contrary  their 
wills  would  so  blend  with  God's  that  the  contemplation  of  this  suffering 
would  be  a  source  of  ecstasy  to  them.  It  is  doubly  a  blank  assumption  of 
the  most  daring  character,  first  assuming,  by  an  unparalleled  blasphemy, 
that  God  himself  will  take  delight  in  the  pangs  of  his  creatures,  and 
secondly  assuming,  by  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  of 
every  principle  of  morals,  that  the  elect  will  do  so  too.  In  this  world  a 
man  actuated  by  such  a  spirit  would  be  styled  a  devil.    On  entering 
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heaven,  what  magic  shall  work  such  a  demoniacal  change  in  him?  There 
is  not  a  word,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  Scriptures  to  warrant  the  dreadful 
notion ;  nor  is  there  any  reasonable  explanation  or  moral  justification  of 
it  given  by  any  of  its  advocates,  or  indeed  conceivable.  The  monstrous 
liyrHjthesis  cannot  be  true.  Under  the  omnipotent,  benignant  govern- 
ment of  a  paternal  God,  each  change  of  character  in  his  chosen  children, 
as  they  advance,  must  be  for  the  better,  not  for  the  worse. 

We  once  heard  a  father  say,  running  his  fingers  tlic  while  among  the 
golden  curls  of  his  child's  hair,  "If  I  were  in  heaven,  and  saw  my  little 
daughter  in  hell,  should  not  I  be  rushing  down  there  after  her?"  There 
6]>oke  the  voice  of  human  nature;  and  that  love  cannot  be  turned  to 
hatred  in  heaven,  but  must  grow  purer  and  in  tenser  there.  The  doctrine 
which  makes  the  saints  pleased  with  contemplating  the  woes  of  the 
damned,  and  even  draw  much  of  their  happiness  from  the  contrast,  is 
the  deification  of  the  abf^olut^  selfishness  of  a  demon.  Human  nature, 
even  when  left  to  its  uncultured  instincts,  is  bound  to  far  other  and 
nobler  things.  Radlx>d,  one  of  the  old  Scandinavian  kings,  after  long 
resistance,  finally  consented  to  be  baptized.  After  he  had  put  one  foot 
into  the  water,  he  asked  the  priest  if  he  should  meet  his  forefathers  in 
heaven.  Learning  that  they,  being  unbaptized  pagans,  were  victims  of 
endless  misery,  he  drew  his  foot  back,  and  refused  the  rite, — choosing  to 
be  with  his  brave  ancestors  in  hell  rather  than  to  be  in  heaven  with  the 
Christian  priests.  And,  speaking  from  the  stand-j>oint  of  the  highest 
refinement  of  feeling  and  virtue,  who  that  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom  would 
not  say,  "Heaven  can  be  no  heaven  to  me,  if  I  am  to  look  down  on  the 
quenchless  agonies  of  all  I  liavo  loved  here  I"  Is  it  not  strictly  true  that 
the  thought  that  even  one  should  have  endless  w^oe 

"  Would  ciiflt  a  dliiidow  cm  tho  throne  of  Qud 
And  darken  hcuTen*'  f 

If  a  monarch,  possessing  unlimited  power  over  all  the  earth,  had  con- 
demned one  man  to  be  stretched  on  a  rack  and  be  freshly  plied  with 
incessant  tortures  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  if  everybody  on  earth 
could  hear  his  terrible  shrieks  by  day  and  night,  though  they  were  them- 
selves all,  with  this  sole  excej)tion,  blessed  with  perfect  happiness, — ^would 
not  the  whole  human  race,  from  Spitzbergen  to  Japan,  from  Rio  Janeiro 
to  Liberia,  rise  in  a  body  and  go  to  implore  the  king's  clemency  for  the 
8olitar>'  victim  ?  So,  if  hell  had  but  one  tenant  doomed  to  eternal  anguish, 
a  petition  reaching  from  Sirius  to  Alcyone,  signed  by  the  universe  of 
moral  beings,  borne  by  a  convoy  of  angels  representing  every  star  in 
space,  would  be  laid  and  unrolled  at  the  foot  of  Ood's  t1:roney  and  He 
would  rend  thereon  this  prayer: — "Forcjive  him,  and  release  ^im,  ws 
BESEECH  THEE,  0  GoD."  And  cau  it  be  that  every  soul  in  the  universe  is 
better  than  the  Maker  and  Father  of  the  universe? 

The  i)opular  doctrine  of  eternal  torment  threatening  nearly  all  our 
race  is  refuted  likewise  by  the  impossibility  of  any  general  observance 
of  the  obligations  morally  and  logically  consetjueut  from  it.     In  the  first 
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place,  as  the  world  is  constituted,  and  as  life  goes  on,  the  great  majority 
of  men  are  upon  the  whole  happy,  evidently  were  meant  to  be  happy. 
But  every  believer  of  the  doctrine  in  debate  is  bound  to  be  unutterably 
wretched.  If  he  has  any  gleam  of  generous  sentiment  or  touch  of  phi- 
lanthropy in  his  bosom,  if  he  is  not  a  frozen  petrifaction  of  selfishness 
or  an  incarnate  devil,  how  can  he  look  on  his  family,  friends,  neighbors, 
fellow-citizens,  fellow-beings,  in  the  light  of  his  faith  seeing  them  quiver' 
ing  over  the  dizzy  verge  of  a  blind  probation  and  momentarily  dropping 
into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  that  burns  forever, — how  can  he  do 
this  without  being  ceaselessly  stung  with  wretchedness  and  crushed 
with  horror  by  the  perception?  For  a  man  who  appreciating!}-  believes 
that  hell  is  directly  under  our  meadows,  streets,  and  homes,  and  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  dead  are  in  it,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  the  living 
80on  will  be, — for  such  a  man  to  be  happy  and  jocose  is  as  horrible  as  it 
would  be  for  a  man,  occupying  the  second  story  of  a  house,  to  light  it  up 
brilliantly  with  gas,  and  make  merry  with  his  friends,  eating  tidbits,  sip- 
ping wine,  and  tripping  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe  to  the  strains  of  gay 
music,  while,  immediately  under  him,  men,  women,  and  children,  includ- 
ing his  own  jmrents  and  his  own  children,  were  stretched  on  racks,  torn 
with  pincers,  lacerated  with  surgical  instruments,  cauterized,  lashed  with 
whips  of  fire,  their  half-suppressed  shrieks  and  groans  audibly  rising 
through  the  floor  I 

Secondly,  if  the  doctrine  be  true,  then  all  unnecessary  worldly  enter- 
prises, labors,  and  studies  should  at  once  cease.  One  moment  on  earth, 
and  then,  accordingly  as  we  spend  that  moment,  an  eternity  in  heaven  or 
in  hell :  in  heaven,  if  we  succeed  in  placating  God  by  a  sound  belief  and 
ritual  proprieties ;  in  hell,  if  we  are  led  astray  by  philosophy,  nature,  and 
the  attractions  of  life !  On  these  suppositions,  what  time  have  we  for  any 
thing  but  reciting  our  creed,  meditating  on  the  atonement,  and  seeking 
to  secure  an  interest  for  ourselves  with  God  by  flouting  at  our  carnal  reason, 
praying  in  church,  and  groaning,  *'  Lord,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us  misera- 
ble sinners"  ?  What  folly,  what  mockery,  to  be  searching  into  the  motions 
of  the  stars,  and  the  occult  forces  of  matter,  and  the  other  beautiAl  mys- 
teries of  science !  There  will  be  no  astronomy  in  hell,  save  vain  specula- 
tions as  to  the  distance  between  the  nadir  of  the  damned  and  the  zenith 
of  the  saved ;  no  chemistry  in  hell,  save  the  experiments  of  infinite  wrath 
in  distilling  new  torture-poisons  in  the  alembics  of  memory  and  deposit- 
ing fresh  despair-sediments  in  the  crucibles  of  hope.  If  Calvin's  doctrine 
be  true,  let  no  book  be  printed,  save  the  "Westminster  Catechism;"  no 
calculation  be  ciphered,  save  how  to  "solve  the  problem  of  damnation;*' 
no  picture  be  painted,  save  "  pictures  of  hell ;"  no  school  be  supported, 
save  "schools  of  theology;"  no  business  be  pursued,  save  "the  business 
of  salvation."  What  have  men  who  are  in  imminent  peril,  who  are  in 
truth  almost  infallibly  sure,  of  being  eternally  damned  the  next  instant, 

^what  have  they  to  do  with  science,  literature,  art,  social  ambition,  or 

commerce?     Away  with  them  all!  Lures  of  the  devil  to  snare  souls  are 
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they  I  The  world  r«flecting  from  every  corner  the  lurid  glare  of  he\\ 
who  can  do  any  tiling  else  but  shudder  and  pray  ?  **  Who  could  spare 
any  attention  for  the  vicissitudes  of  cotton  and  the  price  of  shares,  for 
the  merits  of  the  last  opera  and  the  bets  upon  the  next  election,  if  the 
actors  in  these  things  were  really  swinging  in  his  eye  over  such  a  verge 
as  he  affects  to  see?" 

Thirdly,  those  who  believe  the  popular  theory  On  this  subject  are  bound 
to  live  in  cheap  huts,  on  broad  and  water,  that  they  may  devote  to  the 
sending  of  missionaries  among  the  heathen  every  cent  of  money  they 
can  get  beyond  that  required  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  If  our 
neighbor  were  perishing  of  hunger  at  our  door,  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
share  with  him  even  to  the  last  crust  we  had.  How  much  more,  then, 
seeing  millions  of  our  poor  helpless  brethren  sinking  ignorantly  into  the 
eternal  fires  of  hell,  are  we  bound  to  spare  no  possible  effort  until  the 
conditions  of  salvation  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  one !  An 
American  missionary  to  China  said,  in  a  public  address  after  his  return, 
"  Fifty  thousand  a  day  go  down  to  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.  Six 
hundred  millions  more  are  going  the  same  road.  Should  you  not  think 
at  least  once  a  day  of  the  fifty  thousand  who  that  day  sink  to  the  doom 
of  the  lost  ?"  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions 
say,  '*  To  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  is  a  work  of  great  exigency. 
"Within  the  hist  thirty  years  a  whole  generation  of  five  hundred  millions 
have  gone  down  to  eternal  death."  Again :  the  same  Board  say,  in  their 
tract  entitled  "The  Grand  Motive  to  Missionary  Effort,"  "The  heathen 
are  involved  in  the  ruins  of  the  apostasy,  and  are  expressly  doomed  to 
perdition.  Six  hundred  millions  of  deathless -souls  on  the  brink  of 
hell!  "What  a  spectacle!"  IIow  a  man  who  thinks  the  heathen  are 
thus  sinking  to  hell  by  wholesale  through  ignorance  of  the  gospel  can 
live  in  a  costly  house,  crowded  with  luxuries  and  splendors,  spending 
every  week-  more  money  on  his  miserable  body  than  he  gives  in  his  whole 
life  to  save  the  priceless  souls  for  which  he  says  Christ  died,  is  a  problem 
admitting  but  two  solutions.  Either  his  professed  faith  is  an  unreality 
to  him,  or  else  he  is  as  selfish  as  a  demon  and  as  hard-liearted  as  the 
nether  millstone.  If  he  really  believed  the  doctrine,  and  had  a  human 
heart,  he  must  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  deny  himself  every  indulgence 
and  give  his  whole  fortune  and  earnings  to  the  missionary  flind.  And 
when  he  had  given  all  else,  he  ought  to  give  himself,  and  go  to  pagan 
lands,  proclaiming  the  means  of  grace  until  his  last  breath.  If  he  does 
not  that,  he  is  inexcusable. 

Should  he  attempt  to  clear  himself  of  this  obligation  by  adopting  the 
theory  of  predestination,  which  asserts  that  all  men  were  unconditionally 
elected  from  eternity,  some  to  heaven,  others  to  hell,  so  that  no  effort 
can  change  their  fate,  logical  consistency  reduces  him  to  an  alternative 
more  intolerable  in  the  eyes  of  conscience  and  common  sense  than 
the  other  was.  For  by  this  theory  the  gates  of  freedom  and  duty  are 
hoisted,  and  the  dark  flood  of  antinomian  consequences  rushes  in.     All 
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things  are  fhted.     Let  men  yield  to  every  impulse  and  wish.    The  result  is 
fixed.  We  have  nothing  to  do.   Good  or  evil,  virtue  or  crime,  alter  nothing. 

Fourthly,  if  the  common  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  be  true,  then 
surely  no  more  children  should  be  brought  into  the  world :  it  is  a  duty 
to  let  the  race  die  out  and  cease.  He  who  begets  a  child,  forcing  him  to 
run  the  fearful  risk  of  human  existence,  with  every  probability  of  being 
doomed  to  hell  at  the  close  of  earth,  commits  a  crime  before  whose  endless 
consequences  of  horror  the  guilt  of  fifty  thousand  deliberate  murders 
would  be  as  nothing.  For,  be  it  remembered,  an  eternity  in  hell  is  an 
inftmie  evil ;  and  therefore  the  crime  of  thrusting  such  a  fate  on  a  single 
child,  with  the  unasked  gift  of  being,  is  a  crime  admitting  of  no  just 
comparison.  Rather  than  populate  an  everlasting  hell  with  human 
vipers  and  worms,  a  hell  whose  fires,  alive  and  wriggling  with  ghastly 
shapes  of  iniquity  and  anguish,  shall  swell  with  a  vast  accession  of  fresh 
recruits  from  every  generation, — rather  than  this,  let  the  sacred  lights  on 
the  marriage-altar  go  out,  no  more  bounding  forms  of  childhood  be  seen 
in  cottage  or  hall,  the  race  grow  old,  thin  out,  and  utterly  perish,  all 
happy  villages-  be  overgrown,  all  regal  cities  cnimble  down,  and  this 
world  roll  among  the  silent  stars  henceforth  a  globe  of  blasted  deserts 
and  rank  wildernesses,  resonant  only  with  the  shrieks  of  the  wind,  the 
yells  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  thunder's  crash. 

Fifthly,  there  is  one  more  conclusion  of  moral  duty  deducible  from 
the  prevalent  theory  of  infinite  torment.  It  is  this.  God  ought  not  to 
have  permitted  Adam  to  have  any  children.  I^t  us  not  seem  prcsumjH 
tuous  and  irreverent  in  speaking  thus.  We  are  merely  reasoning  on  the 
popular  theory  of  the  theologians,  not  on  any  supfiosition  of  our  own  or 
on  any  truth  ;  and  by  showing  the  absurdity  and  blasphemy  of  the  moral 
consequences  and  duties  flowing  from  that  theory,  the  absurdity,  blas- 
phemy, and  incretlibility  of  the  theory  itself  api>eAr.  We  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  irreverence,  but  they  are  responsible  for  it  who  charge 
(fod  with  the  iniquity  which  we  repel  from  his  name.  If  the  sin  of  Adam 
must  entail  total  depravity  and  an  infinite  i)enalty  of  suffering  on  all  his 
I>osterity,  who  were  then  certainly  innocent  because  not  in  existence, 
then,  we  ask,  why  did  not  Go<l  cause  the  race  to  stop  with  Adam,  and  so 
save  all  the  needless  and  cruel  woe  that  would  otherwise  surely  be  visited 
on  the  lengthening  line  of  generations?  Or,  to  go  still  further  back, 
why  did  he  not,  foreseeing  Adam's  fall,  refrain  from  creating  even  him  ? 
There  was  no  necessity  laid  on  God  of  creating  Adam.  No  jxwitive  evil 
would  have  been  done  by  omitting  to  create  him.  An  infinite  evil,  multi- 
plifKl  by  the  total  number  of  the  lost,  was  done  by  creating  him.  Why, 
then,  was  he  not  left  in  peaceful  nonentity?  On  the  Augustinian  theory 
we  see  no  way  of  escaping  this  awful  dilemma.  Who  can  answer  the 
question  which  rises  to  heaven  from  the  abyss  of  the  damned  ? — 

"■  Father  of  morcien,  why  from  •  Ilent  Mirth 
Didst  tboQ  awake  and  ciine  mo  into  birth. 
Push  into  being  a  reverse  of  thee. 
And  animate  a  clod  with  miMorj?" 
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Satan  is  a  sort  of  sublime  Guy  Fawkes,  lurking  in  tlie  infernal  collar, 
preparing  the  train  of  that  stupendous  Gunpowder  Plot  by  which  he 
hopes,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  to  blow  up  the  world-parliament  of  un- 
believers with  a  general  petard  of  damnation.  Will  the  King  connive  at 
this  nefarious  prowler  and  permit  him  to  carry  out  his  design  ? 

The  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  as  it  has  prevailed  in  the  Christian 
Church,  appears  to  the  natural  man  so  unreasonable,  immoral,  and 
harrowingly  frightful,  when  earnestly  contemplated,  that  there  have 
always  been  some  who  have  shrunk  from  its  rejjresen  tat  ions  and  sought 
to  escjipe  its  conclusions.  Many  of  its  strongest  advocates  in  every  ago 
have  avowed  it  to  be  a  fearful  mystery,  resting  on  the  inscrutable  sove- 
reignty of  God,  and  beyond  the  power  of  man's  faculties  to  explain  and 
justify.  The  dogma  has  been  eluded  in  two  ways.  Some  have  believed 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  after  they  should  have  undergone  just 
punishment  proportioned  to  their  sins.  This  supposition  has  had  a  con- 
siderable number  of  advocates.  It  was  maintained,  among  others,  by 
Arnobius,  at  the  close  of  the  third  centurj*,  by  the  Socini,  by  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, and  by  some  of  the  New  England  divines.*  All  that  need  bo 
said  in  o]>i>osition  to  it  is  that  it  is  an  arbitrary  device  to  avoid  the  in- 
tolerable horror  of  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery,  unsupported  by  proof, 
extremely  unsatisfactory  in  many  of  it«  bearings,  and  really  not  needed 
to  achieve  the  consummation  desired. 

Others  have  more  wisely  maintained  that  all  will  finally  be  saved: 
however  severely  and  long  they  may  justly  suifer,  they  will  at  last  all  bo 
mercifully  redeemed  by  God  and  admitted  to  the  common  heaven.  De- 
fenders of  the  doctrine  of  ultimate  universal  salvation  have  appeared 
from  the  beginning  of  Christian  history.*'  During  the  last  century  and 
a  half  their  numbers  have  rapidly  increased.'^  A  dignified  and  in- 
fluential class  of  theologians,  represented  by  such  names  as  Tillotson, 
Bahrdt,  and  Less,  say  that  the  threats  of  eternal  punishment,  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  exaggerations  to  deter  men  from  sin,  and  that  God  will 
not  really  execute  them,  but  will  mercifully  abate  and  limit  them.* 
Another  class  of  theologians,  much  more  free,  consistent,  and  numerous, 
base  their  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  final  restoration  on  figurative 
explunations  of  the  scriptural  language  seemingly  opposed  to  it,  and  on 
arguments  drawn  from  the  character  of  God,  from  reason,  and  from  morals. 
This  view  of  the  subject  is  spreading  fast  All  independent,  genial,  and 
cultivated  thought  naturally  leads  to  it.  The  central  principles  of  the 
gospel  necessitate  it.  The  spirit  of  the  age  cries  for  it.  Before  it  the  old 
antagonistic  dogma  must  fall  and  perish  from  resi>ect.     Dr.  Spring  says. 


M  Thl»  tlifHjry  has  hccn  roKiiKitatMl  antl  advocated  within  a  few  yean  hj  quite  a  number  of  writen^ 
aniung  wluini  inay  Iw  siH-cifii'd  tho  Kcr.  C.  F.  IIudM>n,  author  of  **Debt  and  Orao^"  a  learned, 
earnHHt,  and  aMe  wf)rk,  pcrvndrd  by  an  admirable  vpirit. 

^  RhUihi,  Anri«>Dt  Iliitti>r}'  of  Univcmllsm. 

^  Wbittt^more,  Modem  IliHlory  of  Vniversidiflm. 

s*  Kuapii,  Cbritftiau  Tbei>litg>-,  Woodii's  traiudatien,  sect  1£8. 
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in  reference  to  the  hopeless  condemnation  of  the  wicked  to  hell,  "  It 
puts  in  requisition  all  our  confidence  in  God  to  justify  this  procedure  of 
his  government."** 

A  few  devout  and  powerful  minds  have  sought  to  avoid  the  gross  hor- 
rors and  unreasonableness  of  the  usual  view  of  this  subject,  by  changing 
the  mechanical  and  arithmetical  values  of  the  terms  for  spiritual  and 
religious  values.  They  give  the  word  "eternity"  a  qualitative  instead 
of  a  quantitative  meaning.  The  everlasting  woe  of  the  dauintKl  consists 
not  in  mechanical  inflictions  of  torture  and  numerical  increments  of 
duration,  but  in  spiritual  discord,  alienation  from  God,  .a  wretched  state 
of  being,  with  which  times  and  spaces  have  nothing  to  do.'^ 
•  How  much  better  were  it  for  the  advocates  of  the  popular  theory,  in- 
stead of  forcing  their  moral  nature  to  bear  up  against  the  awful  perplex- 
ities and  misgivings  as  to  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  necessarily 
raised  in  them  whenever  they  really  face  the  dark  problems  of  their 
system  of  faith,**  resolutely  to  ask  whether  there  are  any  such  problems 
in  the  actual  government  of  God,  or  anywhere  else,  except  in  their  own 
"Bodies  of  Divinity" !  It  is  an  extremely  unfortunate  and  discreditable 
evasion  of  responsibility  when  any  man,  especially  when  a  teacher,  takes 
ibr  granted  the  received  formularies  handed  down  to  him,  and,  instead 
of  honestly  analyzing  their  genuine  significance  and  probing  their  founda- 
tions to  see  if  they  be  good  and  true,  spends  his  genius  in  contriving 
excuses  and  supports  for  them. 

It  is  the  very  worst  policy  at  this  day  to  strive  to  &sten  the  dogma 
of  eternal  misery  to  the  New  Testament.  If  both  must  be  taken  or 
rejected  together, — an  alternative  which  we  emphatically  deny, — ^what 
iuncere  and  earnest  thinker  now,  whose  will  is  unterrifiedly  consecrated 
to  tnith,  can  be  expected  to  hesitate  long  ?  The  doctrine  is  sustained  in 
repute  at  present  principally  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  from  the  Church  of  the  past  as  the  established  and 
authoritative  doctrine.  It  is  yet  technically  current  and  popular  because 
it  has  been  so :  that  is,  it  retains  its  place  simply  by  right  of  possession. 
The  question  ought  to  be  sincerely  and  universally  raised  whether  it 
is  true  or  false.  Then  it  will  swiftly  lose  its  prestige  and  disappear. 
Secondly,  it  is  upheld  and  patronized  by  many  as  a  useful  instrument  for 
frightening  the  people  and  through  their  iears  deterring  them  from  sin. 
We  have  ourselves  heard  clergymen  of  high  reputation  say  that  it  would 
never  do  to  admit,  before  the  people,  that  there  is  any  chance  whatever 
of  penitence  and  salvation  beyond  the  grave,  because  they  would  be  sure 
to  abuse  the  hope  as  a  sort  of  permission  to  indulge  and  continue  in  sin. 
Thus  to  ignore  the  only  solemn  and  worthy  standard  of  judging  an 
abstract  doctrine,  namely.  Is  it  a  truth  or  a  falsehood  ?  and  put  it  solely 

«  Qlory  of  Christ,  toI.  il.  p.  268. 

■  Lange,  PMltive  Dogmatik,  lect  131 :  Die  Aeonen  der  Terdammton.  Maurice,  Tbeologlcal  Eanja : 
Tatare  PunlahmeDt. 
«  See  Oeecher'B  Conflict  of  Ages,  b.  iL  ch.  4, 13. 
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on  grounds  of  working  expediency,  is  disgraceful,  contemptible,  criminal. 
Watts  exi)oses  with  well-merited  rebuke  a  gross  instance  of  pious  fraud 
in  Burnet,  who  advised  preachers  to  teach  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment whether  they  believed  it  or  not.**  It  is  by  such  a  course  that  error 
and  superstition  reign,  that  truckling  conformity,  intellectual  disloyalty, 
moral  indifference,  vice,  and  infidelity,  abound.  It  is  practical  atheism, 
debauchery  of  conscience,  and  genuine  spiritual  death.  Besides,  the 
course  we  are  characterizing  is  actually  as  inexpedient  in  practice  as  it  is 
wrong  in  theory.  Experience  and  observation  show  it  to  be  as  pernicious 
in  its  result  as  it  is  immoral  in  its  origin.  Is  a  threat  efficacious  over  men 
in  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  terror,  or  in  proportion  as  it  is  personally 
felt  and  feared  by  them?  Do  the  menacing  penalties  of  a  sin  deter  a 
man  from  it  in  proportion  to  their  awfulness,  or  in  proportion  to  his 
belief  in  their  reality  and  unavoidableness?  Eternal  misery  would  be  a 
threat  of  infinite  frightfulness,  if  it  were  realized  and  believed.  But  it  is 
incredible.  Some  reject  it  with  indignation  and  an  impetuous  recoil  that 
sends  them  much  too  far  towards  antinomianism.  Others  let  it  float  in 
the  spectral  background  of  imagination,  the  faint  reflection  of  a  dis- 
agreeable and  fading  dream.  To  all  it  is  an  unreality.  An  earnest  belief 
in  a  sure  retribution  exactly  limited  to  desert  must  be  far  more  effective. 
If  an  individual  had  a  profound  conviction  that  for  every  sin  lie  com- 
mitted he  must  suffer  a  million  centuries  of  inexpressible  anguish, — realis- 
ing that  thought,  would  he  commit  a  sin  ? 

If  ho  cannot  appreciate  that  enormous  penalty,  much  less  can  he  the 
infinite  one,  which  is  far  more  likely  to  shade  off  and  blur  out  into  a  vague 
and  remote  nothing.  Truth  is  an  expression  of  God's  will,  which  we  are 
bound  exclusively  to  accept  and  employ  regardless  of  consequences. 
When  we  do  that,  God,  the  author  of  truth,  is  himself  solely  responsible 
for  the  consequences.  But  when,  thinking  we  can  devise  something  that 
will  work  better,  we  use  some  theorj'  of  our  own,  we  are  responsible  for  the 
consequences.  Let  every  one  beware  how  he  ventures  to  assume  that 
dread  responsibility.  It  is  surely  folly  as  well  as  sin.  For  nothing  can 
work  so  w^ell  as  truth,  the  simple,  calm,  living  truth,  which  is  a  chime  in 
the  infinite  harmony  of  morals  and  things.  It  is  only  the  morbid  melo- 
dramatic tastes  and  incompetencies  of  an  unfinished  culture  that  make 
men  think  otherwise.  The  ipagnificent  iw)etry  of  the  day  of  judgment — 
an  audience  of  five  hundred  thousand  millions  gathered  in  one  throng 
as  the  Judge  rises  to  pronounce  the  last  oration  over  a  dissolving  uni- 
verse— takes  possession  of  the  fancy,  and  people  conceive  it  so  vividly, 
and  are  so  moved  by  it,  that  they  think  they  see  it  to  be  true. 

Grant  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  the  conception  of  hell  as  a  physical 
world  of  fiery  torture  full  of  the  damned.  Suppose  the  scene  of  proba- 
tion over,  hell  filled  with  its  prisoners  shut  up,  banished  and  buried  in  the 
blackest  deeps  of  space.    Can  it  be  left  there  forever?    Can  it  be  tliat  the 


n  World  to  Come,  Disc.  XIU. 
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roar  of  its  furnace  shall  rage  on,  and  the  wail  of  the  execrable  anguish 
ascend,  eternally?  Endeavor  to  realize  in  some  faint  degree  what  these 
questions  mean,  and  then  answer.  If  anybody  can  find  it  in  his  heart 
or  in  his  head  to  say  yes,  and  can  gloat  over  the  idea,  and  wish  to  have  it 
continually  brandished  in  ierrorem  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  one  feels 
impelled  to  declare  that  he  of  all  men  the  most  needs  to  be  converted  to 
the  Christian  spirit.  An  unmitigated  hell  of  depravity,  pain,  and  horror, 
would  be  Satan's  victory  and  God's  defeat;  for  the  very  wish  of  a  Satanic 
being  must  bo  for  the  everlasting  prevalence  of  sin  and  wretchedness. 
As  above  the  weltering  hosts  of  the  lost,  each  dreadful  second,  the  iron 
clock  of  hell  ticked  the  thunder-word  "  eternity,"  how  would  the  devil  on 
his  sulphurous  dais  shout  in  triumph!  But  if  such  a  world  of  fire,  crowded 
with  the  writhing  damned,  ever  existed  at  all,  could  it  exist  forever? 

Could  the  saved  be  happy  and  jiassive  in  heaven  when  the  muffled  shrieks 
of  their  brethren,  faint  from  the  distance,  fell  on  their  ears?  In  tones 
of  love  and  pity  that  would  melt  the  very  mountains,  they  would  plead  with 
God  to  |>ardon  and  free  the  lost.  Many  a  mourning  lover  would  realize 
the  fable  of  the  Thracian  poet  who  wandered  into  Hades  searching  for  his 
Eurydice ;  many  a  heroic  son  would  emulate  the  legend  of  the  Grecian 
god  who  burst  through  the  iron  walls  of  Tartarus  and  rescued  his 
mother,  the  unfortunate  Scmele,  and  led  her  in  triumph  up  to  heaven. 

Omld  the  anyeU  he  confe/Ued  when  they  contemplated  the  far-off  lurid 
orb  and  knew  the  agonies  that  fed  its  conscious  conflagration?  Their 
gentle  bosoms  would  be  racked  with  commiserating  pangs,  they  would  fly 
down  and  hover  around  that  anguished  world,  to  moisten  its  parched 
tongues  with  the  dropping  of  their  sympathetic  tears  and  to  cool  its  burn- 
ing brows  with  the  fanning  of  their  wings. 

Qmld  Christ  be  satisfied  f  he  who  once  was  rich  but  for  our  sakes  became 
poor?  he  whose  loving  soul  breathed  itself  forth  in  the  tender  words, "  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest"? 
he  who  poured  his  blood  on  Judea's  awful  summit,  be  satisfied?  Not 
until  he  haa  tried  the  efficacy  of  ten  thousand  fresh  crucifixions,  on  as 
many  now  Calvaries,  would  he  rest. 

thuld  God  suffer  itf  God!  with  the  full  rivers  of  superfluous  bliss  roll- 
ing around  thy  throne,  couldst  thou  look  down  and  hear  thy  creatures 
calling  thee  Father,  and  see  them  plunging  in  a  sea  of  fire  eternally — 
eternally— eternally — and  never  speak  the  pardoning  word  ?  It  would 
not  be  like  thee,  it  would  be  like  thine  adversary,  to  do  that.  Not  so 
wouldst  thou  do.  But  if  Satan  had  millions  of  prodigals,  snatched  from 
the  fold  of  thy  family,  shut  up  and  tortured  in  hell,  paternal  yearnings 
afler  them  would  fill  thy  heart.  Love's  smiles  would  light  the  dread 
abyss  where  they  groan.  Pity's  tears  would  fall  over  it,  shattered  by  the 
radiance  into  rainbows.  And  through  that  illumination  Tnou  wouldst 
descend,  marching  beneath  the  arch  of  its  triumphal  glories  to  the 
rescue  of  thy  children !  Therefore  we  rest  in  hope,  knowing  that  *'Thou 
wilt  not  leave  our  souls  in  hell." 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE   FIVE  THEORETIC   MODES   OF   8ALVATI0W. 

The  conceptions  and  fore-feelings  of  immortality  which  men  have 
entertained  have  generally  been  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  that  inheritance, — ^by  a  perception  of  con- 
tingent conditions,  yielding  a  twofold  fate  of  bliss  and  woe,  poised  on 
the  perilous  hinge  of  circumstance  or  freedom.  Almost  as  often  and 
profoundly,  indeed,  as  man  has  thought  that  he  should  live  hereafter, 
that  idea  has  boon  followed  by  the  belief  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  salvation 
gleamed  for  him  in  the  possible  sky,  on  the  other  hand  perdition  yawned 
for  him  in  the  probable  abyss.  Heaven  and  Ilell  are  the  light-side  and 
shade-side  of  the  doctrine  of  a  ftiture  life.  Few  questions  are  more 
interesting,  as  none  can  be  more  important,  than  that  inquiry  which  is 
about  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  The  inherent  reach  of  this  inquiry,  and 
the  extent  of  its  philosophical  and  literary  history,  are  great.  But,  by 
arranging  under  certain  heads  the  various  principal  schemes  of  salvation 
which  Christian  teachers  have  from  time  to  time  presented  for  popular 
acceptance,  and  passing  them  before  the  mind  in  order  and  in  mutual 
lights,  we  can  very  much  narrow  the  space  required  to  exhibit  and  dis- 
cuss them.  When  the  word  "  salvation"  occurs  in  the  following  investiga^ 
tion,  it  means — unless  something  different  be  shown  by  the  context — the 
removal  of  the  soul's  doom  to  misery  beyond  the  grave,  and  the  securing 
of  its  future  blessedness.  Heaven  and  hell  are  terms  employed  with 
wide  latitude  and  fluctuating  boundaries  of  literal  and  figurative  mean- 
ing ;  but  their  essential  force  is  simply  a  future  life  of  wretchedness,  a 
future  life  of  joy ;  and  salvation,  in  its  prevailing  theological  sense,  is  the 
avoidance  of  that  and  the  gaining  of  this.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
present  the  different  theories  of  redemption  in  their  historical  order  of 
development,  or  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  their  diversified  pre- 
valence, but  shall  arrange  them  with  reference  to  the  most  perspicaoas 
exhibition  of  their  logical  contents  and  practical  bearings. 

The  first  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  to  be  noticed  is  the  one  by 
which  it  is  represented  that  the  interference  and  suffering  of  Christ,  in 
itself,  unconditionally  saved  all  souls  and  emptied  hell  forever.  This 
theory  arose  in  the  minds  of  those  who  received  it  as  the  natural  and 
consistent  completion  of  the  view  they  held  concerning  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  lost  state 
of  man.  Adam,  as  the  federal  head  of  humanity,  represented  and  acted 
for  his  whole  race :  the  responsibility  of  his  decision  rested,  the  conse- 
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quences  of  his  conduct  would  legitimately  descend,  it  was  thought,  upon 
all  mankind.  If  he  had  kept  himself  obedient  through  that  easy  yet 
tremendous  probation  in  Eden,  he  and  all  his  children  would  have  lived 
on  earth  eternally  in  perfect  bliss.  But,  violating  the  commandment  of 
God,  the  burden  of  sin,  with  its  terrible  penalty,  fell  on  him  and  his 
posterity.  Every  human  being  was  henceforth  to  be  alien  from  the  love 
of  goodness  and  from  the  favor  of  God,  hopelessly  condemned  to  death 
and  the  pains  of  hell.  The  sin  of  Adam,  it  was  believed,  thoroughly 
corrupted  the  nature  of  man,  and  incapacitated  him  from  all  successful 
efforts  to  save  his  soul  from  its  awful  doom.  The  infmitc  majesty  of 
God*8  will,  the  law  of  the  universe,  had  been  insulted  by  disobedience. 
The  only  just  retribution  was  the  suflering  of  an  endless  death.  The 
adamantine  sanctities  of  God's  government  made  forgiveness  impossible. 
Thus  all  men  were  lost,  to  be  the  prey  of  blackness,  and  fire,  and  the 
undying  worm,  through  the  remediless  ages  of  eternity.  Just  then  Go<l 
had  pity  on  the  souls  he  had  made,  and  himself  came  to  the  rescue.  In 
the  person  of  Christ,  he  c^ime  into  the  world  as  a  man,  and  freely  took 
npon  liimself  the  infinite  debt  of  man's  sins,  by  his  death  on  the  cross 
expiated  all  offences,  satisfied  the  claims  of  offended  justice,  vindicated 
the  inexpressible  sacredness  of  the  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  opened  a 
way  by  which  a  full  and  free  reconciliation  was  extended  to  all.  When 
the  blood  of  Jesus  flowed  over  the  cross,  it  purchased  the  ransom  of 
every  sinner.  As  Jerome  says,  **  it  quenched  the  flaming  sword  at  tlie 
entrance  of  Paradise."  The  weary  multitude  of  captives  rose  from  their 
bed,  shook  off  the  fetters  and  stains  of  the  pit,  and  made  the  cope  of 
heaven  snowy  with  their  white-winged  ascent.  The  prison-house  of  the 
devil  and  his  angels  should  be  used  no  more  to  confine  the  guilty  souls 
of  men.*  Their  guilt  was  all  washed  away  in  tlie  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
Their  spirits,  without  exception,  should  follow  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  in  the  way  marked  out  by  the  ascending  Redeemer.  This  is  the 
first  form  of  Universalism, — the  form  in  which  it  was  held  by  several  of 
the  Fathers  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  and  by  tlie  pioneers  of 
that  doctrine  in  modern  times.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says,  "  Christ  went 
into  the  under-world  ahne^  but  came  ovt  with  fnmit/.*'^  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
Bays  that  when  Christ  ascended  from  the  under-world  he  "emptied 
it,  and  left  the  devil  there  utterly  alone."*  Tlie  opinion  that  tho 
whole  population  of  Hades  was  released,  is  found  in  the  lists  of  ancient 
heresies."*  It  was  advance<l  by  Clement,  an  Irish  priest,  antagonist  of 
Boniface  the  famous  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  tho  middle  of  the  eighth 
century.  He  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Soissons,  and  afterwariis 
anathematized  by  Pope  Zachary.  Gregory  the  Great  also  refers  in  one 
of  his  letters  with  extreme  severity  to  two  ecclesiastics,  contemporaries 
of  his  own,  who  held  the  same  belief.     Indeed,  this  conclusion  is  a 


1  Bneilorlrin,  De  Rwiemptfcme  a  Potodtatc  Diabnli.    In  Opase.  Tlioolog. 

*  CatecbMb  xir.  0.         *  Dc  Fu6tU  PMchalibiu,  bomilia  riL        *  Augiutinc,  De  Iloreaibitf,  Ixxix. 
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necessary  result  of  a  consistent  development  of  the  creed  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church,  so  called.  By  the  sin  of  one,  even  Adam,  through  the 
working  of  absolute  justice,  hell  became  the  portion  of  all,  irrespective 
of  any  fault  or  virtue  of  theirs;  so,  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice,  the 
infinite  atonement,  of  one,  even  Christ,  through  the  unspeakable  mercy 
of  God,  salvation  was  effected  for  all,  irrespective  of  any  virtue  or  fault 
of  theirs.  One  member  of  the  scheme  is  the  exact  counterpoise  of  the 
other ;  one  doctrine  cries  out  for  and  necessitates  the  other.  Those  who 
accei)t  the  commonly-received  dogmas  of  original  sin,  total  depravity, 
and  universal  condemnation  entailed  upon  all  men  in  lineal  descent  from 
Adam,  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Vicarious 
Atonement,  are  bound,  by  all  the  constructions  of  logic,  to  accept  the 
scheme  of  salvation  just  set  forth, — namely,  that  the  death  of  Christ 
secured  the  deliverance  of  all  unconditionally.  We  do  not  believe  that 
doctrine,  only  because  we  do  not  believe  the  other  associated  doctrines 
out  of  which  it  springs  and  of  whose  system  it  is  the  complement.  The 
reasons  why  we  do  not  believe  that  our  race  fell  into  heli)less  depravity 
and  ruin  in  the  sin  of  the  first  man  are,  in  essence,  briefly  these : — First, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  any  proof  whatever  of  the  truth  of 
that  dogma ;  and  certainly  the  ofius  prohandi  rests  on  the  side  of  such  an 
assumption.  It  arose  partially  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the  language 
of  the  Bible ;  and  so  far  as  it  has  a  basis  in  Scripture,  we  are  compelled 
by  force  of  evidence  to  regard  it  as  a  Jewish  adoption  of  a  pagan  error 
without  authority.  Secondly,  this  doctrinal  system  seems  to  ua  equally 
irreconcilable  with  liistory  and  with  ethics :  it  seems  to  trample  on  the 
surest  convictions  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  spurn  the  clearest  princi- 
ples of  nature  and  religion, — to  blacken  and  load  the  heart  and  doom  of 
man  with  a  mountain  of  gratuitous  horror,  and  shroud  the  face  and 
throne  of  God  in  a  pall  of  wilful  barbarity.  IIow  can  men  be  guilty 
of  a  sin  committed  thousands  of  years  before  tliey  were  born,  and  deserve 
to  be  sent  to  hopeless  hell  for  it?  What  justice  is  there  in  i)utting  on 
one  sinless  head  the  demerits  of  a  world  of  reprobates,  and  then  letting 
the  criminal  go  free  because  the  innocent  has  suflered?  A  third  objec- 
tion to  this  whole  view — an  objection  which,  if  sustained,  will  utterly 
annihilate  it — is  this: — It  is  quite  possible  that,  momentous  as  is  the 
part  he  has  played  in  theology,  the  Biblical  Adam  is  not  at  all  a  his- 
torical personage,  but  only  a  significant  figment  of  poetry.  The  common 
belief  of  the  most  authoritative  men  of  science,  that  the  human  race  has 
existed  on  this  earth  for  a  vastly  longer  period  than  the  Hebrew  state- 
ment aflirms,  may  yet  be  completely  establislied.  It  may  also  yet  be 
acknowledged  that  each  distinct  race  of  men  had  its  own  Adam.^  Then 
the  dogmatic  theology,  based  on  the  fall  of  our  entire  race  into  perdition 
in  its  primary  representative,  will,  of  course,  crumble. 


t  Burduch,  Cams,  Okcn,  Bftyrhofler,  Agasslz.  See  Bunaen,  Chriatlanity  and  Mankind,  ToI.lT.p.28; 
Hott  and  Qliddon,  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  338. 
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The  second  doctrine  of  Christian  salvation  is  a  modification  and  limita^ 
tion  of  the  previous  one.  This  theory,  like  the  former,  presupposes  that 
a  burden  of  original  sin  and  natural  depravity  transmitted  from  tlie  first 
man  had  doomed,  and,  unless  prevented  in  some  supernatural  manner, 
would  forever  press,  all  souls  down  to  the  realms  of  ruin  and  woe;  also 
that  an  infinite  graciousness  in  the  bosom  of  the  Godhead  led  Christ  to 
offer  himself  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins,  an  atoning  substitute  for  the 
condemnation,  of  men.  But,  according  to  the  present  view,  this  inter- 
ference of  Christ  did  not  by  itself  save  the  lost:  it  only  removed  the 
otherwise  insuperable  bar  to  forgiveness,  and  presented  to  a  chosen  por- 
tion of  mankind  the  means  of  experiencing  a  condition  upon  the  realiza- 
tion of  which,  in  each  individual  case,  the  certainty  of  salvation  depends. 
That  condition  is  a  mysterious  conversion,  stirring  the  depths  of  the  soul 
through  an  inspired  faith  in  personal  election  by  the  unchanging  decree 
of  God.  The  difference,  then,  in  a  word,  between  the  two  methods  of 
salvation  thus  far  explained,  is  this: — While  both  assume  that  mankind 
are  doomed  to  death  and  hell  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  the 
one  asserts  that  the  interference  of  Christ  of  itself  saved  all  souls,  the 
other  asserts  that  that  interference  cannot  save  any  soul  except  those 
whom  God,  of  his  sovereign  pleasure,  had  from  eternity  arbitrarily 
elected.*  This  scheme  grew  directly  out  of  the  dogma  of  fatalism,  which 
unks  human  freedom  in  Divine  predestination.  God  having  solely  of 
his  own  will  foreordained  that  a  certain  number  of  mankind  sliould  be 
saved,  Christ  died  in  order  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  sins  and  render 
it  possible  for  them  to  be  forgiven  and  taken  into  heaven  without  vio- 
lating the  awful  bond  of  justice.  The  benefits  of  the  atonement,  there- 
fore, are  limited  to  the  elect.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
severity ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  act  of  unspeakable  benevolence.  For 
by  the  sin  of  Adam  the  whole  race  of  men,  without  exception,  were 
hateful  to  God,  and  justly  sentenced  to  eternal  damnation.  When,  con- 
sequently, he  devised  a  plan  of  redemption  by  which  he  could  himself 
bear  the  guilt,  and  suffer  the  agony,  and  pay  the  debt  of  a  few,  and  thus 
ransom  them  from  their  doom,  the  reprobates  who  were  left  had  no  right 
to  complain,  but  the  chosen  were  a  monument  of  disinterested  love, — 
because  all  alike  deserved  the  endless  tortures  of  hell.  According  to 
this  conception,  all  men  being  by  their  ancestral  act  and  inlicrited  nature 
irretrievably  lost,  God's  arbitrary  pleasure  was  the  cause,  Christ's  volun- 
tary death  was  the  means,  by  which  a  certain  number  were  to  be  saved. 
What  individuals  should  compose  this  portion  of  the  race,  was  de- 
termine<l  from  eternity  beyond  all  contingencies.  The  effect  of  faith 
and  conversion,  and  of  the  new  birth,  is  not  to  save  the  soul,  but  simply  to 
convince  the  soul  that  it  is  saved.  That  is  to  say,  a  regenerating  belief 
and  love  is  not  the  efficient  cmt^c,  it  is  merely  the  revealed  assurance,  of 
salvation,  proving  to  the  soul  that  feels  it,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 

*  Confession  of  Faith  of  Westminster  Dirines,  ch.  iii.  sect.  8. 
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Spirit,  that  it  is  of  the  chosen  number.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  to 
be  extended  everywhere,  not  for  the  purpose  of  saving  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  but  because  its  presentation  will  awaken  in  the  elect, 
and  in  them  alone,  that  responsive  experience  which  will  reveal  their  elec- 
tion to  them,  and  make  them  sure  of  it,  already  foretasting  it;  though  it  is 
thouglit  that  no  one  can  be  saved  who  is  ignorant  of  the  gospel:  it  is 
mysteriously  ordered  that  the  terms  of  the  covenant  shall  le  preached  to  all 
the  elect.  There  are  correlated  complexities,  miracles,  absurdities,  in- 
wrought with  the  whole  theory,  inseparable  from  it.  The  violence  it 
does  to  nature,  to  thought,  to  love,  to  morals,  its  arbitrariness,  its  me- 
chanical form,  the  wrenching  exegesis  by  which  alone  it  can  be  forced 
from  the  Bible,'  its  glaring  partiality  and  eternal  cruelty,  are  its  suffi- 
cient refutation  and  condemnation.  If  the  death  of  Clirist  has  such 
wondrous  saving  efficacy,  and  nothing  else  lias,  what  kee]xs  him  fi-oni 
dying  again  to  convince  the  unbelieving  and  to  save  the  lost?  What 
man  is  there  who,  if  he  knew  that,  after  thirty  years  of  sufTering  termi- 
nated by  a  fearful  death,  he  should  rise  again  into  boundless  bliss  and 
glory  while  rapt  infinitude  rung  with  the  pfeans  of  an  applauding  imi- 
verse,  and  that  by  means  of  his  humiliation  he  could  redeem  countless 
millions  from  eternal  torture,  would  not  with  a  joyous  spring  undertake 
the  task?     And  is  a  common  man  better  than  Christ? 

The  third  general  plan  of  Christian  salvation  which  we  are  to  consider 
differs  from  the  foregoing  one  in  several  essential  jmrticulars.  It  affirms 
the  free  will  of  man  in  opi>osition  to  a  fatal  predestination.  It  declares 
that  the  atonement  is  sufficient  to  redeem  not  only  a  portion  of  our  race, 
but  all  who  will  put  themselves  in  right  spiritual  relations  with  it.  In  a 
word,  while  it  admits  that  some  will  actually  be  lost  forever,  it  asserts 
that  no  one  is  doomed  to  be  lost,  but  that  the  offer  of  pardon  is  made  to 
every  soul,  and  that  every  one  has  power  to  accept  or  reject  it.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  incarnate  Deity  vindicated  the  miyesty  of  the  law, 
appeased  the  wrath  of  God,  and  purchased  his  saving  favor  towards  all 
who,  by  a  sound  and  earnest  faith,  seize  the  proffered  justification,  throw 
off  all  reliance  on  their  own  works,  and  present  themselves  before  the 
throne  of  mercy  clothed  in  the  righteousness  and  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  Clinst.  Here  the  appropriation  of  the  merits  of  Clirist,  through 
an  orthodox  and  vivifying  faith,  is  the  real  cause  as  well  as  the  experi- 
mental assurance  of  salvation.  This  is  free  to  all.  As  the  brazen  ser- 
pent was  hoiste<l  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  scorpion-bitten  Israelites 
invited  to  look  on  it  and  be  healed,  so  the  crucified  God  is  lifted  up,  and 
all  men,  everywhere,  are  urged  to  kneel  before  him,  accept  his  atonement, 
and  thus  enaV)le  his  righteousness  to  be  imputed  to  them,  and  their  souls 
to  be  saved.  The  vital  condition  of  salvation  is  an  appropriating  faith  in 
the  vicarious  atonement.   Without  this  no  one  can  be  saved.     Thus  with 


T  SchwclKer,  Die  Lohro  dc*  Apustds  Paolus  Yom  erlOcendeu  Tode  Chriiti. '  Thctrioigitcbe  StndSen  qimI 
Kritiken,  Jalirg.  1S58,  heft  3. 
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one  word  and  a  single  breath  whole  nations  and  races  are  whiffed  into 
hell.  All  that  the  good-hearted  Luther  could  venture  to  say  of  Cicero, 
whom  he  deeply  admired  and  loved,  was  the  kind  ejaculation,  "I  hope 
God  will  be  merciful  to  him  I"  To  those  who  appreciate  it  with  hostility, 
and  look  on  all  things  in  its  light,  the  thought  that  there  can  be  no 
salvation  except  by  belief  in  the  expiatory  death  of  Christ,  hopelessly 
dooming  all  the  heathen,"  and  all  infant  children,  unless  baptized  in  a  proxy 
faith,'  builds  an  altar  of  blood  among  the  stars  and  makes  the  universe 
reek  with  horror.  Other  crimes,  though  stained  through  with  mid- 
night dyes  and  heaped  up  to  the  brim  of  outrageous  guilt,  may  be  freely 
forgiven  to  him  who  comes  heartily  to  credit  the  vicarious  death  of  the 
Savior;  but  he  who  does  not  trust  in  that,  though  virtuous  as  man  can 
be,  must  depart  into  the  unappeasable  fires.  **Why  this  unintelligible 
crime  of  not  seeing  the  atonement  happens  to  be  the  only  sin  for  which 
there  is  no  atonement,  it  is  impossible  to  say.''  Though  this  view  of  the 
method,  extent,  and  conditions  of  redemption  is  less  revolting  and  in- 
credible than  the  other,  still,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  any  person 
whose  mental  and  moral  nature  is  unprejudiced,  healthy,  and  en- 
lightened, and  who  will  patiently  study  the  subject,  can  possibly  accept 
either  of  them.  The  leading  assumed  doctrines  common  to  them,  out 
of  which  they  severally  spring,  and  on  which  they  both  rest,  are  not  only 
unsupported  by  adequate  proofs,  but  really  have  no  evidence  at  all,  and 
are  absurd  in  themselves,  confounding  the  broadest  distinctions  in 
morals,  and  subverting  the  best^established  principles  of  natural  religion.**^ 
The  fourth  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  is  that  which  predicates  the 
power  of  insuring  souls  from  hell  solely  of  the  Church.  This  is  the 
sacramental  theory.  It  is  assumed  that,  in  the  state  of  nature  subsequent 
to  the  transgression  and  fall  of  Adam,  all  men  are  alienated  from  God, 
and  by  the  universal  original  sin  universally  exposed  to  damnation, — 
indeed,  the  helpless  victims  of  eternal  misery.  In  the  fulness  of  time, 
Christ  appeared,  and  offered  himself  to  suffer  in  their  stead  to  secure 
their  deliverance.  His  death  cancelled  the  whole  sum  of  original  sin,  and 
only  that,  thus  taking  away  the  absolute  impossibility  of  salvation,  and 
leaving  every  man  in  the  world  free  to  stand  or  fall,  incur  hell  or  win 
heaven,  by  his  personal  merits.  From  that  time  any  person  who  lived  a 
perfectly  holy  life — ^which  no  man  could  find  practically  possible — thereby 
secured  eternal  blessedness;  but  the  moment  he  fell  into  a  single  sin, 
however  trivial,  he  sealed  his  condemnation:  Christ's  sacrifice,  as  was 
just  said,  merely  removed  the  transmitted  burden  of  original  sin  from 
all  mankind,  but  made  no  provision  for  their  personal  sins,  so  that 
practically,  all  men  being  voluntary  as  well  as  hereditary  sinners,  their 


*  BretKhnnder,  Entwlckelnng  der  Dogmatik,  sect.  11!^  NO0. 37-60. 

*  80  afllrmed  by  the  Council  of  Carthage,  Canon  II. 

M  The  violence  done  to  moral  reason  by  tliMe  views  is  powerAiIIy  exposed  In  Bnshnell'i  Difcoarta 
oc  tba  Atonement:  Qod  in  Christ,  pp.  193-^02. 
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condition  was  as  bad  as  before:  they  were  surely  lost.  To  meet  this 
state  of  the  case,  the  Church,  whose  priests,  it  is  claimed,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Christ,  and  whose  head  is  the  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth, 
was  empowered  by  the  celebration  of  the  mass  to  re-enact,  as  often  as  it 
pleased,  the  tragedy  of  the  crucifixion.  In  this  service  Christ  is  supposed 
literally  to  be  put  to  death  afresh,  and  the  merit  of  his  substitutional 
sufferings  is  supjwsed  to  bo  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Church.** 
As  Sir  llenry  Wotton  says, — 

"One  rosy  drop  from  Jmus'  heart 
Waa  wurlda  of  seaa  to  quench  Ood*8  ire." 

In  one  of  the  Decretals  of  Clement  VI.,  called  "  Extravagants,"  it  is 
asserted  that  "one  drop  of  Christ's  blood  [una  guttula  sanguinis]  being  sutti- 
cient  to  redeem  the  whole  human  race,  the  remaining  quantity  which 
was  shed  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross  was  left  as  a  legacy  to  the 
Church,  to  be  a  treasure  whence  indulgences  were  to  be  drawn  and 
administered  by  the  Roman  pontiffs."  Furthermore,  saints  and  martyrs, 
by  their  constant  self-denial,  voluntary  sufferings,  penances,  and  prayers, 
like  Christ,  do  more  good  works  than  are  necessary  for  their  own  salva- 
tion ;  and  the  balance  of  merit — the  works  of  supererogation — is  likewise 
accredited  to  the  Church.  In  this  way  a  great  reserved  fund  of  merits 
is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  priests.  At  their  pleasure  they  can  draw 
upon  this  vicarious  treasure  and  substitute  it  in  place  of  the  deservcni 
penalties  of  the  guilty,  and  thus  absolve  them  and  effect  the  salvation 
of  their  souls.  All  this  dread  machinery  is  in  the  sole  power  of  the 
Church.  Outside  of  lier  pale,  hereticjj,  heathen,  all  alike,  are  unalterably 
doomed  to  hell.  But  whoso  will  acknowledge  her  authority,  confess  his 
sins,  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  partake  of  the  eucbarist,  obey 
the  priests,  shall  be  infallibly  saved.  The  Church  declares  that  those 
who  neglect  to  submit  to  her  power  and  observe  her  rites  are  logt,  by 
excommunicating  such  every  year  just  before  Easter,  thereby  typifying 
that  tliey  shall  have  no  part  in  the  resurrection  and  ascension.  The 
scheme  of  salvation  just  exhibited  we  reject  as  alike  unwarranted  by  the 
Scriptures,  absurd  to  reason,  absurd  to  conscience,  fraught  with  evil  prac- 
tices, and  trac(»able  in  historj'  through  the  gradual  and  corrupt  growths 
of  the  dogmatic  policy  of  an  interested  body.  There  is  not  one  text  in  the 
Bible  which  aflbrds  real  argument,  credit,  or  countenance  to  the  haughty 
pretensions  of  a  Church  to  retain  or  absolve  guilt,  to  have  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  tangible  keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  It  is  incrcKlible  to  a  free  and 
intelligent  mind  that  the  opposing  fates  forever  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
men  should  turn  on  a  mere  accident  of  time  and  place,  or  at  best  on  the 
moral  contingenceoftheir  acknowledging  or  denying  the  doubtful  authority 
of  a  tyrannical  hierarchy, — a  mere  matter  of  form  and  profession,  inde- 
pendent of  their  lives  and  characters,  and  of  no  spiritual  worth  at  all.    One 

u  Thomaa  Aquinoa,  Summa,  Suppl.  pan  iii.  qu.  25,  art.  1. 
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is  here  reminded  of  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  Essay  ''  How  a  Young  Man 
ought  to  hear  Poems."  The  lines  in  Sophocles  which  declare  that  the 
initiates  in  the  Mysteries  shall  he  happy  in  the  future  life,  hut  that  all  others 
shall  be  wretched,  having  been  read  to  Diogenes,  he  exclaimed,  "What! 
Shall  the  condition  of  Pauta>cion,  the  notorious  robber,  be  better  after 
death  than  that  of  EpaminondoA,  merely  because  he  was  initiated  in  the 
Mysteries?"  It  is  also  a  shocking  violence  to  common  sense,  and  to  all 
proper  appreciation  of  spiritual  realities,  to  imagine  the  gross  mechanical 
transference  of  blame  and  merit  mutually  between  the  bad  and  the  good, 
—as  if  moral  qualities  were  not  personal,  but  might  be  shifted  about  at 
wiU  by  pecuniary  considerations,  as  the  accounts  in  the  debt  and  credit 
columns  of  a  ledger.  The  theoretic  falsities  of  such  a  scheme  are  as 
numerous  and  evident  as  its  practical  abuses  have  been  enormous  and 
notorious.  Uow  ridiculous  this  Tiiual/eteh  to  snatch  souls  from  perdition 
appears  as  stated  by  Julian  against  Augustine!  "God  and  the  devil, 
then,  have  entered  into  a  covenant,  that  what  is  born  the  devil  shall 
have,  and  what  is  baptized  God  shall  have!""  We  hesitate  not  to  stake 
the  argument  on  one  question.  If  there  be  no  salvation  save  by  believ- 
ing and  accepting  the  sacraments  with  the  authority  of  the  Romanist 
or  the  Episcopalian  Church,  then  less  than  one  in  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  world's  population  thus  far  can  be  saved.  Death  steadily 
showers  into  hell,  age  after  age,  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  souls 
of  all  mankind, — a  rain-storm  of  agonized  drops  of  immortality  to  feed 
and  freshen  the  quenchless  fires  of  damnation.  Who  can  believe  it, 
knowing  what  it  is  that  he  believes? 

We  advance  next  to  a  system  of  Christian  salvation  as  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity,  boldness,  and  instinctive  benevolence  as  those  wo  have 
previously  examined  are  for  complexity,  unnaturalness,  and  severity. 
The  theory  refeiTed  to  promises  the  natural  and  inevitable  salvation  of 
every  created  soul.  It  bases  itself  on  two  positions, — the  denial  that 
men  are  ever  lost,  except  partially  and  temporarily,  and  the  exhibition 
of  the  irresistible  power,  perfect  wisdom,  and  infinite  goodness  of  God. 
The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  ]x>int  first  to  observation  and  experience, 
and  declare  that  no  person  is  totally  reprobate, — that  every  one  is  salva- 
ble;  those  most  corrupt  and  abandoned  to  wickedness,  unbelief,  and 
hardness,  have  yet  a  spark  that  may  be  kindled,  a  fount  that  may  be 
made  to  gush,  unto  the  illumination  and  purification  of  the  whole  being. 
A  stray  word,  an  unknown  influence,  a  breath  of  the  Spirit,  is  continually 
eff€H!ting  such  changes,  such  salvations.  True,  there  are  many  fettered 
by  vices,  torn  by  Fins,  ploughed  by  the  caustic  shares  of  remorse,  lost  to 
peaceful  freedom,  lost  to  spiritual  joys,  lost  to  the  sweet,  calm  raptures 
of  religious  belief  and  love,  and,  in  that  sense,  plunged  in  damnation. 
But  this,  they  say,  is  the  only  hell  there  is.     At  the  longest,  it  can  endure 


U  JoliaD,  lib.  tL  ix. 
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but  for  the  night  of  tliis  life:  deliverance  and  blessedness  come  with  the 
morning  dawn  of  a  l)etter  world.  Exact  retributions  are  awarded  to  all 
ini(iuity  here;  so  that  at  the  termination  of  the  present  state  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  an  equal  bliss  impartially  over  all. 
The  subst&ntive  faculties  and  forces  of  the  soul  are  always  good  and  right: 
only  their  action  is  perverted  to  evil."  This  perversion  will  cease  with 
the  accidents  of  the  present  state ;  and  thus  death  is  the  door  to  salvation. 
God's  desires  and  intentions  for  his  creatures,  again  they  argue,  must  be 
purely  gracious  ai\d  blessed ;  for  Nature,  the  Bible,  and  the  »Soul  blend 
their  ultimate  teachings  in  one  affirmation  that  he  is  Love.  Being  omnipo- 
tent and  of  poriect  wisdom,  nothi<ig  can  withstand  his  decrees  or  thwart 
his  plans.  II is  purpose,  of  course,  must  be  fulfilled.  There  is  every 
tiling  to  prove,  and  nothing,  rightly  understood,  to  disprove,  that  that 
purpose  is  the  eternal  blessedness  of  all  his  intelligent  offspring  after 
death.  Therefore,  they  think  they  are  justified  in  concluding,  the  laws 
of  nature,  God's  regular  habits  and  course  of  government,  the  normal 
arrangement  and  process  of  things,  will  of  themselves  work  out  the  in- 
evitable salvation  of  all  mankind.  After  the  uproar  and  darkness,  the 
peril  and  fear,  of  a  tempestuous  night,  the  all-embracing  smile  of  daylight 
gradually  spreads  over  the  world,  and  the  turmoil  silently  subsides,  and 
the  scene  sleeps.  So  after  the  sins  and  miseries,  the  condemnation  and 
hell,  of  this  state  of  existence,  shall  succeed  the  redemption,  the  holi- 
ness and  happy  peace,  of  heaven,  into  which  all  pass  by  the  order  of 
nature,  the  original  and  undisturbed  arrangement  of  the  creative  Father. 
This  view  is  advanced  by  some  on  grounds  both  of  revelation  and  reason. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  those  Begliards  who  taught  that  "  thei^  is  neither 
hell  nor  purgatory ;  that  no  one  is  damned,  neither  Jew  nor  Saracen, 
because  on  tlio  death  of  the  body  the  soul  returns  to  God.**"  But  the 
proper  doctrine  of  tlio  Universalist  denomination  is  founded  directly 
on  Scripture,  and  seems  now  to  be  simply  the  absolute  certainty  of  final 
salvation  for  all.  Balfour  held  that  Christ,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
secures  eternal  life  for  all  men  in  the  most  literal  manner,  by  causing 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  from  their  otherwise  endless  sleep  in  the 
grave, — a  doctrine  nearly  or  quite  fossil  now.** 

It  will  be  noticed  that  by  this  view  salvation  is  an  unlimited  necessity, 
not  a  contingency, — a  boon  thrown  to  all,  and  which  no  one  has  power 
to  reject: — 

"  The  road  to  ho«Tpn  is  broader  than  the  world. 
And  deeper  than  the  kinpldmn  of  the  dead; 
Ami  up  its  ample  pathM  the  nationi  tread 
With  all  their  baunerB  furl'd." 

This  theory  contains  elements,  it  seems  to  us,  both  of  truth  and  false- 


w  VniverMilist  Quarterly  Review,  toI.  x.  art.  xvi. :  Character  and  its  Predicates. 
^<  Ilaip'nbach.  Dojrmenjceschiclite,  sect.  209,  note  14. 

'*  See  Balinu,  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Punidhment,  pp.  152-lfi7t   Williamson.  Expt*- 
BiUuQ  of  UuivcrsulitfUi,  Scrmua  XI. :  Nature  of  Salvatiun.   Cobb,  Compend.  of  Diriuitj,  ch.  ix.  MCt.3. 
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hood.  It  casts  off  gross  mistakes,  announces  some  fundamental  realities, 
overlooks,  perverts,  exaggerates,  some  essential  facts  in  the  case.  There 
is  so  much  in  it  that  is  grateful  and  beautiful  that  we  cannot  wonder  at 
its  reception  where  the  tender  instincts  of  the  heart  are  stronger  than 
the  stern  decisions  of  the  conscience,  where  the  kindly  sentiments  usurp 
the  province  of  the  critical  reason  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  evidence 
for  the  construction  of  a  dogmatic  creed.  We  cannot  accept  it  as  a  whole, 
cannot  admit  its  great  unqualified  conclusion,  not  only  because  there  is 
no  direct  evidence  for  it,  but  because  there  are  many  potent  presumptions 
against  it.  It  is  not  built  upon  the  facts  of  our  consciousness  and  present 
experience,  but  is  resolutely  constructed  in  defiance  of  them  by  an  arbitrary 
process  of  assumption  and  inference ;  for  since  God's  perfections  are  as  abso- 
lute now  as  they  ever  can  bo,  and  he  now  permits  sin  and  misery,  there  is 
no  impossibility  that  tliey  will  be  permitted  for  a  season  hereafter.  If  they 
are  necessary  now,  they  may  be  necessary  hereafter.  An  experience  of 
salvation  by  all,  regardless  of  what  they  do  or  what  they  leave  undone, 
would  also  defeat  what  we  have  always  considered  the  chief  final  cause 
of  man, — namely,  the  self-determined  resistance  of  Evil  and  choice  of 
Grood,  the  free  formation  of  virtuous  character.  The  plan  of  a  necessary 
and  indiscriminate  redemption  likewise  breaks  the  evident  continuity 
of  life,  ignores  the  lineal  causative  power  of  experience,  whereby  each 
moment  partially  produces  and  moulds  the  next,  destroys  the  proba- 
tionary nature  of  our  lot,  and  palsies  the  strength  of  morui  motive.  It 
is  furthermore  the  height  of  injustice,  awarding  to  all  men  the  same  con- 
dition, remorselessly  swallowing  up  their  infinite  differences,  making  sin 
and  virtue,  sloth  and  toil,  exactly  alike  in  the  end.  Whoso  earnestly 
embraces  the  theory,  and  meditates  much  upon  it,  and  reasons  closely, 
will  be  likely  to  become  an  Antinomian.  It  overlooks  the  loud,  omni- 
present hints  which  tell  us  that  the  present  state  is  incomplete  and  de- 
pendent, the  part  of  a  great  whole,  the  visible  segment  of  a  circle  whose 
complement  overarches  the  invisible  world  to  come,  where  future  corre- 
spondences and  fulnesses  will  satisfy  and  complete  present  claims  and 
deficiencies.  We  reject  this  scheme,  as  to  its  distinctive  feature,  for 
all  those  reasons  which  lead  us  to  accept  that  final  view  to  which  we 
now  turn. 

The  theory  of  Christian  redemption  which  seems  to  us  correct,  repre- 
sents the  good  and  evil  forces  of  personal  character,  harmonious  or  dis- 
cordant with  the  mind  of  God,  as  the  conditions  of  salvation  or  of  repro- 
bation. Swedenl>org,  who  teaches  that  man  in  the  future  state  is  the 
son  of  his  own  deeds  in  the  present  state,  says  he  once  saw  Melancthon 
in  hell,  writing,*'  Faith  alone  saves,"  the  words  fading  out  as  fast  as  written, 
because  expressive  of  a  falsehood  !  It  is  not  belief,  but  love,  that  domi- 
nates the  soul, — not  a  mental  act,  but  a  spiritual  substance.  According  as 
the  realities  of  the  soul  are  what  they  should  be,  just  and  pure,  or  what 
they  should  not  be,  perverted  and  corrupt,  and  according  as  the  realities 
of  the  soul  are  in  right  relations  with  truth,  beauty,  goodness,  or  in 
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vitiated  relations  with  them,  so,  and  to  that  extent,  is  the  soul  saved  or 
lost.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  arbitrary  determination  on  one  hand,  and 
of  helpless  submission  on  the  other :  it  is  a  matter  of  Divine  pennission 
on  one  hand,  and  of  free,  though  sometimes  unintelligent  and  mistaken, 
choice  on  the  other.  The  only  perdition  is  to  be  out  of  tune  with  the 
right  constitution  and  exercise  of  things  and  rules.  That,  of  itself,  makes 
a  man  the  victim  of  guilt  and  wretchedness.  The  only  salvation  is  the 
restoration  of  the  balance  and  normal  efficiency  of  the  faculties,  the 
restoration  of  their  harmony  with  the  moral  law,  the  recommencement 
of  their  action  in  unison  with  the  will  of  God.  When  a  soul,  through 
its  exposure  and  freedom,  becomes  and  experiences  what  God  did  not 
intend  and  is  not  pleased  with,  what  his  creative  and  executive  arrange- 
ments are  not  purposely  ordered  for,  it  is,  for  the  time,  and  so  far  forth, 
lost.  It  is  saved,  when  knowledge  of  truth  illuminates  the  mind,  love 
of  goodness  warms  the  heart,  energy,  purity,  and  aspiration  fill  and 
animate  the  whole  being.  Then,  having  realized  in  its  experience  the 
purposes  of  Christ's  mission,  the  original  aims  of  its  existence,  it  rejoices 
in  the  favor  of  God.  In  the  harmonious  fruition  of  its  internj^l  efficien- 
cies and  external  relations,  all  things  work  together  for  good  unto  it, 
and  ii  basks  in  the  l>eams  of  the  sun  of  inmiortality.  Perdition  and 
hell  are  the  condemnation  and  misery  instantaneously  deposited  in 
exi>erience  whenever  and  wherever  a  perverted  and  corrupt  soul  tovcha 
its  reUu'tflns  w'ltk  the  universe.  The  meeting  of  its  consciousness  with  the 
alienated  mournful  faces  of  things,  with  the  hostile  retributive  forces 
of  things,  produces  unrest  and  suflering  with  the  same  natural  necessity 
that  the  meeting  of  certain  chemical  substances  deposits  poison  and 
bitterness.  Perdition  being  the  degradation  and  wretchedness  of  the 
soul  through  ingrained  falsehood,  vice,  impurity,  and  hardness,  salvation 
is  the  casting  out  of  these  evils,  and  the  replacing  them  with  truth,  right- 
eousness, a  holy  and  sensitive  life.  To  ransom  from  hell  and  translate  to 
heaven  is  not,  then,  so  much  to  deliver  from  a  local  dungeon  of  gnawing 
fires  and  worms,  and  bear  to  a  local  paradise  of  luxuries,  as  it  is  to  heal 
diseiises  and  restore  health.  Hell  is  a  wrong,  diseased  condition  of  tlie 
Boul,  its  indwelling  wretchedness  and  retribution,  wherever  it  may  be, 
as  when  the  light  of  day  tortures  a  sick  eye.  Heaven  is  a  right,  healthy 
condition  of  the  soul,  its  indwelling  integrity  and  concord,  in  whatever 
realms  it  may  reside,  as  when  the  sunshine  bathes  the  healthy  orb  of 
vision  with  delight.  Salvation  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  har- 
monious blessedness  of  the  soul  by  the  fruition  of  all  its  right  powers 
and  relations.  Kemove  a  man  who  is  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  some 
physicjd  disease,  from  his  desolate  hut  on  the  bleak  mountain-side  to  a 
gorgeous  palace  in  a  delicious  tropical  clime.  He  is  just  as  badly  ofT  as 
before.  He  is  still,  so  to  speak,  in  hell,  wherever  he  may  be  in  location. 
Cure  his  sickness,  and  then  he  is,  so  to  speak,  saved,  in  heaven.  It  is  so 
with  the  soul.  The  conditions  of  salvation  and  reprobation  are  not  arbi- 
trary, mechanical,  fickle,  but  are  the  interior  and  unalterable  laws  of 
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the  soul  and  of  the  universe.  '*  Every  devil,"  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says, 
**  holds  enough  of  torture  in  his  own  xiLi^  and  nee<ls  not  the  torture  of 
circumference  to  afflict  him."  If  there  are,  as  there  may  be,  two  entirely 
separate  regions  in  space,  whose  respective  l>oundaries  enclose  hell  and 
heaven,  banishment  into  the  one,  or  admission  into  the  other,  evidently 
is  not  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  perdition  or  of  salvation,  is  not 
the  all-important  consideration  ;  but  the  characteristic  condition  of  the 
soul,  wliich  produces  its  experience  and  decides  its  destination, — that  is  the 
essential  thing.  The  mild  fanning  of  a  zephyr  in  a  summer  evening  la 
intolerable  to  a  person  in  the  convulsions  of  the  ague,  but  most  welcome 
and  delightful  to  others.  So  to  a  w^icked  soul  all  objects,  operations,  and 
influences  of  the  moral  creation  become  hostile  and  retributive,  making 
a  hell  of  the  whole  universe.  Purify  the  soul,  restore  it  to  a  correct 
condition,  and  every  thing  is  transfigured:  the  universal  hell  becomes 
universal  heaven. 

We  may  gather  up  in  a  few  propositions  the  leading  principles  of  this 
theory  of  salvation.  First,  Perdition  is  not  an  experience  to  wliich  souls 
are  helplessly  born,  not  a  sentence  inflicted  on  them  by  an  arbitrary 
decree,  but  is  a  result  wrought  out  Vjy  free  agency,  in  conformity  to  the 
unalterable  laws  of  the  spiritual  world.  Secondly,  heaven  and  hell  are 
not  essentially  particular  lo(;alities  into  which  spirits  are  thrust,  nor  states 
of  consciousness  ))rodu(^ed  by  outward  circumstances,  but  are  an  outwaixl 
reflection  from,  and  a  reciprocal  a^^tion  ui)on,  internal  character.  Thirdly, 
condemnation,  or  justification,  is  not  absolute  and  complete,  equalizing 
all  on  each  side  of  a  given  line,  but  is  a  thing  of  degree^},  not  exactly  the 
same  in  any  two  individuals,  or  in  the  same  person  at  all  times.  Fourthly, 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  probation  closes  with  the  closing  of 
the  present  life;  but  every  relevant  consideration  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  the  same  groat  constitution  of  laws  pervades  all  worlds  and  reigns 
throughout  eternity,  so  that  the  fate  of  souls  is  not  unchangeably  fixed 
at  death.  No  analogy  indicates  that  after  deiith  all  will  be  thoroughly 
different  from  what  it  is  before  death.  Rather  do  all  analogies  argue 
that  the  hell  and  heaven  of  the  future  will  bo  the  aggravation,  or  mitiga- 
tion, or  continuation,  of  the  perdition  and  salvation  of  the  present.  It  is 
altogether  a  sentence  of  exact  right  according  to  character,  a  matter  of 
personal  achievement  depending  upon  freedom,  an  experience  of  inward 
elements  and  states,  a  thing  of  degrees,  anda  subject  of  continued  probation. 

The  condition  of  the  heathen  nations  in  reference  to  salvation  is  satis- 
factory only  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  theory.  If  a  j)erson  is  what  God 
wishes,  as  shown  by  his  revealed  will  in  the  model  of  Christ,  pure,  loving, 
devout,  wise,  and  earnest,  he  is  saved,  whether  he  ever  heard  of  Christ  or 
not.  Are  Plato  and  Aristides,  Cato  and  Antoninus,  to  be  damned,  while 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  King  Philip  II.  are  saved,  because  those  glorious 
characters  merely  lived  at  the  then  height  of  attiiinable  excellence,  but 
these  fanatic  scoundrels  made  a  technical  profession  of  Christianity? 
The  "  Athanasian"  creed  asserts  that  whoever  doth  not  fully  believe  its 
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dogmas  "shall  without  doubt  perish  everlastingly."  And  the  eighteenth 
article  in  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  England  declares  **  them  accui-sed 
who  presume  to  say  that  any  man  can  be  saved  by  diligently  framing  his  life 
according  to  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,and  the  light  of  nature.'*" 

Another  particular  in  which  the  present  view  of  salvation  is  satis- 
factory, in  opposition  to  the  other  theories,  is  in  leaving  the  personal 
nature  of  sin  clear,  the  realm  of  personal  res|>onsibility  imconfused. 
Why  should  a  system  of  thought  be  set  up  and  adliered  to  in  religion 
that  would  be  instantly  and  universaHy  scouted  at  if  applied  to  any 
other  subject?"  "No  one  dreams  that  the  sin  of  an  unexercised  in- 
tellect, of  gross  ignorance,  can  be  pardoned  only  through  faith  in  the 
sacrifice  of  some  incarnation  of  the  Perfect  Reason.  No  one  expects 
to  be  told  that  the  violation  of  the  bodily  laws  can  be  forgiven  by  the 
Infinite  Creator  only  on  the  ground  that  some  perfect  physician  honors 
them  by  obedience  and  death.  It  is  by  opening  the  mind  to  Ood*s  pub- 
lished truth,  and  by  conformity  to  the  discovered  philosophical  order,  or 
the  reception  of  the  adoi>ted  remedy,  that  the  mind  and  the  frame  expe- 
rience new  life.  And  our  souls  are  redeemed,  not  by  any  expiation  on 
account  of  which  penalties  are  lifted,  but  by  reception  of  spiritual  truth 
and  consecration  of  will,  which  push  away  penalties  by  wholesome  life.'*" 

The  awful  inviolability  of  justice  is  shown  by  the  eternal  course  of 
God's  laws  bringing  the  exactly  deserved  penalty  upon  every  soul  that 
sinneth.  Whoever  breaks  a  Divine  decree  puts  all  sacred  things  in 
antagonism  to  him,  and  the  precise  punishment  of  his  offences  not  the 
worth  of  worlds  nor  the  blood  of  angels  can  avert.  The  boundless  mercy 
of  God,  his  atoning  love,  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  all  vindictiveneas 
from  his  judgments,  their  restorative  aim  and  tendency.  Whenever  the 
sinner  repents,  relbrms,  puts  himself  in  a  right  attitude,  God  is  waiting 
to  pardon  and  bless  him,  the  sun  shines  and  the  happy  heart  is  glad  as 
at  first,  the  cloudy  screen  of  sin  and  fear  and  retributive  alienation  being 
removed.  This  view,  when  appreciated,  affords  as  impressive  a  sanction 
to  law,  and  as  affecting  an  exhibition  of  love,  as  are  theoretically  ascribed 
to  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  expiation.  The  infinite  sanctity  of  justice 
and  the  fathomless  love  of  God  are  certainly  much  more  plainly  and 
satisfactorily  shown  by  the  righteous  nature  and  beneficent  operation  of 
the  law,  tlian  by  its  terrible  severity  and  arbitrary  subrersion.  According 
to  the  present  view,  the  relation  of  Christ  to  human  redemption  is  as 
simple  and  rational  as  it  is  divinely  aj»pointed  and  perfectly  fulfilled. 
Accredited  with  miraculous  seals,  presenting  the  most  pathetic  and  in- 


Vi  ArnAuId,  EmoH,  Go<>ze,  and  otbcm,  hiiTo  written  Tolumon  to  prore  tho  Indiwnriiniiuite  damiui> 
lion  of  tbe  hcHthen.  On  tho  contrary,  MUller.  in  his  **I>iMi.  de  Paganonim  pout  Mintnu  Cnn> 
ditiuue,''  and  Marmonti'l,  in  hii«  "  Delisain!,"  take  a  mure  faTorablo  Tiew  of  tbe  fkte  of  the  elhnic 
ururid.  Tlie  be>t  work  on  the  imbject — a  work  of  great  geniality  and  ability—^is  Eberbard^a  "  Skcvw 
Apolojjio  (IcH  StHTiiti'*."    Also  we  Knapp's  Cliritttian  Theology,  »ect.  IxxxviU. 

"  Martinc^au.  8tii<lieii  of  Chrirttianity,  pp.  153-170:  Mediatorial  Religion.  Ibid.  pp.  46S-477 :  Sin— 
What  it  i.i,  What  it  i*  not. 

1'  T.  S.  King,  EudleM  Puniiihniont  ruchri»tl&ii  and  Uoreusomible,  p.  66. 
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spiring  motives,  he  reveals  the  truths  and  exemplifies  the  virtues  which, 
when  adopted,  regenerate  the  springs  of  faith  and  cliaracter,  rectify  the 
lines  of  conduct,  and  change  men  from  sinful  and  wretched  to  saintly 
and  blessed.  He  stirs  the  stagnant  soul,  that  man  may  replunge  into  liis 
native  self,  and  rise  redeemed. 

For  the  more  distinct  comprehension  and  remembrance  of  the  schemes 
of  Christian  salvation  we  have  been  considering,  it  may  be  well  to  reca- 
pitulate them. 

The  first  theory  is  this : — When,  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  all  men  were 
utterly  lost  and  doomed  to  hell  forever,  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ 
cancelled  sin.  and  unconditionally  purchased  and  saved  all.  This  was 
the  original  development  of  Universalism.  It  sprang  consistently  from 
Augustinian  grounds.  It  was  taught  by  a  party  in  the  Church  of  the 
first  centuries,  was  afterwards  repeatedly  condemned  as  a  heresy  by 
popes  and  by  councils,  and  was  revived  by  Kelly,  Murray,  and  others. 
We  are  not  aware  that  it  now  has  any  avowed  disci])les. 

The  second  conception  is,  in  substance,  that  God,  foreseeing  from 
eternity  the  fall  of  Adam  and  the  consequent  damnation  of  his  posterity, 
arbitrarily  elected  a  portion  of  them  to  salvation,  leaving  the  rest  to  their 
fate ;  and  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  were  the  only  possible  means 
of  canning  that  decree  into  effect.  This  is  the  Augustinian  and  Cal- 
vinistic  theology,  and  has  had  a  very  extensive  prevalence  among  Chris- 
tians. Many  church-creeds  still  embody  the  doctrine;  but  in  its  original, 
uncompromising  form  it  is  rapidly  fading  from  belief.  Even  now  few 
persons  can  be  found  to  ])rofess  it  without  essential  modifications,  so 
qualifying  it  as  to  destroy  its  identity. 

The  third  plan  of  delivering  souls  from  the  doom  supposed  to  rest  on 
them  attributes  to  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  a  conditional  ei^cacy, 
depending  upon  personal  faith.  Eveiy  one  who  will  heartily  believe  in 
the  substitutional  death  of  Christ,  and  trust  in  his  atoning  merits,  shall 
thereby  be  saved.  This  was  the  system  of  Pelagius,  Arminius,  Luther. 
It  prevails  now  in  the  so-called  Evangelical  Churches  more  generally 
than  any  other  system. 

Tlie  fourth  received  method  of  salvation,  assuming  the  same  premises 
which  the  three  foregoing  schemes  assume, — namely,  that  through  the 
fall  all  men  are  eternally  sentenced  to  hell,— declares  that,  by  Christ's 
yicarious  sufferings,  power  is  given  to  the  Church,  a  priestly  hierarchy, 
to  save  such  as  confess  her  authority  and  observe  lier  rites.  All  others 
must  continue  lost.**  This  theory  early  began  to  be  constructed  and 
broached  by  the  Fathers.  It  is  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  by  all  the  consistent  portion  of  the  Episcopalian.  A  part  of  tho 
Baptist  denomination  also— through  their  popular  preachers,  if  not  in 
their  recognised  symbols — assert  the  indispensableness  of  ritual  baptism 
to  salvation. 

»  Adamt,  Mercj  to  Babes.    (A  plea  for  the  IwptlBin  of  infimti,  that  thoy  may  not  be  damoed.) 
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Thp  fifth  view  of  the  problem  is  that  no  soul  is  lost  or  doomed  except 
so  far  as  it  is  personally,  voluntarily  depraved  and  sinful.  And  even  to 
that  extent,  and  in  that  sense,  it  can  be  called  lost  only  in  the  present 
life.  After  death  every  soul  is  freed  from  evil,  and  ushered  at  once  into 
heaven.  This  is  ♦he  distinctive  dootrino  of  the  ultra  Universallsts.  It 
is  disappearing  from  among  its  recent  advocates.  As  a  body  they  have 
alretidy  exchanged  its  arbitral y  conceptions  of  "death  and  glory"  for 
the  more  rational  conclusions  of  the  "  Rostorationists."^ 

The  sixth  and  final  scheme  of  Christian  .«alvation  teaches  that  by  the 
immutable  laws  which  the  Creator  has  established  in  and  over  his  works 
and  creatures,  a  free  soul  may  choose  good  or  evil,  truth  or  fuLsehood, 
love  or  hate,  beneficence  or  iniquity.  Just  so  far  and  just  so  long  as  it 
partakes  of  the  former  it  is  saved ;  as  it  partakes  of  the  latter  it  is  lost, — 
that  is,  alienati's  the  favor  of  God,  forfeits  so  much  of  the  benefits  of 
creation  and  of  the  blessings  of  being.  The  conditions  and  means  of 
re]>entance,  reformation,  regeneration,  are  always  within  its  power,  the 
future  state  being  but  the  unencumbered,  more  favorable  experience 
of  the  spiritual  elements  of  the  present,  under  the  same  Divine  consti- 
tutitm  and  laws.  This  is  the  common  belief  of  Unitarians  and  Univer- 
salists, — the  latter  alone  teaching  it  a-s  a  sure  doctrine  of  Revelation. 

Salvation  by  purcha.se,  by  the  redeeming  blood  of  Christ:  salvation  by 
election,  by  the  independent  decree  of  Go<],  sealed  by  the  bloo<I  of  Clirist ; 
salvation  by  faith,  by  an  appropnating  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ;  9alva- 
tioii  by  the  Cliurch,  by  the  sacraments  made  efficacious  to  that  end  by 
the  blood  of  (lirist:  salvation  by  nature,  by  the  irresistible  working  of 
the  natural  order  of  things,  declared  by  the  teachings  of  Christ;  salva- 
tion bv  a  resurref^tion  from  the  dead,  miraculouslv  eftected  bv  the  dele- 
gated  power  of  Christ;  salvation  by  character,  by  conformity  of  character 
to  the  spiritual  laws  of  the  universe,  to  the  nature  and  will  of  God,  re- 
vealed, urged,  exemplified,  V)y  the  whole  mutsion  of  Clu'ist; — these  are  the 
difierent  theories  proposed  for  the  acceptance  of  Christians. 

Outside  of  Christendom  we  discern,  received  and  operative  in  various 
forms,  all  the  theoretic  modes  of  salvation  acknowledged  within  it,  and 
some  others  in  addition.  The  creed  and  practice  of  the  Mohammedans 
aflford  a  more  unflinching  embodiment  of  the  conception  of  salvation  by 
election  than  is  furnished  anywhere  else.  Islam  denotes  Fate.  All  is 
predestinated  and  follows  on  in  inevitable  sequence.  No  modifying  in- 
fluence is  possible.  Can  a  breath  move  Mount  Kaf?  The  chosen  of 
Allah  shall  believe;  the  rejected  of  Allah  shall  deny.  Every  believer's 
bower  is  blooming  for  him  in  Paradise ;  every  unbeliever's  bed  is  burning 
for  him  in  liell.  And  nothing  whatever  can  avail  to  change  the  pei^^ns 
or  the  total  number  elected  for  each. 

There  is  one  theory  of  salvation  scarcely  heard  of  in  the  West,  but 
extensivelv  held  in  the  East.  The  Brahmanic  as  well  as  the  Buddhist 
thinker  relies  on  obtaining  salvation  by  knowledge.  Life  in  a  continual 
succession  of  dilferent  bodies  is  his  j^erdition.   His  salvation  is  to  be  freed 

SO  Adin  Ballou,  UnlTeraalism  and  lUMtoratloniBm  Moral  Contrmriet,  183T. 
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ft'om  the  vortex  of  births  and  deaths,  the  fret  and  storm  of  finite  exist- 
ence. Neither  goodness  nor  piety  can  ever  release  him.  Knowledge 
alone  can  do  it:  an  unsullied  intellectual  vision  and  a  free  intellectual 
grasp  of  truth  and  love  alone  can  rescue  him  from  the  turbid  sea  of  forms 
and  struggles.  "  As  a  lump  of  salt  is  of  imiform  tast^?  within  and  witliout, 
so  the  soul  is  nothing  but  intelligence."'*  If  the  soul  be  an  entire  mass 
of  intelligence,  a  current  of  ideas,  its  real  salvation  depends  on  its  be- 
coming pure  and  eternal  truth  without  mixture  of  falsehood  or  of  emo- 
tional disturbance,  lie  '*must  free  himself  from  virtues  as  well  as  from 
sins ;  for  the  confinement  of  fetters  is  the  same  whether  the  chain  be  of 
gold  or  of  iron. "''■'*  Accordingly,  the  Hindu,  to  secure  emancii)ation, 
planes  down  the  mountainous  thoughts  and  passions  of  his  soul  to  a 
desert  level  of  indifferent  insight.  And  when,  in  direct  personal  know- 
ledge, free  from  joy  and  sorrow,  free  from  good  and  ill,  he  gazes  into 
the  limitless  abyss  of  Divine  truth,  then  he  is  sure  of  the  bosom  of 
Brahm,  the  door  of  NirwAna.  Then  the  wheel  of  the  Brahmauic  Ixion 
ceases  revolving,  and  the  Buddhist  Ahasuerus  flings  away  his  staff;  for 
salvation  is  attained. 

The  conception  of  salvation  by  ritual  works  based  on  faith — either  faith 
in  Deity  or  in  some  redemptive  agency — is  exhibited  all  over  the  world. 
Ilani,  a  Hindu  devotee,  dwelt  in  a  thicket,  and  repeated  the  name  of 
Krishna  a  hundred  thousand  times  each  day,^  and  thus  saved  his  soul. 
The  saintly  Muni  Shukadev  said,  as  is  written  in  the  most  popular  re- 
ligious authority  of  India,  "Who  even  ignorantly  sing  the  i>raises  of 
Krishna  undoubtedly  obtain  final  beatitude ;  just  as,  if  one  ignorant  of 
the  properties  of  nectar  should  drink  it,  he  would  still  become  immortal. 
Whoever  worships  Ilari,  with  whatever  disposition  of  mind,  obtains 
beatitude.""  "The  repetition  of  the  names  of  Vishnu  purifies  from  all 
sins,  even  when  invoke<l  by  an  evil-minded  ]>er8on, — as  fire  burns  even  him 
who  approaches  it  unwillingly."**  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Hindus  than  the  promise  that  **  whoever  reads  or  hears 
this  narrative  witli  a  devout  mind  shall  receive  final  beatitude.*'  Millions 
on  millions  of  these  docile  and  abject  devotees  undoubtingly  expect 
salvation  by  such  merely  ritual  observances.  One  cries  "Lord  I"  "Lord!" 
Another  thumbs  a  book,  as  if  it  were  an  omnipotent  amulet.  Another 
meditates  on  some  mystic  theme,  as  if  musing  were  a  resistless  spell  of 
silent  exorcism  and  invocation.  Another  pierces  himself  with  red-hot 
irons,  as  if  voluntary  pain  endured  now  could  accumulate  merit  for  him 
and  buy  off  future  inflictions. 

It  is  surprising  to  what  an  extent  men's  efforts  for  salvation  seem 
underlaid  by  conceptions  of  propitiation,  the  placation  of  a  hatred,  the 
awakening  of  a  love,  in  the  objects  of  their  worship.  In  all  these  coses 
salvation  is  sought  indirectly  through  works,  though  not  particularly 


SI  C<i1ol)r(»oki),  Kraay!),  vul.  L  p.  359.  »  Ibid.  p.  3G3. 

M  Afilutic  ItoBi'arcbes,  vol.  xvl.  p.  116.  •«  Eastwick,  Prem  SAgar,  p.  56. 
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good  works,  Tho  savage  makes  an  oftering,  mutters  a  prayer,  or  fiercely 
wounds  his  body,  before  the  hideous  idol  of  his  choice.  The  fakir,  swung 
upon  sharj)  hooks,  revolves  slowly  round  a  fire.  The  monk  wears  a  hair 
shirt,  and  flagellates  himself  until  blood  trickles  across  the  floor  of  his  cell. 
Tho  Portuguese  sailor  in  a  storm  takes  a  leaden  saint  from  his  bosom  and 
kneels  before  it  for  safety.  The  oflending  Bushman  crawls  in  the  dust 
and  shuddei's  as  he  seeks  to  avert  the  fury  of  the  fetich  which  he  has 
carved  and  set  in  a  tree.  The  wounded  brigand  in  the  Apennines,  with 
unnumbered  robberies  and  murders  on  his  soul,  finds  perfect  ciise  to  hia 
conscience  as  his  glazing  eye  falls  on  a  carefully-treasured  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  and  he  exi>ires  in  a  triumph  of  faith,  saying,  ** Sweet  Mother  of 
Go<l,  intercede  for  me."  The  Calvinistic  convert,  al>out  to  l>e  executed 
for  his  fearful  crimes,  kneels  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  and  exclaims,  as 
in  a  recent  well-known  instance,  **  I  hold  the  blo(xl  of  Christ  between 
my  soul  and  the  flaming  face  of  God,  and  die  happy,  assured  that  I  am 
going  to  hoAven." 

It  is  all  a  terrible  delusion,  arising  from  perverted  sentiment  and 
degraded  thought.  Of  the  five  theoretical  modes  of  salvation  taught  in 
the  world, — Election,  Faith,  Works,  Knowledge,  Harmony, — one  alone  is 
real  and  divine,  although  it  contains  principles  taken  from  all  the  rest 
and  blended  with  its  own.  There  is  no  salvation  by  foregone  efcction;  for 
that  would  dethrone  the  moral  laws  and  deify  caprice.  There  is  no  sal- 
vation by  dogmatic /(f///i/  because  faith  is  not  a  matter  of  will,  but  of 
evidence,  not  within  man's  own  power,  and  a  thousand  varieties  of  faith 
arc  necessitatoil  among  men.  There  is  no  salvation  by  dctenninate 
tcorks;  for  works  are  measurable  quantities,  whose  rewards  and  punish- 
ments are  meted  and  finally  spent,  but  salvation  is  qualitative  and  infinite. 
There  is  no  salvation  by  intellc<:tual  knowledge;  for  knowledge  is  sighti 
not  being,  an  actudent,  not  an  essence,  an  attribute  of  one  faculty,  not  a 
right  state  and  ruling  force  in  all.  The  true  salvation  is  by  harmony;  for 
harmony  of  all  the  forces  of  the  soul  with  themselves  and  witli  all  related 
forces  beyond,  harmony  of  tho  individual  will  with  the  Divine  will,  har- 
mony of  personal  action  with  the  universal  activity, — what  other  negation 
of  perdition  is  possible  ?  what  other  definition  and  affirmation  of  salvation 
conceivable  ?  By  the  Creator's  fiat,  man  is  fii*st  elected  to  be.  By  the  guid- 
ing stimulus  of  faith,  he  is  next  animated  to  spiritual  exertion.  By  the 
performance  of  good  works,  he  then  brings  his  moral  nature  into  beautiful 
form  and  attitude.  By  knowledge  of  truth,  he  furthermore  sees  how  to 
direct,  govern,  and  attune  himself.  And  finally,  by  the  accomplishment 
of  all  this  in  the  organized  haniiony  of  a  wise  and  holy  soul,  there  results 
that  state  of  being  whose  passive  conditions  constitute  salvation,  and 
w^hose  active  experience  is  eternal  life. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

RECOGNITION   OP   FRIENDS   IN   A   FUTURE   LIFE. 

Of  all  the  sorrows  incident  to  human  life,  none  is  so  penetrating  to 
gentle  hearts  as  that  which  fills  them  with  aching  regrets,  and,  for  a 
time,  writes  hollowness  and  vanity  on  their  dearest  treasures,  when  death 
robs  tliem  of  those  they  love.  And  so,  of  all  the  questions  that  haunt  the 
Boul,  wringing  its  faculties  for  a  solution,  beseeching  the  oracles  of  the  uni- 
verse for  a  response,  none  can  have  a  more  intense  interest  than  gathers 
about  the  irrepressible  inquiry,  '* Shall  we  ever  meet  again,  and  know,  the 
friends  we  have  lost? — ^somewhere  in  the  am]>lo  creation  and  in  the  bound- 
less ages,  join,  with  the  old  familiar  love,  our  long-parted,  fondly-cherished, 
never-forgotten  dead  ?"  The  grief  of  bereavement  and  the  desire  of  re- 
union are  exi)erienced  in  an  endless  diversity  of  degrees  by  diff'erent 
persons,  according  as  they  are  careless,  hard,  and  sense-bound,  or 
thoughtful,  sympathizing,  and  imaginative ;  undisciplined  by  the  mys- 
teries and  afflictions  of  our  mortal  destiny,  or  profoundly  tried  by  the 
disappointments  and  prophecies  of  time  and  fate ;  and  as  they  are  sha- 
dowed by  the  gloom  of  despair,  or  cheered  by  the  mdiance  of  belief. 
But  to  all  who  feel,  even  the  least,  the  uncertain  but  deep  monitions  of  the 
silent  pall,  the  sad  procession,  and  the  burial-mound,  the  impressive  pro- 
blem must  occur,  with  fre<iuency  and  power.  Does  the  grave  sunder  us  and 
the  objects  of  our  affection  forever  ?  or.  across  that  dark  gulf,  shall  we  be 
united  again  in  purer  bonds?  Outside  of  the  atheistic  dissolution  and  the 
pantheistic  absorption,  it  is  supposablo  that,  surviving  the  blow  of  death, 
our  spirits  may  return  to  God  and  run  their  endless  course  in  divine 
solitude.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  supix>sable  that,  possessed  with  all  the 
memories  of  this  probationary  state,  blessed  by  the  companionship  of  our 
earthly  friends,  we  may  aspire  together  along  the  interminable  gradations 
of  the  world  to  come.  If  the  former  supposition  be  true,  and  the  farewell 
of  the  dying  is  the  announcement  of  an  irrevocable  separation,  then  the 
tears  we  shed  over  the  shrouded  clay,  once  so  prized,  should  be  distillar 
lions  from  Lethe's  flood,  to  make  us  forget  all.  But  if  the  latter  be  true, 
then  our  deadly  seeming  losses  are  as  the  partings  of  travellers  at  night 
to  meet  in  the  morning ;  and,  as  friend  after  friend  retires,  we  should 
sigh  to  each  departing  spirit  a  kind  adieu  till  we  meet  again,  and  let 
pleasing  memories  of  them  linger  to  mingle  in  the  sacred  day-dreams  of 
reiyaining  life. 

Evidently  it  is  of  much  importance  to  a  man  which  of  these  views  he 
shall  take;  for  each  exerts  a  distinctive  influence  in  regard  to  his  peace 
of  mind,  his  moral  strength,  and  his  religious  character.    On  one  who 
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bolioves  that  licreaftcr,  beyond  all  the  partings  in  this  land  of  tombs, 
he  sliall  never  meet  the  defir  companions  who  now  bless  his  lot,  the 
death  of  friends  must  fall,  if  he  be  a  j)erson  of  strong  sensibilities,  as  a 
Ftaggering  blow,  awakening  an  a«:ony  of  sorrow,  taking  from  the  sky  and 
the  earth  a  glory  nothing  can  ever  replace,  and  leaving  in  his  heart  a 
wretched  void  nothing  can  ever  fill.  Henceforth  he  will  be  deprived 
mostly — for  all  ft*lt  connection  between  thiMU  is  hopelessly  sundered^-of 
the  good  influences  they  exerted  on  him  when  present:  he  must  trj',  by 
all  expedients,  to  forget  them;  think  no  more  of  their  virtues,  their 
welcome  voices  and  kindly  deeds;  wipe  from  the  tablets  of  his  soul  all 
fond  re<;ords  of  their  united  happy  days ;  look  not  to  the  future,  let  the 
past  be  as  though  it  had  never  been,  and  absorb  liis  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  the  turmoil  of  the  present.  This  is  his  only  course;  and  even  then, 
if  true  to  the  holiest  instincts  of  his  soul,  ho  will  find  the  fatal  separation 
has  lessened  his  being  and  impoverished  his  life, — 

**  Fur  this  l(»ing  bi  true  dying ; 
Tliifl  is  lonlly  nmn'«  down-lying, 
Ttiis  bii4  hIow  but  m re  rvclining, 
Stur  by  star  bis  world  rosiigning.** 

But  to  him  who  earnestly  expects  soon  to  l>o  restored  under  fairer  auspices 
and  in  a  deathless  world  to  those  from  whom  he  parte<l  as  he  laid  their 
crumbling  bodies  in  the  earth,  the  death  of  fi-it.'nds  will  come  as  a  message 
from  the  Great  Father, — a  message  solemn  yet  kind,  laden  indeed  with 
natural  sadness  yet  brightened  by  sure  promise  and  followed  by  lieavenly 
compensations.  If  his  tears  flow,  they  flow  not  in  scalding  bitterness 
from  the  Marah  fountain  of  despair,  but  in  chastened  joy  from  the 
smitten  ro(?k  of  faith.  So  far  from  endeavoring  to  forget  the  departed, 
he  will  cling  to  their  memories  with  redoubled  tenderness,  as  a  sacred 
trust  and  a  redeeming  jK^wer.  They  will  be  more  precious  to  him  than 
ever, — stronger  to  i)urify  and  animate.  Their  saintly  examples  will  attract 
him  as  never  before,  and  their  celestial  voices  plea<l  from  on  high  to  win 
him  to  virtue  and  to  heaven.  The  constant  thought  of  seeing  them  once 
more,  and  wafting  in  their  arms  through  the  enchanted  spaces  of  Paradise, 
will  wield  a  sanctifying  force  over  his  spirit.  They  will  make  the  invisible 
sphere  a  peoj>led  reality  to  him,  and  draw  him  to  God  by  the  difiused 
bonds  of  a  spiritual  acfjuaintance  and  an  eternal  love. 

Since  the  result  in  which  a  man  rests  on  this  subject,  believing  or  dis- 
believing that  he  shall  recognise  his  beloved  ones  the  other  side  of  the 
grave,  exerts  a  deep  influence  on  him,  in  one  case  disheartening,  in  the 
other  uplifting,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  investigate  the  subject,  try  to 
get  at  the  truth,  clear  it  up,  and  ai)preciate  it  as  well  as  we  can.  It  is  a 
theme  to  int<?rest  us  all.  Who  has  not  endeared  relatives,  choice  friends, 
freshly  or  long  ago  removed  from  this  earth  into  the  unknown  clioie? 
In  a  little  while,  as  the  ravaging  reaper  sweej)S  on  his  way,  who  will  not 
have  still  more  there,  or  bo  there  himself?  Whetlier  old  acquaintance 
fehall  bo  all  forgot  or  be  well  remembered  there,  is  an  inquiry  which  must 
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profoundly  interest  all  who  have  hearts  to  love  their  companions,  and 
minds  to  perceive  the  creeping  shadows  of  mystery  drawing  over  us  as 
we  approach  the  sure  destiny  of  age  and  the  dim  confines  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  theme,  far  removed  from  noisy  strifes  and  vain  shows,  penetrating 
tliat  mysterious  essence  of  aifectiou  and  thought  which  we  are.  Tho 
thing  of  fii-st  importance  is  not  the  conclusion  we  reach,  but  the  spirit 
in  which  we  seek  and  hold  it.  The  Christian  says  to  his  friend,  "Our 
pouls  will  be  united  in  yonder  heaven."  Dan  ton,  with  a  horrible 
travesty,  said  to  his  comrades  on  the  scaffold,  "Our  heads  will  meet  in 
that  sack." 

Before  engaging  directly  in  the  discussion,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
notice,  for  an  instant,  the  verdict  which  historj*,  in  the  spontaneous  sup- 
positions and  rude  speculations  of  ancient  peoples,  pronounces  on  this 
subject.*  Among  their  various  opinions  about  the  state  after  death,  it  is  a 
prominent  circumstance  that  they  generally  agree  in  conceiving  it  as 
a  social  state  in  which  personal  likenesses  and  memories  are  retained, 
fellow-countrymen  are  grouped  together,  and  friends  united.  This  is 
minutely  true  of  those  nations  with  the  details  of  whose  faith  we  are 
acquainted,  and  is  implied  in  the  general  belief  of  all  others,  except  those 
who  expected  the  individual  spirit  to  be  absorbed  in  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse. Homer  shows  Ulysses — ^and  Virgil  in  like  manner  shows  ^Eneas 
— upon  liis  entrance  into  the  other  w^orld  mutually  recognising  his  old 
comrades  and  recognised  by  them.  The  two  heroes  whose  inseparable 
friendship  on  earth  was  proverbial  are  still  together  in  Elysium : — 

"Then,  Bide  by  Bide,  along  tho  dreary  coast 
Advanced  Achilles'  and  Patroclus'  ghost, 
A  friendly  pair." 

In  this  representation  that  there  was  a  full  recognition  of  acquaintances, 
all  the  accounts  of  the  other  world  given  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
harmonize.  The  same  is  true  of  the  accounts  contained  in  the  literature 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  when  Jacob  hears  of 
the  death  of  his  favorite  child,  he  exclaims,  **  I  shall  go  down  to  my  son 
Joseph  in  the  under-world,  mourning."  When  the  witch  of  Endor  raised 
the  ghost  of  Samuel,  Saul  knew  him  by  the  description  she  gave  of  him  as 
he  rose.  The  monarch-shades  in  the  under-world  are  pictured  by  Isaiah 
as  recognising  the  shade  of  the  king  of  Babylon  and  rising  from  their 
sombre  thrones  to  greet  him  with  mockery.  Ezekiel  shows  us  each 
people  of  the  heathen  nations  in  the  under-world  in  a  company  by  them- 
selves. When  David's  child  died,  the  king  sorrowfully  exclaimed,  *'He 
will  not  return  to  me;  but  I  shall  go  to  him."  All  these  passages  are 
based  on  the  conception  of  a  gloomy  subterranean  abode  where  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  are  reunited  after  their  separation  at  death  on  earth. 
An  old  commentator  on  the  Koran  says  a  Mohammedan  priest  was  once 


1  Alexins,  Tod  iiiid  Wledenehen.    Elne  Oedankenfolge  der  besten  Bchriftsteller  aller  Zdten  nod 
Vaker. 
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asked  how  the  blessed  in  paradise  could  be  happy  when  missing  some 
near  relative  or  dear  friend  whom  they  were  thus  forced  to  suppose  in 
hell.  lie  rejilied,  God  will  either  cause  believers  to  forget  such  persons 
or  else  to  rest  in  expectation  of  their  coming,  'flie  anecdote  shows 
affectingly  that  the  same  yeiirning  heart  and  curiosity  are  possessed  by 
Moslem  and  Christian.  A  still  more  impressive  case  in  point  is  furnished 
by  a  i)icturc  in  a  Buddhist  temple  in  China.  The  painting  represents  the 
storj'  of  the  priest  Lo  P6h,  who,  on  passing  into  paradise  at  death,  saw 
his  mother,  Yin  To,  in  hell,  lie  instantly  descender!  into  the  infernal 
court,  T-sin  Kwaiig  Wang,  where  she  was  suffering,  and,  by  his  valor,  virtues, 
and  intercessions,  rescued  her.  The  picture  vividly  portraying  the  whole 
story  may  be  seen  and  studied  at  the  present  time  by  Cliristian  niission- 
aries  who  enter  that  temple  of  the  benevolent  Buddha.'  From  the  faith 
of  many  other  nations  illustrations  might  be  brought  of  the  s:ime  fact, — 
that  the  great  common  instinct  which  has  led  men  to  believe  in  a  future 
life  has  at  the  same  time  caused  them  to  believe  that  in  that  life  there 
would  be  a  union  and  recognition  of  friends.  Ia^I  this  far-reaching  his- 
torical fact  be  taken  at  its  just  value,  while  we  proceed  to  the  labor  in 
hand.  The  fact  referred  to  is  of  some  value,  because,  being  an  ex- 
pression of  the  heart  of  man  as  God  made  it,  it  is  an  indication  of  his 
will,  a  prophecy. 

There  are  three  ways  of  tning  the  problem  of  future  recognition. 
The  cool,  skeptical  class  of  persons  will  examine  the  present  related 
facts  of  the  case;  argue  from  what  they  now  know;  test  the  question  by 
induction  and  inference.  Let  us  see  to  what  results  they  will  thus  be 
led.  In  the  first  place,  we  learn  upon  reflection  that  we  now  distinguish 
each  other  by  the  outward  form,  physical  proportion,  and  combination 
of  looks,  tones  of  voice,  and  other  the  like  particulars.  Every  one  has 
his  individuality  in  these  respects,  by  which  he  is  separable  from  others. 
It  may  be  hastily  inferred,  then,  that  if  we  are  to  know  our  friends  here- 
after it  will  be  through  the  retention  or  the  recovery  of  their  sensible 
peculiarities.  Accordingly,  many  believe  the  soul  to  be  a  perfect  reflec- 
tion or  immaterial  fac-simile  of  the  Iwxly,  the  exact  correspondence  in 
shadowy  outline  of  its  gross  tabernacle,  and  consequently  at  once  recog- 
nizable in  the  disembodied  state.  The  literature  of  Cliidstendom — ^we 
may  almost  say  of  the  world — teems  with  cxemi>lifications  of  this  idea. 
Others,  arguing  from  the  same  acknowledged  premises,  conclude  that 
future  recognition  will  bo  secured  by  the  resurrection  of  the  material 
bo<ly  as  it  was  in  all  its  perfection,  in  renovated  and  unfading  prime. 
But,  leaving  out  of  view  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  a  physi- 
cal resurrection,  there  is  a  fatal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  both  these  sup- 
I)osititious  modes  of  mutual  knowledge  in  another  world.  It  is  this. 
The  outward  form,  features,  and  expression  sometimes  alter  so  thoroughly 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  recognise  our  once  most  intimate  com- 
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panions.  Cases  are  not  rare  of  this  kind.  Let  one  pass  in  absence  from 
childhood  to  maturity,  and  who  that  had  not  seen  him  in  the  mean  time 
could  tell  that  it  was  he?  The  trouble  arising  thence  is  finely  illustrated 
by  Shakspcaro  in  the  motherly  solicitude  of  Constance,  who,  on  learning 
that  her  young  son  has  been  imprisoned  by  liis  uncle,  King  John,  and 
will  probably  bo  kept  until  he  pines  to  death,  cries  in  anguish  to  her 
confessor, — 

"  Father  cardinal,  I  have  hnard  yon  say 
That  vre  Rhall  seo  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven: 
If  that  bo  true,  I  shall  »eo  my  boy  again ; 
For,  fiinco  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  firHt  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yest<*rday  mispire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek. 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ajnio's  flt ; 
And  so  he'll  die ;  and,  rising  so  again, 
TThen  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  hearen 
I  shall  not  know  him :  therefore  never,  never 
Mnst  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more." 

Owing  to  the  changes  of  all  sorts  which  take  place  in  the  body,  future 
recognition  cannot  safely  depend  upon  that  or  upon  any  resemblance  of 
the  spirit  to  it.  Besides,  not  the  faintest  proof  can  be  adduced  of  any 
such  perceptible  correspondence  subsisting  between  them. 
"*  Turning  again  to  the  facts  of  experience,  we  find  that  it  is  not  alone, 
xior  indeed  chiefly,  by  their  visible  forms  and  features  that  we  know  our 
chosen  ones.  We  also,  and  far  more  truly,  know  them  by  the  traits  of 
their  characters,  the  elements  of  their  lives,  the  effluence  of  their  spirits, 
the  magic  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them,  the  electric  thrill  and  com- 
munication which  vivify  and  conjoin  our  souls.  And  even  in  the  exterior, 
that  which  most  reveals  and  distinguishes  each  is  not  the  shape,  but  the 
expression,  the  lights  and  shades,  reflected  out  from  the  immortal  spirit 
shrined  within.  We  know  each  other  really  by  the  mysterious  motions 
of  our  souls.  And  all  these  things  endure  and  act  uninterrupted  though 
the  fleshly  frame  alter  a  thousand  times  or  dissolve  in  its  native  dust. 
The  knowledge  of  a  friend,  then,  being  independent  of  the  body,  spirits 
may  be  recognised  in  the  future  state  by  the  associations  mutually  sur- 
rounding them,  the  feelings  connecting  them.  Amidst  all  the  innume- 
rable thronging  multitudes,  through  all  the  immeasurable  intervening 
heights  and  depths,  of  the  immaterial  world,  remembered  and  desired 
companions  may  be  selected  and  united  by  inward  laws  that  act  with  the 
ease  and  precision  of  chemical  affinities.  We  may  therefore  recognise 
each  other  by  the  feelings  which  now  connect  us,  and  which  shall  spon- 
taneously kindle  and  interchange  when  we  meet  in  heaven,  as  the  signs 
of  our  former  communion. 

It  needs  but  little  thought  to  perceive  that  by  this  view  future  recogni- 
tion is  conditional,  being  made  to  depend  on  the  permanence  of  our 
sympathies :  there  must  be  the  same  mutual  relations,  affinities,  fitness 
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to  awaken  tlio  same  emotions  upon  approaching  each  ot]ier*s  sphere,  or 
we  sliull  neither  know  nor  be  known.  But  in  fact  our  sympathies  and 
aversiions  change  as  much  as  our  outward  appearance  does.  The  vices  and 
virtues,  loves  and  hatreds,  of  our  hearts  alter,  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  our  souls  undergo  as  great  a  transformation,  sometimes,  as  thorough 
a  revolution,  as  the  body  does  in  the  interval  between  childhood  and 
manhood.  These  changes  going  on  in  our  associates  frequently  change 
our  feelings  towards  them,  heightening  or  diminishing  our  affection, 
creating  a  new  interest,  destroying  an  old  one,  now  making  enemies 
lovers,  an<l  now  thoroughly  alienating  very  friends.  Such  fundamental 
alterations  of  (jliaracter  may  occur  in  us,  or  in  our  friend,  before  we  meet 
in  the  unseen  state,  that  we  shall  no  more  recognise  each  other's  spirits 
than  we  should  know  each  other  on  earth  after  a  separation  in  which 
our  bodily  ajipearanees  and  voices  had  been  entirely  changed.  These 
considerations  wouM  induce  us  to  think  that  recognition  hereafter  is  not 
sure,  but  turns  on  the  condition  that  we  preserve  a  remembrance,  desire, 
and  a<laj>tedness  for  one  another. 

If  now  the  critical  intjuirer  shall  say  there  is  no  evidence,  and  it  is  in- 
credible, that  the  body  will  be  restored  to  a  future  life,  or  that  the  soul 
lias  any  resemblance  to  the  body  by  which  it  may  be  identifiedj — further- 
more, if  lie  shall  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  revelation  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  souls  of  friends  in  another  life  by  an  instinctive  feeling,  a 
mysterious  attraction  and  res)>onse,  is  fanciful,  an  ovenlrawn  conclusion 
of  the  imagination,  not  warranted  by  a  stern  induction  of  the  average 
realities  of  the  subject, — an<l  if  he  shall  then  ask,  how  are  we  to  dis- 
tinguish our  former  acquaintances  among  the  hosts  of  heaven? — there 
is  one  more  fact  of  experience  which  meets  the  case  and  answers  his 
demand.  When  long  absence  and  great  exposures  have  wiped  off  all 
the  marks  by  which  old  companions  knew  each  other,  it  has  frequently 
happened  that  they  have  met  and  conversed  with  indifference,  each 
being  ignorant  of  whom  the  other  was;  and  so  it  has  continued  until,  by 
some  indirei^t  meims,  some  accidental  allusion,  or  the  agency  of  a  third 
pei"son,  they  have  been  suddenly  revealed.  Then,  with  throbbing  hearts, 
in  tears  and  rapture,  they  have  ruslied  into  each  other's  arms,  with  an  in- 
stantaneous recurrence  of  their  early  friendship  in  all  its  original  warmth, 
fulness,  and  floo<ling  associations.  Many  such  instances  are  related  in 
books  of  romance  with  strict  truth  to  the  actual  occurrences  of  life. 
Several  instances  of  it  are  authenticated  in  the  early  history  of  America, 
when  children,  torn  from  their  homes  by  the  Indians,  were  recovered  by 
their  parents  after  twenty  or  thirty  years  had  elapsed  and  they  were 
identified  by  circumstantial  evidence.  Let  any  parent  ask  his  heart,  any 
true  friend  ask  his  heart,  if,  discovering  by  some  foreign  moons  the  object 
of  his  love,  he  would  not  embrace  him  with  just  as  ardent  a  gratitude 
and  devotion  as  tliough  there  were  no  outward  change  and  they  had 
known  one  another  at  sight.  So,  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  if  we  are 
not  able  to  recognise  our  earthly  companions  directly,  either  by  sxnntual 
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sight  or  by  intuitive  feeling,  we  may  obtain  knowledge  of  each  other 
indirectly  by  comparison  of  common  recollections,  or  by  the  mediation 
of  angels,  or  by  t-ome  other  Divine  arrangement  especially  prepared  for 
that  purpose.  And  therefore,  w^hether  in  heaven  we  look  or  feel  as  we 
do  here  or  not,  whether  there  be  any  provision  in  our  present  constitu- 
tion for  future  recognition  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence.  In  a  thousand 
ways  the  defect  can  be  remedied,  if  such  be  the  will  of  God.  And  that 
such  is  his  will  every  relevant  fact  and  consideration  would  seem  to  prove. 
It  is  a  consistent  and  seemingly  requisite  continuation  and  completion 
of  that  great  scheme  of  which  this  life  is  a  part.  It  is  an  apparently 
essential  element  and  fulfilment  of  the  wonderful  apparatus  of  retribu- 
tion, reward,  and  discipline,  intended  to  educate  us  as  members  of  God's 
eternal  family.  Because  from  the  little  which  we  now  understand  we 
cannot  infer  with  plainness  and  certiiinty  the  precise  means  and  method 
by  which  we  can  discriminate  our  friends  in  heaven  need  be  no  obstacle 
to  believing  the  fact  itself;  for  there  are  millions  of  undoubted  truths 
whose  conditions  and  ways  of  operation  we  can  nowise  fathom.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that  we  cannot  by  our  mere  understandings 
decide  with  certainty  the  question  concerning  future  recognition ;  but 
we  are  justified  in  trusting  to  the  accuracy  of  that  doctrine,  since  it  rests 
safely  with  the  free  pleasure  of  God,  who  is  both  infinitely  able  and  dis- 
posed to  do  what  is  best,  and  we  cannot  help  believing  tliat  it  is  best  for 
us  to  be  with  and  love  hereafter  those  whom  we  are  with  and  love  here.' 
There  is  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  general  subject  before  us  wholly 
different  from  the  course  thus  far  pursued.  Ceasing  to  act  the  philoso- 
pher, laying  aside  all  arguments  and  theories,  all  dry  speculations,  we 
may  come  as  simple  believers  to  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  investigate 
their  teachings  to  accept  whatever  they  pronounce  as  the  word  of  God'n 
truth.  Let  us  see  to  what  results  we  shall  thus  be  led.  Searching  the 
New  Testament  to  learn  its  doctrine  in  regard  to  reunion  in  a  future 
state,  we  are  very  soon  struck  with  surprise  at  tlie  mysterious  reserve,  so 
characteristic  of  its  pages,  on  this  entire  theme.  Instead  of  a  full  and 
minute  revelation  blazing  along  the  track  of  the  gospel  pens,  a  few  frag- 
mentary intimations,  incidental  hints,  scattered  here  and  there,  are  the 
substance  of  all  that  it  expressly  says.  But  though  little  is  directly 
declared,  yet  much  is  plainly  implied :  especially  the  one  great  inference 
with  which  wo  are  now  concerned  may  be  unequivocally  and  repeatedly 
drawn.  In  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  the  Beggar  the  Savior  pic- 
tures forth  the  recognition  of  their  souls  in  the  disembodied  state.  Dives 
also  is  describe<l  as  recollecting  with  intense  interest,  with  the  most 
anxious  sympathy,  his  endangered  brethren  on  earth.  Although  this 
occurs  in  a  parable,  yet  it  is  likely  that  so  prominent  and  vital  a  feature 


*  HUnch,  Wen1«m  wir  uns  wlcdnwhen  nach  dem  Tod«.    This  work,  baaed  on  the  Kantian  phlloro* 
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of  it  would  be  moulded,  as  to  its  essential  significance,  in  accordance 
with  what  the  author  intended  shouhl  be  received  as  truth.  Jesus  also 
speaks  of  many  who  should  come  from  the  east  and  the  west  and  sit 
down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
Irom  which  it  would  appear  that  the  patriarclis  are  together  in  fellow- 
ship and  that  the  righteous  of  after-times  were  to  be  received  with  them 
in  mutual  acquaintance.  On  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  the  witness- 
ing disciples  saw  Moses  and  Elias  together  with  Jesus,  and  recognised 
them,  probably  from  their  resemblance  to  traditional  descriptions  of 
them.  Jesus  always  represented  the  future  state  as  a  society.  He  said 
to  his  followers,  •*  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  that  where  I  am  there 
ye  may  be  also;"  and  he  prayed  to  his  Father  that  his  disciples  might  be 
with  him  where  he  was  going.  At  another  time  he  declared  of  little  chil- 
dren, "Their  angels  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  in  heaven:'*  lie 
also  taught  that  '*  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  every  sinner  that  repenteth ;" 
passages  that  j>resupj>Oi»e  such  a  community  of  faculties,  sympathies,  in 
heaven  and  earth,  in  angels  and  men,  as  certainly  implies  the  doctrine 
of  continue<l  knowledge  and  fellowship.  When  heaven  was  opened 
before  the  dying  Stephen,  he  saw  and  instantly  knew  his  Divine  Master, 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  called  to  him  to  welcome  his  at^cending  spirit.  Paul 
writes  to  the  Thessalonians  that  he  would  not  have  them  sorrow  concern- 
ing the  dead  as  those  who  liave  no  hope,  assuring  them  that  when 
Christ  reajtpears  they  shall  all  be  united  again.  In  the  Apocalypse,  John 
saw,  in  a  vision,  the  souls  of  the  martyrs,  who  had  died  for  the  faith  of 
the  gospel,  together,  under  the  altar.  From  community  of  suffering  and 
a  common  abo<le  together  in  heaven  we  may  safely  infer  their  recogni- 
tion of  each  other.  The  Gospels  declare  that  Christ  after  his  death  re- 
membered his  disciples  and  came  back  to  them  to  assure  them  that  they 
should  rejoin  him  on  high;  and  the  apostles  assert  that  we  are  to  be 
with  Christ  and  to  be  like  him  in  the  future  state.  It  follows  from  the 
admission  of  these  declarations  that  we  shall  remember  our  friends  and 
be  united  with  them  in  conscious  knowledge.  Few,  and  brief,  and  vague 
as  the  utterances  of  the  Scriptures  are  in  relation  to  this  theme,  they 
necessarily  involve  all  the  results  of  an  avowed  doctrine.  They  unde- 
niably involve  the  supposition  that  in  the  other  life  we  shall  he  conscioos 
personalities  as  here,  retaining  our  memories  and  constituting  a  society. 
From  these  implications  the  fact  of  the  future  recognition  of  friends 
irresistibly  results,  unless  there  be  some  special  interference  to  prevent 
it;  and  such  an  interposition  there  is  no  hint  of  and  can  be  no  reason 
for  fearing.  Su(;h  is  really  all  that  we  can  learn  from  the  Scriptures  on 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry.*  Its  indirectness  and  brevity  would  convince 
us  that  God  did  not  intend  to  betray  to  us  in  clear  light  the  secrets  of 
the  shrouded  future,  that  for  some  reason  it  is  best  that  his  teaching 


*  If  ArlMugli,  Thf>  l[<»»Ten1y  Recognition.    Gisborne,  Reoolleetions  of  Friendi  in  the  World  tnflnt 
MuBtuu,  rerpetuatioQ  of  Cliristian  friendship. 
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should  be  so  reserved,  and  leave  us  to  the  haunting  wonder,  the  anxioui 
BurmL'«e,  the  api^alling  mystery,  the  alluring  possibilities,  that  now  meet 
our  gaze  on  the  unmoving  veil  of  death.  God  intends  we  shall  trust  in 
him  without  knowledge,  and  by  faith,  not  by  sight,  pursue  his  guidance 
into  the  silent  and  unknown  land. 

Therefore,  after  analyzing  the  relevant  facts  of  present  experience  and 
inferring  what  we  can  from  them,  and  after  studying  the  Scriptures  and 
finding  what  they  say,  there  is  yet  another  method  of  considering  the 
problem  of  recognition  in  the  future  state.    That  is  without  caring  for 
critical  discussion,  without  deferring  to  extraneous  authority,  wo  may 
follow  the  gravitating  force  of  instinct,  imagination,  and  moral  reason. 
We  are  made  to  love  and  depend  on  each  other.     The  longer,  the  more 
profoundly,  we  know  and  admire  the  good,  the  more  our  being  becomes 
intertwined  with  theirs,  so  much  the  more  intensely  we  desire  to  be 
with  them  always,  and  so  much  the  more  awful  is  the  agony  of  separa- 
tion.    This, — what  is  it  but  great  Nature's  testimony,  God's  silent  avowal, 
that  we  are  to  meet  in  eternity  ?    Can  the  fearful  anguish  of  bere^ive- 
mcnt  be  gratuitous?  can  the  yearning  prophecies  of  the  smitten  heart 
l>e  all  false?     Belief  in  reunion   hereafter   ia   spontaneously  adopted 
"hy    humanity.     We    therefore    esteem    it    divinely    ordered    or  true, 
^''ithout  that  soothing  and  sustaining  trust,  the  unrelieved,  intolerable 
'wretchedness  in  many  cases  would  burst  through  the  fortress  of  tlie 
mind,  hurl  reason  from  its  throne,  and  tear  the  royal  affections  and  their 
attendants  in  the  trampled  dust  of  madness.     Many  a  rarely-gifted  soul, 
^unknown  in  his  nameless  privacy  of  life,  has  been  so  conjoined  with  a 
'worthy  peer,  through   precious  bonds  of  unutterable  sympathy,  that, 
rather  than  be  left  behind,  "the  divided  half  of  such  a  friendship  as 
liad  mastered  time,"  he  has  prayed  that  they,  dying  at  once,  might, 
involved  together,  hover  across  the  dolorous  strait  to  the  other  shore, 
and 

"Areire  at  laat  the  blessed  goal 

Where  He  that  died  In  Holy  Land 
Might  reach  them  out  the  ehiDing  hand 
And  take  them  a«  a  single  soul.'* 

Denied  that  inmost  wish,  the  rest  of  his  widowed  life  below  has 
been  one  melancholy  strain  of  *'In  Memoriam."  Many  a  faithful  and 
noble  mourner,  whose  garnered  love  and  hope  have  been  blighted  for  this 
world,  would  tell  you  that,  without  meeting  his  lost  ones  there,  heaveri 
itself  would  be  no  heaven  to  him.  In  such  a  state  of  soul  we  must 
expect  to  know  again  in  an  unfading  clime  the  cherished  dead.  That 
belief  is  of  Divine  inspiration,  an  arrangement  to  heal  the  deadly  wounds 
of  sorrow.  It  is  madness  not  to  think  it  a  verity.  Who  believes,  as  ho 
shall  float  through  the  ambrosial  airs  of  heaven,  he  could  touch,  in 
passing,  the  radiant  robes  of  his  chosen  friends  without  a  thrill  of  recog- 
nition, the  prelude  to  a  blissful  and  immortal  communion?    Is  there 
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not  truth  in  the  poet's  picture  of  the  meeting  of  child  and  parent  in 
heaven  ? — 

"  It  WM  not,  mother,  that  T  knew  thy  face : 
The  luminous  eclipse  that  is  on  it  now, 
Though  it  was  fair  on  earth,  would  have  made  It  stimage 
Even  to  one  who  knew  a«  well  as  he  lovod  thee; 
But  my  heart  cried  out  in  me,  Mother!" 

Think  of  the  unfathomable  yearnings,  the  infinite  ecstasies  of  desire  and 
faith  from  age  to  age  swelling  in  the  verj'  heart  of  the  world,  all  sot  on 
the  one  hope  of  future  union,  and  who  then  can  believe  that  God  will 
coldly  blast  them  all?  Thoy  are  innocent,  they  are  holy,  they  are  meri- 
torious, they  are  unspeakably  dear.  We  would  not  destroy  them ;  and 
God  will  not. 

Man's  life  is  the  true  fable  of  that  beautiful  youth.  Narcissus,  who  had 
a  twin-sister  of  remarkable  loveliness,  strongly  resembling  himself,  and 
to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached.  She  dies  young.  He  frequents 
fountains  to  gaze  upon  his  own  image  reflected  in  the  waters,  it  seeming 
to  him  the  likeness  of  her  he  has  lost.  lie  is  in  pity  transformed  into  a 
flower  on  the  border  of  a  stream,  where,  bending  on  his  fragile  stem,  he 
seeks  his  imag*^  in  the  waters  murmuring  by,  until  he  fades  and  dies. 
Has  not  Go<l,  the  all-loving  Author  who  conii)Ofied  the  sweet  poem  of  Man 
and  Nature,  written  at  the  close  a  reconciling  Elysium  wherein  these  pure 
lovers,  the  fond  Narcissus  and  his  echo-mate,  shall  wander  in  perennial 
bliss,  their  embracing  forms  mirrored  in  unruffled  fountains? 

Looking  now  for  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  we  find  that  it 
lies  in  three  different  aspects,  both  of  inquiring  thought  and  of  practical 
morality,  according  to  the  lights  and  modes  in  which  three  different 
classes  of  minds  approach  it.  To  the  consistent  metaphysician^  rc^asoning 
rigidly  on  grounds  of  science  and  philosophy,  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  methods  and  circumstances  of  the  future  life  is  an  affair  of  entire 
uncertainty  and  hypothesis.^  If  in  the  future  state  tlie  soul  retains  its 
individuality  as  an  identical  force,  form,  life,  and  memory,  and  if  asso- 
ciates in  the  present  stat«  are  brought  together,  it  is  probable  that  old 
friends  will  recognise  each  other.  But  if  they  are  oblivious  of  the  past, 
if  they  are  incommunioably  separated  in  space  or  state,  if  one  progresses 
60  much  farther  that  the  other  can  never  overtake  him,  if  the  personal 
80ul  blends  its  individual  consciousness  with  the  unitary  consciousness 
of  the  Over-Soul,  if  it  commences  a  new  career  from  a  fresh  psychical 
germ,  then,  by  the  terms,  there  will  be  no  mutual  recognition.  In  that 
case  his  comfort  and  his  duty  are  to  know  that  the  anguish  and  longing 
he  now  feels  will  cease  then ;  to  trust  in  the  benignity  of  the  Infinite 
Wisdom,  who  knows  best  what  to  appoint  for  his  creatures;  and  to  sub- 
mit with  harmonizing  resignation  to  the  unalterable  decree,  offering  his 
private  wish  a  voluntary  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  natural  piety.     That  he 


*  Grttvell,  Daa  Wiedersehen  nach  dem  Tude.    Wie  ei  nnr  aein  ktfniM. 
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shall  know  his  friends  hereafter  is  not  impossible,  not  improbable ;  neither 
is  it  certain.  Ho  may  desire  it,  expect  it,  but  not  with  speculative  pride 
dogmatically  affirm  it,  nor  with  insisting  egotism  presumptuously  de- 
mand it. 

To  the  uncndral  Christian  the  recognising  reunion  of  friends  in  heaven  is 
an  unshaken  assurance.*  There  is  nothing  to  disturb  his  implicit  recep- 
tion of  the  plain  teaching  of  Scripture.  The  legitimate  exhortations  of 
his  faith  are  these.  Mourn  not  too  bitterly  nor  too  long  over  your  absent 
dead ;  for  you  shall  meet  them  in  an  immortal  clime.  As  the  last  hour 
comes  for  your  dearest  ones  or  for  yourself,  be  of  good  cheer ;  for  an  im- 
perishable joy  is  yours.    You 

<*  Cannot  lose  the  hope  that  many  a  year 
Ilatb  Hhone  on  a  gleaming  way, 
When  the  walls  of  life  are  closing  round 
And  the  sky  grows  sombre  gray/' 

Put  not  away  the  intruding  thoughts  of  the  departed,  but  let  them  often 
recur.  The  dead  are  constant.  You  know  not  how  much  they  may 
think  of  you,  how  near  they  may  be  to  you.  Will  you  pass  to  meet 
them  not  having  thought  of  them  for  years,  having  perhaps  forgotten 
them?  Let  your  mind  have  its  nightly  firmament  of  religious  com- 
munion, beneath  which  white  and  sable  memories  shall  walk,  and  the 
sphered  spirits  of  your  risen  friends,  like  stars,  shed  down  tlieir  holy  rays 
to  soothe  your  feverish  cares  and  hush  every  murmuring  doubt  to  rest. 
From  the  dumb  lieavings  of  your  loving  and  trustful  heart,  sometimes 
exclaim.  Parents  who  nurtured  and  watched  over  me  with  unwearied  affec- 
tion, I  would  remember  you  oft,  and  love  you  well,  and  so  live  that  one 
day  I  may  meet  you  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Karly  friends,  so  close  and 
clear  once,  who  in  the  light  of  young  romance  trod  with  me  life's  morning 
liills,  neither  your  familiar  faces  nor  your  sweet  communion  are  forgotten 
"by  me:  I  fondly  think  of  you,  and  aspire  towards  you,  and  pray  for  a 
purer  soul,  that  I  may  mount  to  your  celestial  circle  at  last ; — 

"  For  many  a  tear  these  eyes  must  weep, 
And  many  a  sin  must  bo  forgiven. 
Ere  tlie8<*  pale  lids  shuU  sink  to  sleep. 
Ere  you  and  I  shall  meet  in  heaven.** 

Slessecl  Jesus,  elder  Brother  of  our  race,  who  sittest  now  by  thy  Father's 
throne,  or  pacest  along  tlie  crystal  coast  as  a  leader,  chief  among  ten 
thousand,  whose  condescending  brow  the  bloo<ly  thorns  no  longer  press, 
>)Ut  the  dazzling  crown  of  thy  Divinity  encircles,  oh,  remember  us,  poor 

erring  pilgrims  after  thine  earthly  steps ;  pity  us,  help  us,  and  after  death 

bring  us  to  thy  home. 

To  the  sympathetic  poet,  the  man  of  sentiment  and  meditation,  who 

views  the  question  from  the  position  of  the  heart,  in  the  glory  and  vistas 

of  the  imagination,  but  with  all  the  known  facts  and  relations  of  the 

*  Grlfe,  Biblische  BeitrKge  zu  dcr  Frage,  Werdcn  wir  uns  wiedemehen  luicb  dcm  Tode. 
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Butjoct  lying  bare  under  his  sight,  the  uniting  restoration,  in  another 
spliere,  of  earth's  broken  ties  and  parted  friends,  is  an  unappealable 
craving  of  the  soul,  in  harmony  with  the  moral  law,  powerfully  prophe- 
sied to  his  experience  from  all  quarters,  and  seemingly  confirmed  to  his 
hopes  by  every  promise  of  God  and  nature.'  Received  as  a  truth,  it  is  a 
well  of  inexhaustible  comfort,  making  experience  a  green  oasis  where  it 
overflows.  The  denial  of  it  as  a  proven  falsehood  is  a  withering  blast  of 
dust  blowing  on  the  friendly  caravan  of  sqjourners  in  the  desert  of  life. 
If  existence  is  the  enjoyment  of  a  largess  of  social  love,  and  death  is  to 
have  a  solitiirj-  hand  snatch  it  all  away  forever,  how  dismal  is  the  prospect 
to  the  poor  lieart  that  loves  and  clings,  loses  and  despairs,  and  can  only 
falter  hoj)elcssly  on !  It  cannot  be  so.  Love  is  the  true  prophet.  Heaven 
will  restore  the  treasures  earth  has  lost. 

The  mourner  by  the  grave!  Eve  convulsed  over  the  form  of  Abel! 
Jesus  weeping  where  Lazarus  lay!  America  embracing  the  urn  of  Wash- 
ington! The  Genius  of  Humanity  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Past!  It  is  the 
most  pathetic  spectacle  of  the  world;  As  in  the  old  myth  the  pelican, 
hovering  over  her  dead  broodlets,  pierced  her  own  breast  in  agony  and 
fluttered  there  until  by  the  fanning  of  her  wings  above  them  and  the 
dropping  of  lier  warm  blood  on  them  they  were  brought  to  life  again,  so 
the  great  Mother  of  men  seems  in  history  to  brood  over  the  a$hes  of  de- 
parted ages,  droi>ping  tlie  tears  of  her  grief  and  faith  into  the  future  to 
restore  her  deceased  children  to  life  and  draw  them  together  within  her 
embrace.  And  that  sublime  Rachel  will  not  easily  be  comforted  except 
when  her  thoughts,  migrating  whither  her  offspring  have  gone,  seem  to 
find  them  happy  in  some  happy  heaven. 

The  poet,  lover  of  his  race,  who  cannot  trust  his  happier  instinct,  but 
perforce  believes  that  beyond  the  sepulchral  line  of  mortality  he  shall 
know  no  more  of  his  friends,  may  find,  as  helps  to  a  willing  acquiescence 
in  what  is  fated,  either  one  of  two  possible  contemplations.'  He  may 
sadly  lay  upon  his  heart  the  stifling  sulace.  There  will  be  no  baffled 
wants  nor  unhai)pinefts,  but  all  will  be  over  when  hu^  jacet  is  sculptured 
on  the  lioadstone  of  my  grave.  Or,  with  measureless  rebound  of  faith, 
he  may  crowd  the  capacity  of  his  soul  with  the  mysterious  presentiment, 
In  the  unt^hangeable  fulness  of  an  infinite  bliss,  all  specialties  will  be 
merged  and  forgotten,  and  I  shall  be  one  of  those  to  whom  "the  weari- 
some disease"  of  remembered  sorrow  and  anticipated  joy  "is  an  alien 
thing." 


7  EiifTcl,  Wir  wordon  unit  wlodoi^ehoD.  Ualst,  Bclcuchtnng  der  HanptgrUnde  fUr  den  Glaab«n  «a 
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CHAPTER   Vn. 

LOCAL   FATE  OP   MAN   IN   THE  ASTRONOMIO   UNIVERSE. 

AccoRDiNQ  to  the  im«igining  of  some  speculative  geologists,  perhaps 
this  earth  first  floated  in  the  abyss  as  a  volume  of  vapor,  wreathing  its 
enormous  folds  of  mist  in  fantastic  shapes  as  it  was  borne  along  on  the 
idle  breath  of  law.  Ages  swept  by,  until  this  stui>endous  fog-ball  was 
condensed  into  an  ocean  of  Are,  whose  billows  heaved  their  lurid 
boeoni'?  and  reared  their  ashy  crest«i  without  a  check,  while  their  burning 
spray  illuminated  its  track  around  the  sable  vault.  During  periods  which 
Btagger  computation,  this  molten  world  was  gradually  cooled  down; 
constant  rivers  wrung  from  the  densely-swathing  vapor  j>oured  over  the 
heated  mass  and  at  last  submerged  its  crust  in  an  immense  sea.  Then, 
for  unknown  centuries,  fire,  water,  and  wind  waged  a  Titanic  war,  that 
imagination  shudders  to  think  of, — jets  of  flame  licking  the  stars,  massive 
battlements  and  columns  of  fire  piled  to  terrific  heights, — now  the  basin 
of  the  sea  suddenly  turned  into  a  glowing  caldron  and  the  atmosphere 
saturated  with  steam, — again  explosions  hurling  mountains  far  into 
space  and  tearing  the  earth  open  in  ghastly  rents  to  its  very  heart.  At 
length  the  fire  was  partially  subdued,  the  peaceful  deep  glassed  the  sky 
in  its  bosom  or  rippled  to  the  whispers  of  the  breeze,  and  from  amidst 
the  fertile  slime  and  mould  of  its  sheltered  floor  began  to  sprout  the 
first  traces  of  organic  life,  the  germs  of  a  rude  species  of  marine  vegeta- 
tion. Thousands  of  years  rolled  on.  The  world-ocean  subsided,  the  peaks 
of  mountains,  the  breasts  of  islands,  mighty  continents,  emerged,  and 
slowly,  after  many  tedious  processes  of  preparation,  a  gigantic  growth 
of  grass,  every  blade  as  large  as  our  vastest  oak,  shot  from  the  soil,  and 
the  incalculable  epoch  of  ferns  commenced,  whose  tremendous  harvest 
clothed  the  whole  land  with  a  deep  carpet  of  living  venlure.  While  un- 
numbered growths  of  this  vegetation  were  successively  maturing,  falling, 
and  hardening  into  the  dark  layers  of  inexhaustible  coa]-1>eds,  the  w^orld, 
one  waving  wilderness  of  solemn  ferns,  swept  in  its  orbit,  voiceless  and 
silent,  without  a  single  bird  or  insect  of  any  kind  in  all  its  magnificent 
green  solitudes,  the  air  everywhere  being  heavily  surcharged  with  gases 
of  the  deadliest  poison.  Again  innumerable  ages  passed,  and  the  era 
of  mere  botanic  growths  reaching  its  limit,  the  lowest  forms  of  ani- 
mal life  moved  in  the  waters,  the  earliest  creatures  being  certain  marine 
reptiles,  worms,  and  bugs  of  the  sea.  Then  followed  various  untimed 
periods,  during  which  animal  life  rose  by  degrees  from  mollusk  and  jelly- 
fish, by  plesiosaurus  and  pterodactyl, — horrible  monsters,  hundreds  of  feet 
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in  lengtli,  wliosc  tramp  crashed  throu;;li  tho  w»ods,  or  wliose  flight  loaded 
the  groaning  nir, — to  the  dolphin  and  the  whale  in  the  sea,  the  horse  and 
the  lion  on  tlie  lan<l,  and  the  eagle,  the  nightingale,  and  the  bird  of  para- 
dise in  tlie  air.  Finally,  when  millions  of  npons  had  worn  away,  the  crea- 
tive process  culminated  in  Humanity,  the  crown  and  perfection  of  all ; 
for  God  said,  **Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image;"  and  straightway 
Adam,  with  upriglit  form,  kingly  eye,  and  reason  throned  upon  his  brow, 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  world  and  gave  names  to  all  the  races  of 
creatures  beneath.* 

At  this  stage  two  important  questions  arise.  The  first  is,  whether  man 
is  the  final  type  of  being  intended  in  the  Divine  plan  for  this  world,  or 
whether  he  too  is  destined  in  his  turn  to  be  superseded  by  a  higher 
race,  endowed  with  form,  faculties,  and  attributes  transcending  our  con- 
ceptions, even  as  our  own  transcended  the  ideas  of  the  previous  orders 
of  existence.  Undoubtedly,  had  the  ichthyosaurus,  ploughing  through 
the  deep  and  making  it  boil  like  a  pot,  or  one  of  those  mammoth  crea^ 
tures  of  the  antediluvian  age  who  browsed  half  a  dozen  trees  for  break- 
fast, crunche<l  a  couple  of  oxen  for  luncheon  and  a  whole  flock  of  sheep 
for  his  dinner,  been  consulted  on  a  similar  problem,  he  would  have 
repliefl,  without  hesitation.  **  1  exhaust  the  uses  of  the  world.  What  ani- 
mal can  there  be  superior  to  me?  beyond  a  question,  my  race  shall  possess 
the  earth  forever  I"  Tlie  mastodon  could  not  know  an v  uses  of  nature 
except  those  he  was  fitted  to  experience,  nor  imagine  a  being  with  the 
form  and  pr('rogjiliv«»s  of  man.  Therefore  he  would  not  l>elieve  that  the 
mastodon-race  would  ever  V»e  displaced  by  the  human.  We  labor  under 
the  same  dis(|ualification  for  judgment.  There  may  be  in  the  system 
of  nature  around  us  adaptaticins,  gifts,  glories,  as  much  higher  than  any 
we  enjoy  as  our  noblest  powers  and  privileges  are  in  advance  of  those 
of  the  tiger  or  the  lark. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  mature  states  of  the  antediluvian  races 
correspond  with  tho  fiT»tal  states  of  the  present  races,  and  that  the  foptal 
states  of  embryonic  man  are  (-ounterparts  of  the  mature  states  of  the 
lower  races  now  contemporaneous  with  him.  This  great  discovery  of 
modern  science,  though  perhaps  destitute  of  logical  value,  suggests  to 
the  imagination  the  thought  that  man  may  be  but  the  foetal  state  of  a 
higher  being, — a  regent  temi)orarily  presiding  here  until  the  birth  and 
inauguration  of  the  true  king  of  the  world,  and  destined  himself  to  be 
born  from  the  womb  of  this  world  into  the  free  light  and  air  of  the  spirit- 
kingdom  ! 

The  resources  of  God  are  inexhaustible ;  and  in  the  evolution  of  his 
prearranged  ages  it  may  be  that  there  will  arise  upon  the  earth  a  race 
of  beings  of  un foretold  majesty,  who  shall  disinter  the  remnant  bones 
and  ponder  the  wrecked  monuments  of  forgotten  man  as  we  do  those 
of  the  disgusting  reptiles  of  the  iSaurian  epoch.     But  this  is  a  mere  con- 


1  Uarris,  The  Pro> Adamite  Earth. 
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ceit  of  possibility;  and,  so  lar  as  the.  data  for  forming  an  opinion  are  in 
our  hands,  it  is  altogether  incredible.  So  far  as  appears,  the  adaptation 
between  man  and  the  earth  is  exhaustive.  lie  is  able  to  subdue  all  her 
forces,  reign  over  all  her  provinces,  eryoy  all  her  delights,  and  gather 
into  his  consciousness  all  her  prophecies.  And  our  practical  conviction 
is  absolute  that  the  race  of  men  is  the  climax  of  being  destined  for  this 
earth,  and  that  they  will  occupy  its  hospitable  bosom  forever  with  their 
toils  and  their  homes,  their  sports  and  their  graves.' 

The  other  question  is  this: — Was  the  subjection  of  the  human  race  to 
physical  death  a  part  of  the  Creator's  original  plan,  or  the  retributive 
result  of  a  subsequent  dislocation  of  that  plan  by  sin? — a  part  of  the 
great  harmony  of  nature,  or  a  discord  marring  the  happy  destiny  of  man? 
Approaching  this  problem  on  grounds  of  science  and  reason  alone,  there 
can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  reply.  There  are  but  two  considerations 
really  bearing  upon  the  |)oint  and  throwing  light  upon  it;  and  they  both 
force  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  First,  it  is  a  fact  admitting  no  denial 
that  death  was  the  predetermined  natural  fate  of  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  the  races  that  preceded  man.  Now,  what  conceivable  reason  is 
there  for  sui)ix)sing  that  man,  constructed  from  the  same  elements,  living 
under  the  same  organic  laws,  was  exempt  from  the  same  doom?  There 
is  not  in  the  whole  realm  of  science  a  single  hint  to  that  effet^t.  Secondly, 
the  repro^luctive  element — an  essential  feature  in  the  human  constitution, 
leading  our  kind  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth — is  a  demonstration 
that  the  office  of  death  entered  into  God's  original  plan  of  the  world. 
For  otherwise  the  earth  at  this  moment  could  not  hold  a  tithe  of  the  in- 
habitants that  would  be  demanding  room.  When  God  had  permitted 
this  world  to  roll  in  space  for  awful  ages,  a  lifeless  globe  of  gas,  fire, 
water,  earth,  and  then  lot  it  be  occupied  for  incommensurable  epochs 
more  by  snails,  vermin,  and  iguanodons,  would  he  wind  up  the  whole 
scene  and  destroy  it  when  the  race  of  man,  crowning  glory  of  all,  had  only 
flourished  for  a  petty  two  thousand  years?  It  is  not  credible.  And  yet 
it  must  have  been  so  unless  it  was  decreed  that  the  successive  genera- 
tions should  pass  away  and  thus  leave  space  for  the  new-comers.  We 
conclude,  then,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God — and  was  in  the  beginning — 
that  the  hnman  race  shall  possess  the  earth  through  all  the  unknown 
periocls  of  the  future,  the  parents  continually  passing  off  the  stage  in 
death  as  the  children  rise  upon  it  to  maturity.  We  cannot  discern  any 
authority  in  those  ol<l  traditions  which  foretell  the  impending  destruc- 
tion of  the  world.  On  what  grounds  are  we  to  believe  them?  The  great 
system  of  things  is  a  stable  harmony.  There  is  no  wear  or  tear  in  the 
perfect  machinery  of  the  creation,  rolling  noiseless  in  its  blue  bearings 
of  ether.     It  seems,  comparatively  speaking,  to  have  just  begun.    Its 


*  AgMJtlz  mys  no  hi^rhpr  creature  tlinn  ninn  io  to  bo  pxp<>ct(Ml  on  earth,  bocanne  the  caiMiritica  of 
the  earthly  plan  of  organic  creation  are  compluteU  and  cxhatutod  witli  liiiu.  Intruductluu  to  Study 
of  Natural  lliiitory,  p.  07. 
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oscillations  arc  self-adjusted,  and  science  prophesies  for  humanity  an 
illimitable  career  on  this  earthly  theatre.  The  swift  melting  of  the  ele- 
ments and  restoration  of  chaos  is  a  mere  heathen  whim  or  a  poetio  figment. 
It  is  the  bards  who  sing, — 

"  The  eartb  shall  shortly  die.    Ilor  grave  is  dug. 
I  Hue  thu  worlilit.  iiiglitK'I.nd,  all  gathering 
In  long  and  dark  procvMion.    And  the  stare. 
Which  8tand  as  thick  aA  Rlitterin^  dewdrops  on 
TIm)  fields  uf  heaven,  shall  imuw  in  biasing  mist." 

Such  pictures  are  delusion  winning  the  imagination,  not  truth  com- 
manding the  reason.  In  .sj)ite  of  all  the  Cassandra-screams  of  the  priest- 
liood,  vaticinating  tmiversal  ruin,  the"  young  old  earth,  fresh  every  spring, 
shall  remain  under  God's  preserving  providence,  and  humanity's  inex- 
haustible generations  ronewe<lly  reign  over  its  kingdoms,  forever.  Ploti- 
nus  said,  '*If  (lod  repents  having  made  the  world,  why  does  he  defer  its 
destruction  ?  If  he  does  not  yet  repent,  he  never  will,  as  being  now  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  becoming  throu;j;h  time  more  friendly  to  it."'  Lucan 
says,  "Our  bones  and  the  stars  shall  bo  mingled  on  one  funeral  pyre." 

Coniniunifl  mundo  superest  rogus,  osaibos  astra 
Misturus. 

But  to  receive  such  a  good  piece  of  poetry  as  veritable  prevision  is  surely 
a  puerile  error  which  a  mature  mind  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy  should 
be  ashamed  to  commit. 

The  most  recently-broached  theory  of  the  end  of  the  world  is  that  de- 
veloped from  some  remarkable  speculations  as  to  the  composition  and 
distribution  of  force.  The  view  is  briefly  this.  All  force  is  derived  from 
heat.  All  heat  is  derived  from  the  sun.*  The  mechanical  value  of  a 
cubic  mile  of  sunlight  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  one  horse-power  for 
a  third  of  a  minute;  at  the  sun  it  is  fifteen  thousand  horse-jK)wer  for  a 
minute.  Now,  it  is  calculated  that  enough  heat  is  radiateil  from  the  sun 
to  require  for  its  production  the  annual  consumption  of  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  sun  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles.  Of  course, 
ultimately  the  fuel  will  be  all  expended ;  then  the  forces  of  the  system 
will  ex])ire,  and  the  creation  will  die.^  This  brilliant  and  sublime  theorem 
assumes,  first,  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  arises  from  consumption  of  matter, 
— which  may  not  bo  true;  secondly,  that  it  is  not  a  self-replenishing  pro- 
cess,— as  it  certainl)'  may  be.  Some  have  even  surmised  that  the  zodiacal 
light  is  an  illuminated  tornado  of  stones  showering  into  the  sun  to  feed 
its  tremendous  conflagration.  The  whole  scheme  is  a  fine  toy,  but  a  very 
faint  terror.  Even  if  it  be  true,  then  we  are  to  perish  at  last  from  lack 
of  fire,  and  not,  as  commonly  feared,  from  its  abundance! 

The  belief  of  mankind  that  a  soul  or  ghost  survives  the  body  has  been 


s  £nnead  U.  lib.  ix. :  Contra  Onosticos,  cap.  4. 

*  Ilelmholtz,  Killnburgh  Phil.  Mag.,  series  iv.  vol.  xi.:  Interactioii  of  Natnrml  Fotom. 

»  Thomson,  Ibid.  Dec.  1854 :  Mochanical  Euergien  of  the  Solar  System. 
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80  nearly  universal  as  to  appear  like  the  spontaneous  result  of  an  instinct. 
We  propose  to  trace  the  history  of  opinions  concerning  the  physical 
destination  of  tliis  disembodied  spirit, — its  connection  with  localities, — to 
give  the  historical  topography  of  the  future  life. 

The  earliest  conception  of  the  abode  of  the  dead  was  probably  that  of 
the  Hebrew  Sheol  or  the  Greek  Hades, — namely,  the  idea — ^born  from 
the  silence,  depth,  and  gloom  of  the  grave — of  a  stupendous  subterranean 
cavern  full  of  the  drowsy  race  of  shades,  the  indiscriminate  habitation 
of  all  who  leave  the  land  of  tlw  living.  Gradually  the  thought  arose  and 
won  acceptance  that  the  favorites  of  Deity,  peerless  heroes  and  sages,  might 
be  exempt  from  this  dismal  fate,  and  migrate  at  death  to  some  delightful 
clime  beyond  some  far  shore,  there,  amidst  unalloyed  pleasures,  to  spend 
immortal  days.  This  region  was  naturally  located  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  wliere  the  cheerful  sun  could  shine  and  the  fresh  breezes  blow,  yet 
in  some  untrodden  distance,  where  the  gauntlet  ofiact  had  not  smitten  the 
sceptre  of  fable.  The  paltry  portion  of  this  earth  familiar  to  the  ancients 
was  surrounded  by  an  unexplored  region,  which  their  fancy,  stimulated  by 
the  legends  of  the  poets,  peopled  with  mythological  kingdoms, — the  rain- 
bow bowers  and  cloudy  synods  of  Olympus,  from  whose  glitt<*ring  peak  the 
Thunderer  threw  his  bolts  over  the  south ;  the  Golden  Garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  whose  dragons  lay  on  guard  in  the  remote  west ;  the  divine  cities 
of  Meru,  whose  encircling  towers  pierced  the  eastern  sky ;  the  Banquet- 
Halls  of  Ethiopia,  gleaming  through  the  fiery  desert;  the  fragrant  Islands 
of  Immortality,  musical  and  luring  in  the  central  ocean ;  the  happy  land 
of  the  Hyperboreans,  beyond  the  snowy  summits  of  northern  Caucasus : — 

**  How  pleasant  woro  the  wild  beliefii 

That  dwelt  in  legends  old< 
Alas !  to  our  poAterity 

Will  no  such  talcs  be  told. 
We  know  too  much :  scroll  after  scroll 

Weiglis  down  our  weary  shelrcs : 
Our  only  point  of  ignorance 

Is  centred  in  onrselros." 

There  was  a  belief  among  the  Persians  that  Ktlf,  a  mountain  two  thousand 
miles  high,  formed  a  rim  to  the  flat  world  and  preventcfl  travellers  from 
ever  falling  off.'  The  fiict  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  inhabited  on  all  sides 
is  a  comparatively  recent  piece  of  knowledge.  So  late  as  in  the  eighth 
century  Pope  Zachary  accused  Virgilius,  an  Irish  mathematician  and  monk, 
of  heresy  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  antipoilcs.''  St.  Boniface  wrote 
to  the  Pope  against  Virgilius ;  and  Zachary  ordered  a  council  to  be  held 
to  expel  him  from  the  Church,  for  "professing,  against  God  and  his  own 
Boul,  so  perverse  and  wicked  a  doctrine."  To  the  ancients  all  beyond 
the  region  they  had  traversed  was  an  unknown  land,  clothed  in  darkness, 
crowded  with  mystery  and  allurement.     Across  the  weltering  wastes  of 


*  Adrcntures  of  Ilatim  Thl,  p.  3A,  note. 

T  Whcwell,  Hist.  iBdnctive  Sdcncet,  rol.  i.  book  ir.  ch.  L  sect.  7. 
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brine,  in  a  halcyon  sea,  the  Hindu  placed  the  White  Isle,  the  dwelling  of 
translated  and  immortalized  mcn.^  Under  the  attraction  of  a  mystic 
curiosity,  well  might  the  old,  wearied  Ulysses  say; — 

**Come,  my  friends, 
*T{s  not  too  late  to  «eek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and,  sitting  well  in  order,  smite 
The  sounding  ftirrows ;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down : 
It  may  be  wo  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew.** 

Decius  Brutus  and  his  army,  as  Florus  relates,  reaching  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  where,  for  the  first  time,  they  saw  the  sun  setting  in  the 
blood-tinged  ocean,  turned  back  their  standards  with  horror  as  they 
beheld  **  the  huge  corpse  of  ruddy  gold  let  down  into  the  deep.'' 
The  Phoenician  traders  brought  intelligence  to  Greece  of  a  people,  the 
Cimmerians,  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Hades  in  the  umbered  realms 
of  perpetual  night.  To  the  dying  Roman,  on  the  farthest  verge  of  the 
known  horizon  hovered  a  vision  of  Elysian  Fields.  And  the  American 
Indian,  sinking  in  battle  or  the  chase,  caught  glimpses  of  happier  Hunt- 
ing-Grounds, whose  woods  trooped  with  game,  and  where  the  arrows  of 
the  braves  never  missed,  and  there  was  no  winter.  There  was  a  pretty 
myth  received  among  some  of  the  ancient  Britons,  locating  their  para- 
dise in  11  spot  surrounded  by  tempests,  far  in  the  Western  Oc^'an,  and 
named  Flath-Innis,  or  Noble  Island.*  The  following  legend  is  illus- 
trative. An  old  man  sat  thoughtful  on  a  rock  beside  the  sea.  A  cloud, 
under  whoso  squally  skirts  the  waters  foametl,  rushed  down ;  and  from 
its  dark  womb  issued  a  boat,  with  white  sails  bent  to  the  wind,  and  hung 
round  with  moving  oars.  Destitute  of  mariners,  itself  seemed  to  live 
And  move.  A  voice  said,  "Arise,  behold  the  boat  of  heroes:  embark, 
and  see  the  Green  Isle  of  those  who  have  passed  away!"  Seven  days 
and  seven  nights  he  voyaged,  when  a  thousand  tongues  called  out,  "The 
Isle!  the  Isle  I"  The  black  billows  opened  before  him,  and  the  calm 
land  of  the  departed  rushed  in  light  on  his  eyes.  We  are  reminded  by 
this  of  what  Procopius  says  concerning  the  conveyal  of  the  soul  of  tlie 
barbarian  to  his  paradise.  At  midnight  there  is  a  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  indistinct  voices  call  him  to  come.  Mysteriously  impelled,  he  goes 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  there  finds  a  frail,  empty  wherry  awaiting  him. 
He  embarks,  and  a  spirit-crew  row  him  to  his  destination.^* 

**  lie  flndd  with  ghosts 
Ills  boat  dcep-froi;:htod,  sinking  to  the  edge 
Of  tluj  dnrk  flcxxl.  and  voices  hears,  yet  seea 
No  Nutntance;  but,  arrived  where  once  again 
Ills  skit!  fluuts  fret',  hears  friends  to  flricnds 


«  Wilfoi-d,  Ktways  on  the  Sacred  Islos,  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vols.  rUL-xi. 
9  Macphcnion,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Gr^at  Britain  and  IreUwd,  pfk.  190-180. 
M  Procopius,  Gothica,  lib.  iv. 
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Glre  Inmontablo  welcome.    The  unseen 
Shore  faint  retounds,  and  all  the  mystic  air 
Breathe*  forth  the  names  of  parent,  brother,  wife." 

During  that  period  of  poetic  credulity  while  the  face  of  the  earth 
remained  to  a  great  extent  concealed  from  knowledge,  wherever  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  were  known  went  the  cherished  traditions  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  from  which  our  first  parents  were  driven  for  their  sin. 
Speculation  naturally  strove  to  settle  the  locality  of  this  lost  paradise. 
Sometimes  it  was  situated  in  the  mysterious  bosom  of  India ;  sometimes 
in  the  flowery  vales  of  Georgia,  where  roses  and  spices  perfumed  the 
gales ;  sometimes  in  the  guarded  recesses  of  Mesopotamia.  Now  it  was 
the  Grand  Oasis  in  the  Arabian  desert,  flashing  on  the  wilted  pilgrim, 
over  the  blasted  and  blazing  wastes,  with  the  verdure  of  palms,  the  play 
of  waters,  the  smell  and  flavor  of  perennial  fruits.  Again  it  was  at  the 
equator,  where  the  torrid  zone  stretched  around  it  as  a  fiery  sword  waving 
every  way  so  that  no  mortal  could  enter.  In  the  **  Imago  Mundi,''  a  Ijatin 
treatise  on  cosmography  written  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  we  read, 
"  Paradise  is  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Asia,  and  is  made  inaccessible 
by  a  wall  of  fire  surrounding  it  and  rising  unto  heaven."  At  a  later  time 
the  Canaries  were  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Elysium,  and  were  accord- 
ingly named  the  Fortunate  Isles.  Indeed,  among  the  motives  that  ani- 
mated Columbus  on  his  adventurous  voyage  no  inferior  place  must  be 
assigned  to  the  hope  of  finding  the  primeval  seat  of  Paradise."  The 
carious  traveller,  exploring  these  visionary  spots  one  by  one,  found  them 
lying  in  the  light  of  common  day  no  nearer  heaven  than  his  own  natal 
home;  and  at  last  all  faith  in  them  died  out  when  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe  had  been  surveyed,  no  nook  left  wherein  romance  and  super- 
stition might  any  longer  play  at  hide-and-seek. 

Continuing  our  search  after  the  local  abode  of  the  departed,  we  now 
leave  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  descend  beneath  it.  The  first  haunted 
region  we  reach  is  the  realm  of  the  Fairies,  which,  as  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  magic  lore  of  old  Germany  or  England  knows,  was  situated  just 
under  the  external  ground,  and  was  clothed  with  every  charm  poets  could 
imagine  or  the  heart  dream.  There  was  supposed  to  be  an  entrance  to 
this  enchanted  domain  at  the  Peak  Cavern  in  Derbyshire,  and  at  several 
other  places.  Sir  AValter  Scott  has  collected  some  of  the  best  legends 
Dlustrative  of  this  belief  in  his  **  History  of  Demonology."  Sir  Gawaine,  a 
famous  knight  of  the  Round  Table,  was  once  admitted  to  dine,  above 
ground,  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  with  the  Xing  of  the  Fairies : — 

"  The  banquet  o'er,  the  royal  Fay,  Intent 
To  do  all  honor  to  King  Arthur*!  knight, 
Smote  with  his  rod  the  bank  on  which  they  leant, 
And  Fairyland  flaah'd  glorlont  on  the  sight ; 


n  Irring,  Ufe  of  Colnmbns :  Appendix  on  the  SItnation  of  the  Terrestrial  ParadiM.  By  fiir  th« 
BOik  Taluable  book  erer  published  on  this  subject  is  that  of  Schulthess,  Das  Paradies,  das  irdiscb* 
und  ttbvrirdische  historische,  mythiacbe  and  mystische,  nebat  elner  krltlschen  Rerision  d«r  allgemei- 
BSB  btbliachen  Geographie. 
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Flashed,  through  a  silrery,  toft,  traiuilaceiifc  vaiit, 

Tlie  opal  ahaftR  and  dornen  of  ametbjtt; 

Flaah'd  founts  in  fb^U  of  pearl,  which  cryatal  walla 

And  phosphor  lights  of  myriad  hues  redouble. 
Thpre,  in  the  blissful  subterranean  halls, 

When  morning  wakes  the  world  of  hiunan  trouble 
Glide  the  gay  race;  each  sound  our  discord  knows, 
Faint  heard  above,  but  lulls  them  to  repose." 

To  this  empire  of  moonlit  swards  and  elfin  dances,  of  jewelled  banks, 
lapsing  streams,  and  enchanting  visions,  il  was  thought  a  few  favored 
mortals  might  now  and  then  find  their  way.  But  this  was  never  an 
earnest  general  faith.  It  was  a  poetic  superstition  that  hovered  over 
fanciful  brains,  a  legendary  dream  that  pleased  credulous  hearts ;  and, 
with  the  other  romance  of  the  early  world,  it  has  vanished  quite  away. 

The*popular  belief  of  Jews,  Greeks,  Etruscans,  Romans,  Germans,  and 
afterwards  of  Christians,  was  that  there  was  an  immense  world  of  the 
dead  deep  beneath  the  earth,  subdivided  into  several  subordinate  regions. 
The  Greenlanders  believed  in  a  separated  heaven  and  hell,  both  located 
far  below  the  Polar  Ocean.  According  to  the  old  classic  descriptions  of 
the  under-world,  what  a  scene  of  colossal  gloom  it  is !  Its  atmosphere 
murmurs  with  a  breath  of  plaintive  sighs.  Its  population,  impalpable 
ghosts  timidly  flitting  at  every  motion,  crowd  the  sombre  landscapes 
in  numbers  surpassing  imagination.  There  Cocytus  creeps  to  the  seat 
of  doom,  his  waves  emitting  doleful  wails.  Styx,  nine  times  enfolding 
the  whole  abode,  drags  his  black  and  sluggish  length  around.  Charon, 
the  slovenly  old  ferryman,  plies  his  noiseless  boat  to  and  fro  laden  with 
shadowy  passengers.  Far  away  in  the  centre  grim  Pluto  sits  on  his  ebony 
throne  and  surveys  the  sad  subjects  of  his  dreadful  domain.  By  his  side 
sits  his  stolen  and  shrinking  bride,  Proserpine,  her  glimmering  brows 
encircled  with  a  wreath  of  poppies.  Above  the  subterranean  monarch's 
head  a  sable  rainbow  spans  the  infernal  firmament;  and  when,  with  lifted 
hand,  he  announces  his  decrees,  the  applause  given  by  the  twilight  popu* 
lace  of  Hades  is  a  rustle  of  sighs,  a  vapor  of  tears,  and  a  shudder  of 
submission. 

The  belief  in  this  dolorous  kingdom  was  early  modified  by  the  recep- 
tion of  two  other  adjacent  realms,^-one  of  reward,  one  of  torture;  even 
as  Croethe  says,  in  allusion  to  the  current  Christian  doctrine,  "  Hell  was 
originally  but  one  apartment:  limbo  and  purgatory  were  afterwarda 
added  as  wings."  Passing  through  Hades,  and  turning  in  one  direction, 
the  spirit-traveller  would  arrive  at  Elysium  6r  Abraham's  bosom  :— 

**  To  paradise  the  gloomy  passage  winds 
Through  regions  drear  and  dinnal,  and  through  pain, 
Emerging  soon  in  beatific  blaie 
Of  light." 

There  the  blessed  ones  found  respite  and  peaceful  joys  in  flowery  fields, 
pure  breezes,  social  fellowship,  and  the  similitudes  of  their  earthly  pur» 
suits.     In  this  placid  clime,  lighted  by  its  own  constellations,  favored 
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Bouls  roamed  or  reposed  in  a  sort  of  ineffectual  happiness.  According 
to  the  pagans,  hero  were  such  heroes  as  Achilles,  such  sages  as  Socrates, 
to  remain  forever,  or  until  tho  end  of  the  world.  And  here,  according  to 
the  Christians,  the  departed  patriarchs  and  saints  were  tarrying  expectant 
of  Christ's  arrival  to  ransom  them.  Dante  thus  describes  that  great 
event: — 

"Tbeo  he,  who  well  my  covert  meaning  knew, 

AnawerM,  Herein  1  hod  not  long  been  bound. 
When  an  All-puiBSunt  One  I  saw  march  through. 

With  Tictory'e  radiant  si^n  triumphal  crown'd. 
He  led  fh>m  us  our  Father  Adam's  sliadc, 

Abel  and  Noah,  whom  God  lored  the  most, 
LawgiTing  Moeee,  him  who  best  obcy'd, 

Abraam  the  patriarch,  royal  Darid's  ghost; 
Israel,  his  father,  and  his  sons,  and  her 

Whom  Israel  served  for,  faithftilly  and  long, 
Bachel,  with  more,  to  bliss  did  He  transfer: 

No  souls  were  saved  before  this  chosen  throng.*^ 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  Ilades  was  supposed  to  be  an  opening 
that. led  down  into  Tartarus,  '*a  place  made  underneath  all  things,  so  low 
and  horrible  that  hell  is  its  heaven."  Hero  the  old  earth-giants,  the 
looming  Titans,  lay,  bound,  transfixed  with  thunderbolts,  their  moun- 
Uunous  shapes  half  buried  in  rocks,  encrusting  lava,  and  ashes.  Rivers 
of  fire  seam  the  darkness,  whose  borders  are  braided  with  sentinel 
furies.  On  every  hand  the  worst  criminals,  perjurers,  blasphemers, 
ingrates,  groan  beneath  the  pitiless  punishments  inflicted  on  them 
without  escape.  Any  realization  of  the  terrific  scenery  of  this  whole 
realm  would  curdle  the  blood."  There  were  fabled  entrances  to  the 
dread  under-world  at  Acherusia,  in  Bithynia,  at  Avernus,  in  Campania, 
where  Ulysses  evoked  the  dead  and  traversed  the  grisly  abodes,  through 
the  Sibyl's  cave  at  Cumee,  at  Ilermione,  in  Argolis,  where  the  people 
thought  the  passage  below  so  near  and  easy  that  they  neglected  to  give 
the  dying  an  obolus  to  pay  ferriage  to  Chai'on,  at  Taenarus,  the  southern- 
most point  of  Peloponnesus,  where  Ilerakles  went  down  and  dragged 
the  three-headed  dog  up  into  day,  at  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  in  Lebadea, 
and  at  several  other  places. 

Similar  conceptions  have  been  embodied  in  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
which  has  generally  prevailed  in  Christendom.  Locating  the  scene  in 
the  hollow  of  the  earth,  thus  has  it  been  described  by  Milton, — 

'*  A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round 
As  one  great  furnace  flamed ;  yet  from  those  flamea 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visibly 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
Regions  of  anguish,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
Nor  hope  can  come,  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsumed  ;** 


V  Farsons's  trans.  Dell*  Inferno,  canto  iv.  11.  66-63. 

M  Descriptions  of  tho  sufferings  of  holl,  according  to  the  popular  notions  at  different  perioda,  are 
flwn  la  the  work  publbhed  at  Weimar  In  1S17,  Das  Bad  der  ewigen  IlOllenqual.  In  den  Curiodtftten 
dsr  physisch-lltefarlach-artlstlsch-hiatorischeQ  Vorund  BUtwclt,  band  vl.  st.  2. 
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w'liorein,  confined  by  adumantine  walls,  the  fallen  angels  and  all  the 
damned  welter  overwhelmed  with  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous 
fire.  Shapes  once  celestially  fair  and  proud,  but  now  sciirred  from  battle 
and  darkened  by  sin  into  faded  forms  of  haggard  splendor,  support  their 
uneasy  steps  over  the  burning  marl.  F^verywhere  shrieks  and  moans 
resound,  and  the  dusky  vault  of  j>andemonium  is  lighted  by  a  blue  glare 
cast  pale  and  dreadful  from  the  tossings  of  the  flaming  lake.  Thb  was 
hell,  where  the  wicked  must  shrink  and  howl  forever.  Etna,  Vesuvius, 
Stromboli,  Ilecla,  were  believed  to  be  vent-holes  from  this  bottomless 
and  living  pit  of  fire.  The  famous  traveller.  Sir  John  Maundcville, 
asserted  that  he  found  a  descent  into  hell  "in  a  perilous  vale*'  in  the 
dominions  of  Prester  John.  Many  a  cavern  in  England  still  bears  the 
name  of  *'  Ilell-hole."  In  a  dialogue  between  a  clerk  and  a  master,  pre- 
served in  an  old  Saxon  catechism,  the  following  question  and  reply 
occur: — **Whv  is  the  sun  so  red  when  she  sets?*'  "Because  she  looks 
down  upon  hell."  Antonius  Rusca,  a  learned  professor  at  Milan,  in  the 
year  1021,  published  a  huge  quarto  in  five  books,  giving  a  detailed  topo- 
graphical account  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  hell,  purgatorj',  and  limbo." 
There  is  a  lake  in  the  south  of  Ireland  in  which  is  an  island  containing 
a  cavern  said  to  open  down  into  hell.  This  cave  is  called  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatorj',  and  the  pretence  obtained  quite  general  credit  for  upwards 
of  five  centuries.  Crowds  of  pilgrims  visited  the  place.  Some  who  had 
the  hardihood  to  venture  in  were  severely  pinched,  beaten,  and  burned, 
by  the  priests  within,  disguised  as  devils,  and  were  almost  frightened  out 
of  their  wits  by  the  diabolical  scenes  they  saw  where 

**  Forth  fh>in  the  depths  of  flame  that  singed  the  gloom 
IXrdpairiug  wails  and  piercing  shrieks  were  heard." 

Several  popes  openly  preached  in  behalf  of  this  gross  imposition;  and 
the  Church  virtually  authorized  it  by  receiving  the  large  revenues 
accruing  from  it,  until  at  last  outraged  common  sense  demanded  its 
repudiation  and  suppression.'* 

Few  persons  now,  as  they  walk  the  streets  and  fields,  are  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  thought  that,  not  far  below,  the  vivid  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone,  greedily  roaring  for  new  food,  heaves  its  tortured  surges  con- 
vulsed and  featured  with  souls.  Few  persons  now  shudder  at  a  volcanic 
eruption  as  a  premonishing  message  freshly  belched  from  hell."  In  fact, 
the  old  belief  in  a  local  physical  hell  within  the  earth  has  almost  gone 
from  the  public  mind  of  to-day.  It  arose  from  pagan  myths  and  figures 
of  speech  based  on  ignorant  obser\'ation  and  arbitrary  fancy,  and  with 
the  growth  of  science  and  the  enlightenment  of  reason  it  has  very  ex- 
tensively fallen  and  faded  away.     No  honest  and  intelligent  inquirer 


1*  De  Tnfcrno  ct  Statu  Drnmonum  anto  Mnndl  Kxithtm. 

i&  Wri«:ht.  St.  Patrick'^  l'iiri;:itnry :  an  Khmj  on  the  Legends  of  Panidlse,  Hell,  and  Pni-gatoiTt 
ciirront  diirinc  the  Middle  Apos. 
M  Patuzzi,  I>e  Sedc  Inforni  in  Terris  qncrenda. 
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into  the  matter  can  find  the  slightest  valid  support  for  such  a^  notion. 
It  18  now  a  mere  tradition,  upheld  by  groundless  authority.  And  yet  the 
dim  shadow  of  that  great  idea  of  a  subterranean  hell  which  once  burned 
lo  fierce  and  lurid  in  the  brain  of  Christendom  still  vaguely  haunts  the 
modem  world.  The  dogma  still  lies  in  the  prevalent  creeds,  and  is 
occasionally  dragged  out  and  brandished  by  fanatic  preachers.  The 
transmitted  literature  and  influences  of  the  past  are  so  full  of  it  that  it 
cannot  immediately  cease.  Accordingly,  while  the  common  understand- 
ing no  longer  grasps  it  as  a  definite  verity,  it  lingers  in  the  popular  fancy 
•s  a  half-credible  image.  The  painful  attempts  made  now  and  then  by 
some  antiquated  or  fanatical  clergyman  to  compel  attention  to  it  and 
belief  in  it  as  a  tangible  fact  of  science,  as  well  as  an  unquestionable  revela- 
tion of  Scripture,  scarcely  win  a  passing  notice,  but  provoke  a  significant 
tmile.  Father  Passaglia,  an  eminent  Jesuit  theologian,  in  1856  published 
in  Italy  a  work  on  the  Literality  of  Hell-Fire  and  the  Eternity  of  the 
Punishments  of  the  Damned.  He  says,  '*In  this  world  fire  burns  by 
chemical  operations ;  but  in  hell  it  bums  by  the  breath  of  the  Lord  V 
The  learned  and  venerable  Faber,  a  voluminous  author  and  distinguished 
English  divine,  published  in  the  year  1851  a  large  octavo  entitled  ''The 
Many  Mansions  in  the  House  of  the  Father,"  discussing  with  elaborate 
detail  the  question  as  to  the  locality  of  the  scenes  awaiting  souls  after 
death.  His  grand  conclusion — the  unreasonableness  of  which,  will  be 
apparent  without  comment — is  as  follows: — "The  saints  having  first  risen 
with  Christ  into  the  highest  regions  of  the  air,  out  of  reach  of  the  dreadful 
heat,  the  tremendous  flood  of  fire  hitherto  detained  inside  the  earth  will 
be  let  loose,  and  an  awful  conflagration  rage  till  the  whole  material  globe 
18  dissipated  into  sublimated  particles.  Then  the  world  will  be  formed 
anew,  in  three  parts.  First,  there  will  be  a  solid  central  sphere  of  fire — 
the  flaming  nucleus  of  Gehenna — two  thousand  miles  in  diameter. 
Secondly,  there  shall  roll  around  this  central  ball  on  all  sides  an  ignited 
ocean  of  liquid  fire  two  thousand  miles  in  depth,  the  peculiar  residence 
of  the  wicked,  the  sulphurous  lake  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Thirdly,  around  this  infernal  sea  a  vast  spherical  arch  will  hang,  a 
thousand  miles  thick,  a  massive  and  unbroken  shell,  through  which 
there  are  no  spiracles,  and  whose  external  surface,  beautiful  beyond  con- 
ception, becomes  the  heaven  of  the  redeemed,  where  Christ  himself, 
perfect  man  as  well  as  perfect  God,  fixes  his  residence  and  establishes 
the  local  sovereignty  of  the  Universal  Archangel.""  A  comfortable 
thought  it  must  be  for  the  saints,  as  they  roam  the  flowery  fields,  basking 
in  immortal  bliss,  to  remember  that  under  the  crust  they  tread,  a  sound- 


V  Pwrt  It.  chap.  Ix.  p.  417.  Dr.  Commlng  (The  End,  Lcct.  X.)  tMchet  the  doctrine  of  the  literal 
raarrection  of  the  flesh,  and  the  tubxeqiieut  mideoco  of  the  redeemed  on  this  globe  as  their  eternal 
beaTen  nnder  the  Immediate  mie  of  Christ.  Quite  a  ftilt  detail  of  the  historic  and  present  belief  in 
thia  •cbeme  may  be  found  in  the  recent  work  of  its  earnest  adTocate,  D.  T.  Taylor, — ^The  Voice  of  the 
Chiireh  on  tb*  Oooiing  of  the  Redeemer,  or  a  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Reign  of  Christ  on 
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less  sea  of  fire  is  forever  plunging  on  its  circular  course,  all  its  crimson 
waves  packed  with  the  agonized  faces  of  the  damned  aa  thick  as  drops! 
The  whole  scheme  is  without  real  foundation.  Science  laugha  at  such  a> 
theory.  Its  scriptural  supports  are  either  ethnic  figments  or  rhetorical 
tropes.  Reason,  recollecting  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  dissipates 
the  ghastly  dream  beyond  the  possibility  of  restoration  to  belief. 

Following  the  historic  locations  of  the  abode  of  departed  soals,  we 
next  ascend  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  into  the  air  and  the  lofty  realms  of  ether;  The  ancient  Cale- 
donians fixed  the  site  of  their  spirit-world  in  the  clouds.  Their  hards. 
have  presented  this  conception  in  manifold  forms  and  with  the  most 
picturesque  details.  In  tempests  the  ghosts  of  their  famous  warnors 
ride  on  the  thunderbolts,  looking  on  the  earth  with  eyes  of  fire,  and  hnrlr 
ing  lances  of  lightning.  They  float  over  the  summits  of  the  hills  or 
along  the  valleys  in  wreaths  of  mist,  on  vapory  steeds,  waving  their 
shadowy  arms  in  the  moonlight,  the  stars  dinily  glimmering  throQgh 
their  visionary  shapes.  The  Laplanders  also  placed  their  heaven  in  the 
upper  air,  where  the  Northern  Lights  play.  They  regarded  the  auroral 
streamers  as  the  sport  of  departed  spirits  in  the  happy  region  to  which 
they  had  risen.  Such  ideas,  clad  in  the  familiar  imagery  furnished  by 
their  own  climes,  would  naturally  be  suggested  to  the  ignorant  fancy,- 
and  easily  commended  to  the  credulous  thoughts,  of  the  Celts  and  Finns. 
Explanation  and  refutation  are  alike  unnecessary. 

Plutarch  describes  a  theory  held  by  some  of  the  ancients  locating  hell 
in  the  air,  elysium  in  the  moon.^*  After  death  all  souls  are  compelled. 
to  spend  a  period  in  the  region  between  the  earth  and  the  moon, — the 
wicked  in  severe  tortures  and  for  a  longer  time,  the  good  in  a  mild  dis- 
cipline soon  purging  away  all  their  stains  and  fitting  them  for  the  lunar 
paradise.  After  tarrying  a  season  there,  they  were  either  bom  again  npcm 
the  earth,  or  transported  to  the  divine  realm  of  the  sun.  Kacrobius, 
too,  says,  *'The  Platonists  reckon  as  the  infernal  region  the  whole  space- 
between  the  earth  and  the  moon.''^  He  also  adds,  '*The  tropical  signs 
Cancer  and  Capricorn  are  called  the  gates  of  the  sun,  because  there  he 
meets  the  solstice  and  can  go  no  farther.  Cancer  is  the  gate  of  men, 
because  by  it  is  the' descent  to  the  lower  regions;  Capricorn  is  the  gate 
of  gods,  because  by  it  is  a  return  for  souls  to  the  rank  of  gods  in  the  scat 
of  their  proper  immortality.''^  The  Manicheans  taught  that  souls  were 
borne  to  the  moon  on  leaving  their  bodies,  and  there  washed  from  their 
sins  in  water,  then  taken  to  the  sun  and  further  cleansed  in  fire.  Thej 
described  the  moon  and  sun  as  two  splendid  ships  prepared  for  trans- 
ferring souls  to  their  native  country, — the  world  of  perfect  light  in  the 
heights  of  the  creation." 

The  ancient  Hebrews  thought  the  sky  a  solid  firmament  overarching 

1*  In  hli  Emmj  on  the  Face  In  the  Orb  of  the  Mooo. 

1*  In  Somnlnm  Scipionis,  lib.  i.  cap.  zi.  *  Ibid.  cap.  ziL 

n  Augustine,  De  Natura  Boni,  cap.  zUr. 
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die  earth,  {uid  supporting  a  sea  of  inexbaustible  waters,  beyond  which' 
Gk>d  and  his  angels  dwelt  in  monopolized  splendor.  Eliphat  the  Teman- 
ite  says,  '^Is  not  God  in  the  height  of  heaven?  And  behold  the  stars, 
how  high'  they  are;  but  he  walketh  upon  the  arch  of  heaven!"  And 
Job  says,  "He  covereth  the  face  of  his  throne,  and  spreadeth  his  clouds' 
under  it.  He  hath  drawn  a  circiilar  bound  upon  the  waters  to  the' con- 
fines of  light  and  darkness.'^  From  the  dazzling  realm  above  this  super- 
nal ocean  all  men  were  supposed,  until  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  to 
be  excluded.  But  from  '^hat  time  the  belief  gradually  spread  in  Christen- 
dom that  a  way  was  open  for  iaithful  souls  to  ascend  thither.  Ephraim 
the  Syrian,**  and  Ambrose,  located  paradise  in  the  outermost  East  on  the 
hij^est  summit  of  the  earth,  stretching  into  the  serene  heights  of  the 
sky.  The  ancients  often  conceived  the  universe  to  form  one  solid  whole, 
whose  different  provmces  were  accessible  from  each  other  to  gods  and 
angelir  by  means  of  bridges  and*^  golden  staircases.  Hence  the  innume- 
rable paradisfd  legends  associated  with  the  mythic'mountains  of  antiquity,' 
such  as  Elborz,  Olympus,  Meru,  and  X&f.  Among  the  strange  legends 
of  the  Middle  Age,  G^rvase  of  Tilbury  preserves  the  following  one, 
illustrative  of  this  belief  in  a  sea  over  the  sky: — "One  Sunday  the  people 
of  an  English  village  were  coming  out  of  church', — a  dark,  gloomy  day, — 
when  they  saw  the  anchor  of  a  ship  hooked  to  one  of  the  tombstones, 
the  cable,  tightly  stretched,  hanging  down  the  air.  Presently  they  saw 
a  sulor  sliding  down  thio  rope  to  unfix  the  anchor.  ^When  he  had  just 
loosened  it  the  villagers  seized  hold  of  him ;  and,  while  in  their  hands,  he 
quickly  died/bs  though  he  had  been  drowned !"  There  id  also  a  famous 
legend  called  "St.  Brandon's  Voyage."  The  worthy  saint  set  sail  from 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  held  on  his  way  till  he  arrived  at  the  moon, 
which  he  found  to  be  the  location  of  hell.    Here  he  saw  Judas  Iscariot 

I 

in  execrable  tortures,  regularly  respited,  however,   every  week  from 
Satoroay  eve  till  Sunday  eve ! 

The  thought — so  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  first  impression  made 
by  the  pnenomenon  of  the  night-sky  on  the  ignorant  Senses  and  imagina- 
tion— ^that  the  stars  are  set  in  a  firm  re%'olving  dome,  has  widely  prevailed ; 
and  the  thought  that  heaven  lies  beyond  that  solid  ar^h,  in  the  unknown 
space,  is  a  popular  notion  lingering  still.  The  scriptural  image  declaring 
that  ihe  convulsions  of  the  last  day  will  shake  the  stars  from  their 
Mdtotft  in  the  heavenly  floor,  ^'as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her'uii'ffmely  figs 
wlieta  fthe  is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind,^'  although  so  obviously' a  figure 
of  speech,  has  been  Very  generally  credited  as  the  d^criptioh  of  a  litered 
"SBust  yet  to  occur.  And  how  many  thousands  of  pious  Christiails  have 
ftlt,  with  the  sainted  Doddridge, 

*<  Te  itars  are  bnC  the  shining  dwt 
Of  my  DiTlne  abode,^ 
The  parement  of  tboee  bearenly  courts 
Where  I  ihall  eee  my  Godl**' 
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The  universal  diffusion  in  civilized  nations  of  the  knowledge  that  the 
visible  sky  is  no  substantial  expanse,  but  only  an  illimitable  void  of  space 
hung  with  successive  worlds,  has  by  no  means  banished  the  belief, 
originally  based  on  the  opposite  error,  in  a  physical  heaven  definitely 
located  far  overhead,  the  destination  of  all  ransomed  souls.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  common  idea  at  the  present  time.  An  English 
clergyman  once  wrote  a  book,  afterwards  translated  into  German,  to 
teach  that  the  sun  is  hell,  and  that  the  black  spots  often  noticed  on  the 
disk  of  that  orb  are  gatherings  of  damned  souls.^  Isaac  Taylor,  on  the 
contrary,  contends  with  no  little  force  and  ingenuity  that  the  sun  may 
be  the  heaven  of  our  planetary  system,  a  globe  of  immortal  blessedness 
and  glory.**  The  celebrated  Dr.  Whiston  was  convinced  that  the  great 
comet  which  appeared  in  his  day  was  hell.  He  imagined  it  remarkably 
fitted  for  that  purpose  by  its  fiery  vapor,  and  its  alternate  plunges,  now 
into  the  frozen  extremity  of  space,  now  into  the  scorching  breath  of  the 
sun.  Tupper  fastens  the  stigma  of  being  the  infernal  prison-house  on 
the  moon,  in  this  style : — 

**  I  know  thee  well,  0  Moon,  thoa  caTemM  rettlm, 
Sad  mtellite,  thou  giant  aah  of  death. 
Blot  on  God's  flnnament>  pale  borne  of  crime, 
EcaiT^d  prisoD-hoose  of  sin,  where  damned  eoola 
Feed  npon  panlsbment:  Oh,  thought  rablime. 
That  amid>  night's  black  deeds,  when  eril  prowls 
Through  the  broad  world,  thou,  watching  sinners  weU, 
Glarest  o'er  aU,  the  wakeftil  eye  of— Hell!" 

Bailey's  conception  is  the  darker  birth  of  a  deeper  feeling  :— 

<*  There  is  a  blind  world,  yet  unlit  by  God, 
Rolling  around  the  extremest  edge  of  light, 
Where  all  things  are  dlsanter  and  decay: 
That  black  and  outcast  orb  is  Satan's  hom& 
That  dusky  world  man's  science  counteth  not 
Upon  the  brightest  sky.    He  nerer  knows 
How  near  it  comes  to  him;  but,  swathed  in  doQdi^ 
As  thoufffa  in  plumed  and  palled  state,  It  steals, 
Hearse-like  and  thieMike,  round  the  onirerse^ 
Vorerer  n^ling,  and  returning  not, — 
Robbing  all  worlds  of  many  an  angel  soul,— 
With  its  light  hidden  in  Its  breast,  which  buru 
With  all  concentrate  and  superfluent  woe." 

In  the  average  faith  of  individuals  to-day,  heaven  and  hell  exist  aa  sepa- 
rate places  located  somewhere  in  the  universe ;  but  the  notions  as  to  the 
precise  regions  in  which  they  lie  are  most  vague  and  ineffectual  when 
compared  with  what  they  formerly  were. 

The  Scandinavian  kosmos  contained  nine  worlds,  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order: — Gimle,  a  golden  region  at  the  top  of  the  universe,  the  eternal 
residence  of  Allfather  and  his  chosen  ones;  next  below  that,  Muspel, 


■  Swinden,  On  the  Nature  and  Location  of  HriL 
M  Pbysioil  Theory  of  Another  Ulb,  chap.  xtL 
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the  realm  of  the  genii  of  fire;  Asgard,  the  abode  of  the  gods  in  the 
starry  firmament;  Vindheim,  the  home  of  the  air-spirits;  Manheim,  the 
earth,  or  middle  realm ;  Jotunheim,  the  world  of  the  giants,  outside  the 
sea  surrounding  the  earth ;  Elfheim,  the  world  of  the  black  demons  and 
dwarfe,  just  under  the  earth's  surface ;  Helheim,  the  domain  of  the  god- 
dees  of  death,  deep  within  the  earth's  bosom ;  and  finally,  Niflheim,  the 
lowest  kingdom  of  horror  and  pain,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  creation. 
The  Buddhist  kosmos,  in  the  simplest  form,  as  some  of  them  conceived 
it,  was  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric  spheres  each  separated  from 
the  next  by  a  space,  and  successirely  overarching  and  underarching  each 
other  with  circular  layers  of  brightness  above  and  blackness  beneath; 
each  starry  hollow  overhead  being  a  heaven  inhabited  by  gods  and 
blessed  souls,  each  lurid  hollow  underfoot  being  a  hell  filled  with 
demons  and  wicked  souls  in  penance.  The  Arabian  kosmos,  beginning 
with  the  earth,  ascended  to  a  world  of  water  above  the  firmament,  next 
to  a  world  of  air,  then  to  a  world  of  fire,  followed  in  rising  order  by  an 
emerald  heaven  with  angels  in  the  form  of  birds,  a  heaven  of  precious 
stones  with  angels  as  eagles,  a  hyacinth  heaven  with  angels  as  vultures, 
a  silver  heaven  with  angels  as  horses,  a  golden  and  a  pearl  heaven  each 
peopled  with  angel  girls,  a  crystal  heaven  with  angel  men,  then  two 
heavens  full  of  angels,  and  finally  a  great  sea  without  bound,  each 
sphere  being  presided  over  by  a  chief  ruler,  the  names  of  all  of  whom 
were  familiar  to  the  learned  Arabs.  The  Syrian  kosmos  corresponded 
closely  to  the  foregoing.  It  soared  up  the  mounting  steps  of  earth, 
water,  air,  fire,  and  innumerable  choruses  successively  of  Angels,  Arch- 
angels, Principalities,  Powers,  Virtues,  Dominations,  Thrones,  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim,  unto  the  Expanse  whence  Lucifer  fell ;  afterwards  to  a 
boundless  Ocean ;  and  lastly  to  a  magnificent  Crown  of  Light  filling  the 
uppermost  space  of  all.^ 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagme  the  aspects  of  the  universe  to  the  ancients 
and  the  impressions  it  produced  in  them,  all  seemed  so  different  then,  in 
the  dimness  of  crude  observation,  from  the  present  appearance  in  the 
light  of  astronomic  science.  Anaximander  held  that  the  earth  was  of 
cylindrical  form,  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  universe  and  surrounded 
by  envelopes  of  water,  air,  and  fire,  as  by  the  coats  of  an  onion,  but  that 
the  exterior  stratum  was  broken  up  and  collected  into  masses,  and  thus 
originated  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  are  carried  around  by  the 
three  spheres  in  which  they  are  fixed.^  Many  of  the  Oriental  nations 
believed  the  planets  to  be  animated  beings,  conscious  divinities,  freely 
marching  around  their  high  realms,  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the 
creation,  smiling  their  favorites  on  to  happy  fortune,  fixing  their  baleful 
eyes  and  shedding  disastrous  eclipse  on  *'  falling  nations  and  on  kingly 
lines  about  to  sink  forever."  This  belief  was  cherished  among  the  later 
Greek  philosophers  and  Roman  priests,  and  was  vividly  held  by  such 

s  Dnpuis,  L'Origlne  de  tooi  lea  Coltet,  Flanche  No.  21.  M  Arist.  de  Cad.  U.  13. 
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men  as  Fbilo,  Origen,  and  evea  Kepler.  It  is  here  .tUat  we  are  to  lool^ 
for  tlie  birth  of  astrology,  that  solemn  lore,  linking  the  petty  fSates  of 
men  with  the  .starry  conjunctions,  whigh  once  sank  so  deeply  .into  th^ 
mind  of  the  world,  but  is  now  wellnigU  forgotten: — 

**No  more  of  that,  ye  i^anetary  lights  I 
Your  aipectSi  dignitiea,  Mcendanclet, 
Toar  partile  quartUeSf  and  your  plastic  trinei^ 
And  all  your  hearenly  houses  and  effects, 
Shall  meet  no  more  deront  expoundciB  here. 

The  Joy  of  Jupltsr, 
The  exaltation  of  the  Pragon's  head, 
The  suu's  triplicity  and  glorious 
Day-bouse  on  high,  the  moon's  dim  detrimaoi. 
And  all  the  starry  incluaiona  of  all  signs, 
8hnll  rise,  and  rule,  and  pass,  and  no  one  know 
That  there  are  spirit-rulers  of  all  worlds, 
!Whicb  fl-atemixe  with  earth,  and,  though  unknown. 
Hold  in  the  shining  Toioea  of  the  stars 
Communion  on  high  and  every  where." 

The  belief  that  the  stars  were  living  beings,  combining  with  the  fiiney 
of  an  unscientific  time,  gave  rise  to  the  stellar  apotheosis  of  heroes  and 
legendary  names,  and  was  the  source  of  those  numerous  asterisms,  out- 
lined groups  of  stars,  which  still  bedeck  the  skies  and  form  th%  land- 
marks of  celestial  topography.  It  was  these  and  kindred  influences 
that  wrought  together 

"To  make  the  firmament  bristle  with  shapee 
Of  intermittent  motion,  aspect  Tague, 
And  mystic  bearings,  which  o*ercreep  the  earth, 
Keeping  slow  time  with  horrors  in  the  blood  ;** — 

the  Gorgon's  petrific  Head,  tlie  Bear's  frightful  form,  Berenice's  streaming 
Hair,  the  curdling  length  of  Ophiuchus,  and  the  Hydra's  horrid  shape. 
The  poetic  eye  of  old  religion  saw  gods  in  the  planets  walking  their 
serene  blue  paths, — 

**  Osiris,  Bel,  Odin,  Mithras,  Brahm,  Zeus, 
Who  gaTe  tlieir  names  to  stars  which  still  roam  roond 
The  skies,  all  worsbiplens,  eTen  from  rlimes 
Where  their  own  altars  once  topp'd  eTory  hiU." 

By  selected  constellations  the  choicest  legends  of  the  antique  world  are 
preserved  in  silent  enactment.  On  the  heavenly  sea  the  Argonaut® 
keep  nightly  sail  towards  the  Golden  Fleece.  There  Herakles  gripes  the 
hydra's  heads  and  sways  his  irresistible  club ;  Arion  with  his  harp  rides 
the  docile  Dolphin;  the  Centaur's  right  hand  clutches  the  Wolf;  the 
Hare  flees  from  the  raging  eye  and  inaudible  bark  of  the  Dog;  and 
space  crawls  with  the  horrors  of  the  Scorpion, 

In  consequence  of  the  earth's  revolution  in  its  orbit,  the  sun  appears 
at  different  seasons  to  rise  in  connection  with  different  groups  of  stars. 
It  seems  as  if  the  sun  made  an  annual  journey  around  the  ecliptic 
This  circuit  was  divided  into  twelve  parts  corresponding  to  the  months, 
and  each  marked  by  a  distinct  constellation.    There  was  a  singular 
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Agreement  in  regard  to  these  solar  houses,  residences  of  the  gods,  or 
•igtts  of  the  zodiac,  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth,— the  Per- 
■kns,  Chaldeans,  Hebrews,  Syrians,  Hindus,  Chinese,  Arabians,  Japanese, 
Siamese,  Gkrths,  Javanese,  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  and  Scandinavians.'^ 
Among  the  various  explanations  of  the  origin  of  these  artificial  signs, 
we  will  notice  only  the  one  attributed  by  Volney  to  the  Egyptians.  The 
constellations  in  which  the  sun  successively  appeared  from  month  to 
month  were  named  thus: — at  the  time  of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  the 
itort  of  inundatwnj  (Aquarius;)  at  the  time  of  ploughing,  stars  of  (he  or, 
^Taurus;)  when  lions,  driven  forth  by  thirst,  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  stars  of  the  lion,  (Leo ;)  at  the  time  of  reaping,  stars  of  the  sheaf  (Virgo ;) 
stars  of  the  ianib  and  two  kids^  (Aries,)  when  these  animals  were  born;  stars 
qf  the  crab,  (Cancer,)  when  the  sun,  touching  the  tropic,  returned  back- 
wards; stars  <f  the  wUdgoat,  (Capricorn,)  when  the  sun  reached  the  highest 
point  in  his  yearly  track;  stars  of  the  balance,  (Libra,)  when  days  and 
nights  were  in  equilibrium;  stars  of  the  seorpion,  (Scorpio,)  when  periodical 
rimooms  burned  like  the  venom  of  a  scorpion ;  and  so  on  of  the  rest.* 

The  progress  of  astronomical  science— from  the  wild  time  when  men 
thooght  the  stars  were  mere  spangles  stuck  in  a  solid  expanse  not  far  off, 
to  the  vigorous  age  when  Ptolemy's  mathematics  spanned  the  scope  of 
the  sky ;  from  the  first  reverent  observations  of  the  Chaldean  shepherds 
watching  the  oonstellations  as  gods,  to  the  magnificent  reasonings  of 
Copernicus  dashing  down  the  innumerable  crystalline  spheres,  *' cycle  on 
epicycle,  orb  on  orb,"  with  which  crude  theorizers  had  crowded  the 
stellar  spaces;  from  the  uncurbed  poetry  of  Hyginus  writing  the  floor 
of  heaven  over  with  romantic  myths  in  planetary  words,  to  the  more 
wondrous  truth  of  Le  Vender  measuring  the  steps  fh>m  nimble  Mercury 
flitting  moth-like  in  the  beard  of  the  sun  to  dull  Neptune  sagging  in  his 
cold  course  twenty-six  hundred  million  miles  ayiray ;  from  the  half-inch  orb 
of  Hipparohus's  naked  eye,  to  the  six-feet  speculum  of  Rosse's  awful  tube; 
from  the  primeval  belief  in  one  world  studded  around  with  skyey  torch- 
lights, to  the  modern  conviction  of  octillions  of  inhabited  worlds  all 
governed  by  one  law— constitutes  the  most  astonishing  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.  Every  step  of  this  incredible  progress  has 
bad  its  effect  in  modifying  the  conceptions  of  man's  position  and  im- 
portance in  nature  and  of  the  connection  of  his  future  fate  with  locali- 
ties. Of  old,  the  entire  creation  was  thought  to  lie  pretty  much  within 
the  comprehension  of  man's  unaided  senses,  and  man  himself  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  chief — if  not  the  sole— object  of  Divine  providence.  The 
deities  often  came  down  in  incarnations  and  mingled  with  their  favorites 
and  rescued  the  earth  from  evils.  Every  thing  was  anthropomorphized. 
Ifan's  relative  magnitude  and  power  were  believed  to  be  such  that  he 
fimcied  during  an  eclipse  that,  by  screams,  the  crashing  of  gongs,  and 


"  Pigott,  ScandinarUn  Mjthologj,  chap.  f.  p.  31. 
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magic  rites,  ho  could  scare  away  the  monsters  who  were  swallowing  the 
sun  or  the  moon.  Meteors  shooting  through  the  evening  air  the  Arabs 
believed  were  fallen  angels  trying  to  get  back  into  heaven  but  hurled 
from  the  crystal  battlements  by  the  flaming  lances  of  the  guardian 
watchers.    Then  the  gazer  saw 

f*Tb«  top  of  hMi?«n  fan  of  fiery  ahApai» 
Of  bumiAg  creMeU." 

Now  the  student  contemplates  an  abyss  swarming  with  orbe  each  out- 
weighing millions  of  our  earth.  Then  they  read  their  nativities  in  the 
planets  and  felt  how  great  must  be  the  state  overwatched  by  such  re- 
splendent servitors.     Now 

^They  aeek  eommanfcMi  with  the  itan  that  they  may  knov 
Uow  petty  is  this  ball  on  which  they  oome  and  ga** 

Then  the  hugest  view  of  the  extent  of  the  universal  sphere  was  that  an 
iron  mass  would  require  nine  days  and  nights  to  plunge  from  its  Olympian 
height  to  its  Tartarean  depth.  Now  we  are  told  by  the  masters  of  science 
that  there  are  stars  so  distant  that  it  would  take  their  light,  travelling  at 
a  rate  of  nearly  twelve  million  miles  a  minute,  thirty  million  years  to  reach 
us.  The  telescope  has  multiplied  the  size  of  the  creation  by  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  the  grandest  conception  of  the  stellar  universe  possible  to 
the  most  capacious  human  mind  probably  bears  no  larger  proportion  to 
the  fact  than  an  orrery  does  to  the  solar  system.  Our  earth  is  a  hundred 
million  miles  from  the  sun,  whose  diameter  is  so  monstrous  that  a  hundred 
such  orbs  strung  in  a  straight  line  would  occupy  the  whole  distance.  The 
sun,  with  all  his  attendant  planets  and  moons,  is  sweeping  around  his 
own  centre — supposed  by  some  to  be  Alcyone — at  the  rate  of  four  hundred 
thousand  miles  a  day ;  and  it  will  take  him  eighteen  million  years  to  com- 
plete one  revolution.  Our  firmamental  cluster  contains,  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated, in  round  numbers  about  twenty  million  stars.  There  are  many 
,  thousands  of  such  nebulae  visible,  some  of  them  capable  of  packing  away 
'■-^  ;  in  their  awful  bosoms  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  galaxies.  Measure 
off  the  abysmal  space  into  seven  hundred  thousand  stages  each  a  hundred 
million  miles  wide,  ajid  you  reach  the  nearest  fixed  stars, — ^for  instance, 
the  constellation  of  the  Lyre.  Multiply  that  inconceivable  distance  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  still  you  will  discern  enormous  sand-banks 
of  stars  obscurely  glittering  on  the  farthest  verge  of  telescopic  vision. 
And  even  all  this  is  but  a  little  corner  of  the  whole. 
*  Coleridge  once  said,  "  To  some  infinitely  superior  3eing,  the  whole  uni- 
verse may  be  as  one  plain, — the  distance  between  planet  and  planet  being 
only  as  the  pores  in  a  grain  of  sand,  and  the  spacer  between  system  and 
system  no  greater  than  the  intervals  between  one  grain  and  the  grain 
adjacent.''  One  of  the  vastest  thoughts  yet  oonoeived  by  any  mor- 
tal mind  is  that  of  turning  the  universe  from  a  mechanical  to  a  chemical 
problem,  as  illustrated  by  Prof.  Levering.^    Assuming  the  acknowledged 

»  Gambridge  Miscellany,  1842. 
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truths  in  physics,  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  never  actually 
touch  each  other,  and  that  water  in  evaporating  expands  into  eighteen 
hundred  times  its  previous  volume,  he  demonstrates  that  the  porosity 
of  our  solar  system  is  no  greater  than  that  of  steam.  "The  porosity  of 
granite  or  gold  may  he  equal  to  that  of  steam,  the  greater  density  heing 
a  stronger  energy  in  the  central  forces."  And  the  conclusion  is  scientific- 
ally reached  that  **  the  vast  interval  between  the  sun  and  Ilerschel  is 
an  enormous  pore,  while  the  invisible  distance  that  separates  the  most 
closely-nestled  atoms  is  a  planetary  space, — a  stupendous  gulf  when  com- 
pared with  the  little  spheres  between  which  it  flows."  Thus  we  may 
think  of  the  entire  universe  as  a  living  organism,  like  a  ripening  orange, 
its  component  atoms  worlds,  the  sidereal  movements  its  vital  circulation. 
Surely,  when  a  man  looks  up  from  his  familiar  fields  and  household 
roof  to  such  incommensurable  objects  as  scientific  imagination  reveals  in 
the  sparkling  sword-handle  of  Perseus  and  the  hazy  girdle  of  Andromeda, 
overpowering  humility  will  fill  his  breast,  an  unutterable  solemnity  will 
"fall  on  him  as  from  the  very  presence-chamber  of  the  Highest."  And 
will  he  not,  when  he  contemplates  the  dust-like  shoals  of  stars,  the 
shining  films  of  firmaments,  that  retreat  and  hover  through  all  the 
boundless  heights, — the  Nubecula  nebula,  looking  like  a  bunch  of  ribbons 
disposed  in  a  true-love's  knot, — that  most  awful  nebula  whirled  into  the 
shape  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  Dumb-Bell, — ^the  Crab  nebula,  hanging 
over  the  infinitely  remote  space,  a  sprawling  terror,  every  point  holding 
millions  of  worlds, — thinking  of  these  all-transcendent  wonders,  and  then 
remembering  his  own  inexpressible  littleness,  how  that  the  visible  exist* 
enoe  of  his  whole  race  does  not  occupy  a  single  tick  of  the  great  Sidereal 
Clock,  will  he  not  sink  under  helpless  misgivings,  will  he  not  utterly 
despair  of  immortal  notice  and  support  from  the  King  of  all  this?  In 
a  word,  how  does  the  solemn  greatness  of  man,  the  supposed  eternal 
destiny  of  man,  stand  affected  by  the  modem  knowledge  of  the  vastness 
of  creation?  Regarding  the  immensities  receding  over  him  in  unfathom- 
able abysses  bursting  with  dust-heaps  of  suns,  must  not  man  be  dwarfed 
into  unmitigated  contempt,  his  life  and  character  rendered  absolutely 
insignificant,  the  utmost  span  of  his  fortunes  seeming  but  as  the  hum 
and  glitter  of  an  ephemeron  in  a  moment's  sunshine?  Doubtless  many 
a  one  has  at  times  felt  the  stupendous  truths  of  astronomy  thus  palsying 
him  with  a  crushing  sense  of  his  own  nothingness  and  burying  him  in 
fatalistic  despair.  Standing  at  night,  alone,  beneath  the  august  dome 
studded  from  of  old  with  its  ever-blazing  lights,  he  gazes  up  and  sees  the 
innumerable  armies  of  heaven  marshalled  forth  above  him  in  the  order 
and  silence  of  their  primeval  pomp.  Peacefully  and  forever  they  shine 
there.  In  nebula  separated  from  nebula  by  trillions  of  leagues,  plane 
beyond  plane,  they  stretch  and  glitter  to  the  feet  of  God.  Falling  on 
his  knees,  he  clasps  his  hands  in  speechless  adoration,  but  feels,  with  an 
intolerable  ache  of  the  heart,  that  in  this  infinitude  such  an  one  as  he 
can  be  of  no  consequence  whatever.    He  waits  passively  for  the  resistless 
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round  of  late  to  bear  him  away, — ah,  whither?  ^'CoDscious  that  he 
ilwells  but  as  an  atom  of  dust  on  the  outskirta  of  a.  galaxy  of  inconoeiw 
able  glory''  moving  through  eternity  in  the  arms  of  law,  he  heoomea,  in 
his  own  estimation,  an  insensible  dot  lost  in  the  unoontainable  wilder^ 
ness  of  firmamental  systems.  But  this  conclusion  of  despair  is  a  mistake 
as  sophistical  as  it  is  ii\jurious,  as  baseless  in  reality  as  it  is  natural  in 
seeming.  Its  antidote  and  corrective  are  found  in  a  more  penetrative 
thought  and  juster  understanding  of  the  sul^ect,  which  will  preserve 
the  greatness  and  the  immortal  destiny  of  man  unharmed  despite  the 
frowning  vastitudes  of  creation.  This  will  appear  from,  fairly  weighing 
the  following  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  immensity  of  the  material  universe  is  an  ele- 
ment entirely  foreign  to  the  problem  of  human  fate.  When  seeking  to 
solve  the  question  of  human  destiny,  we  are  to  study  the  facts  and  prophe- 
cies of  human  nature,  and  to  conclude  accordingly.  It  is  a  perversion 
of  reason  to  bring  from  far  an  induction  of  nebular  magnitudes  to  crush 
.with  their  brute  weight  the  plain  indications  of  the  spirit  of  humanify. 
What  though  the  number  of  telescopic  worlds  were  raised  to  the  ten- 
thousandth  power,  and  each  orb  were  as  large  as  all  of  them  <x>inhuied 
would  now  be  ?  what  difference  would  that  make  in  the  facts  of  human 
nature  and  destiny?  It  is  from  the  experience  going  on  in  man's  breast, 
and  not  from  the  firmaments  rolling  above  his  head,  that  his  importance 
and  his  final  cause,  are  to  be  inferred.  The  human  mind,  heart,  and 
conscience,  thought,  love,  faith,  and  piety,  remain  the  same  in  their 
intrinsic  rank  and  capacities  whether  the  universe  be  as  small  a^  it 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  Abraliam  or  as.  large  as  it  seems  in  the  cosmioal 
theory  of  Humboldt.  Thus  the  spiritual  position  of  man  really  remains 
precisely  what  it  was  before  the  telescope  smote  the  veils  of  distaiice  and 
bared  the  outer  courts  of  being. 

Secondly,  if  we  do  bring  in  the  irrelevant  realms  of  science  to  the 
examination  of  our  princely  pretensions,  it  is  but  £Eur  to  look  in  both 
directions.  And  then  what  we  lose  above  we  gain  below.  .  The  revela- 
tions of  the  microscope  balance  those  of  the  telescope.  The  anioEialcula 
magnify  man  as  much  as  the  nebulse  belittle  him.  We  cannot  help 
believing  that  He  who  frames  and  provides  for  those  infinitesimal  ani- 
mals quadrillions  of  whom  might  inhabit  a  drop  of  water  or  a  leaf  and 
have  ample  room  and  verge  enough,  and  whose  vital  and  muscular 
organization  is  as  complicated  and  perfect  as  that  of  an  elephant,  will 
much  more  take  cxire  of  man,  no  matter  how  numeaxHis  the  constellations 
are.  Let  us  see  how  far  scientific  vision  can  look  beneath  ourselves  as 
the  question  is  answered  by  a  few  well-known  facts.  In  each  drop  of 
human  blood  there  are  three  million  vitalised  corpuscular  disks. 
Consideritig  all  the  drops  made  up  in  this  way,  man  is  a  kosmos,  his  veins 
galaxies  through  whose  circuits  these  red  clustering  planets  perform  their 
revolutions.  How  small  the  exhaling  atoms  of  a  grain  of  musk  must  be, 
since  it  will  perfume  every  breath  of  air  blowing  through  a  hall  for  a 
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qnai^r  of  a  century,  and.  then  not.  be  perceptibly  diminished  An 
ounce  of  gold  jnay  be  reduced  into  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  billion 
•part8»  each  microscopically  visible.'^  There  i^  a  deposit  of  slate  in 
\Bohemia  covering  forty  square  miles  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet,  each 
cubic  inch  of  which  JShrenberg.  found  by  microscopic  measurement  to 
contain  forty-one  thousand  million  infusorial  animals.  Sir  David  Brews- 
ter says,  **  A  cubic  -inch  of  the  Bilin  polieschiefer  «late  contains  above 
one  billion  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  millions  of  distinct  indi- 
yiduals  of  Galionella  ferruginea.'^'^  It  is  a  fact  that  the  size  of  one  of 
these  insects  as  compared  with  the  bulk  of  a  man  is  virtually  as  small  as 
that  of  a  man  compared  with  the  whole  scheme  of  modem  astronomy. 
Thus,  if  the  problem  of  our  immortal  consequence  is  prejudicially  vitiated 
by  contemplating  the  immense  extremity  of  vision,  it  is  rectified  by  gazing 
xm  the  opposite  extremity.  If  man  justly  scrutinized»  without  compari- 
•iona,  is  fitted  for  and  worthy  of  eternity,  no  foreign  fsK^ts,  however  mag- 
.nifioent  or  minute,  should  alter  our  judgment  from  the  premises. 

Thirdly,  is  it  not  evident  that  man's  greatness  keeps  even  pace  along 
the  scale  of  magnitude  with  the  widening  creation,  since  it  Is  his  mind 
that  sees  and  comprehends  how  wondrous  the  dimensions  of  the  uni- 
'verse  are?  The  number  of  stars  and  the  limits  of  space  are  not  more 
•astounding  than  it  is  that  he  should  be  capable  of  knowing  such  things, 
.  enumerating  and  staking  them  off.  When  man  has  measured  the  dis- 
tani^e.and  weighed  the  bulk  of  Sirius,  it  is  more  appropriate  to  kneel  in 
atnaaeroent  before  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  his  genius,  the  irrepressible 
.aoaring  of  his  soul,  than  to  sink  in  despair  under  the  swinging  of  those 
lamps  of  dirt  in  their  unapproachable  spheres  because  they  are  so  gigan- 
tie  I  The  appearance  of  the  creation  to  man  is  not  vaster  than  his  per- 
ception of  it.  They  are  exactly  correlated  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
statement.  Ab  the  astrojQomio  world  expands,  the  astronomer's  mind 
dilates  and  must  be  as  large  as  it  in  order  to  contain  it  in  thought. 
What  we  lose  in  relative  importance  from  the  enlargement  of  the  bound- 
.  aries  of  the  universe  we  gain  from  the  new  revelation  of  our  capacities 
that  is  made  through  these  transcendent  achievements  of  our  science. 
-  That  we  are  favorites  of  the  Creator  and  destined  for  immortal  glories  is 
.  therefore  logically  and  morally  just  as  credible  after  looking  through 
Herschel's  forty-feet  reflector  and  reading  La  Place's  M6canique  Celeste 
as  it  would  be  were  this  planet,  suspended  in  a  hollow  dome,  the  entirety 
of  material  being. 

Furthermore,  we  can  reason  only  from  the  data  we  have ;  and,  doing 
that,  we  should  conclude,  from  tlie  intrinsic  and  incomparable  superiority 
of  spirit  to  matter,  that  man  and  his  kindred  scattered  in  families  over 
all  the  orbs  of  space  were  the  especial  objects  of  the  infinite  Author's 
care.    They  are  fitted  by  their  filial  attributes  to  commune  with  Ilim  in 


*>  Lardner,  nand-Book  of  Natural  Philosophy,  book  i.  chap.  t. 
n  More  Worlds  than  One,  ch.  Till,  note  3. 
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praise  and  love.  They  know  the  prodigious  and  marvellous  works  of 
mechanical  nature ;  mechanical  nature  knows  nothing.  Man  can  return 
his  Maker's  blessing  in  voluntary  obedience  and  thanks;  matter  is  inani- 
mate clay  for  the  Potter's  moulding.  Turning  from  the  gleaming  wilder- 
nesses of  star-land  to  the  intellect  and  heart,  appreciating  the  infinite 
problems  and  hopes  with  which  they  deal  and  aspire,  we  feel  the  truth 
expressed  by  Wordsworth  in  his  tremendous  lines: — 

**  I  miut,  aloft  atceuding,  bmth«  In  wortds 
To  which  the  hearen  of  heaTena  la  Irat  a  rtSL 
Not  chaoc,  darkett  pit  of  Ereboa, 
Kor  aught  of  blinder  vacancy,  scoop'd  out 
By  help  of  dreama,  can  breed  such  fiear  and  aw» 
Am  fidi  upon  ui  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  minds,  into  the  mind  of  maa.** 

Is  not  one  noble  thought  of  truth,  one  holy  emotion  of  love,  one  divine 
impulse  of  devotion,  better  than  a  whole  planet  of  mud,  a  whole  solar 
system  of  gas  and  dust?  Who  Would  not  rather  be  the  soul  that  gauges 
the  deeps,  groups  the  laws,  foretells  the  movements,  of  the  universe, 
writing  down  in  a  brief  mathematical  formula  a  complete  horoscope  of 
the  heavens  ns  they  will  appear  on  any  given  night  thousands  of  years 
hence,  than  to  be  all  that  array  of  swooping  systems?  To  think  the 
world  is  to  be  superior  to  the  world.  That  which  appreciates  is  akin  to 
that  which  makes ;  and  so  we  arc  the  Creator's  children,  and  these  crowd- 
ing nebuloe,  packed  with  orbs  as  thick  as  the  ocean-beach  with  sands,  are 
the  many  mansions  of  the  House  fitted  up  for  His  abode  and  ours.  An 
only  prince  would  be  of  more  consideration  than  a  palace,  although 
its  foundation  pressed  the  shoulders  of  Serpentarius,  its  turret  touched 
the  brow  of  Orion,  and  its  wings  reached  from  the  Great  Bear  to  the 
Phoenix.  So  a  mind  is  of  more  importance  than  the  material  creation, 
and  the  moral  condition  of  a  man  is  of  greater  moment  than  the  aspect 
of  stellar  firmaments. 

Another  illustration  of  the  truth  we  are  considering  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  idealist  theory,  to  which  so  many  of  the  ablest  thinkers  of  the 
world  have  given  their  devoted  adhesion,  that  matter  is  merely  phe- 
nomenal, no  substantial  entity,  but  a  transient  show  prese^ed  in  appear- 
ance for  some  ulterior  cause,  and  finally,  at  the  withdrawal  or  suspension 
of  God's  volition,  to  return  into  annihilating  invisibility  as  swiftly  as  a 
flash  of  lightning.  The  solid-seeming  firmaments  are  but  an  exertion  of 
Divine  force  projected  into  vision  to  serve  for  a  season  as  a  theatre  for 
the  training  of  spirits.  When  that  process  is  complete,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  the  phantasmal  exhibition  of  matter  will  disappear,  leaving 
only  the  ideal  realm  of  indestructible  things,  souls  with  their  inward 
treasures  remaining  in  their  native  sphere  of  the  infinite,  while  the 
outward  universe 

''Doth  Tanish  like  a  ghoit  before  the  ran.** 

The  same  practical  result  may  also  be  reached  by  a  different  path, — 
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may  be  attained  by  the  road  of  pliysics  as  well  as  by  that  of  tran- 
Boendental  metaphysics.  For  Newton  has  given  in  his  Frincipia  a 
geometrical  demonstration  of  the  infinite  compressibility  %)f  matter.  All  the 
worlds,  therefore,  that  cluster  in  yon  swelling  vault  can  be  condensed 
into  a  single  globe  of  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  and  then,  on  that  petty  lump 
of  api>arent  substance,  the  enfranchised  soul  might  trample  in  an  exulta- 
tion of  magnanimous  scorn  upon  the  whole  universe  of  earths,  and  soar 
through  its  own  unlimited  dominion,  Monarch  of  Immortality,  the 
snatched  glory  of  shrunken  firmaments  flashing  from  its  deathless 
wings. 

Finally,  a  pro]>er  comprehension  of  the  idea  of  God  will  neutralize  the 
skepticism  and  despondency  sometimes  stealthily  nourished  or  crushingly 
impressed  by  contemplations  of  the  immensity  of  nature.  If  one,  from 
regarding  the  cold  and  relentless  mechanism  of  the  surrounding  system, 
tremble  for  fear  of  there  being  no  kind  Overruler,  let  him  gaze  on  the 
warm  beauty  that  flushes  the  countenance  of  day,  the  mystic  meditative* 
ness  that  hangs  on  the  pensive  and  starry  brow  of  night,  let  him  follow 
the  commanding  instincts  of  his  own  heart,  and  he  will  find  himself 
clinging  in  irresistible  faith  and  filial  love  to  the  thought  of  an  infinite 
Father.  If  still  the  atheistic  sentiment  obtrudes  upon  him  and  oppresses 
him,  let  him  observe  how  every  spot  of  immensity  whereon  the  eye  of 
science  has  fallen  is  crowded  with  unnumbered  amazing  examples  of 
design,  love,  beneficence,  and  he  will  perceive  that  the  irrefragable  lines 
of  argument  drawn  through  the  boundless  spaces  of  creation  light  up 
the  stupendous  contour  of  God  and  show  the  expression  of  his  features 
to  be  love.  It  seems  as  though  any  man  acquainted  with  the  truths  and 
magnitudes  of  astronomy,  who,  after  seeing  the  star-strewn  abysses, 
would  look  in  his  mirror  and  ask  if  the  image  reflected  there  is  that  of 
the  greatest  being  in  the  universe,  would  need  nothing  further  to  con- 
vince him  that  a  God,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  Sovereign,  lives.  And 
then,  if,  mistakenly  judging  from  his  own  limitations,  he  thinks  that  the 
particular  care  of  all  the  accumulated  galaxies  of  worlds,  every  world 
perhaps  teeming  with  countless  millions  of  conscious  creatures,  would 
transcend  the  possibilities  even  of  God,  a  moment's  reflection  will  dis- 
solve that  sophistry  in  the  truth  that  God  is  infinite,  and  that  to  his 
infinite  attributes  globule  and  globe  are  alike, — ^the  oversight  of  the  whole 
and  of  each  part  a  matter  of  instantaneous  and  equal  ease.  Still  further : 
if  this  abstract  truth  be  insuflBcient  to  support  faith  and  bestow  peace, 
what  will  he  say  to  the  visible  fact  that  all  the  races  of  beings,  and  all 
the  clusters  of  worlds,  from  the  motes  in  a  sunbeam  to  the  orbs  of  the 
remotest  firmament,  are  now  taken  care  of  by  Divine  Providence?  God 
now  keeps  them  all  in  being  and  order,  unconfused  by  their  multiplicity, 
unoppressed  by  their  magnitude,  and  not  for  an  instant  forgetting  or 
neglecting  either  the  mightiest  or  the  least.  Morbidly  suspicious,  per- 
versely incredulous,  must  be  the  mind  that  denies,  since  it  is  so  now  in 
this  state,  that  it  may  be  so  as  well  in  the  other  state  and  forever  I    Grasp- 
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ing  the  conception  of  one  Grod,  who  creates,  rtiles,  and  lores  all,  tnfin  xXiXf 
unpresumptuously  feel  himself  to  be  a  child  of  the  Infinite  and  a  aafe* 
heir  of  immortAhty.  Looking  within  and  without^  and  soaring  m  fancy 
amidst  the  blue  and  starry  altitudes  interspersed  with  biasing  stins  and*^ 
nebulous  oceans,  he  may  cry,  from  a  sober  estimate  of  all-  the  expearinveiital 
and  phenomenal  facts  within  his  reach,— 

**  Even  here  I  feel, 
Among  thefe'mighty  things,  that  u  I  uil 
I  am  akin  to  God ;  that  I  am  part 
Of  the  use  nnlTeraal,  and  can  grasp 
Some  portion  of  that  reason  in  the  which 
The  whole  is  mied  and  founded ;  that  I  hate 
A  spirit  nobler  in  Its  caoae  and  end, 
Lovelier  in  order,  greater  in  its  powers, 
Than  all  these  bright  and  swift  Immeasities.'* 

Perhaps  the  force  of  these  arguments  may  be  better  condensed  and 
expressed  by  help  of  an  individual  illustration.    While  the  f>en  is  formmg 
these  words,  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Kane  saddens  the* 
world.     Alas  that'the  gallant  heart  no  longer  beats,  the  story  of  whose 
noble  generosity  and  indomitable  prowess  has  just  thrilled  the  dull' 
nations  of  men  of  meaner  mould !    Who— even  though  standing  befcro 
a  telescope  under  the  full  architecture  of  the  heavens-Mjan  believe  that 
that  maiden  soul  of  heroism  and  devotion  is  now  but  an  extinguished 
spark, — that  the  love,  honor,  intelligence,  self-sacrificing  consecration' 
which  enswathed  him  as  with  a  saintly  halo  have  all  gone  otil?    Turn-' 
ing  from  that  pale  form,  stretched  on  the  couch'  of  death'  in  fatal  Cnba,' 
through  the  receding  gulfs  of  space  where  inodmputable  systems  of' 
worlds  are  wheeling  on  their  eternal  courses,  and  then  looking  back- 
again  from  the  noiseless  glitter  and  awful  bulk  of  the  creation, 'do  you 
despair  of  the  immortal  consequence  of  the  poor  sufferer  whoee  fleshly' 
moorings  to  existence  are  successively  loosening  at  every  gaspt    Ah, 
remember  that  Matter  and  the  Soul  are  not  alone !    Far  above  that  clay* 

• 

bound,  struggling  soul,  and  far  above  those  measureless,  firmamental' 
masses,  is  God,  the  Maker  of  them  both,  and  the  Lover  of  his  child. 
G-lancing  in  His  omniscience  down  upon  that  human  death-couch,  airoond' 
which  affectionate  prayers  are  floating  from  every  part  of  the  earth,  and 
from  whose  pallid  occupant  confiding  sighs  are  rising  to  His  ear.  He  sees 
the  unutterable  mysteries  of  yearning  thought,  emotion,  and  power, 
which  are  the  hidden  being  of  man,  and  which  so  alljr  the  fiKal  spirit  to 
the  parent  Divinity.  As  beneath  His  gaze  the  faithful  soul  of  -EliBha 
Kane— slowly  extricating  itself  from  its  overwiHmght  tabernacle,  and 
also  extricating  itself  from  the  holy  network  Of  heart-strings  which  sixty 
millions  of  men  speaking  one  speech  have  flung  around  him,  if  haply  isa 
they  might  retain  him  to  earth  to  take  their  lovb  and  waiting  hoh6r»^ 
rises  into  the  invisible,  seeking  to  return,  bearing  its  Virgin  pbrHy  with 
it,  to  the  bosom  of  God,  will  He  overlook  it,  or  carelessly  spurn  it  into 
night,  because  the  banks  of  stars  are  piled  up  bo  thiok  and' high  that 
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they  absorb  His  iregards  ?  My  soul,  come  not  thou  into  the  counsels  of 
them  that  think  sol  It  should  not  be  believed  though  astronomy  were 
a  thousand  times  astronomy.  But  it  shall  rather  be  thought  that,  ere 
how,  the  brave-  American  has  discovered  the  Mariner  whom  he  sought, 
though  sailing  on  far  other  seas,  where  there  is  no  destroying  wintei« 
and  no  need  of  rescue. 

In  association  with  the  measureless  spaces  and  countless  worlds  brought 
to  light  by  astronomic  science  naturally  arises  the  question  whether  the  ^ 
other  worlds  are,  like  our  earth,  peopled  with  responsible  intelligences. 
In  ancient  times  the  stars  were  not  generally  thought  to  be  worlds,  but 
to  be  pei«ons, — genii  or  gods.  At  the  dawn  of  creation  *'  the  morning 
stars  sang  together ;"  that  is,  "  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.- '  The 
stars  were  the  living  army  of  "Jehovah  of  hosts.''  At  the  time  when 
the  theological  dogmas  now  prevalent  were  first  conceived,  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  the  universe  were  supposed  to  centre  on  this  globe.  The 
fortunes  of  man  wellnigh  absorbed,  it  was  imagined,  the  interest  of  angels 
and  of  Ood.  The  whole  creation  was  esteemed  a  temporary  theatre^  for 
.  the  enactment  of  the  sublime  drama  of  the  fall  and  redemption  of  man. 
The  entire  heavens  with  all  their  host  were  thought  to  revolve  in  satellite 
dependence  around  this  stationary  and  regal  planet.  For  God  to  hold 
long,  anxious,  repeated  councils  to  devise  meana  to  save  us,  was  not 
deemed  out  of  keeping  with  the  relative  dignity  of  the  earth  and  the 
human  race.  But  at  length  the  progress  of  discovery  put  a  different 
aspect  on  the  physical  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  philosopher 
began  to  survey  man's  habitation  and  history,  and  to  estimate  man's 
comparative  rank  and  destiny,  not  from  the  stand-point  of  a  solitary 
planet  dating  back  only  a  few  thousand  years,  but  in  the  light  of  millions 
of  centuries  of  duration  and  from  a  position  among  millions  of  crowded 
firmaments  whence  our  sun  appears  as  a  dim  and  motionless  star.  This 
new  vision  of  science  required  a  new  construction  of  theology.  The  petty 
and  monstrous  notions  of  the  ignorieint  superstition  of  the  early  age  needed 
^rectification.  In  the  minds  of  the  wise  and  devout  few  tJiis  was  effected ; 
but  with  the  great  majority  the  two  sets  of  ideas  existed  side  by  side  in 
unreconciled  confusion  and  contradiction,  as  they  even  continue  to  do 
unto  this  day. 

When  it  came  to  be  believed  that  the  universe  teemed  with  suns, 
xi&oons,  and  planets,  composed  of  material  substances,  subject  to  day  and 
night,  and  various  other  laws  and  changes,  like  our  own  abode,  it  was 
natural  to  infer  that  these*  innumerable  worlds  were  also  inhabited  by 
rational  creatures  akin  to  ourselves  and  capable  of  worshipping  God. 
Numerous  considerations,  possessing  more  or  less  weight,  were  brought 
forward  to  confirm  such  a  conclusion.  The  most  striking  presentation 
ever  made  of  the  argument,  perhaps,  is  that  in  Oersted's  essay  on  the 
"Universe  as  a  Single  Intellectual  Realm."  It  became  the  popular  faith, 
and  is  undoubtedly  more  so  now  than  ever  before.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a  work  was  published  in  explicit  support  of  this 
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faith  by  Fontenelle.  It  was  entitled  '*  Conversations  on  the  Plurality 
of  Worlds,''  and  had  marked  success,  running  through  many  editions. 
A  few  years  later,  Huygens  wrote  a  book,  called  '*  Cosmotheoros/'  in 
maintenance  of  the  same  thesis.  The  more  this  doctrine  obtained  root 
and  life  in  the  convictions  of  men,  the  more  strongly  its  irreconcilable- 
ness  with  the  ordinary  theology  must  have  made  itself  felt  by  fearless 
and  competent  thinkers.  Could  a  quadrillion  firmaments  loaded  with 
stars,  each  inhabited  by  its  own  race  of  free  intelligences,  all  be  burned 
up  and  destroyed  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  provoked  on  this  petty  grain 
of  dust  by  the  sin  of  Adam?"  Were  the  stars  mere  sparks  and  spangles 
stuck  in  heaven  for  us  to  see  by,  it  would  be  no  shock  to  our  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  might  be  extinguished  with  our  extinction ;  but,  grasp- 
ing the  truths  of  astronomy  as  they  now  lie  in  the  brain  of  a  master  in 
science,  we  can  no  longer  think  of  God  expelling  our  race  from  the  joys 
of  being  and  then  quenching  the  splendors  of  his  hall  "as  an  innkeeper 
blows  out  the  lights  when  the  dance  is  at  an  end.''  God  rules  and  over- 
rules all,  and  serenely  works  out  his  irresistible  ends,  incapable  of  wrath 
or  defeat.  Would  it  be  more  incongruous  for  Him  to  be  angry  with  an 
ant-hill  and  come  down  to  trample  it,  than  to  be  so  with  the  earth  and 
appear  in  vindictive  fire  to  annihilate  it? 

From  time  to  time,  in  the  interests  of  the  antiquated  ideas,  doubts 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  stellar  worlds 
stocked  with  intellectual  families."  Hegel,  either  imbued  with  that 
Gnostic  contempt  and  hatred  for  matter  which  described  the  earth  as 
**  a  dirt-ball  for  the  extrication  of  light-spirits,"  or  from  an  obscure  imjAilse 
of  pantheistic  thought,  sullies  the  stars  with  every  demeaning  phrase, 
even  stigmatizing  them  as  *' pimples  of  light."  Michelet,  a  disciple  of 
Hegel,  followed  his  example,  and,  in  a  work  published  in  1840,  strove 
vigorously  to  aggrandize  the  earth  and  man  at  the  expense  of  the 
accepted  teachings  of  astronomy.*^  With  argument  and  ridicule,  wit 
and  reason,  he  endeavored  to  make  it  out  that  the  stars  are  no  better 
than  gleaming  patches  of  vapor.  We  are  the  exclusive  autocrats  of  all 
immensity.  Whewell  has  followed  up  this  species  of  thought  with  quite 
remarkable  adroitness,  force,  and  brilliance.'^  Whether  his  motive  in 
this  undertaking  is  purely  scientific  and  artistic,  or  whether  he  is  im- 
pelled by  a  fancied  religious  animus, — having  been  bitten  by  some  theo- 
logical fear  which   has   given  him   the  astrophobia, — does  not  clearly 

»  An  spoclmens  of  the  UrRv  number  of  treatliea  which  hnV^  been  pobliahed  asiwrting  the  dcvtme* 
tlon  of  the  whole  cmttion  in  the  Day  of  Jadgment,  the  following  may  be  consalted.  Otfander,  D« 
Conmimniatione  Scculi  Disiertationum  Pentot.  Land,  De  Excidio  UniTersi  Total!  et  SnbrtantialL 
Frisch,  Die  Welt  im  Feoer,  odcr  das  wahre  Vcrgohcn  nnd  Ende  der  Welt  diirch  den  letsm  SUndeo- 
brand.  For  a  century  past  the  opinion  has  been  gaining  fittror  that  the  great  catastroi^M  will  ba 
confined  to  our  earth,  and  that  even  this  la  not  to  bo  annihilated,  but  to  be  tranflfbmwd.  por^ged,  and 
beautified  by  the  crisia.    See,  e.g.,  Brumhey,  Ueber  did  endlicbe  Umwandlnag  der  Erde  dnrch  Fever. 

»  Kurtz,  Dibcl  und  Antronomle.    Simonton*fl  Eng.  trann.,  ch.  ri.  toct.  14 :  Incamatioo  ot  Qod. 

M  Vorlerangen  Ubcr  die  ewige  PersOnlichkeit  del  Geistci. 

*  Of  a  Plurality  of  Worlds :  An  Essay. 
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ip^eur.  Brewster  .has  replied  to  Wheweirs  disturbing  essay  in  a  volume 
wkioh  more  commands  our  sympathies  and  carries  our  reason,  but  in  less 
Mstained  in  force  and  less  close  in  logic."*  Powell  has  sUU  more  recently 
jMiblished  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject  f^  and  with  this  work 
the  discussion  rests  thus  far,  leaving,  as  we  believe,  the  popular  faith  in 
4n  astronomic  universe  of  inhabited  worlds  unshaken^  however  fatal  th» 
legitimate  implications  of  that  faith  may  be  to  other  doctrines  simul- 
taneously held."*  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  shifting  positions  taken  up 
fty  tkepticism  in  science,  now,  with  powerful  recoil  from  the  narrow 
bigotries  of  theology,  eagerly  embracing  the  sublimest  dreams  of  a»* 
tit>nomic  speculation,  and  now  inclining  to  the  faith  that  the  remoter 
stars  are  but  brilliant  globules  trickling  from  the  poles  of  some  terrible 
battery  in  the  godless  heights  of  space.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  sure 
in  science  at  all,  it  is  that  the  material  creation  is  inconceivably  vast,  in- 
ending  innumerable  systems^  and  all  governed  by  invariable  laws.  But 
Ivi  ui  return  from  this  episode. 

The  foregoing  sixfold  argument,  preserving  us  from  the  remorselev 
grasp  of  annihilation,  leaves  to  us  unchanged  the  problem  of  thd 
nlations  which  shall  be  sustained  by  the  disembodied  soul  to  time  and 
spwue, — the  question  as  to  the  locality  of  the  spirit-world,  the  scene  of 
our  future  life.  Sheol,  Hades,  Tartarus,  Valhalla  with  its  mead-brimmed 
horns,  Blessed  Isles,  Elysium,  supernal  Olympus,  firmamental  Heaven, 
pMradisal  Eden,  definite  sites  of  celestial  Worlds  for  departed  souls,  the 
Chaldee's  golden  orbs,  the  Sanscrit  Meru,  the  Indian  Hunting-Ground,. 
thtt  Moslem's  love-bowers,  and  wine-rivers,  and  gem-palaces  thronged 
with  dark-eyed  houris, — these  notions,  and  all  similar  ones,  of  material 
FMidences  for  spirits,  located  and  bounded,  we  must  dismiss  as  dreams 
and  cheats  of  the  childish  world's  unripe  fancy.  There  is  no  evidence 
for  any  thing  of  that  coarse,  crude  sort.  The  fictitious  theological  Heaven 
is  a  deposit  of  imagination  on  the  azure  ground  of  infinity,  like  a  bird's 
nest  on  Himalaya.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  ?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  that, 
while  there  arc  reasons  enough  and  room  enough  for  an  undinhoartened 
iaith  in  the  grand  fact  of  human  immortality,  it  is  beyond  our  present 
powers  to  establish  any  detailed  conclusions  in  regard  to  its  locality  or 
its  scenery. 

But  surely,  in  the  second  place,  we  should  say  that  it  becomes  us,  when 
reflecting  on  the  scenes  to  be  opened  to  us  at  death,  to  rise  to  a  more 
ideal  and  sublime  view  than  any  of  those  tangible  figments  which  were 
the  product*?  of  untrained  sensual  imagination  and  gross  materialistio 
theory.     When   the  fleshly  prison-walls  of  the  mind  fall,  its  first  in- 


^Mof  WathU  tliad  Ono  lta«  Creed  of  thit  PWlnMphefr  and  iht  Rope  of  Um  Cbrittteo. 

*  Bamj  on  the  Unity  or  lianlity  of  WorMi.  Boe,  (krthermoiv,  In  Weatminatcr  RoTlew,  Julj, 
1868,  Recent  Astronr'iny  and  the  Xebalar  Ilypothonis. 

•  Votfft-r,  Erde  und  Ewlj^kpit.  (Natural  History  rf  the  Cftrtb«a  a  Periodical  Pmccattjf  Derelep 
mmt  In  Oppoeitlon  to  tho  Unnatural  Oenlogy  of  Rerolutions  and  Calaalrophea.)  Treina,  Jtu  Eadkam 
dcr  jnuMou  nnd  der  kleinen  matajMlen  Wc4t* 
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heritance  is  a  stupendous  freedom.  The  narrow  limits  that  caged  it 
here  are  gone,  and  it  lives  in  an  ethereal  sphere  with  no  impeding 
hounds.  Leaving  its  natal  threshold  of  earth  and  the  lazar-house  of 
time,  its  home  is  immensity,  and  its  lease  is  eternity.  Even  in  our 
present  state,  to  a  true  thinker  there  is  no  ascent  or  descent  or  termi- 
nating wall  in  space,  hut  equal  motion  illimitahly  in  all  directions;  and 
no  absolute  standard  of  duration,  only  a  relative  and  variable  one  from 
the  insect  of  an  hour,  to  man,  to  an  archangel,  to  that  incomprehensible 
Being  whose  shortest  moments  are  too  vast  to  be  noted  by  the  awful 
nebula  of  the  Hour-Glass,  although  its  rushing  sands  are  systems  of 
worlds.  The  soul  emerges  from  earthly  bondage  emancipated  into 
eternity,  while 

'*  The  ago0  sweep  aronnd  him  with  Uielr  winga, 
Like  angcr'd  eagles  cheated  of  their  prey.** 

• 

We  have  now  sufficient  premonitions  and  examples  of  this  wondrous 
enlargement  to  base  a  rational  belief  on.  What  hems  us  in  when  we 
think,  feel,  and  imagine?  And  what  is  the  heaven  that  shall  dawn 
for  us  beyond  the  veil  of  death's  domain  but  the  realm  of  Thought,  the 
sphere  of  the  spirit's  unhampered  powers?  There  are  often  vouchsafed 
to  us  here  hours  of  outsoaring  emotion  and  conception  which  make  the 
enclosures  in  which  the  astronomer  loiters  seem  narrow.  "His  skies 
are  shoal,  and  imagination,  like  a  thirsty  traveller,  pants  to  be  through 
their  desert.  The  roving  mind  impatiently  bursts  the  fetters  of  astro- 
nomical orbits,  like  cobwebs  in  a  corner  of  its  universe,  and  launches 
itself  to  where  distance  fails  to  follow,  and  law,  such  as  science  has  dis- 
covered, grows  weak  and  weary."  There  are  moods  of  spiritual  ex- 
pansion and  infinite  longing  that  illustrate  the  train  of  thought  so  well 
expressed  in  the  following  lines: — 

**  Xren  aa  the  dope  in  talee  Arahian 

DippM  but  his  brow  beneath  the  beiker*!  brim. 
And  in  that  instant  all  the  life  of  man 

From  yonth  to  age  rolled  Its  slow  yeara.on  hiMf 
And,  while  the  foot  stood  motionless,  the  soul 
Swept  with  deliberate  wing  from  pole  to  pole; 

So  when  the  mim  the  Grave's  still  portal  paasei^ 
Closed  on  the  subotances  or  cheats  of  earth. 

The  Immaterial,  f4>r  the  thlu{c«  earth  glaasei^ 
Shapes  a  new  viwion  from  the  matter's  dearth: 
Bvfore  the  soul  that  atn^  not  with  oar  eyei 
The  undefined  Ironieasurable  lies.*** 

Then  we  realize  that  the  spiritual  woi^d  does  not  form  some  now  unseen 
and  distant  region  of  the  visible  creation,  but  that  the  astronomic  universe 
is  a  speck  lying  in  the  invisible  bosom  of  the  spiritual  world.  "Space  is 
an  attribute  of  God  in  which  all  matter  is  laid,  and  other  attributes  he 
Inay  have  which  are  the  home  of  mind  and  soul."  We  suppose  the 
difference  between  the  present  embodied  and  the  future  disembodied 


*  Bulwer,  King  Arthur,  book  zL 
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state  to  be  80  vast  that  the  conditions  of  the  latter  cannot  be  intelligibly 
illustrated  by  the  analogies  of  the  former.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  human  soul  will  ever  be  absolutely  independent  of  time  and  space, 
literally  transcending  them,  but  only  relatively  so  as  compared  with  its 
earthly  predicament.  For,  as  an  able  thinker  and  writer — a  philosopher 
of  the  Swedenborgian  school,  too— has  said,  "  The  conception  of  a  mind 
absolutely  sundered  from  all  connection  with  space  is  a  mere  pretence 
which  words  necessarily  repudiate. '' 

The  soul — on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  soul — is  now  in  the  body. 
Evidently,  on  leaving  the  body,  it  must  either  be  nowhere, — and  that  is 
annihilation,  which  the  vehement  totality  of  our  thought  denies;  or 
eoerywhere, — and  that  implies  infinity,  the  loss  of  finite  being  in  boundless 
Deity,  a  conclusion  which  we  know  of  nothing  to  warrant;  or  somewhere, — 
and  that  predicates  a  surviving  individuality  related  to  surrounding  ex- 
ternals, which  is  the  prophesied  and  satisfactory  result  in  which  we  rest 
in  faith,  humbly  confessing  our  ignorance  as  to  all  the  minutise.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  from  this  view,  however,  that  the  soul  is  limited 
to  a  fixed  region  in  space.  It  may  have  the  freedom  of  the  universe. 
More  wonders,  and  sublimer  than  mortal  fancies  have  ever  suspected, 
are  waiting  to  be  revealed  when  we  die:— 

«For  this  life  is  but  belog*i  first  faint  ny, 
And  hoaveD  on  heaven  make  up  Qod*s  dazuling  day." 

We  are  here  living  unconsciously  engirt  by  another  universe  than  the 
senses  can  apprehend,  thinly  veiled,  but  real,  and  waiting  for  us  with 
hospitable  invitation.  "What  are  those  dream-like  and  inscrutable 
thoughts  which  start  up  in  moments  of  stillness,  apparently  as  from  the 
deeps, — like  the  movement  of  the  leaves  during  a  silent  night,  in  prog- 
nostic of  the  breeze  that  has  yet  scarce  come, — if  not  the  rustlings  of 
schemes  and  orders  of  existence  near  though  unseen  V*  Perchance  the 
range  of  the  abode  and  destiny  of  the  soul  after  death  is  all  immensity. 
The  interstellar  spaces,  which  we  usually  fancy  are  barren  deserts 
where  nonentity  reigns,  may  really  be  the  immortal  kingdom  colonized 
by  the  spirits  who  since  the  beginning  of  the  creation  have  sailed  from 
the  mortal  shores  of  all  planets.  They  may  be  the  crowded  aisles  of  the 
universal  temple  trod  by  bright  throngs  of  worshipping  angels.  The 
BOuPs  home,  the  heaven  of  God,  may  be  suffused  throughout  the  material 
universe,  ignoring  the  existence  of  physical  globes  and  galaxies.  So 
light  and  electricity  pervade  some  solid  bodies,  as  if  for  them  there 
were  no  solidity.  So,  doubtless,  there  are  millions  of  realities  around 
US  utterly  eluding  our  finest  senses.  "A  fact,*'  Emerson  says,  "is  the 
last  issue  of  spirit,"  and  not  its  entire  extent.  "The  visible  creation  is 
the  terminus  of  the  invisible  world,"  and  not  the  totality  of  the  universe. 
There  are  gradations  of  matter  and  being,  from  the  rock  to  the  flower, 
from  the  vegetable  to  man.  Is  it  most  probable  that  the  scale  breaks 
abruptly  there,  or  that  other  ranks  of  spiritual  existence  successively 
rise  peopling  the  seeming  abysses  unto  the  very  confines  of  God? — 
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"  Can  cfTef7  leaf  a  teeming  worid  oontein,— 

Gan  every  globale  gird  a  coantleM  race,— 
Tet  one  death-elutnber  in  its  dreamleM  reign 

Chup  all  the  illamed  magnificence  of  space? 
Lifo  crowd  ft  graio, — ^firom  air's  rast  realms  eifiKed? 
The  leaf  a  world, — the  firmament  a  waste  !** 

An  honest  historical  criticism  forces  us,  however  reluctantly,  to  loose 
our  hold  from  the  various  supposed  localities  of  the  soul's  destination, 
which  have  pleased  the  fancies  and  won  the  assent  of  mankind  in 
earlier  times.  But  it  cannot  touch  the  simple  and  cardinal  fact  of  an 
immortal  life  for  man.  It  merely  forces  us  to  acknowledge  that  while 
the  fact  stands  clear  and  authoritative  to  instinct,  reason,  and  faith,  yet 
the  how,  and  the  where,  and  all  such  problems,  are  wrapped  in  unfathomable 
mystery.  We  are  to  obey  and  hope,  not  dissect  and  dogmatise.  How- 
ever the  fantai»tic  dreams  of  the  imagination  and  the  subtle  speculations 
of  the  intellect  may  shift  from  time  to  time,  and  be  routed  and  vanish, 
the  deep  yearning  of  the  heart  remains  the  same,  the  divine  polarity  of 
the  reason  changes  not,  and  men  will  never  cease  fondly  to  believe  thai 
although  they  cannot  tell  where  heaven  is,  yet  surely  there  is  a  heaven 
reserved  for  them  somewhere  within  the  sheltering  embrace  of  God's 
infinite  providence.  We  may  not  say  of  that  kingdom,  Lo,  here!  or  Lo, 
there!  but  it  is  wherever  God's  approving  presence  extends;  and  is  that 
not  wherever  the  pure  in  heart  are  found?** 

Let  every  elysian  clime  the  breezes  blow  over,  every  magic  isle  the 
waves  murmur  round,  every  subterranean  retreat  fancy  has  devised, 
every  cerulean  region  the  moon  visits,  every  planet  that  hangs  a&r  on 
the  neck  of  night,  be  disenchanted  of  their  imaginary  charms,  and  brought, 
by  the  advance  of  discovery,  within  the  relentless  light  of  familiarity,  fbr 
the  common  gaze  of  fleshly  eyes  and  tread  of  vulgar  feet,  still  the  pfo- 
phetic  Mind  would  not  be  robbed  of  its  belief  in  immortality ;  still  the 
imquenchable  instincts  of  the  Heart  would  retain,  unii\jured,  the  greai 
expectation  of  Another  World,  although  no  traveller  returns  from  its 
voiceless  bourne  to  tell  in  what  local  direction  it  lies,  no  voyager  comes 
back  from  its  mystic  port  to  describe  its  latitude  and  longitude  on  the 
ohartless  infinite  of  space. 

Turn  we  now  from  the  lateral  distribution  of  notions  as  to  a  fdtore 
life,  to  their  Imeal  development.  We  have  seeti  that  the  development 
of  belief  as  to  the  locality  of  our  future  destination  has  been  a  chase  of 
places,  over  the  earth,  under  the  earth,  through  the  skjr,  as  fast  as  the 
unknown  was  brought  within  the  known,  until  it  has  stopped  at  the 
verge  of  the  unknowable.  There  we  stand,  confessing  our  inability  to 
^x  the  scene.  The  doctrine  of  the  conditions  and  eonUnU  of  the  future  life 
has  followed  the  satne  course  as  that  of  its  locality. 

In  the  first  stage  of  belief  the  future  life  consists  of  the  gross  oondi- 
lions  and  materials  of  the  known  present  reflected,  under  the  impulse  of 
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the  senses,  into  the  unknown  future.  This  style  of  faith  prevailed  for  a 
vast  period,  and  is  not  yet  obsolete.  When  the  King  of  Dahomey  has 
done  a  great  feat,  he  kills  a  man  to  carry  the  tidings  to  the  ghost  of  his 
royal  father.  When  he  dies  himself,  a  host  are  killed,  that  he  may  enter 
Deadland  with  a  becoming  cortege.  His  wives  also  are  slain,  or  commit 
suicide,  that  they  may  rejoin  him. 

The  second  stage  of  belief  Js  reached  when,  under  the  ethical  impulse, 
only  certain  refined  elements  of  the  present,  discriminated  portions  of  the 
products  of  reason,  imagination  and  sentiment,  are  reflected  into  the 
future,  and  accepted  as  the  facts  of  the  life  there.  Critical  processes, 
applied  to  thought  and  faith,  cause  the  rejection  of  much  that  was  received. 
That  alone  which  answers  to  our  wants,  and  has  coherence,  continues  to 
be  held  as  truth.  An  example  is  afforded  by  Augustine  in  his  essay,  De 
lAhero  ArUtrio.  He  argues  that  the  wicked  are  kept  in  being  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  material  universe;  partly  wretched,  partly  happy;  too  bad 
for  heaven,  too  good  for  annihilation;  incapable  of  attaining  the  summit 
of  their  beatified  destiny.  Not  the  crude  reflection  of  the  present  state, 
but  a  criticized  and  purged  portion  of  the  results  of  speculation  on  it,  is 
thrown  forward,  and  composes  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life.  This  is  the 
condition  of  faith  in  which  civilized  mankind,  for  the  most  part,  now  are. 

The  third  stage  of  development  is  that  wherein  the  thinker  perceives 
that  it  is  illegitimate  to  reflect  into  the  future  any  of  the  realities  or 
relations  of  the  present,  and  then  to  regard  them  as  the  truths  of  the 
experience  which  awaits  him  after  death.  His  experience  here  is  the 
resultant  of  his  faculties  as  related  to  the  universe.  Destroy  his  organ- 
ization, and  what  follows?  One  will  say,  "Nonentity."  Another,  more 
wise  and  modest,  will  say,  "Something  necessarily  unknown  as  yet/' 
We  have  no  better  right  to  project  into  the  ideal  space  of  futurity  the 
ingredients  of  our  thoughts  tha^  we  have  to  project  there  the  objects 
of  our  senses.  Bunsen,  whose  thought  and  scholarship  included  pretty 
much  all  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  represents  this  stage  of  faith.  He 
stands  on  the  religious  side  of  the  movement  of  Science,  believing  in 
immortality  without  defining  it.  Comte  stands  on  the  positivist  side, 
blankly  denying  all  objective  immortality.  These  two  represent  the 
results  in  which,  advancing  from  its  opposite  sides,  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  ends.  With  Comte,  atheistic  dog- 
matism crushing  every  eternal  hope;  with  Bunsen,  Christian  faith 
pointing  the  child  to  an  eternal  home  in  the  Father.  For  all  but 
fetichistic  minds  the  only  choice  lies  between  these  two. 

The  organic  evolution  of  the  doctrine  of  a  life  to  come  is,  therefore,  a 
process  of  faith  beginning  with  the  crude  transference  of  the  elements 
of  the  present  into  the  future,  continuing  with  refined  modifications  ot 
that  transference,  ending  with  an  entire  cessation  of  it  as  inapplicable  and 
incompetent.  Having  examined  all  the  historic,  experimental,  and  scien- 
tific data  within  our  reach,  we  pause  on  the  edge  of  the  Part  which  we 
know,  and  wait,  with  serene  trust,  though  with  bowed  head  and  silent 
lip,  before  the  Unknowable  Whole. 
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CHAPTER   Tin. 

CRITICAL   BISTORT   OF  DISBELIEF   IN   A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

If  the  first  men  were  conscious  spirits  who,  at  the  command  of  God, 
dropped  from  the  skies  into  organic  forms  of  matter,  or  who  were  created 
here  on  an  exalted  plane  of  insight  and  communion  far  above  any  thing 
now  experienced  by  us,  then  the  destination  of  man  to  a  life  after  death 
may  originally  have  been  a  fact  of  direct  knowledge,  universally  seen 
and  grasped  without  any  obscuring  peradventure.  From  that  state  it 
gradually  declined  into  dubious  dimness  as  successive  generations  grew 
sinful,  sensual,  hardened,  immersed  and  bound  in  affairs  of  passion  and 
earth.  It  became  remoter,  assumed  a  questionable  aspect,  gave  rise  to 
discussions  and  doubts,  and  here  and  there  to  positive  disbelief  and  open 
dtmial.  Thus,  beginning  as  a  clear  reality  within  the  vision  of  all,  it 
sank  into  a  matter  of  uncertain  debate  among  individuals. 

But  if  the  first  men  were  called  up  into  being  from  the  earth,  by  the 
creative  energy  of  God,  as  the  distinct  climax  of  the  other  species,  then 
the  early  generations  of  our  race,  during  the  long  ages  of  their  wild  and 
slowly-ameliorating  state,  were  totally  ignorant  of  any  conscious  sequel 
to  the  fate  seemingly  closed  in  death.  They  were  too  animal  and  rude 
yet  to  conceive  a  spiritual  existence  outside  of  the  flesh  and  the  earth. 
Among  the  accumulating  trophies  of  their  progressive  intellectual  con- 
quests hung  up  by  mankind  in  the  historic  hall  of  experience,  this 
man'ellous  achievement  is  one  of  the  sublimest.  What  a  day  was  that 
for  all  humanity  forever  after,  when  for  the  first  time,  on  some  climbing 
brain,  dawned  from  the  great  Sun  of  the  spirit-world  the  idea  of  a  per- 
sonal immortality !  It  was  announced.  It  dawned  separately  wherever 
there  were  prepared  persons.  It  spread  from  soul  to  soul,  and  became 
the  common  faith  of  the  world.  Still,  among  every  people  there  were 
pertinacious  individuals,  who  swore  not  by  the  judge  and  went  not  with 
the  multitude,  persons  of  less  credulous  hearts  nnd  more  skeptical 
faculties,  who  demurred  at  the  great  doctrine,  challenged  it  in  many 
particulars,  gainsaid  it  on  various  grounds,  disbelieved  it  from  different 
motives,  and  fought  it  with  numerous  weapons. 

Whichever  of  the  foregoing  suppositions  be  adopted, — that  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  subsided  from  universal  acceptance  into  party  contention, 
or  that  it  arose  at  length  from  personal  perception  and  authority  into 
common  credit, — the  fact  remains  equally  prominent  and  interesting  that 
throughout  the  traceable  history  of  human  opinion  there  is  a  line  of  dis- 
senters who  have  thought  death  the  finality  of  man,  and  the  next  world 
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an  illusion.  The  history  of  this  special  department  of  thought  opens  a  wid^ 
and  fertile  subject.  To  gain  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its  boundaries 
and  a  compact  epitome  of  its  contents,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  it  in 
these  two  lights  and  divisions,  all  the  time  trying  to  see,  step  by  step, 
what  justice,  and  what  injustice,  is  done:  first,  the  dominant  motive 
forces  animating  the  disbelievers ;  secondly,  the  methods  and  materials 
they  have  employed. 

At  first  thought  it  would  appear  difiScult  to  tell  what  impulses  could 
move  persons  to  undertake,  as  many  constantly  have  undertaken,  a 
crusade  against  a  faith  so  dear  to  man,  so  ennobling  to  his  nature. 
Peruse  the  pages  of  philosophical  history  with  careful  reflection,  and  the 
mystery  is  scattered,  and  various  groups  of  disbelievers  stand  revealed, 
with  earnest  voices  and  gestures  assailing  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.^ 

One  company,  having  their  representatives  in  every  age,  reject  it  as  a 
protest  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  against  the  tyranny 
of  authority.  The  doctrine  has  been  inculcated  by  priesthoods,  embodied 
in  sacred  books,  and  wrought  into  the  organic  social  life  of  states;  and 
acceptance  of  it  has  been  commanded  as  a  duty,  and  expected  as  a  decent 
and  respectable  thing.  To  deny  it  has  required  courage,  implied  indepen- 
dent opinions,  and  conferred  singularity.  To  cast  off  the  yoke  of  tradition, 
undermine  the  basis  of  power  supporting  a  galling  religious  tyranny,  and 
be  marked  as  a  rebellious  freethinker  in  a  generation  of  slavish  conform, 
ists, — this  motive  could  scarcely  fail  to  exhibit  results.  Some  of  the  radical 
revolutionists  of  the  present  time  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings  and  the  infallible  authority  of  the  priesthood  is  the  living  core  of 
the  power  of  tyranny  in  the  world.  They  therefore  deny  God  and  futurity 
in  order  to  overthrow  their  oppressors,  who  reign  over  them  and  prey 
upon  them  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  pretended  interests  of  a  future 
life.*  The  true  way  to  secure  the  real  desideratum  corruptly  indicated 
in  this  movement  is  not  by  denying  the  reality  of  a  future  life,  but  by 
removing  the  adjustment  of  its  conditions  and  the  administration  of  its 
rewards  and  penalties  out  of  the  hands  of  every  clique  of  priests  and 
rulers.  A  righteously  and  benignly  ordered  immortality,  based  in  truth 
and  abjudicated  by  the  sole  sovereignty  of  God,  is  no  engine  of  oppression, 
though  a  doctrine  of  heaven  and  hell  irresponsibly  managed  by  an  Orphic 
association,  the  guardians  of  a  Delphic  tripod,  the  owners  of  a  secret 
confessional,  or  the  interpreters  of  an  exclusive  creed,  may  be.  In  a 
matter  of  such  grave  importance,  that  searching  and  decisive  discrimina- 
tion, so  rare  when  the  passions  get  enlisted,  is  especially  needed. 
Because  a  doctrine  is  abused  by  selfish  tyrants  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
the  doctrine  itself  either  false  or  ii\jurious. 

No  little  injury  has  been  done  to  the  common  faith  in  a  future  life, 


1  J.  A.  Lather,  Reoentetur  nnmerui  eomm,  qni'inunortaliUtem  inflciati  rant. 
*  Schmidt,  Oeachichto  der  Deotachen  literatur  im  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert,  band  iii.  kap.  iT.t 
Der  pbUotophiache  Radlcalumiu. 
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great  disbelief  has  been  provoked  unwittingly,  by  writers  who  have  sought 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  revealed  religion  at  the  expense  of  natural 
religion.  Many  such  persons  have  labored  to  show  that  all  the  scientific^ 
philosophical,  and  moral  arguments  for  immortality  are  worthless,  the 
teachings  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  revealed  word  of  Qod,  alone 
possessing  any  validity  to  establish  that  great  truth.  An  accomplished 
author  says,  in  a  recent  work,  "The  immortality  of  the  soul  cannot  be 
proved  without  the  aid  of  revelation/'*  Bishop  Courtenay  published,  a 
few  years  since,  a  most  deliberate  and  unrelenting  attack  upon  the  argu- 
ments for  the  deatlilessness  of  the  soul,  seeking  with  persevering  remorse- 
lessness  to  demolish  every  one  of  them,  and  to  prove  that  man  totally 
perishes,  but  will  be  restored  to  life  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ.' 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  question  that  such  statements  usually  awaken 
and  confirm  a  deep  skepticism  as  to  a  future  life,  instead  of  enhancing  a 
grateful  estimate  of  the  gospel.  If  man  is  once  annihilated,  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  he  will  be  identically  restored.  Such  a  stupendous  and  arbi- 
trary miracle  clashes  with  the  continuity  of  the  universe,  and  staggers 
rather  than  steadies  faith.  We  should  beg  such  volunteers — however 
sincere  and  good  their  intentions — to  withhold  the  impoverishing  gift  of 
their  service.  And  when  kindred  reasonings  are  advanced  by  such  men 
as  the  unbelieving  Hume,  we  feel  tempted  to  say,  in  the  language  of  a 
distinguished  divine  speaking  on  this  very  point,  "Ah,  gentlemen,  we 
understand  you:  you  belong  to  the  sappers  and  miners  in  the  army  of  the 
aliens  V* 

Another  party  of  disbelievers  have  repudiated  tlie  whole  conception 
of  a  future  state  as  a  protest  against  the  nonsense  and  cruelty  associated 
with  it  in  the  prevailing  superstitions  and  dogmatisms  of  their  time. 
From  the  beginning  of  history  in  most  nations,  the  details  of  another 
existence  and  its  conditions  have  been  furnished  to  the  eager  credulity 
of  the  people  by  the  lawless  fancies  of  poets,  the  fine-spinning  brains 
of  metaphysicians,  and  the  cold-blooded  calculations  or  hot-headed 
seal  of  sectarian  leaders.  Of  course  a  mass  of  absurdities  would  grow 
up  around  the  central  germ  and  a  multitude  of  horrors  sprout  forth. 
While  the  common  throng  would  unquestioningly  receive  all  these 
ridiculous  and  revolting  particulars,  they  could  not  but  provoke  doubt, 
satire,  flat  rejection,  from  the  bolder  and  keener  wits.  So  we  find  it  was 
in  Greece.  The  fables  about  the  under-world — the  ferriage  over  the 
Styx,  poor  Tantalus  so  torturingly  mocked,  the  daughters  of  Danaus 
drawing  water  in  sieves— all  were  accredited  by  the  general  crowd  on 
one  extreme.'    On  the  other  extreme  the  whole  scheme,  root  and  branch, 

*  Bowen,  MeUphysical  and  Ethical  Science,  part  ii.  ch.  Ix. 

*  The  Future  States :  Their  Evidences  and  Nature  considered  on  Principles  Physical,  MonI,  and 
Scriptural,  with  the  Design  of  Showing  the  Value  of  the  (lospel  ReT*>lation. 
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deariy  appears  tram  the  ftiot  that  Marcos  AnreKos  had  a  law  passed  condonning  to  baniahBient 
*<tboie  who  do  any  thing  through  which  men*s  excitable  minds  are  alarmed  by  «  rapcntkiow  ter 
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WM  flung  away  with  scorn.  The  following  epitaph  on  an  unbeliever  is 
attributed  to  Callimachus.  ''0  Charidas,  what  are  the  things  below? 
Vaat  darkness.  And  what  the  returns  to  earth?  A  falsehood.  And 
Pluto?  A  fable.  We  have  perished :  this  is  my  true  speech  to  you;  but, 
if  you  want  the  flattering  style,  the  Pellasan's  great  ox  is  in  the  shades.''* 
Meanwhile,  a  few  judicious  mediators,  neither  swallowing  the  whole  gross 
draught  at  a  gulp,  nor  throwing  the  whole  away  with  utter  disgust, 
drank  through  the  strainer  of  a  discriminative  interpretation.  Because 
caprice,  hatred,  and  favoritism  are  embalmed  in  some  perverse  doctrine 
of  future  punishment  is  no  defensible  reason  for  denying  a  righteous  retri- 
bution. Because  heaven  has  been  located  on  a  hill- top,  and  its  sublime 
denizens  made  to  eat  ambrosia  and  sometimes  to  fall  out  among  them- 
selves, is  no  adequate  reason  for  rejecting  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  life. 
Puerilities  of  fancy  and  monstrosities  of  passion  arbitrarily  connected 
with  principles  claiming  to  be  eternal  truths  should  be  carefully  sepa- 
rated, and  not  the  whole  be  despised  and  trodden  on  together.  From 
Jack  of  this  analysis  and  discrimination,  in  the  presence  of  abnormal 
excrescences  and  offensive  secretions  dislike  and  disbelief  have  often 
flourished  where,  if  judicial  thought  and  conscience  had  cut  off  the 
imposed  deformities  and  dispelled  the  discoloring  vengeance,  faith  and 
love  would  have  been  confirmed  in  contemplating  the  pure  and  har- 
monious form  of  doctrine  left  exposed  in  the  beauty  of  benignant 
truth.  The  aim  ostensibly  proposed  by  Lucretius,  in  his  elaborate  and 
masterly  exposition  of  tlie  Epicurean  philosophy,  is  to  free  men  from 
their  absurd  belief  in  childish  legends  and  their  painful  fears  of  death 
^d  hell.  As  far  as  merely  this  purpose  is  concerned,  he  might  have 
accomplished  it  as  effectually,  perhaps,  and  more  directly,  by  exposing 
the  adventitious  errors  without  assailing  the  great  doctrine  around  which 
they  had  been  gathered.  Bion  the  Borysthenite  is  reported  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  to  have  said,  with  a  sharp  humor,  that  the  souls  below  would  be 
more  punished  by  carrying  water  in  whole  buckets  than  in  such  as  had 
been  bored  I  A  soul  may  pass  into  the  unseen  state  though  there  be  no 
Plutonian  wherry,  suffer  woe  though  there  be  no  river  Pyriphlegethon, 
em'oy  bliss  though  there  be  no  cup  of  nectar  borne  by  Hebe.  But  to  fly 
to  rash  extremes  and  build  positive  conclusions  on  mere  ignorance  has 
always  li>een  natural  to  n^an,  not  only  as  a  believer,  but  also  as  an  icono« 
clastic  denier. 

A  third  set  of  disbelievers  in  a  future  life  consists  of  those  who  advo« 
Gate  the  ''emancipation  of  the  flesh''  and  assert  the  sufficiency  of  this 
life  when  fully  ei\joyed.  They  attack  the  dogma  of  immortality  as  the 
essential  germ  of  asceticism,  and  abjure  it  as  a  protest  against  that  super- 
stitious distrust  and  gloom  which  put  a  ban  on  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

of  the  Deity."    Kero,  after  mnrderlDg  hli  mother,  haunted  by  her  ghoet  and  tortured  by  the  Furies, 
attempted  by  magical  rites  to  bring  up  her  ihade  from  below,  and  soften  her  rlndictiTe  wraUi 
floeCoiiina,  Tita  Neronii,  cap.  zxxIt. 
•BpisnuD.XIY. 
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These  are  the  eorthlings  who  would  fain  displace  the  stem  law  of  sell- 
denial  with  the  bland  permission  of  sell-indulgence,  rehabilitate  the 
senses,  feed  every  appetite  full,  and,  when  satiated  of  the  banquet  of 
existence,  fall  asleep  under  the  table  of  the  earth.  The  countenance  of 
Duty,  severe  daughter  of  God,  looks  commands  upon  them  to  turn  from 
dallying  ease  and  luxury,  to  sacrifice  the  meaner  inclinations,  to  gird 
themselves  for  an  arduous  race  through  difficulties,  to  labor  and  aspire 
evermore  towards  the  highest  and  the  best.  They  prefer  to  install  in 
her  stead  Aphrodite  crowned  with  Paphian  roses,  her  eyes  aglow  with 
the  light  of  misleading  stars,  her  charms  bewitching  them  with  fatal 
enchantments  and  melting  them  in  softest  joys.  The  pale  face  of  Death, 
with  mournful  eyes,  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  every  winecup  and  looks  out 
from  behind  every  garland;  therefore  brim  the  purple  beaker  higher 
and  hide  the  unwelcome  intruder  under  more  flowers.  We  are  a  cun- 
ning mixture  of  sense  and  dust,  and  life  is  a  fair  but  swift  opportunity. 
Make  haste  to  get  the  utmost  pleasure  out  of  it  ere  it  has  gone,  scorning 
every  pretended  bond  by  which  sour  ascetics  would  restrain  you  and  turn 
your  days  into  penitential  scourges.  This  gospel  of  the  senses  had  a  swarm 
of  apostles  in  the  last  century  in  France,  when  the  chief  gates  of  the 
cemetery  in  Paris  bore  the  inscription,  "  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep."  It 
has  had  more  in  Germany  in  this  century;  and  voices  of  enervating  music 
are  not  wanting  in  our  own  literature  to  swell  its  siren  chorus.'  Perhaps 
the  greatest  prophet  it  has  had  was  Heine,  whose  pages  reek  with  a  fra- 
grance of  pleasure  through  which  sighs,  like  a  fading  wail  from  the  soli- 
tary string  of  a  deserted  harp  struck  by  a  lonesome  breeze,  the  perpetual 
refrain  of  death !  death !  death !  His  motto  seems  to  be,  *•  Quick !  let 
me  enjoy  what  there  is ;  for  I  must  die.  Oh,  the  gusty  relish  of  life !  Oh, 
the  speechless  mystery,  the  infinite  reality,  of  death !"  He  says  himself, 
comparing  the  degradation  of  his  later  experience  with  the  soaring 
enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  **  It  is  as  if  a  star  had  fallen  from  heaven  upon 
a  hillock  of  muck,  and  swine  were  gnawing  at  it  V* 

These  men  think  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  like  a  great  magnet, 
has  drawn  the  needle  of  human  activity  out  of  its  true  direction ;  that 
the  dominant  tendency  of  the  present  age  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
towards  the  attainment  of  material  well-being,  in  a  total  forgetfulness  to 
lay  up  treasures  in  heaven.  The  end  is  enjoyment ;  the  obstacle,  asceti- 
cism ;  the  means  to  secure  the  end,  the  destruction  of  faith  in  immortality, 
so  that  man,  having  nothing  left  but  this  world,  will  set  himself  to  im- 
prove and  enjoy  it.  The  monkish  severity  of  a  morbid  and  erroneous 
theology,  darkening  the  present  and  prescribing  pain  in  it  to  brighten 
the  future  and  increase  its  pleasures,  legitimates  an  earnest  reaction. 
But  that  reaction  should  be  wise,  measured  by  truth.  It  should  rectify, 
not  demolish,  the  prevailing  faith.     For  the  desired  end  is  most  likely 


T  Pierer,  Universal-Lex  ikon,  dritto  Auflngo,  Dcut.«clio  Literatur,  acct.  42.    Schmidt,  Geachldite  dcr 
I>eiitBcheD  Literatur  Im  neuotzehnten  Jolirhundert,  band  UL  kap.  i. :  Das  JaBgo  Doatachlaiid. 
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to  be  reached  by  perceiving,  not  that  all  terminates  in  the  grave,  but 
that  the  greatest  ei^joyment  flows  from  a  self-controlling  devotedness  to 
noble  ends,  that  the  claims  of  another  life  are  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
interests  of  this  life,  that  the  lawful  fruition  of  every  function  of  human 
nature,  each  lower  faculty  being  subordinated  to  each  higher  one,  and 
the  highest  always  reigning,  at  once  yields  the  most  immediate  pleasure 
and  makes  the  completest  preparation  for  the  hereafter.  In  the  absence 
of  the  all-irradiating  sun  of  immortality,  these  disbelievers,  exulting  over 
the  pale  taper  of  sensual  pleasure,  remind  us  of  a  parcel  of  apes  gathered 
around  a  cold  glow-worm  and  r^'oicing  that  they  have  found  a  fire  in  the 
damp,  chilly  night. 

Besides  the  freethinkers,  who  will  not  yield  to  authority,  but  insist  upon 
standing  apart  from  tlie  crowd,  and  the  satirists^  who  level  their  shafts 
undiscriminatingly  against  what  they  perceive  associated  with  absurdity, 
and  the  worldlings,  who  prefer  the  pleasures  of  time  to  the  imaginarily 
contrasted  goods  of  eternity,  there  is  a  fourth  class  of  men  who  oppose 
the  doctrine  of  a  personal  immortality  as  a  protest  against  the  burden- 
some miseries  of  individuality.  The  Gipseys  exclaimed  to  Borrow, 
"What!  is  it  not  enough  to  have  borne  the  wretchedness  of  this  life, 
that  we  must  also  endure  another?*'*  A  feeling  of  the  necessary  limita- 
tions and  suffering  exposures  of  a  finite  form  of  being  has  for  untold 
ages  harassed  the  great  nations  of  the  East  with  painful  unrest  and 
wondrous  longing.  Pantheistic  absorption — to  lose  all  imprisoning 
bounds,  and  blend  in  that  ecstatic  flood  of  Deity  which,  forever  full,  never 
ebbs  on  any  coast — has  been  equally  the  metaphysical  speculation,  the 
imaginative  dream,  and  the  passionate  desire,  of  the  Hindu  mind.  It  is 
the  basis  and  motive  of  the  most  extensive  disbelief  of  individual  im- 
mortality the  world  has  known.  "The  violence  of  fruition  in  these  foul 
puddles  of  flesh  and  blood  presently  glutteth  with  satiety,^'  and  the 
mortal  circuits  of  earth  and  time  are  a  round  of  griefs  and  pangs  from 
which  they  would  escape  into  the  impersonal  Godhead.  Sheerly  against 
this  lofty  strain  of  poetic  souls  is  that  grovelling  life  of  ignorance  which, 
dominated  by  selfish  instincts,  crawling  on  brutish  grounds,  cannot  awaken 
the  creative  force  of  spiritual  wants  slumbering  within,  nor  lift  its  head 
high  enough  out  of  the  dust  to  see  the  stars  of  a  deathless  destiny ;  and 
a  fifth  group  of  disbelievers  deny  immortality  because  their  degraded 
experience  does  not  prophesy  it.  Many  a  man  might  say,  with  Auto- 
lycus,  "For  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it.''  A  mind 
holy  and  loving,  communing  with  God  and  an  ideal  world,  "  lighted  up 
as  a  spar-grot"  with  pure  feelings  and  divine  truths,  is  mirrored  full  of 
incorporeal  shapes  of  angels,  and  aware  of  their  immaterial  disentangle- 
ment and  eternity.  A  brain  surcharged  with  fires  of  hatred,  drowsed 
with  filthy  drugs,  and  drenched  with  drunkenness,  will  teem,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  vermin  writhing  in  the  meshes  of  decaying  matter.     Cleav- 


*  The  Zlncali,  part  il.  ch.  i. 
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ing  to  evanescent  tilings,  men  feel  that  they  are  passing  away  like  leaves 
on  waves ;  filled  with  convictions  rooted  and  breathing  in  eternity,  they 
feci  that  they  shall  abide  in  serene  survival,  like  stars  above  tempests. 
Turn  from  every  obscene  sight,  curb  every  base  propensity,  obey  every 
heavenly  vision  by  assimilation  of  immortal  things,  sacred  self-deniaU 
and  toils,  dininterested  sympathies  and  hopes,  accumulate  divine  tresr 
sures  and  kindle  the  mounting  flame  of  a  divine  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  consciousness  will  crave  and  faith  behold  an  illimitable  destiny. 
Experiences  worthy  of  being  eternal  generate  faith  in  their  own  eternity. 
But  the  ignorant  and  selfish  sensualist,  whose  total  experience  is  of  th9 
earth  earthy,  who  has  no  realization  of  pure  truth,  goodness,  beauty,  is 
incapable  of  sincere  faith  in  immortal  life.  The  dormancy  of  his  higher 
powers  excludes  the  necessary  conditions  of  such  a  faith.  His  ignobls 
bodily  life  does  not  furnish  the  conscious  basis  and  prophecy  of  a  glorious 
spiritual  life,  but  shudderingly  proclaims  the  cessation  of  all  his  experience 
with  the  destruction  of  his  senses.  The  termination  of  all  the  functions 
he  knows, — ^what  else  can  it  be  but  his  virtual  annihilation  ?  When  to 
the  privative  degradations  of  an  uncultivated  and  earthy  experience, 
naturally  accompanied  by  a  passive  unbelief  in  immortality,  are  added 
the  positive  coarseness  and  guilt  of  a  thick  insensibility  and  a  wicked 
life,  aggressive  disbelief  is  quite  likely  to  arise,  the  essay  of  an  uneasy 
conscience  to  slay  what  it  feels  would  be  a  foe,  and  strangle  the  wom^ 
that  never  dies.  The  denial  springing  from  such  sources  is  refuted 
when  it  is  explained.  Its  motive  should  never  by  any  man  be  yielded 
to,  much  less  be  willingly  nourished.  It  should  be  resisted  by  i^  devout 
culture  courting  the  smiles  of  God,  by  rising  into  the  loftier  airs  of 
meditation  and  duty,  by  imaginative  sentiment  and  practical  philan- 
thropy, until  the  eternal  instinct,  long  smothered  under  sluggish  loads 
of  sense  and  sin,  reached  by  a  soliciting  warmth  from  heaven,  stirs  with 
demonstrating  vitality. 

The  lost  and  largest  assemblage  of  dissenters  from  the  prevailing 
opinion  on  this  subject  comprises  those  who  utter  their  disbelief  in  a 
future  existence  out  of  simple  loyalty  to  seeming  truth,  as  a  protest 
against  what  they  think  a  false  doctrine,  and  against  the  sophistical  and 
defective  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  propped.  It  may  be  granted 
that  the  five  preriously-named  classes  are  equally  sincere  in  their  con- 
victions, honest  assailants  of  error  and  adherents  of  truth ;  but  they 
are  actuated  by  animating  motives  of  a  various  moral  character.  In 
the  present  case,  the  ruling  motive  is  purely  a  determination,  as  Biiohner 
says,  to  stand  by  the  facts  and  to  establish  the  correct  doctrine.  The 
directest  and  clearest  way  of  giving  a  descriptive  account  of  the  active 
pliilosophical  history  of  this  class  of  disbelievers  will  be  to  follow  on 
the  lines  of  their  tracks  with  statements  and  criticisms  of  their  pro- 
cedures.*   Disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  for  man  has  planted 
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itself  upon  bold  affirmation,  and  fortified  itself  with  argumcHts  which 
may  most  conveniently  be  considered  under  five  distinct  heads. 

First  is  the  sensational  Argument  from  Appearance.  In  death  the 
Tisible  functions  cease,  the  organism  dissolves,  the  mind  disappears ; 
there  is  apparently  a  total  scattering  and  end  of  the  individual.  Tliat 
these  phenomena  should  suggest  the  thought  of  annihilation  is  inevitable ; 
to  suppose  that  they  prove  the  fact  is  absurd.  It  is  an  arrant  begging 
of  the  question ;  for  the  very  problem  is,  Does  not  an  invisible  spiritual 
entity  survive  the  visible  material  disintegration  ?  Among  the  unsound 
and  superstitious  attempts  to  prove  the  fact  of  a  future  life  is  that  founded 
on  narratives  of  ghosts,  appearances  and  visions  of  the  dead.  Dr.  Tafcl 
published  at  Tubingen  in  1853  a  volume  aiming  to  demonstrate  tlie  im- 
mortality and  personal  identity  of  the  soul  by  citation  of  ninety  cases 
of  supernatural  appearances,  extending  from  the  history  of  the  ghost 
whose  address  to  Curtius  Rufus  is  recorded  by  Tacitus,  to  the  wonderful 
story  told  by  Renatus  Luderitz  in  1837.  Such  efforts  are  worse  thati 
vain.  Their  data  are  so  explicable  in  many  cases,  and  so  inconclusive  in 
all,  that  they  quite  naturally  provoke  deeper  disbelief  and  produce  tell- 
ing retorts.  While  here  and  there  a  credulous  person  is  convinced  of  a 
future  life  by  the  asserted  appearance  of  a  spirit,  the  well-informed  psy- 
chologist refers  the  argument  to  the  laws  of  insanity  and  illusions,  and 
the  skeptic  adds  as  a  finality  his  belief  that  there  b  no  future  life,  because 
no  ghost  has  ever  come  back  to  reveal  and  certify  it.  The  argument  on 
both  sides  is  equally  futile,  and  removed  from  the  true  requisitions  of 
the  problem. 

To  the  philosophical  thinker  a  mere  appearance  is  scarcely  a  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  a  conclusion  in  accordance  with  it.  Science  and  expe- 
rience are  full  of  examplea  exposing  the  nullity  or  the  falsity  of  appear- 
anees.  The  sun  seems  to  knove  around  the  earth ;  but  truth  contradicts 
it.  We  seem  to  discern  distances  and  the  forms  of  bodies  by  direct 
sight;  but  the  truth  is  we  see  nothing  but  shades  and  colors:  all  beyond 
IS  inference  based  on  acquired  experience.  The  first  darkness  would 
seem  to  the  trembling  contemplator  absolutely  to  blot  out  the  universe ; 
but  in  truth  it  only  prevented  him  from  seeing  it.  The  first  thorough 
unconscious  sleep  would  seem  to  be  the  hopeless  destruction  of  the  soul 
in  its  perfect  oblivion.  Death  is  forever  /or  (he  firti  (hne,  shrouded  in 
the  misleading  obscurities  of  an  unknown  novelty.  Appearances  are 
often  deceitful,  yielding  obvious  clews  only  to  mistakes  and  fUlsehood^. 
They  are  always  superficial,  furnishing  no  reliable  evidence  of  the  reality. 

''Who  could  hsTe  thoaght  snch  darkiMU  toy  conceal'd 

Within  thy  bMunt)  O  Sun !    Or  who  eoald  find, 
Wbilit  fly  and  loaf  and  insect  stood  rereal'd, 

Tbat  to  inch  conntleM  orbs  tbon  uiad'st  os  blind  f 
Why  then  do  we  Mb  on  death  with  anxions  strife? 
If  liffhi  oan  Uini  deoelTe,  wterefiire  not  l(/e  f* 

When  the  body  dies,  the  mind  is  no  longer  manifested  through  it.    That 
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is  all  we  immediately  know  by  perception.  The  inference  that  the  mind 
has  therefore  ceased  to  be  at  all,  is  a  mere  supposition.  It  may  still  live 
and  act,  independently  of  the  body.  An  outside  phenomenon  can  prove 
nothing  here.  We  must  by  some  psychological  probe  pierce  to  the  core 
of  the  being  and  discern,  as  there  concealed,  the  central  interpretation 
of  truth,  or  else,  in  want  of  this,  turn  from  these  surface-shadows  and 
seek  the  solution  in  some  other  province.  Millions  of  appearances  being 
opposed  to  tlie  truth  or  inadequate  to  hint  it,  we  must  never  implicitly 
trust  their  suggestions.  What  microscope  can  reveal  the  organic  life  in 
a  kernel  of  corn,  and  show  that  through  the  decay  of  that  kernel  a  stalk 
will  spring  up  and  bear  a  thousand  kernels  more?  But  if  a  new  mental 
life  emerges  from  the  dying  form  of  man,  it  lies  in  a  spiritual  realm 
whereinto  we  have  no  instruments  to  gaze.  Every  existent  thing  has  its 
metes  and  limits.  In  fact,  the  only  final  weapon  and  fort  of  a  thing  is 
its  environing  limitation.  It  goes  into  nothing  if  that  be  taken  down, 
the  atheist  says;  into  infinity,  the  mystic  says.  The  mistake  and  diffi- 
culty lie  in  discerning  what  the  last  wall  around  the  essence  is.  **The 
universe  is  the  body  of  our  body."  The  boundary  of  our  life  is  bound- 
less life.  Schlegel  has  somewhere  asked  the  question,  '*  Is  life  in  us,  or 
are  we  in  life?"  Because  man  appears  to  be  wholly  extinguished  in 
death,  we  have  no  right  whatever  in  reason  to  conclude  that  he  really  is 
so.  The  star  which  seemed  to  set  in  the  western  grave  of  aged  and 
benighted  time,  we,  soon  coming  round  east  to  the  true  spirit^sky,  may 
discern  bright  in  the  morning  forehead  of  eternity.  There  can  be  no 
safe  reasoning  from  the  outmost  husk  and  phenomenon  of  a  thing  to 
its  inmost  essence  and  result.  And,  in  spite  of  any  possible  amount  of 
appearance,  man  himself  may  pass  distinct  and  whole  into  another  sphere 
of  being  when  his  flesh  falls  to  dust.  That  science  should  search  in 
vain  with  her  finest  glasses  to  discern  a  royal  occupant  reigning  in  the 
purple-chambered  palace  of  the  heart,  or  to  trace  any  such  mysterious 
tenant  departing  in  sudden  horror  from  the  crushed  and  bleeding  bouse 
of  life,  belongs  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  subject ;  for  spirit  can 
only  be  spiritually  discerned.  As  well  might  you  seek  to  smell  a  color, 
or  taste  a  sound,  tie  a  knot  of  water,  or  braid  a  cord  of  wind. 

Next  comes  the  abstract  Argument  from  Speculative  Philosophy. 
Under  this  head  are  to  be  included  all  those  theories  which  deny  the 
soul  to  be  a  spiritual  entity,  but  reduce  it  to  an  atomic  arrangement,  or  a 
dependent  attribute,  or  a  process  of  action.  Heracleitus  held  that  the 
soul  was  fire :  of  course,  when  the  fuel  was  exhausted  the  fire  would  go 
out.  Thales  taught  that  it  was  water:  this  might  all  evaporate  away. 
Anaximencs  afifirmed  that  it  was  air,  of  which  all  things  were'  formed  by 
rarefaction  and  condensation:  on  such  a  supposition  it  could  have  no 
permanent  personal  identity.  Critias  said  it  was  blood:  this  might  de- 
generate and  lose  its  nature,  or  be  poured  out  on  the  ground.  Leucippus 
maintained  that  it  was  a  peculiar  concourse  of  atoms:  as  these  came 
together,  so  they  might  fly  apart  and  there  be  an  end  of  what  they 
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formed.  The  followers  of  Aristotle  asserted  that  it  was  a  fifth  unknown 
substance,  with  properties  of  its  own,  unlike  those  of  fire,  air,  water, 
and  earth.  This  might  be  mortal  or  immortal:  there  was  nothing  de- 
cisive in  the  conception  or  the  defining  terms  to  prove  which  it  was. 
Accordingly,  the  Peripatetic  school  has  always  been  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  from  the  time  of  its  founder's 
immediate  disciples  to  this  day.  It  cannot  be  clearly  shown  what  the 
mighty  Stagyrit«*s  own  opinion  really  was. 

Speculative  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  like  the  foregoing, 
when  advanced  as  arguments  to  establish  its  proper  mortality,  are  destitute 
of  force,  because  they  are  gratuitous  assumptions.  They  are  not  generaliza- 
tions based  on  careful  induction  of  facts ;  they  are  only  arbitrary  hypotheses. 
Furthermore,  they  are  inconsistent  both  with  the  facts  and  phenomena 
of  experience.  Mind  cannot  fairly  be  brought  into  the  category  of  the 
material  elements ;  for  it  has  properties  and  performs  functions  emphati- 
cally distinguishing  it  from  every  thing  else,  placing  it  in  a  rank  by  itself, 
with  exclusive  predicates  of  its  own.  Can  fire  think  ?  Can  water  will  ? 
Can  air  feel?  Can  blood  see?  Can  a  mathematical  number  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  good  and  evil?  Can  earth  be  jealous  of  a  rival  and 
loyal  to  a  duty?  Can  a  ganglion  solve  a  problem  in  Euclid  or  under- 
stand the  Theodic6e  of  Leibnitz?  It  is  absurd  to  confound  things  so  dis- 
tinct. Mind  is  mind,  and  matter  is  matter;  and  though  we  are  now  con- 
sciously acquainted  with  them  only  in  their  correlation,  yet  there  is  as 
much  reason  for  supposing  that  the  former  survives  the  close  of  that 
correlation  as  for  supposing  that  the  latter  does.  True,  w^e  perceive  the 
material  remaining  and  do  not  perceive  the  spirit.  Yes;  but  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  two  is  exactly  this,  that  one  is  appreciable  by  the 
senses,  while  the  other  transcends  and  bafiflcs  them.  It  is  absolutely  in- 
conceivable in  imagination,  wholly  incredible  to  reason,  intrinsically 
nonsensical  every  way,  that  a  shifting  concourse  of  atoms,  a  plastic 
arrangement  of  particles,  a  regular  succession  of  galvanic  shocks,  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  nervous  currents,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort,  should  con- 
stitute the  reality  of  a  human  soul,  the  process  of  a  human  life,  the 
accumulated  treasures  of  a  human  experience,  all  preserved  at  command 
and  traversed  by  the  moral  lines  of  personal  identity.  The  things  lie  in 
different  spheres  and  are  full  of  incommunicable  contrasts.  However 
numerously  and  intimately  correlated  the  physical  and  psychical  con- 
stituents of  man  are,  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  know  any  thing  about  them,  they 
are  steeply  opposed  to  each  other  both  in  essence  and  function.  Otherwise 
consciousness  is  mendacious  and  language  is  unmeaning.  A  recent  able 
author  speaks  of  **  that  congeries  of  organs  whose  union  forms  the  brain 
and  whose  action  constitutes  the  mind.*^^^  The  mind,  then,  is  an  action !  Can 
an  action  love  and  hate,  choose  and  resolve,  rejoice  and  grieve,  remember, 
repent,  and  pray?     Is  not  an  agent  necessary  for  an-  action?    All  such 
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speculative  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  soul  as  make  it  purely  pheno- 
menal are  to  be  offset,  if  they  can  be,  by  the  view  which  exhibits  the 
personal  ego  or  conscious  selfhood  of  the  soul,  not  as  an  empty  spot  in 
which  a  swarm  of  relations  centre  as  their  goal-point,  but  as  an  indestruc- 
tible monad,  the  innermost  and  substantial  essence  and  cause  of  the 
organization,  the  self-apprehending  and  unchangeable  axis  of  all  think* 
ing  and  acting.  Some  of  the  most  free,  acute,  learned,  wise,  and  power- 
ful thinkers  of  the  world  have  been  champions  of  this  doctrine ;  espe- 
cially among  the  moderns  may  be  named  Leibnits,  Herbart,  Goethe,  and 
Hartenstein.  Jacobi  most  earnestly  maintained  it  both  against  Men- 
delssohn and  against  Fichte. 

That  the  mind  is  a  substantial  entity,  and  therefore  may  be  conceived 
as  immortal, — that  it  is  not  a  mere  functional  operation  accompanying 
the  organic  life,  a  phantom  pixx^ession  of  conscious  states  filing  off  on 
the  stage  of  the  cerebrum  **in  a  dead  march  of  mere  effects," — that  it  is 
not,  as  old  Aristoxenus  dreamed,  merely  a  harmony  resulting  from  the 
form  and  nature  of  the  body  in  the  same  way  that  a  tune  springs  from 
the  consenting  motions  of  a  musical  instrument, — seems  to  be  shown 
by  facts  of  which  we  have  direct  knowledge  in  consciousness.  We 
think  that  the  mind  is  an  independent  force,  dealing  with  intellectual 
products,  weighing  opposing  motives,  estimating  moral  qualities,  resisting 
some  tendencies,  strengthening  others,  forming  resolves,  deciding  upon 
its  own  course  of  action  and  carrying  out  its  chosen  designs  accordingly. 
If  the  soul  were  a  mere  process,  it  could  not  pause  in  mid-career,  select 
from  the  mass  of  possible  considerations  those  adapted  to  suppress  a  base 
passion  or  to  kindle  a  generous  sentiment,  deliberately  balance  rival 
solicitations,  and,  when  fully  satisfied,  proceed.  Yet  all  this  it  is  con- 
stantly doing.  So,  if  the  soul  were  but  a  harmony,  it  would  give  no 
sounds  contrary  to  the  affections  of  the  lyre  it  comes  from.  But  actually 
it  resists  the  parts  of  the  instrument  from  which  they  say  it  subaista, 
exercising  dominion  over  them,  punishing  some,  persuading  others,  and 
ruling  the  desires,  angers,  and  fears,  as  if  itself  of  a  different  nature." 
Until  an  organ  is  seen  to  blow  its  own  bellows,  mend  its  shattered  keys, 
move  its  pedals,  and  play,  with  no  foreign  aid,  **I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,"  or  a  violin  tunes  up  its  discordant  strings  and  wields  its 
bow  in  a  spontaneous  performance  of  the  Carnival,  showing  us  every 
Cremona  as  its  own  Paganini,  we  may,  despite  the  conceits  of  speculative 
disbelief,  hold  that  the  mind  is  a  dynamic  personal  entity.  That  thought 
is  the  very  '*  latch-string  of  a  new  world's  wicket." 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  fanciful  Argument  from  Analogy.  The  keen 
champions  of  disbelief,  with  their  athletic  agility  of  dialectics,  have  made 
terrible  havoc  among  the  troops  of  poetic  arguments  from  resemblance, 
drawn  up  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  They  have  exposed 
the  feebleness  of  the  argument  for  our  immortality  from  the  wonderful 
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workmanBhip  and  coetliiiees  of  human  nature,  on  Uie  ground  that  what 
raqaires  the  moBt  pains  and  displays  the  most  skill  and  genius  in  its  pro- 
duction is  the  most  lovingly  preserved.  For  God  organizes  the  mind  of 
a  man  just  as  easily  as  he  constructs  the  geometry  of  a  diamond.  His 
omnipotent  attributes  are  no  more  enlisted  in  the  creation  of  the  in- 
telligence of  an  elephant  or  the  gratitude  of  a  soul  than  they  are  in  the 
fabrication  of  the  wing  of  a  gnat  or  the  fragrance  of  a  flower.  Infinite 
wisdom  and  power  are  equally  implied  in  each  and  in  all.  They  have 
shown  the  gross  defectiveness  of  the  comparison  of  the  butterfly  and 
psyche.  The  butterfly,  lying  in  the  caterpillar  neatly  folded  up  like  a 
flower  in  the  bud,  in  due  time  comes  forth.  It  is  a  material  develop- 
ment, open  to  the  senses, — a  common  demonstration  to  sensible  expe- 
rience. The  disengagement  of  a  spirit  from  a  fleslily  encasement,  on  the 
odier  hand,  is  a  pure  hypothesis  wholly  removed  from  sensible  appre- 
henaion.  There  id  no  parallel  in  the  cases.  So  the  ridiculousness  has 
been  made  evident  of  Plato's  famous  analogical  argument  that  by  a 
general  law  of  nature  all  things  are  produced  contraries  from  contraries; 
warmth  dies  into  the  life  of  cold,  and  lives  out  of  the  death  of  cold; 
Bight  is  bom  from  the  death  of  day,  and  day  is  bom  from  the  death  of 
night;  and  thus  everywhere  death  springs  from  life,  and  life  from  death.*' 
The  whole  comparieon,  considered  as  evidence  of  human  immortality, 
is  baseless  and  full  of  astonishing  sophistry.  When  one  hemisphere  of 
tba  earth  is  turned  away  from  the  sun,  it  is  night  there;  when  it  is  turned 
towards  the  sun,  it  is  day  again.  To  this  state  of  facts— this  revolving  suo- 
oemon — there  i?  obviously  no  parallelism  whatever  in  the  two  phenome- 
nal phases  of  man,  life  and  death,  whereof  one  finishes  its  course  and 
then  the  other  seems  fixed  forever.  In  like  manner,  when  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor," after  the  example  of  many  others,  especially  of  old  Licetus,  argues 
soberly,  as  he  does  in  a  letter  to  Evelyn,  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
from  the  analogy  of  lamps  burning  in  tombs  for  centuries  with  no  waste 
of  matter,  there  is  no  apposite  and  valid  similarity,  even  if  the  instances 
were  not  a  childish  fable.  An  equally  baseless  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  an  independent  spiritual  body  within  the  material  body,  to  be 
extricated  from  the  flesh  at  death  and  to  survive  in  the  same  form  and 
dimensions,  we  recollect  having  seen  in  a  work  by  a  Swedenborgian 
author.^^  He  reasons  that  when  a  person  who  has  suffered  amputa- 
tion feels  the  lost  limb  as  vividly  as  ever  before,  the  phenomenon  is 
palpable  proof  of  a  spirit-limb  remaining  while  the  fleshly  one  is  gonel 
Of  course,  the  simple  physiological  explanation  is  that  the  mind  instinct- 
ively refers  the  sensations  brought  in  by  the  severed  nerves  to  the  points 
where,  by  inveterate  custom,  it  has  hitherto  learned  to  trace  their  origina- 
tion. The  report  being  the  same,  it  is  naturally  attributed  to  the  same 
source. 

u  Crawford,  On  the  rbsedon  of  Plato. 
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But  those  skeptics  who  have  mercilessly  exposed  these  fallacious  argth 
ments  from  analogy  have  themselves  reasoned  in  the  same  way  as 
fallaciously  and  as  often.  When  individual  life  leaves  the  physical  man, 
say  they,  cosmical  life  immediately  enters  the  corpse  and  restores  it  to 
the  general  stock  of  nature ;  so  when  personal  consciousness  deserts  the 
psychical  man,  the  universal  spirit  resumes  the  dissolving  soul.  When 
certain  conditions  meet,  a  human  soul  is  formed, — a  gyrating  current  of 
thought,  or  a  vortex  of  force:  soon  some  accident  or  a  spent  impulse 
breaks  the  eddy,  and  the  individual  subsides  like  a  whirl  in  the  air  or  a 
water-spout  in  the  sea.  When  the  spirit-fuel  of  life  is  exhausted,  man 
goes  out  as  an  extinguished  candle.  lie  ceases  like  a  tone  from  a  broken 
harp-string.  All  these  analogies  are  vitiated  by  radical  unlikeness  between 
the  things  compared.  As  arguments  they  are  perfectly  worthless,  being 
spoiled  by  essential  differences  in  the  cases.  Wherein  there  is  a  similarity 
it  falls  short  of  the  vital  point.  There  is  no  justice  in  the  conception 
of  man  as  a  momentary  gyre  of  individual  consciousness  drawn  from  the 
universal  sea  by  a  sun-burst  of  the  Spirit.  Ho  is  a  self-ruling  intelli- 
gence, using  a  dependent  organism  for  his  own  ends,  comprehending  his 
own  destiny,  successively  developing  its  conditions  and  acquiring  the 
materials  for  occupying  and  improving  them,  with  a  prevision  of  eternity. 
A  flower  may  just  as  well  perish  as  live,  a  musical  sound  cease  as  con- 
tinue, a  lamp  be  put  out  as  burn  on:  they  know  not  the  difference. 
Not  so  with  the  soul  of  man.  We  here  overpass  a  discrete  degree  and 
enter  upon  a  subject  within  another  circle  of  categories.  Let  the  rash 
rcasoner  who  madly  tries  conclusions  on  a  matter  of  such  infinite  pith 
and  moment,  with  data  so  inapt  and  poor,  pause  in  sacred  horror  before, 

having  first 

**  Pat  oDt  the  light,  he  then— put«  out  thi  uobtI" 

There  are  peculiarities  in  the  soul  removing  it  out  of  the  range  of  physi- 
cal combinations  and  making  a  distinct  destiny  fairly  predicable  of  it. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  a  self-contained  will,  intelligent  of  imm»> 
terial  verities  and  perhaps  transcendent  of  space  and  time,  how  burlesque 
is  the  terror  of  tlie  ancient  corpuscular  theorists  lest  the  feebly-cohering 
soul,  on  leaving  the  body,  especially  if  death  happened  during  a  storm, 
would  be  blown  in  pieces  all  abroad!  Socrates,  in  the  Pha^o,  has  a 
hearty  laugh  over  this ;  but  Lucretius  seriously  urges  it.^  The  answer 
to  the  skeptical  reasoning  from  analogy  is  double  First,  the  lines  of 
partial  correspondence  which  visibly  terminate  within  our  tangible  reach 
can  teach  nothing  as  to  the  termination  of  other  lines  which  lead  out  of 
sight  and  disappear  in  a  spiritual  region.  An  organized  material  form — for 
instance,  a  tree — is  fatally  limited:  else  it  would  finally  fill  and  exhaust 
the  earth.  But  no  such  limiting  necessity  can  be  predicated  of  mmd. 
Secondly,  as  far  as  there  is  genuine  analogy,  its  implications  are  much 
stronger  in  favor  of  immortality  than  against  it.     Matter,  whose  essence 
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is  materiality,  survives  all  apprehensible  changes ;  spirit,  whose  essence  is 
spirituality,  should  do  the  same. 

Another  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  masked  in  the  nega- 
tiT»  Axgument  from  Ignorance.  We  do  not  know  how  we  shall  live 
again ;  we  are  unable  U>  construct  the  conditions  and  explain  the  details 
of  a  spiritual  state  of  existence ;  and  therefore,  it  is  said,  we  should  of 
right  conclude  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  The  proposition  is  not 
usually  stated  so  blankly ;  but  it  really  amounts  to  that.  The  Epicureans 
say,  as  a  tree  cannot  exist  in  the  sky,  nor  clouds  in  the  ocean,  nor  fishes 
in  the  meadow,  nor  water  in  stone,  thus  the  mind  cannot  exist  apart 
from  the  nerves  and  the  blood.  This  style  of  reasoning  is  a  bold  begging 
of  the  question.  Our  present  experience  is  vacant  of  any  specific  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions,  methods,  and  contents  of  a  life  it  has  not  yet 
experienced:  therefore  there  is  no  such  life.  Innumerable  millions  of 
facts  beyond  our  present  knowledge  unquestionably  exist.  It  is  not  in 
any  way  difficult  to  conceive  that  innumerable  millions  of  experiences 
and  problems  now  defying  and  eluding  our  utmost  powers  may  hereafter 
fall  within  our  comprehension  and  be  easily  solved.  Will  you  accept 
the  horizon  of  your  mind  as  the  limit  of  the  universe?  In  the  present, 
experience  must  be  confined  within  its  own  boundaries  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  If  an  embryo  were  endowed  with  a  developed  reasoning 
consciousness,  it  could  not  construct  any  intelligible  theory  of  the  world 
and  life  into  which  it  was  destined  soon  to  emerge.  But  it  would 
surely  be  bad  logic  to  infer,  because  the  embiyo  could  not,  from  want  of 
materials  within  its  experience,  ascertain  the  how,  the  when,  the  where, 
and  the  what,  of  the  life  awaiting  it,  that  there  was  no  other  life  reserved 
for  it.  An  acorn  buried  and  sprouting  in  the  dark  mould,  if  endowed 
with  intelligent  consciousness,  could  not  know  any  definite  particulars 
of  its  maturer  life  yet  to  be  in  the  upper  light  and  air,  with  cattle  in  its 
shade  and  singing-birds  in  its  branches.  Ignorance  is  not  a  ground  of 
argument,  only  of  modest  suspense.  We  can  only  reason  from  what  we 
know.  And  the  wondrous  mysteries  or  natural  miracles  with  which 
science  abounds,  myriads  of  truths  transcending  all  fictions,  melt  and 
remove  from  the  path  of  faith  every  supposed  difficulty.  Any  quantity 
of  facts  have  been  scientifically  established  as  real  which  are  intrinsically 
far  more  strange  and  baffling  to  belief  than  the  assertion  of  our  immor- 
tality is.  Indeed,  "there  is  no  more  mystery  in  the  mind  living  forever 
in  the  future  than  in  its  having  been  kept  out  of  life  through  a. past 
eternity.  The  authentic  wonder  is  the  fact  of  the  transition  having  been 
made  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  far  more  incredible  that,  from 
not  having  been,  we  are,  than  that,  from  actual  beipg,  we  shall  continue 
to  be."» 

The  unbounded  possibilities  of  life  suggested  by  science  and  open  to 
imagination  furnbh  sufficient  reply  to  the  objection  that  we  cannot  con* 
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Oeivo  the  precise  causes  and  modes  of  a  Aiture  state.  Uad  one  little  pari 
ticular  been  different  in  the  structure  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  radiation  and 
media  of  light,  we  should  never  have  seen  the  stars !  We  should  have 
supposed  this  globe  the  whole  of  creation.  So  some  slightest  integument 
or  hindering  condition  may  now  be  hiding  from  us  the  sublime  reality 
and  arrangements  of  immortality  which  in  death's  disenveloping  hour 
are  to  bui*st  into  our  vision  as  the  stellar  hemisphere  through  the  night. 
Shut  up  now  to  one  form  of  being  and  one  method  of  experience,  how 
can  we  expect  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  other  and  future  forms  and 
methods  of  being  and  experience?  It  is  a  contradiction  to  ask  it.  Bui 
the  soul  is  warranted  in  having  faith,  like  a  buried  mustard-seed  which 
shall  yet  mount  into  its  future  life.  A  sevenfold  denser  mystery  and  a 
seven-times  narrower  ignorance  would  bring  no  real  argument  against  the 
survival  of  the  soul.  For  in  an  omnipotent  infinitude  of  possibilities 
one  line  of  ignorance  cannot  exhaust  the  avenues  and  capacities  of  being. 
Escaping  the  flesh,  we  may  soar  into  heaven 

"  Upon  etheraal  wlngH,  whoM  wty 
Lies  throng^  an  element  ao  fraught 
With  living  Mind  that,  as  (be/  play. 
Their  ererj  moTement  i«  a  thought** 

Ignorance  of  the  scientific  method  avails  nothing  against  moral  proofs 
of  the  fact.  The  physiologist  studying  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  the 
anatomist  dissecting  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  could  never  tell  thai 
man  is  capable  of  sentiment,  faith,  and  logic.  No  stethoscope  can  dis* 
cern  the  sound  of  an  expectation,  and  no  scalpel  can  lay  bare  a  dream; 
yet  there  are  expectations  and  dreams.  No  metaphysical  glass  can  detect^ 
no  prognosis  foresee,  the  death  of  the  soul  with  the  dissolution  of  its 
organs :  on  empirical  grounds,  the  assertion  of  it  is  therefore  unwarranted. 
But  though  no  amount  of  obscurity  enveloping  the  subject^  no  extent 
of  ignorance  disabling  us  now  to  grasp  the  secret,  is  a  legitimate  basis  of 
disbelief,  yet  actually,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  in  multitudes  of  instances^ 
the  effectual  cause  of  disbelief  in.  immortality  is  the  impossibility  of 
vividly  conceiving  its  conditions  and  scenery ;  "  for,"  as  one  of  the  subtlest 
of  thinkers  has  remarked,  ''however  far  faith  may  go  beyond  experience, 
it  must  always  be  chained  down  by  it  at  a  distance.''  But  if  there  are 
good  grounds  for  anticipating  another  life,  then  man  should  confide  in  it, 
no  matter  how  incompetent  he  is  to  construct  its  theatre  and  foresee  its 
career.  A  hundred  years  ago,  one  might  have  scouted  the  statement  that 
the  most  fearful  surgical  operations  would  be  performed  without  inflict 
ing  pain,  because  it  was  impossible  to  see  how  it  could  be  done.  Or  if  a 
X)er8on  had  been  informed  that  two  men,  one  in  Europe  and  one  in 
America,  should  converse  in  lightning  athwart  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic, 
he  might  have  rejected  it  as  an  absurdity,  because  he  could  not  conceive 
the  mode.  If  destined  to  a  future  life,  all  we  could  reasonably  expect  to 
know  of  it  now  would  be  through  hinting  germs  and  mystic  presentiments 
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of  it.    And  these  we  do  experience  to  the  fullest  extent :  their 
lees  prophecies  are  everywhere  with  us,— 

"  Blank  mingiriDga  of  a  creators 
Iforing  about  in  worlds  not  realiied." 

The  last  weapon  of  disbelief  in  a  future  life  is  the  Scientific  Argument 
from  Materialism.  Lucretius  says,  ''There  is  nothing  in  the  universe 
but  bodies  and  the  properties  of  bodies.''  This  is  a  characteristic  example 
of  the  method  of  the  materialists:  to  assume,  as  an  unquestionable 
postulate,  the  very  point  in  debate,  and  that,  too,  in  defiance  of  the  in* 
telligent  instincts  of  consciousness  which  compel  every  unsophisticated 
person  to  acknowledge  the  simultaneous  existence  of  mind  and  matter 
as  two  correlated  yet  distinct  realities.  The  better  statement  would  be, 
There  is  nothing  in  the  universe  but  forces  and  the  relations  of  forces. 
For,  while  we  know  ourselves  in  immediate  self-consciousness,  as  per- 
sonal intelligences  perceiving,  willing,  and  acting,  all  we  know  of  an  out- 
ward world  is  the  effects  produced  on  us  by  its  forces.  Certainly,  the 
powers  of  the  universe  can  never  be  lost  from  the  universe.  Therefore 
if  our  souls  are,  as  consciousness  declares,  causes,  and  not  mere  phe- 
nomena, they  are  immortal.  To  ignore  either  factor  in  the  pro>>lem  of 
life,  the  material  substratum  or  the  dynamic  agent,  is  mere  narrowness 
and  blindness. 

But  the  unbelieving  naturalist  argues  that  the  total  man  is  a  product 
of  organization,  and  therefore  that  with  the  dissolution  of  the  living 
combination  of  organs  all  is  over.  Matter  is  the  marriage-bed  and  grave 
of  soul.  Priestley  says.  "  The  principle  of  thought  no  more  belongs  to 
substance  distinct  from  body  than  the  principle  of  sound  belongs  to  sub- 
stance distinct  from  bell.-"  There  is  no  relevancy  in  the  comparison, 
because  the  things  are  wholly  unlike.  Thought  is  not,  as  Hartley's 
theory  avowed  it  was,  a  vibration  of  a  cerebral  nerve,  as  sound  is  a  vibra- 
tion of  a  sonorous  body ;  for  how  could  these  vibrations  be  accumulated 
in  memory  as  our  mental  experiences  are?  When  a  material  vibration 
ends,  it  has  gone  forever;  but  thoughts  are  stored  up  and  preserved.  A 
hypothetical  simile,  like  that  just  cited  from  Priestley,  is  not  a  cogent 
argument.  It  is  false  science  thus  to  limit  the  modes  of  being  to  what 
lies  within  our  present  empirical  knowledge.  Is  it  not  pure  prcjiumptu- 
ousness  to  affirm  that  the  creative  power  of  Almighty  God  is  shut  up  so 
that  intelligent  creatures  can  only  exist  in  forms  of  flesh?  When  a 
recent  materialist  makes  the  assertion,  '*  The  thinking  man  is  the  sum 
of  his  senses,"  it  is  manifest  that  he  goes  beyond  the  data,  assuming  what 
should  be  proved,  and  confounding  the  instruments  and  material  with  the 
workman.  It  is  as  if  one  should  say,  "A  working  cotton-manufactory  is 
the  sum  of  its  machines,"  excluding  the  persons  by  whose  guiding  over- 
sight all  is  done.  Plainly,  it  may  bo  granted  that  all  which  man  knows  is 
brought  in  through  the  door  of  the  senses,  without  allowing  the  same 
of  all  that  man  is.    We  have  no  warrant  for  pronouncing  the  identical 
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coextcnflivencss  of  what  man  learns  to  know  and  what  he  is  created  to 
be.  The  very  proposition,  man  knows  something,  presupposes  tliree 
things,  a  subject,  an  act,  and  an  object.  Whether  the  three  exist  and 
perish  together  or  not  is  matter  for  discussion,  and  not  fairly  to  be  settled 
by  forcibly  lumping  the  heterogeneous  three  into  homogeneous  unity. 

In  the  present  state  of  science  it  must  be  confessed  that  all  kinds  of 
physi(!al  force — whether  mechanical,  cheniicid,  vital,  or  nervous — are 
drawn  more  or  less  directly  from  the  sun,  the  material  reservoir  of  power 
for  our  solar  system.  This  must  be  admitted, — although  some  recent 
materialists  have  pushed  the  doctrine  so  far  that  they  may  be  called  the 
Parsees  of  the  West.  Whenever  the  proper  conditions  for  an  animate 
being  are  furnished,  a  force  derived  from  the  sun  lifts  matter  from  its 
stable  equilibrium  to  the  level  of  organic  existence.  In  due  season,  from 
its  wavering  life-struggle  there,  it  decays  back  to  the  deep  rest  of  insen- 
sate earth.^^  This  is  a  truth  throughout  the  organic  realm,  from  the 
bulb  of  a  sea-weed  to  the  brain  of  a  Cflssar.  So  much  cannot  be  denied. 
Every  organism  constantly  receives  from  the  universe  food  and  force, 
and  as  constantly  restores  in  other  forms  the  material  and  dynamical 
equivalents  of  what  it  receives,  and  finally  itself  goes  to  the  sources 
whence  it  came.  But  the  affirmation  of  this  for  all  within  the  physical 
realm  is  not  the  admission  of  it  for  what  8ul>8ists  in  an  immeasurably 
higlier  rank  and  totally  different  realm.  Entering  the  psychical  sphere, 
where  we  deal  with  a  new,  distinct  order  of  realities, — not  impenetrability, 
weight,  extension,  but  thought,  affection,  will, — why  may  not  this  province 
contain  eternities,  even  though  the  other  holds  only  mortalities?  It  is  a 
question  to  bo  examined  on  its  own  grounds,  not  to  be  put  aside  with 
a  foregone  conclusion.  In  nature  the  cause  endures  under  all  evanes- 
cent changes,  and  survives  all  phenomenal  beginnings  and  endings:  so 
in  spirit  the  causal  personality,  if  there  be  one,  may  outlast  all  the  shift- 
ing currents  of  the  outward  phenomena  in  endless  persistence.  Of  course, 
the  manifestation  of  the  mind  through  the  senses  must  cease  when  the 
senses  no  longer  remain.  The  essence  of  the  controversy,  then,  is  exactly 
this :  Is  the  mind  an  entity  ?  or  is  it  a  collection  of  functions  ?  If  the 
soul  be  a  substantial  force,  it  is  immortal.  If  it  be  a  phenomenal 
resultant,  it  ceases  at  death. 

A  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  immediately  occurs.  If  the  psychical  totality 
of  man  consists  of  states  of  feeling,  modes  of  volition,  and  powers  of 
thought,  not  necessitating  any  spiritual  entity  in  which  they  inhere, 
then,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  physical  totality  of  man  consists  of 
states  of  nutrition,  modes  of  absorption,  and  powers  of  change,  implying 
no  body  in  which  tliese  processes  are  effectuated!  Qualities  cannot  exist 
without  a  subject;  and  just  as  physical  attributes  involve  a  body,  spiritual 
attributes  involve  a  mind.  And,  if  a  mental  entity  be  admitted,  its  death 
or  cessation  with  that  of  its  outer  dress  or  case  is  not  a  fair  inference,  but 
needs  appropriate  evidence. 


IT  Molatchott,  Licht  and  Leben. 
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'  The  soul  of  a  man  has  been  defined  as  the  sum  of  his  ideas,  an  idea 
being  a  state  of  the  consciousness.  But  the  essence  of  mind  must  be  the 
common  ground  and  element  of  all  different  states  of  consciousness.  What 
is  that  common  ground  and  element  but  the  presence  of  a  percipient 
Tolitional  force,  whether  manifested  or  unmanifested,  still  there  ?  That  is 
the  germinal  core  of  our  mental  being,  integrating  and  holding  in  continu- 
ous identity  all  the  phenomenal  fluctuations  of  consciousness.  It  is  clear 
that  any  other  representation  seems  inconsistent  with  the  most  central 
and  vivid  facts  of  our  knowledge.  In  illustration  of  this,  let  us  see  how 
every  materialistic  exposition  omits  utterly,  or  fails  to  account  for,  the 
snost  essential  element,  the  solitary  and  crowning  peculiarity,  of  the 
case.  For  example,  it  is  said  that  thought  or  consciousness  is  a  phe- 
nomenal process  of  changes  sustained  in  the  brain  by  a  correlation  of 
forces,  just  as  the  rainbow  appears,  but  has  no  ontological  subsistence  of 
its  own:  the  continuous  spectrum  hangs  steady  on  the  ceaselessly- 
renewed,  substratum  of  the  moving  mist-rack  and  the  falling  rain.  But 
the  comparison  is  absolutely  inapplicable,  because  the  deepest  ground- 
principle  of  the  mind  is  wanting  in  the  rainbow, — namely,  conscious  and 
continuous  identity  holding  in  each  present  moment  all  the  changes  of 
the  past  moments.  If  the  rainbow  were  gifted  with  consciousness,  it 
could  not  preserve  its  personal  identity,  but  merely  it^  phenomenal 
identity,  for  any  two  successive  moments,  since  its  whole  being  would 
consist  of  an  untied  succession  of  states. 

Traversing  the  body  from  its  extreme  tissues  to  the  gray  vesicular  sub- 
stance composing  the  spinal  cord  and  covering  the  surface  and  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain,  are  two  sets  of  white,  fibrous  nerves.     One  set,  the 
afferents,  bring  in  sensation,  all  kinds  of  tidings,  from  the  out-world  of 
matter.     The  other  set,  the  efferents,  carry  out  volition,  all  kinds  of 
decrees,  from  the  in-world  of  mind.     Without  an  afferent  nene  no  in- 
fluence of  the  world  can  reach  the  mind ;  and  without  an  efferent  nerve 
no  conclusion  of  the  mind  can  reach  the  world.     As  we  are  now  consti- 
tuted, this  machinery  is  necessary  for  the  intercommunication  of  the 
mind  and  the  material  universe.     But  if  there  be  something  in  the  case 
besides  live  machinery  and  crossing  telegrams, — if  there  be  a  monarch- 
mind  inaccessible  to  the  vulgar  crowd  of  things  and  only  conversing  with 
them  through  the  internuncial  nerves, — that  spirit-entity  may  itself  be 
capable  of  existing  forever  in  an  ideal  universe  and  of  communing  tliere 
face  to  face  with  its  own  kingly  lineage  and  brood.     And  we  maintain 
that  the  account  of  the  phenomena  is  grossly  defective,  and  that  the 
phenomena  themselves  are  palpably  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  sup- 
position of  such  an  entity,  which  uses  the  organism  but  is  not  the  organ- 
ism itself  nor  a  function  of  it.     "Ideas,"  one  materialist  teaches,  **are 
transformed  sensations.''     Yes;  but  that  does  not  supersede  a  Iranxform- 
tn^mind.     There  must  be  a  force  to  produce  the  transformations.     •*The 
phenomena  of  mind,''  says  another,  ''consist  in  a  succession  of  states 
of  consciousness/'     Yes;  but  what  is  it  that  presides  over,  takes  up,  and 
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preserves  this  succession?  The  phenomena  of  the  mind  are  not  the 
mind  itself.  **The  actions  of  the  mind  are  the  functions  of  the  cere- 
brum/' adds  a  third.  Yes;  but  the  inquiry  is,  what  it  the  mind  itself? 
not,  wliat  are  its  acts?  The  admission  of  the  gray  nerve-cells  of  Uie  brain, 
as  the  material  substratum  through  which  sensations  are  receiTed  and 
volitions  returned,  does  not  exclude  the  necessity  of  a  dynamical  cause 
for  the  metamorphosing  phenomenon.  That  cause  must  be  free  and 
intelligent,  because  the  products  of  its  action,  as  well  as  its  accompany- 
ing consciousness,  are  marked  by  freedom  and  intelligence.  For 
example,  wlien  a  cylindrical  and  fibrous  porter  deposits  his  sensitive 
burden  in  the  vesicular  and  cineritious  substance,  something  examines 
it,  tests  its  import,  reflects  on  what  shall  be  done,  forms  an  intelligent 
resolution,  and  commands  another  porter  to  bear  the  dynamic  load 
forth.  The  reflective  and  determining  something  that  does  this  is  the 
mind.  Thus,  by  the  fact  of  an  indissoluble  dynamic  will,  is  the  broad 
lineal  ex(>erience  of  man  grasped  and  kept  from  dissipating  into 
crumbled  psychical  states,  as  when  the  dead  kings  of  ancient  India 
were  burned  their  corpses  were  wrapped  in  asbestos  shrotlds  to  hold  the 
ashes  together. 

The  flame  of  a  burnt-out  candle  twinkling  in  the  socket  is  not  numeri- 
cally the  same  with  that  which  appeared  when  it  was  first  lighted ;  nor 
is  a  river  at  any  two  periods  numerically  the  same.  Different  particles 
constantly  feed  an  ever-renewed  flame  or  stream,  just  like  the  former  but 
never  the  same.  A  totally  new  element  appears  when  we  contemplate 
mind.  Here,  although  the  whole  molecular  substance  of  the  visible 
organism  is  in  perpetual  flux,  the  same  conscious  personality  persists 
through  all,  growing  ever  richer  in  an  accumulating  possession  of  past 
experiences  still  held  in  living  command.  The  Arethusa  of  identity 
threads  the  blending  states  of  consciousness,  and,  passing  the  ocean-bed 
of  death,  may  emerge  in  some  morning  fount  of  immortality.  A  photo- 
graphic image  impressed  on  suitable  paper  and  then  obliterated  is  restored 
by  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  mercury.  But  if  an  indefinite  number  of 
impressions  were  superimposed  on  the  same  paper,  could  the  fumes  of 
mercury  restore  any  one  called  for  at  random?  Yet  man's  memory  is  a 
plate  with  a  hundred  millions  of  impressions  all  cleanly  presen'ed,  and 
he  can  at  will  select  and  evoke  the  one  he  wants.  No  conceivable  rela- 
tionship of  materialistic  forces  can  account  for  the  facts  of  this  miracu- 
lous daguerreotype-plate  of  experience,  and  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
call  out  into  solitary  conspicuousness  a  desired  picture  which  has  forty- 
nine  million  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  latent  pictures  lying  above  it,  and  fifty  millions  below  it. 
It  has  been  said  that  "  the  impressions  on  the  brain,  whether  perceptions 
or  intellections,  are  fixed  and  retained  through  the  exactness  of  assimila- 
tion. As  the  mind  took  cognizance  of  the  change  made  by  the  first  im- 
pression of  an  object  acting  on  the  brain  through  the  sense-organs,  so 
afterwards  it  recognises  the  likeness  of  that  change  in  the  parts  inserted 
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by  the  nutritive  process.""  This  passage  implies  that  the  mind  is  an 
agent,  not  a  phenomenon ;  and  it  describes  some  of  the  machinery  with 
which  the  mind  works,  not  the  essence  of  the  mind  itself.  Its  doctrine 
does  not  destroy  nor  explain  the  presiding  and  elective  power  which 
interprets  these  assimilated  and  preserved  changes,  choosing  out  such 
of  them  as  it  pleases, — that  unavoided  and  incomprehensible  power,  the 
hiding-place  of  volition  and  eternity,  wliose  startling  call  has  often  been 
known,  in  some  dread  crisis,  to  effect  an  instantaneous  restoration  of  the 
entire  bygone  life,  making  all  past  events  troop  through  the  memory,  a 
swiftly  awful  cavalcade  marching  along  the  fibrous  pavement  of  the 
brain,  while  each  terrified  thought  rushes  to  its  ashy  window  to  behold. 
We  here  leave  the  material  realm  behind  and  enter  a  spiritual  province 
where  other  predicates  and  laws  hold,  and  where,  **  delivered  over  to  a 
night  of  pure  light,  in  which  no  unpurged  sight  is  sharp  enough  to  pene- 
trate the  mysterious  essence  that  sprouteth  into  different  persons,"  we 
kneel  in  most  pious  awe,  and  cry,  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "There  is 
•urely  a  piece  of  divinity  in  us, — something  that  was  before  the  elements 
and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun !" 

The  fatal  and  invariable  mistake  of  materialism  is  that  it  confounds 
means  and  steps  with  causes,  processes  with  sources,  organs  with  ends, 
predicates  with  subject."  Alexander  Bain  denies  that  there  is  any  cere- 
bral closet  or  receptacle  of  sensation  and  imagery  where  impressions  are 
stored  to  be  reproduced  at  pleasure.  He  says,  the  revival  of  a  past  im- 
pression, instead  of  being  an  evocation  of  it  from  an  inner  cliamber,  is  a 
Betting  on  anew  of  the  current  which  originally  produced  it,  now  to  pro- 
duce it  again.^  But  this  theory  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  all  past  im- 
pressions are  remembered  and  can  be  revived  at  will  by  an  internal 
efficiency.  The  miracle,  and  the  necessity  of  an  unchanging  conscious 
entity  to  explain  it,  are  implied  just  as  they  were  on  the  old  theory. 
"The  organs  of  sense,"  Sir  Isaac  Newton  writes,  "are  not  for  enabling  the 
Boul  to  perceive  the  species  of  things  in  its  sensorium,  but  for  conveying 
them  there.""  Now,  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  God  has  a  brain  or  needs 
any  material  organs,  but  rather  that  all  infinitude  is  his  Sensorium,  so 
spirits  may  perceive  spiritual  realities  without  any  me<liating  organism. 
Our  physical  experience  in  the  present  is  no  limit  to  the  spiritual  possi- 
bilities of  the  future.  The  materialistic  argument  against  immortality 
iails,  because  it  excludes  essential  facts.  As  anterior  to  our  experience 
\n  the  present  state  there  was  a  power  to  organize  experiences  and  to 
become  what  we  arc,  so  none  of  the  superficial  reasonings  of  a  mere 
earth-science  can  show  that  there  is  not  now  a  power  to  organize  expe- 
riences in  a  future  state  and  to  become  what  our  faith  anticipates  we  shall 
be.     And  this  suggests  to  speculative  curiosity  the  query,  Shall  we  com- 
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mence  our  future  life,  a  psychical  cell,  as  we  commenced  our  present  life; 
a  physical  cell? 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  reply  next  to  some  of  the  aggreftsive  sophis* 
trios  of  disbelief.  The  following  lines  by  Dr.  Beddoes  are  striking,  but, 
considered  a.s  a  symbol  of  life,  seem  almost  wilfully  defective: — 

<*  The  body  b  bnt  an  engine 
Whkb  draws  »  mighty  stream  of  •piritual  power 
Oat  of  tlifl  world's  own  soul,  and  makes  it  {riaj 
A  while  in  Tisible  motion.** 

Man  is  that  miraculous  engine  which  includes  not  only  all  the  needful 
machinery,  but  also  fuel,  fire,  steam,  and  speed,  and  then,  in  climacteric 
addition  to  these,  an  cntjlnccr!  Does  the  engineer  die  when  the  fire  goes 
out  and  the  locomotive  stops?  When  the  engine  madly  plunges  off  the 
embankment  or  brid«;e  of  life,  does  the  engineer  perish  in  the  ruin,or 
nimbly  leap  off  and  immortally  escape?  The  theory  of  despair  has  no 
greater  plausibility  than  that  of  faith. 

Feucrbach  teaches  that  the  memento  mori  of  reason  meets  us  every* 
whore  in  the  spiritual  Ood's-acre  of  literature.  A  book  is  a  grave,  which 
buries  not  the  dead  remains,  but  the  quick  man,  not  his  corpse,  but  his 
Eoul.  And  so  we  live  on  the  psychical  deposits  of  our  ancestry.  Our 
souls  consist  of  that  material  which  once  constituted  other  souls,  as  our 
boiliotf  cont«ist  of  the  material  which  once  constitute<l  other  bodies.  A 
thought,  it  is  to  be  replied,  is  never  excreted  from  the  mind  and  left 
behind.  Only  its  existence  is  indicated  by  symbols,  while  itself  is  added 
to  the  eternal  stock  of  the  deathless  mind.  A  thought  is  a  spiritual 
]>roduct  in  the  mind  from  an  ailection  of  the  cerebral  substance.  A 
sentence  is  a  symbol  of  a  thought  adapted  to  create  in  the  cont^mplator 
just  such  a  cerebral  affection  as  that  from  which  it  sprang,  and  to  deposit 
in  his  mind  just  such  a  spiritual  product  as  that  which  it  now  denotes. 
Thus  are  we  stimulated  and  instructed  by  the  transmitted  symbols  of  our 
ancestors'  experiences,  but  not  literally  nourished  by  assimilation  of  their 
very  psychical  substance,  as  this  remorseless  prophet  of  death's  ghastly 
idealism  would  liave  us  believe.  Still,  in  whatever  aspect  we  regard  it, 
one  cannot  but  shudder  before  that  terrible  cineritious  substance  whose 
dynamic  inhabitants  are  generated  in  the  meeting  of  matter's  messages 
with  mind's  forces,  and  sent  forth  in  emblems  to  shake  the  souls  of 
millions,  revolutionize  empires,  and  refashion  the  world. 

Strauss  CTnploys  an  ingenious  argument  against  the  belief  in  a  future 
life, — an  argument  as  harmless  in  reality  as  it  is  novel  and  formidable  in 
appearance.  *' Whether  the  nerve-spirit  be  considered  as  a  dependent 
product,  or  as  the  producing  principle  of  the  organism,  it  ends  at  death: 
for,  in  the  former  case,  it  can  no  longer  be  produced  when  the  organism 
perishes;  in  the  latter  case,  that  it  ceases  to  sustain  the  organism  is  a 
proof  that  it  has  itself  decayed."*'    In  this  specious  bit  of  special  plead- 
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ing,  unwarranted  postulates  are  assumed  and  much  confusion  of  tliought 
18  displayed.  It  is  covertly  taken  for  granted  that  every  thing  seen  in  a 
given  phenomenon  is  either  product  or  producer;  but  something  may  be 
an  accompanying  part,  involved  in  the  conditions  of  the  phenomenon, 
yet  not  in  any  way  essentially  dependent  on  it,  and  in  fact  surviving  it. 
What  does  Strauss  mean  by  "the  nerve-spirit"?  Is  thei'e  no  mind 
behind  it  and  above  it,  making  use  of  it  as  a  servant?  Our  present  life 
is  the  result  of  an  actual  and  regulated  harmony  of  forces.  Surely  that 
harmony  may  end  without  implying  the  decay  of  any  of  its  initial  com- 
ponents, without  implying  the  destruction  of  the  central  constituent  of 
its  intelligence.  It  is  illegitimate  logic,  passing  from  pure  ignorance  to 
positive  affirmation ;  a  saltation  of  sophistry  from  a  negative  premise  of 
blindness  to  all  behind  the  organic  life,  to  a  dogmatic  conclusion  of  denial 
that  there  is  any  thing  behind  the  organic  life. 

A  subtle  and  vigorous  disbeliever  has  said,  "The  belief  in  immortality 
is  not  a  correct  expression  of  human  nature,  but  rests  solely  on  a  mis- 
understanding of  it.  The  real  opinion  of  human  nature  is  expressed  in 
the  universal  sorrow  and  wailing  over  death."  It  is  obvious  to  answer 
that  both  these  expressions  are  true  utterances  of  human  nature.  It 
grieves  over  the  sadness  of  parting,  the  appalling  change  and  decay,  the 
close-locked  mystery  of  the  unseen  state.  It  rejoices  in  the  solace  and 
cheer  of  a  sublime  hope  springing  out  of  the  manifold  powerful  promises 
within  and  without.  Instead  of  contemning  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  futu- 
rity as  an  idle  dream-image  of  human  longing,  it  were  both  dovouter  and 
more  reasonable,  from  that  very  causal  basis  of  it,  to  revere  it  and  con- 
fide in  it  as  divinely  pledged.  All  the  thwarted  powers  and  preparations 
and  affections,  too  grand,  too  fine,  too  sacred,  to  meet  their  fit  fulfilment 
here,  are  a  claim  for  some  holier  and  vaster  sphere,  a  prophecy  of  a  more 
exalted  and  serene  existence,  elsewhere.  The  unsatisfied  and  longing 
soul  has  created  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  has  it?  Very  good.  If  the 
soul  has  builded  a  house  in  heaven,  flown  up  and  made  a  nest  in  the 
breezy  boughs  of  immortality,  that  house  must  have  tenants,  that  nest 
must  be  occupied.  The  divinely-implanted  instincts  do  not  provide  and 
build  for  naught. 

Certain  considerations  based  on  the  resemblances  of  men  and  beasts, 
their  asserted  community  of  origin  and  fundamental  unity  of  nature, 
have  had  great  influence  in  leading  to  the  denial  of  the  immortality  of 
the  human  soul.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  animals  are  totally  mortal; 
and  then,  from  the  apparent  correspondences  of  phenomena  and  fate 
between  them  and  us,  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  cases  are  parallel 
throughout,  and  that  our  destiny,  too,  is  annihilation.  The  course  of 
thought  on  this  subject  has  been  extremely  curious,  illustrating,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  "where  our  egotism  begins,  there  the  laws  of  logic  break," 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  often  when  fancy  gets  scent  of  a  theory  the 
voice  and  lash  of  reason  are  futile  to  restrain  it  until  the  theory  is  run 
into  the  ground.     Des  Cartes,  and  after  him  Malebranche  and  a  few 
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other  writers,  gave  no  slight  currency  to  the  notion  that  bnite«  are  mere 
machini^,  moved  by  prearranged  influences  and  utterly  destitute  of  in- 
telligence, will,  or  consciousness.  This  scheme  gave  rise  to  many  con- 
troversies,  but  has  now  passed  into  complete  neglect."  Of  late  yean 
the  tendency  has  been  to  assimilate  instead  of  separating  man  and  beast. 
Touching  the  outer  sphere,  we  have  Oken's  homologies  of  the  cranial 
vertehrtc.  In  regard  to  the  inner  sphere,  we  have  a  score  of  treatises, 
like  Vogt's  Pictures  from  Brute-Life,  affirming  that  there  is  no  qualita- 
tive, but  merely  a  quantitative,  distinction  between  the  human  soul  and 
the  brute  soul.**  Over  this  point  the  conflict  is  still  thick  and  hot.  But, 
however  much  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  doctrine  of  the  ground- 
identity  of  the  soul  of  a  man  and  the  soul  of  a  dog,  the  conclusion  that 
man  therefore  perishes  is  a  pure  piece  of  sophistry.  Such  a  monstrous 
assassination  of  the  souls  of  the  human  race  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass 
may  be  legitimately  avoided  in  either  of  two  ways.  It  is  as  fair  to  argue 
the  immortality  of  animals  from  their  likeness  to  us,  as  our  annihilation 
from  our  likeness  to  them.  The  psychological  realm  has  been  as  much 
deci)ened  in  them  by  the  researches  of  modem  science  as  the  phyno- 
logical  domain  has  been  widened  in  us.  As  Agassiz  says,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  mental  individuality  of  animals  in  an  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  bodily  side  of  their  nature.^  A  multitude  of  able  thinkeni 
have  held  the  faith  that  animals  have  immaterial  and  deathless  soula. 
Kightly  considered,  there  is  nothing  in  such  a  doctrine  which  a  keen 
reasoner  may  not  credit  and  a  person  of  the  most  refined  feelings  find 
pleasure  in  embracing.  In  their  serene  catholicity  and  divine  sympathy, 
science  and  religion  exclude  pride  and  contempt. 

But  admitting  that  there  is  no  surviving  psychical  entity  in  the  brute, 
that  is  in  no  way  a  clear  postulate  for  proving  that  the  same  fact  holds 
of  man.  The  lower  endowments  and  provinces  of  man's  nature  and 
experience  may  correspond  ever  so  closely  with  the  being  and  life  of 
brutes  whose  existence  absolutely  ceases  at  death,  and  yet  he  may  be 
immortal.  The  higher  range  of  his  spiritual  faculties  may  elevate  him 
into  a  realm  of  universal  and  eternal  principles,  extricating  his  soul  from 
the  meshes  of  decay.  lie  may  come  into  contact  with  a  sphere  of  truths, 
grasp  and  rise  into  a  region  of  realities,  conferring  the  prerogative  of 
deathlessness,  not  to  be  reached  by  natures  gifted  in  a  much  lower 
degree,  although  of  the  same  kind.  Such  a  distinction  is  made  between 
men  themselves  by  Spinoza."  His  doctrine  of  immortality  depicts  the 
stupendous  boon  as  contingent,  to  be  acquired  by  observance  of  con- 


s' Darnianaon,  La  bdte  transform^  en  machine.  Ditton,  Ai>)»endix  to  Diaconrae  on  Regnirectlon 
of  Christ,  Mhowinf;  that  brutes  are  not  mere  maoliines,  but  have  immortal  souls.  Orpbal,  Hud  die 
Thiere  bios  sinnlicheGeachOpfe?  Thomaslus,  Pe  Aninia  Brutonun,  qno  aMeritur,  earn  man  Mm 
Haterialem,  contra  Carteai.nnam  Opinionem.  Winkler,  PhiloMphlsehe  UnlenmchaiifeB  Toa 
Seyii  und  Wesen  dcr  Seelen  der  Tliicre,  von  einzelnen  Liebliabern  der  Weltweisheit. 

M  Rilchner,  Kraft  nnd  StofT.  kap.  19 :  Die  Thieraeelu.  *  Essay  on  daaalfloatlOD,  p.  64. 
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ditions.  If  the  ideas  of  the  soul  represent  perishable  objects,  it  is  itself 
mortal;  if  imperishable,  it  is  immortuL  Now,  brutes,  it  is  probable, 
never  rise  to  the  apprehension  of  pure  and  eternal  truths ;  but  men  do. 
It  was  a  mean  prejudice,  founded  on  selfish  ignorance  and  pride,  which 
first  assumed  the  total  destruction  of  brutes  in  death,  and  afterwards,  by 
the  grovelling  range  of  considerations  in  which  it  fastened  and  the  re- 
action it  naturally  provoked,  involved  man  and  all  his  imperial  hopes 
in  the  same  fate.  A  firm  logical  discrimination  disentangles  the  human 
mind  from  this  beastly  snarl."  The  difference  in  data  warrants  a  dif- 
ference in  result.  The  argument  for  the  immortality  of  brutes  and  tliat 
for  the  immortality  of  men  are,  in  some  respeots,  parallel  lines,  but  they 
are  not  coextensive.  B^'ginning  together,  the  latter  far  outreaches  the 
former.  Man,  like  the  animals,  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  builds ;  unlike  them, 
he  adorns  an  ideal  world  of  the  eternal  future,  lays  up  treosures  in  its 
heavenly  kingdom,  and  waits  to  migrate  into  it. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  escaping  the  fatal  inference  of  dis- 
belief usually  drawn  by  materialists.  First,  by  the  denial  of  their  philo- 
lophical  postulates,  by  the  predication  of  immaterial  substance,  affirming 
the  soul  to  be  a  spaceless  point,  its  life  an  indivisible  moment.  The 
reasonings  in  behalf  of  this  conception  have  been  manifold,  and  cogent 
enough  to  convince  a  multitude  of  accomplished  and  vigorous  thinkers.^ 
In  Herbart's  system  the  soul  is  an  immaterial  monad,  or  real,  capable  of 
the  permanent  formation  of  states  in  its  interior.  Its  life  consists  of  a 
quenchless  series  of  self-preservations.  These  reals,  with  their  relations 
and  aggregations,  constitute  at  once  the  varying  phenomena  and  the 
causal  substrata  of  the  universe.  Mamertius  Claudianus,  a  philosophical 
priest  of  Southern  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century,  wrote  a  treatise  *'  On  the 
Nature  of  the  »Soul."  lie  says,  "  When  the  soul  wills,  it  is  all  will ;  when 
it  recollects  or  feels,  it  is  all  recollection  or  feeling.  Now,  will,  recollec- 
tion, and  feeling,  are  not  bodies.  Therefore  the  soul  is  incorporeal." 
This  makes  the  conscious  man  an  imperishable  substantial  activity.  An 
tAd  English  writer,  with  quaint  eloquence,  declares,  **  There  is  a  proi)or- 
lion  between  an  atom  and  the  universe,  because  both  are  quantitative. 
All  this  excesse  vanisheth  into  nothing  as  soon  as  the  lowest  substance 
•hineth  out  of  that  orbe  where  they  reside  that  scorn  divisibility." 

From  this  brief  statement  of  the  position  of  the  immaterialists,  with* 
out  arguing  it,  we  pass  to  note,  in  the  second  place,  that  nearly  all  the 
postulates  ordinarily  claimed  by  the  materialist  may  be  granted  without 
by  any  means  proving  the  justice  of  their  disbelief  of  a  iiiture  life.^ 
Admit  that  there  can  be  no  sensation  without  a  nerve,  no  thought 
without  a  brain,  no  phenomenal  manifestation  without  an  organ.     Such 

V  gcballer,  Leib  and  8eete,  kap.  18:  Der  Psychiache  Untcnchiod  det  Slentdieii  Tom  Thiere. 

*  Cromble,  Natural  Theology,  toI.  ii. :  "Emaif  oo  the  Immortalitj  of  the  Soul.  Brougham,  Dia* 
coarse  of  Nat.  Tbool^  aect.  ft. 
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an  admission  legitimates  the  conclusion,  on  empirical  grounds,  that  our 
present  mode  of  life  must  cease  with  the  dissolution  of  our  organism. 
It  does  not  even  empirically  prove  thai  we  maj  not  sunrive  in  some  other 
BMxIe  of  being,  passing  perhaps  to  an  inconceivably  higher  stage  and 
more  blessed  kind  of  life.  After  the  entire  disintegration  of  our  material 
organs,  we  may,  by  some  now  unknown  means,  possess  in  a  refined  form 
the  equivalents  of  what  those  organs  gave  us.  There  may  be,  interfused 
throughout  the  gross  mortal  body,  an  immortal  body  of  exqubitely  deli- 
cate structure  invisibly  extricating  itself  from  the  carious  ruins  at  death. 
Plattner  develops  and  defends  this  hypothesis  with  plausible  skill  and 
power.*  The  Hindus  conceived  the  soul  to  be  concealed  within  several 
successive  sheaths,  the  innermost  of  which  accompanied  it  through  all 
its  transmigrations."  "The  subtile  person  extends  to  a  small  distance 
over  the  skull,  like  the  flame  of  a  lamp  above  its  wick.""  The  later 
Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  seem  to  have  believed  that  the  same  numeri- 
cal ethereal  body  with  which  the  soul  was  at  first  created  adhered  to  it 
inseparably  during  all  its  descents  into  grosser  bodies, — a  lucid  and  wingy 
vehicle,  which,  purged  by  diet  and  catharms,  ascends  again,  bearing  the 
soul  to  its  native  seat.**  The  doctrine  of  Swedenborg  asserts  man  to 
be  interiorly  an  organized  form  pervading  the  physical  body,  an  eternal 
receptacle  of  life  from  God.  In  his  terminology,  "constant  influx  of  life" 
supersedes  the  popular  idea  of  a  self-contained  spiritual  existence.  But 
this  influx  is  conditioned  by  its  receiving  organ,  the  undecaying  inner 
body.**  However  boldly  it  may  be  assailed  and  rejected  as  a  baseless 
theory,  no  materialistic  logic  can  disprove  the  existence  of  an  ethereal  form 
contained  in,  animating,  and  surviving,  the  visible  organism.  It  is  a  possi- 
bility ;  although,  even  if  it  be  a  fact,  science,  by  the  very  conditions  of 
the  case,  can  never  unveil  or  demonstrate  it. 

When  subjected  to  a  certain  mode  of  thought  developed  recently  by 
Faraday,  Drossbach,  and  others,  materialism  itself  brightens  and  dissolves 
into  a  species  of  idealism,  the  universe  becomes  a  glittering  congeries  of 
indestructible  points  of  power,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  esta- 
blished as  a  mathematical  certainty.*'  All  bodies,  all  entities,  are  but 
forms  of  force.**  Gravity,  cohesion,  bitterness,  thought,  love,  recollec- 
tion, are  manifestations  of  force,  peculiarly  conditioned.  Our  perceptions 
are  a  series  of  states  of  consciousness.  An  attribute  or  property  of  a 
thing  is  an  exercise  of  force  or  mode  of  activity  producing  a  certain  state 
of  consciousness  in  us.  The  sum  of  its  attributes  or  properties  con- 
stitutes the  totality  of  the  thing,  and  is  not  adventitiously  laid  upon 
the  thing:  you  can  separate  the  parts  of  a  thing;  but  you  cannot  take 


*>  Spcs  immortalitatis  animomm  per  rationes  physiologicat  conflrmaU. 
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»  Cudworth,  Int.  Syt.,  toI.  U.  pp.  218-230,  Am.  ed. 
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**  Ilickok,  Rational  Oocmology,  ch.  U.  sect.  1 :  Matter  if  ft>rce. 
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away  its  forces  from  any  part,  because  they  are  its  essence.  Matter  is  not 
a  limitation  or  neutralization,  but  a  state  and  expression,  of  force.  Force 
itself  is  not  multiplex,  but  one,  all  qualities  and  directions  of  it  lying 
potentially  in  each  entity,  the  kinds  and  amounts  which  shall  be  actually 
manifested  depending  in  each  case  on  the  conditions  environing  it.  All 
matter,  all  being,  therefore,  consists  of  ultimate  atoms  or  monads,  each 
one  of  which  is  an  inseparable  solidarity  of  activities.  The  universe  is 
an  eternal  society  of  eternal  force-individuals,  all  of  which  are  capable 
of  constant  changes  in  groupings,  aggregations,  developments,  relations, 
but  absolutely  incapable  of  annihilation.  Every  atom  possesses  potential 
reason,  and  comes  to  self-apprehension  whenever  the  appropriate  con- 
ditions meet.  All  differences  originate  from  conditions  and  exist  not  in 
essentialities. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  eternity  of  the  soul  is  sure,  but  that 
eternity  must  be  an  endless  series  of  mutual  transitions  between  con- 
sciousness and  unconsciousness,  life  and  death. *^  Since  all  cannot  be 
men  at  once,  they  must  take  their  turns.  Carus  says,  a  soul  enclosing  in 
itself  an  indejiendent  consciousness  is  inconceivable.  When  the  organism 
by  which  consciousness  is  conditioned  and  revealed  is  destroyed  in  death, 
consciousness  disappears  as  certainly  as  the  gleaming  height  of  a  dome 
falls  in  when  its  foundation  is  removed.  And  Drossbach  adds,  death  is 
the  shode-eide  of  life.  Without  shade,  light  would  not  be  perceptible, 
nor  life  without  death;  for  only  contrast  leads  to  knowledge.  The  con- 
sciousness of  life  is  realized  by  interchange  with  the  unconsciousness  of 
death.  Mortality  is  the  inevitable  attribute  of  a  self-conscious  being. 
The  immortality  of  such  a  being  can  be  nothing  else  than  an  everlasting 
mortality.  In  this  restless  alternation  between  the  opposite  states  of  life 
and  death,  being  holds  continuous  endurance,  but  consciousness  is  suc- 
cessively extinguished  and  revived,  while  memory  is  each  time  hopelessly 
lost.  Widenmann  holds  that  the  periods  of  death  are  momentary,  the 
soul  being  at  once  born  again,  retaining  no  vestiges  of  its  past.**  Dross- 
bach,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  memory  is  an  indefeasible  quality 
of  the  soul-atom, — the  reason  why  we  do  not  remember  previous  lives 
being  that  the  present  is  our  first  experiment.  When  all  atoms  destined 
to  become  men  have  once  run  the  human  career,  the  earliest  ones  will 
begin  to  reappear  with  full  memory  of  their  preceding  course.  It 
matters  not  how  long  it  requires  for  one  circuit  of  the  whole  series  of 
souls;  for  the  infinite  future  is  before  us,  and,  as  we  are  unconscious  in 
death,  the  lapse  of  ages  is  nothing.  We  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  instantly 
rise  up  to  a  new  life. 

"  Death  gives  to  life  all  its  relish,  as  hunger  is  the  true  sauce  of  food. 
Death  first  makes  us  precious  and  dear  to  ourselves.    Since  it  lies  in  the 


V  Dronbach,  Die  penOoliche  Uniterblichkeit  als  Folge  der  atomLrtiKhen  Terfkafotig  der  Nator, 
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nature  of  change  that  no  condition  is  endless,  but  morning  ever  follows 
night,  deatli  cannot  be  endless.  Bo  unconcerned;  thy  being  shall  as 
little  be  lost  as  the  grain  of  dust  at  thy  foot!  Because  in  death  thou 
dost  not  know  that  thou  art,  therefore  fearest  thou  that  thou  shalt  be  no 
more?  O  pusillanimous  1  the  great  events  of  nature  are  too  vast  for  thy 
weak  heart.  A  whole  eternity  thou  hast  not  been  conscious  that  thou 
art,  and  yet  thou  hast  become  conscious  of  it.  Every  night  thou  losest 
thy  consciousness,  yet  art  thou  conscious  again,  and  shalt  be.  The  loss 
of  consciousness  is  not  necessarily  the  loss  of  self.  The  knowledge  of 
my  being  is  not  my  being  itself,  but  a  peculiar  force  thereof,  which,  enter* 
ing  into  reciprocal  action  with  other  forces,  is  subject  to  change.  It  is  its 
essence  to  act,  and  thus  to  change,  yet  without  surrendering  its  essence, 
Goethe's  words  may  be  applied  to  the  soul: — 

*  It  Ib;  therefor*  eternally  it  ia.' 

Not  in  cold  motionlessness  consists  eternal  life,  bat  in  eternal  movement, 
in  eternal  alteration,  in  incessant  change.  These  are  warranties  that  no 
state  endures  forever,  not  even  the  unconscious,— death."* 

In  this  unfolding  of  the  theory  there  are  many  arbitrary  and  fanciful 
conceptions  which  may  easily  be  disi)ensod  with.  The  interspersion  of 
the  bright  life  of  the  human  monads  with  blank  epochs  of  oblivioui 
darkness,  and  the  confinement  of  their  destiny  to  an  endless  repetition 
of  their  life-course  on  this  globe,  are  not  necessary.  In  the  will  of  God 
the  free  range  of  the  boundless  universe  may  lie  open  to  them  and  aa 
incessant  career  in  forever  novel  circumstances  await  them.  It  is  also 
conceivable  that  human  souls,  leading  still  recurrent  lives  on  earth  with 
total  forgetfulness,  may  at  last  acquire  sufficient  power,  in  some  hap;^ 
concurrence  or  sublime  exigency,  to  summon  back  and  retain  all  their 
foregone  states.  But,  leaving  aside  all  such  incidental  speculations,  the 
chief  interest  of  the  dynamic-atomistic  or  monad  theory,  as  afibrding  a 
solid  basis  for  immortality,  is  in  relation  to  the  arrogance  of  a  shallow 
and  conceited  materialism.  Says  the  materialist,  "Show  me  a  spirit, 
and  I  will  believe  in  your  heaven."  Replies  the  idealist,  "Show  me 
your  matter,  however  small  a  piece,  and  I  will  yield  to  your  argument.'' 
Spirit  is  no  phenomenon  to  be  shown,  and  matter  is  an  inference  firom 
thought :  thus  the  counter-statements  of  physical  science  and  ideid  phi- 
losophy fairly  offset  each  other,  and  throw  their  respective  advocates 
back  upon  the  natural  ground  of  unsophisticated  faith  and  obsenration. 
Standing  there  unperverted,  man  has  an  invincible  relianoe  on  the 
veracity  of  his  faculties  and  the  normal  reports  of  nature.  Through 
immediate  apprehension  of  his  own  conscious  will  and  the  posited  expe- 
rience of  his  senses,  he  has  knowledge  both  of  oansal  forms  of  being,  or 
free  productive  force,  and  of  resultant  processes  and  phenomena.  And 
surely  sound  logic  teaches  that  the  latter  may  alter  or  disappear  without 


*>  Drnmbach,  Die  individuello  Uiuterblichkelt  Tom  moDadlatiach  mntipiijitaniiw  Stend|^iuikle  W 
tnclitet. 
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implying  the  annihilation  of  the  former.     If  all  material  substance,  bo 
called,  were  destroyed,  not  only  would  space  remain  as  an  infinite  indi- 
visible unity,  but  the  equivalents  of  what  had  been  destroyed  must  remain 
in  some  form  or  other.    Who  shall  say  that  these  equivalents  would  not 
be  intelligent  points  of  power,  capable  of  organizing  aggregate  bodies 
and  of  reconstituting  the  universe  in  the  will  of  God,  or  of  forming 
from  period  to  period,  in  endless  succession,  new  kinds  of  universes,  each 
abounding  in  hitherto  unimagined  modes  of  life  and  degrees  of  bliss? 
To  our  present  faculties,  with  only  our  present  opportunities  and  data, 
the  final  problem  of  being  is  insoluble.     We  resolve  the  properties  of 
matter  into  methods  of  activity,  manifestations  of  force.    But  there, 
covered  with  alluring  awe,  a  wall  of  impenetrable  mystery  confronts  us 
with  its  baffling  "Thus  far,  and  no  farther,  shall  thine  explicating  gaze 
read  the  secrets  of  destiny."     We  cannot  tell  what  force  is.     We  can 
oonceive  neither  its  genesis  nor  its  extinction.    Over  that  obscure  en- 
vironment, into  the  immense  empire  of  possibilities,  we  must  bravely 
fling  the  treasures  of  our  love  and  the  colors  of  our  hope,  and  with  a 
divine  impulse  in  the  moment  of  death  leap  after,  trusting  not  to  sink 
M  nothing  into  the  abyss  of  nowhere,  but,  landing  safe  in  some  elysium 
better  than  we  know,  to  find  ourselves  still  in  God. 

In  dealing  with  moral  problems  in  the  realm  of  the  higher  reason,  in- 
tuitions, mysterious  hints,  prophetic  feelings,  instinctive  apprehensions 
of  fitness  and  harmony,  may  be  of  more  convincing  validity  than  all  the 
formal  arguments  logic  can  build.^  "Sentiment,''  Ancillon  says,  as 
quoted  by  Lewes,  "goes  further  than  knowledge:  beyond  demonstrative 
proo&  there  is  natural  evidence;  beyond  analysis,  inspiration;  beyond 
words,  ideas ;  beyond  ideas,  emotions ;  and  the  sense  of  the  infinite  is  a 
primitive  fact  of  the  soul."  In  transcendental  mathematics,  problems 
otherwise  unapproachable  are  solved  by  operating  with  emblems  of  the 
rdations  of  purely  imaginary  quantities  to  the  facts  of  the  problems* 
The  process  is  sound  and  the  result  valid,  notwithstanding  the  hypotheti- 
cal and  imaginary  character  of  the  aids  in  reaching  it.  When  for  master- 
ing the  dim  momentous  problems  of  our  destiny  the  given  quantities 
and  relations  of  science  are  inadequate,  the  helpful  supposititious  condi- 
tions furnished  by 'foith  may  equally  lead  over  their  airy  ways  to  conclusions 
of  eternal  truth.  The  disbelievers  of  a  future  life  have  in  their  investiga- 
tions applied  methods  not  justly  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  demanded 
a  species  of  proof  impossible  for  the  subject  to  yield :  as  if  one  should 
use  his  ear  to  listen  to  the  symmetries  of  beauty,  and  his  eye  to  gaze 
upon  the  undulations  of  music.  It  is  therefore  that  the  terribly  logical 
onslaughts  of  Feuerbach  are  harmless  upon  most  persons.  The  glitter- 
ing scimetar  of  this  Saracenic  metaphysician  flashes  swift  and  sharp,  but 
he  fights  the  air  with  weapons  of  air.  No  blood  flows  from  the  severed 
emptiness  of  space;  no  clash  of  the  blows  is  heard  any  more  than  bell' 


*  AM,  MiqvitiUo  omitfvni  tam  pto  Immoctallut*  qiMm  pro  Boitalltato  argmiiMitaiidi  gmema. 
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ertrokes  would  be  heard  in  an  exhausted  receiver.  One  may  justifiably 
accept  propofiitions  which  strict  science  cannot  establish  and  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  thing  which  science  cannot  reveal,  as  Jaoobi  has  abun> 
dantly  shown^^  and  as  Wagner  has  with  less  ability  tried  to  illustrate." 
The  utmost  possible  achievement  of  a  negative  criticism  is  to  show  the 
invalidity  of  the  physiological,  analogical,  and  metaphysical  arguments 
to  furnish  positive  proof  of  a  future  life  for  us.  But  this  negation  fully 
admitted  is  no  evidence  of  our  total  mortality.  Science  is  impotent  to 
give  any  proof  reaching  to  such  a  conclusion.  However  badly  the 
archery  of  the  sharp-eyed  and  strong-armed  critics  of  disbelief  has  riddled 
the  outer  works  of  ordinary  argument,  it  has  not  slain  the  garrison. 
Scientific  criticism  therefore  leaves  us  at  this  point:  there  may  be  an  im- 
mortal soul  in  us.  Then  the  question  whether  there  actually  is  an  im- 
mortal soul  in  U8»  rests  entirely  on  moral  facts  and  considerations.  Allow- 
ing  their  native  force  to  these  moral  facts  and  considerations,  the  healthy 
ethical  thinker,  recognising  in  himself  an  innermost  seli-consciouB  ego 
which  knows  itself  persistent  and  identical  amidst  the  multiplex  vicissi- 
tude of  transient  conditions,  lies  down  to  die  expecting  inmiediately  to 
continue  his  being's  journey  elsewhere,  in  some  other  guise.  Leaving 
out  of  view  these  moral  facts  and  considerations,  the  materialistic 
naturalist  thinker,  recognising  his  consciousness  as  only  a  phantom  pro- 
cession of  states  across  the  cerebral  stage  hung  in  ashy  livery  and  afloat 
on  blood,  lies  down  to  expire  expecting  immediately  to  be  turned  into 
nobody  forever.  Misinterpreting  and  undervaluing  these  moral  facts 
and  considerations,  the  anchorless  speculative  thinker,  recognising  his 
organism  as  an  eye  through  which  the  World«Spirit  beholds  itaelf,  or  a 
momentary  pulse  in  which  the  All  feels  itself,  his  consciousness  as  a  part 
of  the  infinite  Thought,  lies  down  on  his  death-couch  expecting  imme- 
diately to  be  turned  into  everybody,  eternity,  instead  of  greeting  him 
with  an  individual  kiss,  wrapping  him  in  a  monistic  embrace.  The 
broad  drift  of  human  conviction  leads  to  the  first  conclusion, — a  persistent 
personality.  The  greatest  philosophers,  from  Plato  to  Piacal,  deny  the 
second  view, — a  blotting  extinction  of  the  soul,— -declaring  it  false  in 
science  and  incredible  in  presentation.  The  third  theory — a  pantheistic 
absorption — the  irresistible  common  sense  of  mankind  repudiates  as  a 
morbid  dream.  Man  naturally  believes  himself  immortal  but  not  infinite. 
Monism  is  a  doctrine  utterly  foreign  to  undiseased  thinking.  Althoug)i 
it  be  a  Fichte,  a  8chelling,  or  a  Hegel,  who  says  that  the  soul  is  a  circum- 
scribed yet  omnipotent  ego,  which  first  radiates  the  universe,  and  after- 
wards beholds  it  in  the  mirror  of  itself,  and  at  length  breaks  into  dead 
universality,  the  conception  is,  to  the  average  apprehension  of  humaaity,  as 

• 

overweening  a  piece  of  wild  fancy  as  ever  rose  in  a  madman's  reveries.^ 


<i  Von  den  gUttlicbeo  Dingen  and  ihrer  Offontmrung. 

o  Wimen  und  (Uauben  mit  besoiidcrvr  Beziehung  tar  Zakonfl  der  Seelen:  Vortsetximg  dcr  B»> 
trachtungHn  llbcr  MenMchcnwMtpfticg  and  Seplensabftanx. 
«  A  full  diKUMioD  of  the  puiUieistie  doctrine  of  immoctalitj  wUl  Im  liMud  la  tlw  |bBo«k« 
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Th«  ordinary  contemplator  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world  and  the 
■equel  of  human  life  from  the  materialiBtio  point  of  view  feels  disgust 
and  terror  at  the  prospect.  The  scene  seems  to  him  degrading  and  the 
fiite  fearful.  The  loathing  and  dismay  vulgarly  experienced  thus,  it  is 
true,  arise  from  an  exaggerated  misapprehension  of  the  hasis  and  mean- 
ing 6f  the  facts:  rightly  appreciated,  all  is  rulingly  alive,  aspirant,  beauti- 
ful, and  benignant.  The  ceaseless  transformations  filling  the  heights 
and  depths  of  the  creation  are  pervaded  with  joy  and  clothed  with  a 
noble  poetry.  There  is  no  real  death :  what  seems  so  is  but  a  "return  or 
foiling  home  of  the  fundamental  phenomenon  to  the  phenomenal  founda- 
tion,—a  dissolution  through  which  nature  seeks  her  ground  and  strives 
to  renew  herself  in  her  principles."  Still,  in  spite  of  this  more  profound 
and  genial  interpretation  of  the  shifting  metamorphoses  of  nature,  the 
fear  of  there  being  no  conscious  future  life  for  man  produces,  when  first 
entertained,  a  horrid  constriction  around  the  heart,  felt  like  the  ice-cold 
coils  of  a  serpent.    The  thought  of  tumbling  hopelessly  into 

*'The  blind  cave  of  eternal  nJght** 

naturally  oppresses  the  heart  of  man  with  sadness  and  with  alarm.  To 
esoape  the  unhappiness  thus  inflicted,  recourse  has  been  had  to  expe- 
dients. Four  artificial  substitutes  for  immortality  have  been  devised. 
Fondly  fixing  attention  upon  these,  men  have  tried  to  find  comfort  and 
to  absorb  their  thoughts  from  the  dreaded  spectre  and  thalong  oblivion. 
The  first  is  the  sentimental  phantasm  of  posthumous  fcune.  The  Latin 
bard,-  ancient  Ennius,  sings^ — 

**  Nemo  me  lacryinis  decoret.  nee  ftinera  fletn 
TUtlt  Cur?  Tollto  Tiro*  per  ora  ▼Irnrn.'*** 

Shakspeare  likewise  often  expresses  the  same  thought: — 

**  When  all  the  breathen  of  this  worid  are  dead, 
Ton  ttni  »haU  live  (each  virtue  hath  my  pen) 
Where  breath  most  breathcej    ov»n  in  the  montha  of  aen." 

And  again  in  similar  strain : — 

<*M7  love  looks  fk*esh,  and  Death  to  me  anlMerfbea, 
Since,  apite  of  him,ni  Uve  in  Chia  poor  rhyme, 
While  he  hiaulu  &ei  dull  and  apeechlesa  tribee." 

Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  My  soul  will  pass  into  history  and 
the  deathless  memories  of  mankind;  and  thus  in  glory  shall  I  be  im- 
mortal.''   This  characteristically  French  notion  forms  the  essence  of 

worfca.  Ridunann,  Ocmeinfka«l.  Daratellang  and  WardiguQg  aller  |;ehaltrelchen  Beweiaarten  fttr 
Qott  nnd  r.r  Unsterbllchkeit  der  Settle.  Unina,  Uniterblichkeit.  Blaache,  Philoeophiache  Unaterb* 
lldUulUchre.  Wdaae,  Die  philoeophiache  Geheimlebre  too  der  Unaterbllchkeit  dea  menachlicheD 
IndivMvaBia.  GWachel,  Von  den  Beweiwn  ftlr  die  Uuaterfolichkdt  der  menachlichen  Seele  im  Lichto 
der  apecnlatlTcn  PhUoaophie.  Morell,  Ilbtorical  and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  Philoaophy 
of  Europe  in  the  19th  Century,  part  iL  ch.  r.  aect  2:  The  Qennan  School  of  the  19Ch  Gentnry. 
BoohaBM,  Modem  Athelam. 
4«  Cicero.  Tuac.  Quaeat^  lib.  L  cap.  xv.  . 
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Comte's  "positivist"  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  Those  deemed  worthy 
after  their  death  to  be  incorporated,  by  vote  of  the  people,  in  the  Supreme 
Beingf — the  Grand'Etre^  a  fictitious  product  of  a  poetic  personification, — 
through  the  perpetual  fame  and  influence  thus  secured  have  an  im- 
mortal life  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  grateful  posterity.  Comte 
says,  "  Positivism  greatly  improves  immortality  and  places  it  on  a  firmer 
foundation,  by  changing  it  from  objective  to  subjective."  Great  and 
eternal  Humanity  is  God.  The  dead  who  are  meritorious  are  alone  re- 
membered, and,  thus  incorporated  into  the  Divinity,  they  have  a  "sub- 
jective immortality  in  the  brains  of  the  living."^  It  is  a  poor  shadow 
of  the  sublime  truth  which  the  soul  craves.  Leopardi,  in  his  Bruto 
Minore,  expresses  this  "  poor  hope  of  being  in  the  future's  breath:" — 

**  deir  atrm  morte  nlUma  nggio 
Consciik  ftitnrft  eU.** 

That  proud  and  gifted  natures  should  have  seriously  stooped  to  such  a 
toy,  to  solace  themselves  with  it,  is  a  fact  strange  and  pathetic  With 
reverential  tenderness  of  sympathy  must  we  yearn  towards  those  whose 
loving  natures,  baffled  of  any  solid  resource,  turn  appealingly,  ere  they 
fiide  away,  to  clasp  this  substanceless  image  of  an  image. 

Another  scheme  is  what  may  be  called  the  "  lampada  tradunt'*^  theoiy 
of  a  future  life.  Generations  succeed  each  other,  and  the  course  is  always 
full.  Eternal  life  takes  up  new  subjects  as  fast  as  its  exhausted  recep- 
tacles perish.  Ken  are  the  mortal  cells  of  immortal  humanity.  The 
individual  must  comfort  himself  with  the  sympathetic  reflection  that 
his  extinction  destroys  nothing,  since  all  the  elements  of  his  being  will 
be  manipulated  into  the  forms  of  his  successors. 

Life  is  a  constant  renovation,  and  its  sum  is  forever  full  and  equal  on 
the  globe.  The  only  genuine  resurrection  unto  eternal  life  is  an  un- 
ending re-creation  of  organisms  from  the  same  materials  to  repeat  the 
same  physiological  and  psychological  processes.*^  There  is  a  gleam  of 
cheer  and  of  nobleness  in  this  representation ;  bui»  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  perhaps  as  ineffectual  as  the  former.  It  is  a  vapid  eonsolation,  in  view 
of  our  own  annihilation,  to  think  that  others  will  then  live  and  also  be 
annihilated  in  their  turn.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  that  the  earth  will 
forever  be  peopled  with  throngs  of  men ;  but  though  such  a  belief  might 
help  to  reconcile  us  to  our  fate,  it  oould  not  alter  the  intrinsic  sadness 
of  that  fate. 

A  third  substitute  for  the  common  view  of  immortality  is  a  scientific 
perception  of  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  force  which  each  man  is,  the 
sum  of  his  character  and  life,  is  a  cause  indestructibly  mixed  with  the 
course  of  subsequent  history, — an  ol^'ective  personal  immortality,  though 
not  a  conscious  one.   What  he  was,  remains  and  acts  forever  in  the  world. 

The  fourth  substitute  is  an  identification  of  self  with  the  integral 

*  Cat«chlim  of  Positive  Religion,  Conrereation  III. 

*  Lucretiofl,  De  Nat.  Rerum,  lib.  ii.  1.  78. 

*f  SchuItB-IJpliultzenitein,  Die  Bildung  dee  menschlichen  Gelstae  dank  Kaltar  der  ▼— jflfimj 
■einee  Lebeni,  m.  834-847 :  Die  Uneterblichlceitobegriffe. 
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scheme  of  things.     I  am  an  inseparable  portion  of  the  totality  of  being, 
to  move  eternally  in  its  eternal  motion. 

**  If  death  teem  hanging  o'er  thy  sepiirate  eoul, 
IMaceni  thjraelf  a  part  of  life's  great  whole." 

Lo0e  the  thought  of  thy  particular  evanescence  in  the  thought  of  the. 
universal  permanence.  The  inverted  torch  denotes  death  to  a  mere 
inhabitant  of  the  earth :  to  a  citizen  of  the  universe,  downward  and 
upward  are  the  same.  Perhaps  one  who  rejects  the  ordinary  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  can  be  solaced  and  edified  by  these  substitutes  in  pro- 
portion to  hb  Oneness,  greatness,  and  nobleness.  But  to  most  persons 
no  substitute  can  atone  for  the  withdrawn  truth  of  immortality  itself. 

In  regard  to  the  eternal  preservation  of  personal  consciousness,  it  were 

bigoted  blindness  to  deny  that  there  is  room  for  doubts  and  fears.    While 

the  monad  soul — so  to  call  it — lies  here  beneath  the  weak  glimmer  of 

BUDS  so  far  off  that  they  are  forceless  to  develop  it  to  &  victorious  assurance, 

we  cannot  but  sometimes  feel  misgivings  and  be  depressed  by  skeptical 

surmises.    Accordingly,  while  belief  has  generally  prevailed,  disbelief- 

has  in  every  age  had  its  representatives.    The  ancient«  had  their  Bi- 

cflBarchus,  Protagoras,  Paneetius,  Lucan,  Epicurus,  Ceesar,  Horace,  and  a 

long  list  besides.     The  moderns  have  had  their  Gassendi,  Diderot,  Ck)n- 

dillac,  Hobbes,  Hume,  Paine,  Leopardi,  Shelley,  and  now  have  their. 

Teuerbach,  Vogt,  Moleschott,  and  scores  of  others  needless  to  be  named. 

And  although  in  any  argument  from  authority  the  company  of  the  great 

believers  would  incomparably  outshine  and  a  thousand  times  outweigh 

the  array  of  deniers,  this  does  not  alter  the  obvious  fact  that  there  are 

certain  phenomena  which  are  natural  provocatives  of  doubt  and  whose 

troubling  influence  scarcely  any  one  can  always  escape.     Homer,  in 

giving  expression  to  Hector's  confidence  of  victory  over  the  Greeks, 

makes  him  wish  that  he  were  but  as  sure  of  entering  the  state  of  the 

immortal  gods.^    When  some  one  asked  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  Have  we  not 

proof  enough  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  V*  he  replied,  *'  I  want 

more."     Davenant— of  whom  Southey  says,  "  I  know  no  other  author 

who  has  so  often  expressed  his  doubts  respecting  a  future  state  and 

how  burdensome  he  felt  them" — writes, — 

**  But  ask  not  bodies  doom'd  to  die, 
To  what  abode  they  go : 
Since  knowledge  it  but  mnroui^t  tpjft 
It  if  n)t  «afb  to  know." 

Charles  Lamb  writes,  "  If  men  would  honestly  confess  their  misgivings, 
(which  few  men  will,)  therQ  are  times  when  the  strongest  Christian  of 
us  has  reeled  under  questionings  of  such  staggering  obscurity."  Many 
ft  man,  seeing  nature  hang  her  veil  of  shifting  glories  above  the  silent 
tombs  of  vanished  generations,  voiceless  now  forever,  entertaining  in-, 
numerable  contradictory  queries  amidst  feelings  of  decay  and  sights  of. 
corruption,  before  the  darkness  of  unknown  futurity  might  piteously 
exclaim,  without  deserving  blame, — 

«  Iliad,  lit.  TiU.  11.  53&-540. 
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**  I  mn  the  gauntiet  of  «  file  of  doubts, 
Each  one  of  which  down  harls  me  to  the  graund." 

Who  that  has  reached  maturity  of  reflection  cannot  appreciate  and 
sympathize  somewhat  with  these  lines  of  Byron,  wben  he  stands  before  a 
lifeless  form  of  humanity? — 

"  I  gased,  aa  oft  I  hare  gased  the  Bame» 
To  tr J  if  I  ooold  wreneh  aught  out  of  death 
Which  shonhi  oonflnn,  or  ahake^  or  nukke,  a  fldth; 
But  it  waa  all  a  mystery.    Hera  we  are, 
And  there  we  go:  but  where?     FiTe  bits  of  lead. 
Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  very  fiurf 
And  is  thb  blood,  then,  formed  but  to  be  shed? 
Can  every  element  our  «leDi«nts  mar  f 
Qui  air,  earth,  water,  fire,  live, — aad  we  dead? 
We,  whose  minds  comprehend  all  things?    No  more." 

Doubt  is  not  sin,  but  rather  a  misfortune ;  for  it  is — to  adopt  a  8ligg6»- 
tion  from  Schaller— a  cleft  in  the  soul  through  which  thought  steals  away 
what  the  heart  desires.  The  guilt  or  innocence  of  doubting  depends  on 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done.  There  are  two  attitudes  of  mind  and 
moods  of  feeling  before  propositions  and  evidence.  One  is,  **I  will  not' 
believe  unless  I  see  the  prints  of  the  nails  and  lay  my  finger  in  the  marks 
of  the  wounds."  The  other  is,  "Lord,  I  believe:  help  thou  mine  unbe- 
lief.'' In  abstract  logic  or  rigid  science  the  former  may  be  appropriate 
and  right.  The  latter  alone  can  be  justifiable  in  moral  and  religions 
things.  If  a  man  sorrowfully  and  humbly  doubts,  because  he  cannot 
help  it,  he  shall  not  be  condemned.  When  he  is  proud  of  his  doubts, 
complacently  swells  with  fancied  superiority,  plays  the  fanfaron  with  his 
pretentious  arguments,  and  sets  up  as  a  propagandist  of  disbelief,  being 
all  the  while  in  reality 

**  Most  ignorant  of  what  he  is  moat  aMored,— 
Ilia  glassy  essence,'*— > 

his  conduct  is  ofiensive  to  every  good  man,  and  his  spirit  must  receive 
the  condemnation  of  God.  A  missionary  of  atheism  and  death,  horridly 
eager  to  destroy  those  lofty  thoughts  which  so  much  help  to  make  us  men, 
is  a  shocking  spectacle.  Yet  a  few  such  there  are,  who  seem  delighted 
as  by  their  dismal  theory  they  bury  mankind  in  an  iron  tomb  of  material- 
ism and  inscribe  on  the  irrevocable  door  the  solitary  words.  Fate  and 
Silence. 

The  more  attentively  one  dwells  on  the  perishable  physical  side  of  life, 
the  more  prone  he  will  be  to  beliere  in  an  absolute  death ;  the  more  pre- 
vailingly he  ponders  the  incorruptible  psychical  side,  the  more  prepared 
he  will  be  to  credit  immortality.  The  chemist  who'  confines  his  studies 
exclusively  within  his  own  province,  when  he  reflects  on  the  probable 
sequence  of  life,  will  speculatively  see  himself  vanish  in  bis  blowpipes 
and  retorts.  Whoso  devotedly  dabbles  in  organisms,  nerves,  and  bloods 
may  easily  become  skeptical  of  spirit;  for  it  everywhere  balks  his 
analysis  and  eludes  his  search.    The  objects  he  deals  with  are  things. 
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TImj  belong  to  ohange  and  dissolution.  Mind  and  its  proper  home 
belong  to  a  different  category  of  being.  Because  no  heaven  appears  at 
•the  end  of  the  telescope,  and  no  soul  is  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  dissect- 
ing-knife,  and  no  mind  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  to  infer 
that  therefore  there  is  neither  heaven,  nor  soul,  nor  mind,  is  as  monstrous 
a  won  sequitur  a»  it  would  be  to  infer  the  iK>n-existence  of  gravity  because 
it  eannot  be  distilled  in  any  alembic  nor  discerned  with  any  glass.  The 
Bian  who  goes  itito  the  dark  crimson-dripping  halls  of  physiology  seek- 
ing proofs  of  immortality,  and,  failing  to  find  them,  abandons  his  faith 
in  it,  is  like  that  hapless  traveller  who^  groping  in  the  catacombs  under 
Borne,  was  buried  by  the  caving-in  of  the  sepulchral  roof,  and  thus  lost 
Im  life,  while  all  the  time,  above,  the  great  vault  of  heaven  was  stretch- 
fflg,  blue  and  breezy,  filled  with  sunshine  and  sentient  joy  I 

WheU'We  contemplate  men  in  a  mass,  like  a  swarm  of  bees  or  a  hive 
^f  ants,  we  find  ourselves  doubting  their  immortality.  They  melt  away. 
In  swiftly  confused  heaps  and  generations,  into  the  bosom  of  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  think  of  individuals,  an  almost  unavoidable 
thought  of  personal  identity  makes  us  spontaneously  conclude  them 
inimortaL  It  rather  requires  the  effort  then  to  think  them  otherwise. 
'But  obviously  the  real  problem  is  never  of  the  multitudinous  throng,  but 
always  of  the  solitary  person.  In  reference  to  this  question  it  is  sophistry 
to  fix  our  thoughts  on  a  Chinese  city  as  crowded  with  nameless  and  in- 
distinguishable human  inhabitants  as  a  decayed  cheese  is  with  vermin. 
Paimess  requires  that  our  imaginations  and  reasonings  upon  the  subject 
Iksten  upon  an  individual,  set  apart  and  uplifted,  like  a  king,'  in  the  in- 
oommnnicable  distinctness  and  grandeur  of  selfhood  and  responsibility; 

Ffonx  looking  about  this  ^ve-paved  star,  from  painful  and  degrading 
eontemplations  of  dead  bodies,  *'the  snuff  and  loathed  part  of  nature 
-which  bums  itself  out,"  let  a  man  turn  away,  and  send  his  interior 
kingly  glance  aloft  into  ideal  realms,  let  him  summon  up  the  glorious 
•enthnents  of  freedom,  duty,  admiration,  the  noble  experiences  of  self- 
sacriflce,  love,  and  joy, — and  his  soul  will  extricate  itself  from  the  filthy 
fiei  of  material  decay,  and  feel  the  divine  exemption  of  its  own  clean 
prerogatives,  daazUng  types  of  eternity,  and  fragments  of  blessedness  that 

"  ProMlM,  on  oat  M aker*!  trttUi, 
Long  morrow  to  thki  mortal  jputb.** 

Martyrdom  is  demonstfation  of  immortality ;  for  self-preservation  is  the 
innermost,  indestructible  instinct  of  every  conscious  being.  When  the 
tool,  in  a  sacred  cause«  enthusiastically  rushes  upon  death,  or  in  calm 
49tmiposfn*e  awaits  death,  it  is  irresistibly  convinced  that  it  cannot  be  hurt, 
but  will  be  blessed,  by  the  crisis.  It  knows  that  in  an  inexpressibly  pr<>- 
iband  sense  whosoever  would  ignobly  save  his  life  loses  it,  but  whosoever 
wofdd  nobly  lose  his  life  saves  it.    Martyrdom  demonstrates  immortality. 

"Life«rab<irk*d.  out  at  mA,  'mid  the  waTe-tambMng  roar, 
The  poor  ship  of  ny  body  wont  down  to  the  floor; 
But  t  broke,  a(  the  bottom  of  death,  through  a  door» 
And)  fk«m  aiakteg,  began  Ibfrerer  to  eoar.'*      > 
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The  most  lamentable  and  pertinacious  doubtii  of  immortality  sometimea 
arise  from  the  survey  of  instances  of  gross  wickedness,  sluggishness,  and 
imbecility  forced  on  our  attention.  But,  as  these  undeniably  are  palpable 
violations  of  the  creative  intention,  it  is  not  just  to  reason  from  them. 
In  fairness  the  argument  demands  that  we  select  the  noblest,  healthiest 
specimens  of  completed  humanity  to  reason  from.  Should  we  not  take 
a  case  in  which  God's  will  is  so  far  plainly  fulfilled,  in  order  to  trace  that 
will  farther  and  even  to  its  finality?  And  regarding  on'  his  ^^i^th-bed  a 
Newton,  a  F6n61on,  a  Washington,  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  him  sonriving 
the  climax  and  catastrophe  of  his  somatic  cell-basis  and  soaring  to  a 
more  august  range  of  existence?  Remembering  that  such  as  these  have 
lived  and  died,  ay,  and  even  the  godlike  Nazarene,  can  we  believe  that 
man  is  merely  a  white  interrogation-point  lifted  on  the  black  margin 
of  matter  to  ask  the  answerless  secret  of  the  universe  and  be  erased? 

Such  a  conclusion  charges  God  with  the  transcendent  crime  of  in&nti'- 
cide  perpetrated  in  the  most  deliberate  manner  and  on  the  moat  gigantic 
scale.  Who  can  bear,  by  thus  quenching  the  hope  of  another  life,  to  add 
death  to  death,  and  overcast,  to  every  thoughtful  eye,  the  whole  sunny 
field  of  life  with  the  melancholy  shadow  of  a  bier?  There  ia  a  noble 
strength  and  confidence,  cheering  to  the  reader,  in  these  words  of  one 
of  the  wisest  and  boldest  of  thinkers: — "  I  should  be  the  very  last  man 
to  be  willing  to  dispense  with  the  faith  in  a  future  life:  nay,  I  would  say, 
with  Lorenzo  de' Medici,  that  all  those  are  dead,  even  for  the  present  life, 
who  do  not  hope  for  another.  I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  our  soul 
is  an  existence  of  indestructible  nature,  whose  working  is  from  eternity 
to  eternity.  It  is  like  the  sun,  that  seems  indeed  to  set,  but  really  never 
sots,  shining  on  in  unchangeable  splendor.''^  Such  a  view  of  our  destiny 
incomparably  inspires  and  ennobles  us.  Man,  discovering  under  all  the 
poor,  wretched  accidents  of  earth  and  sense  and  hard  fortune  the  im- 
mortality of  his  soul,  feels  as  that  king's  son  who,  lost  in  infancy,  and 
growing  up  under  the  care  of  a  forest  hind,  supposed  himself  to  belong 
to  the  rude  class  among  whom  he  lived ;  but  one  day,  learning  his  true 
parentage,  he  knew  beneath  his  mean  disguise  that  he  was  a  prinoe,  and 
immediately  claimed  his  kingdom.  These  facts  of  experience  show 
clearly  how  much  it  behooves  us  to  cultivate  by  every  honest  method  this 
cardinal  tenet  of  religion, — ^how  much  wiser  faith  is  in  listening  to  the 
lucid  echoes  of  the  sky  than  despair  in  listening  to  the  muffled  reverbera- 
tions of  the  grave.  All  noble  and  sweet  beliefs  grow  with  the  growing 
nobleness  and  tenderness  of  characters  sensitive  to  those  fine  revealinga 
which  pachydermatous  souls  can  never  know.  In  the  upper  ball  of  reason, 
before  the  high  shrine  of  faith,  burn  the  base  doubts  begotten  in  the  cellars 
of  sense;  and  they  may  serve  as  tapers  to  light  your  tentative  way  to  con- 
viction. If  the  floating  al  Sirat  between  physiology  and  psychology,  earth 
.  and  heaven,  is  too  slippery  and  perilous  for  your  footing,  where  heavy- 

i*  Bckermanii'i  ConTerMUkmt  witli  QoeUw. 
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limbed  science  cannot  tread,  nerve  the  wings  of  faith  for  a  free  flight. 
Or,  if  every  effort  to  fasten  a  definite  theory  on  some  solid  support  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gulf  fails,  venture  forth  on  the  naked  line  of  limitless 
desire,  as  the  spider  escapes  from  an  unwelcome  position  by  flinging  out 
an  exceedingly  long  and  fine  thread  and  going  forth  upon  it  sustained 
by  the  air.*^  Whoever  preserves  the  full  intensity  of  the  affections  is 
little  likely  to  lose  his  trust- in  Ood  and  a  future  life,  even  when  exposed 
to  lowering  and  chilling  influences  from  material  science  and  speculative 
philosophy:  the  glowing  of  the  heart,  as  Jean  Paul  says,  relights  the 
extinguished  torch  in  the  night  of  the  intellect,  as  a  beast  stunned  by  an 
electric  shock  in  the  head  is  restored  by  an  electric  shock  in  the  breast. 
Daniel  Webster  says,  in  an  expression  of  his  faith  in  Christianity  written 
shortly  before  his  death,  ''Philosophical  argument,  especially  that  drawn 
from  the  vastness  of  the  universe  in  comparison  with  the  apparent  in- 
significance  of  this  globe,  has  sometimes  shaken  my  reason  for  the  faith 
which  is  in  me ;  but  my  heart  has  always  assured  and  reassured  me.''^^ 
Contemplating  the  stable  permanence  of  nature  as  it  swallows  our  fleet 
generations,  we  may  feel  that  we  vanish  like  sparks  in  the  night;  but 
when  we  think  of  the  persistent  identity  of  the  soul,  and  of  its  im- 
measurable superiority  to  the  brute  mass  of  matter,  the  aspect  of  the 
case  changes  and  the  moral  inference  is  reversed.  Does  not  the  simple 
truth  of  love  conquer  and  trample  the  world's  aggregated  lie?  The  man 
who,  with  assiduous  toil  and  earnest  faith,  develops  his  forces,  and  dis- 
ciplines his  faculties,  and  cherishes  his  aspirations,  and  accumulates 
virtue  and  wisdom,  is  thus  preparing  the  auspicious  stores  and  conditions 
of  another  existence.  As  he  slowly  journeys  over  the  mountains  of  life, 
aware  that  there  can  be  no  returning,  he  gathers  and  carries  with  him 
materials  to  build  a  ship  when  he  reaches  the  strand  of  death.  Upon 
the  *  mist-veiled  ocean  launching  then,  he  will  sail — ^where?  Whither 
Ood  orders.     Must  not  that  be  to  the  right  port? 

We  remember  an  old  Brahmanic  poem — brought  from  the  East  by 
Rttckert  and  sweetly  resimg  in  the  speech  of  the  West — full  of  en- 
couragement to  those  who  shall  die.^'  A  man  wrapped  in  slumber  calmly 
reclines  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  stranded  and  parting  in  the  breakers. 
The  plank  on  which  he  sleeps  is  borne  by  a  huge  wave  upon  a  bank 
of  roses,  and  he  awakes  amidst  a  jubilee  of  music  and  a  chorus  of 
friendly  voices  bidding  him  welcome.  So,  perhaps,  when  the  body  is 
shattered  on  the  death-ledge,  the  soul  will  be  tossed  into  the  fragrant 
lap  of  eternal  life  on  the  self-identified  and  dynamic  plank  of  personality. 

w  Oreenoagh,  An  Arti»t*B  Creed. 

n  Memorial  of  Daniel  Webster  from  the  City  of  Beaton,  p.  10. 

M  Brahnuuiiache  Enihlungen,  a.  6. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MORALITT  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFX. 

In  discussing  the  ethics  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life — a  sulyect  here 
amazingly  neglected,  there  more  amazingly  maltreated,  and  nowhere, 
within  our  knowledge,  truly  analyzed  and  exhibited* — ^it  is  important 
that  the  theme  be  precisely  defined  and  the  debate  kept  strictly  to  the 
lines.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  therefore,  that  the  question  to  be 
handled  is  not,  "Whether  there  ought  to  be  a  future  life  or  not,"  nor, 
"Whether  there  is  a  future  life  or  not."  The  question  is,  "What  dif- 
ference should  it  make  to  us  whether  we  admit  or  deny  the  fact  of  a 
future  life?^'  If  we  believe  that  we  are  to  pass  through  death  into  an 
immortal  existence,  what  inferences  pertaining  to  the  present  are  right- 
fully to  bo  drawn  from  the  supposition  ?  If,  on  the  other  band,  we  think 
there  is  nothing  for  us  after  the  present,  what  are  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  that  faith  in  regard  to  our  aims  and  rules  of  conduct  in  this 
world  ? 

Suppose  a  man  who  has  always  imagined  that  death  is  utter  annihila- 
tion should  in  some  way  suddenly  acquire  knowledge  that  an  endless 
existence  immediately  succeeds  the  termination  of  this :  what  would  be 
the  legitimate  instructions  of  his  new  information?  Before  we  can  fairly 
answer  this  inquiry,  we  need  to  know  what  relations  connect  the  two 
states  of  existence.  A  knowledge  of  the  law  and  method  and  means 
of  man's  destiny  is  more  important  foi*  his  guidance  than  the  mere 
ascertainment  of  its  duration.  With  reference  to  the  query  before  us, 
four  hypotheses  are  conceivable.  IC  in  the  first  place,  there  be  no  con- 
nection  whatever — except  that  of  temporal  sequence — between  the 
present  life  and  the  future,  then,  so  far  as  duty  is  concerned,  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  world  to  come  yields  not  the  slightest  practical  applicar 
tion  for  the  experience  that  now  is.  It  can  only  be  a  source  of  comfort 
or  of  terror ;  and  that  will  be  accordingly  as  it  is  conceived  ^  under  the 
aspect  of  benignity  or  of  vengeance.  If,  secondly,  the  character  of  the 
future  life  depend  on  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  here,  but  those  condi- 
tions be  not  within  our  control,  then,  again,  no  inferences  of  immediate 
duty  can  be  drawn  from  the  apprehended  hereafter.  Being  quasi  actors 
in  a  scene  prearranged  and  with  a  plot  predetermined,  we  can  no  more 


1  The  only  direct  treatiM  on  tho  imbject  known  to  us  isi  TiIoraann*8  KriUk  der  Unsterblioliluitalclir* 
in  Autehang  dcs  Sittengesetse*,  published  In  1789.    And  this  wo  hare  not 
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be  capable  of  any  obligation  or  choice,  in  regard  to  the  end,  than  puppets 
which  some  unseen  Harlequin  moves  by  the  terrible  wires  of  primitive 
deoree  or  transmitted  depravity  towards  the  genial  or  the  tragic  crisis. 
If  the  soul's  fate  there  is  to'  be  heaven  or  hell  according  to  the  part 
e&aoted  herCf  it  must  have  free  will  and  a  fair  opportunity  to  work  the 
ttnmarred  problem  safely  cmt.  Otherwise  .the  future  life  is  reduced,  as 
&r  as  it  afi^cts  us  here,  to  a  mere  source  of  complacency  or  of  horror  as 
it  respectively  touches  the  elect  and  the  reprobate. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  future  life  is  a  state  of  everlasting 
reward  and  punishment  unchangeably  decided  by  the  way  in  which  the 
pobationary  period  allotted  on  earth  is  passed  through.  Here  are  men, 
for  *  brief  time,  free  to  act  thus  or  otherwise.  Do  thus,  and  the  endless 
bliss  of  heaven  is  won.  Do  otherwise,  and  the  endless  agony  of  hell  is 
inoarred.  The  plain  rule  of  action  yielded  by  this  doctrine  is,  Sacrifice 
all  other  things  to  the  one  thing  needful.  The  present  life  is  in  itself  a 
worthless  instant.  The  future  life  is  an  inexhaustible  eternity.  And  yet 
this-  infinite  wealth  of  glory  or  woe  depends  on  how  you  act  during  that 
poor  moment.  Therefore  you  have  nothing  to  do  while  en  earth  but  to  seek  the 
mhaikn  of  your  soul.  To  waste  a  single  pulse-beat  on  any  thing  else  is  the 
rery  ^ladness  of  folly.  To  find  out  how  to  escape  hell  and  secure  heaven^ 
and  then  to  improve  the  means,  this  should  absolutely  absorb  every 
energy  and  every  thought  and  every  desire  of  every  moment.  This  world 
is  a  bridge  of  straw  over  the  roaring  gulf  of  eternal  fire.  Is  there  leisure 
for  sport  and  business,  or  room  for  science  and  literature,  or  mood  for  plea- 
sures and  amenities  ?  No :  to  get  ourselves  and  our  friends  into  the  magic 
oar  of  salvation,  which  will  wafl  us  up  from  the  ravenous  crests  of  the  brim- 
stone lake  packed  with  visages  of  anguish, — to  bind  around  our  souls  the 
floating  cord  of  redemption,  which  will  draw  us  up  to  heaven, — this  should 
intensely  engage  every  faculty.  Nothing  else  can  be  admitted  save  by 
oversight  of  the  awflil  facts.  For  is  it  lH>t  one  flexible  instant  of  oppoiV 
tunity,  and  then  an  adamantine  immortality  of  doom?  That  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  which  makes  eternal  unalterable  happiness  or  misery 
depend  on  the  fleeting  probation  allowed  lierc  yields  but  one  practical 
moral ;  and  that  it  pronounces  with  imminent  urgency  and  perfect  dis^ 
tinctness.  The  only  true  duty,  the  only  real  use,  of  this  life  is  to  secure 
the  forensic  salvation'  of  the  soul  by  improvement  of  the  appointed 
means.  Suspended  by  such  a  hair  of  frailty,  for  one  breathless  moment, 
on  such  a  rasor-^dged  contingence,  an  entrancing  sea  of  blessedness 
above,  a  horrible  abyss  of  torture  beneath,  such  should  be  the  all-con- 
oentrating  anxiety  to  secure  safety  that  there  would  be  neither  time  nor 
taste  for  any  thing  else.  Every  object  should  seem  an  altar  drenched 
with  sacrificial  blood,  every  sound  a  knell  laden  with  dolorous  omen, 
every  look  a  propitiatory  confession,  every  breath  a  pleading  prayer. 
From  so  single  and  preternatural  a  tension  of  the  believer's  faculties 
nothing  could  allow  an  instant's  cessation  except  a  temporary  forgetting 
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or  blinking  of  the  awful  scene  and  the  immeasurable  haaurd.  Such 
would  be  a  logical  application  to  life  of  the  genuine  morals  of  the 
doctrine  under  consideration.  But  the  doctrine  itself  is  to  be  r^ected 
as  falfie  on  many  grounds.  It  is  deduced  from  Scripture  by  a  technical 
and  unsound  interpretation.  It  is  ui\just  and  cruel,  irreconcilable  with 
the  righteousness  or  the  goodness  of  God.  It  is  unreasonable,  opposed 
to  the  analogies  of  nature  and  to  the  experience  of  man.  It  is  wholly 
impossible  to  carry  it  out  consistently  in  the  practice  of  life.  If  it  were 
thoroughly  credited  and  acted  upon,  all  the  business  of  the  world  would 
cease,  and  the  human  race  would  soon  die  out. 

There  remains  one  other  view  of  the  relationship  of  a  future  life  with 
the  present.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  true  view.  The  same  Creator  pre- 
siding, the  same  laws  prevailing,  over  infinitude  and  eternity  that  now 
rule  over  time  and  earth,  our  immortality  cannot  reasonably  be  imagined 
either  a  moment  of  free  action  and  an  eternity  of  fixed  consequences, 
or  a  series  of  separate  fragments  patched  into  a  parti-colored  experience 
with  blanks  of  death  between  the  patterns  of  life.  It  must  be  conceived 
as  one  endless  existence  in  linear  connection  of  cause  and  effect  de- 
veloping in  progressive  phases  under  varjring  conditions  of  motive  and 
scenery.  With  what  we  are  at  death  we  live  on  into  the  next  life.  In 
every  epoch  and  world  of  our  destiny  our  happiness  depends  on  the  pos- 
session of  a  harmoniously  working  soul  harmoniously  related  with  its 
environment.  Each  -stage  and  state  of  our  eternal  existence  has  its 
peculiarities  of  duty  and  privilege.  In  this  one  our  proper  work  is  to 
improve  the  opportunities,  discharge  the  tasks,  ei^joy  the  blessings,  be- 
longing here.  We  are  to  do  the  same  in  the  next  one  when  we  arrire  in 
that.  All  the  wealth  of  wisdom,  virtue,  strength,  and  harmony  we 
acquire  in  our  present  life  is  the  vantage-ground  and  capital  wherewith 
we  start  in  the  succeeding  life.  Therefore  the  true  preparation  for  the 
future  is  to  fit  ourselves  to  enter  it  under  the  most  favorable  audioes,  by 
accumulating  in  our  souls  all  the  spiritual  treasures  afforded  by  the 
present.  In  other  words,  the  truest  aim  we  can  set  before  ourselves 
during  our  existence  on  earth  is  to  make  it  yield  the  greatest  pomble 
results  of  the  noblest  experience.  The  life  hereafter  is  the  elevated  and 
complementary  continuation  of  the  life  here ;  and  certainly  the  directeet 
way  to  ameliorate  the  continuation  is  to  improve  the  commencement. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  according  to  this  representation,  the  fact  of  a  future 
life  makes  no  difference  in  regard  to  our  duty  now;  for  if  the  grave 
swallows  all,  still,  it  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  make  the  best  and 
the  most  of  our  life  in  the  world  while  it  lasts.  True ;  and  really  that 
very  consideration  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  in 
question.  It  corresponds  with  the  other  arrangements  of  God.  He 
makes  every  thing  its  own  end,  complete  in  itself,  at  the  same  tinae  that 
it  subserves  some  further  end  and  enters  into  some  higher  unity.  He  is 
no  mere  Teleologist,  hobbling  towards  his  conclusions  on  a  pair  of  dar 
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eayed.  logio-crutehes,'  but  an  infinite  Artist,  whose  means  and  ends  are 
consentaneous  in  the  timeless  and  spaceless  spontaneity  and  perfection 
of  his  play.  If  the  tomb  is  our  total  goal,  our  genuine  aim  in  this  exist- 
ence is  to  win  during  its  course  an  experience  the  largest  in  quantity  and 
the  best  in  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  another  life  follows  this,  our 
wisdom  is  just  the  same;  because  that  experience  alone,  with  the  favor  of 
God,  can  constitute  our  fitness  and  stock  to  enter  on  the  future.  And  yet 
between  the  two  cases  there  is  this  immense  difference, — not  indeed  in  duty, 
but  in  endowment, — that  in  the  latter  instance  we  work  out  our  allotted 
destiny  here,  in  a  broader  illumination,  with  grander  incentives,  and 
with  vaster  consolations.  A  future  life,  then,  really  imposes  no  new  duty 
upon  the  present,  alters  no  fundamental  ingredient  in  the  present,  takes 
away  none  of  the  charms  and  claims  of  the  present,  but  merely  sheds 
an  additional  radiance  upon  the  shaded  lights  already  shining  here,  infuses 
an  additional  motive  into  the  stimulants  already  animating  our  purposes, 
distils  an  additional  bcJm  into  the  comforts  which  already  assuage  our 
sorrows  amidst  an  evanescent  scene.  The  belief  that  we  are  to  live 
hereafter  in  a  compensating  world  explains  to  us  many  a  sad  mystery, 
strengthens  us  for  many  an  oppressive  burden,  consoles  us  in  many 
a  sharp  grief.  Else  we  should  oftener  go  mad  in  the  baffling  whirl  of 
problems,  oftener  obey  the  baser  voice,  oftener  yield  to  despair.  These 
three  are  the  moral  uses,  in  the  present  life,  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life.  Outside  of  these  three  considerations  the  doctrine  has  no  ethical 
meaning  for  human  observance  here. 

It  will  be  seen,  according  to  the  foregoing  representation,  that  the 
expectation  of  a  future  life,  instead  of  being  harmful  to  the  interests 
and  attractions  of  the  present,  simply  casts  a  cheering  and  magnifying 
light  upon  them.  It  does  not  depreciate  the  realities  or  nullify  the 
obligations  now  upon  us,  but  emphasizes  them,  flinging  their  lights  and 
shades  forward  through  a  mightier  vista.  Consequently  there  is  no 
reason  for  assailing  the  idea  of  another  life  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of 
this.  Such  an  opposition  between  the  two  states  is  entirely  sophistical, 
resulting  from  a  profound  misinterpretation  of  the  true  moral  relations 
connecting  them. 

The  belief  in  immortality  has  been  mistakenly  attacked,  not  merely 
as  hostile  to  our  welfare  on  earth,  but  likewise  as  immoral  in  itself,  spring- 
ing from  essential  selfishness,  and  in  turn  nourishing  selfishness  and 
fatally  tainting  every  thing  with  that  central  vice.  To  desire  to  live 
ererlastingly  as  an  identical  individual,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  ecstasy 
and  culmination  of  avaricious  conceitedness.  Man,  the  vain  egotist, 
dives  out  of  sight  in  Ood  to  fish  up  the  pearl  of  his  darling  self.  He 
makes  his  poor  individuality  the  measure  of  all  things,  his  selfish  desire 


***  Seht,  «n  d«r  monchen  Syllogismenkracke 
Hinkt  Oott  tn  Seine  Welt." 

Lenftn'i  Satire  mat  elnen  Proteaor  phJlowphla. 
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the  law  of  endless  being.  Such  a  rampant  proclamation  of  self-will  and 
enthronement  of  pure  egotism,  flying  in  the  face  of  the  solemn  and  all- 
submerging  order  of  the  universe,  is  the  very  essence  and  climax  of  im- 
morality and  irreligiousness.  To  this  assault  on  the  morality  of  the 
belief  in  a  future  life,  whether  made  in  the  devout  tones  of  magnanimous 
sincerity,  as  by  the  sublime  Schleiermacher,  or  with  the  dishonest  tricki- 
ness  of  a  vulgar  declaimer  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  senses,  as  by  some 
who  might  be  named,  several  fair  replies  may  be  made.  In  the  first 
place,  the  objection  begs  the  question,  by  assuming  that  the  doctrine  is 
a  falsehood,  and  that  its  disciplee  wilfully  set  up  their  private  wishes 
against  the  public  truth.  Such  tremendous  postulates  cannot  be  granted. 
It  is  seizing  the  victory  before  the  battle,  grasping  the  conclusion  without 
establiHhing  the  premises.  For,  if  there  be  a  future  life  provided  by  the 
Creator,  it  cannot  be  sinful  or  selfish  in  us  to  trust  in  it,  to  accept  it  with 
humble  gratitude,  and  to  .prepare  our  souls  for  it.  That,  instead  ofbeing 
rebellious  arrogance  or  overweening  selfishness,  would  simply  be  oon- 
forming  our  thoughts  and  plans,  our  desires  and  labors,  to  the  Divine 
arrangements.  That  would  be  both  morality  and  piety.  When  one 
clings  by  will  to  a  doctrine  known  to  be  a  falsehood,  obstinately  suppress- 
ing reason  to  affirm  it  as  a  truth,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  personal  whims, 
trying  to  force  all  things  into  conformity  with  it,  he  does  act  as  a  selfish 
egotist  in  full  violation  of  the  moral  law  and  the  spirit  of  religion.  But 
a  future  life  we  believe  to  be  a  fact ;  and  therefore  we  are,  in  every 
respect,  justified  in  gladly  expecting  it  and  consecratedly  living  with 
reference  to  it. 

Furthermore,  admitting  it  to  be  an  open  question,  neither  proved  nor 
disproved,  but  poised  in  equal  uncertainty,  still,  it  is  not  immoral  nor 
undevout  deeply  to  desire  and  fondly  to  hope  a  personal  immortality. 
"The  aim  of  religion,"  it  has  been  said,  "is  the  annihilation  of  one's 
own  individuality,  the  living  in  the  All,  the  becoming  one  with  the  uni- 
verse.'' But  in  such  a  definition  altogether  too  much  is  assumed.  The 
aim  of  religion  is  only  the  annihilation  of  the  self-will  of  -the  individual 
as  opposed  to  the  Will  of  the  Whole,  not  the  losing  of  one's  self  in  the 
unconscious  wastes  of  the  universe,  but  the  harmonizing  of  on^'s  self 
virith  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  universe.  An  humble,  loving,  and  joyous 
conformity  to  the  truth  constitutes  morality  and  religion.  This  is  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  a  personal  immortality.  Besides,  the  eharge 
may  be  retorted.  To  be  identified  with  the  universe  fe  a  prouder  thought 
than  to  be  subordinated  to  it  as  an  infinitesimal  individual.  It  is  a  fiir 
haughtier  conceit  to  fancy  one's  self  an  integral  part  of  God^s  stlbstanoe 
than  to  believe  one's  self  a  worshipping  pensioner  of  God's  will.  The 
-conception,  too,  is  less  native  to  the  mind,  has  been  moie  curiously 
sought  out,  and  is  incomparably  more  pampering  to  speculative  luxury. 
If  accusations  of  selfishness  and  wilfulness  are  to  be  hurled  upon  any 
modes  of  preferred  faith  as  to  our  destiny,  this  self-styled  disinterested 
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forrender  of  our  personality  to  the  pantheistic  Soul  is  as  obnpxious  to 
tt»em  as  the  common  belief. 

If  a  desire  for  personal  immortality  be  a  normal  experience  in  the  de- 
Telopment  of  our  nature,  it  cannot  be  indictable  as  an  offence,  but  must 
be  recognised  as  an  indication  of  God's  design.  Whether  the  desire  is 
a  cold  and  degraded  piece  of  egotism  deserving  rebuke  and  contempt,- 
or  a  lofty  and  sympathetic  affection  worthy  of  reverence  and  approval, 
depends  on  no  intrinsic  ingredient  of  the  desire  itself,  but  on  the  cha- 
racter in  which  it  has  its  being.  One  person  will  be  a  heartless  tyrant, 
smother  a  loving  saint,  in  his  hope  of  a  future  life.  Shall  our  love  of  the 
dead,  our  prayers  to  meet  them  again,  our  unfathomed  yearnings  to 
know  that  they  still  live  and  are  happy,  be  stigmatized  as  mean  and 
evil?  Regard  for  others  as  much  as  for  ourselves  prompts  the  eternal 
mgh.  Nor  will  Divinity  ever  condemn  the  feeling  himself  has  awakened. 
It  is  said  that  Xerxes,  gazing  once  upon  his  gorgeous  army  of  a  million 
men  spread  out  below  him,  sheathed  in  golden  armor,  white  plumes 
nodding,  purple  standards  waving,  martial  horns  blowing,  wept  as  he 
thought  that  in  thirty  years  the  entire  host  composing  that  magnificent 
spectacle  would  be  dead.  To  have  gazed  thoughtfully  upon  such  a  sight 
with  unmoved  sensibilities  would  imply  a  much  more  selfish  and  hard- 
hearted egotist.  So  when  a  lonely  philanthropist  from  some  medi- 
tative eminence  looks  down  on  the  human  race,  if,  as  the  contemplation 
of  their  pathetic  fading  and  decay  wounds  his  saddened  heart,  he  heals 
and  cheers  it  with  the  faith  of  a  glorious  immortality  for  tliem  all,  who 
iball  call  him  selfish  and  sinful?  To  rest  contented  with  the  speedy 
sight  and  the  infinite  oblivion,  wiping  off  all  the  unsolved  sums  from 
the  slate  of  existence  with  annihilation's  remorseless  sponge, — that  would 
be  the  selfishness  and  the  cruelty. 

When  that  sweet  asp,  death,  fastens  on  our  vein  of  earthly  life,  we  all 
feel,  like  the  dying  queen  of  Egypt,  that  we  have  **  immortal  longings" 
in  as.  Since  the  soul  thus  holds  by  a  pertinacious  instinct  to  the  eternity 
of  her  own  existence,  it  is  more  rational  to  conclude  that  this  is  a  pledge 
of  her  indestructible  personality,  €k>d's  impregnable  defence  reared 
around  the  citadel  of  her  being,  than  to  consider  it  the  artificial  rampart 
flung  up  by  an  insurgent  egotism.  In  like  manner,  it  is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts  to  assert  the  culpable  selfishness  of  the  faith  in  a  future 
life  as  a  demanded  reward  for  fidelity  and  merit  here.  No  one  demands 
immortality  as  pay  for  acquired  desert.  It  is  modestly  looked  for  as  a 
free  boon  from  the  Gk>d  who  freely  gave  the  present  and  who  has  by  a 
thoosand  symbolic  prophecies  promised  it.  Richter  says,  with  great 
insight,  "We  desire  immortality  not  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  as  it« 
eontinnance.  Virtue  can  no  more  be  rewarded  than  joy  can:  it  is  its 
o?m  reward."  Kant  8a3rs,  "  Immortality  has  been  left  so  uncertain  in 
order  that  pure  freedom  of  choice,  and  no  selfish  views,  shall  prompt  our 
aspirations."  '*But,"  Jean  Paul  keenly  replies,  *'as  we  have  now  dis- 
covered this  intention,  its  object  is  defeated.    Besides,  if  the  bdirf  in 
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immortality  makes  virtue  selfish,  the  experience  of  it  in  the  next  world 
would  make  it  more  so.''  The  anticipation  of  heaven  can  hardly  make 
man  a  selfish  calculator  of  profit;  hecause  heaven  is  no  reward  for  crafty 
reckoning,  but  the  home  of  pure  and  holy  souls.  Virtue  which  resists 
temptation  and  perseveres  in  rectitude  because  it  has  a  sharp  eye  to 
an  ulterior  result  is  not  virtue.  No  credible  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
offers  a  prize  except  to  those  who  are  just  and  devout  and  strenuous  in 
sacred  service  from  free  loyalty  to  the  right  and  the  good,  spontaneously 
obeying  and  loving  the  higher  and  better  call  because  it  divinely  com- 
mands their  obedience  and  love.  The  law  of  duty  is  the  superior  daim 
of  truth  and  goodness.  Virtue,  yielding  itself  filially  to  this,  finds  in 
heaven  not  remuneration,  but  a  sublimer  theatre  and  an  immortal  career. 
Egotistic  greed,  all  mere  prudential  considerations  as  determining  con- 
ditions or  forces  in  the  award,  are  excluded  as  unclean  and  inadmissible 
by  the  very  terms;  and  the  doctrine  stands  justified  on  every  ground  as 
pure  and  wholesome  before  the  holiest  tribunal  of  ethics.  Surely  it  is 
right  that  goodness  should  be  blessed ;  but  when  it  continues  good  only 
for  the  sake  of  being  blessed  it  ceases  to  be  goodness.  It  is  not  the 
belief  in  immortality,  but  only  the  belief  in  a  corrupt  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality which  can  poison  the  springs  of  disinterested  virtue. 

The  morality  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  having  thus  been  defended 
from  the  attacks  of  those  who  have  sought  to  destroy  it  in  the  fancied 
interests  either  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  earth  or  of  the  purity  of  virtue 
and  religion,  it  now  remains  to  free  it  from  the  still  more  fatal  supports 
which  false  or  superficial  religionists  have  sought  to  give  it  by  wrenching 
out  of  it  meanings  it  never  held,  by  various  perverse  abuses  of  it,  by 
monstrous  exaggerations  of  its  moral  importance  to  the  present.  We 
have  seen  that  the  supposition  of  another  life,  correctly  interpreted,  lays 
no  new  duty  upon  man,  takes  away  from  him  no  old  duty  or  privilege, 
but  simply  gives  to  the  previously-existing  facts  of  the  case  the  intensify^ 
ing  glory  and  strength  of  fresh  light,  motive,  and  consolation.  But 
many  public  teachers,  not  content  to  treat  the  subject  with  this  sobriety 
of  reason,  instead  of  presenting  the  careful  conclusions  of  a  conscientious 
analysis,  have  sought  to  strengthen  their  argument  to  the  feelings  by  help 
of  prodigious  assumptions,  assumptions  hastily  adopted,  highly  colored, 
and  authoritatively  urged.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  annihilation  is  the 
fate  of  man,  they  are  not  satisfied  merely  to  take  away  from  the  present 
all  the  additional  light,  incentive,  and  comfort  imparted  by  the  faith  in 
a  future  existence,  but  they  arbitrarily  remove  all  the  alleviations  and 
glories  intrinsically  belonging  to  the  scene,  and  paint  it  in  the  moat 
horrible  hues,  and  set  it  in  a  frame  of  midnight.  Thus,  instead  of  calmly 
seeking  to  elicit  and  recommend  truth,  they  strive,  by  terrifying  the  fimcy 
and  shocking  the  prejudices,  to  make  people  accept  their  dogma  because 
frightened  at  the  seeming  consequences  of  rejecting  it.  <  It  is  necessary 
to  expose  the  fearful  fallacies  which  have  been  employed  in  this  way, 
and  which  are  yet  extensively  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Even  a  Christian  writer  usually  so  judicious  as  Andrews  Norton  has 
■aid,  "  Without  the  belief  in  personal  immortality  there  can  be  no  reli- 
gion ;  for  what  can  any  truths  of  religion  concern  the  feelings  and  the 
conduct  of  beings  whose  existence  is  limited  to  a  few  years  in  this  world?'" 
Such  a  statement  from  such  a  quarter  is  astonishing.    Surely  the  senti- 
ments natural  to  a  person  or  incumbent  upon  him  do  not  depend  on  the 
diutroJ^mi  of  his  being,  but  on  the  character,  endowments,  and  relations  of 
his  being.    The  hypothetical  fact  that  man  perishes  with  his  body  does 
not  destroyKxod,  does  not  destroy  man's  dependence  on  God  for  all  his 
privileges,  does  not  annihilate  the  overwhelming  magnificence  of  the  uni- 
"vene,  does  not  alter  the  native  sovereignty  of  holiness,  does  not  quench 
our  living  reason,  imagination,  or  sensibility,  while  they  last.    The  soul's 
gratitude,  wonder,  love,  and  worship  are  just  as  right  and  instinctive  as 
l>eibre.     If  our  experience  on  earth,  before  the  phenomena  of  the  visible 
creation  and  in  conscious  communion  with  the  emblemed  attributes  of 
Ckxl,  does  not  cause  us  to  kneel  in  humility  and  to  adore  in  awe,  then  it 
may  be  doubted  if  heaven  or  hell  will  ever  persuade  us  to  any  sincerity 
in  such  acts.    The  simi^le  prolongation  of  our  being  does  not  add  to  its 
qualitative  contents,  cannot  increase  the  kinds  of  our  capacity  or  the 
number  of  our  duties.    Chalmers  utters  an  injurious  error  in  saying,  as 
he  does,  "If  there  be  no  future  life,  the  moral  constitution  of  man  is       .5(^ 
stripped  of  its  significancy,  and  the  Author  of  that  constitution  is  stripped 
of  his  wisdom  and  authority  and  honor. "^  The  creative  Sovereign  of  fifty 
jnillion  firmaments  of  worlds  "  stripped  of  his  wisdom  and  authority  and 
honor"  because  a  few  insects  on  a  little  speck  are  not  eternal!     Can  ego- 
tistio  folly  any  further  go  ?    The  afiSrmation  or  denial  of  immortality  nei- 
ther adds  to  nor  diminishes  the  numerical  relations  and  ingredients  of  our 
nature  and  experience.    If  religion  is  fitted  for  us  on  the  former  supposi- 
tion, it  is  also  on  the  latter.    To  any  dependent  intelligence  blessed  with 
our  human  susceptibilities,  reverential  love  and  submission  are  as  obliga- 
tory, natural,  and  becoming  on  the  brink  of  annihilation  as  on  the  verge 
of  immortality.     Rebellious  egotism  makes  all  the  difference.    Truth  is 
truth,  whatever  it  be.     Religion  is  the  meek  submission  of  self-will  to 
God's  will.    That  is  a  duty  not  to  be  escajyed,  no  matter  what  the  future 
reserves  or  excludes  for  us. 

Another  sophism  almost  universally  accepted  needs  to  be  shown.  Man, 
it  is  said,  has  no  interest  in  a  future  life  if  not  conscious  in  it  of  the  past. 
If,  on  exchange  of  worlds,  man  loses  his  memory,  he  virtually  ceases  to  ^  r 

exist,  and  might  just  as  well  be  annihilated.  A  future  life  with  perfect 
oblivion  of  the  present  is  no  life  at  all  for  us.  Is  not  this  style  of  thought 
the  most  provincial  egotism,  the  utter  absence  of  all  generous  thought 
and  sympathy  unselfishly  grasping  the  absolute  boons  of  being?  It  is  a 
shallow  error,  too,  even  on  the  grounds  of  selfishness  itself.  In  any  point 
of  Tiew  the  difference  is  diametric  and  immense  between  a  happy  being 

s  Tracts  coDcernIng  Ctariatianity,  p.  307. 
*  BrIdgewAter  Treatise,  part  il.  ch.  10,  sect  16. 
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in  an  eternal  present,  unconscious  of  the  past,  and  no  being  *t  alL 
Suppose  a  man  thirty  years  of  age  were  offered  his  choice  to  die  this 
moment,  or  to  live  fifty  years  longer  of  unalloyed  success  and  happiness, 
only  with  a  complete  forgetfulness  of  all  that  has  happened  up  to  this 
moment.  He  would  not  hesitate  to  grasp  the  gift,  however  much  he 
regretted  the  condition. 

It  has  often  been  argued  that  with  the  denial  of  a  retributive  life 
beyond  the  grave  all  restraints  are  taken  off  from  the  passions,  free 
course  given  to  every  impulse.  Cliateaubriand  says,  bluntly,  "There  can 
be  no  morality  if  there  be  no  future  state.''^  With  displeasing  coarseness, 
and  with  most  reprehensible  recklessness  of  reasoning,  Luther  says,  in 
contradiction  to  the  essential  nobleness  of  his  loving,  heroic  nature,  "If 
you  believe  in  no  future  life,  I  would  not  give  a  mushroom  for  your  God. 
Do,  then,  as  you  like.  For  if  no  God,  so  no  devil,  no  hell:  as  with  a 
fallen  tree,  all  is  over  when  you  die.  Then  plunge  into  lechery,  rascality, 
robbery,  and  murder."  What  bible  of  Moloch  had  he  been  studying  to 
form,  for  the  time,  so  horrid  a  theory  of  the  happiest  life,  and  to  put  so 
degrading  an  estimate  upon  human  nature?  Is  man's  will  a  starved  wolf 
only  held  back  by  the  triple  chain  of  fear  of  death,  Satan,  and  hell,  from 
tearing  forth  with  ravenous  bounds  to  flesh  the  fangs  of  his  desires  in 
bleeding  virtue  and  innocence?  Does  the  greatest  satisfaction  man  is 
capable  of  here,  the  highest  blessedness  he  can  attain  to,  consist  in 
drunkenness,  gluttony,  dishonesty,  violence,  and  impiety?  If  he  had 
the  appetite  of  a  tiger  or  a  vulture, — then,  thus  to  wallow  in  the. 
offal  of  vice,  dive  into  the  carrion  of  sensuality,  abandon  himself  to 
revelling  in  carnivorous  crime,  might  be  his  instinct  and  his  happi- 
ness. But  by  virtue  of  his  humanity  man  loves  his  fellows,  ei\joy8  the 
scenery  of  nature,  takes  delight  in  thought  and  art,  dilates  with  grand 
presentiments  of  glory  and  eternity,  mysteriously  yearns  after  the  hidden 
God.  To  a  reasonable  man — and  no  other  is  to  be  reasoned  with  on 
matters  of  truth  and  interest — the  assumption  of  this  brief  season  as  all, 
will  be  a  double  motive  not  to  hasten  and  embitter  its  brevity  by  folly, 
excess,  and  sin.  If  you  are  to  be  dead  to-morrow,  for  that  very  reason, 
in  God's  name,  do  not,  by  gormandizing  and  guzzling,  anticipate  death 
to-day!  The  true  restraint  from  wrong  and  degradation  is  not  a  crouch- 
ing conscience  of  superstition  and  selfishness,  fancying  a  chasm  of  fire, 
but  a  high  toned  conscience  of  reason  and  honor,  perceiving  that  they 
are  wrong  and  degradation,  and  spontaneously  loathing  them. 

Still  worse,  mnny  esteemed  authors  have  not  hesitated  to  assert  that 
unless  there  be  a  future  life  there  is  not  only  no  check  on  passion  within, 
but  no  moral  law  without:  every  man  is  free  to  do  what  he  pleases,  with- 
out blame  or  fault.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  says,  in  his  "Treatise  on  Man's 
Soule,"  that  "  to  predicate  mortality  in  the  soule  taketh  away  all  morality, 
and  changeth  men  into  beastes,  by  removing  the  ground  of  all  difference 

*  QAnio  du  CbriBtianiBine,  partie  U.  Urre  tL  chap.  3. 
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in  those  thinges  which  ar^  to  governe  our  actions/'*  This  style  of  teach- 
ing is  a  very  mischievtMis  absurdity.  Admit,  for  a  moment,  that  Jocko  in 
the  woods  of  Brazil,  and  Schiller  in  the  brilliant  circles  of  Weimar,  will 
at  last  meet  the  same  fate  in  the  dusty  grasp  of  death ;  yet,  while  they 
live,  one  is  an  ape,  the  other  is  a  man.  And  the  differences  of  capacity  and 
of  duty  are  numberless  and  immense.  The  statement  is  enough:  argu- 
ment would  be  ridiculous.  The  words  of  an  audacious  French  preacher 
are  yet  more  shocking  than  those  of  the  English  nobleman.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  they  could  be  uttered  in  good  faith.  Says  Massillon,  in  his 
famous  declamation  on  immortality,  "  If  we  wholly  perbh  with  the  body, 
the  maxims  of  charity,  patience,  justice,  honor,  gratitude,  and  friendship, 
are  but  empty  words.  Our  own  passions  shall  decide  our  duty.  If  retri- 
bution terminate  with  the  grave,  morality  is  a  mere  chimera,  a  bugbear 
of  human  invention."'  What  debauched  unbeliever  ever  inculcated  a 
viler  or  a  more  fatal  doctrine?  Its  utter  baselessness,  as  a  single  illustra- 
tion may  show,  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  As  the  sciences  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  the  relations  of  numbers  and  bodies,  are  true  for  the  material 
world  although  they  may  be  lost  sight  of  when  time  and  space  are 
transcended  in  some  higher  state,  so  the  science  of  ethics,  the  rela- 
tions of  nobler  and  baser,  of  right  and  wrong,  the  manifold  grades  ai^d 
qualities  of  actions  and  motives,  are  true  for  human  nature  and  expe- 
rience in  this  life  even  if  men  perish  in  the  grave.  However  soon  certain 
facts  are  to  end,  while  they  endure  they  are  as  they  are.  In  a  moment 
of  carelessness,  by  some  strange  slip  of  the  mind, — showing,  perhaps,  how 
tenaciously  rooted  are  the  common  prejudice  and  falsehood  on  this  sub- 
ject,—even  so  bold  and  fresh  a  thinker  as  Theodore  Parker  has  con- 
tradicted his  own  philosophy  by  declaring,  "If  to-morrow  I  perish 
utterly,  then  my  fathers  will  be  to  me  only  as  the  ground  out  of  which 
my  bread-corn  is  grown.  I  shall  care  nothing  for  the  generations  of 
mankind.  I  shall  know  no  higher  law  than  passion.  Morality  will 
vanish.'^'  Ah,  man  reveres  his  fathers  and  loves  to  act  nobly,  not  because 
he  is  to  live  forever,  but  because  he  is  a  man.  And,  though  all  the 
summer  hopes  of  escaping  the  grave  were  taken  from  human  life, 
choicest  and  tenderest  virtues  might  still  flourish,  as  it  is  said  the  Ger- 
man crossbill  pairs  and  broods  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  martyr's 
sacrifice  and  the  voluptuary's  indulgence  are  very  diflferent  things  to-day, 
if  they  do  both  cease  to-morrow.  No  speed  of  advancing  destruction 
can  equalize  Agamemnon  and  Thersites,  Mansfield  and  Jeffries,  or  hustle 
together  justice  and  fraud,  cowardice  and  valor,  purity  and  corruption,  so 
that  they  will  interchange  qualities.  There  is  an  eternal  and  immutable 
morality,  as  whiteness  is  white,  and  blackness  is  black,  and  triangularity 
is  triangular.  And  no  severance  of  temporal  ties  or  compression  of 
spatial  limits  can  ever  cut  the  condign  bonds  of  duty  and  annihilate  the 


•  Ch.iz.  Kct.lO.  T OBiiTrM OomptttM,  torn* zUL:  ImaortaUM de rAmt. 

*  Sermooi  of  Thdm,  Bermoii  YII« 
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essential  distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  magnanimity  and  meanness,  faith- 
fulness and  treachery. 

Reducing  our  destiny  from  endless  to  definite  cannot  alter  the  in- 
herent riglitfulness  and  superiority  of  the  claims  of  virtue.  The  roost 
it  can  do  is  to  lessen  tiie  strength  of  the  motive,  to  give  the  great  motor- 
nerve  of  our  moral  life  a  i»erceptible  stroke  of  palsy.  In  reference  to 
the  question,  Can  ephemera  have  a  moral  law  ?  Richter  reasons  as  follows: — 
**  Suppose  a  statu*)  besouled  for  two  days.  If  on  the  first  day  you  should 
shatter  it,  and  thus  rob  it  of  one  day's  life,  would  you  be  guilty  of  murder? 
One  can  injure  only  an  immortal.' '•  The  sophistry  appears  when  we 
rectify  the  conclusion  thus: — one  can  inflict  an  immortal  injury  only  on  an 
immortal  being.  In  fact,  it  would  apj)ear  to  be  a  greater  wrong  and 
iiyurj',  for  tlie  time,  to  destroy  one  day's  life  of  a  man  whose  entire  exbt- 
ence  was  confincKl  to  two  days,  than  it  would  be  to  take  away  the  same 
period  from  the  bodily  existence  of  one  who  immediately  tliereupon 
passers  into  a  more  exalted  and  eternal  life.  To  the  sufferer,  the  former 
would  seem  an  immitigable  calamity,  the  latter  a  benign  furtherance; 
while,  in  the  agent,  the  overt  act  is  the  same.  This  general  moral  prob- 
lem has  been  more  accurately  answered  by  Isaac  Taylor,  whose  lucid 
statement  is  as  follows: — "The  creatures  of  a  summer's  day  might  be 
imagined,  wlien  they  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  their  term  of  existence, 
to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  attributes  of  the  Creator  and  the  rules 
of  his  government;  for  these  are  to  be  the  law  of  their  season  of  life 
and  the  measure  of  their  enjoyments.  The  sons  of  immortality  would 
put  the  same  questions  with  an  intensity  the  greater  from  the  greater 
stake." 

Practically,  the  acknowledged  authority  of  the  moral  law  in  human 
society  cannot  be  destroyed.  Its  influence  may  be  unlimitedly  weakened, 
its  basis  variously  altered,  but  as  a  confessed  sovereign  principle  it  cannot 
be  expelled.  The  denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  theoretically  ex- 
plodes it;  but  social  custom,  law,  and  opinion  will  enforce  it  still. 
Make  man  a  mere  dissoluble  mixture  of  carbon  and  magnetism,  yet  so 
long  as  he  can  distinguish  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  love  and 
hate,  and,  unsojihisticated  by  dialectics,  can  follow  either  of  opposite 
courses  of  action,  tlie  moral  law  exists  and  exerts  its  sway.  It  has  been 
asked,  "  If  the  incendiary  be,  like  the  fire  he  kindles,  a  result  of  material 
combinations,  shall  he  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way?""  We  slionld 
reply  thus: — No  matter  what  man  sprin;rs  from  or  consists  of,  if  he  has 
moral  ideas,  performs  moral  actions,  and  is  susceptible  of  moral  motives, 
then  he  is  morally  responsible:  for  all  practical  and  disciplinary  purposes 
he  is  wholly  removed  from  the  categories  of  physical  science. 

Another  peniicious  misrepresentation   of  the   fair    consequences  of 


*  Werke,  hand  xxxiii.  8.  240. 

10  Some  diKiisiiion  of  this  ({ODeral  subject  li  to  Im  fonnd  In  Schiller,  Leib  Hud  8eele.  1cn|t.  6:  Bto 
OoDteqnentzen  des  Materialismas.    And  in  Schopeabaner,  IHe  bdd«n  GnudproblenM  dier  Ethik. 
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the  denial  of  a  life  hereafter  is  sliown  in  the  frequent  declaration  that  then 
there  would  he  no  motive  to  any  thing  good  and  great.  The  incentives 
which  animate  men  to  strenuous  services,  perilous  virtues,  disinterested 
enterjjrises,  spiritual  culture,  would  cease  to  operate.  The  essential  life 
of  all  moral  motives  would  he  killed.  This  view  is  to  he  met  by  a  broad 
and  indignant  denial  based  on  an  ap])eal  to  human  consciousness  and  to 
the  reason  of  the  thing.  Every  man  knows  by  experience  that  tlicre  are  a 
multitude  of  powerful  motives,  entirely  disconnected  with  future  reward 
or  punishment,  causing  him  to  resist  evil  and  to  do  good  even  with  self- 
sacrificing  toil  and  danger.  When  the  fireman  risks  his  life  to  save  a 
child  from  the  flames  of  a  tumbling  house,  is  the  hope  of  heaven  his 
motive  ?  When  the  soldier  spurns  an  offered  bribe  and  will  not  betray 
his  comrades  nor  desert  his  post,  is  the  fear  of  hell  all  that  animates 
him?  A  million  such  decisive  specifications  might  be  made.  The  re- 
nowned sentence  of  Cicero,  **  Xano  vnquatn  sine  ynagna  spe.  immortaiitatis  se 
pro  pnlria  offcrrci  ad  mortcm,**^^  is  effective  elorjuence ;  but  it  is  a  baseless 
libel  against  humanity'  and  the  truth.  In  every  moment  of  supreme 
nobleness  and  sacrifice  personality  vanishes.  Thousands  of  patriots, 
philosophers,  saints,  have  been*  glad  to  die  for  the  freedom  of  native 
land,  the  cause  of  truth,  the  welfare  of  fellow-men,  without  a  taint  of 
selfish  reward  touching  their  wills.     Are  there  not  souls 

"  To  whom  dwhonor's  nhadotr  in  a  subxtance 
Muro  terrible  tlina  doatli  here  and  hcruaftcr**  ? 

lie  must  bo  the  basest  of  men  who  would  decline  to  do  any  sublime  act 
of  virtue  because  he  did  not  expect  to  enjoy  the  conseriuonces  of  it 
eternally.  Is  there  no  motive  for  the  preservation  of  health  l>ecause  it 
cannot  be  an  everlasting  possession?  Since  we  cannot  eat  sweet  and 
wholesome  food  forever,  shall  we  therefore  at  once  saturate  our  stomachs 
with  nauseating  poisons  ? 

If  all  experienced  good  and  evil  wholly  terminate  for  us  when  we  die, 
still,  every  intrinsic  reason  which,  on  the  supposition  of  immortalitj', 
makes  wisdom  better  than  folly,  industry  better  than  sloth,  i*ighteousness 
better  than  iniquity,  benevolence  and  purity  better  than  hatred  and 
corruption,  also  makes  them  equally  preferable  while  they  last.  Even  if 
the  philosopher  and  the  idiot,  the  religious  philanthropist  and  the  brutal 
pirate,  did  die  alike,  who  would  not  rather  live  like  the  sage  and  the 
saint  than  like  the  fool  and  the  felon?  Shall  heaven  bo  held  before  man 
simply  as  a  piece  of  meat  before  a  hungry  dog  to  make  him  jump  well? 
It  is  a  shocking  fjerversion  of  the  grandest  doctrine  of  faith.  Let  the 
theorj'  of  annihilation  assume  its  direst  phase,  still,  our  perception  of 
principles,  our  consciousness  of  sentiments,  our  sense  of  moral  loyalty, 
are  not  dissolved,  but  will  hold  us  firmly  to  every  noble  duty  until  we 
ourselves  flow  into  the  dissolving  abyss.     But  some  one  may  say,  "If  I 

11  TuKul.  Qatcst.  lib.  i.  cap.  15. 
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have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it  me  if  the  dead 
rise  not?"  It  advantageth  you  every  thing  untU  you  cere  dead,  although 
there  bo  nothing  afterwards.  As  long  as  you  live,  is  it  not  glory  and 
reward  enough  to  tiavc  conquered  the  beasts  at  Ephesus  ?  This  is  sufficient 
reply  to  the  unbelieving  flouters  at  the  moral  law.  And,  as  an  unanswer- 
able refutation  of  the  feeble  w^hine  of  sentimentality  that  without  im- 
mortal endurance  nothing  is  worth  our  affection,  let  great  Shakspeare 
advance,  with  his  matchless  depth  of  bold  insight  reversing  the  con- 
Qlusion,  and  pronouncing,  in  tones  of  cordial  solidity, — 

**  This,  thun  percelrest,  will  make  thy  lure  more  strong 
To  lure  tliat  well  which  thuu  muitt  Irave  ere  long." 

What  though  Decay's  shapeless  hand  extinguish  us?  It^  foreflungand 
enervating  shadow  shall  neither  transform  us  into  devils  nor  degrade 
us  into  bi^asts.  That  shadow  indeed  only  falls  in  the  valleys  of  ignoble 
fear  and  selfishness,  leaving  all  the  clear  road-lines  of  moral  truth  and 
practical  virtue  and  heroic  consecration  still  high  and  bright  on  thA 
table-land  of  a  worthy  life;  and  every  honorable  soul,  calmly  confront 
ing  its  fate,  will  cry,  despite  the  worst, — 

"The  pathway  of  my  duty  lies  in  sunlight; 
An<l  I  would  tread  it  with  as  Arm  a  step, 
T))uu;;li  it  should  terminate  in  c«>Id  oblivion, 
As  if  Elysian  pleasures  at  its  clt^m 
Glaam'd  palpable  to  sight  as  things  of  earth." 

If  a  captain  know  that  his  ship  would  never  reach  her  port,  would  he 
therefore  neglect  his  functions,  be  slovenly  and  careless,  permit  insub- 
ordination and  drunkenness  among  the  crew,  let  the  broad  pennon 
draggle  in  filthy  rents,  the  cordage  become  tangled  and  stiff,  the  planks 
be  covered  with  dirt,  and  the  guns  be  grimed  with  rust?  No;  all  gener- 
ous hearts  would  condemn  that.  He  would  keep  every  inch  of  the  deck 
scoured,  every  piece  of  metal  polished  like  a  mirror,  the  sails  set  full 
and  clean,  and,  with  shining  muzzles  out,  ropes  hauled  taut  in  their 
blocks,  and  every  man  at  his  post,  he  would  sweep  towards  the  reef,  and 
go  down  into  the  sea  firing  a  farewell  salute  of  honor  to  the  sun,  his 
flag  flying  above  him  as  he  sunk. 

The  dogmatic  assertors  of  a  future  life,  in  a  partisan  spirit  set  upon 
making  out  the  most  impressive  case  in  its  behalf,  have  been  guilty  of 
painting  frightful  caricatures  of  the  true  nature  and  significance  of  the 
opposite  conclusion.  Instead  of  saying,  "  If  such  a  thing  be  fated,  why, 
then,  it  must  be  right,  God's  will  be  done,"  they  frantically  rebel  against 
any  such  admission,  and  declare  that  it  would  make  God  a  liar  and  a 
fiend,  man  a  "magnetic  mockery,"  and  life  a  hellish  taunt.  This,  how- 
ever unconscious  it  may  be  to  its  authors,  is  blasphemous  egotism.  One 
of  the  tendcrest,  devoutcst,  richest,  writers  of  the  century  has  unflinch- 
ingly affirmed  that  if  man — who  trusted  that  love  was  the  final  law  of 
creation,  although  nature,  her  claws  and  teeth  red  with  raven,  shrieked 
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against  his  creed — be  left  to  be  blown  about  the  desert  dust  or  sealed 
within  the  iron  hills, — 

*'No  more!  a  monster,  then,  a  dream, 
A  dieoord :  dragons  of  the  prime, 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime, 
Were  mellow  music  match'd  with  Illm!** 

Epictetus  says,  ''When  death  overtakes  me,  it  is  enough  if  I  can  stretch 
out  my  hands  to  God,  and  say,  *The  opportunities  which  thou  hast 
given  me  of  comprehending  and  following  thy  government,  I  have  not 
neglected.  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  brought  me  into  being.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  time  I  have  ei^joyed  the  things  thou  hast  given  me. 
Receive  them  again,  and  assign  them  to  whatever  place  thou  wilt.'  "^' 
Surely  the  pious  heathen  here  speaks  more  worthily  than  the  pre- 
sumptuous Christian  I  How  much  fitter  would  it  be,  granting  that  death 
is  the  end-all,  to  revise  our  interpretation,  look  at  the  subject  from  the 
stand-point  of  universal  order,  not  from  this  opinionative  narrowness, 
and  see  if  it  be  not  susceptible  of  a  benignant  meaning,  worthy  of  grate- 
ful acceptance.by  the  humble  mind  of  piety  and  the  dispassionate  spirit 
of  science!  Yea,  let  God  and  his  providence  stand  justified,  though 
man  prove  to  have  been  egregiously  mistaken.  **  Though  He  smite  me, 
yet  will  I  praise  Him ;  though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him." 

To  return  into  the  state  we  were  in  before  we  were  created  is  not  to 
suffer  any  evil:  it  is  to  be  absolutely  free  from  all  evil.  It  is  but  the 
more  perfect  playing  of  that  part,  of  which  every  sound  sleep  is  a  re- 
hearsal. The  thought  of  it  is  mournful  to  the  enjoying  soul,  but  not 
terrific;  and  even  the  mournfulness  ceases  in  the  realization.  He  uttered 
a  piece  of  cruel  madness  who  said,  **  Hell  is  more  bearable  than  nothing- 
ness.'' Is  it  worse  to  have  nothing  than  it  is  to  have  infinite  torture? 
Milton  asks, — 

"  For  who  would  lose. 
Though  (hll  of  pain,  this  intellectual  heingr* 

Every  creature  that  exists,  if  full  of  pain,  would  snatch  at  the  boon  of 
ceasing  to  be.  To  be  blessed  is  a  good ;  to  be  wretched  is  an  evil ;  not  to 
be  is  neither  a  good  nor  an  evil,  but  simply  nothing.  If  such  be  our 
necessary  fate,  let  us  accept  it  with  a  harmonized  mind,  not  entertaining 
fear  nor  yielding  to  sadness.  Why  should  we  shudder  or  grieve  ?  Every 
time  we  slumber,  we  try  on  the  dress  which,  when  we  die,  we  shall  wear 
easily  forever. 

Not  satisfied  to  let  the  result  rest'  in  this  somewhat  sad  but  peaceful 
aspect,  it  is  quite  customary  to  give  it  a  turn  und  hue  of  ghastly  horrible- 
neas,  by  casting  over  it  the  dyspeptic  dreams,  ii\jecting  it  with  the  lurid 
Ughts  and  shades,  of  a  morbid  and  wilful  fancy.  The  most  loathsome 
and  inexcusable  instance  in  point  is  the  **  Vision  of  Annihilation"  de- 
picted by  the  vermicular,  infested  imagination  of  the  great  Teutonic 
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phantasist  while  yet  writhing  under  the  sanguinary  fames  of  60in9 
horrid  attack  of  nightmare.     Stepping  across  tl>e  earth,  which  is  but  a 
broad  executioner's  block  for  pale,  stooping  humanity,  he  enters  the 
larva-world  of  blotted-out  men.    The  rotten  chain  of  beings  reaches 
down  into  this  slaughter-field  of  souls.     Here  the  dead  are  pictured  as 
eternally  horripilating  at  death!     "As  annihilation,  the  white  shapeless- 
ness  of  revolting  terror,  passes  by  each  unsouled  mask  of  a  man.  a  tear 
gushes  from  the  crumbleil  eye,  as  a  corpse  bleeds  when  its  murderer 
approaches."     Pah !    Out  upon  this  execrable  retching  of  a  nauseated 
fancy !     What  gooil  is  there  in  the  baseless  conceit  and  gratuitous  disgust 
of  saying,  "The  next  world  is  in  the  grave,  betwixt  the  teeth  of  the  worm"? 
In  the  case  supposed,  the  truth  is  merely  that  there  is  no  next  world 
anywhere ;  not  that  all  the  horrors  of  hell  are  scooped  together  into  the 
grave,  and  there  multiplied  by  others  direr  yet  and  unknown  before. 
Man's  blcndetl  duty  and  interest,  in  such  a  case,  are  to  try  to  see  the  in- 
terior beauty  and  essential  kindness  of  his  fate,  to  adorn  it  and  embrace 
it,  fomenting  his  resignation  with  the  sweet  lotions  of  faith  and  peace, 
not  exasperating  his  wounds  with  the  angry  pungents  of  suspicion,  alarm, 
ind  complaint.    At  the  worst,  amidst  all  our  personal  disappointments, 
losses,  and  decay,  "  the  view  of  the  great  universal  whole  of  nature,"  as 
Humboldt  says,  "is  reassuring  and  consolatory.''     If  the  boon  of  a  future 
immortality  be  not  ours,  therefore  to  scorn  the  gift  of  the  present  life, 
is  to  act  not  like  a  wise  man,  who  with  grateful  piety  makes  the  best  of 
what  is  given,  but  like  a  spoiled  child,  who.  if  he  cannot  have  both  his 
orange  and  his  gingerbread,  pettishly  flings  his  gingerbread  in  the  mud. 
The  future  life,  outside  of  the  realm  of  faith,  to  an  earnest  and  inde- 
pendent inquirer,  and  considered  as  a  scientific  question,  lies  in  a  painted 
mist  of  uncertainty.    There  is  room  for  hope,  and  there  is  room  for 
doubt.    The  wavering  evidences  in  some  moods  preponderate  on  that 
side,  in  other  moods  on  this  side.    Meanwhile  it  is  clear  that,  while  he  lives 
here,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  cherish  a  devout  spirit,  cultivate  a 
noble  character,  load  a  pure  and  useful  life  in  the  service  of  wisdom, 
humanity,  and  God,  and  finally,  when  the  appointed  time  arrives,  meet 
the  issue  with  reverential  and  affectionate  conformity,  without  dictating 
terms.    Let  the  vanishing  man  say,  like  Rlickert's  dying  flower,  "Thanks 
to-day  for  all  the  favoi-s  I  have  received  from  sun  and  stream  and  earth 
and  sky, — for  all  the  gifts  from  men  and  God  which  have  made  my  little 
life  an  ornament  and  a  bliss.    Heaven,  stretch  out  thine  azure  tent  while 
my  faded  one  is  sinking  here.    Joyous  spring-tide,  roll  on  through  ages 
yet  to  come,  in  which  fresh  generations  shall  rise  and  be  glad.     Farewell 
all !    Content  to  have  had  my  turn,  I  now  fall  asleep,  without  a  murmur 
or  a  sigh."    Surely  the  mournful  nobility  of  such  a  strain  of  sentiment 
is  preferable  by  much  to  the  selfish  terror  of  that  unquestioning  belief 
which  in  the  Middle  Age  depicted  the  chase  of  the  soul  by  Satan,  on  the 
columns  and  doors  of  the  churches,  under  the  symbol  of  a  deer  pursued 
by  a  hunter  and  hounds;  and  which  has  in  later  times  produced  in 
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thousands  the  feeling  thus  terribly  expressed  by  Bunyan,  "  I  blessed  the 
condition  of  the  dog  and  toad  because  they  had  no  soul  to  perish  under 
the  everlasting  weight  of  hell !" 

Sight  of  truth,  with  devout  and  loving  submission  to  it,  is  an  achieve- 
ment whose  nobleness  outweighs  its  sorrow,  even  if  the  gazer  foresee  his 
own  destruction. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  these  words  to  cast  doubt  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  or  to  depreciate  the  value  of  a  belief  in  it.  We  desire 
to  vindicate  morality  and  religion  from  the  unwitting  attacks  made  on 
them  by  many  self-styled  Christian  writers  in  their  exaggeration  of  the 
practical  importance  of  such  a  faith.  The  qualitative  contents  of  human 
nature  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  quantitative  contents:  our  duties 
rest  not  on  the  length,  but  on  the  faculties  and  relations,  of  our  exist- 
ence. Make  the  life  of  a  dog  endless,  ho  has  only  the  capacity  of  a  dog ; 
make  the  life  of  a  man  finite,  still,  within  its  limits,  he  has  the  psycho- 
logical functions  of  humanity.  Faith  in  immortality  may  enlarge  and 
intensify  the  motives  to  prudent  and  noble  conduct;  it  doep  not  create 
new  ones.  The  denial  of  immortality  may  pale  and  contract  those 
motives ;  it  does  not  take  them  away. 

Knowing  the  burden  and  sorrow  of  earth,  brooding  in  dim  solicitude 
over  the  far  times  and  men  yet  to  be,  we  cannot  recklessly  utter  a  word 
calculated  to  lessen  the  hopes  of  man,  pathetic  creature,  who  weops  into 
the  world  and  faints  out  of  it.  It  is  our  faith — not  knowledge — that  the 
spirit  is  without  terminus  or  rest.  The  faithful  truth-hunter,  in  dying, 
finds  not  a  covert,  but  a  better  trail.  Yet  the  saintliness  of  the  intellect 
is  to  be  purged  from  prejudice  and  self-will.  With  God  we  are  not  to 
prescribe  conditions.  The  thought  that  all  high  virtue  and  piety  must 
die  with  the  abandonment  of  belief  in  immortality  is  as  pernicious  and 
dangerous  as  it  is  shallow,  vulgar,  and  unchristian.  The  view  is  ob- 
viously gaining  prevalence  among  scientific  and  pliilosophical  thinkers, 
that  life  is  the  specialization  of  the  universal  in  the  individual,  death 
the  restoration  of  the  individual  to  the  whole.  This  doubt  as  to  a  per- 
sonal future  life  will  unquestionably  increase.  Let  traditional  teaeliei's 
beware  how  they  venture  to  shift  the  moral  law  from  its  immutable 
basis  in  the  will  of  God  to  a  precarious  poise  on  the  selfish  hope  and 
fear  of  man.  The  solo  safety,  the  ultimate  desideratum,  is  perception 
of  law  with  disinterested  conformity. 

The  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  reward  and  punishment  in  a  future 
state,  as  a  working  motive  for  the  observance  of  the  moral  law,  is  enor- 
mously overestimated.  The  influence,  as  such  a  motive,  of  the  public 
opinion  of  mankind,  with  the  legal  and  social  sanctions,  is  enormously 
underestimated.  And  the  authority  of  a  personal  perception  of  right 
is  also  most  unbecomingly  depreciated.  Uxi  versa l  Order  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  purposes  of  God,  not  as  arbitrarily  chosen  by  his  will  and 
capriciously  revealed  in  a  book,  but  as  necessitated  by  his  nature  and 
embodied  in  his  works.    The  true  basis  of  morality  is  universal  order. 
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Tbe  truo  end  of  morality  is  life,  the  sum  of  moral  laws  being  identical 
with  the  sum  of  the  conditions  in  accordance  with  which  the  fruition 
of  the  functions  of  life  can  be  secured  with  nearest  aj^roaoh  to  perfect- 
ness,  perpetuity,  and  universality.  The  true  sanctions  of  morality  are  the 
manifold  forms  in  which  consciousness  of  life  is  heightened  by  harmony 
with  universal  order  or  lowered  by  discord  with  it.  The  true  law  of 
moral  sacrifice  or  resistance  to  temptation  is  misrepresented  by  the 
common  doctrine  of  heaven  and  hell, — ^which  makes  it  consist  in  the 
renunciation  of  a  present  good  for  the  clutching  of  a  future  good,  the 
voluntary  suffering  of  a  small  present  evil  to  avoid  the  involuntary 
Buffering  of  an  immense  future  evil.  The  true  law  of  moral  sacrifice  is 
deeper,  purer,  more  comprehensive,  than  that.  It  expresses  our  duty,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  universal  order,  to  subordinate  the 
gratification  of  any  part  of  our  being  to  that  of  the  whole  of  our  being, 
to  forego  the  good  of  any  portion  of  our  life  in  deference  to  that  of  all 
our  life,  to  renounce  any  happiness  of  the  individual  which  conflicts 
with  the  welfare  of  the  race,  to  hold  the  spiritual  atom  in  absolute 
abeyance  to  the  spiritual  universe,  to  sink  self  in  God.  If  a  man  believe 
in  no  future  life,  is  he  thereby  absolved  from  the  moral  law?  The  kind 
and  number  of  his  duties  remain  as  before:  only  the  apparent  grandeur 
of  their  scale  and  motives  is  diminished.  The  two  halves  of  morality 
are  the  co-ordination  of  separate  interests  in  universal  order,  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  parts  to  the  wholes.  The  desire  to  remove  the  obligations 
and  sanctions  of  the  moral  law  from  their  intrinsic  supports,  and  posit 
them  on  the  fictitious  pedestals  of  a  forensic  heaven  and  hell,  reveals 
incompetency  of  thought  and  vulgarity  of  sentiment  in  him  who  does 
it,  and  is  a  procedure  not  less  perilous  than  unwarranted.  If  the  crea- 
tion be  conceived  as  a  machine,  it  is  a  machine  self-regulating  in  all  its 
parts  by  the  immanent  presence  of  its  Maker. 

When  we  die,  may  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  Comforter  of  Christ,  be  our 
confessor;  the  last  inhaled  breath  our  cup  of  absolution;  the  tears  of 
some  dear  friend  our  extreme  unction ;  no  complaint  for  past  trials,  but 
a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  all  blessings,  our  parting  word.  And 
then,  resigning  ourselves  to  the  universal  Father,  assured  that  whatever 
ought  to  be,  and  is  best  to  be,  will  be,  either  absolute  oblivion  shall  be 
welcome,  or  we  will  go  forward  to  new  destinies,  whether  with  preserved 
identity  or  with  transformed  consciousness  and  powers  being  indifferent 
to  us,  since  the  will  of  God  is  done.  In  the  mean  time,  until  that  critical 
pass  and  all-decisive  hour,  as  Milnes  says: — 

«  We  nil  muHt  patient  stand, 
Like  statue*  on  appointiHl  pedestals; 
Yet  we  may  choose— since  choice  is  given— to  aiiim 
Servile  contentment  or  Ignoble  fear 
In  tbe  expression  of  onr  attitude; 
And  with  fkr-straining  eyes,  and  hands  upcast, 
And  feet  half  raised,  declare  our  painful  sUte, 
Teaming  for  wings  to  reach  the  fields  of  tmth» 
Moaming  for  wisdom,  panting  to  be  flpee." 


PART  SIXTII-SUPPLEMEFTARY. 


.[FIFTEEN  YEARS  LATER] 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   END   OF   THE   WOBLD. 

We  read  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  re- 
served  unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment,  when  they  shall  be  burned 
up,  and  all  be  made  new,  It  is  said  that  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fer- 
ment heat,  the  stars  fall,  and  the  sky  pass  away  like  a  scroll  that  is  rolled 
together.  On  these  and  similar  passages  is  based  the  belief  of  Christendom 
in  the  destined  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  and  in  the  scenic  judgment 
of  the  dead  and  the  living  gathered  before  the  visible  tribunal  of  Christ. 
This  belief  was  once  general  and  intense.  It  is  still  common,  though  more 
vogue  and  feeble  than  formerly.  In  whatever  degree  it  is  held,  it  is  a  doc- 
trine of  terror.  We  hope  by  tracing  its  origin,  and  showing  how  mistaken 
it  is,  to  help  dispel  its  sway,  free  men  from  the  further  oppression  of  its 
fearfulness,  and  put  in  its  place  the  just  and  wholesome  authority  of  the 
truth.  The  true  doctrine  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  the  cor- 
rect explanation  of  the  course  and  sequel  of  history,  must  be  more  hon- 
orable to  God,  more  useful  to  men,  of  better  working  and  omen  in  the 
life  of  society,  than  any  error  can  be.  Let  us  then,  as  far  as  wo  are  able, 
displace  by  the  truth  the  errors  prevalent  around  us  in  regard  to  the  end 
of  the  world  and  the  day  of  judgment 

It  will  help  us  in  our  proposed  investigation,  if  we  first  notice  that  the 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  as  to  an  impending  destruction  of  the  world  is  not 
solitary,  but  has  prototypes  and  parallels  in  the  faiths  of  other  nations 
and  ages.  Almost  every  people,  every  tribe,  has  its  cosmogony  or  theory 
of  the  creation,  in  which  there  are  accounts,  more  or  less  rude  or  refined, 
general  or  minute,  of  the  supposed  beginning  and  of  the  imagined  end  of 
nature.  All  early  literatures — from  the  philosophic  treatises  of  the  Ilindus 
to  the  oral  traditions  of  the  Polynesians — are  found  to  contain  either  sub- 
lime dreams  or  obscure  prophecies  or  awful  pictures  of  the  final  doom  and 
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destruction  of  earth  and  man.  The  Hebrew  Sjrmbols  and  the  Christian 
beliefs  in  relation  to  this  subject  therefore  stand  not  alone,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  a  multitude  of  others,  each  one  plainly  reflecting  the  degree  of 
knowledge  and  stage  of  development  attained  by  the  minds  which  origi- 
nated it.  Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  familiar  doctrine  so  envel- 
oped in  our  prejudices,  a  brief  examination  of  some  kindred  doctrines, 
less  familiar  to  us  and  quite  detached  from  our  prejudices,  will  be  of  ser- 
vice. 

The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  describe  certain  enormous  periods  of 
time  in  which  the  universe  successively  begins  and  ends,  springs  into 
being  and  sinks  into  nothing.  These  periods  are  called  kalpas.  and  each 
one  covers  a  dunition  of  thousands  of  millions  of  years.  Each  kalpa  of 
creation  is  called  a  day  of  Brahma;  each  kalpa  of  destruction,  a  night 
of  Brahma.  The  belief  is  that  Brahma,  waking  from  the  slumber 
of  his  self-absorbed  solitude,  feels  his  loneliness,  and  his  thoughts 
and  emotions  go  forth  in  creative  forms,  composing  the  immense 
scheme  of  worlds  and  creatures.  These  play  their  parts,  and  run  their 
courses,  until  the  vast  day  of  Brahma  is  completed;  when  he  closes  his 
eyes,  and  falls  to  rest,  while  the  whole  system  of  finite  things  returns  to 
the  silence  and  darkness  of  its  aboriginal  unity,  and  remains  there  in  in- 
visible annihilation  through  the  stupendous  night  that  precedes  the  rcawak- 
ing  of  the  slumbering  Gk>dhead  and  the  appearance  of  the  creation  once 
more. 

A  little  reflection  makes  the  origin  of  this  imagery  and  belief  clear.  Eadi 
night,  as  the  darkness  comes  down,  and  the  outer  world  disappears,  man 
falls  asleep,  and,  so  far  as  he  is  consciously  concerned,  every  thing  is  de- 
stroyed. In  his  unconsciousness,  everything  ceases  to  be.  The  light 
dawns  again,  he  awakes,  and  his  reopened  senses  create  anew  the  busy 
frame  and  phenomena  of  nature.  Transfer  this  experience  from  man  to 
Qod ;  consider  it  not  as  abstract  and  apparent,  but  as  concrete  and  real,  and 
you  have  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  the  kalpa.  When  we  sleep,  to  us  all  things 
are  destroyed;  and  when  we  awake,  to  us  they  reappear.  When  God 
sleeps,  all  things  in  themselves  really  end;  and  when  he  wakes, 
they  begin  anew  to  be.  The  visible  and  experimental  phenomena  of  day 
and  night,  sleeping  and  waking,  are  universalized,  and  attributed  to  God, 
It  is  a  poetic  process  of  thought,  natural  enough  to  a  rich-minded,  simple 
people,  but  wholly  illegitimate  as  a  logical  ground  of  belief,  But  being 
stated  in  books  supposed  to  be  infallibly  inspired,  and  in  the  absence  of 
critical  tests  for  the  discrimination  of  sound  from  unsound  thought,  it  was 
implicitly  accepted  by  multitudes. 

Closely  allied  to  the  foregoing  doctrine,  yet  in  several  ^[Murticolars  Btrik* 
ingly  different  from  it,  and  evidently  quito  independent  in  its  origin,  was 
the  Great  Year  of  the  Stoics^  or  the  alternative  blotting  out  and  restoration 
of  all  things.  This  school  of  philosophers  conceived  of  God  as  a  pure  ar> 
tistic  force  or  seed  of  universal  energy,  which  exhibits  its  history  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  kosmos,  and,  on  its  completion,  blossoms  into  fire,  and 
yanishes.  The  universal  periodical  conflagration  destroys  all  evil,  and 
leaves  the  indestructible  God  alone  in  his  pure  essence  again.    The  artistic 
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germ  or  seed-force  then  begins,  under  its  laws  of  intrinsic  necessity,  to  go 
once  more  through  the  same  process  to  the  same  end. 

The  rise  of  this  imagery  and  belief  ia  not  so  obvious  as  in  the  last  in- 
stance, but  it  is  equally  discoverable  and  intelligible.  Every  unimal,  every 
flower,  every  plant,  begins  from  its  proper  specific  germ  or  force,  goes 
through  a  fixed  series  of  growths  and  changes,  and  relapses  into  its  prime 
elements,  and  another  and  another  follow  after  it  in  the  same  order.  The 
seasons  come  and  go,  and  come  again  and  go  again.  Every  planet  repeats 
its  revolutions  over  and  over.  Wherever  we  look,  this  repetition  of  iden- 
tical processes  greets  our  vision.  Kow,  by  imaginative  association  univer- 
salize this  repetition  of  the  course  of  phenomena  as  seen  in  the  parts,  and 
take  it  up  and  apply  it  to  the  whole  creation,  and  you  have  the  doctrine  in 
hand.  It  is  a  poetic  process  of'  thought  not  scientific  or  philosophic,  and 
without  claim  to  belief;  yet,  in  the  absence  of  scientific  data  and  standards, 
it  might  easily  win  acceptance  on  authority. 

The  Scandinavians,  also,  have  transmitted  to  us,  in  their  sacred  books, 
descriptions  of  their  belief  in  the  approaching  end  of  the  world, — descrip- 
tions rude,  wild,  terrible,  not  without  elements  of  appalling  grandeur. 
They  foretell  a  day  called  RignarOk,  or  the  Twilight  of  the  gods,  when 
all  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  shall  Join  in  battle,  and  the  whole  present 
BjTStem  of  things  perish  in  a  scene  of  unutterable  strife  and  di&may.  The 
Eddas  were  composed  in  an  ignorant  but  deeply  poetic  and  fertile  age, 
when  all  the  mythological  elements  of  mind  were  in  full  action.  Their 
authors  looking  within,  on  their  own  passions,  and  without,  on  the  natural 
scenery  around  them,  conscious  of  order  and  disorder,  love  and  hate,  vir- 
tue and  crime,  beholding  phenomena  of  beauty  and  horror,  sun  and  stan, 
night  and  tempest,  winter  and  summer,  icebergs  and  volcanoes,  placid 
nux>nlight  and  blinding  mist,  assisting  friends  and  battling  foes, — personi- 
fied ever3rthing  as  a  demon  or  a  divinity.  Asgard,  above  the  blue  firma* 
ment,  was  the  bright  home  of  the  gods,  the  JBsIt.  Hclheim,  beneath  the 
xocky  earth  and  the  frozen  ocean,  was  the  dark  and  foul  abode  of  the  bad 
spirits,  the  Jotuns.  Everywhere  in  nature,  fog  and  fire,  fertility  and  bar- 
renness, were  in  confiict;  everywhere  in  society,  law  and  crime  were  con- 
tending. In  the  moon  followed  by  a  drifting  cloud,  they  saw  a  goddess 
chased  by  a  wolf.  The  strife  goes  on  waxing,  and  must  sooner  or  later 
reach  a  climax.  Each  side  enlists  its  allies,  until  all  are  ranged  in  opposi- 
tion, from  Jormungandur,  the  serpent  of  the  deep,  to  Heindall,  the  warder 
of  the  rainbow, — ^gods  and  brave  men  there,  demons,  traitors,  and  cowards 
here.  Then  sounds  the  horn  of  battle,  and  the  last  day  dawns  in  fire  and 
splendor  from  the  sky,  in  fog  and  venom  from  the  abyss.  Flame  devours 
the  earth.  For  the  most  part,  the  combatants  mutually  slay  each  other. 
Only  Gimli,  the  high,  safe  heaven  of  All-Father,  remains  as  a  refuge  for 
the  survivors  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  fairer  world. 

The  natural  history  of  this  mythological  mess  is  clear  enough.  It  arises 
from  the  poetic  embodiment  and  personification  of  phenomena,  the  grouj)- 
iug  together  of  all  evil  and  of  all  good,  then  imaginatively  imiversalizing 
the  conflict,  and  carrying  it  out  in  idea  to  its  inevitable  ultimatum.  The 
proceM  of  thou^t  was  obviously  natural  in  its  ground,  but  fictitious  in  its 
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result.  Yet  in  a  period  wboi  bo  sharp  distinction  was  drawn  between, 
iancy  and  fact,  song  and  science,  but  an  indiscriminate  faitb  was  often, 
yielded  to  both,  even  such  a  picturesque  medley  as  this  might  be  held  as 
religious  tnitlu 

The  Zarathustrian  or  Persian  scheme  of  a  general  Judgment  of  men  and 
of  the  world  in  some  respects  resembles  the  systems  already  set  forth,  in 
other  respects  more  closely  approaches  that  Christian  doctrine  partially 
borrowed  from  it,  and  which  is  hereafter  to  be  noticed    Ahura-Mazda,  the 
€rod  of  light  and  truth,  creates  the  world  full  of  all  sorts  of  blessings.     His 
adversary,  Angra-Mainyus,  the  author  of  darkness  and  falsehood,  seeks  to 
counteract  and  destroy  the  works  of  Ahura-Mazda  by  means  of  all  sorts  of 
correspondent  evils  and  woes.    When  Ahura-Mazda  creates  the  race  of  men 
happy  and  immortal,  Angra-Mainyus,  tlie  old  serpent,  full  of  corruption 
and  destruction,  steals  in,  seduces  them  from  their  allegiance,  and  brings 
misery  and  death  on  them,  and  then  leads  their  souls  to  his  dark  abode. 
The  whole  creation  is  supposed  to  bo  crowded  with  good  spirits,  the  angels 
of  Ahura-Mazda,  seeking  to  carry  out  his  beneficent  designs;  and  also  with 
evil  spirits,  the  ministers  of  Angra-Mainyus,  plotting  to  make  men  wicked, 
and  to  pervert  and  poison  every  blessing  with  an  answering  curse.     Light 
is  the  8\'mbol  of  God,  darkness  the  symbol  of  his  Antagonist     Under  these 
hostile  banners  arc  ranged  all  living  creatures,  all  created  obJectSw    For 
long  periods  this  dreadful  contention  rages,  involving  everything  below  in 
its  fluctuations.     But  at  last  Ahura-Mazda  subdues  Angra-Mainyus,  over- 
turns all  the  nisichief  ho  has  done,  by  means  of  a  great  deliverer  whom  he 
has  sent  among  men  to  instruct  and  redeem  them  raises  the  dead,  purifies 
the  world  with  fire,  and,  after  properly  punishing  the  guilty,  restores  all 
nature  to  its  original  paradisal  condition,  free  from  pain  and  death. 

In  the  primitive  state  of  mankind,  when  the  germs  of  this  religion  were 
conceived,  when  men  dwelt  in  ignorance,  exposure,  and  fear,  they  natur- 
ally shuddered  at  darkness  as  a  supernatural  enemy,  and  worshipped  \\^i 
as  a  supernatural  friend.  That  became  the  emblem  or  personification  of 
the  Devil,  this  the  emblem  or  personification  of  God.  They  grouped  all 
evils  with  tlmt,  all  goods  with  thia  Imaginatively  associating  all  light  and 
darkness,  all  blessing  and  bale,  respectively  with  Ahura-Mazda  and  Angrft- 
MainyuR,  they  universalized  the  fragmentary  embodiments  and  oppoeitions 
of  these  into  one  great  battle ;  and  under  the  impulse  of  worshipping  faith 
and  hope,  carried  it  to  its  crisis  in  the  final  victory  of  the  good.  Plainly, 
it  is  mere  poetry  injected  a  little  with  a  later  speculative  element,  and 
dealing  in  mythological  fashion  chiefly  with  the  phenomena  of  nature  as 
related  to  the  experience  of  man.    No  one  now  can  accept  it  literally. 

This  survey  of  the  various  heathen  myths  of  the  end  of  the  worid  has 
prepared  us,  in  some  degree,  to  consider  the  corresponding  view  held  by 
the  Jews,  and  more  completely  developed  by  the  Christian  sucoessois  to 
the  Jewish  heritage  of  thought  and  feeling. 

The  Hebrews  believed  themselves  to  be  exclusively  the  chosen  people  of 
Gkxl,  who  directly  ruled  over  them  himself  by  a  theocratic  government 
Topresented  In  their  patriarchs,  law-givers,  prophets,  and  kings.  Jehovah 
was  the  only  true  God ;  they  were  his  only  pure  and  accepted  worshippers. 
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aiharply  distinguished  from  the  whole  idolatrous  world.  The  heathen 
nations,  uncircumscised  adorers  of  vain  idols  or  of  demons,  were  by  con- 
sequence enemies  both  of  the  true  God  and  of  his  servants.  This  contrast 
and  hostility  they  even  carried  over  into  the  unseen  world,  and  imagined 
that  each  nation  had  its  own  guardian  angel  in  the  Court  of  Jehovah  in 
heaven,  who  contended  there  for  its  interests;  their  own  national  guardian, 
the  angcl  Michael,  being  more  powerful  and  nearer  to  the  throne  than  any 
other  one.  In  the  calamities  that  fell  on  them,  they  recognized  the  ven- 
geance of  Jehovah  for  the  violation  of  his  commands.  In  their  victories, 
their  deliverances,  their  great  blessings,  especially  in  their  rescue  from 
Egypt,  and  in  the  many  miracles  which  they  believed  to  have  accompanied 
that  great  passage,  they  saw  the  signal  superiority  of  their  God  over  every 
other  god,  and  the  proofs  of  his  particular  providence  over  them  in 
distinct  preference  to  all  other  peoples.  He  had,  as  they  piously  be- 
lieved, made  a  special  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  set  apart  his  posterity 
as  a  sacred  family,  exclusively  intrusted  with  the  divine  law,  and  com- 
missioned to  subdue  and  govern  all  the  other  families  of  the  earth.  When 
this  proud  and  intensely  cherished  faith  was  b:iffled  of  fulfillment,  they 
never  dreamed  of  abandoning  it.  They  only  supposed  its  triumphant  exe- 
cution postponed,  as  a  penalty  for  thiar  sins,  and  looked  forward  with  re- 
doubled ardor  to  a  better  time  when  their  hopes  should  break  into  fruition, 
their  exile  be  ended,  their  captivity  appear  as  a  dream,  Jerusalem  be  the 
central  gem  of  the  world,  and  the  anointed  ruler  wield  his  sceptre  over  all 
mankind. 

But  misfortunes  and  woes  were  heaped  on  them.  Their  city  was 
sacked,  their  temple  desecrated,  their  people  dragge<l  into  foreign  slavery, 
forbidden  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  their  religion,  slaughtered  by  whole- 
sale. Many  times,  during  the  two  centuries  before  and  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  did  they  suffer  these  terrible  sorrows.  Their  hatred  and 
scorn  of  their  heathen  persecutors;  their  faith  in  their  own  incomparable 
destiny;  their  expectation  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  an  anointed  deliv- 
erer, raised  up  by  Jehovah  to  avenge  them  and  vindicate  their  trust, — all 
became  the  more  fervent  and  profound  the  longer  the  delay.  Under  these 
circumstances  grew  up  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  as  it  is  seen  in 
that  Apocalyptic  literature  represented  by  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  the  Fourth  Book 
of  Esdrns,  and  similar  documents. 

The  Jews  were  remarkably  free  from  that  habit  of  mind  which  led  al- 
most all  the  other  nations  to  personify  the  most 'startling  phenomena  of 
nature  as  living  beings, — which  created  fetiches  of  stocks  and  stones  and 
animals;  saw  a  god  in  every  wind,  season,  star,  and  cloud.  The  Semitic 
mind  and  literature  were  more  sober,  rational,  and  monotheistia  The 
place  occupied  in  the  thoughts  of  other  peoples  by  the  phenomena  of 
nature  was  held  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Jews  by  political  phenomena, — ^by 
ritual,  legal,  and  military  relations.  And  the  poetic  action  of  fancy,  the 
mythological  crcativeness  and  superstitious  feeling  which  other  people 
exercised  on  the  objects  and  changes  of  nature,  the  Jews  exercised  on  the 
phenomena  of  their  own  national  history.     The  burning  central  point  of 
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their  polit  J  and  belief  and  imagination  was  the  conviction  of  their  own 
national  consecration  as  the  exclusive  people  of  God,  meant  to  conquer, 
teach,  and  rule  all  the  infidel  nations;  that  Jehovah  was  literally  their 
invisible  King,  represented  in  their  chief  ruler;  that  every  great  triumph 
or  disaster  was  a  signal  Day  of  the  Lord,  a  special  Coming  of  Jehovah  to 
reward  or  punish  his  people.  During  their  repeated  bondages  under  the 
Persians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  Parthians,  Romans,  their  feeling  of  the  antag- 
onism between  themselves  and  the  other  people  increased.  From  the 
time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  the  Persian  doctrine  of  good  and  evil 
spirits  had  infiltrated  into  their  belief;  and  they  adopted  the  notion  of 
Angra-Mainyus,  and  developed  it  (with  certain  modifications)  into  thdr 
conception  of  Satan.  Then,  in  their  faith,  the  war  of  Jews  and  (Gentiles 
spread  into  the  invisible  world,  and  took  up  on  its  opposite  sides  the  good 
and  the  fallen  angels.  And,  finally,  the  idea  of  their  Messiah  became  the 
centre  of  a  battle  and  a  judgment  in  which  all  the  generations  of  the  dead 
as  well  as  of  tlio  living  were  to  have  a  part;  and  which  should  culminate 
in  the  overthrow  of  evil,  the  subjection  of  the  heathen,  the  assignment  of 
the  righteous  to  a  paradisal  reign,  and  of  the  wicked  to  a  doom  typified  by 
the  submersion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  fiery  brimstone. 

How  plainly  this  doctrine  was  the  result  of  the  same  poetic  process  of 
thought  with  the  other  schemes  already  depicted  I  Only  f7i^y  were  devel- 
oped on  the  basis  of  natural  phenomena;  thi»,  on  the  basis  of  political 
phenomena.  It  is  simply  the  imaginative  universalization  of  the  struggle 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  the  carrying  of  it  to  its  crisis  and  sequeL 
And  when  inexplicable  delays  and  the  accumulation  of  obstacles  made 
the  realization  of  the  expected  result  amidst  the  conditions  of  the  present 
world  seem  ever  more  and  more  hopeless,  the  growing  and  assimilative 
action  of  faith  and  fancy  expanded  the  scene,  and  transferred  it  to  a  trans- 
mundane  state,  involving  the  destruction  of  the  heavens  and  earth  and 
their  replacement  with  a  new  creation. 

Is  there  any  more  real  reason  for  believing  this  doctrine  than  there  is  for 
believing  the  other  kindred  schemes?  Kot  a  whit.  It  is  a  mistake  of  the 
same  poetic  nature,  and  resting  on  the  same  grounds  with  them.  Two 
thousand  years  have  passed,  and  it  has  ngt  been  fulfilled;  and  there  is  ever 
less  and  less  sign  of  its  fulfillment.  It  never  will  be  fulfilled,  except  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  The  Jews  will  finally  lose  their  pride  of  race  and  cove- 
nant, abandon  their  special  J^Iessianic  creed,  and  blend  themselves  and 
their  opinions  in  the  moss  of  redeemed  and  progressive  humanity,  and  no 
more  dream  of  a  physical  resurrection  of  the  dead  amidst  the  dissolving 
elements  of  nature. 

And  now  wo  must  notice  that  besides  all  those  poetic  pictures  of  the  end 
of  the  world,  there  are  prophecies  of  a  similar  result  which  wear  an  appar- 
ently scientific  garb.  Many  men  of  science  firmly  believe  that  our  world 
is  destined  to  bo  destroyed, — that  a  close  for  the  earthly  fortunes  of  man- 
kind can  be  plainly  foreseen,  "iso  little  alarm  was  felt  a  century  or  more 
ago,  when  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  progressive  diminution  going 
on  in  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  which  must  cause  it  at  length  to  impinge 
upon  the  earth.     But  La  Grange  exhibited  the  fallaciousness  of  the  pror^- 
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eey,  by  showing  that  the  decrease  was  periodical  and  succeeded  by  a  cor- 
responding increase.  Intense  and  widely  spread  terror  has  repeatedly 
been  felt  less  a  comet  should  come  within  our  planetary  orbit,  and  shatter 
or  melt  our  glebe  by  its  contact  But  the  discovery  of  the  nebulous 
nature  of  comets,  of  their  great  numbers  and  regular  movements,  has 
quite  dissipated  that  fear  from  the  popular  mind  in  our  day. 

There  are,  however,  other  forms  of  scientific  speculation  which  put  the 
]m>phesied  destruction  of  the  world  on  a  more  plausible  and  formidable 
basia  It  is  supposed  by  many  scientists  that  all  force  is  derived  from  the 
consnihption  of  heat;  and  that  the  fuel  must  at  last  be  used  up,  and  ther«- 
fore  no  life  or  energy  be  left  for  sustaining  the  present  system  of  the  crea- 
tion. This  theory  is  met  by  the  counter-statement  that  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  other  similar  centres  may  ]>ossibIy  not  depend  on  any  material  con- 
lomption;  or,  if  it  does,  there  may  bo  a  self -replenishing  supply,  loss  and 
xepair  forming  an  endless  circle. 

It  is  foretold  by  some  chemists,  that  the  progressive  interior  cooling  and 
contraction  of  every  orb  will  cause  ever-greater  interstices  or  vacant  spaces 
among  the  solid  substances  below  the  outer  crust;  and  that  into  these  pores, 
flnt  an  liquids,  then  all  gases  and  the  whole  atmosphere,  will  be  absorbed: 
so  that  the  world  will  be  left  desolate,  utterly  uninhabitable  by  life. 

Again:  it  is  said  that  all  force  or  energy  tends  at  every  transformation  to 
pass  (at  least  partially)  into  heat;  and  therefore  that,  finally,  all  force  will 
be  frittered  down  into  the  one  form  of  heat,  all  matter  vanishing  from  its 
separate  shapes  into  the  state  of  a  homogeneous,  nebulous  fire.  The  por- 
tentoua  sight,  repeatedly  descried  by  astronomers,  of  a  nameless  world, 
away  in  remotest  space,  which  has  suddenly  kindled,  blazed,  smouldered, 
darkened,  and  vanished  forever  from  its  place,  is  perhaps  a  solemn  symbol 
of  the  fate  of  our  own  planet;  hinting  at  a  time  when  the  earth,  too,  shall 
make  itself  a  funeral  pyre, — 

And,  awed  in  distant  orbs,  tome  noe  nnknown 
Shall  miM  one  star  whoM  aiuile  had  lit  thair  own. 

This  same  final  crisis  is  also  prophesied  on  the  basis  of  a  slight  retar- 
dation to  which  the  planets  are  subjected  in  their  passage  through  the 
ethereal  medium.  No  matter  how  slight  the  resistance  thus  interposed,  its 
consequence,  it  is  thought,  must  accumulate  and  ultimately  compel  all 
material  bodies  to  approach  each  other;  and,  as  their  successive  collisions 
convert  themC  into  heat  and  vapor,  nothing  will  be  left  at  last  but  one  uni- 
form nebula.  The  process  of  evolution  will  then  begin  anew,  and  so  the 
stupendous  history  of  the  universe  repeat  itself  eternally. 

This  is  the  sublimcst  of  all  the  generalizations  of  science.  It  may  be 
true,  and  it  may  not  be  true.  At  any  rate,  it  differs  immensely  in  thetnarml 
impmsion  it  make$  from  that  made  by  tlie  current  theological  doctrine  of 
the  same  catastrophe.  We  con  contemplate  the  scientific  prophecy  of  the 
end  of  the  world  with  a  peace  of  mind  which  the  traditional  prophecy 
does  not  permit. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  makes  the  destruction  of  the 
world  a  result  of  wrath  and  vengeance.    The  angiy  God  looms  above  us 
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with  flaming  features  and  avenging  weai^ns  to  tread  down  his  enemieft 
We  shrink  in  fright  from  the  wrath  and  power  of  the  personal  Judge,  the 
inexorable  Foe  of  the  wicked.  But  the  scientific  doctrine  makes  the  end  a 
result  of  passionless  laws,  a  steadj  evolution  of  effects  from  cauBes,  whoUj 
free  from  everything  vindictive. 

Secondly.  The  ecclesiastical  doctrine  makes  the  dreadful  condvakm  a 
sudden  event,  an  inconceivable  shock  of  horror,  falling  in  an  instant,  OTer- 
whelming  all  its  victims  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning  in  the  unutterable 
agony  of  their  ruin.  But  the  scientific  doctrine  makes  the  climax  a  matter 
of  slow  and  gradual  approach.  Whether  the  worlds  are  to  be  frozen  up  by 
increasing  cold,  or  to  evaporate  in  culminating  heat,  or  to  be  converted  into 
gas  as  they  meet  in  their  career,  the  changes  of  the  chemical  conditions  wiU 
be  so  steady  and  moderate  beforehand  as  to  cause  all  living  creatorea  to 
have  diminished  in  numbers  by  insensible  degrees,  and  to  have  uttcriy 
ceased  long  before  the  final  shock  arrives. 

Thirdly.  The  ecclesiastical  doctrine  makes  the  sequel  immlnenty  near, 
ready  to  fall  at  a  moment's  warning.  At  any  hour  the  signal  may  strike. 
Thus  it  is  to  the  earnest  believer  a  constant,  urgent  alarm,  close  at  hand. 
But  the  scientific  doctrine  depicts  the  close  as  almost  unimaginably  remote. 
All  the  data  in  the  hands  of  our  scientists  lead  their  calculations  as  to  the 
nearest  probable  end  to  land  them  in  an  epoch  so  far  off  as  to  be  stated  only 
in  thousands  of  millions  of  years.  Thus  the  picture  is  so  distant  as  to  be 
virtually  enfeebled  into  nothing.  We  cannot,  even  by  the  most  vivid  im- 
agination, bring  it  home  closely  enough  to  make  it  real  and  effective  on  our 
plans. 

And,  finally,  the  theological  dogma  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  pro- 
fesses to  be  an  infallible  certainty.  The  believer  holds  that  he  absolutely 
knows  it  by  a  revelation  of  supernatural  authority.  But  "with  the  scientist 
such  a  belief  is  held  as  merely  a  probability.  A  billion  of  centuries  hence 
the  world  may  perhaps  come  to  an  end;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  phe- 
nomena which  lead  to  such  a  belief  may  yet  be  explained  as  implying  no 
such  resiilt.  And  these  two  issues,  so  for  as  our  social  or  ideal  experience 
is  concerned,  are  virtually  the  same. 

A  brilliant  French  writer  has  suggested  that  even  if  the  natural  coone- 
of  evolution  does  of  itself  necessitate  the  final  destruction  of  the  world, 
yet  our  race,  Judging  from  the  magnificent  achievements  of  science  and  ait 
already  reached,  may,  within  ten  thousand  centuries,  which  will  be  kng 
before  the  foreseen  end  approaches,  obtain  such  a  knowledge  and  control 
of  the  forces  of  nature  as  to  make  collective  humanity  master  of  this  planet, 
able  to  shape  and  guide  its  destinies,  word  off  every  fatal  crisis,  and  per- 
fect and  inunortalizo  the  system  as  now  sustained.  It  is  an  audacious 
fancy.  But  like  many  other  incredible  conceptions  which  have  foienm 
their  own  still  more  incredible  fulfillment,  the  very  thought  electriilea  ua 
with  hope  and  courage. 

And  thus  the  conclusion  in  which  we  rest  at  the  close  of  our  investiga- 
tion is  the  belief  that  the  world  is  to  last,  and  our  race  to  flourish  on  it 
virtually  forever.  This  conclusion  is  equally  a  relief  from  the  frightfol 
burdens  of  superstition,  and  a  consolation  for  our  own  personal  ei 
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cenoe.  The  stable  hannony  of  natural  beauty  and  beneficence,  amidst 
which  we  individually  play  our  brief  part  and  vanish,  shall  stand  fast, 
blooming  with  fresh  growUis,  and  shining  with  fadeless  light,  and  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  our  dear  fellow-men  shall  grow  ever  wiser  and  hap- 
pier, beyond  the  reach  of  our  farthest  vision  into  the  future.  And  if  we 
recognize  in  the  great  catastrophic  myths  and  previsions  of  the  poets  and 
scientists  the  fundamental  truth  that  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal* 
while  the  things  alone  which  ftre  unseen  are  eternal,  the  end^being  a  regu- 
lar and  remote  sequel  in  the  creative  plan  of  God,  free  from  anger,  retribu- 
tive disappointment,  or  cruelty — will  not  alarm  us.  For  if  souls  are  sub- 
stantial entities,  and  not  mere  phenomenal  processes,  they  will  survive  the 
universal  crisis,  and  either  at  the  lucid  goals  of  their  perfected  destiny 
rejoice  forever  in  a  reflected  individual  fruition  of  the  attributes  of  God, 
x>T  else  start  refreshed  on  a  new  career  with  that  redistribution  of  the  cos- 
mic matter  and  motion  which  in  its  gigantic  and  eternal  rythm  of  devel- 
opment and  dissolution  the  ancient  Hindu  mind  figured  as  the  respiration 
of  Brahma  and  which  ambitious  science  now  genendizes  as  the  law  of  evo- 
latioiL 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE   DAY   OF  JUDGMENT, 

JiTDiAisic  80  largely  supplied  the  circumstantial  and  doctrinal  germs  out 
of  which  dogmatic  Christianity  grew,  that  we  cannot  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  Christian  belief  in  a  final  day  of  judgment,  unless  we  fint  notice 
the  historic  and  literary  derivation  of  that  bdief  from  Judaism,  and  then 
trace  its  development  in  the  new  conditions  through  which  it  passed.  The 
personal  character,  teachings,  life,  and  death  of  Jesus  Qirist,  together  with 
his  subsequent  resurrection  and  cai^r  in  the  consciousness  of  ecclesiastical 
Christendom,  constituted  the  crystalizing  centre  which,  dipped  in  the  in- 
herited solution  of  ideal  and  social  materials  furnished  by  the  Church,  has 
gathered  around  it  the  accretion  of  faith  tod  dogma  composing  the  theo- 
retic Christianity  of  the  present  day.  To  follow  this  process  with  refers 
ence  to  the  particular  tenet  before  us,  analyze  it,  discriminate  the  appro- 
priate hi  it  from  the  inappropriate,  the  true  from  the  false,  maybe  difllcult ; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  To  this  taslc  let  us  there- 
fore now  address  ourselves,  putting  away  all  bias  and  prejudice,  invoking 
in  equal  degree  candor,  fearlessness  and  cfaari^. 

The  Jews  believed  themselves  to  be  a  people  chosen  out  of  all  the  world 
as  the  exclusive  favorites  of  God.  By  the  covenant  of  Abraham,  and  the 
code  of  Moses,  Jdiovah  had  entered,  as  they  thought,  into  a  special  con- 
tract with  them  to  be  their  peculiar  God,  Guardian,  and  Ruler.  In  con- 
trast with  the  depraved  habits  and  idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathen  natiotts^ 
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the  Israelites  wiere  strictly  to  keep  the  moral  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
pay  a  pure  worship  to  Jehovah  through  the  scrupulous  obsenrance  of  their 
ceremonial  law.  The  bond  of  race  and  family  descent  from  Abraham,  the 
practice  of  circumcision,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  sealed 
them  as  accepted  members  of  this  divine  covenant.  So  long  as  they  were 
true  to  the  duties  involved  in  this  relation,  Jehovah  would  watch  over 
them,  defend  them  from  their  enemies,  set  them  proudly  above  the  alien 
GkntUes,  and  crown  them  with  every  spiritual  and  temporal  blessing.  The 
noblest  representatives  of  the  people  believed  this  with  unparalleled 
thoroughness  and  intensity.  They  looked  down  on  the  uncircumcised 
nations  as  wicked  idolaters,  destined  to  be  their  servants  until  they  should 
be  adopted  into  the  same  covenant  by  becoming  proselytes  to  their  faith. 
Jehovah  was  literally  their  direct,  though  invisible,  King,  Law-giver, 
and  Judge,  palpably  rewarding  their  fidelity  by  overt  temporal  bless- 
ings, punishing  their  dereliction  by  awful  temporal  calamities  and  suf- 
ferings. 

Every  signal  instance  of  his  providential  intervention  in  their  affairs  they 
called  a  Day  of  the  Lord,  a  Coming  of  Jehovah,  a  Judgment  from  heaven. 
Thus  the  prophet  Joel  foretells  the  vengeance  which  God  would  take  on 
Tyre  and  Sidonand  Phili^tia,  because  they  hod  assailed  and  scattered  his 
people.  "  Behold  the  day  of  Jehovah  cometh,  the  great  and  terrible  day. 
And  I  will  show  wonders  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth,  blood  and  fire 
and  pillars  of  smoke.  The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the 
moon  into  blood.  Then  whosoever  calleth  on  the  name  of  Jehovah  shall 
be  delivered :  for  upon  Mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem  shall  be  deliverance. 
I  will  contend  with  the  Gentiles  for  my  people,  and  will  bring  back  the 
captives.  The  multitudes,  the  multitudes  in  the  valley  of  judgment:  for 
the  day  of  Jehovah  is  near  in  the  valley  of  judgment. "  Li  a  similar  strain 
Isaiah  prophesies  against  Edom:  "Draw  near,  O  ye  nations,  and  hear! 
For  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  is  kindled  against  the  nations,  and  he  hath  given 
up  their  armies  to  slaughter.  The  stench  of  their  carcasses  shall  ascend, 
and  the  mountains  shall  melt  with  their  blood.  And  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven  shall  melt  away;  and  all  their  host  shall  fall  down,  as  the  blighted 
fruit  from  the  fig-tree.  For  my  sword  shall  rush  drunk  from  heaven:  be- 
hold, upon  Edom  shall  it  descend.  For  it  is  a  day  of  vengeance  from  Je- 
hovah. Her  streams  sliall  be  turned  into  pitch,  and  her  dust  into  brim- 
stone, and  her  whole  land  shall  become  burning  pitch.  It  shall  lie  waste 
forever,  and  none  shall  pass  through  it  The  pelican  and  the  hedgehog 
shall  possess  it ;  the  heron  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it" 

Tremendous  and  appalling  as  this  imagery  is,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
wholo  meaning  of  it  is  eailhly  and  temporal,  a  local  judgment  of  Jehovah 
in  vindication  of  his  people  against  the  heathen.  And  kindred  judgments 
are  threatened  against  his  own  people  when  they  lapse  into  wickedness 
and  idolatry.  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a 
man  wipeth  a  dish,  wiping  it  and  turning  it  upside  down."  "Jehovah 
appeareth  as  a  hostile  witness,  the  Lord  from  his  holy  place.  Behold, 
Jehovah  cometh  forth  from  his  dwelling-place,  and  advanceth  on  the  high 
places  of  the  earth.     The  mountains  melt  imder  him,  and  the  valleys 
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deave  asunder  like  wax  before  the  fire.    For  the  sin  of  the  house  of  Israel 
Ib  all  this/' 

Thus  the  earliest  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Day  of  the  Lord,  or  Day  of 
Judgment,  according  to  Biblical  usage,  was  the  occurrence  of  any  severe 
calamity, — either  to  the  Jews,  as  a  punishment  for  their  apostasy;  or 
to  the  Gentiles,  as  a  punishment  for  their  wickedness,  or  for  their 
violent  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  chosen  people.  These  visita- 
tiona  of  military  disaster  or  political  subjection,  though  purely  local 
and  temi>oral,  are  depicted  in  the  most  terrific  images,  such  as  flaming 
brimstone,  falling  stars,  heaven  and  earth'  dissolving  in  darkness,  blood, 
and  fire.  Ezckiel,  alluding  to  the  barbarous  invasion  headed  by  P^ce 
^g»  represents  Jehovah  as  declaring,  "I  will  contend  against  him,  and 
will  rain  fire  and  brimstone  upon  him  and  his  hosts.  Thus  will  I  show 
myself  in  my  greatness  and  glory  before  the  eyes  of  many  nations,  and 
they  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah."  The  highly  figurative  character  of 
this  imagery  must  be  apparent  to  every  candid  critic 

For  example,  in  the  following  passage  from  Zechariah,  no  one  will  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  it  is  meant  that  Jehovah  will  appear  visibly  in 
person  and  reign  in  Jerusalem,  but  only  that  his  promise  shall  be  fulfilled, 
and  his  law  shall  prevail  there  in  the  triumphant  establishment  of  his 
chosen  people:  ''Behold  the  day  of  Jehovah  cometh,  when  I  will  gather 
all  nations  to  battle  against  Jerusalem ;  and  the  city  shall  be  taken.  Then 
shall  Jehovah  go  forth,  and  fight  against  those  nations .  And  his  feet  shall 
stand  in  that  day  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives.  And  Jehovah  shall  be  king 
over  all  the  earUL  And  it  shall  be  that  whoso  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  will  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  the  King,  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
upon  them  shall  be  no  rain." 

When  the  prophets  burst  out  in  the  lyric  metaphors,  "  Jehovah  will  roar 
from  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from  Jerusalem;"  "  Egypt  shall  be  a  waste 
and  Edom  a  wilderness  for  their  violence  to  the  sons  of  Judah;  but  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  inhabited  forever,  and  Jehovah  shall  dwell  upon  Zion," — 
the  meaning  is  simply  that  "Jehovah  will  be  a  refuge  to  his  people,  a 
stronghold  to  the  sons  of  Israel,  and  all  people  shall  Icnow  that  Jehovah  is 
€kxi  '  It  would  imply  the  grossest  ignorance  in  any  critie  if  he  imagined 
that  the  Jews  ever  beheved  that  Jehovah  was  visibly  to  come  down  and 
reign  over  them  m  person.  They  did  however,  believe  that  an  awful  token 
OX  the  presenco  of  Jehovah  dwelt  in  the  holy  of  holies  of  their  temple. 
They  also  believed  that  every  anomted  ruler  who  governed  them  in  justice 
and  piety  represented  the  authority  of  Jehovah.  And  as,  in  the  long  times 
of  their  natural  captivity  and  oppression,  their  hopes  sought  refuge  from 
the  depressing  present  in  bright  visions  of  a  glorious  future,  when  some 
inspired  deliverer  should  justify  their  faith  by  carrying  the  national  power 
and  happiness  to  the  highest  pitch,  they  naturally  believed  that  the  spirit 
and  signet  of  the  Lord  would,  in  a  special  manner,  rest  on  that  Messianic 
hero. 

By  the  assimilative  action  of  faith  and  imagination,  this  idea  of  a  divinely 
accredited  Messiah  developed,  and  grew  ever  richer  and  more  complete. 
It  began  simply  with  the  expectation  of  a  holy  leader  and  ruler  who  should 
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sabdno  the  heathen  and  establish  the  favored  people  of  JehoTah — ^Sn  peer- 
less purity,  power,  and  happiness — in  the  land  of  Judea.  Little  by  little, 
the  rewards  of  the  righteous  and  the  punishments  of  the  wicked  were  ex- 
tended beyond  those  living  on  the  earth,  and  took  in  the  dead.  The  jhto- 
phet  Ezckiel  depicted  the  promised  restoration  of  the  Jews  from  their  cap- 
tivity at  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  under  the  poetic  image  of  a  revivification  of 
a  heap  of  dead  bones.  This  metaphor  slowly  assumed  the  form  of  a  literal 
dogma,  which  grew  from  its  beginning  as  an  exceptional  belief  in  the  res- 
urfection  of  a  chosen  few,  stated  in  the  book  of  Daniel  and  the  second  book 
of  Maccabees,  to  the  belief  in  the  universal  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
avowed  by  Paul  as  the  common  Pharisaic  belief.  The  belief,  too,  in  regard 
to  the  scene  of  the  Messianic  triumph,  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
enemies  of  Jehovah,  and  the  kind  and  number  of  those  enemies,  underwent 
the  same  process  of  development  and  growth.  The  world  was  conceived 
as  a  sort  of  three-story  house  connected  with  passage  ways;  heaven  above 
the  firmanent,  the  earth  between,  and  a  penal  region  below.  The  imagery 
of  fire  and  brimstone  associated  in  the  Hebrew  mind  with  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, and  the  fearful  imagery  of  idolatory,  filth,  and  flames  in  the 
detested  valley  of  Hinnom  where  the  refuse  of  Jerusalem  was  carried  to 
be  burned,  had  been  transferred  by  the  popular  imagination  to  the  subter- 
ranean place  of  departed  souls.  The  story  in  the  book  of  Genesis  about 
the  sons  of  God  forming  an  alliance  with  the  daughters  of  men,  and  beget- 
ting a  wicked  brood  of  giants,  had  been  wrought  into  the  belief  in  a  race  of 
fallen  angels,  foes  of  God  and  men,  whose  dwelling  place  was  the  upper 
air.  Above  these  wicked  spirits  in  high  places,  but  below  the  heaven  of 
Jehovah,  was  the  paradise  whither  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  supposed  to 
have  been  translated,  and  whence  they  would  come  again  in  the  last  days. 
The  Jewish  apocr^^hal  book  of  Enoch— which  was  written  probably  about 
a  century  and  a  half  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  is  explicitly  quoted  in 
the  Epistle  of  Jude— contains  a  minute  account  of  the  final  Judgment,  in- 
cluding in  its  scope  this  whole  scenery  and  all  these  agents,  and  closely 
anticipating  both  the  doctrinal  and  verbal  details  of  the  same  subject  as 
recorded  in  the  Kc w  Testament  itself.  There  is  not ,  with  one  exception,  a 
single  essential  feature  of  the  now  current  Christian  belief,  in  regard  to  the 
day  of  Judgment  at  tlio  end  of  the  world,  which  is  not  distinctly  brought 
out  in  the  same  form  in  the  book  of  Enoch,  written  certainly  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before  a  line  of  the  Gospels  was  composed.  The  exception 
referred  to  relates  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  book  of  Enoch  he 
is  indeed  called  the  Son  of  man,  but  is  wrapt  in  mysterious  obscurity,  nn- 
defincd  and  unnamed :  in  the  Christian  documents  and  faith  he  is,  of  coarse, 
identified  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and,  at  a  later  period,  identified  also  with 
God. 

The  growth  of  the  Messianic  personality  in  distinctness,  prominence, 
importance,  and  completeness  of  associated  grouping,  is  not  only  historic- 
ally traceable,  but  was  also  perfectly  natural.  At  first  the  prophecy  of  the 
triumphant  re-establishment  of  the  Jews  was  conceived  as  the  result  of 
the  favoring  power  of  Jehovah »  not  in  a  personal  manifestation,  but  provi- 
dentially displayed.    Thus  Joel  represents  Jehovah  as  saying,  in  his  promise 
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to  vindicate  Jerusalem,  "Let  the  heathen  be  wakened,  and  come  up  to  the 
yalley  of  Jehoshuphat;  for  there  will  I  sit  to  Judge  all  the  heathen  round 
about.  *'  It  cannot  bo  denied  that  this  was  purely  metaphorical.  But  in  all 
imagery  of  a  kingdom,  of  war,  of  Judgment,  the  idea  of  the  king,  the 
leader,  the  judge,  would  naturally  be  the  strongest  point  of  imaginative 
action,  the  center  of  crystalizing  association  around  which  congruous  par- 
ticulars would  be  drawn  until  the  picture  was  complete.  So  it  actually 
happened. .  Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  growth 
of  the  notion  of  the  great  Adversary  who  precedes  and  fights  against  the 
Messiah.  The  book  of  Daniel,  written  just  after  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
had  oppressed  tlio  Jews  with  such  frightful  cruelties  and  profaned  their 
temple  with  such  abominable  desecrations,  impersonated  in  TUm  the  whole 
head  and  front  of  the  impious  hostility  which  the  promised  deliverer 
would  have  to  subdue  in  vindicating  the  rights  and  hopes  of  the  chosen 
people.  "The  figure  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,"  Martineau  has  happily 
said,  "placed  in  immediate  antecedence  and  antithesis  to  that  of  the  Mes- 
siah, as  the  predicted  crisis  moved  forward,  was  carried  with  it,  and  spread 
its  porteiftous  shadow  over  the  expected  close."  The  writer  of  the  book 
of  Daniel  looked  for  the  immediate  arising  of  some  inspired  hero  and  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  to  overthrow  this  -wicked  despot,  this  persecuting  mon- 
ster, and  avenge  the  oppressed  Jews  on  their  Gentile  tyrants.  When  sub- 
sequent events  postponed  this  expected  sequel,  the  opposed  parties  in  it, 
the  Antichrist  and  the  Christ,  were  thrown  forward  together  in  ever-dilat- 
ing proportions  of  gloom  and  brightness:  the  fierce-countenanced  king  in 
Daniel  becomes  the  3Ian  of  Sin  in  Paul  and  the  Beast  drunk  with  the  blood 
of  saints  in  the  Apocalypse.  And  in  the  Babbinical  books  of  the  Jews 
the  belief  in  Antichrist,  under  the  name  of  Armillus,  is  developed  into  a 
mass  of  mythological  details,  afterwards  adopted  quite  in  the  gross  by  the 
Mohammedans.  Terrible  signs  will  precede  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah, 
such  as  a  dew  of  blood,  the  darkening  of  the  sun,  the  destruction  of  the 
holy  city,  with  the  slaughter  and  dispersion  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  suffer- 
ing of  awful  woes.  The  Messiah  shall  gather  his  people  and  rebuild  an4 
occupy  Jerusalem.  Armillus  shall  collect  an  army  and  besiege  that  city. 
But  G^  shall  say  to  Messiah,  "Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,"  and  to  the 
Israelites,  "Stand  still,  and  see  what  God  will  work  for  you  today." 
Then  God  will  pour  down  sulphur  and  fire  from  heaven,  and  consume  Ar- 
millus and  his  hosts.  Then  the  trumpet  will  sound,  the  tombs  be  opened, 
the  ten  tribes  bo  led  to  Paradise  to  celebrate  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Messiah,  the  aliens  bo  consigned  to  Gehenna,  and  the  earth  be  renovated. 

As  the  doctrine  of  the  functions  of  the  Messiah,  in  this  finished  form,  is 
not  stated  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  was  familiar  in  the  Cliristian  Church, 
it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  exclusively  a  later  Christian  development 
from  the  Jewish  germ.  It  did,  however,  exist  in  the  Jewish  mind,  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  in  the  mature  form  already  set  forth.  It  is  found 
clearly  laid  down  and  drawn  out  in  Jewish  apocryphal  books  dated  earlier 
than  the  Christian  era.  It  is  likewise  explicitly  and  minutely  detailed  in 
the  Talmud,  where  its  subsequent  adoption  from  the  Christians  must  have 
been  impossible  to  the  bigoted  scorn  and  hate  of  the  Jews  for  the  Chris- 
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tians;  while  the  historic  affiliation  of  Christianity  on  Judaism  inadeth« 
Christians  avowedly  adopt  all  the  Tital  doctrines  of  the  older  creed.  The 
gradual  growth  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  connection  of  the  Messiah 
with  the  final  judgment,^  out  of  the  previous  Jewish  and  Rabbinical 
notions,  by  the  hardening  of  metaphors  into  dogmas  and  the  uniTersallz- 
ing  of  local  peculiarities,  is  confessedly  an  obscure  process,  in  many  of  its 
particulars  extremely  difficult  to  trace.  But  that  it  did  thus  grow  up,  no 
impartial  scholar,  who  has  mastered  what  is  now  known  on  the  subject^ 
can  doubt  A  world  of  new  knowledge  and  light  has  been  thrown  en  this 
whole  field  during  the  last  thirty-five  years  by  Gfrorer,  Baur,  Ewald, 
Hoffmann,  Hilgenfeld,  Dilmann,  Ccriani,  Yolkmar,  and  other  students  of 
kindred  power  and  spirit.  Researches  and  discussions  in  this  department 
are  still  pushed  with  the  greatest  zeal ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
in  a  few  years  the  views  adopted  in  the  present  writing  will  bo  established 
beyond  all  cavil  from  any  fair-minded  critic.  Then  all  the  steps  will  have 
been  clearly  defined  in  the  development  of  that  doctrine  of  the  great  Day 
of  the  Lord,  which,  beginning  with  a  poetic  picture  of  a  Jewish  overthrow 
of  the  Gentiles,  through  the  inspiring  power  of  Jehovah,  before  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  ended  w  ith  a  literal  belief  in  the  setting  up,  by  the  Messiah, 
of  a  tribunal  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  assemblage  there  of  all  the 
living  and  the  dead  for  judgment,  the  installation  of  the  immortalized 
riji^htcous  in  Paradise,  ami  the  submerging  of  the  wicked  under  the  Yale  of 
Hinnom  in  a  rainstorm  of  blazing  brimstone. 

And  now  what  must  we  think  in  regard  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
outward,  forensic,  military,  and  ritual  part  of  the  doctrine  of  historic 
and  literary  development  we  have  imperfectly  followed.  Is  it  not  per- 
fectly clear,  that  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  in  question  has  been  but  a 
natural  action  of  the  imagination  on  the  materials  furnished  it;  adding 
congruous  particulars,  one  after  another,  until  the  view  was  complete, 
and  therefore  could  extend  no  further?  And  is  it  not  equally  obvious, 
that  it  can  lay  no  sort  of  claim  to  logical  validity?  The  superstitious  and 
arbitrary  character  of  its  intrinsic  constituents,  its  irreconcUablenesa  with 
science  and  philosophy,  disprove,  to  all  who  dare  honestly  face  the  facts, 
eveiy  pica  set  up  for  it  as  an  inspired  revelation  of  truth.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  poetry  and  speculation,  credible  enough  in  an  early  and  imcritical  age, 
but  a  hopeless  stumbling-block  to  the  educated  reason  of  the  present  day. 
Every  one  who  brings  a  free  intelligence  to  the  subject  will  find  it  impos- 
sible not  to  recognize  the  same  fanciful  process  of  thought,  the  same 
poetic  ingredients,  here  as  in  the  schemes  of  those  heathen  religions  whose 
principal  portrayals  we  all  regard  as  mythology.  To  argue  that  because 
earthly  rulers,  in  their  anger  and  power,  send  retributive  armies  against 
their  rebellious  subjects,  to  bring  them  to  judgment,  destroy  their  homes 
and  cities,  and  lay  waste  their  lands  with  fire  and  sword,  therefore  €tod« 
the  supreme  King,  will  do  so  by  the  whole  world,  is  not  to  reason  logi- 
cally, but  to  poetize  creatively.  There  can  be  no  warrant  for  transferring 
the  political  and  military  relations  between  men  and  earthly  sovereigns  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  relations  between  the  human  race  and  God,  sinoe 
the  two  sets  of  relations  are  wholly  different    The  relation  of  Creator 
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and  creature  is  immensely  liigher  and  wider  than  that  of  king  and  subject. 
He  wliose  laws  are  everywhere  Incessantly  self-executing  needs  not  to 
select  and  group  and  reserve  his  friends  or  foes  for  any  climatcric  catas- 
trophe. The  common  notion  of  a  final  judgment  day — the  fanciful  asso- 
ciation of  all  the  good  together,  on  one  side,  to  be  saved ;  of  all  the  bad 
together,  on  the  other  side,  to  be  damned, — applies  to  tlie  divine  govern- 
ment an  imperfection  belonging  only  to  human  governments.  Surely 
every  one  must  see,  the  moment  the  thought  is  stated,  that  this  imagina- 
tive universalizing  of  the  indignation  of  God,  and  carrying  it  to  a  climax, 
in  the  destruction  of  the  world,  is  a  mythological  procedure  utterly  inap- 
plicable to  a  Being  who  can  know  no  anger,  no  caprice,  no  change, — a 
Being  whose  will  is  universal  truth,  whose  throne  is  immensity,  whose 
robe  is  omnipresence. 

Original  Christianity,  internally  regarded  in  its  divine  truth,  was  the 
pure  moral  law  exemplified  in  the  personal  traits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
universalized  by  his  ascent  out  of  the  ficsh  into  that  kingdom  of  heaven 
which  knows  not  nationalities  or  ceremonies.  But  original  Christianity, 
externally  and  historically  regarded,  in  the  belief  of  its  first  disciples,  was 
simply  Judaism,  with  the  addition  of  the  faith  that  the  Messiah  had  actu- 
ally come  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  first  disciples  vividly 
cherished  the  prevalent  Pharisaic  doctrine  that  the  Messiah  would  glorify 
his  people,  vanquish  the  heathen,  raise  and  judge  the  dead,  change  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  inaugurate  a  holy  reign  of  Israel  in  joy  and  splen- 
dor. This  the  Messiah  was  to  do.  But  they  believed  Jesus  to  be  the 
Messiah.  Yet,  before  doing  these  things,  he  had  been  put  to  death. 
Therefore,  they  argued,  he  must  come  again,  to  finish  his  uncompleted 
mission.  Such  was  the  derivation  of  the  apostolic  and  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trine of  the  speedy  second  advent  of  Christ  to  judge  the  dead  and  the 
living,  and  to  wind  up  the  present  scheme  of  things.  The  belief  was  in- 
evitable under  the  circumstances.  To  have  believed  otherwise,  they  must 
have  reconstructed  the  current  idea  of  the  Messiah,  and  have  seen  in  him 
no  political  monarch  with  an  outward  realm,  but  purely  a  king  of  truth. 
For  this  they  were  not  ready;  though  it  seems  as  if,  after  the  experience 
of  eighteen  hundred  years,  tee  ought  by  this  time  to  be  prepared  to  see  that 
such  was  really  the  intention  of  Providence. 

It  is  a  question  of  primary  interest,  whether  Jesus  himself,  in  assuming 
the  Messiahship,  regarded  it  personally  as  an  exclusively  spiritual  office, 
ovBAff  literally  including  these  royal  and  judicial  functions  in  a  visible 
form. 

Jesus  foretold,  in  the  same  imaglpery  used  by  the  previous  prophets, 
and  familiar  to  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  the  speedy  approach  of 
frightful  calamities,  wars,  rumor  of  wars,  famine  and  slaughter,  Jerusalem 
compassed  with  armies  and  destroyed.  Then,  he  adds,  the  Son  of  man  shall 
come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  all  his  holy  angels,  and  take  possession 
of  the  scene,  apportioning  the  destinies  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
The  question  is,  whether  this  pictured  reappearance,  in  such  transcendent 
pomp  and  power,  was  meant  by  him  as  a  literal  prophecy,  to  be  physically 
fulfilled  in  his  own  person ;  or  as  a  moral  horoscope  of  the  destined  for- 
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tunes  of  his  religion,  a  figurative  representation  of  the  establishment  and 
reign  of  his  spiritual  truth.  The  latter  yiew  seems  to  us  to  be  the  correct 
one. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  what  has  actually  taken  place.  In  the  growing 
recognition  of  his  spirit  and  power,  in  the  spread  of  his  teachings  and 
name,  in  the  revolutionizing  advancement  of  his  kingdom  among  men, — 
Jesus  has  come  again  and  again.  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans; 
as  he  foretold,  amidst  unspeakable  tribulations,  and  the  disciples  of  the  new 
faith  installed  in  domination  over  the  world.  He  said  the  time  was  then  at 
hand,  even  at  the  doors,  that  some  of  those  standing  by  should  not  taste 
death  until  all  these  things  came  to  ])ass.  If  his  prophecy  bore  a  moral 
sense,  the  sequel  justified  it;  if  it  bore  a  physical  sense,  the  sequel  refuted 
and  falsified  it.  For  that  generation  passed  away,  fifty  generations  since 
have  passed  away,  and  yet  there  has  been  no  literal  second  advent  of  Jesus 
in  person  to  judge  the  dead  and  the  living,  and  to  destroy  the  world.  The 
event  ])rovcs  that  we  must  either  give  the  words  of  Jesus  a  metaphorical 
interpretation  or  hold  that  he  was  in  error. 

But,  secondly,  such  an  error  would  be  incompatible  with  soundness  of 
mind.  For  any  man,  even  for  him  called  by  an  apostle  "the  man  Christ 
Jesus,"  to  believe  that  after  his  death  he  should  reappear,  swooping  down 
from  heaven,  convoyed  by  squadrons  of  angels,  to  collect  all  men  from 
their  graves,  and  replace  the  old  creation  wiih  a  new  one.  would  imply  a 
profound  disturbance  of  reason,  a  monomaniacal  fanaticism  if  not  an  act- 
ual insanity.  It  is  such  a  pure  piece  of  theatrics  that  no  one  deeply  in 
unison  with  that  spirit  of  truth  which  expresses  the  mind  of  God  throng^ 
the  order  of  nature  and  providence  could  possibly  believe  it.  Such  a  na- 
ture was  i)rec'mincntly  that  of  Jesus.  All  his  most  characteristic  utter- 
ances, such  as:  "blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God;** 
"who  loves  much  shall  be  forgiven  much;" — reveal  unsurpassed  saneneas 
and  truth  of  perception.  It  is  by  much  the  most  probable  supposition, 
that  Jesus  employed  in  the  deepest  and  purest  moral  sense  alone  those 
Messianic  images  and  catastrophic  prophecies  which  were  indeed  originally 
used  as  moral  metaphors,  but  had  been  afterwards  degraded  into  material 
dogmas. 

Still  further,  the  literal  belief  commonly  attributed  to  Jesus,  in  his  own 
physical  reappearance  and  reign,  is  not  only  incompatible  with  his  supreme 
soundness  of  mind,  it  is  also  irreconcilable  with  his  other  explicit  teach- 
ings. "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  "Every  one  that  is  of  the 
truth  hcareth  my  voice.'  lie  warns  his  disciples  against  the  many  false 
Christs  who  will  appear,  and  says  that  '*thc  kingdom  of  heaven  cometh 
not  with  observation."  "Say  not,  lo  here  I  or  lo  there  I  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  within  you."  "I  am  the  truth,  the  wky,  and  the  life."  "He 
that  rcjccteth  me,  I  judge  him  not;  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  that 
shall  judge  him,"  "Whoever  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven, 
the  same  is  my  brother."  In  view  of  these  and  kindred  utterances  of  the 
profoundest  insight,  irreconcilable  with  any  gross  mythological  beliefs, 
we  must  hold  to  the  purely  spiritual  character  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesna 
concerning  his  personal  ofi^ces,  and  think  that  all  the  speeches,  if  any  sodi 
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there  be,  which  cannot  be  fairly  explained  in  accordance  with  this  view, 
hATe  been  refracted  in  their  transmission  through  incompetent  reporters, 
or  even  perhaps  fictitiously  ascribed  to  him  from  the  faith  of  a  later  age. 
There  is  a  grateful  satisfaction  in  thus  discharging,  as  we  feel  we  are  fairly 
entitled  to  do,  from  the  authority  of  Jesus  a  burden  too  great  eyen  for  his 
peerless  name  any  longer  to  supi>ort  For,  say  what  its  advocates  may, 
this  gigantic  mclo-drama  of  the  second  advent,  this  world-wide  mixture 
and  display  of  martial  and  forensic  elements  before  an  audience  of  all 
mankind  and  amidst  a  convulsed  and  closing  universe,  is  inherently  incred- 
ible by  any  mind  not  grossly  ignorant  and  undisciplined  or  drilled  to  the 
most  slavish  servility  of  traditional  thought.  Every  one  really  educated 
in  science  and  philosophy,  and  familiar  with  the  physiological  conditions 
and  literary  history  of  mythology  in  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  will 
plainly  perceive  the  intrinsic  fancifulness  and  falsity  of  the  belief,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  easily  accounts  for  its  rise  and  prevalence. 

The  same  picture  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  a  league  of  idolatrous 
armies,  and  of  the  mighty  coming  of  the  Messiah,  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, is  drawn  in  the  third  book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  which  was  com- 
posed by  a  Jew  two  hundred  years  before  one  word  of  Matthew  or  Luke 
was  written.  Jesus  took  up  this  current  and  fitting  imagery  wherein  lo 
express  the  conflict  of  his  religion  with  the  world,  and  to  predict  its  ulti- 
mate triiunph.  He  identifies  himself  with  the  truths  he  has  brought,  with 
the  regenerating  energies  he  has  inaugurated  to  combat  and  overcome  the 
wickedness  and  despotism  of  the  nations  of  men.  Every  advent  of  his  uni- 
versal principles  to  a  wider  conflict  or  a  higher  scat  of  authority,  is  a  true 
coming  of  the  8on  of  Man.  The  vices  and  crimes  of  men,  the  selflshness 
and  tyranny  of  governments,  accumulate  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
free  working  of  the  will  of  Qod  iu  human  society.  Therefore  from  period 
to  period  convulsive  crises  occur,  shocks  of  progressive  truth  and  liberty 
against  the  obstacles  gathered  in  their  way.  Thus,  not  only  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  but  the  destruction  of  Rome,  the  French  Revolution, 
and  all  the  terrible  social  crises  in  the  advancing  affairs  of  the  world,  write 
on  the  earth  and  the  sky,  in  huge  characters  of  blood,  smoke  and  fire,  the 
true  meaning  of  the  repeated  coming  of  Christ.  This  is  the  only  kind  of 
judicial  second  advent  he  will  ever  make,  and  this  will  occur  over  and  over 
in  calamitous  but  helpful  rcvolutions,until  all  removable  evils  are  done  away, 
all  the  laws  of  men  made  just  and  all  the  hearts  of  men  pure.  Then  the 
spirit  once  manifested  by  Jesus  in  his  lonely  mission  will  be  a  universal 
presence  on  earth,  and  the  genuine  millennium  prevail  without  end. 

It  is  necessary  now,  as  preliminary  to  a  clear  exposition  of  the  true 
Christiandoctrineof  judgment,  to  explain  the  cause  and  process  of  the 
dark  perversion  which  the  teachings  of  Christ  himself  have  so  unfortun- 
ately undergone  in  the  Church.  For  this  purpose  we  must  again,  for  a 
moment,  refer  to  the  original  connection  of  Christianity  with  Judaism. 

Judaism  was  composed  of  two  parts:  one  an  accidental  form;  the  other, 
essential  truth.  The  first  was  the  ceremonial  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish 
race  and  history;  the  second  was  the  absolute  and  eternal  principles  of 
morality  and  religion.    These  two  parts— the  ritual  law  and  moral  law— 
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were  closely  joined  in  all  the  best  representatives  of  the  nation  at  all  the 
best  periods  of  its  liistory.  Tet  there  was  a  constant  tendency  to  sepa- 
rate these.  One  party  exalted  the  ritual  element,  another  party  the  spirit- 
ual element;  the  priestly  class  and  the  vulgar  i>opulace  the  former;  the 
prophets — the  men  of  poetic,  fiery  heart  and  genius— the  latter.  Such  men 
as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  always  insisted  on  personal  and  national 
righteousness,  purity,  and  devotion,  as  the  one  essential  thing.  But  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  common  multitude,  and  of  every  professional 
class,  to  an  external  routine  of  mechanised  forms,  manifested  itself  more 
and  more  in  a  party  which  made  an  overt  covenant  and  ritualistic  confor- 
mity the  all-important  thing.  This  party  reached  its  head  in  the  sect  of 
the  Pharisees,  who,  at  the  time  of  Jesus,  possessed  the  offices,  and  repre- 
sented the  dominant  spirit  and  authority  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  char- 
acter of  this  sect  of  bigoted  formalists,  as  indignantly  described  and  de- 
nounced by  Jesus,  is  too  well  known  to  need  illustration.  They  subordi- 
nated and  trivialized  the  weightier  matters  of  justice,  mercy,  humility, 
and  peace,  but  enthroned  and  glorified  the  regime  of  mint,  anise,  and 
cummin. 

What  was  the  Jewish  idea  of  salvation,  or  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of 
God?  What  was  the  condition  of  acceptance  in  the  Pharisaic  church? 
It  was  heirship  in  the  Jewish  race,  either  by  descent  or  adoption,  with 
ceremonial  blamelessness  in  belief  and  act.  Do  you  belong  to  the  chosen 
family  of  Abraham,  and  are  you  undefiled  in  relation  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  our  code?  Then  you  are  one  of  the  elect.  Arc  you  a  Gentile, 
an  idolatrous  member  of  the  uncircumcision,  or  a  scomer  of  the  Levitic 
and  Rabbinical  customs?  Then  you  are  imfit  to  enter  beyond  the  outer 
precincts  of  the  Temple;  you  are  a  hopeless  alien  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Thus  the  Jewish  test  of  acceptance  with  Gk>d  was  national,  ex- 
ternal, formal,  a  local  and  temporal  peculiarity. 

When  Jesus  arose  and  began  to  teach,  his  transcendent  genius,  working 
under  the  unparalleled  inspiration  of  God, — ^an  unprecedented  sensibility  to 
divine  truth  in  its  utmost  purity  and  freedom,— expanded  beyond  all 
these  shallow  material  accidents  and  bonds ;  and  he  propounded  a  per- 
fectly moral  and  spiritual  test  of  acceptance  before  God;  namely,  the  pos- 
session of  an  intrinsically  good  character.  He  made  nothing  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  Jew  and  Gentile,  declaring,  "My  father  is  able  of  these 
stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  AbrahanL"  He  affirmed  the  condition  of 
admittance  into  the  kingdom  of  God  to  be  simply  the  doing  of  the  will  of 
God.  When  he  saw  the  young  lawyer  who  had  kept  the  two  command- 
ments, —  loving  God  with  all  his  soul,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself, — ^his 
heart  yearned  towards  him  in  benediction.  And,  finally,  in  his  sublime 
picture  of  the  last  judgment,  he,  in  the  most  explicit  and  unmistakable 
manner,  makes  the  one  essential  condition  of  rejection  to  be  inhumanity  of 
life,  cruel  selfishness  of  character;  the  one  essential  condition  of  accept- 
ance, the  spirit  of  love,  the  practical  doing  of  good.  He  utters  not  a  soli- 
tary syllable  about  immaculateness  of  ceremonial  propriety  or  soundness 
of  doi^atic  belief.  He  only  says.  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  or  have  not  visited 
the  sick  and  the  imprisoned,  fed  the  hungry,  Mid  clothed  the  naked,  ye 
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iliall  be  Justified  or  condemned  at  the  divine  tribunal.  Tliis  test  of  per- 
sonal goodness  or  wickedness,  benevolent  or  malignant  conduct,  proclaimed 
by  Jesus,  is  the  true  standard,  free  from  everything  local  and  temporary, 
fitted  for  application  to  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

But  no  sooner  had  Christianity  obtained  a  foothold  on  earth,  multiplied 
its  converts,  and  gained  some  outward  sway,  than  its  Judaiziug  disciples 
and  promulgators,  fastening  on  that  which  was  easiest  to  comprehend  and 
practise,  that  which  was  most  impressive  to  the  imagination,  that  which 
seemed  most  sharply  to  distinguish  them  from  the  unbelieving  and  uncon- 
forming world  around,  thrust  far  into  the  background  this  universal  and 
eternal  test  of  judgment  set  up  by  Jesus  himself,  and  in  place  of  it  installed 
an  exclusive  test  fashioned  after  a  more  developed  and  aggravated  pattern 
of  the  very  narrowest  and  worst  elements  in  the  Phariasaism  which  he  ex- 
pressly came  to  supersede.  The  Pharisaic  condition  of  salvation  was  in- 
heritance, by  blood  or  adoption,  in  the  Jewish  race  and  Abrahamic 
covenant,  together  with  exactitude  of  cermonial  observance.  Every- 
body else  was  an  unclean  alien,  an  uncircumcised  dog,  an  uncovenantcd 
leper.  In  place  of  this  test,  the  orthodox  ecclesiastical  party  made  their 
test  dogmatic  belief  in  the  supernatural  Messiahship  of  Jesus  Christ,  formal 
profession  of  allegiance  to  the  official  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
summed  up  in  the  formula,  "  Whoso  bclieveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is 
of  Ood;  whoso  denieth  this,  is  of  the  Devil." 

Exactly  here  is  where  Paul,  the  noble  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  broke  with 
the  Judaizing  apostles,  and  taught  a  doctrine  more  fully  developed  in  its 
historic  sequence,  but  substantially  in  perfect  unison  with  the  free  teach- 
ings and  spirit  of  Jesus  himself.  With  Paul  the  test  of  Christian  salvation 
was  the  possession  of  the  mind  of  Christ.  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his; "  "  but  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God 
are  sons  of  God.*'  ''Neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  noruncir- 
cumcision;  but  a  new  creature,"  begotten  in  the  image  of  Christ,  availeth 
everything  before  God.  *'  God  rewardeth  every  man,  the  Jew  and  the 
Gentile,  according  to  his  works.*'  With  Paul,  descent  from  Abraham  was 
nothing,  observance  of  the  legal  code  was  nothing:  a  just  and  pure  char- 
acter, full  of  self-sacrificing  love,  evoked  by  faith  in  Christ,  was  the  all-in-all. 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  head  of  a  new  race,  the  second  Adam ;  and  all  disciples, 
who,  through  moral  faith  in  him,  were  regenerated  into  his  likeness  and  unto 
newness  of  living,  were  thereby  adopted  as  sons  of  God  and  joint  heirs 
with  him.  The  Pauline  formula  of  salvation,  freely  open  to  nil  the  world, 
was,  spiritual  assimilation  and  reproduction  of  Christ  in  the  disciple. 

But  the  Judaizing  party  bore  a  heavy  preponderance  in  the  early  Church, 
•ad  has  succeeded  unto  this  day  in  imposing  on  eccler.iastical  Cliristendom 
its  own  test:  namely,  a  sound  dogmatic  belief  in  the  supreme  personal 
rank  and  office  of  Christ,  as  the  only  means  of  admission  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  The  one  peculiarity  which  most  sharply  and  broadly  con- 
trasted the  early  Christians  with  the  rest  of  the  world  was  unquestionably 
their  belief  in  the  miraculous  mission  of  Jesus, — a  belief  growing  deeper, 
higher,  intenser,  until  it  actually  identified  him  with  the  omnipotent  God. 
There  was  an  inevitable  tendency,  it  was  a  perfectly  natural  and  necessary 
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process,  for  tliem  to  make  this  i>omt  of  contrast  the  central  condition  on 
which  depended  tlie  possession  of  all  the  special  privileges  supposed  to  be 
promised  to  its  disciples  by  the  new  religion.  The  result  is  ^ell  expressed 
by  Polycurp  in  these  words:  "Whosoever  confesses  not  that  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh,  is  an  Antichrist;  and  whosoever  acknowledges  not  the 
martyrdom  of  the  cross,  is  of  the  Devil ;  and  whosoever  says  that  th««  is 
no  resurrection  nor  judgment,  is  the  first-bom  of  Satan."  This  extract 
strikes  the  key-note  of  the  Orthodc»x  Cliurch  all  through  Christendom 
from  the  second  century  to  the  present  hour.  In  place  of  the  true  condi- 
tion of  salvation  announced  by  Jesus, — personal  and  practical  goodness, — 
it  inaugurates  the  false  ecclesiastic  standard, — soundness  of  dogmatic 
belief  in  relation  to  Jesus  himself!  Those  who  hold  this  are  the  elect, 
and  shall  stand  in  heaven  with  white  robes  and  palms  and  a  new  song, 
while  ail  the  rest  of  the  world — apostate  and  detested  enemies  of  God  and 
his  saints — shall  be  trampled  down  in  merciless  slaughter,  and  flung  into 
the  pit  whence  the  smoking  signal  of  their  torment  shall  ascend  for  ever 
and  ever.  It  is  a  transformation  of  the  bigoted  scorn  and  hate  of  the 
covenanted  Jew  for  his  Gentile  foes  into  the  intensified  horror  of  the 
Orthodox  believer  for  the  reprobate  infidel.  And  it  finally  culminated  in 
the  following  frightful  picture  which  still  lowers  and  blazes  in  the  im- 
agination of  ecclesiastical  Christendom  as  a  veritable  revelation  of  what  is 
to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  world : — 

While  the  stars  are  falling,  the  firmament  dissolving,  the  dead  swarm- 
ing from  their  graves,  and  the  nations  assembling,  Christ  will  come  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  with  a  host  of  angels  and  sit  in  judgment  on  collected 
mankind.  All  who  submissively  believed  in  his  Divinity,  and  have  the 
seal  of  his  blood  on  their  foreheads,  he  will  approve  and  accept;  all  othen 
he  will  condemn  and  rejects  No  matter  for  the  natural  goo<luess  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  unbeliever:  his  unbelief  dooms  him.  No  matter  for  the 
natural  depravity  and  iniquity  of  the  believer:  his  faith  in  the  atoning 
sacrifice  saves  him.  The  Judge  will  say  to  the  orthodox,  on  his  light, 
"You  may  have  been  impure  and  cruel, — lied,  cheated,  hated  your  neigh- 
bor, rolled  in  vice  and  crime, — but  you  have  believed  in  me,  in  my 
divinity:  therefore,  come,  ye  blessed,  inherit  my  kingdofai."  To  the 
heretical,  on  his  left,  he  will  say,  "You  may  have  been  pure  and  kind,— 
sought  the  truth,  sclf-sacriflcingly  served  your  fellow-men,  fulfilled  every 
moral  duty  in  your  power, — but  you  have  not  believed  in  me,  in  my 
deity,  and  my  blood:  therefore,  depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  flzQ.** 
Sucli  is  a  fit  verdict  to  be  pronounced  by  the  avenging  Warrior  depicted 
in  the  Apocalypse,  from  whose  mouth  issues  a  two-edged  sword,  to  cat 
his  enemies  asunder;  who  sits  on  a  white  charger,  in  a  vesture  dii»ped  in 
bloo<l,  with  a  bow  and  a  crown,  and  goes  forth  conquering  and  to  conqpier; 
whose  eyes  are  fiames  of  fire ;  who  treads  his  rejecters  in  the  wine-press  of 
his  wrath  until  their  blood  reaches  to  the  horse-bridles.  It  was  the  natortl 
reflection  of  an  age  filled  with  the  most  murderous  hatreds  and  peraecn- 
tions,  based  on  political  and  dogmatic  distinctions.  But  how  contradictoiy 
it  is  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  himself  I  How  utterly  irreconoilabie  it 
is  with  the  imago  and  spirit  of  that  meek  and  lowly  Son  of  Man  who 
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said  that  he  "came  not  to  destroy  mcn*B  lives  but  to  save  them:" 
who  declared,  "of  mine  own  self  I  can  do  nothing;"  who  modestly 
deprecated  all  personal  homage,  asking,  "Why  callcst  thou  me  good?" 
who  sat  with  the  publican,  and  forgave  the  harlot,  and  denounced 
bigotry  in  many  an  immortal  breatliing  of  charity;  and  who,  even 
in  his  final  agony,  pardoned  and  prayed  for  his  murderers!  What 
reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  he  who  was  so  infinitely  gentle,  un- 
selfish, forgiving,  when  on  earth,  will  undergo  such  a  fiendish  metamor- 
phosis in  his  exaltation  and  return?  It  is  the  most  monstrous,  the  most 
atrocious  travesty  of  the  truth  that  ever  was  perpetrated  by  the  supersti- 
tious ignorance  and  audacity  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  a  direct  transfer- 
ence into  the  Godhead  of  the  most  egotistical  and  hateful  feelings  of  a  bad 
man.  No  good  man  who  had  been  ever  so  grossly  misconceived,  vilified, 
and  wronged,  if  he  saw  his  enemies  prostrate  in  submissive  terror  at  his 
feet,  perfectly  powerless  before  his  authority,  could  bear  to  trample  on 
them  and  wreak  vengeance  on  them.  He  wolild  say,  "  Unhappy  ones, 
fear  not;  you  have  misunderstood  me;  I  will  not  injure  you;  if  there  be 
any  favor  which  I  can  bestow  on  you,  freely  take  it."  And  is  it  not  an 
incredible  blasphemy  to  deny  to  the  deified  Christ  a  magnanimity  equal 
to  that  which  any  good  man  would  exhibit? 

It  is  with  pain  and  regret  that  the  writer  has  penned  the  foregoing  sen- 
tences, which,  he  supposes,  some  persons  will  read  with  the  feeling  that 
they  are  inexcusable  misrepresentations,  others,  with  a  shocked  and  re- 
sentful horror,  relieving  itself  in  the  cry,  Infidelity  1  Blasphemy  I  The 
reply  of  the  writer  is  simply  that,  while  reluctant  to  wound  the  sensibility 
of  any,  he  feels  bound  in  conscience  to  make  this  exposition,  because  he 
believes  it  to  be  a  true -statement;  and  loyalty  to  truth  is  the  first  duty  of 
every  man.  Truth  is  the  will  of  God,  obedience  to  which  alone  is  sound 
morality,  reverential  love  of  which  alone  is  pure  piety.  Frightful  as  is  the 
picture  drawn  above  of  Christ  in  the  judgment,  it  is  impossible  to  deny, 
without  utter  stultification,  that  every  lineament  of  it  is  logically  implied 
in  the  formula.  "  There  is  no  salvation  for  the  man  who  unbelievingly  re- 
jects, no  damnation  for  the  man  who  believingly  accepts,  the  official  Christ 
and  his  blood."  And  what  teacher  will  have  the  presumption  to  deny  that 
just  this  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  central  dogma  in  the  faith  of  ecclesias- 
tical Christendom?  The  legitimate  result  of  this  view,  unfiinchingly 
carried  out,  and  applied  to  the  precise  point  we  now  have  in  hand,  is 
seen  in  that  horrible  portrayal  of  the  Last  Judgment  wherewith  Michael 
Angelo  has  covered  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  in  Home.  The  great 
anatomical  artist  consistently  depicts  Christ  as  an  almighty  athlete,  tower- 
ing with  vindictive  wrath,  flinging  thunderbolts  on  the  writliing  and  help- 
less wilderness  of  his  victims.  The  popular  conception  of  Christ  in  the 
judgment  has  been  borrowed  from  the  type  of  a  king,  who,  hurling  off  the  • 
incognito  in  which  he  has  been  outraged,  breaks  out  in  his  proper  insignia,  to 
sentence  and  trample  his  scomers.  The  true  conception  is  to  be  fashioned 
after  the  type  given  in  his  own  example  during  his  life.  So  far  as  Christ 
is  the  representative  of  God,  there  must  be  no  vanity  or  egotism  in  him. 
Every  such  quality  ascribed  to  the  Godhead  is  anthropomorphizing  so- 
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phistry.  However  much  more  God  maybe,  he  is  the  General  Hind  of  the 
Universe.  lie  includes,  while  he  transcends,  all  other  beings.  Now,  the 
General  Mind  must  represent  the  interests  of  alU — the  disinterested  good 
of  the  whole,  and  not  any  particular  and  selfish  exactions,  or  resentful  ca- 
prices, fashioned  on  the  pattern  shown  among  human  egotists  by  a  kingly 
despot. 

The  Church,  in  developing  Christianity  out  of  Judaism  through  the  per- 
son and  life  of  Jesus,  has  given  prominence  and  emphasis  to  the  wrong 
elements,  seeking  to  universalize  and  peri>etuate,  in  a  transformed  guise, 
the  local  spirit  and  historic  errors  of  that  Pharisaic  sect  against  which  he 
had  himself  launched  all  his  invective.  That  temper  of  bigotry  and  cere- 
monial technicality  which  hates  all  outside  of  its  own  pale  as  reprobate, 
and  which  ultimated  itself  in  the  virtual  Pharisaic  formula,  "Keep  the 
hands  and  platter  washed,  and  it  is  no  matter  how  full  of  uncleanness  yoa 
are  within,"  at  a  later  period  embodied  itself  through  the  leaders  of  eodeB- 
iasticnl  Orthodoxy  in  the  central  dogma,  "Nothing but  faith  in  Christ  can 
avail  man  anything  before  God."  Instead  of  this  the  true  doctrine  is.  Noth- 
ing but  obedience,  surrender,  and  trust,  personal  penitence  and  aspiration, 
can  avail  man  anything  before  God. 

The  C'hristians,  as  the  Jews  did  before  them,  have  made  a  wrong  selec- 
tion of  the  doctrine  to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  particularized  and  left  behind;  on 
the  other  hand,  carried  forward  and  universalized.  This  immense  error 
demands  correction.  Let  us  notice  a  few  specimens  in  exemplication  of  it 
Jehovah  is  not  the  only  true  God  in  distinction  from  odious  idols;  bat 
Bralima,  Ahura-Mazda,  Osiris,  Zeus,  Jupiter,  and  the  rest,  are  names 
given  by  dilTerent  nations  to  the  Infinite  Spirit  whom  each  nation  worships 
according  to  i;s  own  light.  The  Jews  and  the  Christians  are  not  the  only 
chosen  people  of  God;  but  all  nations  are  his  people,  chosen  in  the  degree 
of  their  harmony  with  his  will.  The  providence  of  God  is  not  an  excep- 
tional interference  from  without,  exclusively  for  the  Jews  and  Christians; 
but  it  is  for  all,  a  steady  order  of  laws  within,  as  much  to  be  seen  in  the 
shining  of  the  sun,  or  the  regular  harvest,  as  in  any  shocks  of  political  ca- 
lamity and  glory.  Not  the  Messiah  alone  reveals  Qod;  but,  in  his  degree, 
every  ruler,  prophet,  priest,  every  man  who  stands  for  wisdom,  justice, 
purity,  and  devotion, — represents  him.  It  is  not  doctrinal  belief  in  the 
Messiah,  but  vital  adoption  of  his  spirit  and  character,  of  the  principles  of 
real  goodness,  that  constitutes  the  salvation  of  the  disciple.  We  are  to 
look  not  for  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  from  the  grave,  but  for  the  resur- 
rection of  the  soul  from  all  forms  of  sin,  ignorance,  and  misery.  It  is  the 
universal  prevalence  of  truth  and  virtue,  knowledge,  love,  and  peace,  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  not  the  physical  reign  of  the  returning  Messiah,  which 
will  make  a  millennium  on  earth.  The  kingdom  of  God  which  Ju- 
daism localized  exclusively  m  Palestine,  and  the  early  church  cxclusiyely 
in  heaven  or  on  the  millennial  earth,  should  bo  recognized  in  every  place, 
whether  above  the  sky  or  on  the  globe,  where  duty  is  done,  and  puro  affec- 
tion, trust,  and  joy  experienced;  for  God  is  not  excluded  from  all  other 
spaces  by  any  enthronization  in  one.  Wo  ought  not  to  cling,  as  to  per- 
manent fixtures  of  revealed  truth,  to  the  rigid  outlines  of  that  scheme  of 
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fidth  which  was  struck  out  when  the  three-story  house  of  the  Hebrew  cos 
mof^uj  showed  the  limits  of  what  men  knew,  before  exact  science  was 
bom,  or  criticism  conceived,  or  the  telescope  invented,  or  America  and  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Germanic  races  heard  of;  but  we  should  hold  our  speculative 
theological  beliefs  freely  and  provisionally,  ready  to  reconstruct  and  read- 
just them,  from  time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
growing  body^f  human  knowledge. 

Reflecting,  in  the  light  of  these  general  ideas  of  truth,  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  current  doctrine  of  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, we  shall  see  that  that  doctrine  presents  no  valid  claim  for  our  belief, 
but  is  a  mythological  growth  out  of  the  historic  and  literary  conditions 
amidst  which  Christianity  arose  on  the  basis  of  Judaism.  The  doctrine 
was  formed  by  the  unconscious  transmutation  of  metaphors  into  dogmas. 
Poetic  figures  came,  by  dint  of  familiarizing  repetition,  by  dint  of  imagi- 
native collection  and  contemplation,  to  be  taken  as  expressive  of  literal 
truths.  To  any  reader  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  competent  historical  and 
critical  information  for  entering  into  the  book  from  the  point  of  view  oc- 
cupied by  its  author,  it  is  just  as  evident  that  its  imagery  was  meant  to 
describe  the  immediate  conflict  of  Hebrew  Christianity  with  pagan  Rome, 
and  not  the  literal  blotting  out  of  the  universe,  as  it  is  unquestionable  that 
the  book  of  Daniel  depicts,  not  the  impending  destruction  of  the  world, 
but  the  relations  of  the  chosen  nation  with  the  hostile  empires  of  Persia, 
Media,  Babylon,  and  Macedonia,  from  which  they  had  suffered  so  much, 
and  which  they  then  hoped  speedily  to  put  beneath  their  feet.  The  slain 
Lamb,  standing  amidst  the  throne  of  God,  with  seven  eyes  and  seven 
horns;  Death,  on  a  pale  horse,  with  Hell  following  him;  the  woman,  clothed 
with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet ;  the  great  red  dragon,  whose 
tail  casts  to  the  earth  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven ;  the  worm-wood 
star,  that  falls  as  a  blazing  lamp,  and  turns  a  third  of  the  waters  of  the 
earth  into  bitterness;  the  seven  thunders,  seven  seals,  seven  vials,  seven 
spirits  before  the  throne,  seven  candlesticks,  seven  angels,  sc\;en  trumpets, 
seven  epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  seven  horns,  seven  headed-beast,  — 
all  these  things  must,  perforce,  be  taken  as  free  poetic  imagery;  it  would 
require  a  lunatic  or  an  utterly  unthinlxing  verbalist  to  interpret  them  liter- 
ally. Why,  then,  shall  we  select  from  the  mass  of  metaphors  a  few  of  the 
most  violent,  and  insist  on  rendering  these  as  veritable  statements  of  fact? 
If  the  rest  is  symbolism,  so  are  the  pictures  of  the  avenging  armies  of 
angels,  the  reeking  gulf  of  sulphur,  and  the  golden  streets  of  the  city. 

The  entire  scheme  of  thought,  as  it  still  stands  in  the  mind  of  the  Ortho- 
dox believer,  is  to  be  rejected  as  spurious,  because  it  rests  on  a  process  of 
imaginative  accumulation  and  transference  which  is  absolutely  illegitimate; 
namely,  the  association  and  universalizing  of  political  and  military  images, 
which  are  then  hardened  from  emblems  into  facts,  and  cast  over  upon  the 
mutual  relations  of  God  and  mankind.  We  ought  to  break  open  the  meta- 
phors, extract  their  significance,  and  throw  the  shells  aside.  But  ignorant 
bibliolatary  and  ccclesiasticilbm  insist  on  worshipping  the  shells,  with  no 
insight  of  their  contents. 

There  is  one  all-important  fact  which  should  convince  of  their  error 
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those  who  hold  the  current  view  of  a  general  iudgment  at  the  end  of  the 
world  as  having  hecn  revealed  from  God  through  Christ.  We  refer  to  the 
fact  that  the  system  of  ideas  in  which  a  final  resurrection  and  judgment  of 
the  dead  are  logical  parts,  existed  in  the  Zoroastrian  theology  Ave  or  six 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  was  adopted  thence  by  the  Jews, 
and  afterwards  adopted  from  the  Jews  by  the  Christians.  If;  therefore, 
this  doctrint^  be  a  revelation  from  God,  it  was  revealed  by  ftm  to  the  Per- 
sians in  a  dark  and  credulous  antiquity.  In  that  case  it  is  Zoroaster  and 
not  Christ  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  central  dogmas  of  our  religion! 
No,  these  things  are  imager^',  not  essence,  the  human  element  of  imagina- 
tive error  with  which  the  divine  element  of  truth  has  been  overlaid,  and 
from  whose  darkening  and  corrupt  company  this  is  to  be  extricated. 

There  ai*e,  in  the  New  Testament,  in  addition  to  the  relevant  metaphors 
which  we  have  already  examined,  several  others  of  great  impressiveness 
and  importance.  Wc  must  now  explain  these,  separate  the  trutlis  and 
errors  popularly  associated  with  them,  and  leave  the  subject  with  an  expo- 
sition of  the  real  method  of  the  divine  government  and  the  true  idea  of 
the  day  of  judgment,  in  contrast  with  the  prevalent  ecclesiastical  perver- 
sions of  them. 

The  part  played  in  theological  speculation  and  popular  religious  belief 
by  imagery  Iwrrowed  from  the  scenery  and  methods  of  judicial  tribunals^ 
the  procedures  and  enforcement  of  penal  law,  has  not  been  less  prominent 
and  profound  than  the  influence  exerted  by  natural,  political,  and  militaiy 
metaphors.  The  power,  the  pomp,  the  elaborate  spectacle,  the  mysterious 
formalities,  the  frightful  penalties,  the  intense  personal  hopes  and  fears,  as- 
sociated with  the  trial  of  culprits  in  courts  or  before  the  head  of  a  nation, 
must  always  have  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  minds  of  men  as  to  be  vividly 
present  in  imagination  to  be  affixed  as  typical  stamps  on  their  theories  con- 
cerning the  judgments  of  God  and  the  future  world  This  process  is  per- 
haps nowhere  more  distinctly  shown  than  in  the  belief  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  Before  the  sarcophagus  containing  the  mummy  was  ferried 
over  the  holy  lake  to  be  deposited  in  the  tomb,  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  departed,  and  his  enemies  and  accusers,  if  he  had  any,  together 
with  forty- two  assessors,  each  of  whom  had  the  oversight  of  a  particular 
sin,  assembled  on  the  shore  and  sat  in  judgment.  The  deceased  was  pat 
on  his  trial  before  them:  and,  if  justified,  awarded  an  honorable  burial;  if 
condemned,  disgraced  by  the  withholding  of  the  funeral  rites.  Now  the 
papyrus  rolls  found  with  the  mummies  give  a  description  of  the  judgment 
of  the  dead,  a  picture  of  the  fate  of  the  disembodied  soul  in  the  Egyptian 
Hades,  minutely  agreeing  in  many  particulars  with  the  foregoing  ceremony. 
Ma,  the  Goddess  of  Justice,  leads  the  soul  into  the  judgment-hall,  before 
the  throne  of  Osiris,  where  stands  a  great  balance  with  a  symbol  of  truth 
in  one  scale,  the  symbol  of  a  human  heart  in  the  other.  The  accuser  is 
heard,  and  the  deceased  defends  himself  before  forty-two  divine  judges 
who  preside  over  the  forty-two  sins  from  which  he  must  be  cleared.  The 
gods  Horns  and  Anubis  attend  to  the  balance,  and  Thoth  writes  down  the 
venlict  and  the  sentence.  The  soul  then  pass(>s  on  through  adventures  of 
penance  or  bliss,  the  details  of  which  are  obviously  copied,  with  fanciful 
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chaDges  and  additions,  from  the  connected  scenery  and  experience  known 
on  the  earth. 

Taking  it  for  all  in  all,  there  perhaps  never  was  any  other  scone  in 
liuman  society  so  impressive  as  the  periodical  bitting  in  judgment  of  the 
.great  Oriental  kings.     It  was  the  custom  of  those  half -deified  rulers — the 
Xing  of  Egypt,  the  Sultan  of  Persia,  the  Emperor  of  India,  the  Great 
J'^ather  of  China — to  set  up,  each  in  the  gate  of  his  palace,  a  tribunal  for 
the  public  and  irreversible  administration  of  justice.    Seated  on  his  throne, 
l>lazing  in  purple,  gold,  and  gems, — the  members  of  the  royal  family  near- 
cat  to  his  person  ;   his  chief  officers  and  chosen  favorites  coming  next  in 
order  ;  his  body-guards  and  various  classes  of  servants,  in  distinctive  cos- 
'tames,  ranged  in  their  several  posts  ;  vast  masses  of  troops,  marshalled  far 
mnd  near. — the  whole  assemblage  must  have  composed  a  sight  of  august 
flplendor  and  dread.    Then  appeared  the  accusers  and  the  accused, — crimi- 
xials  from  their  dungeons,  captives  taken  in  war,  representatives  of  tribu- 
tary nations, — all  who  had  complaints  to  offer,  charges  to  repel,  or  offences 
to  expiate.     The  monarch  listened,  weighed,  decided,  sentenced  ;  and  his 
executioners  carried  out  his  commands.      Some  were  pardoned,  some 
x-ewarded,  some  sent  to  the  quarries,  some  to  prison,  some  to  death.  When 
the  tribunal  was  struck,  and  the  king  retired,  and  the  scene  ended,  there 
"Was  relief  with  one,  joy  with  another,  blood  here,  darkness  there,  weeping 
and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  many  a  place. 

Dramatic  scenes  of  judgment,  public  judicial  procedures,  in  some  degree 
corresponding  with  the  foregoing  picture,  are  necessary  in  human  govern- 
ments. The  prison,  the  culprit,  the  witnesses,  the  jud^,  the  verdict,  the 
penalty,  are  inevitable  facts  of  the  social  order.  Offences  needing  to  be 
pnnished  by  overt  penalties,  wrongs  demanding  to  be  rectified  by  outward 
decrees,  criminals  efathered  in  cells,  appeals  from  lower  courts  to  higher 
ones,  may  go  on  accumulating  until  a  grand  audit  or  universal  clearing  up 
of  arrears  bccomea  indispensable.  Is  it  not  obvious  how  natural  it  would 
be  for  a  mind  profoundly  impressed  with  these  facts,  and  vividly  stamped 
with  this  imagery,  to  think  of  the  relation  between  mankind  and  God  in  a 
similar  way,  conceiving  of  the  Creator  as  the  Infinite  King  and  Judge,  who 
will  appoint  a  final  day  to  set  everything  right,  issue  a  general  act  of  jail- 
delivery,  summon  the  living  and  the  dead  before  him,  and  adjudicate  their 
doom  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure  ? 

The  tremendous  language  ascribed  to  Jesus,  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter 
of  Matthew,  was  evidently  based  on  the  historic  picture  of  an  Eastern  king 
in  judgment  "  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the 
holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory  :  and 
before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations  :  and  he  shall  separate  them  one 
from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  gonts  :  and  he 
shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left."  If  Jesus 
himself  used  these  words,  we  suppose  he  meant  figuratively  to  indicate  by 
them  the  triumphant  installation,  as  a  ruling  and  judging  power  in  human 
society,  of  the  pure  eternal  principles  of  morality,  the  true  universal  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  which  he  had  taught  and  exemplified.  But  unfortunately 
the  image  proved  so  overpoweringly  impressive  to  the  imagination  of  sub- 
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sequent  times,  that  its  metaphorical  import  was  lost  in  its  physical  set- 
ting. 

This  momentous  error  has  arisen  from  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  conceive  of  God  after  the  typo  of  an  earthly  king, — as  an 
enthroned  local  Presence  ;  from  tlie  rooted  incapacity  of  popidar  thought 
to  grasp  the  idea  that  God  is  an  equal  and  undivided  Everywhcrencss.  In 
his  great  speech  on  Mar's  Hill,  the  apostle  Paul  told  the  Athenians  that 
*'God  had  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  would  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained."  Is  not  this  notion  of 
the  judgment  being  delegated  to  Jesus  plainly  adopted  from  the  political 
image  of  a  deputy  ?  The  king  himself  rarely  sits  on  a  judicial  tribunal: 
he  is  generally  represented  there  by  an  inferior  officer.  But  this  arrange- 
ment is  totally  inapplicable  to  God,  who  can  never  abdicate  his  preroga- 
tives, since  they  are  not  legal,  but  dynamic.  The  essential  nature  of  God 
is  infinity.  Certainly,  there  can  bo  no  substitution  of  this.  It  cannot  be 
put  off,  nor  put  on,  nor  multiplied.     There  is  one  Infinite  alone. 

The  Greeks  located,  in  the  future  state,  three  judges  of  the  dead, — 
Minos,  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  souls  arriving  from  Europe  ;  Rhada- 
manthus,  who  examined  those  coming  from  Asia ;  and^acus,  who  judged 
those  from  Africa.  They  had  no  fourth  and  fifth  inspectors  for  the  souls 
from  America  and  Australia,  because  those  divisions  of  the  earth  were,  as 
yet,  unknown  !  How  suggestive  is  this  mixture  of  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance I  The  heaven  of  the  Esquimaux  is  a  place  where  they  will  have  a 
plenty  of  fine  boats  and  harpoons,  and  find  a  summer  climate,  and  a  calm 
ocean  abounding  with  fat  seals  and  walruses.  The  Greenlander's  hell  is  a 
place  of  torment  from  cold  ;  the  Arab*s,  a  place  of  torment  from  heat 
Every  people  and  every  man — unless  they  have  learned  by  comparative 
criticism  to  correct  the  tendency-— conceive  their  destiny  in  the  unknown 
future  in  forms  and  lights  copied,  more  or  less  closely,  from  their  familiar 
exx)erienccs  here.  Is  there  not  just  as  much  reason  for  holding  to  the  lit- 
eral accuracy  and  validity  of  the  result  in  one  case  as  in  another  ?  The 
popular  picture,  in  the  imagination  of  Christendom,  of  Gabriel  playing  a 
trumpet  solo  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  a  huge  squad  of  angelic  police 
darting  about  the  four  quarters  of  heaven,  gathering  the  past  and  present 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  while  the  Judge  and  his  officers  take  their  places 
in  the  Universal  Assize,  instead  of  being  received  as  sound  theology, 
should  bo  held  as  moral  symbol.  Taken  in  any  other  way,  it  sinks  into 
gross  mythology.  Can  any  one  fail  to  see  that  this  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment  is  the  result  of  an  illogical  process  ;  namely,  the  poetic  associa- 
tion and  universalizing  of  our  fragmentary  judicial  experiences,  and  the 
bodily  transfer  of  them  over  upon  our  relations  with  God  ?  The  procedure 
is  clearly  a  fallacious  one,  because  the  relations  of  men  with  God  in  the 
sphere  of  eternal  truths  are  wholly  diHerent  from  their  relations  with  each 
other  in  the  sphere  of  political  society.  They  are,  in  no  sense,  formal  or 
forensic,  but  substantial  and  moral ;  not  of  the  nature  of  a  league  or  com- 
pact, but  interior  and  organic  ;  not  acting  by  fits  and  starts,  or  gathering 
through  interruptions  and  delays  to  convulsive  castastrophes,  but  going  on 
in  unbreakable  continuity,    God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  we  too,  in  essence,  are 
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spirits-  The  rewards  and  punishments  imparted  from  God  to  us,  then,  are 
spiritual, — results  of  tlie  regular  action  of  the  laws  of  our  being  as  related 
to  all  other  being.  Consequently,  no  figures  borrowed  from  those  judicial 
and  police  arrangements  inevitable  in  the  broken  and  hitching  affairs  of 
carthlj  rulers,  can  be  directly  applicable,  the  circumstances  are  so  com- 
pletely different  The  true  illustration  of  the  divine  government  must  be 
adopted  from  physiology  and  psychology,  where  the  perfect  working  of 
the  Creator  is  exemplified, — not  from  the  forum  and  the  court,  where  the 
imperfect  artifices  of  men  are  exhibited. 

God  forever  sits  in  judfment  on  all  souls,  in  the  reactions  of  their  own 
acts.  The  divine  retribution  for  every  deed  is  the  kick  of  the  gun,  not  an 
extra  explosion  arbitrarily  thrown  in.  The  thief,  the  liar,  the  misanthrope, 
the  drunkard,  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  hero,  the  saint, — all  have  their 
just  and  intrinsic  returns  for  what  they  are  and  for  what  they  do,  in  the 
fitness  of  their  own  characters  and  their  harmonics  or  discords  with  the  will 
of  God,  with  the  public  order  of  creation.  Thus  is  the  daily  experience  of 
one  man  made  a  lake  of  peace  threaded  with  thrilling  rivulets  of  bliss; 
that  of  another,  a  stream  of  devouring  fire  and  poison,  or  a  heaving  and 
smoking  bed  of  uucleanucss  and  torment.  The  virtues  represent  the  con- 
ditions of  universal  good ;  the  vices  represent  private  opposition  to  those 
conditions.  Accordingly,  the  good  man  is  in  attracting  and  cooperative 
connection  with  all  good;  the  bad  man,  in  antagonistic  and  repulsive  con- 
nection with  it.  In  these  facts  a  perfect  retribution  resides.  If  any  one 
does  not  see  it,  does  not  feel  its  working,  it  is  because  ho  is  too  insensible 
to  be  conscious  of  the  secrets  of  his  own  being,  too  dull  to  read  the  lessons 
of  his  own  experience.  And  this  self-ignorant  degradation,  so  far  from 
refuting,  is  itself  the  profoundest  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  that  won- 
derful word  of  Jesus:  "Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  they  Aaw  their  reward." 
Those  who  consider  themselves  saints  indulge  in  an  unspeakable  vulgarity, 
when  they  feel,  *'  Well,  the  sinners  have  their  turn  in  this  world;  wo  shsill 
have  ours  in  the  next."  Tlic  law  of  retribution  in  the  spiritual  sphere  is 
identical  with  the  first  law  of  motion  in  the  material  sphere; — action  and 
reaction  are  equal,  and  in  opposite  directions.  This  law  being  instanta- 
neous and  incessant  in  its  operation,  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  a  final 
epoch  to  redress  its  accumulated  disbalancement^.  It  has  no  disbalance- 
ments,  save  in  our  erroneous  or  defective  vision. 

The  true  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  all-judging  Creator  to  his  crea- 
tures is  that  of  the  Infinite  Being  who  supplies  all  finite  receptacles  in  accord- 
ance with  their  special  forms  of  organization  and  character,  and  who  causes 
exact  retributions  of  good  and  evil  intrinsically  to  inhero  in  their  indulged 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling  and  will,  their  own  virtues  and  vices,  fruitions 
and  bafflements.  This  internal,  continuous,  dynamic  view  worthily  rep- 
resents the  perfection  of  the  Divine  government.  The  incompambly  in- 
ferior view — the  external,  intermittent,  constabulary  theory — rests,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  merely  on  the  traditions  of  ignorance  and  fancy.  It  has,  in 
every  instance,  originated  from  the  unwarrantable  interpretation  of  a  trope 
as  a  truth. 

For  example,  the  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  supposed  t<^  be  drawn 
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by  Jcsns,  in  the  Parable  of  the  Tares,  must  be  considered,  not  as  a  rigid 
prophecy  of  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  the  transmundane  destination  of 
souls,  but  as  a  free  emblem  of  the  approaching  close  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, and  the  terrible  calamities  which  would  then  come  on  the  proud, 
obstinate  and  rebellious  people.  The  reaping  angels  are  the  Roman  and 
Jewish  armies,  and  other  kindred  agencies  and  collisions  in  tbe  destined 
evolution  of  the  fortunes  of  Christianity  and  mankind  in  the  future. 
Taken  literally,  the  symbols  are  incongruous  with  fact,  and  absolutely  in- 
credible in  doctrine.  For  they  are  based  on  tbe  image  of  a  royal  land- 
owner, who  draws  his  support  from  the  income  of  his  fields  and  subjects, 
and  who  rewards  the  faithful  bringer  of  fruits,  and  punishes  the  slothful 
defaulter;  who  welcomes  and  stores  sheaves,  because  they  are  wealth:  re- 
jects and  burns  tares,  because  they  are  an  injury  and  a  nuisance.  But 
nothing  can  be  riches  or  a  nuisance  to  the  infinite  God,  who  neither  lives 
on  revenue  nor  judges  by  jerks.  Men  are  not  literally  wheat,  the  property 
of  the  good  sower,  Christ ;  nor  tares,  the  property  of  the  bad  sower,  the 
Devil:  they  are  souls,  responsibly  belonging  to  themselves,  under  God. 
And  the  pay  of  the  human  agriculturists,  in  the  moral  fields  of  the  divine 
King,  consists  in  the  daily  crops  of  experience  they  raise,  not  in  being  ad- 
vanced to  a  feat  at  the  right  hand  of  their  Lord,  or  in  being  flagellated 
and  flung  into  a  flaming  furnace. 

Jesus  himself,  undoubtedly,  used  this  physical  imagery  as  the  vehicle 
of  spiritual  truths;  it  is  lamentable  that  perfunctory  minds  have  so  gen- 
erally overlooked  the  substance  in  the  dress.  He  is  represented,  in  ilat- 
thew,  as  having  said  to  his  apostles:  "When  the  Sou  of  man  shall  sit  on 
the  throne  of  his  glor3%  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  Now,  that  he  used  this  figure  to  convey  an  im- 
personal moral  meaning,  and  that  his  profound  thought  underwent  a  mate- 
rializing degradation  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  and  repK)rters,  appears 
clearly  from  the  incident  related  immediately  afterward.  The  wife  of 
Zebedee  asked  that  her  two  sons  might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right  hand,  and 
the  other  on  the  left,  in  his  kingilom.  And  Jesus  said,  "Yc  shall  drink 
indeed  of  my  cup,  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized 
with:  but  to  sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on  my  left,  is  not  mine  to  give.** 
The  imagery  meant  that  the  missionary  assistants,  in  forwarding  and 
spreading  the  kingdom  of  tnith  and  love  he  came  to  establish,  would  be 
represented  in  common  with  himself  in  the  power  it  would  acquire  and 
sway  over  the  world.  When  his  hearers  interpreted  the  imagery  in  a 
physical  sense,  as  indicating  that  he  was  hereafter  to  be  a  visible  king,  and 
that  his  favt)rites  might  exj)ect  to  share  in  his  authority,  honor,  and  glory, 
he  solemnly  repudiated  it. 

There  is  yet  another  and  a  wholly  different  style  of  imagery  employed 
by  Jesus  to  convey  his  instructions  as  to  the  judgment  which  is  to  separate 
the  justified  from  the  condemned.  The  consideration  of  this  species  of 
imagery  would  afford  an  independent  proof,  of  a  cogent  character,  that 
they  strangely  misapprehend  the  mind  of  Jesus  who  interpret  the  moral 
meaning  of  his  parable  in  an  outward  and  dramatic  sense.  The  metaphors 
to  which  we  now  refer  are  of  a  domestic  and  convivial  nature,  based  on 
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lome  of  the  most  impressive  social  customs  of  the  Oriental  nations.  It 
was  the  liabit  of  kings,  governors,  and  other  rich  and  powerful  men,  to 
give,  on  certain  occasions,  great  ban(|uets,  to  which  the  guests  were  in- 
vited by  special  favor.  These  feasts  were  celebrated  with  tlie  utmost 
pomp  and  splendor,  by  night,  in  brilliantly  illuminated  apartments.  The 
contrast  of  the  blazing  lights,  the  richly  costumed  guests,  the  music  and 
talk,  the  honor  and  luxury  within,  set  against  the  darkness,  the  silence, 
the  envious  poverty  and  misery  without,  must  have  deeply  struck  all  who 
saw  it,  and  would  naturally  secure  rhetorical  reflections  in  speech  and 
literature.  The  Jews  illustrated  their  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  the 
Bymbol  of  a  table  at  which  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  banquet- 
ing, and  would  bo  joined  by  all  their  faithful  countrymen.  In  his  parable 
'  of  the  Supper,  describing  how  a  king,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  cf  his 
son,  made  a  feast  and  scut  out  generous  invitations  to  it,  Jesus  works  up 
this  imagery  still  more  elaborately.  What  did  he  really  mean  to  teach  by 
it?  Is  it  not  clearly  apparent  from  the  whole  context  that  he  intended  it 
as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  first  announced  his 
gospel,  and  offered  all  its  privileges,  having  rejected  it,  its  blessings  would 
be  freely  thrown  open  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  would  crowd  in  to 
occupy  the  place  of  joy  and  honor,  which  the  chosen  people  of  Jehovah 
bad  refused  to  accept?  It  is  by  a  pure  effect  of  fancy  and  doctrinal  bias 
that  the  parable  has  been  perverted  into  a  description  o^  the  Lost  Judg- 
ment. The  reference  plainly  indicates  admission  to  or  exclusion  from 
the  privileges  of  the  new  dispensation,  a  matter  of  personal  experience  in 
the  heart  of  the  disciple  and  in  the  society  of  the  church  on  this  earth. 
The  wedding  garment,  without  which  no  one  can  come  to  the  royal  table, 
is  a  holy,  humble,  and  loving  character.  In  consequence  of  his  destitu- 
tion of  this,  Judas,  although  seated  at  the  table,  with  the  most  honored 
guests,  in  the  very  presence  of  his  Lord,  was  proved  to  have  no  right 
there,  and  was  thrust  into  the  outer  darkness.  His  bad  spirit,  his  inability 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  pure  truths  of  the  kingdom,  constituted  his 
expulsion.  That  such  was  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  something  to  be 
experienced  personally  and  spiritually  in  the  present,  and  not  something 
to  be  shown  collectively  and  materially  at  the  end  of  the  world,  appears 
from  the  great  number  of  different  forms  in  which  ho  reiterates  his 
doctrine.  Had  ho  meant  to  teach  literally  that  he  was  to  come  in  person 
at  the  last  day,  and  sit  in  judgment  on  all  men,  would  he  not  have  had  a 
distinct  conception  of  the  method,  and  have  always  drawn  one  and  the 
same  consistent  picture  of  it?  But  if  he  meant  to  teach  that  all  who  were 
fitted  by  their  spirit,  character  and  conduct  to  assimilate  the  living 
substance  of  his  kingdom  were  thereby  made  members  of  it,  while 
all  others  were,  by  their  own  intrinsic  unfitness,  excluded,  then  it  was 
perfectly  natural  that  his  fertile  mind  would  on  a  hundred  different 
occasions  convey  this  one  truth  in  a  hundred  different  figures  of  speech. 
That  in  which  the  images  all  differ  is  unessential:  that  in  wiiich  they 
all  agree  must  be  the  essential  thought  Now  the  parables  differ  in 
the  forms  of  judgment  they  picture.  Therefore  these  forms  are  meta- 
phoric  dress.    The  parables  agree  in  assigning  a  different  fate  to  the 
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righteous  and  the  wicked.  Therefore  this  difference  is  the  vital  truth. 
And  Jesus  nowhere  makes  righteousness  consist  in  anything  national, 
dogmatic,  or  ceremonial,  but  everywhere  is  something  moral. 

The  doctrine  of  an  unfailing  tribunal  in  the  soul,  the  belief  that  we  are 
all  judged  momentarUy  at  the  continuous  bar  of  the  truth  reflected  in  our 
own  conscience,  is  too  deep,  delicate,  and  elusive  a  view  for  the  ignorance 
and  htinlncss  of  some  ages,  and  of  some  persons  in  every  age.  They 
cannot  understand  that  the  mind  of  man  is  itself  a  living  table  of  the  law 
and  judgment-scat  of  the  Creator,  by  its  positive  and  negative  i>olaritie8, 
in  sympathetic  connection  with  the  standards  of  good  and  evil,  pronoun- 
cing the  verdicts  and  executing  the  sentences  deserved.  They  need  to 
project  the  scheme  of  retribution  into  the  startling  shape  of  a  trial  in  a 
formal  court,  and  then  to  universalize  it  into  an  overwhelming  world 
assize.  The  semi-dramatic  figment,  no  doubt,  mas  an  inevitable  stage  of 
thought,  and  has  wrought  powerfully  for  good  in  certain  periods  of  his- 
tory. But  the  pure  truth  must  be  as  much  better  for  all  who  can  appreci- 
ate it,  as  it  is  more  real  and  more  pervasive. 

Since  God,  the  indefeasible  Creator,  is  a  resistless  power  of  justice  and 
love  in  omnipresent  relations  with  his  creatures,  the  genuine  day  of  judg- 
ment to  each  being  must  be  the  entire  career  of  that  being.  In  a  lower 
degree,  every  day  is  a  day  of  judgment ;  because  all  acts,  in  the  spirit  from 
which  they  spring  and  the  end  at  which  they  aim,  carry  their  own  hn- 
mcdiate  retributions.  If  we  could  survey  the  whole,  at  once,  from  the 
Divine  point  of  view,  and  comprehend  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  undoubtedly  we  should  perceive  that  the  deserts  and  the  receipts 
of  each  ephemeral  existence  are  balanced  l)etween  the  rise  and  set  of  its 
sun.  But  death  may,  with  most  solemn  emphasis,  be  regarded  as  the  final 
day  of  judgment  to  each  man,  in  this  sense;  that  then  the  sum  of  his  earthly 
life  and  deeds  is  sealed  up  and  closed  from  all  further  alteration  by  him, 
passing  into  history  as  a  collective  cause  or  toUd  unit  of  influence.  As  long 
as  the  creation  rolls  in  space,  and  conscious  beings  live  and  die,  that  be- 
queathal  will  tell  its  good  or  evil  tale  of  him.  What  sensitive  spirit  will  not 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  a  judgment  so  unavoidable  and  so  tremendous  as 
thisl  The  votaries  of  superstition  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  re- 
moval of  their  false  beliefs  will  destroy  or  weaken  the  sanctions  of  duty 
among  men.  The  removal  of  imaginary  sanctions  will  but  cause  the  true 
ones  to  appear  more  clearly  and  to  work  more  effectively. 

The  judgment  of  God  then,  we  conclude,  is  no  vengeful  wreaking  of  ar- 
bitrary royal  volitions;  but  it  is  the  return  of  the  laws  of  being  on  all  deeds, 
actual  or  ideal.  This  is,  in  itself,  perpetual  and  infallible:  but  it  some- 
times forces  itself  on  our  recognition  in  sudden  shocks  or  crises  caused  by 
the  gathering  obstacles  and  opposition  made  to  it  by  our  ignorance,  vice, 
and  crime.  Every  other  doctrine  of  the  Divine  judgment  is  either  an  error 
or  a  figurative  statement  of  this  one.  In  the  latter  case,  the  physical  cover 
should  be  dissolved  and  thrown  away,  the  moral  nucleus  laid  bare  and  appro- 
priated. But  the  popular  mind  of  Christendom  has  unfortunately  pursued 
the  contrary  course,  first  exaggerating  and  consolidating  the  metaphors, 
then  putting  their  forms  literally  in  the  place  of  their  meaning. 
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The  awful  panorama  of  the  last  things,  as  painted  in  the  Apocalypse, — 
fhe  sun  becoming  as  sackcloth  of  h»ir,  and  the  moon  as  hlood;  the 
blighted  stars  dropping;  the  unveiling  of  the  great  white  throne,  from  be- 
fore the  face  of  whose  occupant  the  frightened  heaven  and  earth  flee  away; 
fhe  standing  up  of  the  dead,  both  small  and  great,  the  opening  of  the  books, 
and  the  judging  of  the  dead  out  of  tlie  things  written  therein, — this  scenic 
array  has,  by  its  terrible  vividness  and  power  of  fanciful  plausibility,  sunk 
80  deeply  into  the  imagination,  and  taken  such  a  tenacious  hold  on  the 
flings  of  the  Christian  world,  secured  for  itself  so  constant  a  contempla- 
tion and  encnisted  itself  with  such  a  mass  of  associations,  that  it  has  actu- 
ally come  to  be  regarded  as  a  veritable  revelation  of  the  reality,  and  to  act 
as  such.  And  yet,  surely,  surely,  no  one  who  will  stop  to  think  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  conscious  clearness,  can  believe  that  hooJc9  arc  provided  in  heaven 
with  the  names  of  men  in  them  and  recording  angels  appointed  to  keep 
their  accounts  by  double  or  by  single  entry,and  that  God  will  literally  sit  upon 
a  vast  white  dais  raised  on  the  earth,  and  go  through  an  overt  judicial  cere- 
mony. On  what  principle  is  a  part  of  the  undivided  apocalyptic  portrayal 
rendered  as  emblem,  the  rest  accepted  as  absoluto  verity?  If  the  blood-red 
warrior  on  his  white  horse  followed  by  the  shining  cavalry  of  heaven,  the 
horrible  vials  of  wrath,  the  chimerical  angels  and  beasts,  the  sky  and  globe 
converted  into  terror-struck  fugitives,  the  bridal  city  descending  from  God 
with  its  incredible  walls  and  its  impossible  gates  and  its  magic  tree  of  life 
yielding  twelve  kinds  of  fruit,  are  imagery;  then  the  lake  of  burning  sul- 
phur, and  the  resurrection  trumpet,  and  the  indictment  of  the  dead  before 
the  dazzling  throne,  are  imagery  too.  The  reader  smiles  at  the  idea  that 
the  good  Esquimau  will  sit  in  Leaven  amidst  boiling  pots  of  walrus-meat, 
while  in  hell  the  ^sh-lines  of  the  bad  Esquimau  will  break,  and  his  canoe 
be  crushed  by  falling  ice.  But  what  better  reason  can  the  civilized  man 
give  for  the  reflecting  over  upon  the  judgments  of  the  future  his  present 
experience  in  the  imagery  of  criminal  courts?  The  same  process  of  thought 
is  exemplified  in  both  coses.  ,  Can  any  one  literally  credit  the  following 
veraes: — 

'*  There  are  two  angels  that  attend,  nnaeen 
Each  one  of  na,  and  in  great  booka  record 
Onr  good  and  eril  deeda.    He  who  wrltea  down 
The  good  ones  after  every  action  doses 
His  volume  and  ascends  to  Qod. 
The  other  keeps  his  dreadful  day-book  open 
Till  sunset,  that  we  may  repent,  which  doing, 
The  record  of  the  action  fades  away, 
And  leaves  a  lino  of  white  acroes  the  page.** 

No  more  should  we  literally  credit  the  kindred  phraseology  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  free  metaphor.  The  sultan  may  keep  in  his  treasury  a 
book  with  the  names  of  all  his  favorites  enrolled  in  it.  Is  it  not  a  peur- 
ility  to  suppose  that  God  has  such  documents? 

When  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  were  written, 
the  reappearance  of  Christ  for  the  last  judgment  was  almost  universally 
supposed  by  the  Church  to  be  just  at  hand.     At  any  instant  of  day  or 
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night  the  signal  blast  might  bo  blown,  the  troops  of  the  tkj  poor  down 
the  swarms  of  the  dead  surge  up,  and  the  sheep  and  the  goats  for  ever  be 
parted  to  the  right  and  left  Each  day  when  they  saw  "  the  sun  write  its 
irrevocable  verdict  in  the  flame  of  the  west/'  the  believers  felt  that  the 
supreme  Bks  ira  was  so  much  nearer  to  its  dawn.  But  as  generation  after 
generation  died,  without  the  siglit,  and  the  tokens  of  its  approach  seemed 
no  clearer,  the  belief  itself  subsided  from  its  early  prominence  into  the 
background.  But  as  it  retreated,  and  became  more  obscure  and  vague  in 
its  date  and  other  details,  it  grew  ever  more  sombre,  apxmlling,  and  stu- 
pendous in  its  general  certainty  and  preternatural  accompaniments. 
When  the  tenth  century  drew  nigh  its  close,  a  literal  acceptance  of  the 
scriptural  text  that  "  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil  and 
Satan,  after  being  bound  in  the  bottomless  pit  for  a  thousand  years,"  should 
''be  loosed  a  little  season,"  flllcd  Christendom  with  the  most  intense  agi- 
tation and  alarm.  From  all  the  literature  and  history  of  that  period  the 
reverberations  of  the  frightful  effects  of  the  general  expectation  of  the  im- 
pending judgment  and  destruction  of  the  world  have  rolled  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  portentous  season  passed,  all  things  continuing  as  they 
were,  and  the  immense  incubus  rose  and  dissolvingly  vanished.  And  the 
Hediusval  Churcli,  like  the  Apostolic  Church  before,  instead  of  logically 
saying:  Our  expectation  of  the  physical  return  of  Christ  was  a  delusion, 
fancifully  concluded :  We  were  wrong  as  to  the  date;  and  still  continued 
to  expect  him. 

The  longer  the  crisis  was  delayed,  and  the  more  it  was  brooded  over,  the 
more  awful  the  suppositious  picture  became.  The  Mohammedans  held  that 
the  end  would  be  announced  by  three  blasts:  the  blast  of  consternation,  so 
terrible  that  mothers  will  neglect  the  babes  on  their  breasts,  and 
the  solid  world  will  melt ;  the  blast  of  disembodiment,  which  will  annihilate 
everything  but  heaven  and  hell  and  their  inhabitants;  and  the  blast  of  res- 
urrection, which  will  call  up  brutes,  men,  genii,  and  angels,  in  such  num- 
bers that  their  trial  will  occupy  the  space  of  thousands  of  years. 

But  in  the  later  imagination  of  Christendom  the  vision  assumed  a  shape 
even  more  fearful  than  this.  The  Protestant  Reformation,  when  one  party 
ideutifled  the  Pope,  the  other,  Luther,  with  Antichrist,  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  common  expectation  of  the  avenging  advent  of  the  Lord.  The  hor- 
rible cruelties  intlicted  on  each  other  by  the  hostile  divisions  of  the  Church 
aggravated  the  fears  and  animosities  reflected  in  the  sequel  at  the  last  day. 
Probably  nothing  was  ever  seen  in  this  world  more  execrable  or  more 
dreadful  than  those  great  ceremonies  celebrated  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  at  the  execution  of  heretics  f^ndcmned  to  death 
by  the  Inquisition.  The  slow,  dismal  tolling  of  bells;  the  masked  and 
muffled  familiars ;  the  Dominicans  carrying  their  horrid  flag,  followed  by 
the  penitents  behind  a  huge  cross;  the  condemned  ones,  barefoot,  clad  in 
painted  caps  and  the  repulsive  sanbenito;  next  the  effigies  of  accused 
offenders  who  had  escaped  by  flight;  tlien,  the  bones  of  dead  culprits  in 
black  coffins  painted  with  flames  and  other  hellish  symbols;  and.  Anally, 
the  train  closing  with  a  host  of  priests  and  monks.  The  procession  tediously 
winds  to  the  great  square  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  where  the  accused  stand 
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before  a  crucifix  with  extinguished  torches  in  their  hands.  The  king,  with 
all  his  court  and  the  whole  population  of  the  citj,  exalt  the  solemnity  by 
their  presence.  The  flames  are  kindled,  and  the  poor  yictims  perish  in 
long-drawn  agonies.  Now  can  anything  conceivable  give  one  a  more  viyid 
idea  of  the  terrors  embodied  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  tlie  fact  that  it 
came  to  bo  thought  of  under  the  terrific  image  of  an  Auto  da  Fo  magnified 
to  the  scale  of  the  human  race  and  the  earth, — Christ,  the  Grand  Inquisi- 
tor, seated  as  judge ;  his  familiars  standing  by  ready  with  their  implements 
of  torture  to  fulfil  his  bidding;  his  fellow  monks  enthroned  around  him; 
his  sign,  the  crucifix,  towering  from  hell  to  heaven  insight  of  the  universe; 
the  whole  heretical  world,  dressed  in  the  sanbenito,  helpless  before  him, 
awaiting  their  doom?  Who  will  not  shudder  at  the  inexorable  horrors 
of  such  a  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  devoutly  thank  God  that  he  knows  it  to 
be  a  fiction  as  baseless  as  it  is  cruel? 

Since  the  cooling  down  of  the  great  Anabaptist  fanaticism,  the  mil- 
lennarian  fever  has  raged  less  and  less  extensively.  But  if  the  litera- 
ture it  has  produced,  in  ignorant  and  declamatory'  books,  sermons,  and  tracts, 
were  heaped  together,  they  would  make  a  pile  as  big  as  one  of  the  pyramids. 
The  preaching  of  Miller,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  with  his  definite 
assignment  of  the  time  for  the  appointed  consummation,  caused  quite  a 
yiolent  panic  in  the  United  States.  Several  prophets  of  a  similar  order  in  Ger- 
many have  also  stirred  transient  commotions.  In  England,  the  celebrated 
London  preacher.  Dr.  Gumming,  wbose  works  entitled  "The  End,"  and 
"The  Great  Tribulation,*'  have  been  circulated  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
copies,  is  now  the  most  prominent  representative  of  this  catastrophic  be- 
lief. He  has,  however,  made  himself  so  ridiculous  by  his  repeated  post- 
ponements of  the  crisis,  that  he  has  become  more  an  object  of  laughter 
than  of  admiration.  Mathematical  calculations,  based  on  mystic  numbers 
transmitted  in  apocalyptic  poetiy,  are  at  a  heavy  discount.  And  yet  there 
is  a  considerable  sect,  called  the  Second  Adventists,  composed  of  the  most 
illiterate  believers,  and  swelled  by  clergymen  wrought  up  to  the  fanatic 
pitch  by  an  exclusive  dogmatic  drill,  who  lead  an  eleemosynary  life  on 
mouldy  scraps  of  Scripture,  and  anxiously  wait  for  the  sound  of  the  arch- 
angelic  trump.  Every  earthquake,  pestilence,  revolution,  violent  thunder- 
storm, comet,  meteoric  shower,  or  extraordinary  gleaming  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  startles  them  as  a  possible  acanUcourier  of  the  crack  of  doom. 
Some  of  them  are  said  to  keep  their  white  robes  in  their  closets  all  ready 
for  ascension.  What  a  dismal  thincr  it  must  be  to  live  in  such  a  lurid  and 
lugubrious  dream;  thoir  best  hope  for  the  world  the  hope  that  its  end  is 
at  hand,  — 

"  Impatient  of  the  Rtan  that  keep  their  oonne 
And  make  no  pathway  for  the  coming  Judge  !** 

But  this  excited  and  uneasy  anticipation  is  now  a  rare  exception.  In  the 
minds  of  most  intelligent  Christians,  even  of  those  who  still  cling  to  the 
old  Orthodox  dogmas,  the  day  of  judgment  has  been  put  forward  as  far  as 
the  day  of  creation  has  been  put  backward.  Less  and  less  do  religious  be- 
lievers shudder  before  the  theatric  trials  depicted  in  heathen  and  Christian 
mythology ;  more  and  more  do  they  reverently  recognize  the  intrinsic  juris- 
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diction  in  the  structure  of  the  soul,  and  in  the  organism  of  societjr.  The 
time  is  not  far  remote,  let  us  trust,  Tviien  the  ancient  spirit  of  national 
separation,  political  antipathy,  and  sectarian  hatred,  whose  subjects  identify 
themselves  with  the  party  of  God,  all  others  with  the  party  of  the 
Devil,  and  cry,  "How  long,  O  Lord,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  us 
on  oiu*  enemies,"  will  give  way  to  that  better  spirit  of  philanthropy  and 
true  piety,  which  sees  brethren  in  all  men,  and  prays  to  the  common  Father 
for  the  equal  salvation  and  blessedness  of  all.  Then  the  faith  of  the  self- 
righteous,  — who  plume  themselves  on  their  sound  creed,  and  so  relent- 
lessly consign  the  heretics  to  perdition,  gloating  over  the  idea  of  the  time 
"when  the  lyings  of  the  earth,  and  the  chief  captains,  and  the  rich  men,  and 
the  mighty  men,  and  every  bondman,  and  every  freeman,  shall  hide  them- 
selves in  dens  and  caves,  saying  to  the  mountains  and  the  rocks.  Fall  on  us, 
and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sittcth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb;  for  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come,  and  who  shall 
be  able  to  stand?"— then  the  temper  of  this  faith  will  be  seen  to  be  as 
wicked  as  its  doctrine  is  erroneous.  It  will  be  recognized  as  a  remnant  of 
the  barbaric  past  in  steep  contradiction  with  the  whole  mind  of  the  modest 
and  loving  Jesus,  who,  when  the  disciples  wished  to  call  down  Are  from 
heaven  to  consume  his  opponents,  rebuked  them  in  words  still  condemning 
all  their  imitators,  **  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of."  Many  a  bigoted 
and  complacent  dogmatist,  wrapt  in  that  same  ignorance  to-day,  fails  to 
read  his  own  heart,  and  obstinately  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  truth,  foolishly 
fancying  himself  better  and  safer,  on  account  of  his  blind  conservatism, 
than  he  who  fearlessly  seeks  the  guidance  of  science.  Yet  are  not  the 
principles  of  science  as  much  glimpses  of  the  mind  of  God  as  any  sen- 
tences in  the  Bible  are?  The  whole  ecclesiastical  scheme  of  escliatology 
is  a  delusion.  No  such  gigantic  melodrama,  no  such  grotesque  and  horri- 
ble extravaganza,  will  ever  get  itself  enacted  between  heaven  and  earth. 
Forever,  as  freshly  as  on  the  first  morning,  the  Creator  pours  his  will 
through  his  works  in  irresistible  vibrations  of  goodness  and  justice;  and 
forever  may  all  his  creatures  come  to  him  imimpeded,  and  trust  in  him 
without  limit. 

Away,  then,  monstrous  horrors,  bred  in  the  night  of  the  past!  Dread- 
ful incubi!  too  cruelly  and  too  long  ye  have  sat  on  the  breast  of  man.  The 
cockcrow  of  reason  has  been  heard,  and  it  is  time  ye  were  gone.  Fade, 
terrible  dream,  painted  by  superstition  on  the  cope  of  the  sky, — picture  of 
contending  fiends  and  angels,  fiery  rain,  a  frowning  God,  and  shuddering 
millions  of  victims!  Away  forever,  and  leave  the  blue  space  free  for  the 
benignant  mysteries  of  the  unknown  eternity  to  lure  us  blessedly  forward 
to  our  fate.  Come,  belie  7ers  in  the  merciful  God  of  truth,  lend  your  aid 
to  the  glorious  work  of  spiritual  emancipation.  In  this  benign  battle  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  world  from  error  and  fear,  every  free  mind  should  be 
a  champion,  every  loving  heart  a  volunteer.  Free  leaders  of  the  free,  for- 
ward! out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light.  Lift  your  banner  in  the  front 
of  the  field  of  opinions  where  all  may  see  it,  and  then  follow  it  as  far  as 
truth  itself  shall  lead.  On!  Progress  is  the  eternal  rule.  Man  was  made 
to  outgrow  the  old  and  struggle  into  the  new,  as  every  morning  the  sun 
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mounts  afresh  out  of  the  dead  day,  and  drives  the  night  before  him.  Ig- 
norance and  despotism  have  crushed  us  long.  But  now,  now  we  fling  our 
fetters  off,  and,  marching  from  good  to  better,  hope  to  escape  from  every 
falBchood,  and  to  conquer  every  wrong,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  omni- 
present Judge  who  executes  his  decrees  in  the  very  working  itself  of  that 
TJnhrersal  Order  whose  progressive  unfolding  will  be  fulfilled  at  last,  not 
in  any  magic  resurrection  and  assize,  but  in  the  simple  lifting  of  the  veil 
of  ignorance  from  all  souls  brought  into  full  community,  and  the  illumina- 
tion before  their  opened  faculties  of  the  whole  contents  of  history.  For 
we  believe  that  all  history  is  by  its  own  enactment  indestructibly  registered 
in  the  theatre  of  space,  and  that  every  consciousness  is  educating  to  read 
it  and  adore  the  perfect  justification  of  the  ways  of  God.  The  eternal 
immensity  of  the  universe  is  ^he  true  Aula  Begis  in  which  Gk>d  holds  i>er- 
petual  session,  overlooking  no  suppliant,  omitting  no  case. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  MTTHOLOOICAL  HELL  AND  THB  TBUE  ONE,  OR  THE  LAW  OF  FEBDITION. 

The  doctrine  that  there  is  a  material  place  of  torment  destined  to  be 
the  eternal  abode  of  the  wicked  after  death  is  based  on  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  supported  by  the  aggregate  teachings  of  the  church,  and  com- 
monly asserted,  though  with  a  stricken  and  foiling  faith,  throughout 
Christendom  at  this  moment.  When  any  one  tries  to  show  the  unreasona- 
bleness of  the  belief  in  this  local  prison-house  of  the  damned,  arrayed  with 
the  innumerable  horrors  of  physical  anguish,  he  is  at  once  met  with  the 
declaration  that  God  himself  has  declared  the  fact,  and  consequently  that 
we  are  bou~d  to  accept  it  without  question,  as  a  truth  of  revelation. 
For  the  reasons  which  we  will  immediately  proceed  to  give,  this  represen- 
tation must  be  rejected  as  a  mistake. 

The  popular  doctrine  of  hell  is  not  a  divine  revelation,  but  is  a  mythol- 
ogical growth.  It  is  a  fanciful  mass  of  grotesque  and  frightful  errors 
enveloping  a  truth  which  needs  to  be  separated  from  them  and  exhibited 
in  its  purity.  In  the  first  place,  the  substance  of  the  doctrine  affirmed,  the 
noUon  of  a  bottomless  pit,  or  penal  territory  of  fire  and  torment  in  which 
God  will  confine  all  the  unredeemed  portions  of  the  human  race  after 
their  bodily  dissolution,  is  something  wholly  apart  from  morality  and  re- 
ligion, something  belonging  to  the  two  departments  of  descriptive  geogra- 
phy and  police  history.  The  existence  or  nonexistence  of  a  place  of  material 
torment  reserved  for  the  wicked,  is  a  question  not  of  theology,  but  of 
topography.  In  earlier  times  it  was  avowedly  included  in  geography ; 
and  numerous  caves,  lakes,  volcanos, — as  at  Lebadeia,  Derbyshire,  Avemus, 
Naflta,  Etna,  and  elsewhere — ^wero  believed  to  be  literally  entrances  to 
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hell.  So  famous  and  eminent  a  man  as  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,  when  the 
great  Sicilian  volcano  was  seen  to  be  increasingly  agitated,  tau^t  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  press  of  lost  souls,  rendering  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
approach  to  their  prison.  With  the  increase  of  knowledge,  the  localization 
of  hell  was  subsequently  by  many  authors,  made  a  part  of  cosmography, 
and  shifted  about  among  the  comets,  the  moon  and  the  sun,  although  most 
people  still  think  that  it  is  the  interior  of  the  earth.  But,  the  best  theol- 
ogians of  all  denominations,  the  mo^t  autlioritativo  thinkers  of  all  schools, 
now  hold  that  the  supernatural  revelations  of  God  are  limited  to  the  sphere 
of  the  spirit,  and  do  not  include  the  data  of  geology,  astronomy,  chemis- 
try and  mathematics. 

God  is  not  a  local  king,  ruling  his  subjects  by  means  of  political  ma- 
chinery and  external  interferences;  he  is  the  omnipresent  Creator,  spiritually 
sustaining  and  governing  his  creatures  from  within  by  means  of  the  laws 
which  determine  their  experience,  the  action  and  reaction  between  their 
faculties  and  their  surrounding  conditions.  Accordingly,  the  sphere  of  di- 
rect revelations  from  the  spirit  of  God  to  the  spirit  of  man  is  limited  to  the 
implications  in  the  divine  logic  of  the  soul  and  its  life,  that  is,  to  moral  and 
religious  truths.  The  facts  of  history  and  cosmology  are  left  for  the  pro- 
cesses of  natural  discovery.  Whether  there  be  or  be  not  a  localized  hell  of 
material  tortures  lies  not  within  the  domain  of  revelation,  but  is  a  prob- 
lem of  physical  science.  And  science  demonstrates,  from  the  weight  of 
the  globe,  that  it  is  solid ;  and  not,  according  to  the  current  belief,  a  hollow 
shell  containing  a  sea  of  flame  pocked  with  the  floating  hosts  of  the  lost 

Furthermore,  the  only  mode  in  which  the  truth  of  such  a  doctrine  could 
be  made  known  is  wholly  aside  from  the  method  of  supernatural  revela- 
tion. God  docs  not  utter  his  thoughts  to  his  chosen  messengers  in  words 
or  other  outward  signs  as  a  man  docs.  Men  communicate  iuformation  to 
one  another  by  voice,  gesture,  drawing,  writing  or  other  mechanical  de- 
vices. It  is  tlie  natural  mistake  of  a  crude  age  to  suppose  that  God  does 
the  same,  breathing  verbal  formularies  into  the  of  minds  of  his  selected 
servants.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Revelation  is  not  to  receive  an  an- 
nouncement ;  it  is  to  perceive  a  truth.  Since  God  is  infinite,  we  cannot 
stand  out  against  him  and  talk  with  him.  Souls  in  finer  and  fuller  har- 
mony with  the  works  and  laws  of  God,  thus  fulfilling  the  human  condi- 
tions of  inspiration,  are  mot  by  the  divine  conditions,  and  obtain  new 
insight  of  the  ways  and  designs  of  God.  They  experience  purer  and 
richer  ideas  and  emotions  than  others,  and  may  afterwards  impart  them 
to  others,  thus  transmitting  the  revelation  to  them.  For  this  new  enll^t- 
enment,  sanctification,  or  rise  of  life,  is  what  alone  constitutes  a  true  reve- 
lation. Now  if  there  be  a  local  and  physical  hell,  it  is  not  a  moral  trath 
which  the  inspired  soul  can  see,  but  a  scientific  fact  which  can  be  per- 
ceived only  by  the  senses  or  deduced  by  the  logical  intellect  If  a  wi«f^ 
could  travel  to  every  nook  of  the  creation  he  might  discover  whether 
there  were  such  a  hell  or  not.  But  you  cannot  discover  a  spiritual  truth 
by  any  amount  of  outward  travel.  When  a  soul  is  so  delivered  from 
egotism,  or  the  jar  of  self-will  against  universal  law,  and  brought  into  such 
high   harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  as  to  perceive  this  divine 
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law  of  life,  "He  who  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him," 
then  he  is  inspired  to  see  a  religious  truth.  He  has  obtained  a  divine  revela- 
tion. But  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  degree  of  exaltation  into  unison  with 
God  which  would  enable  a  man  to  see  the  fact  that  the  centre  of  the  earth  or 
the  surface  of  the  sun  or  any  other  spot,  is  a  place  of  fire  set  apart  as  the 
penal  abode  of  the  damned,  and  that  it  is  crowded  with  burning  sulphur 
and  unimaginable  forms  of  wickedness  and  a^ony.  Such  a  doctnno  is 
out  of  the  province,  and  its  conveyance  irreconcilable  with  the  method 
of  revelation,  which  consists  not  in  an  exterior  communication  of  scien- 
tific facts  to  messengers  selected  to  receive  them,  but  in  an  interior  un- 
veiling of  religious  truths  to  souls  prepared  to  see  them. 

In  the  next  place,  we  maintain,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  local  hell,  a  yarded 
and  smoking  dungeon  of  the  damned,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  truth 
contained  in  a  revelation  from  God,  because  it  is  plainly  proved  by  his- 
toric evidence  to  be  a  part  of  the  mythology  of  the  world,  a  natural  product 
of  the  poetic  imagination  of  ignorant  and  superstitious  men.  In  all  ages 
and  lands  men  have  recognized  the  difference  between  the  good  and  the 
bad,  merit  and  crime;  have  seen  that  innocence  and  virtue  representc^h 
the  permanent  conditions  of  human  welfare,  that  guilt  and  vice  repre- 
sent^ the  insurrection  of  private  or  lower  and  transient  desire  against 
public  or  higher  and  more  lasting  good;  and  have  felt  that  the  former 
deserve<f  to  be  praised  and  rewarded,  the  latter  to  be  blamed  and  pun- 
ished. In  all  ages  and  all  nations  society  has  teemed  with  devices  for  the 
distribution  of  these  returns,  prizes  to  the  meritorious,  penalties  to  the 
derelict.  There  is  scarcely  any  evil  discoverable  in  nature  or  inventable 
in  art  which  has  not  been  used  as  a  means  for  the  punishment  of  crimi- 
nals. Enemies  captured  in  battle,  or  seized  by  the  minions  of  despots, 
violators  of  tlie  laws  of  the  community,  arraigned  before  judicial  tribunals, 
have  been  in  every  country  subjected  to  every  species  of  penalty,  such  as 
slavery,  imprisonment,  banishment,  fine,  stripes,  dismemberment.  They 
have  been  starved,  frozen,  burned,  hung,  drowned,  strangled  by  serpents, 
devoured  by  wild  beasts.  The  rebellious  and  hated  offenders  of  the 
king,  while  he  banquets  in  his  illuminated  palace  with  his  faithful 
servants  and  favorites  around  him,  are  exiled  into  outer  darkness,  fettered 
in  dungeons,  plied  with  every  conceivable  indignity  and  misery,  ba<;ti- 
nadoed,  bowstrung,  or  torn  in  pieces  with  lingering  torture.  Here  wo 
have  the  germ  of  hell.  To  get  the  fully  developed  popular  doctrine  of 
hell  it  !s  only  neccessaiy  to  concentrate  and  ag^n^vate  the  known  evils  of 
this  world,  the  horrible  sufferings  infiictcd  on  criminals  and  enemies  here, 
and  transfer  the  vindictive  and  pitiable  mass  of  wretchedness  over  into  the 
future  state  as  a  representation  of  the  doom  God  has  th';re  prepared  for  his 
foes.  Earthly  rulers  and  their  practice,  the  most  impressive  scenes  and 
acts  experienced  among  men,  have  always  hitherto  furnished  the  types  of 
thought  applied  to  illustrate  the  unknown  details  of  the  hereafter.  The 
judge  orders  the  culprit  to  be  disgraced,  scourged,  put  in  the  stocks,  or 
cropped  and  transported.  The  sultan  hurls  those  he  hates  into  the 
dungeon,  upon  the  gibbet  or  into  the  flame,  with  every  accompaniment  of 
mockery  and  pain.    So,  an  imaginative  instinct  concludes,  God  will  deal 
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with  all  who  oiTend  him.     They  will  bo  excluded  from  his  presence,  im- 
prisoned and  tormented  forever 

This  whole  process  of  comparison  and  inference,  natural  as  it  is,  is  one 
prolonged  fallacy  exemplifying  the  very  essence  of  all  mythological  con- 
struction in  contrast  both  with  inspired  perception  and  logical  reasoning. 
The  revealing  arrival  of  a  truth  in  consciousness  is  when  an  intuitive  thrill 
announces  the  action  of  our  faculties  in  correspondence  with  some  rela- 
tion in  the  reality  of  things.  Mythology  is  the  deceptive  substitute  for 
this,  employed  when  we  arbitrarily  project  forms  of  our  present  experience 
into  the  unknown  futuri^,  and  then  hold  the  resultant  fancies  as  a 
rigid  belief,  or  regard  them  as  actual  knowledge.  This  is  exactly  what 
has  happened  in  the  case  of  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  physical  hell  beyond 
the  pjuve.  The  natural  and  punitive  horrors  of  the  present  state  have  been 
collected,  intensified,  dilated,  and  thrown  into  the  future  as  a  world  of 
unmitigated  sin  and  wrath  and  anguish,  a  consolidated  image  of  the  ven- 
geance of  God  on  his  insurgent  subjects. 

Now  the  true  desideratum,  the  only  result  on  which  reason  can  rest, 
whenever  tests  are  applied  to  our  beliefs,  is  this :  that  what  is  known  be  scien- 
tifically set  forth  in  distinct  definitions;  that  what  is  unknown  be  treated 
provisionally,  with  theoretic  approaches;  and  that  what  is  absolutely  un- 
knowable be  fixedly  recognized  as  such.  This  regulative  principle  of 
thought  is  grossly  violated  in  every  particular  by  the  popular  belief  in  a 
material  hell. 

Wherever  we  look  at  the  prevalent  doctrines  of  hell  among  different 
peoples,  from  the  rudest  to  the  most  refined,  we  see  them  reflecting  into  the 
penal  arrangements  of  the  other  world  the  leading  features  of  their  earthly 
experience  of  natural,  domestic,  judicial,  and  political  evils.  The  hells 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  frigid  zones  are  icy  and  rocky;  those  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  torrid  zones  arc  fiery  and  sandy.  Are  not  the  poetic  process 
and  its  sophistry  clear?  Nastrond,  the  hell  of  the  Northmen,  is  a  vast, 
hideous  and  grisly  dwelling,  its  walls  built  of  adders  whose  heads,  turned 
inward,  continually  spew  poison  which  forms  a  lake  of  venom  wherein  all 
thieves,  cowards,  traitors,  perjurers  and  murderers,  eternally  swim.  Is 
this  revelation,  science,  logic,  or  is  it  mythology? 

The  Egyptian  priests  taught,  and  the  people  seemed  to  have  implic- 
itly trusted  the  tale,  that  there  was  a  long  scries  of  hells  awaiting  the  dis- 
embodied souls  of  all  who  had  not  scrupulously  observed  the  ritual 
prescribed  for  them,  and  secured  the  pass-words  and  magical  formulas 
necessary  for  the  safe  completion  of  the  post-mortal  journey.  The  specifi- 
cations and  pictures  of  the  terrors  and  distresses  provided  in  the  various 
hells  are  vivid  in  the  extreme,  including  ingenious  paraphrases  of  every 
sort  of  penalty  and  pang  known  in  Egypt.  The  same  thing  may  be  affirmed 
with  quadruple  emphasis  of  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  future  punishment.  In 
the  Hindu  hells,  truly,  the  possibilities  of  horror  are  exhausted.  To 
enumerate  their  sufterings  in  anything  like  their  own  detail  would  require 
a  large  volume.  The  Vishnu  Purana  names  twenty-eight  distinct  hells, 
assigning  each  one  to  a  particular  class  of  sinners  ;  and  it  adds  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  others,  in  which  the  various  classes  of  offenders  undergo 
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the  penalties  of  their  misdeeds.  There  are  separate  hells  for  thieves,  for 
liars,  for  those  who  kill  a  cow,  for  those  who  drink  wine,  for  those  who  in- 
sult a  priest,  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  victims  are  chained  to  posts  of  red- 
hot  steel  and  lashed  with  flexible  flames  :  others  are  forced  to  devour  the 
most  horrible  fllth.  Some  are  mangled  and  eaten  by  ravenous  birds,  others 
are  squeezed  into  chests  of  fire  and  locked  up  for  millions  of  years.  These 
examples  may  serve  as  a  small  specimen  of  the  infernal  ingenuity  displayed 
in  the  descriptions  of  tlie  Hindu  hells,  which  are  all  of  one  substantial  v 
pattern,  however  varied  in  the  embroidery. 

The  Parsees  hold  that  when  a  bad  man  dies  his  soul  remains  by  the  body 
three  days  and  nights,  seeing  all  the  sins  it  has  ever  committed,  and 
anxiously  crying,  "  Whither  shall  I  go  T  Who  will  save  me  ?  "  On  the 
fourth  day  devils  come  and  thrust  the  bad  soul  into  fetters  and  lead  it  to 
the  bridge  that  reaches  from  earth  to  heaven.  The  warder  of  the  bridge 
weighs  the  deeds  of  the  wicked  soul  in  his  balance,  and  condemns  it.  The 
devils  then  fling  the  soul  down  and  beat  it  cruelly.  It  shrieks  and  groans, 
struggles,  and  calls  for  help ;  but  all  in  vain.  It  is  forced  on  toward  hell, 
when  it  is  suddenly  met  by  a  hideous  and  hateful  maiden.  It  demands, 
'*  Who  art  thou,  O,  maiden,  uglier  and  more  detestable  than  I  ever  saw  in 
the  world  ?  "  She  replies,  "  I  am  no  maiden  ;  I  am  thine  own  wicked 
deeds,  O,  thou  hateful  unbeliever  furnished  with  bad  thoughts  and 
words."  After  further  disagreeable  adventures,  the  soul  is  plunged  into 
the  abode  of  the  devil,  where  the  darkness  and  foul  odor  are  so  thick  that 
they  can  be  grasped.  Fed  with  horrid  viands,  such  as  snakes,  scorpions, 
X>oison,  there  the  wicked  soul  must  remain  imtil  the  day  of  resurrection. 

Now,  no  enlightened  Cliristian  scholar  or  thinker  will  hesitate  witk  one 
stroke  to  brush  away  all  the  details  of  these  i)agan  descriptions  of  hell*  as 
so  much  mythological  rubbish,  leaving  nothing  of  them  but  the  bare  troth 
that  there  is  a  retribution  for  the  guilty  soul  in  the  future  as  in  the  present. 
But,  in  tlie  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  hell,  prevalent  in  CIiristcndom»  wo 
see  the  full  equivalents  of  the  baseless  fancies  and  superstitions  incorpo- 
rated in  these  other  doctrines.  If  the  mythological  hells  of  the .  heathen 
nations  are  not  a  revelation  from  God,  neither  is  that  of  the  Christians;  for 
they  are  fundamentally  alike,  all  illustrating  the  same  fallacy  of  the  imagi- 
native association  of  things  known,  and  the  transference  of  them  to  things 
unknown.  Not  a  single  argument  can  the  Christian  urge  in  behalf  of  his 
local  hell  which  the  Scandanavian,  the  Egyptian,  the  Hindu  or  the  Persian, 
would  not  urge  in  behalf  of  his. 

We  can  actually  trace  the  historic  development  of  the  orthodox  belief 
in  a  material  hell  from  its  simple  beginning  to  its  subsequent  monstrous- 
ncss  of  detail.  Tlie  Hebrew  Sheol  or  underworld,  the  conmion  abode  of 
the  dead,  is  depicted  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  vast,  slumberous, 
shadowy,  subterranean  realm,  gloomy  and  silent.  It  grew  out  of  the 
grave  in  this  manner.  The  dead  man  was  buried  in  the  ground.  The 
imagination  of  tlio  survivors  followed  him  there  and  brooded  on  the  idea 
of  him  there.  The  image  of  him  survived  in  their  minds,  as  a  free 
presence  existing  and  moving  wherever  their  concions  thought  located 
him.    The  grave  expanded  for  him,  and  one  grave  oi)ened  into  another 
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adjoining  one,  and  shade  was  added  to  shade  in  the  cavernous  space  thus 
provided;  just 'as  the  sepulchres  were  associated  in  the  burial-place,  and  as 
the  family  of  the  dead  were  associated  in  the  recollection  of  the  remaining 
members.    Thus  Shcol  was  an  imaginative  dilatation  of  the  grave. 

But  it  was  dark  and  still;  an  obscure  region  of  painless  rest  and  peace. 
How  came  the  notions  of  punishment,  fire,  brimstone,  and  kindred  ima- 
gery, to  be  connected  with  it  ?  We  might  safely  say  in  general  that  these 
ideas  were  joined  with  the  supposed  world  of  the  dead,  by  the  Hebrews, 
in  the  same  way  that  a  similar  result  has  been  reached  by  almost  every  other 
civilized  nation,  that  is,  by  a  reflection  into  the  future  state  of  the  retrib- 
utive terrors  experienced  here.  8ince  the  sharpest  torture  known  to  us  in 
this  world  is  that  inflicted  by  fire,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  men,  in  im- 
agining the  punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  his  victims  in  the  next  world 
by  one  who  has  at  his  command  all  possible  modes  of  pain,  should  think  of 
the  application  of  Are  there.  But,  happily,  we  are  not  left  to  this  possible 
conjecture. 

Few  influences  sank  more  deeply  into  the  Hebrew  mind  then  the  legend 
how  the  earth  opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed  into  Sheol,  Korah  and 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  the  rebels  against  the  authority  of  Moses,  at  the  same 
time  that  Are  fell  from  Jehovah  and  consumed  two-hundred  and  fifty  of 
their  confederates.  In  this  story,  rebellion  against  a  prophet  of  God,  fire 
and  submersion  in  Sheol,  are  fused  into  one  thought  as  a  type  of  the 
future  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

But  anotlier  narrative  has  been  of  far  greater  importance  in  this  direc- 
tion, namely,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gtomorrah.  The  Cities  of  the 
Plain  were  situated  on  a  sulphur-freighted  and  volcanic  soil.  They  were 
inhabited  by  a  people  specially  abandoned  to  vices,  and  specially  odious  to 
the  chosen  people  of  God.  When  a  terrible  eruption  took  place,  over- 
whelming tliosc  cities  with  all  their  people,  and  swallowing  them  under  a 
flood  of  bituminous  flame,  ashes  and  gas,  it  was  natural  that  the  Hebrews 
in  after  time  should  say  that  Jehovah  hod  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from 
heaven  on  his  enemies,  and  then  that  the  history  should  take  form  m  their 
proud  and  pious  imaginations  as  a  Axed  type  of  the  doom  of  the  wicked. 
So  it  did. 

At  a  later  period  the  scenes  and  events  in  Gehenna,  or  the  Valley  of  Wst- 
nom  in  the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem,  confirmed  this  tendency  and  completed 
the  Jewish  picture  of  hell.  In  this  detested  vale  the  worship  of  Moloch 
was  once  celebrated  by  roasting  children  alive  in  the  brazen  arms  of 
the  god,  in  whose  hollow  form  a  Aerce  Are  was  kept  up,  and  around  whose 
shrine  gongs  were  beaten  and  hymns  howled  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the 
victims.  Here  all  the  refuse  and  offal  of  the  city  was  carried  and  con- 
sumed, in  a  conAagration  whose  Arc  was  never  quenched,  and  amidst  an 
uncleanncss  whose  worms  never  died.  This  imagery,  too,  was  cast  over 
into  the  future  state  as  a  representation  of  the  fate  awaiting  the  wicked. 

Still  further,  it  was  the  custom  of  some  Oriental  kings  to  have  criminals 
of  ail  especially  revolting  character,  or  the  objects  of  their  own  particnlar 
hatred,  flung  into  a  furnace  of  Are,  and  there  burned  alive  before  the 
eyes  of  their  judges.    The  example  of  this  given  in  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
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where  Nebuchadnezzar  had  the  furnace  heated  seven  times  hotter  than 
was  wont,  and  ordered  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego  cast  into  it, 
fumisbed  both  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  with  another  type  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  hell.  So  striking  an  image  could  hardly  fail  to  take  effect,  and 
to  be  often  reproduced.  It  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  old  dragon,  the  devil,  as  the  Apocalypse  says,  is  to  be  chained  and 
cast  into  a  furnace  of  fire. «  In  the  writings  of  the  Church  fathers,  and  in 
the  visions  of  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Age,  this  image  constantly  occupies 
a  conspicuous  place.  And  thus,  finally,  the  common  notion  of  hell  became 
an  underground  world  of  burning  brimstone,  an  enormous  furnace  or  lake 
of  fire,  full  of  fiends  and  shrieking  souls. 

Tundale,  an  Irish  monk  of  the  Twelfth  century,  describes  the  devil  in 
the  midst  of  hell,  fastened  to  a  blazing  gridiron  by  red  hot  chains.  The 
screams  echo  from  the  rafters,  but  with  his  hands  he  seizes  lost  souls, 
crushes  them  like  grapes  between  his  teeth,  and  with  his  breath  draws  them 
down  the  fiery  caverns  of  his  throat  Some  of  the  damned  the  chronicler 
describes  as  suspended  by  their  tongues,  some  sawn  asunder,  some  alter- 
nately plunged  into  caldrons  of  fire  and  baths  of  ice,  some  gnawed  by  ser- 
pents, some  beaten  on  an  anvil  and  welded  into  one  mass,  some  boiled  and 
strained  through  a  cloth.  The  defenders  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  hell 
will  admit  that  this  terrible  picture  is  mere  mythology;  but  they  will  say  it 
is  the  product  of  a  benighted  age,  and  long  since  outgrown.  Yet  it  is  no 
more  mythological  than  the  declarations  in  the  Apocalypse  which  are  still 
literally  accredited  by  multitudes  of  the  believing.  And  what  shall  be  said 
of  the  following  extract  from  a  little  book  called  "  The  Sight  of  Hell," 
recently  published  with  high  ecclesiastical  endorsement,  for  circulation 
among  the  children  of  Great  Britain  and  America?  The  writer,  the  Rev.  J. 
Fumiss,  describes  the  diiTerent  dungeons  of  hell,  and  the  passage  which  we 
quote  is  but  a  fair  specimen  of  the  entire  series  of  tracts  which  he  has  coL 
lectcd  in  a  volume,  and  which  is  having  a  large  sale  at  this  very  time. 
"  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  dungeon  there  is  a  boy.  His  eyes  are  burning 
like  two  burning  coals.  Two  long  Hames  come  out  of  his  ears.  He  opens 
his  mouth,  and  blazing  fire  rolls  out.  But  listen!  there  is  a  sound  like  a 
kettle  boiling.  The  blood  is  boiling  in  the  scalded  veins  of  that  boy.  The 
brain  is  boiling  and  bubbling  in  his  head.  The  marrow  is  boiling  in  his 
bones.  There  is  a  little  child  in  a  red  hot  oven.  Hear  how  it  screams  to 
come  out.  See  how  it  turns  and  twists  itself  about  in  the  fire.  It  beats  its 
head  against  the  roof  of  the  oven.  It  stamps  its  little  feet  on  the  fioor. 
Very  likely  God  saw  that  this  cliild  would  get  worse  and  worse,  and  never 
repent,  and  thus  would  have  to  be  punished  much  more  in  helL  So  God 
in  his  mercy  called  it  out  of  the  world  in  its  early  childhood."  Of  these 
diabolical  horrors,  drawn  out  through  hundreds  jof  pages,  the  orthodox 
Protestant  may  say,  "  Oh,  this  is  only  a  piece  of  Popish  superstition.  We 
all  repudiate  it  as  a  most  repulsive  and  absurd  fancy." 

Well,  what  then  wUl  he  say  if  representations,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
so  grossly  graphic  in  circumstance,  yet  absolutely  identical  in  principle* 
are  set  before  him  from  the  fresh  utterances  of  hundreds  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian  preachers  and 
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theologians?  It  would  be  easy  to  present  "whole  volumes  of  apposite  cita- 
tions. But  two  or  three  will  be  enough.  John  Henry  Newman  in  that 
one  of  his  parochial  sermons,  entitled,  "On  the  Individuality  of  the  Soul/' 
gives  us  accounts  of  hell  which  for  unshrinking  detail  of  materiality  will 
compare  with  the  most  frightful  passages  of  Oriental  mythology.  George 
Bull,  Lord  Bishop  of  8aint  Davids,  in  his  volume  of  sermons  declares  that 
all  who  die  with  any  sin  unrepented  of,  "  are  immediately  consigned  to  a 
place  and  state  of  irreversible  misery — a  place  of  horrid  darkness  where 
there  shines  not  the  least  glimmering  of  light  or  comfort."  3Ir.  Spurgcon 
asserts,  **  There  is  a  real  fire  in  hell— a  fire  exactly  like  that  which  we  have 
on  earth,  except  that  it  will  torture  without  consuming.  When  thou 
diest  thy  soul  will  be  tormented  alone  in  hell:  but  at  the  day  of  judg. 
ment  thy  body  shall  join  thy  soul,  and  then  thou  wilt  have  twin  hells,  body 
and  soul  together,  each  brimfull  of  pain;  thy  soul  sweating  in  its  inmost 
pores  drops  of  blood,  and  thy  body,  from  head  to  foot,  suffused  with  agony; 
not  only  conscience,  judgment,  memory,  all  tormented,  but  thy  head  tor. 
mentcd  with  racking  pain,  thine  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets  with 
sights  of  blood  and  woe;  thine  ears  tormented  with  horrid  noises;  thy  heart 
beating  high  with  fever;  thy  pulse  rattling  at  an  enormous  rate  in  agony; 
thy  limbs  cracking  in  the  fire,  and  yet  imbumed;  thyself  put  in  a  vessel  of 
hot  oil,  pained,  yet  undestroyed.  Ah  I  fine  lady,  who  takest  care  of  thy 
goodly  fashioned  face,  that  fair  face  shall  be  scarred  with  the  claws  of 
fiends.  Ah!  proud  gentleman,  dress  thyself  in  goodly  apparel  for  the  pit; 
come  to  hell  with  powdered  hair.  It  ill-becomes  you  to  waste  time  in  pam- 
pering your  bodies  when  you  are  only  feeding  them  to  be  devoured  in  the 
flame.  If  God  be  true,  and  the  Bible  be  true,  what  I  have  said  is  the 
truth,  and  you  will  find  it  one  day  to  be  so. "  Is  not  this  paragraph  a  dis- 
gusting combination  of  ignorance  and  arrogance?  It  is  to  be  swept  aside 
and  forgotten  along  with  the  immense  mass  of  similar  trash,  loathsome 
mixture  of  superstition  and  conceit,  with  which  Christendom  has  for  these 
many  centuries  been  so  cruelly  deceived  and  surfeited. 

Tearing  off  and  throwing  away  from  the  vulgar  doctrine  of  hell  all 
the  incrustation  of  material  errors  and  poetic  symbolism,  the  pure 
truth  remains  that  God  will  forever  see  that  justice  is  done,  virtue 
rewarded,  vice  punished.  Then  the  question  arises.  In  what  way  is 
this  done?  Not  by  the  material  apparatus  of  a  local  helL  For  the 
doctrine  of  such  a  penal  abode  is  not  only  a  natural  product  of  the 
nythological  action  of  the  human  mind  in  its  development  through 
the  circumstances  of  history,  but  when  regarded  in  that  liglit  it  is 
clearly  a  false  representation.  It  is  a  figment  incredible  to  any  vigorous, 
educated  and  free  mind  at  the  present  day.  Buch  reception  as  it  now  has 
it  retains  by  force  of  an  unthinking  submission  to  tradition  and  authority. 
In  the  primitive  ages,  when  the  soul  was  imagined  to  be  a  facHsimile  of  the 
body,  on'y  of  a  more  refined  substance,  capable  of  becoming  visible  as  a 
ghost,  of  receiving  wounds,  of  uttering  faint  shrieks  when  hurt,  of  par. 
taking  of  ph3rsical  food  and  pleasure,  it  was  perfectly  natural  to  believe  it 
susceptible  of  matefial  imprisonment  and  material  torments.  6udi  was  the 
common  belief  when  the  doctrine  of  a  physical  hell  was  wrought  out 
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The  doctrine  yet  lingers  by  sheer  force  of  prescripti(Hi  and  untbinkingness, 
when  the  basis  on  which  it  originally  rested  has  been  dissipated.  We  know 
— ^great  as  our  ignorance  is,  we  know — that  the  soul  is  a  pure  immateriality. 
Its  manifestations  depend  on  certain  physical  organs  and  accompaniments, 
but  are  not  identical  with  them.  Thought,  feeling,  will,  action,  force,  de- 
sire, these  are  spirit,  and  not  matter.  A  pure  consciousness  cannot  be  shut 
up  in  a  dungeon  under  lock  and  bolt.  A  wish  cannot  be  lashed  with  a 
whip.  A  volition  cannot  be  fastened  in  chains  of  iron.  You  may  crush 
or  blast  the  visible  organism  in  connection  with  which  the  soul  now  acts  ; 
but  no  liammer  can  injure  an  idea,  no  flame  scorch  a  sentiment.  What  the 
spiritual  personality  becomes,  how  it  exists,  what  it  is  susceptible  of,  when 
disembodied,  no  man  knows.  It  is  idle  for  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men  to 
pretend  to  know.  Unquestionably  it  is  not  capable  of  material  confine- 
ment and  penalties.  The  gross  popular  doctrine  of  hell  as  the  fiery  prison- 
house  of  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and  the  condemned  majority  of  mankind, 
therefore,  fades  into  thin  air  and  vanishes  before  the  truth  of  the  abso- 
lute spirituality  of  mind. 

In  those  early  times,  when  military,  political,  judicial  and  convivial 
phenomena  furnished  the  most  imposing  and  instructive  phenomena, — 
before  exact  science  and  critical  philosophy  had  given  us  their  fitter  moulds 
and  tests  of  thought,  it  was  unavoidable  that  men  should  think  of 
God  and  Satan  as  two  hostile  monarchs,  each  having  his  own  empire  and 
striving  to  secure  his  own  subjects,  and  looking  on  the  subjects  of  his 
adversary  as  foes  to  be  thwarted  at  all  points.  But  when,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  thought  evil  is  discerned  to  be  a  negation,  the  devil  vanishes  as  a 
verbal  phantom,  and  the  bounds  of  his  local  realm  are  blotted  out  and  blent 
in  the  single  dominion  of  the  infinite  God  who  regards  none  as  enemies,  but 
is  the  steady  friend  and  ruler  of  all  creatures,  everywhere  aiming,  not  to 
inflict  vengeance  on  the  wicked,  but  to  harmonize  the  discordant,  bringing 
good  out  of  bod  and  better  out  of  good  in  perpetual  evolution.  Sound 
theology  will  see  that  God  is  the  pervading  Creator  who  governs  all  from 
within  by  the  continuous  action  and  reaction  between  every  life  and  its 
environing  conditions.  But  mythology  puts  in  place  of  this  the  incompe- 
tent conception  of  God  as  a  political  king,  governing  by  external  edicts 
and  agents,  by  overt  decrees  and  constables.  This  deludes  us  with  the 
local  and  material  hell  of  superstition,  wliich  has  no  existence  in  reality. 
Disordered  Function  is  the  open  turnpike  and  metropolis  of  the  real  hell 
of  experience.  The  great  king's  highway,  leading  to  heaven  from  every 
point  in  the  universe  is  the  golden  Mean  of  Virtue;  but  on  the  right  and 
left  of  this  broad  road  two  tributary  rivers,  namely.  Defect  and  Excess, 
empty  into  hell.  The  only  true  hell  is  the  vindicating  and  remedial  return 
of  resisted  law  on  a  being  out  of  tune  with  some  just  condition  of  his 
nature  and  destiny.  The  fearful  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  the  mythological 
hell,  supported  by  the  constant  drilling  of  the  people  on  the  part  of  the 
priesthood  whose  vested  interests  and  prejudices  are  bound  up  in  the  doc- 
trine, have  held  the  human  race  long  enough  in  their  bondage  of  pain  and 
terror.  In  a  Buddhist  scripture  we  read,  "The  people  in  hell  who  are 
immersed  in  the  Lohakumbha,  a  copper  caldron  a  thousand  miles  in  dcplh» 
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boiling  and  bubbling  like  rice  grains  in  a  cooking-pot,  once  in  siztj  thou- 
sand years  descend  to  the  bottom  and  return  to  the  top.  As  they  reach 
the  surface  they  utter  one  syllable  of  prayer,  and  sink  again  on  their  ter 
rifle  journey.  Those  who,  during  their  life  on  earth,  reverence  the  three 
jewels,  Buddha,  the  Law  and  the  Priesthood,  will  escape  Lohakumbha I'* 
The  same  essential  doctrine  resting  on  the  same  inveterate  basis,  selfish 
love  of  power  and  sensation,  still  prevails,  though  diminishingly,  among^ 
us.  When  at  last  in  the  light  of  reason  and  a  pure  faith  it  vanishes  away 
what  a  long  breath  of  relief  Christendom  and  humanity  will  draw ! . 

If  we  thus  dismiss  as  a  vulgar  error  the  belief  in  a  hell  which  is  a  bounded 
region  of  physical  torture  somewhere  in  outward  space,  it  becomes  us  to 
acquire  in  place  of  this  rejected  figment  some  more  just  and  adequate  idea. 
For  a  doctrine  which  has  played  such  a  tremendous  part  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  world  must  be  based  on  a  truth,  however  travestied  and 
overlaid  that  truth  may  be.  This  frightful  envelop  of  superstitious  fic- 
tions cannot  be  without  some  important  reality  within.  In  distinction, 
then,  from  the  monstrous  mass  of  mistakes  denoted  by  it,  what  is  the 
truth  carried  in  the  awful  word,  hell  ? 

Denying  hell  to  be  distinctively  any  particular  locality  in  time  and  space, 
we  affirm  it  to  bo  an  experience  resulting  wherever  the  spiritual  conditions 
of  it  are  furnished.  Accordingly,  we  are  not  to  exclude  it  from  tho  present 
state  and  confine  it  to  the  future,  as  those  seem  to  do  who  say  that  men  go 
to  hell  after  death.  Being  a  personal  experience  and  not  a  material  place, 
many  are  in  it  now  and  here  as  much  as  they  ever  will  be  anywhere. 
Neither  are  we  to  exclude  it  from  the  future  and  confine  it  to  the  present 
state,  as  those  do  who  say  that  all  the  hell  there  is  terminates  with  the 
emergence  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  This  might  be  so,  if  all  sins  dis- 
cords and  rctrilmtiona  were  bodily.  But,  plainly,  they  are  not.  A  mental 
chaos  or  inversion  of  order  is  as  possible  as  a  physical  one.  Hell  is  any- 
where or  nowhere,  at  any  time  or  at  no  time,  accordingly  as  the  soul 
carries  or  does  not  carry  its  conditions.  We  are  not  to  say  of  the  sinner 
that  ho  goes  to  hell  when  he  dies,  but  that  hell  comes  to  him  when  he  feels 
the  returns  of  his  evil  deeds.  It  is  a  state  within  rather  than  a  place 
without. 

The  true  meaning  of  hell  is,  a  stale  of  painful  opposition  to  the  will  of 
Qod,  misadjustment  of  personal  constitution  with  universal  order  or  the 
rightful  conditions  of  being.  This  is  not,  as  the  vulgar  doctrine  would 
make  it,  an  experience  of  unvarying  sameness  into  which  all  its  subjects 
are  indiscriminately  flung.  It  is  a  thing  of  endless  varieties  and  degrees, 
varying  with  the  individual  fltnessess.  Hell  is  pain  in  the  senses,  slavery 
in  the  will,  contradiction  or  confusion  in  tho  intellect,  remorse  or  vain  as- 
piration in  the  conscience,  disproportion  or  ugliness  in  the  imagination, 
doubt,  fear,  and  hate  in  the  heart.  There  is  a  hell  of  remorse,  forever  re- 
treading tho  path  of  ruined  yesterdays.  There  is  a  hell  of  loss,  whose 
occupant  stands  gazing  on  the  melancholy  might-have-been  transmuted 
now  into  a  relentless  nevermore.  "Every  sinner  has  a  hell  as  original  and 
idiosyncratic  as  his  soul  and  its  contents.  As  tho  ingredients  of  evil  ex- 
perience are  not  mixed  alike  in  any,  hell  cannot  be  one  monotonous  fixture 
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f6r  all,  but  must  be  a  process  altering  with  the  different  elements  and  de- 
grees afforded,  and  softening  or  ending  its  wretchedness  in  proportion  as 
the  heavenly  elements  and  degrees  of  freedom,  pleasure,  clearness,  self- 
approval,  beauty,  faith  and  love,  furnish  the  conditions  of  blessedness. 
Hell  being  the  consciousness  of  a  soul  in  which  private  will  is  antagonistic 
to  some  relation  of  universal  law,  its  keenness  and  extent,  in  every  instance, 
must  be  measured  by  the  variations  of  tb is  antagonism.  But  how  docs  such 
an  antagonism  arise  ?  What  are  the  results  or  penalties  of  it  T  How  can 
it  be  remedied  T  No  amount  of  reflection  will  enable  any  man  to  penetrate 
to  the  bottom  of  all  the  mysteries  connected  with  these  questions.  But 
though  we  cannot  tell  iohy  the  principles  of  our  destiny  should  be  as  we 
find  them,  we  can  see  what  the  facts  of  the  case  actually  are  as  revealed  in 
the  history  of  human  experience.  And  this  is  what  chiefly  concerns  us. 
Let  us,  then,  try  to  penetrate  a  little  more  thoroughly  into  the  nature  of 
helL 

The  rude  deflnition  of  heaven  and  hell,  regardless  of  any  special  place  or 
time,  is  respectively  the  exjierience  of  good,  and  the  experience  of  eviL 
But  what  are  good  and  evil?  Good  is  the  conscious  realization  of  uni- 
versal order,  the  absolute  fruition  of  J)eing,  the  fulfillment  of  individual 
function,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  for  the  most  perfect  and  pro- 
longed fulfillment  of  the  universal  totality  of  functions.  Supposing  that 
there  were  only  one  instance  and  form  of  conscious  life,  with  no  possibility 
of  conflicting  claims  within  or  without,  then  good  would  be  -to  that  life 
simply  the  fulfillment  of  the  functions  of  its  nature.  But  the  mokncnt  a 
being  is  set  in  relation  with  other  beings  like  itself,  and  also  made  aware  of 
various  gradations  of  importance  among  its  own  interior  faculties,  then 
the  deflnition  of  good  is  no  longer  the  simple  fulfillment  of  function,  or  the 
mere  gratification  of  desire;  but  it  becomes  the  fulfillment  of  function  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  greatest  total  quality  and  quantity  of  ful- 
filled function.  Now  evil  is  the  opposite  or  negation  of  this.  It  is  what- 
ever lessens  the  fruition  uf  life,  ppvents  the  fulfillment  of  function,  con- 
tracts or  mars  the  realization  of  universal  order  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
living  being.  Thus  evil  is  not  merely  the  keeping  of  an  individual  desire 
from  its  own  proper  good.  But  every  gratification  of  desire  which  in- 
volves the  winning  of  a  less  important  good  at  the  expense  ot  a  more  im- 
portant one  is  evil;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evil  of  sacrificing  or  denying 
a  gratification  in  itself  legitimate,  becomes  good  when  it  is  the  means  for 
securing  a  more  authoritative  gratification.  Let  us  try  to  make  these  ab- 
stract statements  intelligible  by  illustration. 

The  appropriation  of  nutriment  is  a  good,  the  indispensable  method  fot 
sustaining  life.  It  is  right  that  we  should  eat  and  drink  ;  and  the  pleasure 
which  accompanies  the  proper  performance  of  the  function  is  the  reflex 
approval  of  the  Creator.  The  refusal  fitly  to  take  and  relish  our  food 
brings  debility,  disease,  pain,  and  premature  death.  Whether  this  refusal 
results  from  absorption  in  other  employment  or  from  some  superstitious 
belief,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  will  of  our  Kaker,  and  the  consequent  suf- 
fering and  dissolution  are  the  retributive  hell  or  reflex  signals,  painfully 
pointing  out  our  duty.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pleasure  of  gratifying 
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appetite  becomes  a  motive  for  its  own  sake  and  leads  to  excessiTe  indul- 
gence, the  superior  good  of  permanent  liealth  and  vigor  is  sacrificed  to  tlie 
far  inferior  transient  good  of  a  tickled  palate.  Tlius,  the  dyspeptic  over- 
loading his  stomach  is  plunged  into  the  horrid  hell  of  nightmare:  the 
gourmand,  pampering  himself  with  a  diet  of  spiced  meats  and  Burgundy, 
shrieks  from  the  twinging  hell  of  gout.  There  is  no  divine  malice  in  this. 
It  is  simply  the  rectifying  rebound  of  the  distorted  arrangements  of  nature. 
The  law  of  virtue  prescribes  in  every  respect  that  course  of  action  which,  on 
the  whole,  permanently  and  universally,  will  secure  the  greatest  amount  and 
the  best  quality  of  life  and  experience.  Vice  is  whatever  inverts  or  inter- 
feres with  this,  as  when  a  man  exalts  a  t)hysical  impulse  above  a  moral 
faculty,  or  incurs  years  of  shame  and  misery  in  the  future  for  the  sake  of 
some  passing  gratification  in  the  present.  Qod  commands  man  to  rule  his 
passions  by  reason,  not  slavishly  obey  them  ;  to  exercise  a  wisely-propor- 
tioned self -denial  to-day  for  the  winning  of  a  safer  and  nobler  morrow. 
The  degree  in  which  they  do  this  measures  the  civilisation,  wisdom, 
moral  valor,  and  dignity  of  men.  The  failure  to  do  this  is  the  condition  on 
which  every  infernal  penalty  or  reaction  of  hellish  experience  hinges.  A 
man  may  feed  an  abnormal  craving  for  opium,  until  all  his  once  royal 
powers  of  body  and  mind  are  sacrificed,  imbecility  and  madness  set  in,  and 
his  nervous  system  becomes  a  darting  box  of  torments.  How  much  better, 
according  to  the  aphorism  of  Jesus,  to  have  cut  off  this  single  desire,  than 
for  tlio  whole  man  to  be  thus  cast  into  hell. 

Hell  is  the  retributive  reflex  or  return  of  disarranged  order  experienced 
when  in  the  hier|archy  of  man  higher  grades  of  faculty  and  motive  are  sub- 
ordinated to  lower  ones.  The  miser  who  gives  hinxself '  up  to  a  tmse  greed 
for  money,  separated  from  its  uses,  is  thereby  degnuied  into  a  mechanized, 
self -fed  and  self-consuming  passion,  having  no  pleasure,  except  that  of  ac- 
cumulating, hoarding  and  gloating  over  the  idle  emblem  of  a  good  never 
realized.  His  time  and  life,  his  very  brain  and  heart,  are  coined  into  an 
obscene  dream  of  money.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  grandest  ranges  of 
the  universe,  nothing  of  the  sweetest  delights  of  humanity.  Contracted, 
stooping,  poorly  clad,  ill-fed,  self-neglcctcd,  despised  by  everybody,  dwell- 
ing alone  in  a  bleak  and  squalid  chamber,  despite  his  potential  riches,  his 
whole  life  is  a  conglomerate  of  impure  fears  welded  by  one  sordid  lust — 
fear  of  robbery,  fear  of  poverty,  fear  of  men,  fear  of  Ck)d,  fear  of  death, 
all  fused  together  by  a  lust  for  money.  Is  he  not  in  a  competent  hell?  Who 
would  wish  anything  worse  for  him  ?  His  vice  is  the  elevation  of  the  love 
of  money  above  a  thousand  nobler  claims.  His  unclean  and  odious  ex- 
perience is  the  avenging  hell  which  warns  the  spectators,  and  would  re- 
deem its  occupant,  if  he  would  open  his  soul  to  its  lessons.  80,  when  a 
burglar  breaks  into  a  bank  and  bears  oil  the  treasures  deposited  there, 
scattering  dismay  and  ruin  amidst  a  hundred  families,  the  essence  of  his 
crime  is  that  he  makes  the  narrow  principle  of  his  selfish  desire  pan- 
mount  over  the  broad  principle  of  the  public  welfare,  setting  the  petty  good 
of  his  individual  enrichment  above  the  weighty  good  represented  bj  that  re- 
spect for  the  right  of  property  which  is  a  condition  essential  to  the  life  of 
the  community.     The  principle  on  which  he  acts»  if  canied  out,  would 
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caose  the  dlssolntlon  of  socictjr.  The  evil  -which  he  seeks  to  avoid,  his 
lack  of  the  means  of  life,  is  incomparably  smaller  than  the  evil  he  perpe- 
trates, the  means  for  the  death  of  society.  The  resulting  sense  of  hostility 
between  himself  and  the  community,  alienation  from  his  fellow-men  and 
from  God,  fear  of  detection,  actual  condemnation  by  his  own  conscience, 
and  ideal  condemnation  by  all  the  world,  constitute  a  hell  felt  in  proportion 
to  the  delicacy  of  his  sensibility.  The  spiritual  disturbance  and  pain  thus 
suffered  are  the  effort  of  Providence  to  readjust  the  inverted  relation  of  his 
low  self-interest  to  the  higher  interest  of  the  general  public,  and  remove 
the  threatened  ruinous  consequences  of  his  sin  by  remedying  the  order  it 
has  dlsbalanccd  and  broken.       a 

These  illustrations  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  statement  of  the  true 
idea  of  hell  in  its  final  formula.  The  will  of  Gk>d  is  expressed  in  that  gra- 
dation of  goods  or  scale  of  ranks  which  indicates  the  fixed  conditions  of 
universal  welfare  and  the  accordant  forces  of  the  motives  which  should 
impel  our  pursuit  of  them.  To  seek  these  goods  in  their  proper  order  of 
importance  and  authority,  every  level  of  function  beneath  kept  subservient 
to  eveiy  one  above,  is  the  law  of  salvation,  or  the  pathway  of  heaven 
through  the  universe.  To  substitute  our  will  for  the  will  of  Qod,  the 
intensity  of  private  desires  in  place  of  the  dignity  of  public  motives,  put- 
ting the  lower  and  smaller  over  the  higher  and  greater,  is  the  law  of  per- 
dition, or  the  pathway  of  hell  through  the  universe. 

The  lowest  function  of  man  is  a  simple  momentary  gratification  of  sense, 
as,  for  example,  an  act  of  nutrition.  The  highest  function  of  which  his 
nature  is  capable  is  the  surrender  of  himself  to  the  universal  order,  the 
sympathetic  identification  of  himself  with  the  eternal  law  and  weal  of  the 
whole.  Between  those  vast  extremes  there  are  hundreds  of  intermediate 
functions,  rising  in  worth  and  authority  from  the  direct  gratifications  of 
appetite  to  the  ideal  appropriations  of  transcendental  good,  from  the  titil- 
lation  given  by  a  pinch  of  snuff  to  the  thrill  imparted  by  an  imaginative 
contemplation  of  the  redeemed  state  of  humanity  a  million  years  ahead. 
But,  throughout  the  entire  range,  all  the  sin  and  guilt  from  which  hell  is 
produced  consist  in  obeying  a  lower  motive  in  preference  to  a  higher  one, 
making  some  narrow  or  selfish  good  paramount  over  a  wider  or  disinter- 
ested one.  A  man,  educated  as  a  physician,  practiced  liis  profession  on 
scientific  principles,  and  nearly  starved  on  an  income  of  seven  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  He  tlien  set  up  as  a  quack,  compounded  a  worthless  nos- 
trum, and,  by  dint  of  impudence,  advertising,  and  other  charlatanry,  made 
eighteen  thousand  dollars  a  vear,  and  justified  his  conduct  on  the  ground 
of  his  success.  By  falsehood  and  cheating  he  preyed  on  the  credulity  of 
the  public.  If  all  men  were  like  him,  society  could  not  exist.  The  mean- 
ness of  his  soul,  shutting  him  out  from  the  most  exquisite  and  exalted  pre- 
rogatives of  human  nature,  is  the  revenge  wliich  the  universe  takes  on 
such  a  man— the  hell  in  which  God  envelops  him.  A  manufacturer  turns 
out  certain  products  by  means  of  a  chemical  process  which  adds  seven  per 
cent  to  his  profit,  but  shortens  the  average  life  of  his  workmen  five  years. 
All  mankind  would  indignantly  denounce  him  with  an  instinctive  recog- 
nition of  his  wickedness  in  thus  erecting  the  profane  standard  of  pecuniary 
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gain  above  the  sarredness  of  the  lives  of  his  brothers.  But  when  of  two 
men  in  deadly  peril  from  an  approaching  explosion  only  one  can  escape, 
and  the  stronger,  instead  of  monopolizing  the  chance,  as  he  might,  stands 
back  and  lays  down  his  life  in  saving  the  weaker,  it  is  a  deed  of  heroic 
virtue,  applauded  by  all  men,  supported  by  the  whole  moral  creation 
which  derives  new  beauty  and  sweetness  from  it.  It  radiates  a  peaceful 
bliss  of  self -approval  through  the  breast  before  it  is  mangled  and  cold, 
and  fills  the  soul  with  a  serene  joy  as  it  flies  to  God.  The  essential  merit 
of  sucli  an  action  is  the  subjection  of  that  selfishness  which  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  sin,  and  whose  recoil  is  the  spring-trap  of  hell,  to  that  disin- 
terestedness which  is  the  germ  of  redemplion  and  the  perfume  of  heaven. 

It  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence  for  a  mixture  of  heaven  and  hell  to  be 
experienced.  Here  is  an  able  and  upright  merchant  who  la  about  to  fail, 
in  consequence  of  disasters  which  he  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent,  and 
for  which  he  is  in  no  sense  responsible.  He  shrinks  from  bankruptcy  with 
inexpressible  shume  and  distress.  He  is  mortified,  cut  to  the  quick, 
robbed  of  sleep,  can  hardly  look  his  creditors  in  the  face.  Now,  he  reflects, 
"This  is  not  my  fault.  I  have  been  honest,  prudent,  economical,  unwearied 
in  effort,  I  have  done  my  duly  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  God  approves 
me,  and  all  good  men  would  if  they  knew  the  exact  facts."  If  that  assur- 
ance does  not  slicd  an  clement  of  heaven  into  his  hell,  spread  a  soothing 
veil  of  light  and  oil  over  his  stormy  trouble,  then  it  fs  because  his  pride 
is  greater  than  his  self-respect,  his  vanity  more  keen  than  his  conscience  is 
strong,  his  regard  for  appearances  more  influential  than  his  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  And  in  that  case  the  misery  he  suffers  is  the  penalty  of  his 
excessive  self-sensitiveness. 

The  elements  of  hell  arc  pain,  slavery,  imprisonment,  rebellion,  forced 
exertion,  forced  inaction,  shame,  fear,  self-condemnation,  social  condem- 
nation, universal  condemnation,  aimlessuess,  and  despair.  He  who  seeks 
good  only  in  the  just  order  of  its  successive  standards,  gratifying  no  lower 
function,  except  in  subservience  to  the  higher  ones,  escapes  these  experi- 
ences, feels  that  he  fulfills  his  destiny,  and  is  an  approved  freeman  of  God. 
The  service  of  truth  and  good  alone  makes  free ;  all  serviceof  evil  is  slavery 
and  wretchedness.  For  freedom  is  spontaneous  obedience  to  that  which 
has  a  right  to  co  mmand.  The  thirsty  man  who  quaffs  a  glass  of  cold 
water  docs  an  act  of  liberty;  but  he  who  constantly  intoxicates  himself  in 
satiation  of  a  morbid  and  despotic  appetite,  knows  that  he  is  a  slave,  and 
feels  condemned,  and  chafes  in  the  hell  of  his  bondage. 

The  dissipated  sluggards  and  thieves  who  feed  the  vices  and  prey  on  the 
interests  of  tlie  community,  writhe  under  the  rebuke  of  the  higher  laws  they 
break  in  enthroning  their  selfish  propedsities  above  the  cardinal  standards 
of  the  public  good;  and  in  the  stale  monotony  of  their  indulgences,  they 
know  nothing  of  the  glorious  zest  shed  by  the  best  prizes  of  existence  into 
the  breasts  of  the  virtuous  and  aspiring,  whom  every  day  finds  farther 
advanced  on  their  way  to  perfection.  Envy  is  the  very  blast  that  blows 
the  forge  of  hell.  It  sets  its  victim  in  painful  antagonism  with  all  good 
not  hiso«irn,  actually  turning  it  into  evil;  while  a  generous  sympathy  appnv 
priates  as  its  own  all  the  foreign  good  it  contemplates.     The  sight  of  his 
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suocesaful  rhral  keeps  an  envious  man  in  a  clironic  hell,  but  adds  a  heav- 
enly enjoyment  to  the  experience  of  a  generous  friend.  Ignorance,  pride, 
falsehood,  and  hate  are  the  four  master-keys  to  the  gates  of  hell— keys 
which  sinners  are  ever  unwittingly  using  to  let  themselves  in,  and  then  to 
lock  the  bolts  behind. 

A  character  whose  spontaneous  motions  are  upward  and  outward,  from 
the  central  and  lowermost  instincts  of  self  toward  tlie  higlicst  and  outer- 
most apprehensions  of  good,  exemplifies  the  law  of  salvation,  which 
guides  tho  conscious  soul  in  an  ascending  and  expanding  spiral  through 
the  successively  greater  spheres  of  truth  and  life.  Tho  character  whose 
spontaneous  tendencies  are  the  reverse  of  this,  moving  inward  and  down- 
ward, exemplifies  the  law  of  perdition,  which  guides  the  soul  in  a  de- 
scending and  contracting  spiral,  constantly  enslaving  it  to  lower  and  viler 
attractions  of  self  in  preference  to  letting  it  freely  serve  the  superior  ranks 
forever  issuing  their  redemptive  behests  and  invitations  above.  When  the 
members  of  a  famUy  erect  their  separate  wills  as  independent  laws,  in- 
stead of  harmoniously  blending  around  a  common  authority  of  truth  and 
love,  when  they  live  in  incessant  collisions  and  stormy  insubordination, 
a  poisonous  fret  of  irritable  vanity  gnawing  their  heart-striuf^,  a  fiery  sleet 
of  hate  and  scorn  hurtling  through  the  domestic  atmosphere,  the  whole 
household  are  in  perdition.  Their  home  is  a  concentrated  hell.  To  be  with- 
out love,  without  soothing  attentions  and  encouragements,  without  fresh 
aims,  and  a  relishing  alternation  of  work  and  rest,  without  progress  and 
hope,  to  be  deprived  of  tho  legitimate  gratifications  of  tho  functions  of  our 
being,  and  compelled  to  suffer  tlieir  opposites — what  closer  definition  of 
hell  can  there  be  than  this?  And  this,  while  avoided  or  neutralized  by 
virtue,  is,  in  its  various  degrees,  obviously  the  inevitable  result  and  pen- 
alty of  sin. 

Tho  great  mistake  in  the  popular  view  or  mythological  doctrine  of  hell 
has  arisen  from  conceiving  of  Qod  unaer  the  image  of  a  political  ruler, 
acting  from  without,  by  wilful  methods,  and  inflicting  arbitrary  judgments 
on  his  rebellious  subjects.  He  should  be  conceived  as  the  dynamic  Creator, 
acting  from  within,  through  the  intrinsic  order  and  laws  of  things,  for  the 
histruction  and  guidance  of  his  creatures.  His  condemnation  is  the  inev- 
itable culmination  of  a  discordant  state  of  being,  rather  than  tho  verdict 
of  a  vindictive  judge  or  tlie  sentence  of  a  forensic  monarch.  Every  retri- 
bution is  an  impinge  of  tho  creature  in  the  creation,  and,  so  far  from  ex- 
pressing destructive  wrath,  is  an  act  of  the  self-rectifying  mechanism  of  the 
universe  to  readjust  the  part  with  the  whole.  With  what  pernicious  folly, 
what  cruel  superstition,  men  have  attributed  their  own  miserable  passions 
to  their  imperturbable  Maker,  breaking  his  infinite  perfection  into  all  sorts 
of  frightful  shapes,  as  seen  through  the  blur  and  effervescence  of  their  own 
imperfections!  So  the  sun  seems  to  go  down  with  his- garments  rolled  in 
blood,  and  to  set  angrily  in  a  stormy  ocean  of  fire :  but  really  tho  great  lamp 
of  the  universe  shines  serenely  from  the  unalterable  fixture  of  his  central 
seat,  and  all  this  spectral  tempest  of  blaze  and  glare  is  but  a  refraction  of 
his  beams  through  our  vexed  atmosphere. 

God  being  infinitely  perfect,  does  not  change  his  dispositions  and  modes 
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of  action  like  a  fickle  man.  His  intentions  and  deeds  are  the  same  here  and 
every wlic'C,  now  and  always.  If  we  wish  to  learn  in  what  manner  Qod 
will  prcpMFc  a  hell  and  punish  the  impenitent  wicked  after  death,  we  must 
not,  as  men  did  in  the  barbaric  and  mythological  ages,  make  an  indaction 
from  the  treatment  of  criminals  by  capricious  and  revengeful  rulers  in  this 
world  ;  we  must  see  how  God  himself  now  treats  his  disobedient  children 
for  their  demerits  here,  assured  that  his  eternal  temper  and  method  are 
identical  with  his  temporal  temper  and  method. 

Well,  then,  how  does  God  treat  offenders  now  ?  Incapable  of  anger  or 
caprice,  he  retains  his  own  steady  procedures  and  absolute  serenity  unal* 
tered,  but  leaves  the  culprits  to  endure  the  effects  of  their  perverted  bearing 
towards  him  and  towards  the  order  he  has  established. 

If  a  man  lies  or  defiles  himself,  or  blasphemes,  or  murders,  God  does  not 
dash  him  from  a  cliff  or  cast  him  into  a  furnace  of  fire.  There  woul^  be 
no  connection  of  cause  and  effect  in  that;  and  to  suppose  it,  is  a  gross 
superstition.  He  leaves  the  offender  to  the  reactions  of  his  own  acts,  the 
discordant  vileness  of  his  own  degradation,  the  devouring  return  of  his  own 
passions,  to  punish  him  for  his  sin,  and  to  purge  him  of  his  wrong.  The 
true  retribution  of  every  wicked  deed  is  contained  in  the  rccalcitration  of 
its  own  motive.  What  fitter  penalty  can  the  soul  suffer  than  that  of  being 
embraced  in  the  hellish  atmosphere  of  its  own  bad  spirit^  to  teach  it  to 
reform  itself  and  cultivate  a  better  spirit  ? 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  fear,  suffering  and  horror,  which  so 
often  accompany  or  follow  sin?  They  do  not,  as  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed, express  the  indignation  and  revongefulncss  of  God.  No,  at  their 
very  darkest,  they  must  suggest  the  shadow  of  his  aggrieved  will,  not  the 
lurid  frown  of  his  rage.  A  part  of  the  discord  which  sin  is  and  introduces, 
they  denote  the  remedial  struggles  of  nature  and  grace  to  restore 
the  perverted  being  to  its  normal  condition.  If  you  put  3'our  finger  in  the 
fire  the  burning  pain  is  the  reaction  of  your  act,  and  that  pain  is  not  ven- 
geance, but  preservative  education.  When  some  frightful  disease  Belzes 
on  a  man,  the  inflammation  and  convulsions  which  succeed  are  the  violent 
spring  of  the  constitution  on  the  enemy,  its  desperate  attempt  to  shake  off 
the  fell  grasp,  and  bring  the  organism  to  health  and  peace  again.  These 
efforts  either  succeed,  or  in  the  exhausting  shocks  the  body  is  destroyed. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  souL  Sin  is  the  displacement  of  the  hierarchy  of 
authorites  in  the  soul,  the  misbalancing  of  its  energies,  the  disturbance  of 
its  health  and  peace.  And  all  the  varicti3s  of  retribution  are  the  recoil  of 
the  injured  faculties,  the  struggles  of  the  insulted  authorities,  to  vindi- 
cate and  reestablish  themselves.  Now,  these  efforts,  if  the  aoul  is  inde- 
structible, must  always,  at  last,  bo  successful.  Health  in  the  body  is  the 
harmonious  adjustment  of  its  energies  with  its  conditions;  and  a  sufficient 
modicum  must  bo  obtained  or  death  ensues.  Virtue  in  the  soul  is  the  har- 
mony of  its  powers  with  the  laws  of  God;  the  measure  of  this  is  the  meas- 
ure of  spiritual  life;  and  granting  tlie  soul  to  be  inmiortal,  the  tendency 
towards  a  complete  measure  of  virtue  must  ultimately  become  irresistible, 
and  cver}*^  hell  at  lost  terminate  in  paradise.  The  persistent  forces  or  laws 
of  the  divine  environment  steadily  tend  to  draw  thouoifitidde  forces  or  pas- 
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rions  of  all  creatures  into  harmony  with  them,  and  that  harmony  is 
redemption.  Perdition  is  consequently  never,  as  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
makes  it  always,  a  state  of  fixed  hopelessness.  Though  wc  make  our  bod 
in  the  nethermost  hell,  God  is  there.  And  wherever  God  is,  penitence  and 
grace,  reformation  and  pardon,  have  a  right  of  eminent  domain  between 
him  and  the  souls  of  his  children. 

According  to  the  common  doctrine  of  hell  as  a  physical  locality,  and  the 
predestination  of  all  men  to  it  through  the  sin  of  Adam,  birth  is  a  universal 
gateway  of  perdition,  the  whole  world  one  open  course  to  damnation  for 
all  except  the  few  elected  to  bo  saved  through  the  blood  of  Christ.  The 
orthodox  scheme  depicts  the  Uneago  of  Adam  as  a  dark  river  of  perdition, 
choked  with  the  souls  of  the  damned,  steadily  pouring  into  hell  ever  since 
our  human  generations  began.  But  in  addition  to  the  refutation  of  this 
terrible  belief  by  its  monstrous  moral  iniquity,  science  is  now  doubly 
refuting  it  by  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  human  race  on  the  earth 
for  unnumbered  centuries  before  the  Biblical  date  of  Adam.  So  this  ficti- 
tioos  gate  of  a  fictitious  hell  is  shut  and  abolished.  With  it  vanishes  the 
horrible  picture  of  this  world  as  fioored  with  omnipresent  trap-doors  to  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  closed  fatally  around  by  a  dead  wall  of  doom,  through 
which,  by  one  bloody  orifice  alone,  the  believers  in  the  vicarious  atonement 
could  crawl  up  into  heaven.  In  place  of  this,  we  see  the  whole  universe  as 
one  open  House  of  Crod,  traversed  in  all  directions  by  the  free  entries  of 
laws  of  intrinsic  justice  and  love. 

And  so  of  the  remaining  theoretic  gates  of  hell, — ^unbelief,  ritual  neglect, 
and  the  other  technicalities  on  which  priests  and  deluded  zealots  have 
always  hinged  the  perdition  of  such  as  heed  not  their  authority  ;  none  of 
them  shall  much  longer  prevaiL  With  the  wiping  out  of  the  mythological 
hell  all  these  fanciful  entrances  to  it  likewise  disappear.  But  instead  of 
these  visionary  ones  wo  should  point  out  and  warn  men  from  the  substan- 
tial gates  of  the  true  hell.  Whatever  is  a  cause  of  insubordinate  and  dis- 
oordant  fruition  in  bo<ly  or  soul,  individual  or  community,  is  a  real  gate 
of  helL  All  the  moral  and  social  evils,  intemperance,  war,  ambition, 
ftTarice,  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth,  ignorance,  bad  example,  des- 
potism, disease,  every  form  of  vice  or  crime, — all  the  influences  that  destroy 
or  mar  human  virtue,  excellence,  and  harmony, — are  so  many  open  gates  of 
hell,  drawing  their  victims  in.  In  holding  back  those  who  are  approaching 
these  fatal  gates,  in  trying  to  contract  them,  to  shut  them  up — here  is  a 
Tital  work  to  be  done,  infinitely  more  promising  than  the  brandishing  of 
the  terrors  of  that  material  hell  in  which  sensible  men  can  no  longer 
believe.  For  the  only  true  hell  is  the  remedial  vibration  of  truth  in  an 
uncoordinated  soul,  even  when  not  remedial  for  the  individual  still 
remedial  for  the  race. 

It  is  not  our  outward  abode,  but  our  inmost  spirit,  that  makes  our  exjM- 
rience  infernal  or  heavenly:  for,  in  the  last  result,  it  is  the  occupying 
spirit  that  moulds  the  environment,  not  the  habitation  that  determines 
the  tenant.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  whole  matter.  An  accom- 
plished chemist,  who  was  a  good  man  in  truth,  but  a  heretic  by  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy,  died.     Being  an  unbeliever,  of  course,  he  went 
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to  helL  Seeing  a  gronp  of  children  in  torment  there,  he  pitied  them  very 
deeply,  and  straightway  began  to  devise  measures,  by  means  of  his  skill  in 
chemical  science,  to  shield  them  from  the  flame.  Lounantly  the  whole 
scene  changed.  The  beauty  of  heaven  lay  around  him,  and  all  its  bland- 
ness  breathed  through  him.  Forgetting  his  own  sufferings  in  sympathy 
for  those  of  others,  he  had  obeyed  the  law  of  virtue,  subjecting  a  selfish 
desire  to  a  disinterested  one  ;  and  the  omnipotent  Gk>d  enveloped  him  with 
the  heaven  of  his  own  spirit  Another  man,  who  was  hard  and  cruel  in 
character,  but  perfectly  sound  in  the  orthodox  faith  and  observances,  died. 
It  is  true  he  was  an  avaricious  and  hard  saint,  but  then  he  believed  in  the 
atoning  blood  ;  and  so,  of  course,  he  went  .to  heaven.  No  sooner  did  he 
find  himself  safely  seated  in  bliss  than  he  tried  to  peep  over  the  golden 
wall  into  the  pit  of  perdition,  in  order  to  heighten  the  relish  of  his  favored 
lot  by  the  contrast  of  the  agonies  of  the  lost.  Instantly  the  celestial  seen- 
eiy  about  him  was  changed  into  infernal,  and,  by  the  radiation  and 
return  of  his  own  bad  spirit,  he  found  himself  plunged  into  hell  and  writh- 
ing under  its  retributive  experience.  His  character  exemplified  the  law  of 
perdition,  enthroning  selfishness  over  disinterestedness,  subverting  the 
order  of  virtue  ;  and  the  insulted  will  of  God  made  his  imagined  heaven  a 
real  hell. 

Hell  is  revealed  in  the  experience  of  the  world  as  a  diminishing  quantity 
through  the  successive  periods  since  war,  cannibalism  and  slavery  were 
universal.  Will  not  the  progressive  process  terminate  in  the  utter  extinc- 
tion of  it,  paradise  everywhere  steadily  encroaching  on  purgatory  until  at 
last  the  whole  universe  of  matter  and  spirit  composes  an  unbroken  heaven? 
According  to  the  nebular  hypothesis,  the  entire  creation  was  once  a  measure- 
less chaos — confusion,  conflict,  collisions,  explosions,  making  a  universal  hell 
of  matter.  But  the  discords  and  perturbations  grew  ever  less  and  less,  regu- 
larity and  order  more  and  more,  as  suns  and  planets  and  moons  took  form 
and  wheeled  in  their  gleaming  circles,  till  now  the  mazy  web  of  worlds 
is  weaving  throughout  space  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  creative  design. 
The  evolution  of  incarnate  spiritual  destinies  began  later,  and  is  more  com- 
plex than  tlie  material,  each  mind  being  as  complicated  as  the  whole  galaxy. 
May  we  not  trust  that  at  last  it  shall  be  as  complete  as  the  evolution  of 
the  astronomic  motions  already  is,  and  a  divine  empire  of  holy  and  happy 
men  be  tlic  goal  of  history  ?  This  hope  carries  the  cross  through  hell,  and 
leaves  nothing  unredeemed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  GATBB  OF  HBAVfiN  ;  OB,  THB  LAW  OF  SALVATION  IK  ALL  WORLD& 

Heaven,  in  the  crude  fancy  of  mankind,  lias  generally  been  conceived 
as  a  definite,  exclusive,  material  abode;  either  some  elysian  clime  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  or  some  happy  isle  beyond  the  setting  sun;  or  this 
whole  globe,  renovated  by  fire  and  peopled  with  a  risen  and  ransomed 
race;  or  else  some  halcyon  spot  in  the  sky,  curtained  with  inaccessible 
splendor  and  crowded  with  eternal  blessings.  It  was  natural  that  men 
should  think  thus  of  heaven  as  a  place  whence  all  the  evils  which  they 
knew  were  excluded  and  where  all  the  goods  which  they  knew  were  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch,  God  himself  visibly  enthroned  there  in  entrancing 
glory  amidst  throngs  of  worshippers. 

This  was  unavoidable,  because,  in  an  early  age,  before  knowledge  and 
reflection  had  trained  men  to  the  critical  examination  and  correction  of 
their  instinctive  conclusions,  all  the  data  which  they  possessed  would 
naturally  lead  them  to  imagine  the  un'known  Qod  in  the  glorified  form  and 
circumstances  of  the  most  enviable  being  their  experience  had  yet  revealed 
to  them ;  and  to  paint  the  unknown  future  state  of  perfected  souls  under 
the  purest  aspects  of  the  most  desirable  boons  they  had  known  in  the  pres- 
ent state.  It  being  a  necessity  of  their  uncritical  minds  to  personify  God 
by  a  definite  picture  of  imagination,  and  to  portray  heaven  to  themselves 
as  an  external  place,  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than  work  out  the  results 
by  means  of  the  most  intense  experiences  and  the  most  impressive  imagery 
familiar  to  them.  The  highest  idea  they  had  of  man,  purified  and  expanded 
'to  the  utmost,  would  be  their  idea  of  God;  and  the  grandest  and  happiest 
conditions  of  existence  within  their  observation,  enhanced  by  the  removal 
of  every  limiting  ill,  would  form  their  notion  of  heaven.  Both  would  be 
outward,  definite,  local,  and,  as  it  were,  tangible.  Royal  courts  with  their 
pomp  of  power  and  luxury;  priestly  temples,  with  their  exclusive  sanctity, 
their  awe-inspiring  secrets,  their  processions  and  anthems,  would  inevitably 
furnish  the  prevailing  casts  and  colors  to  the  dogmas  and  the  scenery  of 
early  religion.  For  what  were  the  most  vivid  of  all  the  experiences  men 
had  among  their  fellows  on  earth?  Why,  the  exhibitions  of  the  sultan 
with  his  gorgeous  ceremonial  state,  and  of  the  high-priest  with  the  dread 
sacrifice  and  homage  he  paid  amidst  clouds  of  incense  and  rolling  waves  of 
song;  the  admission  of  the  favored,  in  glittering  robes,  to  share  the  privi- 
leges; the  exclusion  of  the  profane  and  vulgar  in  squalid  misery  and  outer 
darkness.  Consequently,  except  by  a  miracle,  these  sights  could  not  fail 
largely  to  constitute  the  scenic  elements  for  the  popular  belief  concerning 
God  and  heaven.    What  thcntld  men  reflect  over  into  the  unknown  to  por* 
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tray  their  ideals  there,  if  not  the  most  coveted  ingredients  and  the  most 
impressive  forms  of  the  known  t  The  great  thing,  then,  inevitably,  would 
bo  supposed  to  be  to  gain  tlie  personal  favor  of  the  supreme  Sovereign  by 
some  artifice,  some  flattery,  some  fortunate  compliance  with  his  arbitrary 
caprice,  and  to  get  into  the  charmed  enclosure  of  his  abode  by  some  special 
grace — some  autlioritative  passport  or  magic  art. 

But  as  soon  as  science  and  philosophy^  and  a  spiritual  exx>erience  recti- 
fying its  own  errors  by  reflective  criticism,  have  created  a  more  competent 
theology  it  discredits  all  these  raw  schemes.  It  teaches  that  God,  being 
the  eternal  omnipresent  power  and  mystery  which  foreran,  underlies,  per- 
vades and  includes  all  things,  cannot  justly  bo  figured  as  a  man,  locally 
hero  or  there,  and  not  elsewhere.  He  can  be  justly  thought  of  only  as  the 
almighty  Creator  of  the  universe,  intelligible  iu  the  order  of  his  works  and 
ways,  but  inscrutable  in  his  essence,  absent  nowhere,  present  everywhere 
in  general,  and  specially  revealed  anywhere  whenever  a  fit  experience  in 
the  soul  awakens  a  special  consciousness  of  him.  This  coDccption  of 
Ghxl — the  only  one  any  longer  defensible — as  the  Infinite  Spirit,  incapable, 
except  in  his  various  incarnations,  of  particular  local  enthronement  and 
uncovering  to  the  outward  gaze  of  worshippers,  necessitates  a  corre- 
spondent alteration  in  the  vulgar  idea  of  heaven  as  an  exclusive  spot  in 
space. 

In  every  form  of  being,  in  any  portion  of  the  universe,  the  central  idea 
of  a  state  of  salvation,  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  will  of  the  Creator  in  the 
faculties  of  the  creature,  the  fruition  of  the  ends  of  the  whole  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  part,  the  congruity  of  the  forces  of  the  soul  with  the  re- 
quirements of  its  situation.  If  this  definition  be  accepted,  it  is  clear  that 
no  mere  place  of  residence,  however  excellent,  can  be  heaven.  That  is  but 
one  factor  of  heaven,  and  worthless  without  a  corresponding  factor  of  a 
spiritual  kind.  Essentially,  heaven  is  a  divine  experience,  not  a  divine 
location ;  yet  constructively  it  is  both  of  these.  Ever  so  serene  and  pure  a 
space,  penectly  free  from  every  perturbation  of  ill,  and  surrounded  with 
all  the  outer  provisions  of  power  and  order,  would  be  no  heaven,  until  a 
prepared  soul  entered  it,  furnishing  the  spiritual  conditions  for  the  forces 
to  run  into  fruition,  for  the  melody  of  blissful  being  to  play.  The  material 
elements  of  the  universe,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  unconscious  dynamics. 
However  perfectly  marshalled,  they  can  by  themselves  compose  no  heaven. 
So  the  conscious  soul,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  incapable  of  an  independent 
and  unrelated  existence  in  itself.  All  its  experience,  when  ultimately 
analyzed,  is  the  resultant  of  the  mutual  relations  between  its  own  energies 
and  capacities  and  the  forms  and  forces  of  things  outside  of  itself.  When 
there  is  a  right  arrangement  of  right  realities  in  the  residence,  and  a  right 
development  of  faculties  and  affections  within  the  resident,  and  such  an 
adjustment  of  the  spiritual  states  with  the  surrounding  conditions,  that,  as 
these  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  the  laws  of  the  universe  break  into 
conscious  harmony,  or  the  will  of  God  is  realized  in  a  life  of  blessedness; 
that  harmony,  that  blessedness,  is  what  we  mean  by  heaven ;  and  the  con- 
ditions  of  its  realization  constitute  the  law  of  salvation.   . 

Such  being  the  true  idea  of  heaven,  obviously,  it  cannot  be  limited  toaqj 
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ptriicular  locality,  It  may  be  here,  elsewhere,  anywhere,  everywhere,  be- 
fore death,  in  death,  after  death;  whenever  and  wherever  the  proper  condi- 
tions meet — inward  state  and  outward  circumstances  so  adjusted  as  to  pro- 
duce an  ezi)erience  which  fulfills  the  will  of  €U>d  and  realizes  the  end  of 
the  creation.  Hereafter  this  may  be,  as  we  know  it  now  on  earth,  a  spirit- 
ual fruition  in  material  conditions,  or  it  may  be  something  altered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  varying  exigences  of  worlds  whose  details  are  as  yet  in- 
conceivable by  us,  altogether  hidden  behind  the  veil  of  futurity  and  our 
Ignorance.  But  its  one  fundamental  condition,  its  eternal  essence  under 
illciicumstances  which  can  possibly  happen,  must  always  be  the  same. 
Whatever  changes  await  the  soul,  embodied  in  a  new  form  in  the  state 
after  death,  or  remaining  in  pure  disembodiment; — ^whatever  bo  the  relation 
of  the  immaterial  entity  of  mind  to  the  circumference  and  contents  of  its 
new  home, — it  can  be  in  paradise,  it  can  command  peace  and  bliss,  or  any 
equivalent  of  these  terms,  only  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  will  of  Gk)d  in  its 
being.  Heaven  is,  therefore,  the  reconciliation  and  unison  of  the  soul 
with  its  divinely  appointed  lot,  the  identification  of  the  ideal  and  the  reaL 

The  will  of  Gk>d  is  expressed  in  the  soul  in  the  submissive  services  and  vir- 
tues of  a  pure  and  pious  character  *  it  is  expressed  in  the  outward  creation  by 
the  unbreakable  persistency  of  his  laws  through  all  the  aberrations  and  dis* 
cords  of  accompaning  evil  or  limitation.  Nowhere  can  it  ever  be  an  im- 
possibility to  cojoin  these  and  thus  to  make  a  heaven.  The  one  thing 
which  everywhere  is  variable  and  evanescent,  is  evil,  or  the  imperfect  ad« 
Justment  of  the  creature  with  the  works  and  designs  of  the  Creator.  The 
one  thing  which  forever  stays,  and  steadily  invites  the  intelligent  soul  to 
its  embrace,  is  good,  that  is,  the  opportunity  to  realize  the  divinely  intended 
correspondence  of  the  relations  in  the  part  with  the  relations  in  the  whole,  a 
serene  movement  of  life  through  the  unison  of  the  soul  with  its  true  fate. 
Now,  the  one  predicate  which  is  essential  in  all  things,  without  whose 
presence  nothing  can  be,  is  the  will  of  God.  Even  could  that  will  be  vio- 
lated or  withstood,  still  it  would  be  there,  upholding,  forgiving,  wooing. 
Salvation,  or  a  life  of  conscious  harmony,  is  capable  of  realization,  of 
course,  wherever  the  means  are  offered  for  the  performance  and  enjoyment 
of  the  will  of  God ;  and  the  infinity  of  his  attributes  necessarily  makes  that 
condition  an  omnipresent  possibility  in  the  realm  of  free  spirits.  There- 
fore, heaven  is  not  outwardly  limited  to  one  place,  or  to  one  period,  but 
may  bo  achieved  at  any  time,  and  anywhere.  This  throws  light  on  the 
fallacy  of  the  current,  narrow  doctrine  of  a  limited  probation.  The  oriental 
belief  that  the  action  of  the  present  is  the  fate  of  the  future  unquestionably 
covers  a  profound  truth.  Yet,  if  there  is  always  a  future  there  must  like- 
wise always  be  a  present,  and  the  right  action  in  this  may  forever  redeem 
that  Probation  is  limited  by  no  decree,  only  by  the  duration  of  free 
being. 

Although  the  essential  element  in  the  idea  of  heaven  is  forever  the  same, 
it  may  be  regarded  in  three  different  aspects,  or  on  three  different  scales— 
as  aa  individual  experience,  as  a  social  state,  as  a  far-off  universal  event 
Heaven,  as  a  private  experience,  is  the  harmonized  intercourse  of  the  soul 
with  the  divineness  in  its  surrounding  conditions.    Heaven,  as  a  public  sod* 
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ety,  is  the  blessed  communion  of  blessed  souls,  a  complete  adjustment  of 
the  lives  of  kindred  natures.  Heaven,  as  a  final  consummation,  is  the 
publication  of  the  vindicated  will  of  God  in  the  total  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse, all  individual  wills  so  many  separate  notes  blent  in  the  coUectiye 
consonance  of  the  whole. 

But,  for  all  practical  purposes,  we  may  overlook  this  triple  distinction 
and  think  of  lieavcn  simply  as  the  correspondence  of  the  life  of  the  soul 
with  those  outward  conditions  which  represent  the  will  of  God.  And 
towards  this  conclusion  everything,  in  its  profoundest  and  most  persistent 
tendency,  is  bearing.  In  spite  of  interruptions  and  seeming  exceptions,  it 
is  towards  this  that  the  entire  confluence  of  forces  and  beings  gravitates 
and  slowly  advances.  The  universal  law  of  evolution,  in  which  a  scien- 
tific philosophy  has  generalized  its  most  comprehensive  induction,  is  but 
a  history  and  prophecy  of  the  progress  towards  a  moving  equilibrium  of 
the  totality  of  worlds  and  intelligences,  which  can  eventuate  only  in  a 
universal  heaven,  or  unimpeded  completion  of  the  creative  design.  Do 
wo  not  see  all  creatures  tending  towards  the  perfection  of  their  respective 
types,  every  improvement  selectively  taken  up  and  carried  on,  every  dete- 
riorating deviation  eliminated,  all  errors  and  failures  doomed  to  X)erish  or 
change  into  new  conditions  for  more  hopeful  attempts  ?  This  confirms 
the  faith  first  based  on  the  deeper  argument.  For,  since  the  will  of  God 
is  the  one  persistent  reality,  the  one  all-evolving  and  all-inclusive  power  of 
which  evil  is  only  the  distorted  and  shadowy  negation,  that  opposition  to 
the  will  of  God  which  constitutes  sin  and  misery,  that  discord  with  him 
which  generates  hell,  must  prove  an  ever-smaller  accompaniment  of  his 
plan,  a  transitory  phenomenon  ceasing  in  even  degree  with  the  spreading 
conquests  of  his  almighty  purpose,  as  race  on  race  of  creatures,  and  bjb- 
tcm  on  system  of  worlds,  sweep  into  the  victorious  harmony,  until  tho 
boundless  realm  of  being  shall  be  boundless  heaven. 

Heaven,  then,  in  essence,  is  not  merely  a  favored  locality,  not  merely  a 
resigned  soul,  but  the  result  of  a  combination  of  these  in  a  just  relation. 
It  is  not  a  playing  power  in  the  material  environment  nor  an  inherent 
attribute  of  the  spiritual  instrument;  but  it  is  tlie  music  which  fiows  from 
the  instrument  when  it  is  attuned  to  react  in  coordination  with  the  acting 
environment.  Salvation,  consequently,  is  not  simply  a  divine  place  of 
abode,  not  simply  a  divine  state  of  soul ;  but  it  is  these  two  conjoined.  It 
is  the  experimental  deposit  between  the  two  poles  of  rightly  ordered  con- 
ditions in  the  realm  and  rightly  directed  energies  in  the  inhabitant. 
Heaven,  then,  in  the  best  and  briefest  definition  we  can  give,  ia  the  will 
of  God  in  fulfillment,  or  the  law  of  the  whole  in  uncrossed  actions 

Hell  is  the  exx)erience  produced  by  the  rebound  of  violated  law.  Or,  If 
we  hold  that,  strictly  speaking,  a  divine  law  is  incapable  of  violation;  as 
every  seeming  resistance  to  gravitation  is  in  fact  a  deeper  obedience  to 
gravitation,  then  we  may  say,  in  more  accurate  phrase,  hell  is  the  collidon 
and  friction  of  the  limitations  of  different  laws.  It  is  the  discord  of  the 
part  with  the  whole.  It  is  the  antagonism  of  the  soul  witli  God.  But  the 
perpetual  preservation  of  a  perfectly  balanced  antagonism  with  God  Is 
inconceivable.    It  must  vary,  totter,  grow  cither  worse  or  better.    If  It 
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grows  worse,  it  will  finally  destroy  itself,  the  aberrant  individoality  or 
malign  insurgence  vanishing  in  the  totality  of  force,  as  the  filth  of  our 
sewers  vanishes  purely  in  the  purity  of  the  ocean.  If  it  grows  better,  its 
improvement  will  finally  transform  the  opposition  into  reconciliation,  the 
evil  disappearing  in  good.  Therefore,  every  being  must  at  length  be  saved 
from  misery,  if  not  by  redemptive  atonement  then  by  absolvent  annihila- 
tion,— and  one  absolute  heaven  finally  absorb  the  dwindling  hells. 

The  question  of  chief  importance  to  us  in  relation  to  heaven  is.  How 
can  we  gain  admission  into  it.  The  limitations  of  language  necessitate  the 
use  of  imagery  for  the  expression  of  religious  ideas:  and  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  it  if  it  be  recognized  as  imagery,  and  be  interpreted  accordingly. 
Considering,  then,  that  beatific  experience  of  which  heaven  consists,  under 
the  metaphor  of  a  city,  what  are  its  ways  of  entrance  ?  How  can  we 
pass  to  its  citizenship  ? 

The  obstacles  to  our  entrance  exist  not  in  the  city  itself.  Its  gates  are 
never  closed.  The  supreme  conditions  of  redemption  are  spiritual,  and 
not  local  or  material.  If  there  be  within  no  fatal  impediments  to  the 
free  course  of  the  will  of  God,  all  outer  obstacles  easily  give  way  and 
cease.  If  we  are  ever  to  know  heaven,  it  is  within  ourselves  that  we 
must  find  it  out  Whatever  abolishes  that  internal  rebellion  of  the  soul 
which  makes  its  experience  a  purgatory,  whatever  replaces  this  confusion 
with  an  accord  of  the  faculties,  is  a  road  to  heaven.  Whatever  removes 
vices  and  inserts  virtues  in  their  stead,  attuning  us  to  the  eternal  laws 
of  things,  leads  us  through  some  gate  into  paradise.  And  nothing  else 
can — no  ceremonial  artifice,  no  external  transference,  no  sacramentid  ex- 
orcism, no  priestly  dodge. 

The  same  mistake  generally  committed  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  heaven, 
making  it  a  mere  local  residence,  has  been  as  generally  committed  in  re- 
gard to  the  conditions  of  admission.  They  have  been  made  arbitrary,  where- 
as they  are  intrinsic.  They  are  inwrought  with  the  substantial  laws  of 
being.  The  idea  of  God  being  first  fashioned  after  the  image  of  a  sultan 
throned  in  his  palace  amidst  his  courtiers,  ruling  an  empire  by  his  whims, 
it  was  but  natural  that  heaven,  and  the  terms  of  entrance  there,  should  be 
in  a  similar  manner  conceived  under  the  forms  of  court-ceremonial  with 
its  capricious  favoritisms.  Thus  it  has  been  supposed  that  by  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  an  incarnate  person  of  the  Godhead  satisfaction  has  been  made 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  which  was  hopelessly  ruined  by  its  original  fed- 
eral representative,  and  that  thus  a  pardon  was  offered  to  those  alone  who 
mentally  accept  the  formula  of  the  correspondent  belief. 

According  to  this  view,  the  only  open  gateway  of  heaven  is  faith  in  the 
vicarious  atonement,  a  baptismal  passage  through  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Science  explodes  this  narrow  and  repulsive  doctrine  by  demonstrating 
its  irrcconcllableness  alike  with  physical  fact  and  with  moral  law,  first 
tracing  the  afiiliated  lines  of  our  race  back  to  many  separate  Adams  in 
the  shadows  of  an  indeterminable  antiquity,  and  then  showing  that  the 
divine  method  of  salvation  is  through  substantial  rejection  of  evil  and  ap- 
propriation of  good  in  personal  character,  and  not  through  royal  procliir 
mation  and  forensic  conformity. 
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The  plan  of  Ood  for  the  salyation  of  menp  as  its  culmination  is  seen  in 
Christ,  is  the  exhibition  of  the  true  type  of  being,  the  true  style  of  motire 
and  action,  for  their  assimilation  and  reproduction :  but  Calvinism,  when 
fundamentally  analyzed,  reduces  it  to  a  monarchical  manifesto  and  spec- 
tacular drama  working  its  effects  through  verbal  terms,  acts  of  mental 
assent  and  gesticular  deeds.  Every  sound  teaching  of  philosophy  refutes 
this  exclusive  and  arbitrary  creed.  In  fact,  its  fictitious  and  mythological 
nature  is  obvious  the  moment  we  see  that  the  will  of  Ood  is  represented  in 
those  laws  of  nature  which  are  the  direct  articulations  and  embodiments  of 
his  eternal  mind,  and  not  in  those  political  regulations  or  priestly  and 
Judicial  formalities  which  express  the  perverted  desires  and  artificial  de- 
vices of  men.  The  wearing  of  a  certain  dress,  the  bending  of  the  knee, 
the  muttering  of  a  phrase,  may  flatter  an  earthly  sovereign  and  gain 
a  seat  at  his  banquets.  But  it  is  childish  folly  to  famcy  any  suclf  thing  of 
Qod,  It  is  alisurd  to  suppose  that  he  has  two  schemes  of  government, — 
one  for  the  present  state,  anotlier  for  the  future ;  one  for  the  elect,  another 
for  the  reprobate;  one  for  those  who  gaze  on  the  spectacle  of  the  crucifix- 
ion and  make  a  certain  sign,  another  for  those  who  do  not.  His  laws, 
identified  with  the  unchangeable  nature  and  course  of  the  creation,  sweep 
in  one  unbroken  order  throughout  immensity  and  eternity,  awarding 
perfect  justice,  and  perfect  mercy  to  all  alike,  making  the  experience  of  all 
Boids  a  hell  or  a  heaven  to  them  accordingly  as  they  strive  against  or  har- 
monize with  the  divine  system  of  existence  in  which  they  have  their  being. 
The  mere  acceptance  of  a  technical  dogma,  the  mere  performance  of  a 
ritual  action,  cannot  adjust  a  discordant  character  with  the  conditions  of 
blessedness  so  as  to  reinstate  an  exile  of  heaven.  To  imagine  that  God 
will,  in  consideration  of  some  technical  device,  place  in  heaven  a  man 
whose  character  fits  him  for  hell,  or,  in  default  of  that  conventionality, 
place  in  hell  a  man  whose  character  fits  him  for  heaven,  is  to  represent  hbn 
as  acting  on  an  eccentric  whim.  And  surely  every  one  who  has  a  worthy 
idea  of  God  must  find  it  much  easier  to  believe  that  men  have  mixed  myth- 
ological dreams  with  their  religion,  than  to  believe  that  the  infinite  God  is 
capable  of  desi>otic  freaks  or  melo-dramatic  caprices.  The  poor,  odious 
figment  that  baptism  with  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the  sole  entrance  to 
heaven,  is  rebuked  by  the  sweet  and  awful  imperturbableness  with  which  the 
laws  of  being  act,  distributing  the  ingredients  of  hell  or  heaven  to  every 
one  accordingly  as  his  vices  disobey  or  his  virtues  obey  the  will  of  God. 
In  a  universe  of  law — where  Ood  with  all  his  attributes  is  omnipresent— no 
trick  can  ever  be  the  pathway  into  paradise.  The  true  method  of  salva- 
tion is  by  the  production  of  a  good  character  through  divine  grace  and 
the  discipline  of  life.  Thus,  the  real  law  of  salvation  through  Christ  oon- 
sistsnot  in  the  technical  belief  that  he  shed  his  blood  for  our  redemp- 
tion,  but  in  the  personal  dcrival  from  him  of  that  spirit  which  wffl 
make  us  willing  to  shed  our  own  blood  for  the  good  of  others. 

There  was,  not  long  ago,  called  to  her  eternal  home,  a  yonng  w<mumt 
who,  by  the  sweet  gentleness,  the  heroic  generosity  and  the  unspotted 
fidelity  of  her  whole  life,  deserves  an  exalted  place  on  the  roll  of  fcminfaie 
chivalr}'  and  saintliness.    Not  a  brighter  name,  or  one  associated  with  a 
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more  fearless  and  accomplished  spirit,  is  recorded  on  the  list  of  those 
Ghristian  women  who  volunteered  to  serre  as  nurses  in  the  great  American 
war  of  nationality.  No  soldier  was  braver,  few  were  more  under  fire,  than 
she  ;  still  plying  her  holy  work  with  unfaltering  love  and  fortitude,  both 
in  the  horrid  miasma  of  camps  and  before  the  charge  of  cavalry  and  the 
blaze  of  cannon.  Many  a  time,  the  livelong  night,  under  the  solemn  stars, 
equipped  with  assuaging  stores,  she  threaded  her  way  alone  through  the 
debris  of  carnage,  seeking  out  the  wounded  among  the  dead,  lifting  her 
voice  in  song  as  a  signal  for  any  lingering  survivor  who  might  be  near. 
Many  a  time  she  broke  on  the  vision  of  mutilated  and  dying  men,  witk  the 
light  of  love  in  her  eyes,  a  hymn  of  cheer  on  her  lips,  and  unwearied  min- 
istrations in  her  hands,  transfigured  with  courage  and  devotion,  gleaming 
on  their  sight  through  the  sulphurous  flame  of  battle  or  the  darkening 
mists  of  disease  like  an  angel  from  heaven.  Receiving  the  seeds  of  fatal 
illness  from  her  exposures,  she  returned  home  to  delight  with  her  noble 
qualities  all  who  knew  her,  to  make  a  husband  happy,  and  then  to  die  a 
contented  martyr.  Meekly  folding  her  hands,  and  saying:  '* Thanks, 
Father,  for  what  thou  hast  enabled  me  to  do,  and  still  more  for  the  now 
home  to  which  thou  art  calling  me  now" — she  was  gone.  The  cruel  creed 
of  superstition  says:  "Since  she  was  a  Universalist,  having  no  part,  by 
faith,  in  the  mystic  sacrifice  of  Christ,  she  is  doomed  to  hell."  But  every 
attribute  of  God,  every  promise  written  by  his  own  finger  in  the  sacred 
instincts  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  the  cardinal  teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, assure  us  that  as  the  victorious  purity  and  devotedncss  of  her  soul 
bore  her  away  from  the  tabernacle  of  flesh,  the  welcoming  Savior  said: 
"  Come,  thou  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world."  And  heaven  swung  wide  its  gate  for  her; 
and  excited  fancy  conceives  that,  as  she  passed  in,  there  was  a  gratulatory 
flutter  of  wings  and  waving  of  palms  through  the  angelic  ranks. 

In  distinction  from  that  hypothetical  gate  of  blood,  set  up  by  a  crude 
theology  in  one  narrow  place  alone,  what,  then,  are  the  real  gates  of  heaven, 
which  stand  oi)cn  throughout  the  realms  of  responsible  being?  All  the 
causes  which  bring  the  will  of  man  into  consent  with  the  will  of  God. 
Truth  is  the  harmony  of  mind  with  the  divine  order;  beauty,  the  harmony 
of  taste  with  the  divine  symmetries;  good,  the  harmony  of  volition  with 
the  divine  ends.  Everything  that  secures  these  for  us  is  an  avenue  into 
the  peaceful  city  of  bliss.  To  be  in  heaven  is  to  be  a  transparent  medium 
through  which  the  qualities  of  objects,  the  reflections  of  phenomena,  the 
vibrations  of  aboriginal  power,  pass  in  blessed  freedom,  without  deflection 
or  jar,  and  on  which  the  mysterious  attraction  of  the  Infinite  exerts  Its 
supreme  spell.  To  be  there  in  a  superlative  degree  is  to  have  a  mind  which 
is  an  infinitesimal  mirror  of  the  All,  and  a  heart  responsive  to  that  mind, 
every  perception  of  truth  in  the  realm  of  the  intellect  generating  a  corres- 
pondent emotion  of  good  in  the  realm  of  affection.  Not  any  forensic  act 
of  faith  in  atoning  blood,  but  ingrained  piety — a  modest  renunciation 
before  the  reality  of  things  Is  the  grand  gateway  of  souls  to  the  blessedness 
and  repose  of  God.  Anselm,  the  great  sainted  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,  said:    "I  would  rather  be  in  hell  without  a  fault  than  in  heaven 
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with  one/'  Can  any  defective  technicality  damn  Buch  a  man?  No;  Buch 
a  spirit  carries  and  radiates  heaven — is  itself  heaven.  That  spirit  is  God 
himself  in  his  creature,  and  can  no  more  be  imprisoned  in  hell  than  God 
can  be.  On  the  other  hand,  any  professing  Orthodoxist  who,  according 
to  a  horrible  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists  in  former  days,  should  hope  in 
heaven  to  obtain  a  sharper  relish  for  his  own  Joy  by  looking  down  on  the 
tortures  of  the  damned,  and  contrasting  his  blissful  safety  with  the  hope- 
less agony  of  their  perdition,  would  find  himself  in  hell.  The  infernal 
scenery,  even  there,  would  burst  on  his  gaze,  its  atmosphere  of  pain  reck 
around  him,  and  the  detestable  turmoil  of  its  experience  rage  in  his  breast. 
The  selfishness  of  his  character,  in  steep  contradiction  to  the  public  disin- 
terestedness belonging  to  the  divine  will,  must  invert  every  proper  experi- 
ence of  heaven.  Could  any  conventional  arrangement,  or  accident  of 
locality,  save  such  a  man,  while  his  character  remained  unchanged?  No; 
such  a  spirit  carries  and  radiates  hell, — is  itself  hell. 

A  Mohammedan  autlior  says  of  the  seventy-three  sects  into  whicii  his 
coreligionists  are  divided,  that  seventy-two  are  wrong  ways,  terminating  in 
eternal  damnation;  the  remaining  one  alone,  in  which  are  the  party  of  sal- 
vation, leads  through  the  true  faith  into  the  City  of  Allah.  The  same  nn- 
wisc  bigotry,  the  same  unripeness  of  judgment,  has  been  generally  shown 
by  Christians.  It  is  time  they  were  ashamed  of  it,  and  allowed  their  souls 
to  mature  and  expand  into  a  more  liberal  creed  in  fuller  keeping  with  the 
hospitable  amplitude  of  the  righteousness  and  goodness  of  God.  Every- 
thing that  tends  to  bring  the  will  of  man  into  loving  submission  to  the  in- 
finite Father,  to  mould  the  structure  of  character  into  correspondence 
with  those  established  conditions  of  rightful  being  represented  by  the 
moral  and  religious  virtues,  is  an  open  highway  of  salvation.  And  aJl  the 
gre:it  cardinal  ordinations  of  life  do  legitimately  tend  to  this  result.  There- 
fore all  these  are  gates  of  heaven.  8omo  pass  in  through  one  of  them, 
others  through  another;  and  by  means  of  them  all,  it  is  decreed  in  the  sov- 
ereign councils  of  the  Divinity,  as  we  believe,  that,  sooner  or  later,  every 
intelligence  shall  reach  the  goal. 

First  is  the  gate  of  innocence.  Little  children,  spotless  youths  and 
maidens  who  have  known  no  malice  or  guile,  the  saintly  few  among  ma- 
ture men  ond  women  who  by  the  untemptod  elevation  and  serenity  of  their 
temper  have  kept  their  integrity  unmarrcd  and  their  robes  unsullied,  enter 
by  this  nearest  and  easiest  gate.  Borne  aloft  by  their  own  native  gravita- 
tion, we  see  the  white  procession  of  the  innocent  ones  winding  far  up  the 
cerulean  height  and  defiling  in  long  melodious  lino  into  heaven. 

The  second  gate  is  prosperity.  Through  this  enter  those  to  whom  good 
fortune  has  served  as  the  guiding  smile  of  Go<i,  not  pampering  them  with 
arrogance,  nor  hardening  them  with  careless  egotism,  but  shaping  them 
to  thankful  meekness  and  generosity.  Exempt  from  lacerating  trials, 
every  want  benignly  supplied,  girt  with  friends,  they  have  grown  up  in 
goodness  and  gratitude,  obeying  the  will  of  God  by  the  natural  discharge 
of  their  duties,  diffusing  benedictions  and  benefits  around  them.  To  such 
beautiful  spirits,  saved  from  wrong  and  woe  by  the  redemptive  sheltt-r 
of  their  lot,  happiness  is  a  better  purgatory  than  wretchedness.     The 
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:ei78tal  stream  of  joy  x)ercolatiDg  throughout  the  soul  cleanses  it  more 
perfectly  than  any  flames  of  pain  can.  And  so  the  virtuous  children  of  a 
favored  fortune,  who  have  improved  their  privileges  wUh  pious  fidelity, 
move  on  into  heaven. 

Then  the  third  gate  is  victory.  This  is  more  arduous  of  approach;  and 
yet  a  throng  of  heroic  souls,  the  very  chivalry  of  heaven,  press  through  it, 
wounded  and  hlecding  from  the  struggle,  but  triumphant.  These  are  they 
who  have  endured  hardsliip  with  uncomplaining  fortitude  and  fought 
their  way  through  all  enemies,  seductions  and  tribulations.  These  are 
they  who,  armed  with  the  native  sacrament  of  righteousness,  inspired  with 
a  loyal  love,  would  never  stoop  their  crests  to  wrong  nor  make  a  league 
with  iniquity — the  conquering  champions  who  tread  down  every  vile 
temptation,  ever  hearing  their  Leader  say,  "  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
trouble  and  sorrow;  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world." 

Penitence  is  another  gate  of  heaven.  By  the  instructions  of  Providence, 
by  the  natural  progress  of  experience,  the  evolution  of  wisdom,  a  sinner 
may  become  aware  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  disobedience,  ashamed  of  the 
odiousness  of  his  guilt ;  be  smitten  with  a  regenerating  love  of  tnith,  beauty, 
goodness,  God;  and,  without  waiting  for  the  lash  of  an  external  judg- 
ment, to  drive  him  the  way  he  should  go,  by  voluntary  preference  may 
grieve  over  his  folly  and  sin,  and  turn  to  his  duty  and  his  Savior.  Then  the 
blessed  gate  of  a  spontaneous  repentance  stands  open  before  him;  and 
through  this  hospitable  entrance  multitudes  find  admission  to  the  divine 
home. 

Death  often  gives  an  otherwise  unattainable  deliverance,  and  so  yields 
the  poor  victim  of  unhappy  outer  conditions  a  passage  to  heaven.  It  is  a 
thought  no  less  false  than  it  is  frightful,  which  represents  death  as  the  vin- 
dictive turnkey  of  the  creation,  at  whose  approach  probation  ends,  and  the 
shuddering  convict  is  thrust  into  hell,  the  hopeless  bolt  dropping  Into  its 
ward  behind  him.  It  is  rather  the  divine  messenger  of  deliverance  for 
tho  sewho  are  borne  down  here  under  a  fate  too  hard  for  them.  Oh,  what 
myriads  of  afflicted  ones — orphan  children  crushed  by  brutal  treatment; 
poor  seamstresses  starving  in  garrets;  men  and  women  ground  and  grimed 
almost  out  of  the  semblance  of  humanity,  in  the  drudgery  and  darkness  of 
coal-mines;  hapless  suicides,  who  have  rashly  fled  from  this  step-dame 
world,  and  whose  alabaster  forms,  purpled  with  bruises,  are  laid  on  the 
dismal  beds  of  brass  in  the  morgue,  where  a  ghastly  light  strains  through 
.the  grates,  and  the  crowd  of  gazers  sweeps  endlessly  on;  unsuccessful  men 
of  genius,  unappreciated,  neglected,  cruelly  wronged,  their  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness making  their  lives  a  long  martyrdom — to  these  what  a  blessed 
angel  is  death,  freeing  them,  setting  them  in  a  new  state,  starting  them  on 
a  fresh  career,  amidst  fairer  circumstances.  In  front  of  better  opportuni- 
ties! To  bo  saved,  and  in  paradise,  what  is  it  but  to  be  a  pure  instrument 
to  echo  the  music  of  divine  things?  When  the  corruptible  parts  of  the  in- 
strument are  hopelessly  discordant,  or  the  circumstances  of  its  place  here 
are  jangled  with  evils  which  it  cannot  overcome,  then  the  disentanglement 
of  the  spiritual  harp,  and  the  translation  of  it  to  some  finer  sphere;  where 
its  free  chords  may  ring  their  proper  music  clearly  out,  are  a  blessed  re- 
demption, making  death  itself  a  triumphant  gate  of  heaven. 
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Betribution  is  the  remotest  and  most  difflcalt  of  all  the  heavenly  gates; 
and  yet  it  ia  one,  and  one  that  is  indispensable  for  many  a  neglectful,  halt- 
ing, and  obstinate  child  of  man.  It  is  an  extreme  error  to  think  punish- 
ment a  gate  of  hell.  It  is  rather  a  result  of  being  already  inside,  and  it 
legitimately  serves  as  an  outlet  thence.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
imperfect  human  rulers,  in  the  government  of  God  no  punishment  is  ever 
inflicted  for  the  sake  of  vengeance,  a  gratuitous  evil.  It  is  blasphemy  to 
deem  God  vindictive.  He  always  punishes  for  the  sake  of  good,  to  awaken 
attention,  produce  insight  and  sorrow,  and  cause  a  reattunement  of  charac- 
ter and  conduct  with  the  laws  of  right,  seen  at  last  to  be  supremely 
authoritative  and  benignant,  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  truest  good 
of  each  and  with  the  sole  good  of  all.  On  every  gate  of  hell  may  be  writ- 
ten. WTtererer  retribution  %sa4itual,  iahation  m  pouibU,  equivalent  to  the 
great  maxim  of  jurisprudence:  UH  ju$  ibi  remedium!  So,  even  the  daik 
door  of  retribution,  when  men  will  advance  by  no  other  way,  leads  them 
to  thoughtfulncss,  regret,  and  a  redemptive  readjustment  of  their  passions 
and  acts.  Thus  it  becomes  the  ultimate  gate  of  heaven.  And,  alas  I  what 
a  dismal  crowd  of  sufferers,  refusing  all  shorter  and  happier  ways,  wait  to 
be  drawn  through  this  torturing  passage  of  remedial  mercy  I  May  the 
nimibcr  entering  by  the  other  gates  ever  increase,  and  those  entering  thia 
dwindle !  And  yet,  may  it  forever  stand  open  for  the  unhappy  culprits 
who  must  be  lost  unless  saved  herel 

Besides  all  these  gates,  and  commanding  them  all,  there  is  one  every- 
where  accessible,  and  never  shut  on  any  soul  which  has  the  grace  to  tiy  it 
— the  omnipresent  gate  of  resignation.  Remove  the  conditions  of  lerist- 
ancc,  or  friction,  by  a  total  surrender  of  self-will  and  an  absolute  accept- 
ance of  the  Divine  Will,  and,  it  matters  not  where  you  are,  the  essence  of 
perdition  is  destroyed  in  your  soul.  The  utter  abandonment  of  pride,  a 
pious  submission  to  the  laws  of  things,  a  glad  and  grateful  acquieacence 
in  whatever  the  Supreme  Authority  decrees — this  is  the  unrestricted  way 
into  heaven  which  waits  before  the  steps  of  all  who  will  only  exhibit  the 
requisite  spirit,  and  enter.  Yes,  let  any  being  but  banish  from  himself 
every  vestige  of  personal  dictation  before  God  and  unexactingly  identify 
his  desires  with  universal  good ;  and,  even  though  he  stand  on  the  bottom 
of  hell,  heaven  will  be  directly  before  him  through  the  open  gate  of  resig- 
nation. For  the  organic  attitude  of  a  pure  and  loving  submission  tunes 
the  discordant  creature  to  that  eternal  breath  of  God  which  blows  every- 
where through  the  universe  of  souls,  sighing  until  they  conspire  with  it  to 
make  the  music  of  redemption. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BBSUHE — HOW    THB    QUESTION    OF    HOfOBTALITY    NOW    STANDS. 

In  THB  leading  nations  of  Christendom,  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  has  for  some  time  past  obviously  been  weakening.  The  nimiber 
of  those  who  assail  the  belief  increases,  and  their  utterances  become  more 
frank  and  dogmatic.  A  multitude  of  instances,  clear  to  every  careful  ob- 
server, prove  this.  Especially  at  the  present  moment  do  examples  of  pain- 
ful doubt,  profound  misgiving,  bold  and  exultant  denial,  mocking  flip- 
pancy and  ridicule,  abound  on  all  sides, — in  private  conversation,  in  public 
discussion,  and  in  every  form  of  literary  activity.  The  hearty  thorough- 
ness and  fervor  with  which  the  faitli  of  the  Church  was  once  held  have 
gone  from  whole  classes.  Subtle  skepticism  or  blank  negation  is  a  com- 
mon characteristic.  Whether  this  tendency  towards  unbelief  be  sound  or 
fallacious,  temporary  or  permanent,  it  is  at  least  actual.  And  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  examine  the  causes  of  it,  and  test  their  logical  validity  while 
tracing  their  historic  spread.  Why,  then,  we  ask,  is  the  faith  in  a  future 
life  for  man  suffering  such  a  marked  decay  in  the  present  generation  of 
Christendom  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  faith  pales  and  dwindles,  from  the  general  neglect 
of  that  strenuous  and  constant  cultivation  of  it  formerly  secured  by  the 
stem  doctrinal  drill  and  by  the  rigid  supervision  of  daily  thought  and 
habit  in  the  interests  of  religion.  Never  before  were  men  so  absorbed  as 
now  in  material  toil  and  care  during  the  serious  portion  of  their  existence; 
never  before  so  beset  as  now  during  the  leisure  portion  by  innumerable 
forms  of  amusement  and  dissipation.  The  habit  of  lonely  meditation  and 
prayer  grows  rarer.  The  exactions  of  the  struggle  of  ambition  grow 
fiercer,  the  burdens  of  necessity  press  more  heavily;  the  vices  and  temp- 
tations of  society  thicken:  and  they  withdraw  the  attention  of  men  from 
ideal  and  sacred  aims.  More  and  more  men  seem  to  live  for  labor  and 
pleasure,  for  time  and  sense;  less  and  less  for  truth  and  good,  for  Ood  and 
eternity.  Absorbed  in  the  materialistic  game,  or  frittered  and  jaded  in 
frivolous  diversions,  all  eternal  aims  go  by  default.  In  what  previous  age 
was  maddening  rivalry  so  universal,  giggling  laughter  so  pestilent  an 
epidemic,  triviality  at  such  a  premium  and  sublimity  at  such  a  discount? 
But  the  things  to  which  men  really  devote  themselves  dilate  to  fill  the 
whole  field  of  their  vision.  They  soon  come  to  disbelieve  that  for  which 
they  take  no  thought  and  make  no  sacrifice  or  investment.  The  average 
men  of  our  time, — as  well  those  of  the  educated  classes  as  those  of  the 
laboring  classes,— do  not  live  for  immortality.  Therefore  their  faith  in  it 
diminishes.    Our  fathers,  to  a  degree  not  common  now,  walked  in  mental 
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companionship  with  Ood,  practiced  solitary  devotion,  8hax)ed  their  daily 
feelings  and  deeds  with  reference  to  tho  effect  on  their  future  life.  Thus 
that  hidden  life  became  real  to  them.  Now  the  interests  and  proTocatioiifl 
of  the  present  world,  concentrated  and  intensified  as  neycr  before — the 
strife  of  aspirants,  the  giddy  enterprises  of  speculation  and  commerce  and 
engineering,  the  chaos  of  caucuses  and  newspapers  and  telegraphs — ^mo- 
nopolize our  faculties  and  exhaust  our  energies,  leaving  us  but  faint  incli- 
nation to  attend  to  thfj  solemn  themes  of  tlie  soul  and  the  mystic  lures  of 
infinity.  To  those  crazed  with  greed,  battling  with  rivals  or  sunk  in  de- 
bauchery. God  naturally  becomes  a  verbal  phantom  and  immortality  a 
foolish  dream.  There  is  nothing  in  mechanism  and  mammon-worship, 
nothing  in  selfish  sloth  and  laughter,  nothing  in  cruel  oppression  and 
drudgery,  to  inspire  belief  in  the  deathless  spirituality  of  man.  Among  a 
people  prevailingly  given  over  to  these  carthlinesses,  faith  in  the  trans- 
cendent verities  of  religion  perforce  dies  out.  In  the  long  run  the  su- 
preme devotion  of  the  soul  irresistibly  moulds  its  faith.  Christendom  does 
not  live  in  conscious  sacrifices  and  aspirations  for  God  and  eternal  life,  but 
it  lives  chiefly  for  sclflsh  power  and  knowledge,  money,  praise  and  lux- 
ury. Therefore  in  Christendom  faith  in  immortality  is  decaying.  But  we 
believe  this  decay  to  be  temporary',  the  necessary  transition  to  a  richer  and 
more  harmonic  insight.  The  passing  eclipse  of  faith  in  a  future  life  is 
destined  by  by  concentrating  attention  on  the  present  to  develop  its  re- 
sources, realize  its  divine  posi>ibilities  of  this  world,  unveil  all  the  ele- 
ments of  hell  and  heaven  Really  existing  here,  and  fully  attune  mankind 
to  the  condtiions  of  virtue  and  blessedness  now.  When  this  shall  have 
been  done  the  tangential  and  fractional  character  of  our  experience  will  be 
so  obvious,  the  inadequacy  of  the  earthly  state  for  the  wants  of  our  trans- 
cendent and  prophetic  faculties  will  be  so  urgent,  and  the  supplementing 
adaptation?  of  the  entire  unseen  but  clearly  divined  future  to  the  craving 
parts  in  the  present  will  be  so  manifest,  that  a  complete  revelation  of  im- 
mortality will  break  upon  the  prepared  mind  of  the  race.  Then  history 
will  take  a  new  departure  in  breathing  communion  with  the  whole  czea- 
tion. 

But  infidelity  to  duty  and  privilege  does  not  destroy  the  truth  of  dutj 
and  privilege.  It  only  blinds  the  faithless  eyes  so  that  they  cannot  see  the 
truth.  If  the  immortality  of  the  soul  be  a  truth,  the  materialistic  absoip 
tion  of  our  life  would  blind  us  to  it  and  make  us  deny  it  Exclusive  at- 
tention to  the  present  would  hide  the  future  from  us,  although  its  dazzling 
prizes,  scattered  on  the  dark  back-ground  of  eternity,  were  burning  there 
in  everlasting  invitation  and  hospitality.  Thus,  while  the  eager  worid- 
liness  of  our  age  practically  vacates  the  faith  in  a  future  life,  it  does  not 
logically  disprove  it;  but  leaves  it  for  the  ultimate  test  of  the  genuine 
evidence. 

The  second  reason  for  the  apparent  rapid  crumbling  away  of  the  belief 
in  immortality  in  Christendom  is  the  recent  wide  diffusion  of  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  comparative  history  of  the  opinions  of  all  nations  on  the 
subject  of  a  future  life,  revealing  the  mythological  character  common  to 
them,  and  tracking  them  back  to  their  origin  in  primitive  superstitions 
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no  longer  in  their  literal  purport  credible  to  any  educated  intelligence. 
In  many  works  by  theological  writers,  and  by  scientific  writers,  of  free 
habits  of  thought,  like  Strauss  and  Spencer,  collections  have  been  made 
of  the  fancies  and  theories  of  mankind  respecting  the  survival  of  the 
spirit  and  the  conditions  of  its  experience  after  the  death  of  the  body. 
These  beliefs,  it  has  been  agreed,  even  among  the  most  enlightened 
peoples,  rest  at  last  on  the  same  basis  with  the  crudest  notions  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  prehistoric  period,  namely,  the  spontaneous  workings  of 
raw  instinct  and  imagination.  Tracing  the  views  of  Christians  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  life  to  come  in  heaven  or  hell,  back  to  the  rude 
conceptions  of  the  naked  savages  who  fashioned  their  idea  of  the  ghost 
from  the  shadow  or  the  reflection  of  the  man,  which  was  a  picture  or 
representative  of  him,  yet  without  matter,  and  from  the  phenomena 
of  dreams,  in  which  they  supposed  the  spirit  of  the  man  left  him  and  went 
through  the  adventures  of  the  dream  and  returned  ere  ho  awoke — it  has 
been  asserted  that  every  form  of  later  faith,  however  refined  and 
improved  in  details,  yet  really  resting  on  such  puerile  fancies,  such 
incompetent  and  absurd  beginnings,  is  thereby  discredited  and  must  be 
rejected. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  when  we  find  among  Christian  believer's,  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  an  incongruous  medley  of  physical 
imagery  and  gross  imaginative  pictures,  conceptions  of  just  the  same 
character  as  the  grotesque  drcamings  of  the  earliest  savages  and  the  elabo- 
rate mythology  of  subsequent  priesthoods,  we  are  required  to  treat  the 
whole  suppositious  mass  as  mere  poetry  or  superstition,  and  to  dismiss  it 
from  our  faith.  But  we  are  by  no  means  justified  in  doing  so  with  the 
essential  fact  itself  of  a  future  life.  The  essential  fact,  the  assertion  of 
immortality,  may  be  true,  even  if  the  mythological  dress  be  all  fictitious. 
It  does  not  follow  that  man  has  no  surviving  soul  because  the  local  heaven 
or  hell,  described  by  savage  or  priest  as  its  residence,  is  unreal.  It  surely  is 
no  correct  inference  that  the  soul  perishes  with  the  body,  because  the  bar- 
barian mind  generalized  its  idea  of  the  soul  from  the  phenomena  of  shad- 
ows, refiections,  echoes  and  dreams.  The  critical  scholar,  who  judges  the 
case  fairly,  will  correct  the  fallacies  of  the  confused  reasoning  instinct, 
and  relegate  the  mythology  to  its  proper  province,  but  reserve  his  judg- 
ment on  the  question  itself  of  spiritual  survival  to  be  settled  on  the  only 
appropriate  evidence.  Although  the  habit  thus  formed  by  the  critical 
scholar,  and  by  those  who  follow  his  authority,  of  sweeping  away  as 
wholly  untenable  so  many  varieties  of  speculation,  and  so  many  groups  of 
images  connected  with  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  has  unquestionably  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  foster  complete  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  itself,  yet 
it  is  equally  unquestionable  that  this  process  of  negation  is  illogical.  Many 
a  true  doclrine  has  been  cradled  in  superstitions  and  absurdities.  A  faith 
supported  by  many  classes  of  independent  arguments  is  not  overthrown 
by  the  disproof  of  one  of  those  classes.  It  is  as  wrongful  a  procedure  to 
deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul  because  barbaric  instinct  grounded  it  on 
erroneous  notions  and  en velo];>ed  it  with  falsehoods,  as  it  would  be  to  reject 
the  established  laws  of  gravitation  and  light  and  sound,  for  the  reason  that 
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the  various  provisional  theories,  preceding  the  correct  ones,  were  ridica- 
lous  mistakes.  The  problem  to  bo  solved  is.  Does  the  man  who  is  now  a 
soul  in  a  body  remain  a  soul  when  the  body  dissolves?  The  inadequacy 
or  folly  of  a  hundred  provisional  answers  does  not  affect  the  final  answer. 
Instead  of  denying  immortality  because  the  childish  mind  of  the  early 
world  feigned  impossible  things  about  it,  we  should  the  change  the  ques- 
tion by  appeal  to  a  more  competent  court,  and  inquire  what  Pythagoras,  Au- 
gustine, Dante,  Leibnitz,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Swedenborg,  Goethe,  thought 
about  it.  It  is  a  question  for  the  consciences  of  the  most  gifted  and  impartial 
minds,  the  very  Areopagus  of  Humanity,  to  decide.  Furthermore,  on  a 
deeper  inquiry,  it  seems  clear  that  the  real  belief  in  immortality  did  not 
originate  from  the  contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of  drei^pis  and 
shadows  and  echoes,  but  arose  rather  from  the  inexpugnable  self-assertion 
of  consciousness,  its  inability  to  feel  itself  non-existent  This  persisten- 
cy of  consciousness,  following  it  in  all  its  imaginative  flights  of  thought 
beyond  the  death  of  the  body,  was  the  cause  of  the  mythological  crea- 
tiveness  of  the  barbaric  mind.  And  thus  the  elaboration  of  the  imagery  of 
ghosts  and  a  ghostly  realm  was  not  the  precursor,  but  the  result  of  a  belief 
in  another  life.  The  belief  sprang  directly  out  of  the  feeling  of  a  con- 
tinuous being  unconquerably  connected  with  human  self-consciousness, 
and  is  independent  of  the  imagery  in  which  it  has  been  cloUied.  may  clothe 
itself  in  endless  forms  of  imagery,  and  survive  their  removal  on  the  dla* 
covery  of  their  incompetence. 

Besides,  the  savage  himself  was,  after  all,  not  so  far  out  of  the  way. 
His  mythology  was  not  a  mere  fiction  concreted  into  fact  by  superstition. 
He  was  on  that  track  of  analogy  which,  when  cleared,  will  be,  perhaps, 
the  luminous  highway  to  universal  truth.  The  savage  was  obscurely  con- 
scious that  the  objects  which  appeared  around  him  as  solid  materiid  real- 
ities had  their  immaterial  correspondences  within  his  spirit.  The  tree, 
the  stone,  the  flower,  the  star,  the  beast,  the  man,  had  within  him  corres- 
pondent mental  images  or  ideas  just  as  real  as  they,  but  without  sensible 
qualities,  and  incapable  of  hurt.  With  creative  wonder  he  recognized  a 
B3rmbol  or  analogy  of  this  inner  world  in  the  shadow  and  the  reflection. 
The  shadow  or  the  reflection  is  a  representation  of  its  original,  but  with- 
out material  substance.  See,  it  lies  there,  wavering,  on  the  rock,  or  in  the 
water.  No  arrow  can  pierce  it,  no  club  bruise  it,  no  pestle  pulverize  it,  no 
chemistry  disintegrate  it.  It  is  an  emblem  of  the  immaterial  and  inde- 
structible spirit,  revealed  in  the  outer  world  of  matter,  where  ever^'thing 
changes  and  passes  away  except  the  noumena  under  the  phenomena.  No 
wonder  it  stirred  the  brooding  fancy  of  the  ignorant,  but  prophetic  primi- 
tive man,  and  made  it  teem  with  poesy  and  p  rsonification. 

Freely,  then,  lot  us  brush  aside  the  mythological  extravagance  and  irra- 
tional errors  in  the  entire  cosmopolitan  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  but 
beware  of  rejecting  the  fact  itself  of  immortality  until  we  have  better 
grounds  than  have  yet  been  afforded  by  the  accumulating  insight  of  liter- 
ary history.  As  the  world  moves  on,  and  the  human  mind  develops  with 
it,  the  crude  must  give  |way  to  the  mature,  and  the  false  be  replaced,  not 
with  vacancy,  but  with  the  true.    This  problem  of  the  nature  and  destiny 
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of  the  soul  will  not  be  solved  by  tearing  away  the  fictitious  drapery  thrown 
around  it,  but  by  piercing  to  the  roots  of  the  reality  within  the  drapery. 

And  now  we  come  to  Uie  third  reason  for  the  increasing  doubt  and  de- 
creasing faith  in  regard  to  a  future  life:  that  reason  is  that  iho  farm  of  the 
belief  in  it  prevalent  in  Christendom  has  become  incredible,  and  the  re- 
jection of  the  form  has  loosened  the  hold  on  the  substance.  The  philo- 
sophic mind,  which  has  attained  to  the  idea  of  the  infinite  God, — without 
l>ody,  or  parts,  or  passions,  omnipresent  in  his  total  perfection,-— can  reason 
to  the  belief  in  a  kindred  immortality  for  its  own  finite  being  But  since 
our  experience  is  here  limited  to  the  life  now  known,  we  are  utterly  with- 
out data  or  ability  to  Image  forth  such  a  conception  of  immortality  in  any 
form  of  picture  or  mental  scenery.  There  seem  to  be  only  three  ways  in 
which  we  can  give  Imaginative  representation  of  a  future  life.  The  first 
is  the  method  of  the  universal  barbarian  mind,  which  paints  the  life  to  come 
as  a  shadowy  reflex  or  copy  of  the  present  world  and  life,  an  imsubstantial, 
graspless,  yet  actual  and  conscious  realm  of  ghosts,  carrying  on  a  pale  and 
noiseless  mimicry  of  their  former  adventures  in  the  body.  Holding  fast 
to  that  clew  of  analogy  which  is  the  nucleus  of  philosophy  in  this  view, 
but  rejecting  the  rest  as  fantastic  figment,  we  arrive  at  the  next  way  in 
which  those  who  are  unwilling  to  leave  their  thoughts  of  the  future  life  in 
empty  rational  abstraction,  portray  it  in  vivid  concrete.  This  they  do  by 
means  of  the  doctrine  of  a  general  bodily  resurrection  of  tlio  dead. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  four  of  the  great  historic  and  literary  religions 
have  taught  the  doctrine  of  immortality  under  the  form  of  a  physical  res- 
urrection, namely  :  Zoroastrianism,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mohammed- 
anism. It  has  been  attributed,  also,  to  the  ancient  religion  of  Kgjrpt,  but 
erroneously.  Its  belief  there  is  a  mere  inference  from  facts  which  do  not 
really  imply  it.  The  Egyptians  plainly  believed  in  a  series  of  individual  re- 
incarnations, not  in  any  general  resurrection.  But  it  is  a  sufQciently  inter- 
esting and  impressive  fact  that  over  one-third  of  the  human  race  have 
embodied  their  expectation  of  a  future  eternal  life  in  this  concrete  and 
astonishing  form.  It  has  not  rested  on  a  basis  of  reason,  but  on  one  of 
asserted  revelation  and  authority.  It  originated  in  the  fact  that  the  only 
life  of  which  we  now  have  any  experience  is  a  life  in  the  body,  and, 
therefore,  this  is  the  life  which  we  instinctively  love  and  prefer;  also  in 
the  fact  that  this  Is  the  only  mode  of  life  which  we  are  able  to  represent  to 
ourselves  in  any  satisfactory,  apprehensible  image.  It  then  bolstered  itself 
up  by  arbitrary  theological  theorizings,  and  proclaimed  itself  with  sanc- 
tions of  a  pretended  supernatural  authority.  Slowly  Uie  minds  of  its 
disciples  were  drilled  to  a  familiarity  WMth  it,  and  to  a  habit  of  implicitly 
believing  it,  which  grew  strong  enough  to  make  them  hold  to  it  in  spite  of 
its  difficulty  as  a  sheer  and  violent  miracle  having  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  natural  order  of  things.  Authority  and  passive  habit  long  main- 
tained the  belief  in  unbroken  sway.  They  still  so  support  it  in  the  Moham- 
medan world,  where  there  is  almost  no  science,  but  little  skeptical  thought^ 
find  a  common  uniformity  of  abject  submission  to  the  word  of  the  Koran. 
But  in  Christendom  it  fares  differently.  Here,  the  knowledge  of  modem 
•cience  and  habits  of  free  inquiry  are  almost  universally  diffused.     The 
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consequence  is, — since  the  chief  Christian  belief  in  immortality  has  been 
identified  with  the  notion  of  a  general  physical  resurrection  of  the  dead  at 
the  last  day,  and  since  all  philosophical  and  scientific  thinking  refutes  that 
notion  by  setting  its  arbitrariness  and  monstrous  abnormality  in  high  and 
steep  relief  against  the  consensus  of  demonstrated  knowledge  and  moral 
probability, — that  the  popular  belief  of  Christendom  in  immortatity  itaelf 
is  depolarized  and  swiftly  dropping  into  decay  with  a  large  class  of  per- 
sons. But  this  spread  of  doubt  and  denial,  while  a  natural  process,  is  yet 
an  illogical  and  unnecessary  one.  The  competent  thinker  will  extricate  the 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  its  accidental  entanglement 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and,  rejecting  the  latter  as  incredi- 
ble, still  affirm  the  former  on  its  own  independent  grounds.  To  proTe  and 
illustrate  these  statements  we  must  here  give  a  little  additional  study,  fresh 
and  independent  study,  to  the  subject. 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  is  bound  up  with  the  whcde 
fabric  of  the  Catholic  and  Orthodox  dogmatic  theology  of  Christendom, 
and  cannot  be  removed  without  logically  shaking  that  system  of  belief  into 
pieces.  And  yet  the  doctrine,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  chapter, 
is  unscriptural  and  of  a  purely  pagan  origin, — the  New  Testament  fore- 
telling a  resurrection  of  spirits  from  the  underworld,  not  of  bodies  from 
the  grave.  It  has  no  real  analogies  in  the  world,  but  is  a  figment  of  fancy, 
unsupported  by  reason  on  any  authentic  physical  or  moral  grounds.  It  is, 
furthermore,  a  doctrine  whose  realization  is  impossible,  because  it  is  a  self- 
destroying  absurdity. 

All  that  wc  need  for  demonstrating  its  absolute  incredibility,  is  simply  to 
ultimate  its  implications,  carry  it  out  in  thou^t  to  the  necessary  renilts 
which  its  ignorant  originators  never  foresaw.  The  doctrine  of  a  physical 
resurrection  presupposes  that  our  race  was  originally  intended  to  be  im- 
mortal on  earth,  and  that  death  was  a  penalty  for  sin.  Fill  out  the  theory. 
Adam  and  Eve,  made  male  and  female,  were  commanded  to  multipy  and 
replenish  the  earth.  Their  descendants,  doubling  every  twenty-five  years, 
would,  after  sixty  or  seventy  generations  had  accumulated,  have  covered 
the  whole  earth  so  thickly  that  they  would  be  packed  in  one  immovable 
mass,  the  whole  planet  carpeted  with  their  forms  and  paved  with  their 
upturned  faces.  Not  an  inch  of  room  on  the  globe  for  any  harvest  to 
grow  or  any  creature  to  move ;  the  world,  crowded  and  imbedded  at  every 
point  with  one  continuous  multitude  of  immortal  human  beings,  would 
have  then  rolled  around  the  zodiac,  presenting  this  chronic  and  motionless 
picture,  to  all  eternity! 

If  it  be  maintained  that  had  it  not  been  for  sin  and  its  penalty,  the  soc- 
cessive  generations  would  neither  have  died  nor  have  remained  forever  on 
the  earth,  but  would  have  been  translated  bodily  to  some  other  worlds  the 
absunlity  just  exposed  is  escaped  only  to  introduce  another  one  equally 
glaring.  For  in  time,  the  entire  solid  contents  of  the  globe  would  thns  be 
removed,  and  the  disappearance  of  our  planet  unhinge  the  solar  system  and 
produce  a  general  cataclysm.  The  solid  contents  of  the  earth  have  been 
estimated  at  about  thirty-nine  trillions  of  cubic  feet  Seventy-five  doub- 
lings of  the  primal  pair  would  reach  to  over  seventy  trillions  of  human 
beings,  each  containing  more  than  a  solid  cubic  foot. 
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It  18  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  in  any  view,  that  the  only  way  in  which 
the  human  race,  with  their  reproductive  constitution,  could  permanently 
inhahit  the  world  is  by  the  present  system  of  successive  births  and  deaths; 
a  system,  furthermore,  which  science  shows  to  have  been  in  working  ex- 
istence among  the  preceeding  races  of  creatures  for  innumerable  ages 
before  the  mythical  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve,  with  its  mythical  conse- 
quences. 

The  fabulous  scheme  of  an  intended  bodily  immortality  on  the  earth  is 
a  discordant  and  disagreeable  one  in  every  respect,  aesthetic,  rational,  and 
moral.  It  jars  incongruously  with  the  great  order  of  nature  and  provi- 
dence, which  everywhere  interpolates  a  night  between  two  days,  a  sleep 
between  two  wakings,  to  keep  the  edge  of  consciousness  fresh  and  the 
possibilities  of  pleasure  alive.  Imprisoned  in  this  carcass  of  flesh  with 
its  ignoble  necessities  for  endless  ages,  the  contemplation  of  the  fearful 
burden  of  monotony  would  be  insufferable  to  any  one  who  had  thought 
the  case  out  in  all  its  details  with  vivid  realization.  And  yet, — so  un- 
thinking are  most  persons  in  regard  to  the  conventional  beliefs  prevalent 
in  society, — Parsees,  Jews,  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  professedly  base 
their  entire  faith  in  immortality  on  this  dogma  with  the  resurrection  in- 
Yolved  in  it 

When  carried  out  in  its  particulars  by  the  imagination,  the  doctrine  is 
self-evidently  untenable,  contradictory  to  the  essential  facts  of  human  na- 
ture under  the  given  conditions  of  the  material  creation.  It  had  its  theo- 
logic  birth  in  the  speculations  of  the  dualistic  religion  of  Persia,  whence  it 
was  first  borrowed  by  the  Jews,  then  secondarily  adopted  into  Christian- 
ity, and  thence  finally  impacted  into  the  mongrel  creed  of  Mohammed  and 
his  followers.  It  is  philosophically  Irreconcilable  with  a  pure  monotheism; 
for,  if  Ood  be  infinite,  no  enemy  could  subvert  his  original  scheme  and 
force  Him  to  an  arbitrary  miracle  to  restore  it.  It  is  a  creaking  and  disso- 
nant artifice,  every  way  repugnant  to  all  whose  reason  and  sentiment  have 
learned  to  love  the  smooth  and  continuous  evolution  of  the  order  of  the 
cosmos  and  the  connected  destinies  of  conscious  beings.  It  is  absolutely 
refuted  by  the  double  reductio  ad  abmrdum  shown  above  to  be  contained 
in  it 

Yet,  while  the  grounds  on  which  the  common  belief  in  a  destined  general 
resurrection  of  the  dead  rests  have  really  lost  their  validity  to  the  mind  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  millions  of  Islam  and  Christendom  retain  the 
article  unchanged  in  their  creeds,  and  to  question  it  is  a  heresy.  No  won- 
der skepticism  flourishes  and  genuine  faith  decays.  This  clinging  to  an 
outgrown  scheme  is  not  only  from  the  strong  drift  of  a  passive  mental  con- 
formity, as  the  train  of  cars  keeps  on  for  some  time  after  the  dynamic  lo- 
comotive has  been  taken  off.  Another  reason  is  that  the  tenet  is  so  cen- 
trally imbedded  in  the  dogmatic  ecclesiasticism  that  it  cannot  be  extri- 
cated without  involving  all  the  associated  dogmas.  Therefore,  one  por- 
tion of  this  knowing  generation  repeat  the  formula  and  blink  the  difficulties, 
while  another  portion  go  over  to  open  disbelief  of  any  future  life.  The 
doctrine  of  the  literal  resurrection  of  the  body  from  the  grave  is  incredible 
to  the  educated  and  free  intelligence  of  the  age.     In  continuing  to  aflirm  it 
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ecclesiastical  Christendom  brands  itself  with  frivolity,  not  eflmesi  enough 
to  carry  its  thought  in  loyalty  to  truth  as  far  as  possible,  or  with  hypoc- 
risy, consciously  dishonest  to  its  doubts. 

It  is  a  precious  boon  to  be  rid  of  such  an  unnatural  and  ominous  belief 
as  that  in  the  final  disemboguing  of  the  dead  by  sea  and  land,  the  tum- 
bling of  the  rocks,  the  falling  of  the  stars,  and  the  everlasting  torture  of 
the  condemned  in  a  prison  of  fire.  Far  better  than  any  such  doctrine  is  a 
calm  confronting  of  the  mystery  of  the  future  in  its  confessed  secresy  as  it 
is,  and  a  peaceful  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  in  conscious  ignorance 
and  trust.  And  yet  the  believer  in  this  scheme  of  colossal  and  ghastly 
necromancy,  when  confronted  with  the  unanswerable  arguments  against  it, 
is  sometimes  found  clinging  to  it  with  willful  tenacity,  and  bitterly  com- 
plaining of  tlioso  who  refute  it,  that  they  would  rob  him  of  his  faith  and 
give  him  nothing  in  exchange.  Suppose  a  man  to  believe  that  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  the  earth  will  be  exploded,  and  that  all  men,  except  him- 
self and  the  little  clique  of  his  friends,  will  be  strung  for  eternity  on  a  red 
hot  iron  wire  in  empty  space.  Suppose  that  this  horrid  notion  is  clearly 
proved  to  him  to  be  an  error.  Then,  because  he  is  not  taught  exactly  what 
ftUl  happen  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred,  he,  the  unhappy  nuui,  assails  his 
enlightener  for  having  robbed  him  of  his  faith  and  given  him  nothing  in 
exchange!  Is  not  the  truth  of  ignorance  better  than  the  falsity  of  super- 
stition? Modest  faith  in  front  of  the  shrouded  unknown  can  well  stand 
comparison  with  the  arrogant  and  incompetent  exultation  of  fanaticism. 
In  regard  to  that  belated  relic  of  the  belief  in  niagic,  the  doctrine  of  the 
literal  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  their  fleshy  bodies,  let  us  gratefully  wipe 
it  all  out  and  draw  a  long  breath  of  relief.  Let  us  rejoice  to  know  that  the 
will  of  God  will  be  done  in  the  fulfilling  order  of  the  universe,  althou^ 
we  may  now  be  ignorant  of  precisely  what  that  will  is,  Believing  the  will 
of  God  to  bo  good,  whether  revealed  or  concealed,  we  can  afford  to  wait  in 
peace,  trying  in  the  meantime  to  carry  our  individual  character  and  our 
social  state  and  experience  here  steadily  toward  perfection.  Surely,  that 
is  the  best  way  to  prepare  ourselves  for  whatever  lies  beyond. 

And  yet  wo  are  not  wholly  shut  up  to  mere  blind  faith.  There  is  alwayi 
some  ground  of  moral  truth  in  every  widely-extended  dogmatic  belief. 
In  casting  oft  the  dogma  wc  should  carefully  extract  its  monil  purport 
and  try  to  give  it  a  more  authentic  setting.  It  will  not  be  hard  to  do  this 
with  reference  lo  the  doctrine  now  under  consideration. 

Obscure  and  complicated  and  bafiling  as  the  problem  of  our  future  des- 
tiny is,  wc  can  already  trace  many  a  line  of  light,  many  a  prophetic  signal 
and  hint  suggestive  of  ^s^hat  is  ordained  to  happen  to  the  individual  and 
the  race. 

Unquestionably,  the  genuine  moral  reason  why  the  belief  in  the  fleshly 
resurrection  has  been  so  general  and  tenacious  is  the  two-fold  considera- 
tion :  first,  that  wo  desire  our  future  life  to  be  an  incarnate  life  because 
our  experience  makes  that  form  of  being  realizable  and  precious  to  our 
imagination,  while  a  disembodied  ghostliness  is,  perforce,  repulsively 
vacant  and  abstract ;  and,  secondly  because  our  affection  and  our  imagina- 
tion and  our  conscience  profoundly  crave  the  complete  fulfillment  of  the 
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l^heme  of  the  historic  career  of  collective  humanitj  in  this  world  in  some 
such  manner,  that  here,  on  this  dear  old  earth,  the  experience  of  our 
whole  race  may  be  brought  to  a  clear  epical  imitj,  and  may  close  with 
an  illuminating  justification  of  providence  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  who  shall 
then  read  the  interpretation  of  their  entire  past,  and  see  together  eye  to  eye. 
Now  we  believe  that  the  essence  of  this  natural  desire  and  this  sublime 
hope  is  a  divine  prophecy  which  shall  be  fulfilled.  We  believe  that  in  the 
▼ery  falsity  of  the  doctrine  of  a  carnal  resurrection  and  judgment  there 
lurks  a  truth  yet  to  break  out  in  overwhelming  refulgence  and  perfectly 
satisfy  every  soul  of  man.  But  it  will  be  brought  about  by  the  gradual 
culmination  of  the  means  and  processes  which  God  is  now  visibly  carry- 
ing forward,  and  not  by  any  sudden  convulsion  of  miracle. 

The  faculties  of  human  consciousness  in  the  individual  and  the  race  are 
in  process  of  development.  Also  the  transmlssable  sum  of  knowledge,  on 
which  those  faculties  employ  themselves,  is  in  process  of  rapid  increase. 
The  faculties  of  knowledge  possessed  by  an  accomplished  master  of 
literature  and  science  now,  contrasted  with  those  of  a  cannibal  savage  of 
the  prc-glacial  epoch,  reveal  an  advance  which  hardly  needs  to  be  repeated 
in  order  to  give  us  a  comprehension  of  the  whole  experience  of  our  kind 
on  earth,  quite  ample  to  explain  the  facts  of  the  case  and  solve  the  problem 
of  our  destiny.  The  grasp  of  our  intelligence  and  the  richness  of  our 
sensibility  increase  along  the  ages.  The  generalizations  of  our  philosophy 
grow  wider,  the  gropings  of  our  sympathetic  faith  become  vaster,  the 
retrospection  and  the  prevision  of  our  science  keener  and  longer  and  more 
inclusive,  every  generation.  It  is  very  significant  that  the  further  away 
we  get  from  the  prehistoric  times  the  more  we  learn  about  them.  Arche- 
ology is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  swiftly  enlarging  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. Let  the  processes  thus  indicated  go  on,  as  the}*  have  gone  on  and  are 
with  accelerated  pace  going  on,  and  the  date  is  not  beyond  prophecy  when  all 
earthly  and  human  secrets  will  be  solved,  and  their  mysteries  be  revealed, 
and  the  autobiographic  book  and  volume  of  the  world  be  opened,  and  the 
universal  tribunal  be  set  in  the  light  of  every  life,  and  the  irreversible  judg- 
ment be  declared,  by  the  simple  revelation  of  the  truth  of  history  in  the 
web  of  its  relations.  For  as  every  atom  of  matter  is  conjoined  by  all  the 
laws  of  nature  with  all  other  atoms  of  matter,  and  the  history  of  all  their 
adventures  is  registered  by  their  own  indestructible  vibrations  in  the  ele- 
mental spaces  of  the  universe  where  they  run  their  career,  so  every  iden- 
tity of  spirit  is  conjoined  by  all  the  laws  of  spirit  with  all  other  spirits, 
and  all  their  deeds  and  sufferings  are  incffaceably  self -registered  in  their  re- 
actions upon  the  authors,  in  the  pictures  they  shed  upon  space,  and  the  in 
fluenccs  they  set  rolling  through  the  eternity  of  successive  souls  and  lives. 
All,  then,  that  is  needed  for  a  perfectly  vindicating  judgment  is  the 
awakening  of  consciousness  to  the  full  view  of  the  facts.  And  the  ten. 
dcncies  are  powerfully  movin^^  in  that  direction.  What  was  the  illumina- 
tion of  Swedcnborg  but  the  taking  possession  by  his  consciousness  of  the 
noconscious  lower  nervous  system,  with  all  its  impacted  ancestral  expen- 
cnces  and  wondrous  relations  with  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds?  And 
this  may  be  repeated,  by  and  by,  and  be  perfected,  and  become  common. 

47 
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What  may  result  is  as  yet  almost  inconceivable.  Let  us  trace  a  little,  in 
this  regard,  tlie  connections  of  the  individual  and  the  race,  and  follow  out 
some  of  their  Implications. 

Suppose  that  in  turn  every  child  bom  begets  or  bears  two  children. 
Then  in  the  thirtieth  generation  the  transmitted  qualities  of  spirit,  nenre 
and  blood,  of  the  single  original  pair  of  parents  will  be  represented  in 
upwards  of  one  thousand  millions  of  descendants.  It  is  clear  from  this 
law,  allowing  for  all  deviations  from  its  numerical  progression  on  account 
of  intermarriages  and  of  failures  of  offspring,  how  powerfully  and  swiftly 
the  ever-multiplying  streams  of  consanguinity  are  spreading  in  every  direc- 
tion, affiliating  and  fraternizing  the  whole  human  race  literally  into  one 
family,  the  innumerable  rills  of  separate  descent  intermingling  as  they 
flow  on,  and  finally  diffusing  over  the  earth  in  that  oceanic  unity  of  hu- 
manity, which,  when  full,  will  beat  with  the  tidal  pulse  of  a  single  sym« 
pathy.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  no  experience  of  any  living  creature  is 
ever  lost,  but  is  by  its  own  spontaneous  and  exact  reflex  vibrations  either  reg- 
istered in  the  conscious  memory  or  deposited  in  the  unconscious  organism  in 
latent  perfection  of  vestige  and  tendency.  Memory  is  a  faithful  treasurer 
of  all  the  stores  of  events.  Suppose  now  that  each  parent  bequeathes  in 
the  dynamic  germ  of  his  progeny  the  posaibility  of  reviving  into  con- 
sciousness, when  the  prope.  conditions  (iiall  be  furnished,  the  accumulated 
sum  of  all  that  has  happened  throughout  the  entire  line  of  his  ancestry. 
And  again,  imagine  that  all  the  souls  composing  the  human  race- 
each  of  which  is  a  substantial  and  indestructible  entity,  living  incarnated 
over  and  over,  and  not  a  mere  phenomenal  process  that  vanishes  into  noth* 
ing  with  the  dissolution  of  the  body — are  so  limited  in  number  that  they 
may  be  embodied  on  the  earth  in  one  generation,  whose  members  shall  be 
so  conjoined  in  knowledge  and  fellowship  that  the  life  of  the  whole  is 
concentrated  in  every  one,  and  the  life  of  every  one  mirrored  in  the  whole. 
Now,  finally,  let  it  be  conceived  that  this  latest  generation,  including  all 
who  have  ever  inhabited  the  world,  at  last  attain  a  development  which  en* 
ablcs  them  to  grasp  in  distinct  consciousness  the  collective  sum  of  the 
organic  heritage  of  the  race,  each  one  reading  with  perfect  clearness  in 
every  particular  the  complete  history  of  humanity  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  understanding  all  its  causes,  courses  and  consequences,  and  be* 
holding  with  unspeakable  delight  the  Justification  of  the  ways  of  God,  the 
whole  universe  opening  into  free  intercommunication,  as  if  time  and  space 
were  either  no  more  or  else  their  measures  were  of  boundless  subjective 
elasticity,  every  creature  found  in  peace  and  rapture  at  the  goal  of  his  des- 
tiny. That,  indeed,  would  be  a  realization  of  the  day  of  judgment  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  but  without  a  shock  or  a  jar  in  the  course  of 
things  which  science  reveals.  The  process  of  development  now  going  on, 
if  carried  far  enough,  will  naturally  result  in  this  or  in  something 
equivalent  to  it;  while  the  notion  of  the  vomiting  forth  of  the  accumulated 
dead  from  land  and  sea,  at  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  is  a  wild  piece  of  im- 
agery, borrowed  from  startling  potitical  phenomena,  and  applied  with  ab- 
surd incongruity  to  the  chronic  providence  of  God.  The  former  viewcon-* 
tains  all  the  moral  significance  of  the  latter,  but  without  its  violation  of 
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probability.  Kor  is  it  all  necessary  that  the  climax  sh^ll  be  brought 
about  of  a  simultaneous  universal  judgment,  or  of  the  appearance  of  our 
whole  race  on  the  earth  at  one  time.  The  giving  of  the  vision  to  souls 
tabjectively,  one  after  another,  in  the  order  of  their  attainment  of  the  con- 
ditions, would  meet  every  requirement  of  the  case.  To  each  one  in  turn, 
wherever  he  was,  as  the  result  broke  on  him  in  the  ecstatic  glory  of  all  it 
means,  the  essence  of  the  so  long-cherished  faith  of  Clu'istendom  would 
be  justified,  and  the  providential  theater  and  scenery  of  human  experiencQ 
would  appear  under  its  illumination  as  a  dazzling  vision  of  poetic  justice 
perfect  at  every  point. 

Marvelous  and  almost  incredible  as  this  scheme  of  thought  may  seemi 
it  is  not  more  mysterious  in  itself,  or  more  staggering  in  its  demand  on  our 
faith,  tlian  many  things  successively  were  which  are  now  established  be- 
yond a  doubt-^such  as  the  telegraphic  conversation  of  men  through  the 
ocean  and  around  the  globe;  the  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
millions  of  ethereal  vibrations  in  a  second,  which  cause  the  report  of  the 
violet  ray  in  consciousness;  the  transcendent  disclosures  of  the  spectrum 
analysis;  the  conception  of  gravitation  as  a  force  which  holds  all  matter  in 
unbroken  union,  and  acts  throughout  the  stellar  universe  with  timeless 
simultaneity.  It  is  in  entire  keeping  with  everything  else  in  the  workings 
of  Ood,  as  demonstrated  by  science,  on  every  hand,  both  in  nature  and  his- 
tory. The  atomic  theory  and  the  nebular  hypothesis,  the  chemical  cruci- 
ble and  the  mathematical  calculus,  the  microscope  and 'the  telescope 
discover  to  our  senses  and  our  reason,  wherever  wo  look,  facts  as  mys- 
terious to  the  understanding,  and  as  baffling  to  the  imagination  as  any  of 
the  foregoing  implications;  showing  us,  in  every  department  of  nature 
and  experience,  the  bewildering  miracles  of  the  infinitely  little  and  the  infi- 
nitely great  exactly  balanced  and  perpetually  passing  into  one  another. 

There  is  a  third  way,  in  addition  to  the  ghost-world  of  the  primitive 
faith  of  barbarians,  and  the. resurrection  climax  of  the  Christian  and 
Parsee  and  Hebrew  and  Moslem  creeds,  in  which  the  imagination  of  maa, 
moved  by  his  instinct  and  reason,  has  concreted  the  idea  of  a  future  life; 
namely,  by  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  A  striking  feature  and  no  slight 
recommendation  of  the  foregoing  view  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  dogma 
of  the  resurrection  is  that  it  reconciles  these  two  chief  forms  of  the  belief 
in  immortal  life.  For  resurrection  and  transmigration  agree  in  the  central 
point  of  a  restoration  of  the  disembodied  soul  to  a  new  bodily  existence, 
only  the  former  represents  this  as  a  single  collective  miracle  wrought  by 
an  arbitrary  stroke  of  God  at  the  close  of  the  earthly  drama,  tlie  latter 
depicts  it  as  constantly  taking  place  in  the  regular  fulfillment  of  the  divine 
plan  in  the  creation.  This  difference  is  certainly,  to  a  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical thinker,  who  reasons  on  the  data  of  nature  and  experience  and  not 
on  the  dicta  of  theologians,  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Oriental  theory.  We 
have  no  experience  whatever  of  any  general  resurrection,  but  all  expe- 
rience is  full  of  the  constant  appearances  of  souls  in  freshly  created  bodies 
throughout  the  scale  of  sentient  being.  If  our  final  future  life  is  to  be  a 
bodily  one  there  surely  is  a  world  of  presumptive  evidence,  therefore,  in 
behalf  of  transmigration  as  opposed  to  resurrection.      Besides  the  yarioue 
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distinctive  arguments  of  its  own,  every  reason  for  the  resnrrection  hblds 
witli  at  least  equal  force  for  transmigration.  The  argument  from  analoi^ 
is  especially  strong.  It  is  natural  to  argue  from  the  universal  spectacle  of 
incarnated  life  that  this  is  the  eternal  scheme  everywhere,  the  variety  of 
souls  finding  in  the  variety  of  worlds  an  everlasting  series  of  adventures, 
in  appropriate  organisms;  there  being,  as  Paul  said,  one  kind  of  flesh  of 
birds,  another  kind  of  flesh  of  beasts,  another  of  men,  another  of  angels, 
and  60  on.  Our  present  lack  of  recollection  of  past  lives  is  no  disproof 
of  their  actuality.  Every  night  we  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  past,  but 
every  day  we  reawaken  to  a  memory  of  the  whole  series  of  days  and 
nights.  8a  m  one  life  we  may  forget  or  dream,  and  in  another  reoover 
the  whole  thread  of  experience  from  the  beginning. 

In  every  event,  it  must  be  confessed  that  of  all  the  thoughtful  and  re- 
fined forms  of  the  belief  in  a  future  life  none  has  had  so  extensive  and 
prolonged  a  prevalence  as  this.  It  has  the  vote  of  the  majority,  having 
for  ages  on  ages  been  held  by  half  of  the  human  race  with  an  in- 
tensity of  conviction  almost  without  a  parallel.  Indeed  the  most 
striking  fact,  at  first  sight,  about  the  doctrine  of  the  repeated  exist- 
ences of  the  soul  incarnated  in  different  organisms,  its  form  and  ex- 
perience in  each  successive  embodiment  being  determined  by  its 
merits  and  demerits  in  the  preceding  ones,  is  the  constant  reappearance 
of  the  faith  in  it  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  its  permanent  hold  on  cer- 
tain great  nations.  The  ancient  civilization  of  Egypt,  whose  contrasted 
sph  ndors  and  horrors  awaken  astonishment  more  and  more  w^ith  each  step 
in  the  progressive  decipherment  of  its  mysterious  record,  seems  largely  to 
have  grown  out  of  this  faith.  The  swarming  millions  of  India  also, 
through  the  chief  periods  of  their  history,  have  lain  under  its  spell,  suffered 
their  lives,  wrought  their  great  works  of  government,  architecture,  phi- 
losophy, and  poetry,  and  in  its  belief  meditated,  aspired,  and  exhaled  their 
souls.  Ruder  forms  of  it  are  reported  among  innumerable  barbaric  tribes.  It 
played  an  important  part  in  the  speculations  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  has  often  cropped  out  in  the  works  of  later  theo- 
logians. Men  of  the  profoundest  metaphysical  genius,  like  Scotus  Erigana 
and  Leibnitz,  have  afiSrmed  it,  and  sought  to  give  it  a  logical  or  scientific 
basis.  And  even  amidst  the  predominance  of  skeptical  and  materialistic 
influences  in  Europe  and  America,  at  the  present  time,  we  constantly  meet 
individuals  with  independent  minds  who  earnestly  believe  the  idluring 
dogma.  For,  to  a  large  and  varied  class  of  minds,  the  doctrine  holds  a 
transcendent  attraction  as  well  as  a  manifold  plausibility. 

Another  striking  fact  connected  with  this  doctrine  is  that  it  seems  to  be 
a  native  and  ineradicable  growth  of  the  Oriental  world;  but  appears  in  the 
Western  world  only  in  scattered  instances,  and  rather  as  an  exotic  form  of 
thought.  In  the  growing  freedom  and  liberality  of  thought,  which  no 
less  than  its  doubt  and  denial,  now  characterize  Christendom,  it  seems  as 
if  the  full  time  had  come  for  a  greater  mental  and  Aesthetic  hospitality  on 
the  part  of  Christians  towards  Hindus.  The  advocates  of  the  resurrec- 
tion should  not  confine  their  attention  to  the  repellent  or  the  ludicrous  as- 
pects of  metempsychosis,  but  do  Justice  to  its  claim  and  its  charm.     Hie 
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Psntheistic  tendency  which  possessed  and  overwhelmed  the  Brahmanio 
mind,  shaping  and  tinging  its  views  opened  the  whole  range  of  sentient 
existences  to  an  indiscriminate  sympathy,  and  made  the  idea  of  transmi- 
gration natural,  and  more  pleasing  than  repugnant.  Furthermore,  the 
Brahmanic  thinkers  and  sages  were  a  distinct  class  of  men  whose  whole 
lives  were  absorbed  in  introspective  reveries  and  metaphysical  broodings 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  imagination  and  arouse  to  the  keenest  con- 
sciousness all  the  latent  marvels  and  possibilities  of  human  experience, 
thus  furnishing  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  exactly  such  a  belief  aa 
that  of  transmigration, — an  endless  series  of  ever-varying  adventures  for 
the  imperishable  soul.  And  the  vast  swarms  of  the  common  people  in  the 
East  are  the  passive  followers  of  this  high  caste  of  thinkers,  abjectly  ac- 
cepting what  they  teach.  Accordingly,  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the 
metempsychosis  has  held  the  entire  mind,  sentiment  and  civilization  of 
the  East,  through  every  period  of  its  history,  as  with  an  irreversible  spell. 

The  persistent  practice  of  various  modes  of  profound  and  rhythmical 
breathing  by  which  the  Brahmins  perfect  their  respiration,  and  the  keen 
and  sustained  concentration  of  their  attention  on  their  inner  states,  tend 
at  the  same  time  to  heighten  the  richness  and  intensity  of  the  cerebral 
nerves,  to  unify  the  connections  of  the  lower  nerve-centres  with  them,  and 
to  fuse  the  unconscious  physiological  processes  with  the  conscious  psy- 
chological processes.  Then  the  persevering  disuse  and  suppression  of  the 
action  of  their  outer  senses  cause  the  objects  of  the  material  world  around 
them  to  seem  more  vague  and  dreamy  than  the  impressions  of  the  ideal 
world  within.  And  so  the  earth  with  all  its  affairs  seems  an  illusion, 
while  their  own  uusouglit  trains  of  thought,  feeling  and  imager^' — the  rich 
mental  panorama  of  pictures  and  events, — are  taken  for  a  scries  of  substan- 
tial revelations  of  the  universe  of  being.  An  irresistible  belief  in  preexist- 
ence,  inmiortality  and  transmigration,  results. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  Western  world,  the  characteristic  tendencies  are 
all  different.  Pantheistic  tlicoriesare  rarely  held,  and  the  dreams  and  emo- 
tions which  those  theories  are  fitted  to  feed  are  foreign  and  repulsive.  An 
impassible  barrier  is  ima^'^incd  separating  humanity  from  every  other 
form  of  being.  Speculative  reason,  imagination  and  affection,  are  chiefly 
employed  in  scientific  studies  and  social  pursuits,  or  personal  schemes,  ex- 
ternal rather  tlian  internal.  This  absorption  in  material  things  and  evanes- 
cent affairs  engenders  in  the  spirit  an  arid  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  denial,  in 
which  no  efflorescence  of  poetic  and  mystic  faiths  can  flourish.  Thus,  while 
the  outward  utilities  abound,  hard  negations  spread  abroad ;  and  living, 
personal  apprehension  of  God,  of  an  all-pervasive  Providence,  and  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  in  any  form,  dies  out  either  in  open  infidelity  or  in  a 
mere  verbal  acceptance  of  the  established  creed  of  society.  Consequently, 
to  the  average  mind  of  the  modern  "Western  world,  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration remains  a  mere  fancy,  although,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  it 
has  a  strange  poetic  charm,  a  deep  metaphysical  basis,  and  a  high  ethical 
and  religious  quality. 

The  first  ground  on  which  the  belief  rests  is  the  various  strong  resemb- 
lances, both  physical  and  psychical,  connecting  human  1)eings  with  the  wliole 
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;   family  of  lower  creatures.    They  have  all  the  senses  in  eommon  with  u» 
k    '!{•■'      together  with  the  rudiments  of  intelligence  and  wilL    Tiiey  all  seem 
L>  ^  created  after  one  plan,  as  if  their  varieties  were  the  gxadi^Ektions  of  a  single 

original  type.  We  recognize  kindred  forms  of  experience  and  modes  of 
expression  in  ourselves  and  in  them.  Now  the  man  seems  a  travesty  of 
the  hog,  the  parrot,  the  ape,  the  hawk,  or  the  shark;  now  they  seem 
travesties  of  him.  As  we  gaze  at  the  ruminating  ox,  couched  on  the 
summer  gross,  notice  the  slow  rythm  of  his  jaw,  and  the  wondering 
dreaminess  of  his  eyes,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fancy  him  some  ancient 
Brahmin  transmigrated  to  this,  and  patiently  awaiting  his  release. 
Nor  is  it  incongruous  with  our  reason  or  moral  feeling  to  suppose  that 
the  cruel  monsters  of  humanity  may  in  a  succeeding  birth  find  the  fit 
penalty  for  their  degradation  and  crime,  in  the  horrid  life  of  a  crocodile  or 
a  boa-coostrictor. 

The  conception  of  a  scries  of  connected  lives  also  furnishes  a 
plausible  explanation  for  many  mysteries  in  our  present  experience. 
Reference  is  made  to  all  that  class  of  phenomena  covered  by  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  reminiscence.  Faces  previously  unseen,  and  localities 
unvisited,  awaken  in  us  a  vivid  feeling  of  a  long  familiarity  with  them. 
Thoughts  and  emotions,  not  hitherto  entertained,  come  to  ua  as  if  we  had 
welcomed  and  dismissed  them  a  thousand  times  in  periods  long  gone  by. 
Many  an  experience,  apparently  novel  and  untried,  makes  us  start  as  at  the 
shadowy  reminder  of  something  often  known  before.  The  supposition  of 
forgotten  lives  preceding  the  present,  portions  of  whose  consciousness 
reverberate  and  gleam  through  the  veils  of  thought  and  sense,  seems  to 
throw  satisfactory  liglit  on  this  strange  department  of  experience. 

Much  more  weighty  and  penetrative,  however,  than  the  foregoing  coDBid« 
erations  is  the  plkilosophical  argument  in  behalf  of  transmigration,  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  soul.  Consciousness  being  in  its  very  essence  the 
feeling  ofiUdf,  the  conscious  soul  can  never  feel  itself  annihilated,  even  in 
thought  it  only  loses  the  knowledge  of  its  being  when  it  lapses  into  uncon- 
sciousness, as  in  sleep  or  trance.  The  soul  may  indeed  thinkot  its  own  anni- 
hilation but  cannot  realize  the  thought  in  feeling,  since  the  fainter  emotional 
reflex  upon  the  idea  of  its  destruction  is  instantly  contradicted  and  over- 
borne by  the  more  massive  and  vivid  sense  of  its  persistent  being  in 
immediate  consciousness.  This  incessant  self-assertion  of  consdonsness 
at  once  suggests  the  idea  of  its  being  independent  of  the  changing  and  van* 
ishing  b(Hly  in  which  it  is  temporarily  shrined.  Then  the  conception 
naturally  follows  that  the  soul, — as  it  has  once  appeared  in  human  form, — 
so  it  may  reappear  indefinitely  in  any  of  the  higher  or  lower  forms  of 
being  which  compose  the  hierarchy  of  the  universe.  The  eternity  of  tiie 
soul,  past  and  future,  once  accepted  by  the  mind,  leads  directly  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  whole  scheme  of  metempsychosis — an  everlasting  suc- 
cession of  births  and  deaths,  disembodiments  and  re^mbodiments,  with 
their  laws  of  personality  and  fortunes  of  time  and  space  weaving  the 
boundless  web  of  destiny  and  playing  the  endless  drama  of  providence. 

But  the  strongest  support  of  the  theory  of  transmigration  is  tlie  happy 
moral  solution  it  seems  to  give  to  the  problem  of  the  dark  and  distressUig 
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bequality  and  injustice  which  otherwise  appear  bo  predominant  in  the 
experience  of  the  world.  To  the  superficial  observer  of  human  life  the 
whole  scene  of  stniggle,  sin  and  sorrow,  nobleness  and  joy,  triumph  and 
defeat,  is  a  tangled  maze  of  inconsistencies,  a  painful  combination  of  vio^ 
lent  discords.  But  if  we  believe  that  every  soul,  ^rom  that  of  the  lowest 
insect  to  that  of  the  greatest  archangel,  forms  an  affiliated  member  of  the 
infinite  family  of  God,  and  is  eternal  in  its  conscious  essence,  perishable 
only  as  to  its  evanescent  disguises  of  unconscious  incarnation;  tliat  every 
act  of  every  creature  is  followed  by  its  legitimate  reactions;  that  these 
actions  and  reactions  constitute  a  law  of  retribution  absolutely  perfect; 
that  these  souls,  with  all  their  doings  and  sufferings  are  intercunnected  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  whole,  all  whose  relationships  copcnetrate  and 
cooperate  with  mutual  influences  whose  reports  are  infallible  and  with 
lines  of  sequence  that  never  break, — then  the  bewildering  maze  becomes  a 
▼indicated  plan,  the  horrible  discord  a  divine  harmony.  What  an  ex- 
plication it  gives  of  those  mysteries  of  evil,  pain,  sorrow  and  retribution, 
which  often  wrap  the  innocent  and  the  wicked  in  one  sad  fate,  if  we  but 
see  that  no  individual  stands  alone,  but  trails  along  with  him  the  unfinished 
sequels  of  all  ancestral  experience,  and,  furthermore,  is  so  bound  up  with 
his  simultaneous  race  that  each  is  responsible  for  all  and  all  for  each,  and 
that  no  one  can  be  wholly  saved  or  safe  until  all  are  redeemed  and  per- 
fected! Then  every  suffering  we  endure  for  faults  not  our  own,  the  con- 
sequence of  the  deeds  of  others,  assiunes  a  holy  light  and  a  sublime  dig- 
nity, associating  us  with  that  great  sacrament  of  atoning  pain  whereof  the 
crucified  Christ  is  not  the  exclusive  instance  but  the  representative  head. 
The  above  translation  of  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
into  a  form  scientifically  credible,  and  reconciled  with  the  immemorial 
tenet  of  transmigration,  may  seem  to  some  a  very  fanciful  speculation,  a 
mere  intellectual  toy.  Perhaps  it  is  so.  It  is  not  propounded  with  the 
slightest  dogmatic  animus.  It  is  advanced  solely  as  an  illustration  of  what 
may  possibly  be  true,  as  suggested  by  the  general  evidence  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  history  and  the  facts  of  experience.  The  thoughts  embodied  in  it 
are  so  wonderful,  the  method  of  it  is  so  rational,  the  region  of  contempla- 
tion into  which  it  lifts  the  mind  is  so  grand,  the  prospects  it  opens  are  of 
such  universal  neach  and  import,  that  the  study  of  it  brings  us  into  full 
sympathy  with  the  sublime  scope  of  the  idea  of  immortality  and  of  a 
cosmopolitan  vindication  of  providence  uncovered  to  every  eye.  It  takes 
us  out  of  the  littleness  of  petty  themes  and  selfish  affairs,  and  makes  it 
easier  for  us  to  believe  in  the  vastest  hopes  mankind  have  ever  known.  It 
causes  the  most  magnificent  conceptions  of  human  destiny  to  seem  simply 
proportional  to  the  native  magnitude  and  beauty  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind  which  can  conceive  such  things.  After  traversing  the  grounds  here 
set  forth  we  feel  that  if  the  view  based  on  them  be  not  the  truth,  it  must 
be  because  God  has  in  reserve  for  us  a  sequel  greater  and  lovelier,  not 
meaner  than  our  brightest  dream  hitherto.  The  worthiest  theory  of  the  fate 
of  man  which  the  spirit  of  man  can  construct  must  cither  be  a  revelatory 
divination  of  the  truth,  or  an  inadequate  attempt  to  gra^p  the  design  of 
the  Creator  in  its  true  glory.    It  is  impious  and  absurd  to  hold  that  man 
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can  think  out  a  scbeme  superior  to  the  one  God  has  decreed.  And  it 
seems  equally  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  scheme  of  Gkxl  for  the 
future  stages  of  our  career  is  one  which  has  no  hints  in  our  present  experi- 
ence. Certainly  it  appears  more  likely  that  the  sequel  will  be  discovered 
by  the  logical  completion  of  the  inwrought  order  which  has  been  slowly 
unfolding  from  the  first.  And  what  do  history  and  prophecy  show  more 
plainly  than  the  tendency  to  a  convergence  of  all  humanity  in  every  man? 
Spreading  consanguinity  in  descent  and  growth  of  sympathetic  knowledge 
both  point  to  this.  Perfect  this  in  each  man,  and  illuminate  his  whole 
organism  and  its  relations  with  adequate  intelligence,  and  we  have  a  true 
resurrection,  i^ot  indeed  of  decayed  bodies  from  the  grave,  but  of  his- 
toric states  of  consciousness  from  their  latent  embedment  in  the  nervous 
system,  and  their  undulatory  record  in  the  dynamic  medium  of  the  crea- 
tion. Our  sens<'3  now  convert  certain  sets  of  undulations  of  the  ethereal 
medium  into  perceptions  of  light,  heat,  sound,  and  so  interpret  their  con- 
tents and  extract  their  tidings.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  a  coming  stage 
of  development  we  may  obtain  additional  senses;  our  spirits  may  com- 
mand the  means  of  translating  into  correspondent  states  of  consciousness 
all  tlio  other  modes  of  vibration  of  the  ethereal  medium,  and  grasp  the 
keys  of  unlimited  knowledge  decyphering  every  secret  wherever  they  go. 
The  whole  universe  may  be  a  palimpsest  preserving  the  inscriptions  of  all 
deeds,  and  every  soul  maybe  a  reagent  gifted  with  the  power  to  recover 
and  read  its  own. 

As  each  generation  is  the  inheritor  of  the  preceding  ones,  all  of  which 
from  the  first  prolong  their  existence  into  the  last  in  unbroken  continuity 
of  historic  conduct  and  responsibility,  justice  may  at  the  ripened  period 
be  naturally  summed  up  without  any  miracle.  We  all  are  projections  of 
our  ancestors.  They  properly  in  us  suffer  and  enjoy  in  accordance  with 
what  has  flowed  from  their  lives.  The  whole  of  this,  lighted  up  with 
consciousness  at  last,  may  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  burden  of  the  spirit 
given  to  the  apostle  Paul,  but  misinterpreted  by  him  into  the  mechoiico- 
scenic  scheme  of  the  Judaized  Christian  Church.  For  when  the  mighty 
influx  struck  the  brain  of  the  persecuting  zealot,  revolutionizing  his  life, 
it  came  into  connection  with  all  the  inflamed  theories  and  convictions  so 
deeply  drilled  therein  by  his  Pharisaic  education.  These  convictions, — 
partly  of  a  mere  local  and  transient  character,  associated  with  legends  of 
Adam  and  Abraham  and  the  under-world*and  Christ  i^nd  the  sky, — mixed 
with  the  true  and  universal  import  of  the  higher  inspiration  now  given 
him,  caused  his  misconstrual  of  its  message,  and  stamped  the  purely 
human  and  providential  meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  with 
the  rabbinical  dies  of  a  politico-mythological  dogma.  If  this  were  so,  it 
is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  pre^xistent  discolorations  in  the 
mind  of  an  inspired  prophet  have  refracted  the  truth  of  his  burden  into 
distorted  error  and  bequeathed  the  task  of  a  future  rectification  when 
more  light  shall  have  come. 

In  the  next  place,  we  come  to  the  fourth  reason  for  the  growing 
doubts  and  disbelief  of  our  day  in  immortality.  It  is  the  remarkable 
diffusion  of  the  habits  of  thought  engendered  by  the  study  of  material- 
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istic  science.  The  authority  of  physical  science  has  been  rapidly  en- 
croaching on  and  displacing  the  authority  of  the  church  tlicology  and 
sectarian  creeds.  Belief  in  invariable  laws  has  undermined  belief  in 
miracle  and  supernatural  revelation.  Those  who  had  been  taught  that  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  only  adequate  proof  of  tlie  immortality  of 
the  soul,  learning  to  deny  the  former,  have  naturally  proceeded  to  question 
the  latter.  For  in  such  matters  the  real  implications  of  logic  are  little  no- 
ticed. The  religious  skepticism  nourished  by  physical  science  is  in  ull  re- 
spects really  as  irrational  and  baseless  as  it  is  actual.  For  example,  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  admitting  it  to  be  a  fact,  did  not  create  the  im- 
mortality it  was  considered  to  illustrate.  If  he  rose,  it  was  because  men 
are  immortal,  and  men  are  not  immortal  because  he  rose.  If  he  did  not 
rise,  men  are  immortal  all  the  the  same,  provided  human  inunortality  be  a 
truth ;  if  it  be  not  a  truth,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  would  be  an  isolated 
abnormal  event  without  any  logical  validity  on  the  question.  The  tiiith 
or  falsity  of  human  immortality,  therefore,  is  a  question  of  the  creative 
plan  of  God  and  the  essential  nature  of  man,  to  be  decided  on  the  intrinsic 
evidences,  and  cannot  logically  be  affected  one  way  or  the  other  by  any  in- 
dividual historic  occurrence  limited  to  a  certain  time  and  place.  Yet  it  is  a 
practical  necessity  that  any  great  popular  faith,  if  it  rests  on  authority, 
will  be  shocked  and  weakened  by  everything  which  shocks  and  weakens 
that  authority,  no  matter  how  adventitious  it  is.  If  one  cannot  believe  in 
the  preternatural  resurrection  of  Christ,  that  surely  is  no  valid  reason  for 
denying  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  only  a  good  reason  for 
seeking  to  learn  if  there  be  not  adequate  grounds  for  this  faith  quite  in- 
dependent of  scripture  text  and  priestly  assertion. 

Precisely  the  same  reasoning  holds  in  relation  to  the  doubts  about  spirit- 
ual realities  bred  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  studies  are  conversant  exclu- 
sively with  material  realities.  The  professors  of  physical  science,  thor- 
oughly familiarized  with  things  which  combine  and  dissolve,  often  come  to 
fancy  that  everything  is  phenomenal  and  evanescent,  that  there  is  no  im- 
material substance,  that  spirit  is  not  entity  but  process,  that  thought  and 
feeling  and  will  are  mere  transient  functions  of  transient  matter!  Thus  all 
faith  in  the  individuality  of  mind  is  pulverized  at  the  fountain  head.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  such  is  the  common  inlluence  of  a  constant 
contemplation  of  the  physical  aspects  alone  of  physical  things.  Mentality, 
consciousness,  is  regarded  as  the  prismatic  bow  in  the  cloud,  a  spectral 
show  that  appears  and  vanishes,  with  no  permanent  substance.  At  the 
present  time,  in  Christendom,  the  one  conquering  power  in  literature, 
the  one  fascinating  absorption  of  thought  in  society,  is  that  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  physical  science.  Its  prestige  is  overwhelming.  Its 
prevalent  methods  and  results  give  a  materialistic  turn  of  interpretation 
to  the  popular  mind  upon  all  subjects.  The  direct  consequence,  among 
that  class  of  minds  who  put  physical  science  above  theology,  is  the  spreading 
disavowalof  all  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  fallacy  is  ob- 
vious, and  the  remedy  is  simple,  if  there  be  at  hand  but  enough  of  modest 
candor  and  patience  fairly  to  weigh  the  facts  of  the  case  in  the  scales  of  a 
sound  logic. 
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In  tlie  first  place,  by  the  very  structure  of  our  being,  by  the  very  necessi- 
ty of  our  experience,  the  universe  is  divided  into  two  irreconcilable  classes 
of  realities,  namely,  spiritual  subjects  and  material  objects.  Sensations, 
perceptions,  emotions,  thoughts,  volitions,  all  qualities  of  mind,  all  states 
of  consciousness,  are  absolutely  immaterial.  They  are  more  real  to  us, 
that  is  to  say,  they  more  inexpugnably  assert  and  maititain  themselves,  than 
material  things  do:  and  it  is  only  hopeless  vulgarity  and  incompetence  of 
thinking  wliich  can  ever  confuse  or  merge  them  with  material  things. 
Matter  is  that  which  proves  itself  to  spirit  by  the  effects  it  produces  on 
spirit  Spirit  is  that  which  is  its  own  evidence.  The  ceuter  of  con- 
sciousness in  us  is  its  own  proof  of  its  own  being,  and  all  that  occurs 
within  it  is  its  own  proof,  and  is  unsusceptible  of  any  other  or  foreign 
demonstration.  Hope,  fear,  love,  imagination,  reason,  are  absolutely  tin- 
thinkablo  as  forms  of  material  substance,  however  exquisitely  refined  and 
exalted.  There  is  no  conceivable  conmiunity  of  being  between  a  sentiment 
and  an  atom,  a  gas  and  an  aspiration,  an  idea  of  truth  in  the  soul  and  any 
mass  of  matter  in  space.  Each  of  these  facts,  conscious  thou^t  and 
material  extension,  has  its  own  incommunicable  and  incomparable  sphere  of 
being  and  lav^s  of  action,  which  can  be  confused  only  by  ignorance  and 
sophistry.  So  clear  has  this  become  to  all  profound  reflection,  that  the  ablest 
supporters  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  with  all  their  preponderant 
bias  in  favor  of  physical  science,  declare,  in  the  words  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
that  if  compelled  to  choose  between  thinking  of  spirit  in  the  terms  of 
matter  and  thinking  of  matter  in  the  terms  of  spirit,  they  should  take  the 
latter  alUTuativc  and  give  an  idealistic  interpretation  to  nature  rather  than 
a  materialistic  interpretation  to  the  souU  It  is  logically  clear,  then, 
despite  the  fallacious  influences  of  habit  to  the  contrary,  that  no  progress 
of  the  physical  sciences,  no  conceivable  amount  of  induction  and  generalis- 
ation as  to  the  composition  or  decomposition  of  material  bodies,  can  throw 
any  new  lii^lit  or  darkness  on  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  immaterial 
soul.  The  incessant  flux  of  phenomena  constructing  and  destroying  appa- 
rent things,  though  studied  till  tiio  observing  eye  sees  nothing  but  mirage 
anywhere, has  nothing  to  do  with  the  steady  persistence  of  spiritual  identity. 
To  force  it  to  discredit  our  claim  to  a  divine  descent  and  an  endless  inherl- 
ance  is  a  glaring  sophism.  The  question  Inust  be  snatched  back  from  the 
assumption  of  the  retort  and  crucible,  the  observational  and  numerical 
methods  of  the  physical  realm,  and  relegated  to  the  legitimate  tests  of  the 
moral  and  metaphysical  realm. 

Again,  there  is  furnished  in  the  results  of  the  study  of  physical  science 
itself,  as  pursued  by  its  most  gifted  masters,  a  glorious  overthrow  and 
neutralization  of  the  moral  and  religious  doubts  called  out  in  its  shallower 
votaries  by  their  absorption  in  its  more  superficial  phases.  The  scientific 
men  of  the  most  profound  intellectual  power  and  the  most  brilliant  original 
geniua,  the  supremo  heads  of  chemistry,  dynamics  and  mathematics, 
have  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  the  material  creation  modes  of  observa- 
tion and  instiiiments  of  reasoning  before  whose  compelling  eflScacy  the 
whole  frowning  vastitudo  of  the  outer  universe  melts  into  ideal  points  of 
force  and  forms  of  law.     Everything  in  time  and  space  is  reduced  to  mole- 
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cular  vibrations,  regulated  by  the  mental  conceptions  of  numbef,  weight  and 
measure.  The  reasonings  of  such  men  as  Oersted  and  Faraday  on  electri- 
city and  magnetism  ;  of  Sir  William  Thomson  and  Clerk  Maxwell  on 
thermodynamics;  the  theories  of  the  greatest  mathematicians,  grasping  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  with  their  irresistible  calculus,  literally  using 
infinites  as  toys,  creating  imaginary  quantities,  and,  going  through  certain 
operations  with  them,  actually  discovering  new  truths  in  the  solid  domain  of 
reality — ^yield  conceptions  of  order,  beauty  and  sublimity,  and  emotions 
of  wonder,  awe  and  delight,  nowhere  else  surpassed.  They  exalt  the 
spectacle  of  nature  into  a  vision  of  poetic  intelligence,  and  show  the  theoriz- 
ing mind  of  man  to  be  akin  to  the  creating  mind  of  Qod.  Thus,  if  skepti- 
cism as  to  the  deathless  royalty  of  soul  is  bred  in  the  physicist  who  con- 
stantly stoops  with  the  scalpel  and  the  microscope,  it  is  oUset  in  him  who, 
with  as  steady  a  judgment,  soars  to  tlie  contemplation  of  the  ethereal 
medium  with  its  lines  of  force  traversing  immensity  and  vibrating  timelcssly 
along  their  whole  length,  loaded,  for  those  who  can  interpret  them,  with 
tidings  of  all  that  happens.  Instead  of  spirit  being  materialized,  matter 
is  spiritualized  and  nature  transfigured  into  the  ideal  home  of  ideal 
entities.  Dumas,  years  ago,  asserted  that  hydrogen  gas  is  but  an  ethereal- 
ized  metal.  Just  now,  it  is  said,  Pictct  has  succeeded,  under  a  pressure  of 
six  himdred  and  fifty  atmospheres,  in  actually  crystallizing  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  One  has  only  to  read  such  papers  as  those  of  Stallo  on  the  fun- 
damental concepts  of  science  to  learn  that  if  matter  or  mind  is  ever  to  be 
lost,  it  will  not  be  mind. 

But  there  remains  a  more  direct  and  more  important  way  of  correcting 
the  dismal  or  defiant  doubts  of  immortality  caused  by  the  inferior  phases 
of  materialistic  study;  and  that  is,  by  bringing  up  to  a  correspondent  fullness 
and  intensity  the  counter  activity  of  the  idejd  powers.  Let  justice  be  done 
to  the  subject  as  well  as  to  the  object.  Over  against  the  watching  of  clouds 
and  waves,  the  sorting  of  herbs,  the  weighing  of  metals,  the  measuring  of 
quantities,  bring  up  the  exercise  of  the  mind  on  the  treasures  of  qualitative 
substance  in  its  own  proper  sphere  of  reason  and  love  and  faith.  Admire 
the  beautiful,  love  the  good,  obey  the  true,  worship  the  right,  aspire  to  the 
highest,  subordinate  or  sacrifice  everything  base  or  wrong  in  a  generous 
service  of  duty,— and  thus  nourish  a  consciousness  of  those  ontological  rela- 
tions by  which  the  soul  is  rooted  in  the  Godhead,  and  stimulate  that  intui- 
tive efflorescence  of  faith  which  grows  out  of  progressive  fulfillment  and 
which  prophecies  perpetuity  of  fulfillment.  To  say  the  least,  the  subject  is 
as  real  as  the  object,  the  contemplating  faculty  as  valid  as  the  phenomenon  it 
confronts.  The  teachings  of  the  soul  rightly  construed  are  as  authentic  as 
the  teachings  of  nature.  And,  some  day  in  the  future,  a  complete  system 
of  truth  developed  from  the  central  principle  of  the  one  by  the  subjective 
method  will  be  found  to  correspond  perfectly  with  the  complete  system  of 
truth  developed  by  tho  objective  method  from  the  central  principle  of  the 
other.  As  the  objective  scientific  principle  is  the  persistence  of  force,  the 
subjective  scientific  principle  is  the  potential  infinity  of  individual  spirit, 
each  one  tho  equivalent  of  the  all.  What  else  than  this  can  be  the  ulti- 
mate meaning  of  the  primal,  universal,  indestructible  antithesis  or  dual 
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classification  of  being,  the  ego  and  the  non-ego,  self  and  not-self,  the  for- 
mer including  each  individual  in  his  own  apprehension,  the  latter  includ- 
ing all  besides? 

There  is  a  philosophical  authority  which,  for  those  incompetent  to  Judge 
for  themselves,  should  properly  take  the  place  vacated  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authority,  which,  in  our  day,  is  plainly  on  the  wane.  Multitudes  no  longer 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  their  souls  on  tlie  ground  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  or  the  assertion  of  Scripture  or  creed.  Shall  they,  then,  deny  it 
altogether  because  the  materialistic  band  clamor  that  it  is  a  delusion,  and 
they  themselves  see  no  sufficient  evidence  for  it?  There  is  a  more  appro- 
priate alternative.  Many  theories  in  natural  philosophy  have  been  ex- 
ploded by  tlio  proof  of  their  absurdity,  and  the  correct  explanations  are 
accepted  on  trust  by  the  multitudes  incompetent  to  master  their  logical 
and  mathematical  grounds.  Very  few  understand  the  proofs  of  the  chief 
laws  of  nature,  but  the  vast  majority  of  men  implicitly  trust  the  assertions 
of  those  who  do  know  them.  In  like  manner  there  is  a  legitimate  sphere 
for  authority  in  moral  and  religious  beliefs;  only  it  should  be  the  authority 
of  the  competent  and  disinterested.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  very  greatest 
philosophers  who  have  ever  lived,  the  preeminently  imperial  thinkers,— 
such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Aquinas,  Anselm,  Hegel,  and  the  resplendent 
group  of  their  peers, — have  asserted  as  a  necessary  principle  the  real  being 
and  eternal  substantiality  of  the  soul.  Besides  all  the  combinations  of 
matter  that  dissolve,  all  the  x)henomena  tliat  pass,  they  affirm  the  existence 
of  enduring  entities,  individual  spirits,  thinkers  conscious  of  their  thoughts. 
In  central  calm,  far  within  the  struggle  and  vex  of  the  rolling  elements, 
throned  in  its  own  serene  realm  of  law,  lives  the  free,  conscious  soul,  and 
will  live  eternally,  actualizing  its  potentialities.  Nothing  can  disintegrate  it, 
because  it  is  not  an  aggregate  but  a  unity,  not  a  quantitative  moss  of  mat- 
ter, but  a  spaceless  monad  of  power.  It  is  a  closed  circuit  of  thinking 
activity,  impenetrable  to  everything  else.  Spirits  are  the  only  solids,  mat- 
ter being  endlessly  penetrable  and  transmutable. 

AVe  are  all  obliged  to  think  of  ourselves  as  entities,  and  not  as  mere  phe- 
nomenal scries  of  states.  There  must  bo  a  substratum  for  the  affections 
of  consciousness.  All  changes  are  cliangcs  of  something.  It  is  true  there 
is  a  mystery  involved  here  which  no  words  can  make  clear;  yet  the  more 
deeply  one  thinks  and  feels  the  more  intense  will  bo  his  assurance  that 
there  is  something  in  him  which  thinks  and  feels,  or  rather  that  he  himself 
is  a  something  which  thinks  and  feels.  The  best  conception  we  can  get 
of  the  soul  is  that  it  is  a  subject  which  is  its  own  object  and  a  mirror  for 
the  inner  reflection  of  all  other  objects.  God  is  not  an  object,  because  He 
is  the  actualized  infinite  Subject.  His  thoughts  are  concrete  creations,  the 
objective  realities  of  the  universe  phenomenal  and  substantial.  We  are 
actually  finite  subjects,  but  with  a  potential  infinity,  patterned  in  free  cor- 
respondence with  Him.  Our  thoughts  arc  subjective  reflections  of  His, 
modified  by  the  contents  of  our  facultative  constitution  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  our  historic  experience.  What  constitutes  my  soul  is  the  potentiality 
of  all  states  of  consciousness,  actual  and  latent,  past,  present  and  future. 
It  reveals  itself  to  me,  so  to  speak,  in  my  actual  thoughts  and  feelings.    So 
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far  as  these  are  true  and  good,  they  correspond  with  and  represent  the  will 
of  God,  and  must  share  the  fortunes  of  tlie  Divine  Reality  with  which  they 
are  implicitly  joined.  Then  my  soul  cannot  he  annihilated  unless  the  will 
of  Qod  is  80  far  annihilated.  But  God  is  infinite  hcing,  and  tliere  is  noth- 
ing outside  of  or  counter  to  infinite  being  to  destroy  it.  All  evil  is  but  de- 
fect or  negation.  I  am  (>n1y  in  so  far  as  I  am  positive  reality.  Nothing  of 
me,  therefore,  can  ever  perish,  except  my  imperfect ion^*;  and  the  thought 
of  the  pecishing  of  imperfections  is  a  thought  of  joy.  Welcome,  then,  be 
the  approach  of  death  which  shall  cleanse  and  dislimit  me  into  unimprison- 
able  divineness  of  being,  the  crystalline  sphere  of  pure  intelligence  and  im- 
mortality ! 

The  only  real  proof  of  immortality  in  the  sight  of  the  intellect,  is  the 
perception  of  the  necessity  of  self -determining  entities  as  the  causes  and 
grounds  of  the  facts  of  experience.  A  scries  of  states  implies  something 
of  which  they  arc  states.  There  seems  to  be  no  possible  explanation  or 
understanding  of  the  phenomena  which  confront  our  experience  without 
the  conception  of  ultimate  individualities,  indestructible  subject-objects, 
centers  of  spiritual  activity,  monif  tic  selfhoods,  conscious  egocs,  each  of 
which  distinguishes  itself  from  every  other,  and  contrasts  itself  with  the 
All.  Now  it  is  claimed  that  every  thinker  who  reaches  the  maturest  stage 
of  thought  attains  to  this  Insight.  It  is  the  imperial  mark  of  a  certain 
stage  of  knowledge.  Here  the  supreme  thinkers,  sceptred  with  final  per- 
ception of  the  truth  of  their  own  eternity,  sit  at  ease,  enthroned  in  the 
serene  and  lucid  realm  of  law,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  dark  tempest 
of  cavils  and  doubts.  And  there  is  a  larger  company  who  on  easier  terms 
have  attained  the  same  result.  For,  without  this  wearisome  metaphysical 
hewing  of  conclusions  from  the  quarries  of  ontology,  the  good  and  pure, 
who,  in  their  loving  obedience  and  aspiration,  keep  tlie  harmonic  quick- 
ness and  innocence  of  their  intuitions  uninjured,  also  have  an  unshaken 
assurance  that  they  live  in  God  and  shall  share  his  life  forevermore.  The 
mystics  of  every  period  seem  in  feeling  to  have  an  immediate  grasp  of 
all  that  the  greatest  philosophers  have  painfully  conquered  by  speculation. 
These  two  classes  may  claim  to  possess  direct  certitude  of  eternal  life. 
All  others  must  either  attain  to  the  stage  of  development  and  mount  cf 
vision  of  these,  or  receive  the  faith  on  their  authority,  or  else  be  subject 
to  doubt  and  unbelief. 

To  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  on  the  authority  of 
the  wisest  philosophers  and  the  purest  saints,  is  a  legitimate  procedure 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  what  the  human  race  does  in  all  other  provinces 
of  thought  where  it  is  incapable  of  proving  what  its  teachers  have  demon- 
strated, but  can  easily  appreciate  and  make  practical  application  of  the 
truths  they  have  affirmed.  The  great  laws  of  science  in  all  its  domains 
are  scientifically  mastered  by  very  few,  but  their  empirical  rules  are  im- 
plicitly followed  by  the  common  multitude.  One  form  or  receptacle  of 
authority  after  another  may  be  superseded;  but  authority  itself  always 
remains.  And  the  true  course  for  those  to  pursue  who  have  come  to  repu- 
diate the  authority  of  scripture,  or  church  creed,  or  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  as  a  proof  of  the  future  life  of  man.  is  not  at  once  to  abandon  all 
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belief  in  a  future  state,  but  to  accept  the  guidance  of  the  moat  competent 
independent  thinkers  in  place  of  that  of  tbe  most  arbitrary  dogmatists. 
For  unto  all  who  do  not  arrogate  to  themselves  a  transcendent  competency 
to  judge,  the  general  consensus  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
world,  clarified  and  interpreted  by  the  fittest  few,  will  always  be  a  grate- 
ful ground  of  reliance  and  trust.  And  the  verdict  thus  revealed  is  un- 
equivocally in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 

There  can  be  no  changes  independently  of  something  which  is  changed. 
Amidst  all  the  changeable  in  us  which  passes  and  is  forgotten,  there  is 
something  which  stays  and  is  inexpugnable.  It  is  our  identity.  That 
which  appears  in  consciousness  first,  which  recurs  oftencst,  and  which 
persists  longest,  is  the  most  valid  object  of  belief.  And  what  is  that  but  the 
very  consciousness,  or  the  subject  as  its  own  object  ?  Surely,  the  one  in-; 
variable  accompaniment  of  all  the  shifting  states  of  consciousness  is  the 
bare  essential  consciousness  itself:  this  is,  so  to  speak,  the  unitary  vessel 
containing  all  their  varieties.  This  unquestionably  exists  now.  Tlie  bur- 
den of  proof,  then,  as  Bishop  Butler  long  ago  showed,  is  on  tliose  who 
affirm  its  destniction  in  the  article  of  death.  Consciousness  is  purely  im- 
material, as  every  one  who  has  passed  beyond  the  most  ignorant  and  child- 
ish stages  of  thought  must  see.  Merely  because  it  is,  in  our  present 
experience,  associated  in  time  and  space  with  a  material  organism,  there^ 
fore  to  declare  that  itJs  a  dependent  production  of  matter,  or  a  transient 
concomitant  of  the  transient  body,  is  a  gratuitous  assertion  with  not  one 
scintilla  of  evidence. 

Even,  for  the  moment,  admitting  it  to  be  true  that  no  argument  of 
irresistible  cogency  has  yet  been  advanced  to  prove  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  it  is  certain  that  no  proof  has  ever  been  given  of  its 
mortality.  The  very  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  by  any  skeptic  who 
fairly  understands  the  whole  case,  is  that  the  different  arguments,  for  and 
against,  offset  one  another,  and  leave  the  question  in  a  neutral  balance  of 
suspense,  just  where  it  was  before  the  debate  began.  Many  persons  hold 
that  the  counter  reasonings  do  thus  balance  and  annul  one  another.  For 
them  the  problem  remains  to  be  decided  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  the 
logical  disputation  which  has  proved  inadequate  to  its  settlement.  These 
other  grounds  arc  considerations  of  congruity,  probebUity,  the  piofilielic 
preparations  and  demands  of  present  experience.  What  sort  of  a  figure 
would  the  segments  which  we  now  see,  compose,  if  they  were  completed? 
What  in  the  hidden  future  portions  of  our  destiny  would  be  harmonic  and 
complimentary  as  related  with  the  parts  here  experienced?  When  the  other 
modes  of  inquiry  are  abandoned  this  mode  remains.  Its  teachings  are  rich 
and  impressive  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  faculties  and  the 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  love  brought  to  its  consideration.  And  tlius  we 
come  face  to  face  with  the  fifth  and  last  cause  of  the. failing  faith  in 
immortality  confessed  to  characterize  the  present  day. 

That  cause  is  tbe  common  inability  to  realize  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
mind,  and  to  hold  in  the  faith  of  the  feelings,  a  conception  so  vast,  ao 
mysterious,  so  remote  from  the  usual  routine  of  the  selfish  trifles  and 
petty  notions  which  monopolize  the  powers  and  friKer  down  the  facnltica 
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of  the  average  people  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  battle  of  sensualism, 
the  scramble  oyer  material  interests,  the  wearing  absorption  in  the  small 
and  evanescent  struggles  of  social  rivalry,  the  irritated  attention  given  to 
the  ever-thickening  claims  of  external  things,  the  pulverizing  discussions 
of  all  sorts  of  opinions  by  hostile  schools, — are  fatal  to  that  concentrated 
calmness  of  mood,  that  unity  of  passion,  that  serene  amplitude  of  intel- 
lectual and  imaginative  scope,  that  docile  religious  receptiveness  of  soul, 
requisite  for  tlie  fit  contemplation  of  a  doctrine  so  solemn  and  sublime  as 
that  of  immortality.  The  grade  of  thought  and  scale  of  emotion  ordina- 
rily characteristic  of  ordinary  men  are  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  in- 
expressible grandeur  of  themes  like  that  of  the  divine  kinship  and  eternity 
of  the  soul.  The  reason  and  fancy,  before  they  can  be  competent  to  ap- 
preciate such  truths,  must  be  trained  in  the  study  and  worshipful  medita- 
tion of  subjects  of  commensurate  mystery  and  sublimity.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  when  minds  and  hearts  familiar  only  with  houses  and  clothes  and 
food,  the  trivial  gossip  and  vanity  of  the  hour,  are  summoned  to  grasp  the 
idea  of  spiritual  survival  and  an  everlasting  destiny  of  conscious  adventures, 
they  are  overwhelmed  and  helplessly  fail  to  represent  to  themselves  the 
possibility  of  any  such  truth.  This  cause  of  doubt  is  very  prevalent  and 
effective;  for  ever  more  and  more  in  our  age  conscious  attention  is  turned 
away  from  states  within  and  fixed  upon  things  without.  The  natural  con- 
sequence is  that  the  objective  world  is  arrogating  the  first  place  in  con- 
scioasness,  and  the  subjective  world  is  sinking  into  the  secondary  rank. 
Whatever  exalts  the  object  at  the  expense  of  the  subject  tends  to  material- 
ism, unbelief  in  the  separate  being  of  the  spirit.  On  the  other  hand 
whatevtr  gives  the  panoramic  passage  of  subjective  states  in  the  soul 
greater  apparent  vividness  and  tenacity  than  belong  to  outer  phenomena, 
tends  to  produce  faith  in  the  independence  and  immortality  of  the  spirit. 
Hence  it  is  quite  to  be  expected  that  until  our  modem  concentration  on 
objective  toil  and  study  and  amusement  reaches  its  destined  climax  and 
begins  the  return  career  to  subjective  reason  and  feeling,  the  skepticism  of 
the  age  will  increase. 

Meanwhile  the  remedy  for  the  evil  is,  first,  to  perceive  it,  and  then,  to  cul- 
tivate the  kinds  of  experience  calculated  to  neutralize  it.  For  the  logical 
invalidity  and  fallaciousness  of  the  doubts  concerning  immortality,  arising 
from  the  immense  disparity  of  such  a  belief  with  the  mental  habits  of 
ignorant  earthlings  and  social  parasites,  appear  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  others  with  whose  experience  and  thought  the  doctrine  has  no  such 
disparity,  but  for  whose  spiritual  range  and  haunt  it  is  as  natural  to  believe 
it  as  it  is  to  breathe.  And,  in  explaining  the  destiny  of  man,  it  is  legitimate 
to  take  the  most  finished  and  furnished  specimens,  not  the  abortive  ones. 
There  are  grounds  of  knowledge,  domains  of  imagination,  heights  of  nobility, 
familiar  to  the  most  exalted  characters,  pei-fectly  cognate  and  harmonious 
with  the  conception  of  eternal  life,  and  making  the  faith  in  it  fuliy  as 
credible  as  the  transcendent  truths  of  science  and  philosophy  which  have 
been  actually  demonstrated.  Those  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  little 
affairs  of  sense,  in  narrow  bounds  of  time  and  space,  may  well  gasp  in  desr 
pair  and  denial  when  the  bewildering  contents  of  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
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tality  arc  licld  before  them ;  buf  for  all  who  have  mastered  what  science 
reveals  of  the  objective  world  of  nature,  and  what  literature  records  of  the 
subjective  world  of  soul,  both  these  spheres  furnish  ample  illustrative  ex- 
amples and  data  to  make  the  faith  in  every  .way  congruous  with  what  else 
they  know,  and  as  easy  as  it  is  pleasing  to  receive.  Assuredly  the  belief 
resulting  in  this  latter  class  from  their  positive  perception  and  cor- 
respondent desire  and  persuasion,  are,  on  every  ground  of  reason  or  moral 
fitness,  more  tlian  a  coimterbalance  for  the  unbelief  resulting  in  the  former 
class  from  their  negative  experience  and  incompetency.  If  we  sought  to 
estimate  the  possibility  and  destined  fulfillment  of  human  nature  when  all 
its  conditions  shall  have  been  perfected,  should  we  choose  for  the  basis  of 
our  judgment  the  incapacity  of  the  lower  specimens  of  man?  or  the 
capacity  of  the  higher?  After  considering  the  chief  achievements  of 
human  genius,  the  mysterious  powers  of  the  human  soul  now,  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  does  not  seem  too  great  and  wonderful  for  belief;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  appears  the  coherent  complement  of  the  facts  of  the 
present 

Nothing  can  be  more  marvelous  or  imply  greater  glory  for  the  destiny  of 
the  individual  being  than  the  fact  that  each  consciousness  is  to  itself  the 
antithetical  equivalent  or  balance  of  the  totality  of  being  beside;  since  the 
whole  universe,  all  other  beings,  God  himself,  are  known  to  the  individual 
consciousness  only  as  revealed  in  itself  through  its  personal  faculties.  The 
slightest  change  in  the  subject  is  reported  by  a  correspondent  change  In  ob- 
jects. Heighten  the  internal  activities  of  the  soul  to  a  certain  pitch,  and  the 
convictions  tlicy  engender  will  be  so  intense,  and  the  experience  so  absorb- 
ing, as  irresistibly  to  sweep  away  all  opposing  doubts  and  fill  evcrjittcraving 
with  the  triumphant  fiood  of  life.  What  oven^^'helming  revelations  of  the 
providence  of  God  and  eternal  life,  crowding  the  cosmos  at  every  point 
with  the  workings  of  poetic  justice,  may  thus  be  made  to  prepared  spirits, 
only  those  who  receive  them  know.  Paul  said  he  was  caught  i.p  into  the 
third  heaven  and  heard  unspeakable  words.  It  is  to  be  believed  that  such 
visions,  while  often  illusory,  are  sometimes  genuine.  A  test  to  discrimi- 
nate the  spurious  and  the  authentic  will  one  day  be  secured.  Meanwhile 
it  is  either  a  faithless  faintheartedness  or  a  vulgar  arrogance  to  omit  from 
the  data  of  our  expected  fate  those  thoughts,  which,  though  beyond  the 
reaches  of  our  souls,  nevertheless  irresistibly  allure  our  attention  and  en- 
chain our  affection ;  ideas  belonging  to  our  nature,  though  transcending  our 
experience,  and,  while  surpassing  our  faculties,  still  attracting  us  to  our 
destiny.  What  are  presentiments  but  divine  wings  of  the  spirit  fluttering 
toward  our  unseen  goal? 

Again,  the  great  metaphysicians,  who  have  elaborated  the  idealistic  phil- 
osophy in  so  many  forms,  exhibit  the  mind  of  man  to  us  as  superior  to  the 
cosmic  spectacle  it  contemplates  projected  in  immensity.  They  portray  the 
material  creation  as  a  phantasmal  show  of  mind,  a  phenomenal  process  and 
aspect  of  spirit,  indissoluble  centers  of  consciousness  alone  having  .sol  id 
verity  and  stay,  while  matter  and  force  and  timet  and  places  whirl  and 
pass,  combine  and  dissolve. 

Likewise  the  mathematicians,  with  their  mighty  calculus,  translate  all 
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quantities  and  qualities,  all  objects  and  operations,  into\iumerical  symbols, 
and  with  these  intellectual  toys  play  the  same  miraculous  tricks  that  the 
Creator  himself^  plays  with  the  originals.  They  symbolize  purely  imaginary 
quantities,  bring  them  into  relations  and  pass  them  through  certain  opera- 
tions, and  thereby  discover  truths  which  are  found  to  have  permanent  ob- 
jective validity.  It  demonstrates,  as  said  before,  that  the  filial  mind  which 
thus  wanders  in  thought  through  the  house  of  the  Father,  and,  everywhere 
making  itself  familiarly  at  home,  disports  among  His  treasures,  is  of  the 
same  type  with  the  parental  lAind. 

And  now,  still  farther,  that  the  cultivators  of  physical  science  are  push- 
ing their  discoveries  and  their  theories  to  ultimates,  wc  begin  to  see  the 
adamantine  structure  of  nuiterial  nature  melting  into  a  system  of  ideal 
equivalents,  vaporizing  into  an  undulatory  ether,  vanishing  before  our  mi- 
croscopes in  immaterial  bases  of  thought,  reason,  law  and  will.  The  gases 
have  just  been  first  liquified  and  then  actually  solidified,  confirming  the 
speculative  announcement  long  before  made  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are 
metals  volatilized.  Many  valuable  and  strange  discoveries  have  been 
reached  in  physical  science  by  following  prophetic  declarations  made 
a  priori  on  grounds  of  pure  reason.  The  same  proofs  of  intellectual  design 
and  purpose  are  discerned  in  the  order  of  atomic  combination,  in  the  beauty 
of  crystals  and  dewdrops  and  snowflakes,  in  the  perfect  geometrical  sym- 
metry of  minerals  and  flowers,  and  in  the  same  spiral  adjustment  of  the 
leaves  on  a  tree  and  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  in  the  sky, — as  in  the  artistic 
works  of  man.  Intellect  and  will  are  as  much  shown  in  the  production  of  a 
I>alm-tree  as  they  arc  in  the  production  of  a  poem  And  so,  before  the 
gaze  of  the  accomplished  and  devout  scientist,  matter  is  translated  into 
terms  of  mind,  rather  than  the  reverse,  and  the  whole  cosmos  is  trans- 
muted into  a  divine  laboratory  of  ideal  powers,  a  divine  gallery  of  ideal 
pictures,  a  divine  theater  for  the  eternal  adventures  of  conscious  spirits. 

In  mental  conception  man  deals  with  mathematical  infinites  as  easily  as 
with  the  pettiest  objects,  dilates  a  point  to  the  universe  and  shrinks  the 
universe  to  a  point,  condenses  eternity  into  a  moment  or  stretches  a  mo- 
ment to  eternity.  It  has  been  shown  tliat  if  correspondent  diminution  or 
enlargement  in  the  faculties  of  sense  and  Intelligence  and  in  all  the  forces 
concerned  were  made,  the  whole  stellar  system  and  its  contents  might  be 
dwarfed  into  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  sand,  or  so  niagnifiixl  that  each  grain 
would  fill  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  whole,  and  no  one  would  per- 
ceive any  change  whatever  in  the  scale.  In  reply  to  the  statement  that 
nothing  can  act  where  it  is  not,  it  has  been  proved  that  every  atom  is  vir- 
tually omnipresent  It  takcj  the  entire  universe  to  constitute  an  atom, 
since  the  forces  centered  in  each  atom  are  connected  with  the  whole  by  the 
insunderablc  continuity  of  all  the  laws  of  being.  The  science  of  molecular 
physics  as  expounded  by  its  latest  masters  is  not  less  astounding  than  the 
wildest  soarings  of  transcendental  metaphysics.  For  instance,  it  is  proved 
that  if  there  be  ultimate  atoms  their  size  must  be  so  small  that  it  would 
require  at  least  five  hundred  millions  of  them  to  an  inch  in  Icn^h. 
In  a  cubic  inch  of  hydrogen  gas,  then,  for  example,  there  are  125,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000.000,000— one    hundred    and    twenty-five   septillioji»^ 
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of  atoms,  moving  Vith  the  inconceivable  velocity  that  is  implied  by  their 
making  thousands  of  millions  of  changes  of  direction  every  second.  The 
view  of  the  dynamic  structure  of  the  universe  opened  in  this  direction  is 
as  appalling  as  that  unveiled  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the  largest  exten- 
sion of  the  nebular  hypothesis.  He  who  can  gaze  hero  with  steady  reaaon 
need  not  be  staggered  by  the  sublimest  doctrine  of  religion.  Amazed  at  the 
spectacle  of  creative  power  and  wisdom,  equally  amazed  at  the  discovering 
faculty  of  man,  we  feci  it  to  be  incredible  that  he  should  have  been  made 
capable  of  such  thoughts  only  to  be  anniliilated  after  a  brief  tantalization. 
Confronting  the  immeasurable  wilderness  of  divine  glory,  strewn  all 
through  with  prizes  before  which  his  soul  burns  with  the  unconsumable 
fire  of  a  god-like  ambition,  man  lifts  his  eye  to  worship  and  reaches  oat 
his  hand  to  receive.  Is  ho  merely  taunted  with  the  starry  sky,  and  mocked 
with  an  infinite  illusion  of  progress,  suddenly  barred  with  endless  night  and 
oblivion?  Behold  him  emerging  out  of  nothingness,  mastering  his  self- 
conscious  identity,  climbing  over  the  rounds  of  symbolic  experience  and 
language  through  the  heights  of  knowledge  and  love.  Strange,  helpless, 
sublime  prince  of  the  universe,  beggar  of  God,  when  he  has  attained 
the  summit  of  Illimitable  perception,  holding  immortal  joys  in  full  pros- 
pect, shall  he  be  dashed  back  into  nonentity?  Is  it  not  fitter  that  he  be 
welcomed  by  triumphant  initiation  into  the  family  of  the  deathless 
Father? 

Think  of  the  advancement  man  has  made  since  the  time  when  he  was  a 
cannibal  cave-dweller,  shivering  out  of  the  glacial  epoch,  and  contending 
with  wild  beasts  for  a  foothold  on  the  earth,  till  now  that  he  enjoys  the 
idealism  of  Berkeley,  wields  the  quaternions  of  Hamilton,  uses  the  light- 
nings for  his  red-sandaled  messengers,  holds  his  spectroscope  to  a  star  and 
tells  what  elements  compose  it,  or  to  an  outskirting  nebula  and  declares 
it  a  mass  of  incandescent  hydrogen.  From  such  a  background  of  accom- 
plished fact  he  seems  really  to  have  a  right  to  peer  forth  into  the  un- 
bounded future  and  promise  himself  an  unbounded  destiny.  The  repeti- 
tion of  such  a  progress,  nay  much  less,  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  imag- 
ined would  raise  the  curtains  from  unsuspected  secrets,  bring  the  family  of 
intelligences  scattered  over  all  worlds  into  conscious  communication,  and 
accomplish  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  creation  travailing  and  groaning 
together  unto  this  day  for  the  redemption  of  the  creature,  What  a  splen- 
did, almost  incredible  task  man  has  already  achieved  in  disentangling  the 
apparent  astronomic  motions  and  converting  them  into  the  real  ones.  How 
immensely  sublimer  and  more  complex  is  the  position  of  man  on  this 
planet  than  it  seemed  to  the  primitive  savage,  who  knew  only  what 
his  crude  senses  taught  him,  although,  all  the  while,  the  moon  was  circling 
about  him  twenty-five  hundred  miles  an  hour,  and  he  was  whirling  with 
the  revolving  earth  a  thousand  miles  an  hour,  and  spinning  around  the 
sun  over  thirty  thousand  miles  an  hour,  and  swooping  with  the  whole 
solar  system  through  the  blue  void  with  a  still  swifter  gyre  in  a  yet  vaster 
cycle!  This  is  demonstrated  physical  fact  Its  ham.onic  correlate  in  the 
spiritual  sphere  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  lease  of  eternal  existence  for 
the  soul  which  sees  endless  invitations  ahead,  and  exults  at  the  prospect  of 
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an  eternal  pursuit  of  them,  its  reason  and  affection  affiliated  with  those  of 
the  whole  divine  household  of  immortals.  Two  or  three  generations  ago* 
it  would  have  been  more  inconceivable  that  men  a  hundred  miles  apart 
could  audibly  converse  together,  as  they  now  do  by  means  of  the  tele- 
phone, than  it  is  at  this  day  to  believe  that  communication  may  at  some 
future  time  be  opened  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sirius  through  the  vibrations  of  the  ethereal  medium. 

Futhermore,  the  idea  of  the  infinite  Qod,  in  possession  of  which  man 
finds  himself,  is  a  warrant  for  his  immortality.'  There  cannot  be  more  in 
an  effect  than  was  in  its  cause,  though  there  may  bo  less.  We  perceive 
intelligence,  orderly  purpose,  as  well  as  power,  in  nature.  We  find  in 
ourselves  all  the  explicit  attributes  and  treasures  of  consciousness. 
Reasoning  back  by  indubitable  steps  we  come  to  an  uncaused,  unlimited, 
infinite  Being,  the  underivcd  and  eternal  source  of  all  that  is.  This  idea  in 
our  minds  of  a  Being  of  absolute  perfection,  whose  boundless  conscious- 
ness as  being  necessarily  indivisible  must  be  totally  present  at  every  point 
of  infinitude,  is  the  charter  of  our  own  divine  nature  and  heirship.  For  we 
can  become,  even  here,  friends  and  companions  of  this  omnipresent  One, 
of  whose  essence  and  attributes  everything  below  is  but  a  defective  tran- 
script or  dimmed  revelation.  This  idea  of  Himself  is  the  gift  of  God  to 
us.  To  suppose  that  we  are  capable  of  originating  it  implies  a  greater 
miracle  than  the  one  it  seeks  to  account  for,  and  really  puts  ourselves  in 
the  place  of  God.  Can  we  imagine  that  we  are  the  creators  of 
God  ?  If  the  absolute  noumenal  Power  beyond  all  phenomena  be  un- 
knowable, it  cannot  contain  less,  but  must  contain  more  than  all  the 
attributes  of  the  material  and  spiritual  creation  which  has  proceeded 
thence.  The  noblest  and  best  spirits  of  all  lands  and  ages  have  walked  in 
full  fellowship  with  this  Being,  seeking  supremely  to  8er\'e  and  love  Him 
in  the  subjection  of  self-will  and  in  the  doing  of  good.  Many  a  nameless 
saint,  in  a  pure  consecration,  has  heroically  thought  and  suffered  and 
aspired,  worn  out  life  in  slow  tolls  or  offere<l  it  up  in  sharp  sacrifice,  for  the 
good  of  fellow-creatures,  as  a  tribute  to  God,  and  exhaled  the  last  breath 
in  a  pniyer  of  love  and  trust.  Such  faithful  servants  and  comrades  must 
be  dear  to  the  Infinite  Spirit,  and  it  is  natural  to  believe  that  lie  will  keep 
them  with  Him  forever.  When  Christ,  in  self-sacrificing  love,  submitted 
to  death  on  the  cross,  saying,  "Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit,**  he  who  can  believe  that  the  magnanimous  sufferer  was  disap- 
pointed, blotted  out  and  extinguished,  thus  reveals  the  grade  of  his  own 
insight,  but  does  not  refute  tlie  greater  hope  of  nobler  seers.  It  seems  as 
if  the  idea  of  God,  with  loving  faith  and  obedience  to  its  requirements, 
planted  i:i  a  soul  which  had  not  inherited  immortality  would  straightway 
begin  to  develop  it  there.  The  atmosphere  of  eternity  alone  befits  a  nature 
which  feels  itself  living  in  the  companionship  of  God.  Everything  subject 
to  decay  cowers  into  oblivion  from  before  the  idea  of  tliat  august,  incor- 
ruptible presence.  The  fear  of  death  is  but  the  recoil  of  the  immortal  from 
mortality.  When  man  voluntarily  taces  death  without  fear,  even  courting 
martyrdom  with  a  radiant  joy.  it  is  because  there  is  in  him,  deeper  than 
consciousneas,  a  mystic  knowledge  that  he  is  essentially  eternal  and  cannot 
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perish.  He  who  freely  sacrifices  anything  thereby  proves  himself  superior 
to  that  which  he  sacrifices.  Man  freely  sacrifices  his  life.  Therefore  he 
is  immortal. 

The  ancient  Semitic  philosopher  and  poet  who  wrote  the  book  of  Job, 
brooding  on  the  strange  problem  of  life  and  death,  murmured,  **Mau 
giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?  *'  With  each  successive  generation, 
for  many  ages,  countless  millions  have  dissolved  and  vanished  intf)  the 
vast,  dumb  mystery.  Now,  the  spectator,  remembering  all  this,  stands  be- 
neath the  dome  of  midnight,  imploringly  breathes  the  mystic  sigh,  "  Man 
giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he?"  The  only  response  is  the  same 
dread  silence  still  maintained  as  of  old.  And,  in  a  moment  more,  he  who 
breathed  the  wondering  inquiry  is  himself  gone.  Whither  ?  Into  the 
vacant  dark  of  nothingness?  Into  the  transparent  sphere  of  perfect  intel- 
ligence? Tlie  sublimity  of  the  demand  seems  to  ally  the  finite  questioner 
with  the  infinite  Creator;  and,  with  a  presentiment  of  marvelous  joy,  we 
look  beyond  the  ignorant  veil  at  the  close  of  car^h,  and  hold  that  eternity 
itself  will  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  soul,  whose  career  shall  be 
kept  from  stagnation  by  constant  interspersals  of  death  and  birth,  refresh- 
ing disembodiments  from  worn-out  forms  imd  reincarnations  in  new. 

If  this  life  on  the  earth,  where  man  feels  himself  a  stranger,  be  his  all, 
how  superfluously  he  is  equipped  with  foresights  and  longings  that  outrun 
every  conceivable  limit  1  Why  is  he  gifted  with  powers  of  reason  and  de- 
mands of  love  so  far  beyond  his  conditions  ?  If  there  be  no  future  for 
him,  why  is  he  tortured  with  the  inspiring  idea  of  the  eternal  pursuit  of 
the  still  flying  goal  of  perfection  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  hero  and  the 
martyr  and  the  saint,  whoso  experience  is  laden  with  painful  sacrifices  for 
humanity,  are  mistaken?  and  that  the  slattern  and  the  voluptuary  and  the 
sluggard,  whose  course  is  one  of  base  self-indulgence,  are  correct  ?  Is  it 
credible  that,  with  no  justifying  explanation  hereafter,  it  should  be 
ordained  that  the  more  gifted  and  disinterested  a  man  is  the  more  he  shall 
uselessly  suffer,  from  his  sympathetic  carriage  of  the  greater  share  in  the 
sin  and  sorrow  of  all  his  race  ?  No,  far  back  in  the  past  there  has  l)cen 
some  dark  mystery  which  yet  flings  its  dense  shadows  over  our  history 
here;  and  in  the  obsciu'ity  wo  cannot  read  its  solution.  But  there  is  a 
solution.  And  when  iu  some  blessed  age  to  come  mankind  shall  outgrow 
their  discords  and  be  reconciled,  so  that  their  divinest  living  member  can 
become  the  focalizing  center  of  their  collective  inspiration,  through  him 
the  truth  will  be  revealed.  The  most  inspired  individual  can  only  in  a 
degree  anticipate  his  age.  At  a  certain  distance  he  is  tethered  by  his  con- 
nections with  the  race.  They  must  be  near  the  goal  before  he  can  deliver 
the  final  message.  Inspiration  and  revelation  are  as  real  as  the  sensuous 
method  of  outer  knowledge.  Spirit  or  consciousness,  as  that  which  is 
its  own  evidence,  has  a  more  than  mathematic  validity.  Wlion  men 
purely  love  one  another,  and,  with  supreme  loyalty,  seek  truth,  iipiorance 
and  delusion  will  melt  away  before  the  encroaching  illuminnliou  from 
God,  and  the  dominion  of  death  will  be  abolished. 

That  the  human  mind  shall  be  the  victim  of  death  is  incongruous  with 
Its  rank.     The  atheistic  scientist  who  imagines  that  the  energy  of  the 
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stellar  creation  is  gradually  dissipating,  so  that  the  whole  scheme  must  at 
last  perish;  and  who  sees  the  soul,  then,  like  a  belated  butterfly,  fall  frozen 
on  the  bounriary  of  a  dead  universe,  refutes  his  own  dismal  creed  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  power  shown  in  thinking  it.  The  might  of  love,  the 
faculty  of  thought,  the  instinct  of  curiosity,  are  insatiable;  and  that 
which  remains  wooing  them  to  grasp  it,  is  infinite.  And,  after  all  is  said,  it 
seems  certain  that  we  are  either  disccrpted  emanations  and  avatars  of  God 
suffering  transient  incarnations  for  a  purpose,  and  then  to  be  resumed. 
Immortal  in  his  immortality;  or  else  we  are  separate  and  inherent  entities, 
immortal  in  ourselves.  The  former  faith  ought  to  satisfy  the  proudest 
ambition.  The  latter  faith  yields  every  motive  for  contentment  and 
aspiring  obedience.  Man,  forever  feeding  on  the  unknown,  is  the  mys- 
terious guest  of  God  in  the  universe.  We  cannot  believe  that,  the 
hospitality  of  the  infinite  Housekeeper  becoming  exhausted,  He  will 
ever  blow  out  the  lights  and  quench  the  guests. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TRANSIENT  AND  THE  PERMANENT  IN  THE  DESTINY  OP  MAN. 

A  COMPANION  of  Solomon  once  said  to  him,  **  Give  me,  O  king  of  wis- 
dom, a  maxim  equally  applicable  on  all  occasions,  that  I  may  fortify 
myself  with  it  against  the  caprices  of  fortune."  Solomon  reflected  a 
moment,  then  gave  him,  in  these  words,  the  maxim  he  sought :  "  This,  too, 
shall  pass  away."  The  courtier  at  first  felt  disappointed,  but,  medi- 
tating awhile,  perceived  the  pertinent  and  profound  meaning  hidden  in 
the  transparent  simplicity  of  the  words.  Are  you  afflicted?  Be  not 
despondent  or  rash,  This,  too,  shall  pass  away.  Arc  you  blessed?  Be  not 
elated  or  careless.  This  too  shall  pass  away.  Are  you  in  danger?  in  tempta- 
tion? in  glory?  Still,  for  your  proper  guidance,  in  relation  to  each  one, 
remember;  This  too  shall  pnss  away.  And  so  on,  under  ever}'  diversity  of 
situation  in  which  man  can  be  placed.  Whatever  restraint,  whatever  en- 
couragement, whatever  consolation  he  needs,  it  is  all  contained  in  the  pro- 
found thought.  This  too  shall  pass  away. 

This  maxim  for  all  times  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  corresponding 
maxim  for  all  persons.  There  is  a  truth  constaiUly  suited  for  the  variety 
of  immortal  souls,  as  the  foregoing  one  is  for  the  variety  of  temporal 
changes.     Let  us  see  what  that  truth  is  and  set  it  in  a  fitting  aphorism. 

The  desires  of  the  human  soul  are  boundless.  Nothing  can  satisfy  its 
wishes  by  fulfilling  them  and  circumscribing  there  a  fixed  limit.  It  would 
devour  the  whole  creation,  and  hungrily  cry  for  more.  Whatever  extension 
of  power  or  fruition  it  can  conceive,  it  wants  for  its  own,  and  frets  if  de- 
prived of  it    Now,  if  the  spirit  of  the  Creator  is  in  the  creature,  this  11- 
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limitablc  passion  of  acquisition  cannot  be  a  mere  mockery.  It  must  be  a 
hint  of  the  will  of  Qod  and  of  the  destiny  of  his  child  in  whom  lie  has  im- 
planted it.  It  is  prophetic  of  something  awaiting  fulfillment.  But  wliat 
is  the  prophecy,  and  how  is  it  to  be  fulfilled?  The  answer  to  this  ques> 
tion  will  give  us  that  maxim  of  eternal  humanity  which  accords  with  the 
maxim  of  transient  fortune.  And  thus  it  reads:  Over  all  the  tilings  for 
which  men  struggle  with  each  other,  there  is  one  thing,  out  of  the  spliere 
of  struggle,  which  indivisibly  belongs  to  every  man,  and  that  one  thing 
is  the  whole  universe!  Be  not  baffled  by  the  appearance  of  transcendental 
mysticism  in  this  maxim,  as  the  ancient  inquirer  was  by  the  appearance  of 
commonplace  in  his,  but  seek  its  significance. 

A  son  is  an  heir  of  his  fatlier.  All  men  are  sons  of  God,  though  only  a 
few,  and  that  in  varying  degree,  arc  distinctly  conscious  as  yet  of  their 
sonship.  But,  despite  their  ignorance,  all  are  tending,  more  or  less 
swiftly,  toward  the  goal  of  their  nature  and  inheritance. 

There  are  exclusive  prizes  which  men  can  monopolize :  and  they  fight 
with  one  another  for  these,  because  the  more  some  have  the  hrss  others  can 
obtain.  There  are  also  inclusive  prizes,  or  modes  of  holding  and  enjoying 
property  which  do  not  interfere  with  universal  participation,  with  univer- 
sal, undivided  ownership.  In  these  no  one  need  have  any  the  less  because 
every  one  has  all.  This  is  the  region  of  reason,  imagination,  affection,  the 
empire  of  the  soul.  The  more  one  knows  of  mathematical  truth,  poetic 
beauty  or  moral  good,  the  easier  it  is,  not  the  harder,  for  others  to  know 
and  enjoy  as  much  or  more.  In  this  divine  domain  no  monopoly  or  con- 
flict is  possible,  because  the  outward  moving  fence  of  each  consciousness, 
retreating  and  vanishing  before  its  conquests  of  experience,  is  a  vacuum 
with  respect  to  that  of  every  other.  They  overlap  and  penetrate  one  an- 
other as  if  they  were  mutually  nonexistent.  For  example,  the  pleasure 
any  one  takes  in  a  picture,  or  in  a  play,  docs  not  lessen  tiie  pleasure  which 
remains  for  the  other  spectators;  but,  on  the  contrary,  adds  to  it  if  they 
have  sympathy. 

Now,  the  all-inclusive  prize  of  desire,  the  very  secret  of  the  Godhead — 
namely,  the  power  of  taking  a  full  pure  joy  in  every  form  of  being,  in 
every  substance  and  phenomenon  of  tlie  creation — is  forever  wooing  eveiy 
soul ;  and  every  soul,  in  proportion  to  its  advancement,  is  forever  embrac- 
ing it  just  as  freely  as  if  no  other  soul  existed,  yet  has  the  zest  of  its  enjoy- 
ments endlessly  varied  and  heightened  by  mutual  contemplations  and  re- 
flections of  those  of  all  the  rest.  Such  is  the  superiority  of  the  disinter- 
ested spirit  over  the  selfish  fiesh,  of  the  inner  world  over  the  outer  world, 
of  good  over  evii. 

Mental  ownership  is  sympathetic  and  universal,  physical  appropriation 
antagonistic  and  individual.  We  hate  and  oppose  our  fellows  that  with 
hand  and  foot  we  may  monopolize  some  wretched  grains  of  good,  while  God 
is  inviting  ever}'  one  of  us  with  our  mind  and  heart  to  accept  as  fast  as  we 
can  his  whole  undivided  infinitude  of  good.  The  universe  is  the  house  of 
the  Father;  the  true  spirit  of  the  family  is  disinterested,  and  consequently 
every  child  is  heir  of  the  whole — even  as  the  apostle  Paul  said,  Joint-heir 
with  Christ     Register,  then,  deeply  in  memory,  side  by  side  with  the 
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Ufitoric  maxim  for  all  times.  This  too  shall  pass  away!  the  religious  maxim 
for  all  souls.  Over  those  things  for  which  men  struggle  with  each  other, 
there  is  one  thmg,  out  of  the  sphere  of  struggle,  which  belongs  indivisibly 
to  every  man,  and  that  one  thing  is  the  whole  universe!  Then,  should 
you  ever  feel  vexed  or  disheartened  by  the  irritations  and  failures  you 
meet  in  your  journey  through  the  evanescent  masquerade  of  this  world, 
pause  and  say  to  yourself.  Is  it  worthy  of  me,  while  the  entire  realm  of 
existence  asks  me  to  appropriate  it  in  ever-expansive  possession,  to  be 
angry  or  sad  because  some  infinitesimal  speck  of  it  does  not  grant  me  as 
much  of  itself  as  I  crave? 

The  more  things  wc  love  the  richer  we  are.  The  fewer  things  we  care  for 
the  freer  w^e  arc.  O  blessed  wealth  and  wretched  freedom,  how  shall  we 
perfect  and  reconcile  them?  This  is  the  secret:  If  we  love  the  divine  and 
eternal  in  everything,  and  care  not  for  the  limiting  and  perishable  evil  con- 
nected with  it,  then  we  shall  at  once  be  both  rich  and  free.  The  former 
practice  educates  our  powers;  the  latter  emancipates  them.  The  true  use 
of  renunciation  is  as  a  means  for  larger  fulfillment.  Detach  from  lower 
and  lesser  objects  in  order  to  attach  to  higher  and  greater  ones.  Be  always 
ready  to  renounce  the  meaner  at  the  invitation  of  tlie  nobler.  The  soul, 
like  a  grand  frigate,  may  be  loosely  tied  by  a  thousand  separate  strings, 
but  should  be  held  firm  by  one  cable.  Our  relations  to  fellow-creatures 
are  those  threads;  our  supreme  relation  to  God,  that  cable.  Those  are  the 
gossamer  of  time;  this  the  adamant  of  eternity. 

The  lame  man  cries,  O,  that  I  could  walk  I  He  who  can  walk  says,  O, 
that  I  could  fiyi  If  he  could  soar,  ho  would  sigh,  O,  that  I  were  omni- 
present, and  therefore  had  no  need  to  move!  The  end  of  one  wish  is  but 
the  beginning  of  another;  and  the  craving  of  every  human  soul,  let  loose 
in  sincere  expression,  is  absolutely  illimitable.  It  always  comes,  in  the  last 
analysis,  to  this;  every  one  really  longs  to  be  God.  Therefore,  unless  the 
rational  creation  is  mendacious,  to  be  deified,  is,  in  some  mystical  but  true 
sense,  the  final  destiny  of  all  souls.  Every  one,  in  its  consciousness  fully 
developed  and  harmonized,  shall  become  a  focus  of  universal  being,  a  finite 
reflex  of  God,  the  infinite  God  himself  remaining  eternally  the  same  unes- 
capable  and  incomprehensible  mystery  as  ever. 

There  arc,  therefore,  two  supreme  maxims  for  souls  conditioned  in  time 
and  space  but  destined  for  eternity  and  infinity — a  maxim  of  comfort  for 
those  who  suffer,  and  a  maxim  of  impulse  for  those  who  aspire.  The  one, 
to  be  used  in  view  of  every  fear,  every  evil  or  limit.  This,  too,  shall  pass 
away !  The  other,  to  be  used  in  view  of  every  insatiable  desire.  Over  all 
those  things  for  which  men  struggle  with  each  other,  there  is  one  thing,  out 
of  the  sphere  of  struggle,  which  indivisibly  belongs  to  every  man,  and  that 
one  thing  is  the  whole  universe! 

Nothing  but  the  Absolute  Good  is  everlasting:  and  that  must  belong  to 
nil  who,  being  essential  personalities,  are  superior  to  death.  Blessed, 
blessed,  then,  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  God ;  for,  by  a  real  tran- 
jtubstantiation  assimilating  Him,  they  shall  as  divinely  live  forevermore. 
They  shall  cease  to  say  any  more  of  anything.  This,  too,  shall  pass  away! 
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because  the  infinite  God  shall  have  said  to  each  of  them.  Son,  tlioa  art 
ever  "with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine  1 

If  the  view  above  marked  out,  a  view  in  many  respects  so  sublime  and 
satisfactor}%  a  view  "which  goes  so  far  to  explain  the  mysteries,  reconcile 
the  contradictions,  and  transfigure  the  evils  of  our  transient  life  and  lot 
below — be  not  true,  it  must  either  be  because  some  other  liighcr  and  hettcr 
view  is  the  truth — in  which  case  we  certainly  ought  to  be  contented— or 
else  the  creative  and  providential  plan  of  God  is  inferior  to  the  thought 
of  one  of  his  creatures.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  suppose  that  a  specu- 
lative theory  of  my  brain  can  transcend  in  harmony  and  beneficence  the  de- 
sign of  tlie  infinite  God.  Could  it  do  so,  then,  in  reality,  I  should  be  a 
higher  being  than  He.  I  should  veritably  have  dethroned  Him  and  vaulted 
into  his  place.  Is  not  that  a  pitch  of  impiety  and  absurdity  too  great  even 
for  the  pride  of  an  insurgent  atom  of  criticising  assumption,  set,  bafiled  at 
every  point,  amidst  the  awful  immensity  of  existence?  Here,  then,  is 
rest.  Either  our  highest  view  is  the  truth,  or  the  tiuth  is  higher  and  better 
than  that.  For  to  think  that  his  thought  is  superior  to  the  purpose  of  God, 
thus  making  himself  the  real  God,  is  too  much  for  the  extrcmest  human 
egotist  within  the  limits  of  sanity. 

Therefore,  until  a  better  theory  is  propounded,  we  shall  hold  that  the 
destiny  of  the  soul  is  to  become,  through  the  progressive  actualization  of 
its  potential  consciousness,  a  free  thinking  center  of  the  universe,  an  in- 
finitesmal  mirror  of  God.  The  adventures  of  the  different  souls,  full  of 
inexhaustible  curiosity  and  relish  in  the  mutually  revealing  contacts  of 
their  degrees  of  development  and  originalities  of  personal  character  and 
treasure,  constitutes  the  endless  drama  of  spiritual  existence  within  the 
phenomenal  theater  of  the  material  creation.  And  still  the  infinite  One 
serenely  smiles  on  the  troubled  play  of  the  eternal  Many ;  because  the  psyco- 
logical  kaleidoscope  of  their  experience  is  a  continuous  improvisation  of 
justice,  weaving  the  fate  of  Each  with  the  fates  of  All,  and  transfusing 
the  monotonous  unity  of  the  Same  with  the  zestful  variety  of  the  Other. 
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Cherokee  ideas  of  the  creation  of  man,  212. 

reason  for  death,  211. 
Children,  resemblance  to  parents,  16. 
none  in  pagan  heavens,  391. 
Chinese  offerings  to  the  dead,  82. 
Christ,  aim  of  his  death.  309. 
ascension  of,  210. 
continually  tanght  the  doctrine  of  ftitnre 

life,  339. 
Jewish  phraseology,  how  used  by,  317. 
Jewish  sects  during  the  time  of,  162. 
mission  of;  according  to  Paul,  272,  276, 282. 
Peter's  belief  concerning  the  death  of;  220. 
potency  of  resurrection  o^  390. 
propitiation  fbr  sin,  310. 
resurrection  of.  346. 
teachings  of,  389. 
Christ's  teacliings  in  regard  to  future  punishment, 
832. 

words  regarding  future  destiny  of  soul, 
339. 
Christian  and  Brahmanic  doctrines,  69. 
belief,  chan;^  in.  4S9. 
salvation  considered,  563. 
Chriattanity  and  Judaism  compared,  241. 
influence  of;  392. 

triumph  o^  in  regard  to  future  lifS>^ 
893. 
Christians  and  Saracens,  battles  between,  200. 

doctrines  held  by  different  bodies  o^ 

406. 
early  belief  of,  139. 
Persians  and  Jews,  belief  of,  173. 
Church  of  En^nd,  exposition  of  the  Creed  by, 

221. 
Christ's  blood,  bow  regarded  by  Catholics,  66A. 
conception  of  the  Universe,  S16. 
definition  of  his  own  mission,  341. 
identity  with  Ood,  303. 
mission  considered,  231. 

result  of;  382. 
mode  of  awakening  men,  341. 
predictions  not  understood,  349. 
resurrection.  Mew  Testament  writers  caa, 

847. 
second  coming,  238. 
sufferings,  meaning  of;  369. 
teachings  concerning  ftiture  lifSp,  316. 
Chrysippus,  ideas  of  fbture  life  held  by,  192. 
Chrysostom,  378. 

comments  o^  236. 
doubts  of,  449. 

writings  of,  on  resurrection,  492. 
Cicero,  quotation  from,  471. 
Cicero's  belief  in  a  fnture  state,  194, 106. 
Cleanthes,  belief  of,  192. 
dement,  doctrine  taught  by,  661. 
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CIooTnbrotns.  filicide  ot,  104. 

Clavigero's  account  of  Mexican  elysinm,  73. 

Colebrookc,  112,  liO. 

quotation  from,  666. 
Coleridge,  69. 

doctrine  of  immortality,  3ft. 
on  the  porosity  of  lolar  syitem,  69ft. 
Columbus,  opinion  of  natives  In  regard  to,  214. 
"Coming    of  the    Lord."   Ac,  signification   of^ 

among  the  Jews,  319. 
Comte's  doctrine  of  subjective  immortality,  ft40. 
Confessions  of  fairh,  395. 
Conscience,  demlness  of.  387. 
Connection  of  present  life  with  the  ftature  life, 

64&-649. 
Constellations  intended  as  sjrmbols,  180. 

origin  ot,  694. 
Controversy  in  regard  to  intermediate  state,  430. 
Conveyance  of  the  soul,  61. 
Cook,  Captain,  supposed  to  be  a  god.  214. 
Cornelius  4  LapMe  on  the  number  of  the  saved, 

440. 
Council  of  Basle,  censure  of,  418. 

Carthage,  on  infant  baptism,  665. 
Courtenay,  Bishop,  arguments  of,  612. 
Cousin,  quotation  from  hi«  works,  438. 
Coward,  Dr.,  writings  of;  referred  to,  401, 430. 
Crantz's  account  of  the  Qreenlanders,  82. 
Crashaw,  William,  work  of,  cited.  601. 
Creation,  and  emanation,  distinction  between,  68. 
as  de8cril)ed  by  early  Greek  anthon,  176. 
Brahmin  and  Buddhist  conception  of,  106. 
destruction  on  Day  of  Judgment,  60. 
general  view  of,  14. 
of  man,  date  of  namtive  of,  ZL 
Creed,  ancient  treatise  on  Apostles',  223. 
Apostles',  395. 
exposition  of  Apostles',  221. 

by  Church  of  England,  221. 
Niccne,  396. 

of  atheistic  naturalist,  68. 
Cumming  on  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  680. 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  story  ot  194. 
Cuvier,  on  succi'siiive  inclusion  of  sonls,  13. 
Cyril,  creed  of  396. 

of  Alexandria,  doctrine  taught  by,  661. 

Jerusalem,  doctrine  held  by,  661. 
reference  to  lectures  of,  222. 
Cyrus,  dying  speech  of,  194. 

Dabistan,  notes,  Ac.  to,  131. 
Daille,  statement  from,  267. 

writings  of.  403. 
Damned,  their  future  state,  616. 
Daniel,  date  of  Book  of,  141, 149. 

Inn^piagcs  in  which  it  waa  written,  149. 
Dante's  opinion  of  Adam,  28. 

Dirina    Commedia    characterized,    418, 
419. 
Dante  specifies  the  first  persons  ever  saved,  687. 
Davis,  A.  J.,  reference  to  works  off  443. 
Davy,  Sir  Uumphry,  41. 


Dead,  Chineae  oOiEriiigi  to,  82. 
fiestival  for,  187. 
intermediate  state  for,  t37. 
resurrection  ol^  138. 
treatment  oC  by  Persians,  142. 
Death,  accounts  of  leaving  the  world  withoat,  811 
and  Iladea,  261. 

Life,  essential  Qiristiaii  doctiine  id, 
873. 
Life,  signification  of  the  terms,  2no. 
Apocalyptic  personificatioB  id,  10. 
benevolence  of^  32. 

cause  ot,  according  to  Hebrew  beliei^  288. 
classic  representation  of.  18. 
common  personiflcation  oif  10. 
definitk>n  oC  21. 
Hebrew  conception  ot,  18. 
Hindu  personifli^tion  of,  36. 
Indian  conception  of,  17. 
Life,  Ac,  words  as  used  by  Christ,  873. 
meaning  ot  17. 
method  of  avoiding.  213. 
tnoral,  consequence  of  sin,  386i. 
more  than  one,  212. 
Norse  conception  ot  10. 
of  Christ  considered,  228. 

efficacy  ot  237,  383L 
sectarian  views  d;  86A. 
ntUity  ot  242. 
ordained  by  the  Creator,  6SL 
penalty  ot  amsidered,  21. 

sin,  227. 
personiflcation  ot  by  the  Greeks,  1& 
physieal,  a  MessiBg,  88^ 
resuscitation  fnun,  214. 
Roman  personification  ot  18. 
second,  by  whom  need,  260. 
signification  of,  as  used  by  Pud,  96,  268. 
Talmndists'  conception  ot  18. 
tru9  metaphorical  sense  of  the  word,  168. 
Demons,  existence  oC  believed  by  the  Jew%  844 
De  Sacy,  arguments  ot  131. 
Desatir,  130. 

Des  Cartes,  doctrines  ot  36,  681. 
Destination,  theories  of  soul's,  58,  87. 
Development,  historic,  of  doctrime  of  ibtora  Uft^ 

609. 
Devil,  use  of  Uie  term,  304. 
Diodoms  on  the  custom  of  smbalmiag,  lOQl 
Diogenes  Laertiua,  190. 

epigram  by,  108. 
Ditton's  demonstraUoo  of  the   resuiiectioti  of 

Christ,  348. 
Dodwell,  Henry,  theory  adTsneed  by,  48Qi 
Dreams,  superstitioos  belief  in,  208. 
Drexel,  quotation  from  a  sermon  ot  514. 
Drithelm,  vision  seen  by,  411. 
Drossbach,  66. 

arguments  of,  for  immortality,  631 
Druidic  doctrine  of  a  Aiture  life,  83i 
Druids  represented  by  the  Welsh  bards,  84. 
Druses,  their  creed,  9SL 
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Duliitic  doctriii«  Mteblkbed  In  Fnvla,  141. 
Da  Moulin,  qootatlon  from,  441. 
Da  Perron,  em  of  Zoroaster  ncoording  to,  128. 
I^yaka  of  Borneo,  belief  o£  70. 

Earth,  belief  In  tbe  rotundity  of;  heretical,  683. 
probabllitiei  of  its  deetmction  considered, 
681. 
Earthly  Messianic  kingdom  as  expected  by  early 

Christians,  269. 
Eastern  Monachism,  110. 
Ebionittfs,  sect  of  the,  186. 
Eckermann's  couTersatlons  with  Goethe,  644. 
Eden,  Eicbhom^  opinion  of  the  account  ol^  23. 
Jewish  locatton  of,  171. 
locality  of,  686. 
not  alluded  to  by  Christ,  26. 
Edwards's  account  of  Carlb  rites,  79. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  ideas  of  hell,  616. 
Egede's  account  of  Greenland,  71. 
Egotism  Iklsdy  attributed  to  doctrine  of  future 

lift*,  650. 
Egyptian  and  Greek  notions  compared,  101. 
beliei;  according  to  Plutarch,  99. 
cemetery  described,  101. 
doctrine  of  a  ftiture  lifi»,  97. 
Egyptians  beliered  in  a  fbture  retribution,  161. 
significance  of  ftineral  rites  of,  101. 
Egyptians'  views  of  future  state  of  the  soul,  66. 
Eichhom's  opinion  of  the  account  of  Eden,  23. 
Eisenntenger,  work  cited,  167, 168, 109. 
Eleaiar,  speech  of,  163. 
Election,  doctrine  of,  considered,  663. 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  279. 
Ellas  expected  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah, 

169. 
Eiyah  and  Ellsha,  miracles  performed  by,  146. 
Ellsont,  meaning  o^  101. 
Elrin,  Council  of,  430. 
Bysian  and  IVularean  kingdoms,  62. 
Elyslan  Fields,  where  located,  178. 
Slysiam,  178. 

of  Greenlanders,  71. 
Hispaniolians,  79. 
Kamtschadales,  70. 
Emanation  and  creation,  distinction  betwwB,  68. 

theory  of,  untenable,  6. 
Emancipation  of  tbe  flesh,  613. 
Embalming,  Dioduras's  Tiews  of  the  custom  oX, 

100. 
Embalming,  known  to  Canary  Islanders,  99. 

Perurians,  99. 
motives  for,  97. 
origin  of.  72. 
process  ot,  98. 
reasons  for  custom,  100. 
Emerson,  quotation  from,  61,  64,  607. 
Empeducles.  doctrines  tanght  by,  191. 
End  of  all  things  believed  In  by  many  nations, 

216. 
Endor,  magical  spells  of  the  Witch  of,  163. 
Xnglioh  Church,  doctrine  oi^  446. 


Enoch,  apocryphal  book  ot;  262. 

Epictetus,  quotation  from,  489. 

Epicureans*  doctrine  of  existence  of  the  soul,  623. 

Epicureaus,  their  belief  concerning  death,  196. 

Epigenesis,  theory  of,  13. 

Epiphanius's  dsocription  of  complaints  of  Satan, 

223. 
Episcopal  Church,  theory  of  salvation  held  by, 

663. 
Epistle  to  Hebrews,  brief  sketch  o^  240. 

design  ot;  240. 
EpUtle  of  James,  a  review  oi;  244. 

Judo  analyzed  and  considered,  246. 
Phillpplans  considered,  2M. 
Erebus,  179. 

Erigena,  doctrines  held  by,  69. 
Erakine's  account  of  the  belief  of  the  Fe^eeo,  72. 
Eschatology,  220. 
Esquimaux  paradise,  210. 

view  of  a  fbture  state,  71. 
Essence,  doctrine  of  the,  162. 
Ethics  of  tbe  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  646. 
Ethiopian  mode  of  preserving  the  dead,  99. 
Ethnic  thoughts  concerning  a  future  life,  68. 
KtruHcan  doctrine  of  a  ftiture  life,  03. 
Euripides,  quotation  fktun  a  tragedy  o^  472. 
Eusebius,  Eccl.  HlHt.,  notice  of,  602. 
quotation  fktmi,  404. 
statement  of;  267. 
Evangelical  churches,  doctrine  held  by,  668. 
Evangelists,  honesty  of  the,  340. 
Everlasting,  use  of  the  word,  828. 
Ewald,  notice  of,  260. 

opinions  o^  with  regard  to  Book  of  Genesis, 

21. 
view  of,  concerning  Adam's  sin,  268. 
Existence,  future,  of  tbe  soul,  arguments  in  fkvor 

of;  64. 
Existence,  previous,  the  origin  of  souls,  6. 

three  circles  of;  86. 
Expenses-incurred  In  the  celebration  of  the  Mya* 

terlea,423. 
Esekiel,  viviflcation  of  the  dry  bones  In  the  Book 

of;  147 
Ezra,  Fourth  Book  of,  contents  of;  261. 

Faber,  reference  to  woiks,  462. 

Fairies,  realm  of;  686. 

Faith,  in  Christ,  utility  of;  343. 

meaning  of.  as  used  by  St.  Paul,  276. 
Fallen  angels,  doctriaa  of,  not  of  Christian  origin, 

246L 
Family,  Brahmins  and  Buddhists  believe  in  one 

coi^mlc,  107. 
Faraday,  16. 

arguments  of,  634. 
Fathers  of  the  Greek  Church,  doctrines  of;  401. 
Fcf^ee,  anecdote  of,  82. 

belief  in  more  deaths  than  one,  212. 
Islanders,  customs  of;  70. 
Feralla  and  Parentalia  festivals,  193. 
Festival  for  the  dead,  137. 
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FentiralH,  sacred,  of  the  ancients,  454. 
Feoerbach,  20. 

a  Saracenic  metaphysician,  637. 
comparison  by,  506. 
teacliinga  of^  630. 
thoughts  on  death,  81. 
Fielding,  on  transmigration  of  the  sonl,  486. 
Fire  an  eratlem  to  the  Jews,  321. 
destruction  of  world  by,  248. 

not  taught  in  Old 
Testament,  322. 
First  resurrection  according  to  the  Apocalypse, 

2G0. 
Flourens,  on  amount  of  life  on  the  globe,  14. 
FlUggc,  his  history  of  doctrine  of  future  life,  Ac, 

429,  497. 
Fontenelle  On  Plurality  of  Worlds,  004. 
Foster,  John,  description  of  eternal  punishment, 

533. 
Fountain  of  immortal  youth,  213. 
Fourier's  doctrine  uf  immortality,  63. 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  418. 
Freethinkers,  615. 

Free  itill,  doctrine  of.  considered,  554. 
Friends,  recognition  of,  in  a  future  life,  567. 
Frothingham,  N.  L.,  translation  from  RUckert, 

203. 
Fulguratiou  and  emanation,  distinction  between, 

12. 
Funeral  rites  of  Egyptians,  significance  of^  101. 

Indians,  74. 
Future  life,  analogical  argument  for,  41. 

ancient  Hindu  doctrine  of,  105. 
apparent  claims  of  Justice,  proof  o^ 

47. 
arguments  in  IkTor  of  the  belief  in, 

40. 
barbarian  notions  of,  68. 
belief  in,  how  sustained,  40. 

universally  prevalent,  51. 
upheld  by  authority,  30. 
Brahmantc  and  Buddhist  doctrine  of, 

105. 
Celtic  views  of,  84. 
doctrine  of,  denied,  195. 

how  created,  38. 

in  Ancient  Mysteries,  460. 

in  Apocalypse,  244. 

in  Epistle  to  Hebrews,  229. 

Jesus  concerning,  394. 

taught  by  Jesus,  339. 

spirit-rappers, 
443. 
Druidic  doctrine  of;  83. 
Egyptian  doctrine  of,  97. 
ethnic  thoughts  concerning,  68. 
Etruscan  doctrine  of,  93. 
Ainctlon  of  conscience,  proof  of.  49. 
Greek  and  Roman  doctrine  of,  175. 
grounds  of  Iielief  in,  38. 
lUstorical   dissertations   concerning. 
450. 


Future  llfi,  history  of  disbelief  in,  610. 
John*s  doctrine  of;  295. 
Hediseval  doctrine  of;  407. 
Mexican  conceits  oC  72. 
Modem  doctrine  of,  426. 
Mohammedan  doctrine  ct,  197. 
Negroes*  notions  of,  68. 
New  Testament  teachings  conoeming^ 

218. 
of  animals,  36. 
patristic  doctrine  of;  304. 
Paul's  doctrine  ot,  264. 
Persian  doctrine  of;  127. 
Peter's  doctrine  of;  218. 
psychological  aricnment  for,  44. 
reeognition  of  friends  in,  657. 
Romanist  theory  of;  412. 
Scandinavian  doctrine  of;  87. 
Socinian  doctrine  of,  428. 
surmisings  in  &Tor  of;  49. 
triumph  of  Christianity  in  regmrd  to, 

393. 
weighty  support  of  belief  in,  47. 
Future  state,  Anaximander's  opinions  o^  56. 

Arab  notions  oi;  82. 

earliest  Hebrew  conception  at,  167- 

Esquimaux  views  of;  71. 

New  Zealanders*  ideas  of;  69. 

<Mrigin  of  Indian  ceremonies    r»> 
lating  to,  76. 

Pope's  notions  of;  66. 

skeptic's  doubts  oi;  66. 

Swedenborgian  views  o^  434,  4SSw 

Oahs,  the  ofllce  of  tlie  Persian,  17S. 

Ghuxilaso  de  la  Vega's  account  of  FemTian  eema- 

teries,  72. 
Garden  of  Eden,  speculations  conoeming,  686. 
Gauls,  customs  of;  81. 
Gehenna,  derivation  of  the  word,  327. 
locality  of,  160. 
meaning  of  tlM  word,  Z37. 
term  as  used  by  Christ,  320. 
Genesis,  various  opinions  with  regard  to  the 

Book  of.  22. 
Ghebers,  religion  of  ttie,  127. 
Ghosts,  fear  of  them  by  the  AfHcaas,  68. 
Giles,  Henry,  quotatioa  IhHn,  prefiaoe,  ii. 
Gilgul,  single  traosmigration,  477. 
Gipseys,  their  denial  of  a  fhtnre  lif^,  616. 
Glory,  signification  of  word,  247, 270. 
Gnostic  Christtans,  Scripture  of;  176. 
notions,  296. 

sects,  doctrines  lield  bj,  406. 
Gnd,  worship  of,  344. 
Goethe  on  the  Immortality  of  tbe  kniI,  5SL 

his  death,  418. 
Goethe's  allusion  to  tha  doctrine  of 

hell,  586. 
Gotama,  life  of;  118. 

phUosophy  taught  Ij,  IIT. 
Gothic  Mystsrit^  460. 
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GottKhalk,  death  of,  428. 

reference  to  work,  307. 
GniYes,  Hebrew,  155. 
Gray,  Mrs.,  Etrascan  sepnlchres,  03. 
Greek  and  Egyptian  notions  compared,  101. 
Roman  doctrine  of  ftaturo  life,  175. 
populace,  belief  of,  102. 
antbors  borrow  from  the  Persiann,  130. 
^  authors,  description  of  creation  by  early, 

ne. 

Church,  doctrine  of^  257. 
personification  of  deatli,  18. 
philosophers,  tenets  held  by,  101. 
Greeks  and  Romans,  religions  ritoal  at  Minerals, 

103. 
Greeks,  their  views  of  death,  100. 
Oreenlanders'  elyKium,  71. 
Greenlanders,  infant  burials  among,  82. 
Gregory  the  Great  established  scheme  of  parg»- 

tory,  41 L 
Griesbach's  translation  of  Jude,  246. 
works  cited,  237,  241,  286. 
Grimm*s  description  of  the  devil,  413. 

workH  cited,  01. 
Grotefend  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  22. 

Hades,  326. 

preTalent  notion  respecting,  176. 
nse  and  meaning  of  the  word,  326. 
why  souls  were  banished  to,  177. 
Hagenbach,  424,  446,  530,  558. 
Ualley,  on  ghosts  of  departed  quantities,  83. 
Halliirell,  works  of,  quoted,  415,  423. 
Harmony,  true  salvation  is  by.  566. 
Heathen,  their  lost  condition,  448. 
their  salvability,  561. 
writers  on  the  question  of  their  ftitnre 
state,  note,  562. 
Heaven,  meaning  of  word,  as  Christ  used  it, 

336,338. 
Heaven,  not  a  fixed  locality,  337. 
of  Jews  threef'ld,  260. 
original  destination  of  man,  263. 
Hebrew  conception  of  death,  18. 

state  of  the  dead,  261. 
graves,  155. 

location  of  heaven,  501. 
opinion  of  life,  157. 
Scriptures,  antiquity  of,  22. 
Hebrews,  early   unocquiiinted  with   fatnre   re- 
wards and  puniHiiments,  157. 
Hebrews,  doctrine  of  future  life  in  Epistle  to,  220. 
Epistle  to,  by  whom  written,  220. 
object  of,  230. 
Hecker,  Epidemics  of  Middle  Ages,  417. 
Hedge,  Rev.  Dr.,  quotation  from,  6. 

trauslation  by,  484. 
Hegel,  quotation  from,  004. 
Heine,  on  snpersensual  teaching  of  Christian  art, 

302. 
Heine  an  apostle  of  nnWlieving  sensualism,  614. 
Hell  as  eoocpived  by  various  natk>ns,  251. 
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Hell,  critkal  history  of  idea  of.  508. 

divisions  of^  according  to  Moslem  creed,  204. 
doctrine  of,  held  by  all  Christendom,  516. 

local,  not  taught  by  Christ,  827. 
locality  of;  160,  520. 
second  death,  260. 
HoraclituB,  saying  o%471. 
Herder,  153. 

Dialogues  of,  484. 
his  view  of  the  Apocalypse,  258. 
Heresies  condemned  by  the  Fatliers,  40L 
Heretics  excomm  unicated  by  Church  of  Rome^  &M. 
llermogones,  views  of,  405. 
Ilerodian's  account  of  apotheosis.  472. 
Herodotus's  account  of  Egyptian  transmigratfc>iif 

08. 
Hesiod,  illustration  of  size  of  universe  by,  106. 
Hicrax,  doctrines  promulg:ited  by,  404. 
Hieroglyphic  representations  of  the  soul,  00. 
Hilary,  222. 

of  Polctiers,  opinions  of,  257. 
Hindu,  ancient,  doctrine  of  future  life,  106. 
conception  of  heavens  and  hells,  106. 
personification  of  death,  35. 
Hindus,  sacred  books  of,  300. 
llinnom,  valo  of;  327,  330. 
Hispaniolianti,  elysium  of,  70. 
Hitchcock,  Rev.  Dr.,  on  the  resurrection^  604. 
Holy  of  Holies,  heaven  is  the  true,  235. 
Hopkins,  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  widced,  641. 
House  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  446. 
Hudson,  Rev.  C.  F.,  theory  advocated  by,  546u. 
Huidekoper,  on  Christ's  descent  Into  Hades^  400. 
Human  race,  its  period  of  existence,  552. 
Homboldt,  opinion  adopted  by,  480. 

qucitation  from,  660. 
Hume,  reasonings  of;  612. 
Huygens's  Cosmotheoroa  cited,  604. 
HnzvAresch,  1.10. 

Hyde,  on  religion  of  Mcdes  and  Perslaos,  12S. 
Hypocrites,  Mohammedan  bell  for,  204. 

I 

Ibbnr,  plural  transmigration,  477. 
Idealist,  argument  of,  636. 
Ignorance,  argument  .from,  623. 
Immortality,  arguments  in  favor  of  man's,  63. 

of  the  soul,,  controversy  in  regard 

to,  431. 
phenomena  supposed  to  be  iDustrar 
tive  of,  30. 
Index  Expuigutoriua,  445. 
Indian  ceremonies  relating  to  a  future  states 

origin  of;  76. . 
Indian  conception  of  death,  17. 
legends.  70. 

rites,  Browne's  account  of;  79. 
Indians,  Wm.  Penu's  account  of,  73. 

similarity  of  funeral  rites  o^  74 
Indulgences,  sale  of;  420. 
Initiation,  legend  of;  in  Egypt,  466. 
Inquisition,  horrors  of,  424. 

m 

Insufllatioo,  theory. o^  10. 
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Interment  of  the  King  of  Weir,  09. 
Interpretation  of  the  words  of  Christ,  845. 
IraniftDB,  religion  of,  127. 
Irenceuf,  dittcussion  of«  266. 

quotation  from,  406. 

statement  ot,  257. 
Inring's  Columbus,  citation4h>ni,  586. 
Islamites,  divisions  of,  197. 

Jacobi,  teaches  that  belief  Jostiflably  transcends 

science,  638. 
Jacob's  dream  of  the  hearenly  ladder,  266: 
Jahn,  on  the  belief  of  the  Hebrews,  155. 
Jarree,  J.  J.,  hLi  Hintory  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 

cited,  70,  476. 
Jean  Paul's  burlesque,  28. 
Jerome,  interpretation  by,  272. 

opinion  of  the  deatli  of  Christ,  227. 
Jesus,  as  described  in  Revelation,  255. 

descent  of^  into  under-world,  reasons  Ibr, 

222. 
mission  of;  not  appreciated  by  the  Jews, 

219. 
name  given  to,  by  Northmen,  88. 
prophesied  his  own  resurrection,  353. 
Jew,  the  Wandering,  34. 

Jewish  belief  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  169. 
Cabbala,  271. 

notions,  resemblance  of^  to  those  of  Per- 
sians, 173. 
phraseology,  how  used  by  Christ,  317. 
prophets,  poetical  style  of,  316. 
sects  at  the  time  of  Christ,  162. 
tradition  concerning  the  Advent  of  Mea- 

sUh,  312. 
tradition  relating  to  resorreetion,  501. 
Jews  adopted  the  doctrine  of  resurrection,  140. 
ancient,  did  not  believe  in  Ihtnre  rewards, 

Ac.,  328. 
and  Ueutiles,  judgment  o^  17L 
bigotry  of,  171. 

borrowed  from  Persian  theology,  132. 
Christians,  and  Persians,  similar  points  of 

beUef  with,  173. 
conduct  of,  in  regard  to  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, •.ib2. 
expectation  of,  in  regard  to  Messiah,  219. 
I        influence  of,  over  the  disciple*  of  Jesus,  219. 
looked  for  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  170. 
opinions  of,  how  and  when  acquired,  151. 
some  believed  in  transmigration  of  souls, 

218. 
writings  of,  treat  of  metempsychosis,  477. 
Joeelyn,  quotation  from,  506. 
John  and  Philo,  expivssions  of,  compared,  900. 
John's  belief  in  an  evil  being,  304. 
conception  of  Ood,  297. 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  295. 
John  tlie  Qaptist's  preaching,  bnrden  of^  336. 
Jonathan  ben  Usziel,  Targum  ot  328. 
Joaephus's  account  of  the  temple,  235. 
Joae^us,  dporu  of  the  wicked  aoeordlngto^  8S8. 


Josephus,  testimony  oi^  162. 

works  of;  dtad,  191 
Judaism  in  the  apostolic  age,  166. 
Judgment  of  the  Jews  and  Oentflea,  ITL 
Jnlian,  oration  of  Knperor,  470. 
Justin  Martjrr,  gives  a  passage  In  Jeremiah,  868^ 
on  the  resurrection,  402. 

Kamtachadalea,  elysium  of;  70. 

Kane,  Dr.,  argument  drawn  fktnm  the  death  of; 

602. 
Kant's  demonstration  of  eternal  life,  60. 
Keyser  on  the  Religion  of  Northmen,  90. 
Khfater.  story  of;  the  Wandering  Jew  of  the  Saat. 

213. 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  meaning  off  tha  term,  833^ 

335. 
Kingsborough's  Antiquities  of  Mexico  dted,  47k 
King,  Rev.  T.  8..  quoution  fh>ni,  602. 
Klopstock,  inscription  on  tomb  oC  344L 
Knapp  on  the  (bture  state  of  the  heathen,  668. 
Koemos,  Scandinavian,  Buddhist,  Arabian,  Syrian, 

592,593. 

Lactantiua,  opinions  ot,  257. 

notions  of  the  resurrectioii,  260. 
Lamb,  Charles,  confession  ot,  Ml. 

quotatkw  from,  210. 
Lampada  tradunt^  theory  of  future  life^  040. 
Lange,  theory  of  soul's  destination,  61. 

on  the  resurrectioo,  607. 
Lapland  fisherman,  interment  cC  19, 
Lardner,  works  o^  quoted,  406,  o09. 
Lares,  signification  of;  193. 
LarvsB,  signification  oi;  198. 
Lavater,  expression  of  his  yearning  benaroleDOs^ 

637. 
Legends,  curious  Indian,  79. 
Leibaita,  doctrine  of  eternal  numads^  88. 
view  of  the  origin  of  aonis,  IS. 
Leland's  work  on  Divine  Revelation  fluimctBrlM^ 

451. 
Lemurea,  signlflcatioa  ot  198. 
Leroux,  a  believer  in  tranamigrattau  488. 
**  Liberal  Christians,'*  doctrines  hekl  by,  504. 
Liebig,  Animal  Chemistry,  referred  to^  604. 
Life,  BichAt's  definition  of.  20. 

Herbert  Spencer's  definition  ot  SI* 

signification  of.  873. 
Light  and  darknass,  origin  and  SMnniag  of  lllto 

terms,  311. 
Ughtibot,  161, 167j  168, 160, 170, 187. 
Lly  wardi,  eleglea  ot  84. 

Lobeck,  reference  to  his  Aglaophamna,  408, 45L 
Local  fiite  of  man  In  the  aatronomio  nnlvmi^ 

579. 
Locke's  controversy  with  the  Bldiop  of  Wottartst, 

495. 
Locke's  remsrk  to  SttllingfleeC,  801. 
Lo,90SHloctrine,  when  developed,  280. 
Logos,  explanatioo  of.  897. 
Lombard. Foler,^MtetlMftwB^ 4ni   -    
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LoBgfllBUow,  detcrlption  of  Indtoa  ftiBeral  ritM, 

76. 
Lore,  Chiiitoph^r,  hatefnl  saying  ot  514. 
Loreringf  Prot,  tLeory  of  niolecalar  tpacec,  000. 
Lflclus  clttOioiui  front,  174,  260. 253, 256,  2B8. 
Lncretint'i  idoaf  of  metempsychoaia,  484. 
LuIh  de  Oranada,  lerniOD  o^  on  CSuriat's  dewent 

into  Ml,  422. 
Lutheran  doctrinea,  427. 
Lux,  Jewi«h  notion  concemin;  the  bone,  172. 

Maocabeea,  Second,  date  of  Book  of^  169. 
Machines  of  torture  uaed  during  Middle  Agoa,  426. 
Mackay,  Charles,  poem  on  site  of  heaven,  608. 
Macrobius,  account  of  Etruscan  sacriilces,  05. 
oomnientary  ol^  106. 
laying  of^  471. 
Midliara  eect.  belief  of,  113. 
Msgianism,  date  ot  174. 
Magian  theology,  133. 
Magi,  belief  o^  143. 

doctrine  ol^  according  to  Theopompns,  142. 
taught  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrectioD,  130. 
Malebranche.  doctrines  of,  13, 36.  631. 
Mamertiua  Claudianus,  treatise  by,  633. 
Manichannism,  whence  derived,  176. 
Manlchspans,  doctrines  taught  by,  7,  500. 

ideas  of  metempsychosis,  477. 
theological  system  of,  406. 
Mapes,  Walter,  poems  by,  cited,  601. 
Maricopas,  belief  ot,  476. 
Mamiontel  on  the  future  state  of  the  heathen, 

662. 
Maronites,  their  purchase  of  land  in  heaven,  200. 
Maiiinean's  exposition  of  the  Logoe-doctrine,  200. 

works  referred  to.  200,  278, 623. 
Martineau,  quotation  from,  639. 
Martyrdom  a  demonstration  of  immortality,  643. 
Mass,  celebration  of;  556. 

Massillon,  on  the  small  number  of  the  saved,  410. 
his  singular  and  pernidons  sophistry, 
655. 
Materialism,  mistnke  of;  020. 

srientiflc  argument  from,  625. 
Materialists,  arguments  of,  636. 

doctrines  ot  106. 
Maurice,  on  **  eternHl'*  punfiibment  462. 
Maxim  us  Tyrius,  Dissertations  of,  104. 
Means  and  ends,  those  of  Ocd  consentaneooa,  649. 
MttllKval  period,  witchcraft  In,  417. 
Melners*s  works  cited.  70.  77,  80, 128, 102. 
Melanrthon's  view  of  Christ's  descent  to  hell,  440. 
Memory,  its  powers,  628. 
Meropes,  curious  speculations  of,  216. 
Messiah,  Ellas  expected  as  the  furernnoer  o£  160. 
expectation  of  Jews  in  regard  to,  210. 
Jewish  belief  in  the  coming  of,  160. 
predictions  in  Old  Testament  conoem- 

ing,  353. 
prophecy  concerning^  in  Book  of  Daniel, 
140. 
Mtwifir*^  doctriM,  hoiw  built  up,  818. 


MetiHphoaieal  language  of  Christ,  826. 
Metempsychosis,  85,  475. 

aa  taught  by  Rabbins,  477. 
doctrine   of,  held   by  varioiu 

nations,  476. 
doctrine  of,  of  ancient  date,  lOOb 
Ibundation  of  belief  in,  476. 
theory  oi;  08. 
Mexican  notions  of  a  future  life,  72. 
Michelet,  J.,  account  of  two  popular  ftatttaliy 

421. 
Michelet,  quotations  from.  407. 416. 

rufcrence  to  works,  414. 
Microscopic  revelations,  608. 
Migration  of  souls,  64. 
Millennium  looked  for  by  the  Christian  Fathers, 

403. 
Millennium  not  taught  by  Paul,  287. 

referred  to  in  tlie  Apocalypse,  260. 
Milman,  opinion  of,  <m  dato  of  Gospels,  348. 
Milnes,  Richard  Monckton,  quotations  ftt>m,  127, 

6or. 

Milton,  his  picture  of  death,  10. 

influence  of  his  ^  Paradise  Lost**  on  popu- 
lar fidth.  506. 
quoted  on  saintly  apotheosis,  471. 
Mind  and  matter,  their  difference,  600,  tao. 
Mirabeau,  death  of,  37. 
Miraclei)hiys,  421. 

Miracles  of  Christ,  proofe  deduced  from,  338. 
Mischna,  173. 

Misidnn  of  Clirist  considered,  231. 
Mithra,  Mysteries  of,  457.  468. 
Mohammedan  doctrine  of  bodily  resurrectkm, 

483. 
Mohammedan  doctrine  of  ftiture  life,  197. 
faith,  cardinal  point  ot,  108. 

tenets  of;  107. 
tradition,  500. 
Mohammedanism,  extent  and  power  oC  107. 
Mohammedans,  doctrine  of  salvation  taught  by, 

564. 
Mohammedans,  numerous  sects  among,  108. 
Mohammed,  religion  of,  132. 
Moliammed's  Pond,  204. 
Moloch,  description  of  the  idol.  327. 
Monkish  frauds,  ^hoolcraft*s  account  of;  72. 
Morality  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  046. 
More,  Henry,  quotations  (torn,  431,  447. 

satire  by,  66. 
Mosaic  sacriflccs.  were  they  typical?  961. 
Moses  died  out  of  the  Holy  Land,  reasons  mh% 

171. 
Moses  ignorant  of  doctrine  of  resurrection,  16L 
Moaheim,  quotations  from,  362,  406,  411, 418i. 
Motozallltes,  sect  of,  200. 
Mysteries.  celel>rati<m  of.  In  Egypt,  468. 
influence  of,  468. 
nature  of;  considered,  460. 
of  Vitzliputxli,  4«1. 
riot  caused  by,  468. 
•parlous^  46& 
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Myntcrii'H.  testimony  of  the  Fathers  concerning, 

451. 
Mystery  exhibited  at  Lisbon,  423. 

mciuiing  of  the  word.  279. 
Mystics,  fajth  of  the  Oriental,  127. 

belief  of  the  (ireelc,  in  a  future  life,  10!2. 
Mytlis,  orip^in  of  numerous,  206. 
rt- luting  to  heroes,  214. 

NAgas6na'8  opinion  of  Nirwina,  124. 
Nagelfra,  tlie  niytli  of  the  ship,  210. 
Nature,  chungi^  of,  typiAeil,  464. 

full  of  vitality,  55. 
Noander,  2oS,  206. 

expoflition  by,  240. 
objections  of,  30o. 
M'ritings  nrfrrrwl  to,  403,  415. 
Neander's  exiMwition  of  doctrine  of  John,  306. 
illustration  of  original  sin.  11. 
interpretation  u§  Puui,  268,  290. 
Necromancy  beliered  in  by  Greeks  and  Romans, 

l'.)3. 
Kero,  r«.')iresenteii  as  the  Beast  in  Revelation, 

254. 
Newman,  John   Ilonry.  quotation  from,  on  the 

&te  of  the  damned,  1*19. 
Newton,  Sir    iMiac,  on    the    compressibility  of 

matter,  601. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  on  tlie  organs  of  sense,  629. 
New  ZeaUmdcrs'  ideas  concerning  the  Pleiades,  60. 

of  a  future  state,  69. 
New  Zealand  priests,  incantations  of^  77. 
Norse  conception  of  deatb,  19. 

mythology,  69. 
North  American    tribes,  belief  of,  in  a  fhture 

state,  73. 
Northmen,  belief  of,  82. 

religion  of,  how  modiAed,  87. 
Norton,  Andrews,  opinions  oC  296,  663. 
Norton's  explanation  of  the  word  Logos,  298. 

'^(ienuineness  of  the  OoKpels,"  referred 

to,  471. 
proofs  concerning  Epistle  to  Uebrews, 

229. 
views  respecting  second  advent,  321. 
Novatian,  writings  of,  alludtHl  to,  401. 
Noycs,  0.  R.,  translation  by,  296. 
N  ilmberger  on  the  doctrine  of  migration,  64. 

Obry's  researches  in  Oriental  doctrines  of  a  Aiture 

life,  123 
OehlenschlH^r's  poem  on  Oods  of  the  North,  88. 
Ceriiti'd's  Essay  referred  to,  603. 
Cjibways*  ideas  of  elysium.  74. 
Oken  on  the  origin  of  man,  662. 
Onondagas,  funeral  rites  of,  74. 
Cral  Law.  173. 
Orcus,  mouth  of.  193. 
Organic  life,  conditions  oC  14. 
Oriental  afiologue  on  rescue  of  the  damned,  537. 
Orientals  in  love  with  death,  127. 
OrienUl  Society,  Juor.  of  American,  108, 110, 113. 


Origen,  text  in  Epiatle  to  IlebrewB  expUIned  by, 

233. 
Origen's  exposition  of  Paul's  writlDga,  270. 
theology,  peculiar  featurea  at,  386. 
Original  tin,  dccirine  of,  considered,  55L 

explained.  11. 
Orinoco  Indians,  belief  ot  212. 
Ormuxd  and  Ahriman,  the  Prindploe  of  Good 

and  Evil.  1.33. 
Orrauzd,  law  of,  136. 
Oesian,  quotations  from  poems  ucribedto,  80, 61. 

Pagan  errors,  174. 

Paget,  on  assimilation  of  sensations  in  the  brain, 

629. 
Palingi*nesis,  493. 

l*ana*tius,  disbelief  in  a  future  life,  192. 
Panspermismufl,  12. 
Papias,  tradition  delivered  by,  403. 
Papuans,  rites  of;  79. 
Pap>rus  rolls,  uses  of,  in  Egyptian  mnmmiea, 

102. 
Parable  of  the  Sower,  343. 
Paradise  and  Heaven,  distinction  between,  401. 
location  of,  by  varions  nations,  684, 591. 
I*arsee  belief  in,  137. 
Parker,  James,  on  pre-existence  of  eonla,  43. 
Parker,  Theodore,  60,  656. 
Parsees,  how  they  dispose  of  their  dead,  142. 

religion  of;  127. 
Parsons,  T.  W^  translation  of  Dante  qaoted,  687. 

lines  of;  quoted,  481. 
Pa.<«agUa  on  the  Literality  of  Hell  Fire,  589. 
Pat-igonian  belief,  79. 

Patrick,  dialogue  between  Saint,  and  Oasian,  211. 
Paul,  career  of;  360. 

doctrines  imputed  to,  267. 
doctrine  of  a  future  lifSp,  264. 
doctrines  of,  considered,  268. 
taught  by,  160. 
Paul,  epistles  of,  do  not  intimate  a  millenniaiB, 

287. 
Paul,  extant  writings  ot  fkvgmentary,  264. 

exultation  o^  at   the  thought  of  second 

advent,  270. 
not  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Hebrews, 

220. 
the  word  "JuMtify**  as  need  by,  286l 
Paul's  conception  of  scheme  of  aalvaUon,  283. 

views  of  external  fbrms  of  Jewiah  law,  277. 

resurrection,  887. 
views  when  he  became  a  Christian,  206. 
Penn'a,  account  of  the  Induuis  used  bj  Pope,  73. 
Persian  doctrine  of  a  fhture  life,  127. 

theology,  correct  epitome  of,  140. 

Jews  borrowed  fh>m,  132. 
retemblaoce  of,  to  dogmaa  of 
other  religloDa,  172. 
Peruvians,  embalming  known  to,  99. 

their  ideas  of  hell,  71. 
Peter,  Epistle  of,  considered,  220. 

expected  the  woond  oomiflig  cf  Quiirt»  SIT> 
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Peter,  language  of,  explained,  222. 

Second  Epistle  ol^  considered,  244. 
ipeoch  of,  before  the  Jewish  Goandl,  220. 
teachings  of;  225. 
Peyrere,  Father,  25. 
Pharisaical  doctrinee  held  by  wnne  Christians, 

U5. 
PharisHical  doctrines  of  the  resarrection,  491. 
Pharisaism,  origin  of,  174. 
Pharisees,  belief  of;  183. 
Philo  draignittis  tlie  place  of  hearen.  235. 
Eplstie  to  Hebrews  ascribed  to,  229. 
JndKOS,  account  of  the  Sariour,  338. 

opinion  of  the  account  of  Eden, 
Ac.,  25. 
supposes  Adam  superior  to  all  the  race,  27. 
synopsis  of  the  views  of;  160. 
Phllo's  conception  of  Ood  and  Logos,  297. 

description  of  the  Logos,  300. 
Philostrattts,  on  appearance  of  ghost  of  Apollo* 

nlus,  193. 
Physiological  argument  in  fiiror  of  belief  in  a 

future  liib,  40. 
Pigott*B  Scandlnarian  Mythology  cited,  89,  90, 

595. 
Pindar,  views  of,  on  future  life,  182. 
Plato,  argument  of,  considered.  621. 
believed  in  transmigration,  188. 
doctrines  of,  185. 
thought  of,  212. 
Platonic  year,  187. 
Platonists,  doctrines  of  the,  106. 

their  location  of  infernal  regions,  690. 
Plattner,  his  hypothesis  of  inner  body,  634. 
Pleiades,  New  Zealanders'  idoao  concerning,  69. 
Pliny,  his  opinton  of  death,  196. 
Plotinus,  doctrine  of,  115. 

quotation  from,  190, 380,  390. 
saying  of,  182. 
Plutarch,  citation  from,  471,  612. 

Egyptian  belief  according  to,  99. 
emay  on  the  Moon,  212,  590. 
remarks  of,  on  embalming,  98. 
Polygnofus,  picture  of  infernal  world  by,  193. 
Poniptmius  Mela  on  the  customs  of  the  Oanls.  81. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  search  alter  fountain  of  youth,  218. 
Popery  and  Paganism,  408. 

Middleton  on  the  conformity  between,  408. 
Portluncula,  pilgrimage  to,  417. 
Powell  on  Unity  or  Plurality  of  Worlds,  05. 
Preadamite  race,  25. 
Prede«tination,  doctrine  of,  198,  544. 
Preacott*s  account  of  belief  of  the  Peruvians,  71. 

Mexican  interments,  73. 
Priestley*s  views  of  the  resurrection,  503. 
Prometheus,  myth  of,  considered,  10. 
Psychological  argument  in  &vor  of  a  future  life, 
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PREFACE. 


Ths  present  bibliography  was  commenced  more  than  three  years 
ago.  Though  the  principal  part  of  my  time  was  then  occupied,  as  it 
has  been  since,  by  other  engagements,  I  supposed  that  the  work  might 
be  finished  in  three  or  four  montlis.  The  delay  has  been  caused  in 
part  by  circumstances  merely  personal,  but  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the 
researches  necessary  to  render  the  catalogue  even  tolerably  complete 
and  accurate  were  far  more  extensive  than  I  had  anticipated. 

In  deciding  upon  the  form  of  the  bibliography,  I  could  not  hesitate 
to  prefer  a  classed  catalogue,  with  the  titles  in  each  section  arranged 
chronologically.  The  literature  embraced  in  it  relates  to  so  great  a  variety 
of  interesting  topics,  that  the  advantage  of  a  suitable  classification  is 
manifest.  The  chronological  arrangement  in  each  class,  by  bringing 
together  the  publications  wliich  belong  to  particular  controversies  and 
to  particular  periods,  must  greatly  facilitate  historical  investigation. 
Such  a  catalogue  is  in  itself  almost  a  history ;  it  is,  at  least,  an  his- 
torical chart. 

Classed  catalogues  must  indeed  be  very  imperfect,  and  their  use  is 
attended  with  some  inconveniences.  But  their  principal  defects  may 
be  su{>plied  by  alphabetical  indexes  of  authors  and  subjects. 

In  the  present  catalogue,  the  titles  under  most  of  the  important 
heads  are  divided  into  two  series, — works  dervoted  to  the  history  of  opi- 
nions on  a  particular  subject  being  seiwrated  from  those  wliich  treat  of 
the  subject  itself.  In  each  series,  the  chronological  place  of  a  title 
is  determined  by  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  the  book,  when 
known,  except  in  the  case  of  authors  who  flourished  before  tlie  inven- 
tion of  printing. 

The  scheme  of  classification  is  exhibited  at  the  end  of  the  Preface. 
Further  explanations  will  be  found  under  several  of  the  subdivisions 
in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Thk  subjects  embraced  in  the  bibliography — the  Nature,  Origin,  and 
Destiny  of  the  Soul — belong  partly  to  {jhilosophy,  and  partly  to  reli- 
gion.   They  are  accordingly  discussed,  not  only  in  the  special  treatises 
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relating  to  them,  but  in  general  works  on  metai)hysio8,  on  natural 
religion,  on  Cliristian  doctrines,  and  on  various  religions  and  supersti- 
tions. The  question  of  materialism,  and  the  distinction  between  the 
human  and  the  brute  mind,  are  also  treated  of  by  writers  on  physio- 
logy and  natural  histor}'.  To  include  in  the  catalogue  all  these  general 
works  was  of  course  impracticable,  but  many  of  the  more  important 
have  been  noticed.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  that  part  of  the 
bibliograi)hy  whicli  relates  to  the  opinions  concerning  the  soul  and  its 
destiny  which  have  prevailed  among  heathen  nations.  Here,  the  titles 
of  a  large  number  of  works  have  been  inserted  which  are  of  interest 
as  illustrating  not  only  the  special  subjects  of  the  catalogue,  but  the 
history  of  religion  in  general,  in  its  various  forms.  That  works  on  the 
Hindu  philosophy  and  religion  have  been  given  with  a  good  degree 
of  fulness  will  not  excite  surprise,  since  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 
lies  at  the  centre  of  both  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism.  The  books  held 
sacred  by  the  followers  of  Confucius,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  very 
little  concerning  the  future  life,  a  subject  on  which  that  philosopher 
discouraged  inquiry  ;  but,  for  the  convenience  of  the  student  who  may 
ivish  at  leivst  to  verify  that  remarkable  fact,  it  appeared  desirable  to 
include  them  in  the  catalogue. 

As  to  special  treatises  on  the  subjects  of  the  bibliography,  written  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  or  in  the  principal  languages  of  Europe  (except  those 
of  the  Slavic  family),  I  have  intended  to  admit  the  titles  of  all  of  any 
importance  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  or  which  I  have  found 
well  described.  This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  a  few  classes 
of  works  only  incidentally  connected  with  the  proper  subjects  of  the 
catalogue, — as  those  on  Death,  the  Descent  of  Christ  to  Hades,  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  Modern  ** Spiritualism," — under  which 
heads  merely  a  selection  of  titles  is  professedly  given.  Single  sermons 
have  been  for  the  most  part  omitted,  unless  the  production  of  eminent 
writers,  or  belonging  to  a  controversy,  or  remarkable  for  some  pecu- 
liarity ;  and  I  have  passed  by  a  few  other  unpromising  pamphlets. 
As  to  Oriental  works,  I  have  for  the  most  part  contented  myself  with 
noticing  the  best  tramfations.  ^ 

While  some  may  regret  that  a  single  pamphlet  has  been  neglected, 
others,  probably,  will  complain  of  excess.  What  is  the  use,  it  may  be 
asked,  of  collecting  the  titles  of  so  many  old,  obsolete  books?  I 
answer,  the  study  of  fossil  remains  in  theological  and  metaphysical 
literature  is  as  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  philosopher  as  pallet 
ontology  is  to  the  naturalist.  In  pursuing  his  researches  in  this  field 
one  may,  indeed,  disinter  strange  monsters ;  but  these  representatives 
of  tribes  now  extinct  doubtless  filled  their  place  in  the  economy  of  Provi- 
dence, and  were  suited  to  the  times  in  which  they  appeared,  as  truly  as 
the  geological  saurians.  We  marvel  at  the  follies  and  superstitions  of  the 
past ;  but  when  the  philosopliy  and  theology  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  become  petrified,  posterity  may  regard  some  of  their  phenomena 
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with  equal  wonder.  I  have  therefore  aimed  to  give  a  full  exhibition 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  without  partiality  towards  the  old  or 
the  new.  The  catalogue  accompanies  a  '^Uistori/  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
Future  Life." 

In  collecting  materials  for  the  bibliography,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
take  a  majority  of  the  titles  at  second-hand.  Deeming  it,  however, 
of  great  importance  to  give  as  many  as  possible  from  actual  inspection, 
I  have  explored  for  this  purpose,  as  thoroughly  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  the  Libraries  of  Harvard  College  and  the  Divinity  School  at 
Cambridge,  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  the  Library  of  the  Boston 
Athenreum,  containing  collectively  about  290,000  volumes,  together 
with  the  smaller  but  valuable  Libraries  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  the  XJniversalist  Historical  Society,  and  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  A  number  of  days  spent  at  the 
Astor  Library  in  New  York,  which  now  possesses  about  120,000  volumes, 
including  far  the  richest  bibliographical  collection  in  this  country, 
afforded  me  the  means  of  adding  considerably  to  the  fulness  and  accu- 
racy of  the  work.  I  am  also  much  indebted  to  several  gentlemen  for 
the  free  use  of  their  valuable  private  libraries,  particularly  to  the  Rev. 
CoNVERs  Francis,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge,  in  whose  remarkable  collection  of 
curious,  rare,  and  valuable  books  I  found  many  works  relating  to  the 
subject^)  of  the  catalogue  not  contained  in  the  public  libraries  mentioned 
above.  During  a  recent  visit  to  New  York,  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  William 
GrowANs,  antiquarian  bookseller  and  publisher,  allowed  me  to  examine 
his  interesting  collection  of  works  relating  to  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  a  subject  which  he  has  for  many  years  ma<le  a  specialty.  I  was 
thus  enabled  to  give  from  personal  inspection  the  titles  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  books  before  taken  at  second-hand,  and  of  a  few  which 
were  new  to  me.  For  the  convenience  of  some,  at  least,  who  mav  use 
this  work,  I  have  placed  the  letter  //.  after  the  titles  of  such  books 
in  the  catalogue  as  are  found  in  the  Library  of  Harvard  College ;  and 
similar  abbreviations  (explained  at  the  end  of  the  Preface)  are  used  to 
denote  other  libraries  in  which  I  have  met  with  certain  books.  The 
abbreviations  BL.  and  BM.  are  also  occasionally  added  to  the  titles 
of  works  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  printed  Catalogues  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  and  of  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigations  referred  to,  I  have  examined  a  large 
number  oi perimlical  pubUcaiions^  both  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  titles, 
and  of  enriching  the  bibliography  by  references  to  reviews  of  books 
and  to  important  original  articles  relating  to  its  subjects.  Among  the 
publications  of  this  class  which  have  been  consulted  with  advantage, 
though  of  some  only  imperfect  set^  were  at  hand,  are  the  Journal  da 
Savanf3  (1665-1750,  and  1816-61  only),  the  Acta  Eruditorum  (1682-1776), 
the  //wtory  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned  (1699-1710,  and  1739-41  only),  the 
Noveile  LeUerarie  di  Firenze  (1740-70),  the  Monthfy  Review  (1749-1844),  the 
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GiittingiscJie  gckhrte  Atizeigen  (1753-18C0),  the  Jena  AUgemeine  IMeraiur^ 
Zcitung  (1785-1805  only),  GersdorTs  Leipziger  ReperUnium  (1843-60),  tha 
Eclectic  Review  (1805-01),  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  (1827-46),  the  F«^ 
mifistcr  Review  (1824-61),  the  British  Quarterly  Review  (1844-61),  the  Remu 
des  Deiix  Mondes  (1829-61),  the  Christian  Rvamincr  (1824-61),  the  Biblical 
Repertory  and  Princeton  Review  (1825-61),  the  American  Biblical  Reponlory 
(1831-50),  the  Bibliothcca  Sacra  (1844-61),  the  New  Englander  (1843-61), 
the  (Baptist)  Christian  Review  (1836-61),  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review 
(1848-61  only),  the  Universalist  Quarterly  (1844-61),  the  Church  Review 
(1848-61),  the  Prejibyterian  Quarterly  Review  (1853-61),  Kitto^s  and  Bur- 
gess's Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  (1848-55  only),  the  Berlin  Jahrbitcher  fur 
wissenscha/tliche  Kntik  (1827-46),  Fichte's  Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophie  (1837- 
61),  Kraft's  and  Ernesti's  Xeue  Theologische  Bibliothek  (1740-69  only), 
Eichhorn's  AUgemeine  Bibliothek  (1787-1801),  the  Theologische  Studien  und 
Kntiken  (1828-61),  lllgen's  and  Niedner's  Zeitschri/t  fur  die  historiache  Tkeo- 
logic  (1832-61),  the  Tubinger  Zintschri/t  (1828-40),  Zeller  and  Baur's  Jlieo- 
hgische  Jahrbucher  (1842-57),  ihe  Journal  Asiatique  (1822-61),  the  «7<ninM/ 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  (1834-61),  the  Chinese  Reposittfry 
(1832-51),  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  (1844-61).  the  ZeU- 
schri/t  der  deutscheti  morgenlandischtm  Gcsellschaft  (1847-61),  and  many  others 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 

The  publications  of  various  Academies  and  learned  Societies^  as  the 
French  Institute,  the  Academies  at  Berlin,  Gottingen,  Munich,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  others,  have  also  been  exa- 
mined, and  have  furnished  important  articles  illustrating  several  topics 
embraced  in  the  bibliography. 

Thb  principal  bibliographical  works  which  treat  the  subjects  of  the 
present  catalogue  with  muoh  fulness  are  those  of  Fabricius,  Herrich, 
Bretschneider,  and  Gr^isse,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
beginning  of  Class  111.  Of  these,  Gra^se's  BibUoikeca  Psychological  pub- 
lished in  1845,  is  the  most  recent  and  the  most  copious.  1  hoped  to 
find  this  work  tolerably  complete  for  the  literature  down  to  that  date; 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  whole  field  must  be  explored 
anew.  This  is  not  said  in  disparagement  of  that  distinguished  biblio- 
grapher, to  whom  1  gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness.  He  has 
been  occupied  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  with  far  more  important 
labors,  such  as  his  Lehrbuch  einer  allgemeinen  Uterdrge^hichte,  and  the 
Trtsor  des  livres  rares  et  prccienXy — gigantic  monuments  of  German  leam^ 
ing  and  industry.  The  preparation  of  his  BibHotkeca  Paychoiogica  he 
would  doubtless  call  a  mere  diversion. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  some  of  the  other 
authorities  on  which  1  have  relied  for  information  concerning  books 
not  personally  examined  may  be  properly  referred  to.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  where  to  begin  and  where  to  end.  I  must  pass  orer 
the  general  bibliographies,  tlie  works  on  rare  and  curious  books,  those 
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on  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  publications  and  on  early  printed 
books,  the  histories  of  literature,  general  and  special,  and  numerous 
biographical  dictionaries,  to  all  of  which  classes  of  works  it  has  often 
been  necessary  to  have  recourse.  Important  aid  in  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  has  also  been  derived  from  works  on  the  history  of 
philosophy,  some  of  which  are  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  Class  III. 
Sect.  I. ;  on  the  history  of  various  religions,  for  which  see  Class  III. 
Sect.  II. ;  and  on  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines  and  theological 
controversies,  for  some  of  which  see  Class  III.  Sect.  III. 

In  studying  the  bibliography  of  philosophical  literature,  I  have 
derived  some  assistance  from  the  books  referred  to  in  the  note  prefixed 
to  Class  I.,  and  from  Gumposch's  Philosophische  Literatur  der  Dnitschen 
(1851).  The  periodical  lists  of  recent  philosophical  works  which  ac- 
company Fichte's  Zdtschrift  have  also  been  of  service. 

The  principal  bibliographies  of  theological  literature  of  which  I  have 
made  use  are  Lipenius's  Bihliotheca  Realis  Thcologiea  (IC85),  Walch's 
highly  valuable  Bihliotheca  Theologica  (1757-65),  the  well-known  works 
of  Noesselt  (1800)  and  Simon  (1813),  Fuhrmann  (1818-21,  and  1830), 
Enslin  and  Loflund  (1833),  Winer  (1838-42),  Danz  (1843),  Lowndes's 
British  Librarian  (1839-42),  the  Thesaurus  Librorum  Bd  Catholicae  (1848- 
50),  Darling's  Cyclopadia  Bihliographiea  (1854-59),  and  the  Dictionnaire  de 
BibHographie  caiholique  of  Pcrennes  (1858-00),  not  to  mention  several  of 
inferior  note.  I  have  also  examined  Theile's  Thesaurus  Liferaturae  Theo- 
logicae  Academieae  (1840),  and  Fiebig's  Corpus  Dissertationum  Theologicarum 
(1847).  For  patristic  literature  I  have  chiefly  consulted  Cave,  Oudin, 
Du  Pin,  and  Ceillier. 

The  special  bibliographies,  however,  of  philosophy  and  theology  are 
so  defective,  especially  as  regards  the  more  recent  literature,  and  the 
titles  given  in  them  are  so  often  inaccurate,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
make  extensive  researches  in  the  chief  bibliographical  works  devoted 
to  the  literature  of  particular  nations.  Some  of  these  must  therefore 
be  mentioned. 

For  English  books  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Briton- 
nuw,  which  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  the  aid  of  the  Index  of 
Subjects.  (The  author  died  in  1819.)  I  have  also  made  use  of  Lowndes 
and  Allibone,  and  for  the  more  recent  literature  have  derived  informa- 
tion from  the  London  Catalogue  of  Books  for  1816-51,  with  its  Classified 
'  Index,  and  from  the  British  Catalogue  for  1838-60,  with  the  Publishers' 
Circular,  to  which  it  serves  as  a  guide. 

The  titles  of  most  of  the  American  books  are  given  from  actual 
inspection. 

For  German  literature,  the  richest  of  all,  I  have  used  Meusel's 
Lexikon  and  Das  gelchrte  Teutschlandj  Ersch's  Handbuchy  the  BGeher- 
Lexikon  of  Heinsius  with  its  continuations  (for  1700-1856),  and  that  of 
Kayser  with  its  supplements  (for  1750-1858),  together  with  the  full  and 
accurate  semi-annual  catalogues  published  by  Hinrichs.     I  have  also 
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availed  myself  of  the  excellent  bibliography  (not  confined  to  German 
I)ublioation8)  in  Gersdorfs  Leipziger  Bepertorium  for  the  years  1843-00, 
and  have  occasionally  consulted  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  JRepcrtorium, 
which  began  in  1819. 

For  French  literature  I  have  consulted  the  Bibliothcques  of  La  Croix 
du  Maine  and  Du  Verdier,  the  works  of  Ersch  and  Querard,  the  LitU- 
rature  Frangaise  contcmporaine  by  Querard,  Louandre,  Bourquelot,  and 
Miiur}',  and  the  excellent  Bibliographie  de  la  France  for  1811-1861,  in  exa- 
mining the  volumes  of  which  down  to  185G  1  have  used  the  classed 
Indexes. 

For  Italian  literature  I  have  examined  the  Bihlioffrafia  Italiana  for 
1S,'55-184G,  with  the  new  Bibliograjia  commenced  in  1861,  and  have 
taken  some  titles  from  catalogues  like  that  of  Gallarini.  The  hifi- 
tories  of  Italian  literature  by  Tiraboschi,  Zaccaria,  and  Lombardi. 
and  various  biographical  dictionaries,  have  also  been  consulted  with 
advantage. 

For  Spanish  bibliography  I  have  chiefly  relied  on  Antonio;  the 
Boletin  I'lbliograjico  aqyaftol  for  1840-50,  and  the  new  Bibliografo,  now  Boletui 
bibfiof/rajico,  for  1859-01,  edited  by  Hidalgo,  have  also  been  examined. 

For  Portuguese  authors  I  have  consulted  the  great  Bibriothera  lAisUana 
of  Barbosa  Machado,  and  occasionally  the  Diccionario  bibliographico  P*frtH- 
guez  of  Da  Silva,  of  which  five  volumes  have  thus  far  been  published 
(1858-(;i). 

For  Dutch  and  Flemish  literature,  I  have  used  Foppens's  BibHothfca 
Behfica  (17r>9),  Paquot's  Histoire  litUrairc  des  PaifS-Bas  (1765-70),  Van 
Abkoudo  and  Arronborg's  XaamregiMcr  for  lCOO-1787,  De  Jong's  Alpha- 
betische  Naamlljst  for  1700-1832.  and  Brinkman's  for  1833-49,  1^58-60. 
Snellaert's  Vlacmftche  Bibliographie  for  1830-55  has  also  been  consulted. 

For  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  literature,  I  have  examined  the 
Ahfiimb'Ugi  Dayisk-Norsk  Forlagscatalog^  with  its  throe  Supplements,  by 
FabriciuR,  the  last  published  in  1850;  Nissen's  Norsk  Bog-Fortegnelte, 
with  the  Supplement  by  Arnesen,  for  1814-55;  and  the  Spotsk  Boh- 
hamlcLs'Katalog,  with  its  Supplements,  extending  to  1851.  I  have  also 
consulted  the  lAttcraturlexicon  of  Nyerup  and  Kraft,  and  the  excellent 
Ahnindeligt  Forfattcr- Lexicon  by  Erslew  for  1814-40,  with  the  first  volume 
of  the  Supplement,  coming  down  to  1853. 

For  the  later  Jewish  authors,  I  have  depended  mainly  on  Wolfs 
Bibliothcca  Ilebraa  (1715-33),  Yrn^V^  Bibliolheca  Judaiea  (1849-^1).  Stein- 
schneider's  Javish  LiUrature  (1857),  and  his  Catalogue  Librorum  Hchraxrum 
in  Bibliothcca  Bodlciana  (1852-60).  Bartolocci  and  De  Castro  have  ren- 
dered occasional  service. 

For  Oriental  literature  I  have  used  chiefly  the  works  referred  to  in 
the  note  preceding  No.  1404*  in  the  catalogue,  and  in  No.  1496. 

Besides  these  national  bibliographies,  I  have  derived  much  aid  from 
many  special  bio-bibliographical  works,  like  the  BibViotKtque  da  tcrwaxm 
de  la  Compagnic  de  Jesus  by  the  MM.  Backer,  of  which  five  volumes  haye 
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now  appeared ;  and  from  numerous  catalogues  of  large  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries,  particularly  classed  catalogues,  such  as  llari's  BillioUca 
pMlica  di  Siena  (1844-48)  in  7  vols.  4to;  but  it  would  be  wearisome  to 
enter  into  further  details. 

The  course  which  has  been  pursued  in  regard  to  various  matters  will 
appear  from  an  examination  of  the  catalogue.  In  the  titles  which 
I  have  taken  from  the  books  themselves  the  orthography  and  punctua- 
tion, as  well  as  the  language,  are  scrupulously  preserved.  Insertions  are 
enclosed  in  brackets,  and  omissions  signified  by  dots.  I  have  also  taken 
pains  to  note  the  number  of  pages,  except  in  works  of  more  than  one 
volume.  Much  time  has  been  spent  in  the  verification  and  correction, 
from  the  best  accessible  authorities,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  titles 
which  I  have  taken  at  second-hand  ;  and  in  the  case  of  these  also,  the 
number  of  pages,  or  sheets,  or  at  least  the  price,  has  been  given  when- 
ever it  could  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  titles  in  the  catalogue,  though  apparently  less,  ex- 
ceeds 5300,  not  including  those  given  in  the  notes,  which  also  contain 
information  concerning  different  editions  and  translations.  Of  these 
titles,  only  about  1025  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotlieca  Psychologica  of 
Gr&sse. 

Though  much  labor  has  been  expended  on  the  work,  it  is  of  course 
incomplete,  and  must  contain  many  errors,  some  inevitable,  others  the 
result  of  my  own  ignorance  or  inadvertence.  But,  with  all  its  defects, 
I  trust  it  will  prove  useful  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  important  subjects  whose  literature  it  exhibits. 

ly  conclusion,  I  would  express  my  thanks  to  various  friends  for 
valuable  information,  and  in  particular  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Cutter,  my 
highly  esteemed  and  accomplished  associate  in  the  cataloguing  depart- 
ment of  the  Library  of  Harvard  College,  who  has  taken  a  warm  interest 
in  the  work,  and  has  called  my  attention  to  many  titles  which  would 
otherwise,  probably,  have  escaped  my  notice. 

£.A. 

CaHBEDQI,  MA08AOHUBRT8,  Juk.  1,  IMl 
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CLASS  I.— NATURE  OF  THE  SOUL.  Nos.  l-886i. 

CLASS  IL— ORIGIN  OF  THE  SOUL.  887-640». 

Sect.    I.  Comprbhemsivb  Works  ;  Creation,  Tbabuctiov.    387-46S. 
Sect.  II.  Pre-existence.    46d>600. 

(APPENDIX.)    Tnuumigratioii.    601-540^ 

CLASS  IIL— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL.  641-4894. 

Sect.  I.  Comprehensive  Works  on  the  ImfORTALrrr  or  trb  Soul  and  tbb 
Future  Life.  (Arguments  Drom  Reaion,  or  from  ReMcm  and  BeTeUtkm 
combined.)     541-1253**. 

Sect.  II.  Doctrlve  concerning  the  Soul  and  the  Futubx  Lifb  amono 
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DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 


CLASS  I.— NATURE  OP  THE  SOUL. 


JToCc  —  8m  alM  CUm  HI.  8«et.  I.p  8«et.  TI.  C— E,  and  Beet  JU.  A.  Ge$ural  works  on  ptjehology  and 
uithropology  art  mottlj  axelvdad  firom  th«  preMot  eatalogu*.  For  thoir  Mbliography,  one  mmj  eoaralt 
liponiu'i  BibliolhMa  RaoH*  PhUompkiea  (1682),  StroTO  aad  Kalilo't  BibHothMa  Philotophiea  (1740), 
Eneh  aad  QoiMler'*  BANogr.  Htrndkueh  dtr  pkilo9.  LiUratur  dar  Deutachen  (1890).  Fortlage't  S^ttem  dtr 
Pa^dkoktfit  (18S6),  I.  38-01,  C.  O.  A.  Frovdo,  Wagwimr,  tt«.  Bd.  II.  (18B0),  togothor  with  tfao  priMipid 
Hfitoriof  of  PhlloMphy,  pwrtieoUrlj  thoM  of  Bnhlo,  Tonnomaiui,  and  Blakoj,  and  tho  works  of  Uorriah, 
Oriase,  aad  othora,  doaeribod  al  tbo  boglaaiBg  of  dais  HL 


1.  Tcrtnlllaiawsy  <).  Septtmlni  Florens,  fl. 
A.D.  SOO.  De  Aniiua  Liber.  {Opera^  ed.  ()eh- 
ler,  II.  66a-<»0.)    D. 

2.  Gr«Cforiits  Thaumaturfftu,  or  Neoofta- 
riemiSf  11.  a.d.  2M.  De  Anima  Dieputatio,  ad 
Ttitianam.  Gr.%ndLtU.  (0»pera,  Paris.  1622, 
fol.,  pp.  42-47.)    H. 

Cava  regarda  thla  treatlM  as  aparloaa,  and  beloof- 
Ing  to  a  later  afo. 

8.  Gr«Kortits  Njfttenut^  fl.  a.d.  S70.  De 
lloniikiU Opiflcio.  Gr.wnALaL  (Opera, Paris. 
1638,  fbl.,  I.  44-138.)    H. 

4.  — ■-  De  Aniouu  Or,  and  Lai,  {Ibid.  II.  90- 
113.)    H. 

b.  Mollcr,  Ernst  Wilh.  Oregorli  Nysaeni 
Ductrina  de  Uominis  Natura  illustravit  et 
cum Origoniana comparavit  ...  .  Ilalia, 
18&4,  8>.  pp.  126.    F. 

6.  Btlgl^r,  Joh.  Nep.  DiePsychologiedea 
helligen  Gregor  von  Nyssa.  Syatematiach 
du-geatellt  ...  .  Regenabnrg,  1867,  8*. 
pp.  viii.,  136.    F. 

7.  IVeineaiitSyfiNeaeiiiM, fl.  A.n.ttOt  ...  De 
Natura  HuminLa  Qraece  et  Latine.  . . .  Denuo 
. . .  emendatlos  edidit  et  AnimadTerafonea  ad- 
Jecit  Christian.  Frideric.  Matthaei ....  lialae 
Magdebargicae,  1802,  8*.  pp.  410, 128.    F. 

8. The  Natrre  of  Man  ...    .    Englished  . . . 

by  Geo :  Wither.   Lond.  1636, 1>.  pp.  661  +.  F. 

9.  Faaatita«  RHentit^  fl.  a.d.  471I.  De  Oea- 
tnrla,  quod  iUia  inoorporei  nihil  inait.  (In  J. 
J.  Qrynapoa'a  ManMmenia  S.  I^itrum  Orlhf>- 
ifoxMraDAo.Baail.  1660.  fol.,  II.  1624-1626.)  H. 
—  Abo  in  the  Max.  Bibl.  Patrum,  Tom.  YIII. 

Aanrarad  by  Claodlaaaa  MaaertaB. 

10.  Cl»«Alan«s  Mamertway  Bp,,  fl.  a.d. 
491,  De  Statu  Aoimae  Libri  trea,  com  Animad- 
TenionibuaCBarthUetAndreaBgcbottl.   Ad- 


ditnaGregorii  Thanmatnrgf  Liber  de  Anima  ad 
Tatianum,  ut  etincerti  PhiloaophiGraed  [Pael- 
las] de  Anima  Opiniones,  Latine  per  J.  Tari- 
num  ...    .    Cygnett.  1666, 8*.    Bii. 

Thill  treatlie  of  OlaudUnai  will  alao  ba  fband  ta  the 
Orthodoxoarnpka  of  Orjoaiw.  II.  124T-1302  {H.),  and 
Id  tb«  BiblUtUecm  PMrmm  of  La  Bicne,  GallaniU.  cte. 
For  a  good  analrils  of  It,  aet  Damn,  Nom».  BtbL.  X* 

M.,  IV.  ni-aa. 

11.  CaaaiodontSy  Magnna  Anrelius,  fl.  a.». 
ftl4.    ...    De  Anima.    . . .    Phorce,  1607,  4*. 

AIM  in  bla  Op0r;  Bocoia.  \Vn,  fol..  U.  CtT-tM.   B. 

12.  Alcninuay  or  Flaccns  Alblnua,  fl.  a.d. 
790.  De  AnimsB  Ratione  Liber.  ( Optra^  ed. 
Froben,  1777,  fol.,  II.  146-163.)    H. 

13.  Hlncmaruay  Bemientit,  fl.  a.d.  Mft.  De 
diversa  et  multiplici  Anima?  Ratione.  ( Opera^ 
Lnt.  Par.  1646,  fol.,  II.  104-121.)    H. 

14.  Alchema,  CiftercuviWs,  fl.  a.d.  1190«  De 
Spiritn  et  Anima.  (In  Augoatini  Opera,  ed. 
Paris,  alt.,  1836,  etc.  TI.  1137-1212.)    H. 

Aterlbad  by  wmie,  witboat  food  roaion,  to  Hngo  da 
Bancto  Vletore,  to  Ihmc  of  Stella,  aud  eren  to  Aacns* 
tin*.   Sea  Llaboar'a  Atpo  oea  A.  rietar,  pp.  488-600. 

16.  Awarroito  (cormpted  fh>m  the  Arab,  Ibn 
Roalbd))  fl.  A.D.  llOO.  Tractatua  de  Animae 
Beatitndine. — Epistola  de  Intellectn.  (In  Vol. 
IX.  of  the  Jnntine  ed.  of  Arlstotle'a  works  in 
Latin,  Venice,  1660-62,  fol.,  and  1662, 8>. — Aim 
appended  to  **ATerroia  ...  Deatmctio  Deatmo- 
tionom  PbiloeophisB  Algazelia,"  Yenice,  1627, 
fol.) 

Tba  eoranantariaa  af  Arerroaa  on  ArliioUa  wara  ao 
fkmoai  in  ibe  middle  agea  tbat  tbOT  gained  for  blot 
tbe  title  of  "  tbe  Soul  of  Ariatotle,'^  and  •'  (be  Coaa- 
BMDtator."  He  naintianad  tba  natty  of  tba  InM- 
leetoal  principle,  and  reacted  tbe  daotrina  of  ladl- 
Tidoal  Immortality.  Sea  Bajla.  Rea  alMO  B.  Benaa, 
^•arrMa  at  rAaarrelma,  Paris,  MS,  8»,  pp.  11»- 
126.    B. 

16.  T«mlas,  Nicoletua.    Contra  perrer* 
aam  Averroia  Opinionem  de  Unitata  iBtel- 
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iKlni  <■(  da  Anlmie  FelldUle.    Venetlla, 

IT.  AllHirlMa  ihgn^,  Bp^  IIM-IVW.  . . .  De 

ulmi.  librl  lre4.    Dc  latillKln  el  luIelLlgiUII 
lltal  duo.     [Vrnlcr,  Not,  J.  IWi.l  fcl.  (T.^O. 

IB. . .  ■  Ds  nitiin  «t  InunarUtlliita  ulmft 

cum  coDimnDto  compendlDto.     [N'urombwf, 

BO.  Dlsbr,  Ar  Ken 

iHDu^       KindiMi. ■ 


.    PuitUi.  It4l,  1^. 


la  oT  tbe  ted  Book 


■  ^IIal,  BtcBco),  Aflgmtlnai 


DinwtlTIUU 


n.  HssfluliLBdc,  sr  Itf»BalBBda,  CDro. 

I     TU.    Cuj^luiiuDH.  quibiia  tMI  KiiaMDIia, 
.     AdIuw  Spirililllu.  et  poHibiUi  cum  Cutpun 

'  X.  Ror,  Ilendrlk  tmi  (lot  Hcnrinia  R*. 

I  f I",;in,-"^'.i^li."i'' ^ 

UltnUecli,  IMI,  »•. 
39.  Fromoudiu,     Ubertni.      PhUonptaia 


.    [Agalul  DHCutK.] 


.   iur. 


'S?^i'll£f*Bp°ST"i","""    «-JV««Bh«i,   Thomu].     Antbrrvn 
bergB,  IM*,  »■.  (aiih.J  rtfoqiRKir»:or,AIllicuort»oflh*Nili 


XL  AmarbBch.DrAmerpiuili.TKua.  I 

Anlnii  Llbrl  IV.     ArgoDl.  1M3,  V. 
31.  Portia*  inal  Forslo),  »mon.    Do  b 


•IM  BrcTl  BxpncilTo'Dl  Mratti  iTtiuw,'^ 
AnlmrMiillDnllLiII.IUBrklBetll  ...    .     (In 
dtttnceotDtKirtm.]  AouUloduil,  IfU,  1». 
pp.  aa)  +.    H. 
Z.  RavinBi  Jhc.  ^vxANofuk^fUBtrmTaUKBi 


tndrrje   Cu-lvall   Hjpvnaplfllnu,  & 


37.  lis  Prl«tBDday«t  Pierre  dCk  Acb 

tlsD;<tlde  ...    .    Parli,  l(n,  tii. 
tt.^—  SultB  d«  ]*Ac*d^t]iLe  IVvitolBe,  e 


Annli  and  Mod,  tb*l  If,  to  t*  Kble  lolook  Into, 
*  ,      what  tUo  SuDle  11,  inbalnlDg  ud  haTdog  lU 
iteH,  4-.  pp.  38.     £V, 


unorMlU  da  l'lin«.  '  hrii,  1U«,  fol. 


3>.  Creapet,  Plem.    DlM»nn  utbuLiquei  da 


DilS  daVlma 


I.  Zelaold,  Job.    Uber  d>  Animii.    lime, 
l«SR,  »•.  pp.  G24. 
^.  HandcahasaBt  Joh.CfaTlBtoph.  BePlo- 

lEnnlliini  In    HcniLliifl  dlatlnctiz^un.     Jama, 
IIWI.V.  — A]»l«IS,f. 

i. DaCnliKteatldtotltalaAala*.    Tit>- 

berme.  IU4, 4*. 


— Ai«>  ino, ».  and  ima,  i>. 


a,  Cup.  De  adnilrandli  A 
huDiHiuui.    v..n*IIU,lB»»,4'.pp.33. 

i.  BackBBBii, Daidd.  llbatoriaAnliD 
BunuF.    Parlilia,  l«U,  K>.    Bi, 

(.   Dcaeiirtaa   (lal,  Cartaalaalt 


I,  t.«  i^oriatLDDlada.  TnlMdal'wpHId 


il  U.  riBTaliJolu.  II> 


CUfl3  1.  — NATUBX  Or  TUB  SOUL. 

idoa.im,**.  — Idn!.,        World  ;uid  of  Part 

'  °- ■— -■   ■  IMX,  If.  pp.  «,    H 

18.  (I.artOB,  Ei 


■.    [LmdonT  l»«?J4..pp,lfl. 'h 
•Bi»bl«  nUiUd  l^>n  JU 


.in  gtl.lig«^-. 


U- Basteri  Hkhud.  oriho  NittunofEpirtl. 
apKUllrHan'i  Bonl ;  In  i  COIUIlun  wlih  Dr. 

■on.   isn,  m. 

U.  [Saaaderi,  R.].    A  Tin  of  the  Scml,  Id 

of  lbs  Nulon  ud  Fuullln,  . .  .'the  lum^ 
Ulll;  uhI  Ukpplnna  oT  Ihc  Sool  oT  Man.  , . 
—--■  -  ,„,|rt,  of  Kvsnl  Bplitln  Is  Iho 

" ,..r™il..  mm^ 

tlatiHy Loi. 


TlMTIilnl  a 

lt«T.  John  ■- 

don,  IHI,  £ 


OB.  Thoiuulna,  Ctiri. 
wlrd,  dui  Uchl  nnd  Lofl 
■Mbm...  .  HJG^ISw.'t'i'.'lW+rf'u.hO 

— AiiwcHiroe.B*. 

TO.  B.,  C^  fi.n.    A  Dlacorerr  ol 
Inlni :  or  lb>  NMura  uhI  EAcu 


1.  OftbaPn- 


•  Ihe  1 


Btwnltj...    .    Bj  L-^,Kl>!irUow'ol 
Boj'iil  Sodalf-    I.oni 


p.  |16).  1. 


^&ut:.'.i 


i;K„;TSi''™"'^    I  :i.  Koth,  Alhr.  Chrtattan.    Aubu. 

JOB  the  S.IUI  of  Uan.        «"lni  VtriBch  Tom  WM*n  dm  St 


Lelpill!.  IIM,  6-. 


r«,  Harm.    Haxi 
iiuvLiuuti  divniil  ft  Corpore.     Ad»i.  jnM 
!.  P«aarlelm,Joli.Conr.  DlaHruilod 


ikD.    AlMortl,  1«M, « 
nnol^Th^ni;  or.  A  Cond 


0(UiaL«:» 
-  «Bo,K 


K.    H. 

».  [IiBj-ton,  Hsar*].  ObHirntlani  npoi 
Btnnon  inlllulad,  A  Conrulslluo  uf  Alhr 
ftviBlbaVKnllltaurihgeinil  ...  .  Btw(.i 
BafauMoD.    [LundonT  ISnri4>.  pp.23. 

tt  BNTtllsiya,  RIckvd.  An  Emit  ni 
RauoiLUHl  tlia  Nalnni  of  Bpirila.  ...    I 

doii,im,io.  pp.  w>+.   jr. 

•».  atann,  Lornih.  ChrUtoph. 
«>.  B.,  U.     A  Phl1< 


W««and«io"l.™TlltjliiB.n,li'(i|^"p!'M! 
!.ICeiwBrd,«nitm,Xni.  »«™d Thoii;d>ii 

ifuinaa  Bodjr,  Id  bo  pbiln  llMlhs^ih  luTen. 
Phlloimhy.RBOon,  or  ReliiUm  ...    .    Lon- 


^  EpIlUa  VidUaur 


T»    [Hol«,M«(h.w].     / 

ThooihU  MiKeniIng  II 

Ulity.    B;>Pr«bTlti 
'— '      "nndoB.IIOi.ft 


LlpiiH,  ' 

l0KH>hlal  MKoone  of  tb.  i*'T;^^"';"''".  '^  'i<'.B,urM\'!2".^f  11,1 

.     lindli™UoD.J  Soul..    Lon.  S""'  fr™  J.  I*l>  Anlhor't  SKond  ThoofbU 

*•.    Bl,.,BM.  ■■■    ■    l^ndon,  ITW,  *.  pp.  M.    B«. 

DlapnUtlndatribn.  ■yf:ri';!r;„S!"?l,„^^'.7"'7;.''P™  " 

'Tl'o.b,!"Tb.In.™on.Ut,of  !      n£^S2,,"'HSfi?4.''=?'i^"'°''/'^"'"  ■  "' 

...    .    WIlLaoBiBllaflKllon.on.protanded  ''■*•"»'•'«•  Mantlt.  An  Eimjoflli.  Balng 

aaftitttloofbyli.  UylonlofMr,  Bantl.'.Ser-  ""  n»lu"  "f  "Ind:  ...  clHringiUI  Duubli 

Mwn.  ...    LomtDn,  l«II,V,  pp.  1«.   fljf   o  .--fOBoralngllnLifpandlinniortaHljofoor 

.    rm _         .      ..                              '  8onl«....    Lundon.HM.B-.nn.il.  1K1.    nv 


«.  (IiavtOB,  nenryl.    ObaemtiDU  npon  a    „  ,.     ^_. 
)bort  tnMiaa,  wrltun  by  Mr.  Tlmolhy  M«n-     'Ml-*r«oni 

lo«:1ntllnl-LTba  Itdm^Ulitjoft-      -       '      ^^"" 

•aaartad...  .  [Loodonf  Hil?]i..pp. 

M.  FudalU,  Michel  AncelD.    Anlj 


pufeaia  al  ImniDru 
natl'u,  l^t^'/fcM.  itsi;" 
m.  (BBrtbossa,Illch3rd>  ( 


Dn.lTOI.|l-.pp.  98.    S.  ' 

Kaacli,  Benjunln.  TboPrancb  Inpoatonr 

letccltil.   Or.Karb,llouHltr)Klb;lhaWord 


ililMe.  ...     OpuaadiD 

'oflhal      ^'£ 


Hlh  lo  think  iHpiin.  Andlbfl  Immortallly 
ifl  flnul  ftiiiT  avliKoil.  In  j™  torm  of  4 
'      -■    'I.     LilLlon.  IJOI,  1>. 
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79».  Phjrlopsjrehet,  Alethlns,  p»eudon. 
irvxoJioy*^'*  or  iSeriouH  Thoughts  on  Second 
Thoughts.  . . .  Written  in  Opposition  to  a  late 
Heretical,  Krroneons,  and  Dtininable  Book,  set 
forth  by  Dr.  William  Coward.  ...  London, 
3r.D.  8*.  flr.  24,  pp.  142.    G. 

80.  [liAjriony  Henry].  Arguments  and  Re- 
plie«,  in  a  DiHputo  concerning  the  Nature  of 
the  Humane  8oul.  viz.  Whether  the  same  be 
Imuiaterial,  separately  subsisting,  and  Intel- 
ligent; or  be  Material,  Unintelligent,  and  Kx- 
tinguiHhable  at  the  Death  of  the  Person.  Lon- 
don, 170S,  4».  pp.  112.    If. 

8L  [Dodivclly  Henry.  Letter  concerning  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  against  Mr.  Henry 
Layton's  llypothesisj  (In  Layton's  Argu- 
ment* and  hrpliejt,  UOS,  4»,  pp.  35-47.)    II. 

82.  Nlel&ollsy  William,  D.D.  A  Conference 
with  a  Theiat.  Being  a  Proof  of  the  Immor- 
tality of  tlie  Soul.  Wherein  is  contained  an 
Answer  to  the  Objections  made  against  that 
Chiistian  Doctrine  in  a  Book  intituled.  Second 
Thoughts  concerning  Humane  Soul,  itc.  Part 
V.    London,  1703,  S«.  pp.  248  +•    H. 


Puru  l.-iv.  of 


tic 


C4inferenc«  witb  a  Ttralif* 


(treatlug  of  other  topics)  were  published  1686-80. 

83.  [liajrtoiiy  Henry  J.  Observations  apon  Dr. 
KichoUs's  Book,  intituled,  A  Conference  with 
a  Thoist  ...    .    [London,  1703,]  4o.  pp.  124.  H. 

84.  Broacfl&ton,  John.  Psychologia :  or,  An 
Account  of  the  Nature  of  the  Rational  Soul.  In 
Two  Parts.  The  First,  being  an  Essay  towards 
establishing  the  received  IkKtrine,  of  an  Im- 
material and  ctmsequently  Immortal  Sub- 
stance, united  to  Human  Body  ...  .  The 
Second,  a  Vindication  of  that  ...  Doctrine, 
against  a  lato  Book,  call'd,  Second  Thoughts 
....    London,  1703,  8o.  pp.  418  +•    BL.,  G. 

C5.  [liayton,  Henry].  Observations  upon  a 
Treatise  intit'U>d  Psycholi^a  ...  .  Written 
by  John  Bniughton,  M.  A.  ...  [London,  1703,] 
4».  pp.  132,  62.    //. 

A.  [Coward,  William,  M.DX  Farther 
Thoughts  concerning  Human  Soul,  in  De- 
fence of  Second  Thoughts;  wherein  the  Weak 
EflTortH  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Turner,  and  other 
less  Significant  Writers  are  occasionally  an- 
swer'd.  ...    London,  1703,  8*.  pp.  166  +•    H. 

87.  Ttumcr,  John.  A  Farther  Vindication 
of  the  Soul's  Separate  Existence,  and  Immor- 
tality; in  Answer  to  Dr.  C— -— 'i  Farther 
Thoughts  ...    .    London,  1703, 4*.    BL. 

88.  Bmltlfc,  Lawrence,.  LL.D»  The  Evidence 
of  Things  not  Seen;  or  the  Immortality  of 
the  Human  Soul,  proved  Arom  Scripture  and 
Reason,  in  two  Discourses.  Wherein  are  con- 
tained some  Remarks  on  Two  Books  [vix. 
Coward's  *'  Second,"  and  **  Farther  Thoughts"] 
...  together  with  an  Examination  of  the 
Opinion  of  a  Middle  Place  of  Residence,  kc. 
8d  ed.    London,  (1701  ?  *03,)  1706,  8>. 

80.  [Grcffory,  F.I.  Impartial  Thoughts  upon 
the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  and  some 
Passages  concerning  it  in  the  Writings  of  Mr. 
Hobb<M  and  Mr.  Collier,  occasioned  by  a  Book 
entitled  Second  Thoughts.  By  a  Divine  of  the 
Church  of  England.    London,  1704,  4<*. 

00.  [Coward,  William,  M.DX  The  Grand 
Essay:  or,  A  Vindication  of  Reason,  and  Re- 
ligion, against  Impostures  of  Philosophy  prov- 
ing ...  1.  That  the  Kxistence  of  any  Imma- 
terial Substance  is  . . .  Impossible  to  be  con- 
ceived. 2.  That  all  Matter  has  originally 
created  in  it,  a  Principle  of  ...  Self-Motion. 
3.  That  Matter  and  .Motion  must  be  the  Found- 
ation of  Thought  in  Men  and  Brutes.  To 
which  is  mided,  a  Brief  Answer  to  Mr.  Brough- 
ton's  i»svcholo.  Ac.  By,  W.  C.  M.D.  CM.  L.C. 
. . .  lA>nd.>n,  1704,  R«.  pp.  248  [268]  +•  H. 
The  "  Btioood  Tbouf  bts"  sad  Um  "  Orsud  Bmmj" 
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were  ontorad  bj  PsrllsBciit  to  be  barnt  by  tiM  eoa* 
Bioo  haugiuttu.  The  ivsuli  »m  th«  isii—iMsis  pub- 
licfttion  of  a  sMond  ediUoa  of  the  forsMr. 

00».  Reeves,  WHliam.    A  Sermon  ooncera- 
ing  the  Natural  Immortality  of  the  SoaL 
Loudon,  1704,  4«. 
Ouk.  Dodwell,  Henry.    An  Epistolary  Dia* 
counHS  etc.  170ti. 

For  this  fkasous  wort  and  (lie  0Qntf«Tcrs7  excited 
by  It,  soe  No.  kll4,  etsoqq. 

01.  [I^ayton,  Henry].  A  Search  after  Soala : 
or,  The  Immortality  of  a  Humane  SoaL  theo- 
logically, philoaophically,  and  rationally  con- 
sidered. With  the  Opinions  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Authors.  By  a  Lover  of  Trnth.  ... 
2  vol.    [London,]  1700,  4*.  pp.  S78, 188.    H. 

02.  Oldfleld,  F.  Mille  Testes;  against  Athe- 
ists, Deists,  and  Scepticks,  testifying  ...  . 
IV.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  V.  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Tenets  of  the  Soul-aleeper 

tW.  Coward],  in  his  Book  of  Second  and 
'arther  Thoughts.    London,  1700,  8>. 

03.  [Coward,  William,  !/./>.].  Tbe  Joat 
Scrutiny:  or,  A  Serious  Enquiry  into  the 
Modern  Notions  of  tbe  Soul.  1.  Considered 
as  Bieath  of  Life,  or  a  Power  (not  Immaterial 
Substance)  united  to  Body,  according  to  the 
U.  Scriptures.  II.  As  a  Principle  naturally 
Mortal,  bnt  immortalix'd  by  its  Union  with 
the  Baptismal  Spirit,  according  to  Platuniane 
lately  Chrbtianiz'd  [by  H.  Dodwell].  With  a 
Comparative  Disquisition  between  the  Scrip- 
tural and  Philosophic  State  of  the  Dead  ...  . 
By  W.  C.  M.D.  . . .  Loudon,  [1700,  or  Uter,] 
8>.  pp.  221.    U. 

04.  Bayly,  Bei\J.  Of  the  ImmaterlaHty  of 
the  Soul,  and  its  Distinction  firran  the  Body 
...  .  In  a  Letter  to  To  •••.  [1707 1]  (In^CW- 
ledion  q/*  lereraJ  Pieces  <if  Jir.  John  Ibiaaui, 
etc.  Lond.  1726.  8>,  II.  1-28.)    H. 

06.  Schramin,  Jonas  Conr.  Ezercltatioqna 
naturalis  Aniniae  humanae  I mmortalitaa  con- 
tra novas  quorundam  Opinionet  Tindicatar. 
Uelmst.  1707, 4*.  pp.  70. 

06.  [Iiritty,  John!  The  First  Principlea  of 
Modern  Deism  confuted.  In  a  Demonstration 
of  the  Immateriality,  Natural  Eternity,  and 
Immortality  of  Thinking  Substances  in  gene- 
ral; and  in  particular  of  Unman  Seals.  ... 
London,  1707,  8*.  pp.  xxi^  301  +•    BL^  O. 

07.  [IVaf^ar,  Gabriel].  Realia  de  Vienna 
Frtlfung  ties  Versuchs  vom  Weaen  de«  Geistea 
den  Chr.  Tliomasius  . . .  1000  an  Tag  gegeben. 
H.p.  1707,  8*.  pp.  8a 

08.  [lianc^e,  Joachim].  JncundideLaboribna 
freye  Ue<lanken  von  Realia  de  Vienna  PrUfnng 
des  Versuchs  vom  Wesen  des  Ueistes  ...  . 
V.P.  1709,  8>.~2>  Anfl.,  1710,  8>. 

00.  Staalkopf,  Jac  Placita  philoaophica 
Guiiielmi  Cowardi.    Gryph.  1706, 4*. 

00».  Berkeley.  George,  A».  Three  Dialognea, 
the  Design  of  which  is  plainly  to  demonstrate 
the  Realitv  and  Perfection  of  Unman  Know- 
ledge^  the  Incorporeal  Nature  of  the  8oal,  and 
the  Immediate  Providence  of  a  Deity,  in  Op- 
position to  Sceptics  and  Atheists.  Loadoo, 
1713,  8>. 

100.  Dltton,  Humphnr.  The  State  of  the  Case 
about  Matter's  Thinking.    Loudon,  ITlt*  0*. 

101.  [Bncher,  ,  and  R4lsck«l«   Joh. 

Bapt.r]  Zweyer  gnter  Frennde  vertranter 
Drfeir-Wechsel  vom  Wesen  der  Seele.  Haag, 
(1713,)  1721,  8».  pp.  04. 

Bdsohd  is  the  suthnr  ef  tke  sMantf  Letter  la  Ike 
volume,  sccordlDf  lo  Bctmaisaa  kad  JSehtr. 

102.  [ ].    Tkt  9am€.    Sammt  des  Bdltoris 

Vorrede  und  dee  Antoris  wahrer  Erklimng. 
wie  auch  anderweitiger  Untersuchang  des 
Wef>ens  der  Seele  nnd  des  Gefstes.  [4tn  ed.] 
Amsterdam,  1723,  8*.  pit.  158. 

MsiutoiaaUiM  Ute  ssal  is  aa  ssiidi^  sf  Hi 
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8««BC  h«rc  aaeribcd  tbeM  Lettert  to  •  I>r.  ( Jdh.  Casp.f ) 
We«tpli»l,  ana  Job.  Ueo.  Hoelielaea.  Hv  M>  liua, 
BM.  Auan.  No.  197V,  and  Adeluug'a  8up)il.  to  Joeber. 

108.  Buddena,  Juli.  FrHiix.  PrugrHnimii  (U^ 
Anilticuvuiu  llat^ifsi.  [In  oppositiuu  to  Bii* 
cher.l    Jenar,  17U,  S». 

Abo  In  bii  Mttcel.  Saerm,  172T.  4*.  I.  638-M9.    {B.) 
Oemp.  KuMb.  Hist.  JTcdct.  VI.  S7. 

10a».  Mfillcr,  GuttfiltNi  Polycarp.  De  5Ieiite 
Sabatiiiitia  a  Ourpore  efMentialiter  dirersa. 
[Disp.  I.,  il.J    LiiMlae,  1714,  4*.  pp.  32. 

104.  Elavrlehf  Job. Ilemi. iron*  ...  Rocen- 
tioTM  lie  Auima  Contrureniiae  ...  .  [Jtesp. 
Christian  Kraiiiie.]  Vitenil>ergae,  1717, 4*.  pp. 

78.  n. 

Askloat  Bueher  and  SumcIi. 

Ktt.  Olpey  Job.  Hviiir.    DlMertatlo  de  Tmraor- 

tajltattt  AuiniHi*  i-atioiialiM,  Mecbanicia  uppo- 

■Ita.    Jenae,  1717, 4*.  pp.  46. 
100.  Oroire,  Ilciir}-.    An  Emay  towards  a  Be- 

nioufltratUm  of  the  Soul's  immateriality.  . . . 

London,  1719,  8*. 

107.  I«Oscl&er,  Martin  Gotthelf.  Animam  cre- 
atls  rubiia  aliia  fnlMO  et  [autfj  vero  adNcriptam 
Homini  cniincutvr  comi>etere.  3  pt.  Wite- 
liergae,  1710.    10  gr. 

105.  Dejrllnfif,  Job.  Gottlieb  (Lat,  Theoph.). 
l>e  Errore  PHundo-Pbiloaopborum,  quod  Auima 
Hominia  ait  materialla  et  mortalia.  llalce, 
1720,4*. 

100.  IVolfy Chrifltian, Baroairon.  Temtinf- 
tige  tiinlanken  von  Uott,  der  Welt  nud  dcr 
Seele  dea  Meuwben  . . .  .  8*  Aufl.  FrankAirt 
and  Leipzig,  (1720, 22, 26,  29,  33,  3d,  38,)  1741, 
8*.  pp.  672.  —  Also  later  eda. 

110. AnmerkuHKcn  Uber  die  TemUnftigen 

Gedanken  ...  xu  l>e)iitereni  Vemtando  . . .  der- 
■elben  ...  .  Frankfurt  am  Mayn,  1724,  t^. 
pp.  631.  —  2>  venuulirte  Anag.,  with  the  titte: 
—"Der  vemiinftig;eu  Gedanken  ...  anderer 
Theil  ...    .    Ibid.  1727,  8»;  3«  Aufl.,  1733,  8«. 

111.  Hollmamfty  Sam.  Christian.     De  atu- 

Kudo  Naturae  ^lyaterio,  Aninia  buniana  aibi 
li  iguota.  Diiip.  I.,  Grypb.  1722;  Diap.  II.- 
IV.,  WItteb.  1721-24,  4».  — New  ed.,  Gotting. 
1750,  (1752?)  4«.  pp.  119. 
IIZ  ScKrdter,  Job.  Conr.  FestgegrUndeter 
Beweia  uu<l  Vertbeidigung,  daaa  die  Seele 
Bicbt  niatoriell,  aoudern  ein  goiatiges  Weaen 
sey,  xur  Lebre  von  der  Uuaterblicbkeit  der 
Seelen  ana  Licbt  geatellt.  2*  Aufl.  Leipzig, 
(172«,>  1728,  8*.  pp.  127. 

113.  Bllllnser,  or  Biklltng^r,  or  Bfilf- 
Mngtr,  (.ieorg  Dernb.  Dilucidationea  pbilo- 
•opbicae  de  Deo,  Anima  huniana,  Mundo  et 

Eeneralibua  Rernm  AfTectionibua.    2  pt.  Tu- 
Ingae,  1725,  4».    (96   ah.)— 4th   ed.,    ibid. 

1768,  4». 

•*An  nlm«Mt  forgottea,  bat  exealleat   trmtlte."— 
JL  W.  LiutdU.    Comp.  Kahlv.  BiU.  PkU,  I.  815,  316. 

114.  Brafiffifc,  Kol>ert.  A  brief  Eaaay  concern- 
ing the  SH>ul  of  Mau.  . . .  London,  1725,  8*. 
pp.  48.    H. 

116.  BetrAolitansdeaMenflchen  nachGciat, 
Seel  nud  I<«ib.  AuiHterdam,  1720,  8*.  (15 ah.) 
—  Alao  II. P.  n.12,  8».  pp.  220. 

Anerihed  to  Pet.  Friedr.  Dttrj.    See  MjUiu,  Btht. 
lM»m.  No.  1948. 

116.  Burehard,  Cbriatoph  Martin.  Medita- 
tions de  Aninia  bumana,  ^na  Natnra,  Com- 
morcio  cum  Corporo  ...  .  Roatocbii,  1720, 
8>.  pp.  250. 

117.  Rlbov,  or  RIcbovr,  Geo.  Heinr.  Fer- 
nere  ErUlutorung  der  veniUnfftigen  Gedan- 
cken  dea  Ilorrn  Ilf)fr-Rath  Wolffena  von  Gott, 
der  Welt  nnd  der  S<^ele  dea  Menacben  ...  . 
Fraukf.  nnd  Leipx.  1720,  8*.  pp.  464. 

Defend*  Woir  Mgmlniit  Lanfe. 

118.  Rfldlfifcr,  An<lr.  Ilerrn  Christian  Wolfena 
Meynung  von  dem  Weaen  der  Seele  und  einea 


Oeiatea  Uberhaupt,  nebat  D.  Andr.  RUdigera 
Gegennieynung.    Leipzig,  1727,  8*.  pp.  335  -f . 

119.  Aletoplillaa,  Hieronynnia,  pseudon, 
Erinuening  auf  die  Gegenmeynuug  [A.  RUdi- 

Ser'itlder  Meynuug  lirn.  Ilofratb  Wolfena  vou 
em  Weaen  der  Seele  und  nines  Geiatea  Uber- 
haupt, welcbe  31.  A.  F.  Hoffman  n  ttfTentlicb 
will  verfocbteu  wiasi'u.  FraukAirt  und  Leip- 
zig, 1720,  8».  pp.  110. 

120.  [Harcnberfif,  Joh.  Cbriatoph].  De  tri- 
buH  Partiburt  lIominiH  ....  Gandeaiao,  1720,8*. 

PubUibcd  Budcr  the  name  of  J.  C.  Trickoriut,  etjr- 
mologleally  equiralent  to  Harenbrrg. 

121.  Relnliard,  Mich,  lleiur.  DlaaerUtio  de 
Pbiloaophorum  recent  iorum  Sententiia  circa 
Spiritum.    Wittenl).  1720,  4*. 

122.  Rlchter,  Geo.  Friudr.  Diasertatio  philo- 
aopbicade  Macbina  et  Spiritu.  Lipaiae,  I7i0,4*. 

123.  rRatdleatl,  Albert,  Cbunt  de  J'Uueran]. 
A  Pblio8oi)bical  [o'cj  DiKMertatlonnp<m  Deatb. 
...  By  a  Friend  to  Truth.  . . .  London,  1702, 
8*.  pn.  94.    H. 

Ad«-oc«tea  materlsliia  and  JuUfl«  nilelde. 

124.  [Strntt,  Samuel].  A  Philosophical  In- 
quiry into  the  Pbyaical  Spring  of  Human 
Actions,  and  the  Immediate  Cauae  of  Think- 
ing.   London,  1702,  8«.  pp.  63.    J/. 

126.  [Baxter*  Andrew].  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Human  Soul;  wherein  the  Im- 
materiality of  the  Soul  ia  evinced  from  the 
Principlea  of  Reason  and  Philosophy.  Tbe 
3d  Ed.  To  which  is  addtMl,  a  Complete  Index. 
...   2  vol.  London,  174.^,  8».    H. 

First  ed..  (1783H]  4*.  (D.) :  id  ed.,  17S7.    Highly 
oeDtmetidod  bjr  War  barton  and  otbcn. 

126.  [ ].    An  Appendix  to  the  Firat  Part  of 

the  Enquiry  into  tlie  Nature  of  the  Human 
Soul,  wlierein  the  Principles  laid  down  there, 
are  cleared  from  aome  Objcctiona;  and  tlie 
Government  of  tbe  Deity  in  the  Material 
World  ia  vindicated,  or  shewn  not  to  lie  carried 
on  by  Mechanism  and  Second  Cauaea.  . . . 
London,  1760,  8».  pp.  x.,  280.    H. 

127.  [Colllber,  Samuel].  Free  Thoughta  con- 
cerning Souia:  in  Four  Eaaaya:  I.  Of  tbe 
Humane  S<ml  considered  in  its  own  Nature. 
II.  Of  the  Humane  Soul  compared  witli  tbe 
Souls  of  Brutee.  III.  Of  tbe  supposed  Pra9- 
exiatent  State  of  Sonla.  IT.  Of  tbe  Future 
States  of  Soula.  To  which  ia  added.  An  Kasay 
on  Crttation.  By  the  Author  of  the  Impartial  1  n- 
qniry,  Ac. . . .  London,  1704, 4* or  8*. pp.xiii.,  168. 

Bee  Jfoem  AtU  Xrmd.,  Jhippl..  IV.  511-619.    BA. 

128.  Forster,  Joaepb.  Two  Eaaaya...  .  To 
which  is  annexed,  A  Short  Diaaertation  on  tbe 
Immateriality  of  tbe  Soul.  Newcaatle-upon- 
Tyne,  1704,  8«.  pp.  63. 

129.  IVolf,  Chriatian,  Baron  won*  Paycho- 
logia  rational  ia  ...  .  Francofurti  A  Lipsiae, 
1704, 4».  pp.  680  +.    H. 

130.  JacksoiZy  John,  o/  Ltieetter.  A  Diaaer- 
tation on  Matter  and  Spirit :  with  aome  Re- 
marka  on  a  Book  Tby  A.  Baxter],  entitled,  An 
Enquiry  into  tbe  Nature  of  tbe  numane  Soul. 
. . .    Loudon,  1705,  8*.  pp.  vill.,  66.    H. 

131.  IVlndle,  William.  An  Enquiry  into  tbe 
Imnuiteriality  of  thinking  Subatancea,  Human 
Liberty,  and  the  Origin  of  Motion.  London, 
1708,  8». 

132.  K6rber,  Chriatian  Alb.  Beweia,  daaa  die 
Seele  dea  Menachen  nicht  mit  zu  der  Reibe 
der  Dinge  gebOre,  welcbe  die  materielle  Welt 
ausmachen.    Leipzig,  [174  ,Vj  4*.  (4  sh.) 

133.  Pcrronet,  Vincent.  Some  Inquiries 
chiefly  relating  to  Spiritual  Beings:  in  which 
the  Opinions  of  Mr.  Hobbea  with  regard  to 
. . .  Immaterial  SulMtance  ...  arc  taken  notice 
of . . .    .    London.  1740,  8«.  pp.  106. 

See  HItt.  of  Ou  Workt  c/  (*«  XasmW,  1740,  pp.  41«- 
«:».  H. 
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134.  Kii«ts«ii9  Martin.  Dtssertatio  do  ho- 
niaiiHti  Mtfuti*  individua  Ntttura  sive  Immate- 
rialitate.    Regioniunti,  1741, 4*. 

Appended  to  hU  Sftttm*  Catuarum  ^fUUmtimm, 
etc.  LipAtM.  (1741.)  1745,  V.  A  Oermmu  tran^Utic*. 
•nlargvd  bj  th«  author,  with  the  tide  :—*'  Pbllovopbl- 
eche  Abhsadlung  too  den  innwlcrielleQ  Metur  dtr 
8«cle,"  etc  Kuulsaberg.  1744,  8>.  pp.  IW.  Oppoaet 
iiiftterlalUiii. 

135.  I«ettcr  (A)  to  the  Author  [A.  Baxter]  of 
a  Book,  eiitltuled  An  Enquiry  Into  the  Nature 
of  the  Human  8(>nl,  wherein  the  State  of  tlie 
Soul,  in  itii  separate  Exintence,  is  particularly 
considered.    London,  1741»  8*.  pp.  55.    H. 

136.  [IVImpeiTy  JoM>ph].  Remarks  on  a  Book 
Thy  A.  Baxter],  Intitlml,  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  the  lluumn  Soul.  ...  Provine  ... 
that  the  Author's  Fundamental  Principle  is 
faUe  ...    .    London,  1741,  8*.  pp.  62.    U. 

137.  Bcmd,  Adam.  Abhandlung  ron  Oott 
nnd  der  meuschlichen  Seele  und  derselben 
naturlicher  nnd  sittlicher  Verbindnng  mit 
dem  Leibe  . . .  sammt  angeliMn|(^cr  Fortsetx- 
ung  seiner  eigoner  Lebenttbeitchreibung.  Leip- 
xig,  1742,  ^.  pp.  422  +.  (40  sh.) 

138.  [Cnents, ].    Essai  d*un  sistdme  non- 

vcan  conconmnt  la  nature  do*  £trt«  spiritnels, 
f«ind6  en  iiartie  sur  Ics  principes  de  Lncke. 
4  vol.  Neufohitfl,  1743,  8*. 

See  JTiircrr'iMffe  A'ocAricMm.  y.  ta».904.   A 

138a.  [I«oais,  Ant.].  Kssai  sur  la  nature  de 
r&me  ....    Paris,  1742,  l'>.  pp.  38. 

139.  Meter,  Oeorg  Friedr.  Beweis.  dass  keine 
Matcrio  denken  kdnne.  Halle,  174S,8*.~2> 
Aufl.,  ibid.  1751,  8».  pp.  18tf. 

140.  Bellamy,  Daniel.  The  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion  demonstrateil  Itoth  from 
Reason  and  Revelation.  In  twelve  Discoumea. 
And  the  Future  State  demonstrated  from 
the  Nature  of  the  Soul.  London,  1744,  8*. 
(Oowans's  Oat.) 

141.  F.,  A.  C.  Die  Seele  des  Menschen  in  nnd 
auiuter  dem  Leilie,  von  A.  C.  F. . . .  nnd  bekannt 
gcmacht  von  Bci\J.  Kniese.    Berlin,  1744, 9*. 

pp.48. 

142.  Helllnfif,  Loth.  DlsMrtatio  de  Anima, 
cum  ThesibuM  ex  Universa  Philosophia  selec- 
tis.    Bamb.  1744,  H*.  pp.  122. 

143.  [I««  Mettrle,  Julien  Olfray  de].  Hls- 
tuire  natureilu  de  I'Amt*,  traduit  de  PAnglois 
de  Mr.  Charp,  par  feu  .M.  H. ...  de  TAcad^mie 
des  Sciences.  La  Haye  [Paris?],  1746,  8*.~ 
Nouvelle  6d.,  Oxford,  174t,  8».  pp.  343. 

Barnt  bj  order  of  the  Freach  Psrllanent.  —  Not 
•  trmDilatioQ. 

144.  Ettler,  Leonhard.  Enodatio  Quaestionis 
utrum  Materiae  Cogitandi  FacultaH  tribui 
possitr    (In  his  Oputrula,  Berlin,  1740,  4*.) 

146.  Hommel,  Carl  Ferd.  Sendschreil>en  vom 
Wesen  des  KUrpers  und  der  Geister  ...  . 
Leipxig.  1746,  8*.  pp.  80. 

146.  OerdllfGiacintoSigismondo,  Oirrf.  LMm- 
mat^riulit^  de  Time  d#montr^  contre  H. 
Locke,  et  la  Defenwe  du  sentiment  du  P.  Male- 
bninclic  contre  ce  philosophe.  2  vol.  Turin, 
1747-4H,  4». 

147.  Pollf^acy  Melchlor  de,  Chrtf.  Antl- 
Lucretius,  sive  do  iKsi  et  Nntura,  Libri  No- 
veni  ...  .  2  vol.  Parisiis,  1747,  b^.  —  Ibid.  2 
vol.  1749,  !».    If. 

Trmonlatcd  Into  Frtneh,  both  to  proee  (1749)  snd 
Terw  {Mm) :  into  thtgtiMh.  hx  ilco.  Cimnlon.  London, 
17i7,  i";  German,  by  If.  Sctiafer,  Biralsu,  ITliO,  8*. 

148.  [I«a Mettrley  Julien Offray  del.  L'lionime 
miicliine.  Leyde.  dt  Vimp,  d'Elie  Luzac,  fUt^ 
174?i,  sm.  li*.  pp.  (20),  109. 

AIko  In  hia  (EurrtM  pkltoteplH^f*,  Tom.  1.  Am«t. 
1764.  ini.  I.a.  (0A.>  — Ttaia  book  hm  burnt  bjr  order 
of  the  maglatnite«. 

149.  I«a  Mettrle,  Jnlien  OfTniy  de*  Man  a 
Machine.  ...  >Vhureiu  ...  the  Immatoriality 
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of  an  Inward  Principle  if  . . .  exploded  ...  . 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Moos.  De  La 
Mettrie  ...    .    The  fld  Ed.    LondoD,  1760,  8*. 

pp.  87  +. 

150.  [ ]?  L'hommeplaote....  Fotedmn, dker 

Frederic  Tots,  [about  1748,]  im.  12*.  p|».  58. 

Alao  !■  bla  Ohnrm  pkatmpMtmm,  VL  tm-IK, 
Am»U  17C4,  an.  Iw*  {BA.i.  VaaUBg  lb*  BMes.  aadtke 
eurloaa  boiankml  de<«ri|rtiea  of  !■■■  aeeardii^  le  the 
LInuiraB  qruen.  wbiek  la  hmud  em  p.99f  tkcerl. 
glaal  edItlvB.  HarMrr.  Qair»rd.  aM  sdwn.  saerite 
ttola  pieee.  aa  veil  ••  X'*aian  mwHwa,  to  La  Md. 
trie,  and  It  la  iBolnded  ia  •erfml  cda.  •r  hk  vartca; 
bat  tbe  aatbor  of  (be  preicDt  tmtiac  ai^a  rpp.  14.  U. 
note)  that  be  U  «Mf  the  saikor  oT  X'Amhm  ladins. 
Lowndea  {Brit.  liLr.  col.  ISK.  no.  Mi  baa  fhilea  tat* 
the  MraBfc  errorof  calllof  L'k9mm€mimmU  "aiiotber 
arfMoN"  or  Lktmwt*  Mcltaa.  Tbe  loiaKr  U  a  men 
Jem  detfrU,  and  hai  renllj  aetUnff  to  4m  vlth  Ike 
qucatkin  of  aiaMrlnliaaa. 

151.  I«ettre  d*nn  anonyme  pcmr  aenrfr  da 
critique  on  de  rtnitatioo  an  livre  liitltoM 
L'honmie  machine.    117-ttt]  pp.  12. 

152.  [I.a  Mettrle.  Jnlien  OfFray  die].  I^nttra 
4  niou  esiH-it.  On  I'anonyme  persUe.  [ifiStj 
12>.  pp.  22.  — Also  IVtria,  li74,  S». 

153.  iLmnmCf  ^.lie].  LlMNnme  pliM  que  b*- 
chine.    Londrea  [ Leyden ? j,  I74(t, am.  1». {tth.) 

154.  [ ].  Man  more  than  a  Machine.  Wlicr»> 

in,  I.  The  Immateriality  of  the  Eool  ia  demoi^ 
strated  ...    .    London,  li53E,  S».  pp.  103  -|-. 

155.  Frans,  Adam  Wilh.  'Widerlei^BK  dir 
frani/ttsischen  Schrifl:  Lliomme  machia*^ 
nebst  dem  Beweis  der  Qegenaitze.  Leipdg^ 
1749, 8*.  pp.  372. 

15«.  Trallee,  Balthaa.  Ladw.    De  Machlna  et 
Anima  hiiniana  prorsni  a  se  innicem  distinctia 
...    .    Lipeiae  et  Vratislav.  1749, 8*.  pp.  270. 
Acnin«t  La  Mettrle. 

157.  Bnqoirjr  (An)  into  tbe  Nature  oT  tbe 
Human  Soul,  Its  Origin,  Propertiea,  mad  la- 
cult  lea  ...    .    London,  17S#,  6*.  Is. 

157*.  Monififlla^  TOaunaao  VlneeiiMit.    JUamr 
tasione  contro  i  materlalisti  ed  altri  lacredolL 
2  tom.  Padova,  17S#,  8>. 

158.  Ploncqwet,  Oottfr.  Diwertatio  de 
Materialisnio.  Tubingae,  fTMK  4*.  ~  AIM 
"cum  Siipplementis  et  Cnnfritatione  UbeiU: 
L'homme  machine,"  ibid.  1751, 4*. 

159.  I«avater,  David.  De  reall  Spiritvam  flni- 
tomm  Existentla  contra  Materialistea.  [ Din.1 
Tiguri,  1751, 4*. 

100.  Kranee,  Carl  Christian.  IHspotiitiophT- 
sica  de  llomine  non  Macbina.  updmm,  nO, 
40.  pp.  72. 

161.  Cre«tm»  Friedr.  Carl  Caslmir,  JIvrsa 
▼on.  Versnch  tiber  die  Seele.  S  Tbeila. 
FrankAirt  und  Leipzig,  17ft9-ft4.  A*. 

See  .Vom  Aefa  AmA  1756,  ppw  «n-TOI.  K 

162.  riilgnaCf  Joe.  Adrlen  lielar^e  dVf  tti 

AbUl  Kl^mens  de  m^taphysifine  tirita  de 
I'experience,  ou  Lettrca  4  nn  matMaliate  mtf 
la  nature  de  Time  ...   .    Paris,  IISS,  1^. 

168.  H filler,  Joh.  Steph.  Dlaneftatio,  vtrvfli 
Doctrina  de  Mentis  MaterialiUte  llypotherii 
philusophica  possit  vocari ....  Jenae,  I7tt,4^ 

104.  [Cre«ts»  Friedr.  Carl  Caalmir,  B»rm 
▼on].  Sondschrelben  an  den  llcrm  Promi- 
sor Gottsched  an  Leiinig,  abgelaaaen  von  dem 
VerlHsser  des  Verancns  tiber  die  Seele.  Frank- 
fort am  Mayn,  I7M,  8*.  pp.  132. 

165.  Denesle* .  Lea  pr^ogte  dea  andeM 

et  des  nouveanx  philoeopnes  sur  la  aature  de 
r&jue  humaine,  on  Examen  du  matlriaUsate 
...    .    2  vol.  Paris,  (i7M«)  1766, 1». 

"  Poor."— Aanfafi. 

166.  Krawsey  Carl  Chriatian.    Bendecbreihcn 
an  Urn.  von  TTindheiin.  wegen  der  too  ibm 
fil»ernonimenen  Vertheldigniig  dee  au 
Ustiachen  Irrthnns.    Leipiif,  17M»  4*. 
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167.  Antlmat^rlAllsm*  (L*),  polfme.  Dre«- 

de,  17M,  80.  pp.  16. 
IfiSi  [Bomiety  Charles].    Esaai  de  pcychologie 
...    .    Londrefl  [Leyden  ?I  17M,  »».  pp.  300. 
Alw  la  his  €Bwirm,  NeucluiMl,  1779,  tU,  V,  Torn. 
XVII.    A 

169.  Has«»  Christian  Helnr.  DIssertatio  de 
Anima  humana  non  medii  Generis  inter  aim- 
pUcem  et  compositam  Snbstantiam  ...  .  [In 
opposition  to  Baron  tod  Crents.]  2  pt.  Jenae, 
lMi,4».pp.30,80. 

170.  Slnaarty  Benott.  Recneil  de  pensAes  dl- 
Torses  sur  I*immat6rialit6  de  TAnie,  son  ioi- 
■lortalitA,  sa  liberty,  et  sa  distinction  d*avec 
le  corps,  on  Refutation  du  mat^riHllsme,  arec 
lUM  reponse  anx  objections  de  M.  Cnents  et  de 
Lncrtce  le  philosophe.  . . .  Colmar,  17511,  8*. 
pp.376. 

171.  S«lfclctiiivciii,  Joh.  Anff.  De  Corporea 
Mentis  Natura  prorsus  neganda.  Jens»,  1767« 
4*.  pp.  40. 

17X  [Roblnaoi&y  J.,  M.D.\  Philosophical 
ana  Scriptural  Inquiries  into  the  Nature  and 
Oonstitotion  of  Manliind,  considered  only  as 
Bational  Beings.  Wherein  the  Antlent  Opi- 
nion, asserting  the  Human  Soul  to  be  an  Im- 
■Mterial,  Immortal,  and  Thinking  Substance, 
is  found  to  be  quite  False  ....  Authore  J.  R. 
M.D.  London,  1757,  »•.  1«.  6rf.— Also  ibid. 
1768.»».2».? 

"A  wild.   ruBbllng  perlbrmMioe."— Jr«m(My  Bn. 
XTin.  498. 

17Sw  Fleming,  Caleb.  A  Surrey  of  the  Search 
after  Souls,  by  Dr.  Coward,  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  Mr. 
Baxter,  Dr  Sykes,  Dr.  Law,  Mr.  Peckard,  and 
others.  Wherein  the  principal  Arguments /or 
and  against  the  Materialitv  are  collected :  and 
the  Distinction  between  the  Mechanical  and 
Moral  System  stated.  With  an  Essay  to  as- 
oerteln  the  Condition  of  the  Christian,  during 
the  Mediatorial  Kingdom  of  Jesus:  which 
neither  admits  of  a  Sleeping,  nor  supposes 
a  Separate  State  of  the  Soul  after  Death.  . . . 
London,  1758,  8».  pp.  (H),  xiii.,  8U,  foUowrd 
in  tome  copies  by  pp.  31&-322  r  Advertisement 
and  Addenda),  dated  Sept.  27, 1760.    H, 

174.  Peckard,  Peter.  Obsenrations  on  Mr. 
Fleming's  Surrey,  Ac.  In  which  are  consi- 
dered fivers  other  subjects,  and]  ...  the 
Foundation  of  Immortality.  London,  1750, 
8*.  pp.  lis.    H. 

175.  Flemlns,  Caleb.  A  Defence  of  the  Con- 
scious Scheme,  against  that  of  the  Mortalist. 
Occasioned  by  Mr.  Peter  Peckard's  Observa- 
tions on  Mr.  Fleming's  Surrey,  Ac.  Wherein 
an  Immediate  Resurrection  of  the  Just,  is 
shewn  to  be  consistent  with  a  General  Resur- 
rection and  Judgment  of  all  the  Dead.  ... 
London,  1759,8*.  pp.  72+.    H, 

176b  [Coynr,  Gabriel  Francolsl.  Lettre  an  R. 
P.  Berthicr,    sur   le    materialisme.     Genftre 


[Paris],  175»,  12».  pp.  77 
8se  relcnot,  DUL  isa  M 


177.  [Duftonr, ,  the  Ahbf\.    Ulme,  on  le 

systtaie  des  mat4rialistes,  sonmis  aux  seules 
Inml^res  de  la raison, par  M.  TabbA  **K  Lau- 
sanne [Arignon],  1750, 12». 

178.  Banajr  (An)  towards  demonstrating  the 
Immateriality,  and  Free-Agency  of  the  Soul. 
In  Answer  to  two  Pamphlets;  one  intitled,  A 
Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Physical  Spring 
of  Human  Actions,  Ac.  supposed  to  hare  been 
wrote  by  Mr.  Samuel  Strutt.  And  the  other 
intitled;  A  Philosophical  Enonlry  concerning 
Human  Liberty:  supposed  to  hare  been  wrote 
hy  Anthonv  Collins,  Esq.  London,  1760,  8*. 
pp.  xri.,  136.    H. 

17ft  MonlifllayTonunMoYlnoanao.  Lamepte 


nmana  splrito  immortalc,  non  materia  pen- 
sante.    2  tom.  Padora,  17ttO,  S*. 
179».  _— _  Osserraxionl  critico-filosoflcho  contro 
i  materialUtl.    Lucca,  1700, 8o. 

180.  Bloplfclliui,  pseudon.  Zwei  Gespriche 
ron  der  Unsterbuchkeit  der  menschllchen 
Seele  xwlschen  elnom  Offlcicr,  der  eln  Mate- 
rialist ist,  und  xwlschen  eincm  Bauer,  ron 
Biophilo.    N.P.  1701,  8*.  pp.  32. 

181.  Msurntaller,  G.  (J.?)  C.  Gedanken  ron 
der  Unsterblichkcit  der  nienschliclieu  Seele, 
den  materialistischen  PhiUMophen  eiitgegen- 
gesetxt.    Quedlinburg,  liCil,  ifi.  pp.  30. 

182.  Simon,  Jordan.  WiUcrlegung  des  Mate- 
rialisnuis.    Wurxburg,  1701,  { '.    23  <7»*. 

Alao  with  the  title :— '*UrtbeII  fiber  die  Sectenlelire 
•Inlfcr  Aerate,"  He, 

183.  [Plelion,  Thomas  Jean,  the  Abb£].  Car- 
tel aux  pliilosophes  i  qiwtre  pattes,  on  I'lm- 
mat6rialisme  oppos^  an  materialisme.  Bru- 
xelles  et  Paris,  170S,  8». 

184.  liai&Cftoix,  Zachary.  An  Essay  concern- 
ing the  Human  Rational  Soul.  In  Three 
Parts.  Shewing,  1.  the  (H-igin;  2.  the  Nature; 
3.  the  Excellency  of  the  Soul.  ...  Oxford, 
1704. 8*.  Zs.  M. 

Flnt  pabl.  MionyiDOiulT  At  Duhlla,  175S  (Bodl.  C»i.) 
or  1759  (Montli.  Rer.).  9^.  — "A  farrago  of  stale  and 
trite  arguaiente."— JToiUMy  Rev. 

186.  Elnzlnfifcr  iron  Elnzlng,  Joh.  Mart. 
Maximiliiin.  Uednnkon  vuni  geisttgeii  Weneu 
der  menschllchen  Seele  .. .  .  Munchen,1700, 
4*.  pp.  48. 

186.  Ploneqnet,  Gottftr.  Problemata  de  Na- 
tura Iluminls  ante  et  post  Mortem.  [Diss.] 
Tubingae.  1700,  4». 

187.  Bronghton,  Thomas.  A  Defence  of 
thecomniunly-receired  Doctrine  of  the  Unman 
Soul,  as  an  immaterial  and  naturally-immortal 
Principle  in  Man,  against  the  Objections  of 
some  modem  Writers:  including  the  true 
Scripture-Doctrine  of  Death,  Life,  and  Im- 
mortality, and  of  the  Necessity  and  Extent 
of  the  Christian  Redemption.  ...  Bristol, 
1700,  8*.  pp.  174.    H. 

188.  Wstmlnff  (A)  against  Popish  Doctrines: 
or,  Obserrations  on  the  Rer.  Mr.  Thomas 
Broughton's  Defence  of  an  inherent  Immor^ 
tality  in  Man ;  showing  it  to  be  a  Doctrine  of 
human  I nrention  ....   London,  1707, 8*.  Is.  dd, 

189.  Cartlcr,  Gallus.  Anmlae  sen  Mentis 
humanae  Spiritnalitas  et  Immortalitas  ad- 
rersns  nostrae  Aetatis  Philosophos,  Materi- 
allstas  dlctos,  phrsicis  Argnuientis  demon- 
strata.    Aug.  Tind.  1708, 8*.  pp.  03. 

100.  Sclfcvrab,  Joh.  Anlma  spiritnalLs  as 
immortalis  ex  sanloris  Philosopniae  Princi- 
piis  contra  Epicnreos  et  Materialistas  aliosque 
Seculi  nostri  Pseudo-Philosophos  propugnata. 
Rastadil,  1708,  8*.  pp.  130. 

100».  Bmltb,  William,  i/.D.  A  Dissertation 
upon  the  Nerres;  containing  an  Account,  1. 
Of  the  Nature  of  Man.  2.  Of  the  Nature  of 
Brutes.  3.  Of  the  Nature  and  Connection  of 
Soul  and  Body.  4.  Of  the  Threefold  Life  of 
Man.  6.  Of  ...  Nerrous  Diseases.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1708,  8*.  pp.  ri.,  302.    G. 

101.  rHoIbaeb,  Paul  Henri  TfniTy,  Baron 
d*j.  Le  syst^me  de  la  nature  . . .  par  M.  Ml- 
raband  ...  .2  rol.  Lohdres  ^Amsterdam], 
1770,8*. 

Kumeroos  eda. ;  ae?  Qn^rard.  A  Germmn  traaala* 
tloo,  i  Thelle.  Frankf.  oad  Ulpt.  17r4.  V,  ete.i  Koc. 
Itoh.  4  vol..  LoadoQ.  ITW,  8»:  r«  vol..  New  York,  l«8, 
8»;  9paniak,  i  vol.,  Pari*,  IBii,  ltt>. 

102.  [Dnval,  Pierre].  Reflexions  sur  le  llrre 
intitule :   Le  syst^me  de  la  nature.     Paris, 

inc.  i». 

103.  ToUncri  Joh.  Gottlieb.    BeweLs  fUr  die 
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ImniAtcriaHtMt  An  meiiKhlichen  S««ln  auh 
dcr  InimtttoriHlitUt  Guttm.  (In  his  K^irif 
rermitrhte  Au/tfUtty  »  8«mml.,  Fnuik£a.d. 
Oiif  r,  1770,  8«.) 
IM.  Balzery  Joh.  Qtit.  OhMrratknii  mr  quel- 
qiiffl  propritftvii  de  Yiane  cuDipiir6e«  4  cellM 
de  la  lUHti^re :  puur  ftervir  4  rcxamen  du  nia- 
t^rmliHnio.  (A'«>tirmiix  Mim.  tie  VAead.  Hojf. 
drx  ScifncfM,  «'tc.,  Rt  hnrlin,  for  1771,  pp.  9B0- 
410:  nxul  for  1777,  up.  XW,  332.)    7/. 

A  fitrtmmm  trsaiUtloii  In  hit  Vtrmiaekta  Sekr^/ltm, 
Thoil  II. 

l95.  Bernfler,  NicolARSylTettre.    ExftBMo  du 
niuteriitiiHnie,  on  Kefiitation  du  Systime  de  1* 
nntun;  ....    '2  vul.  ParK  1771, 1*>. 
A  Grrmmn  tranilaUoD,  Rouberf.  17W. 

lOA.  Cast  lllon  ( ital.  Salvemlnl  da  Cas- 
ticflloney  Acif.  CaatiIlloaeiis)f  Jean 
(Frau9i>i!«  Mauru  Mclohiur)  de*  OtNH*rvationa 
Mur  Ic  livrr  intitule  8yi(tiiuu  de  la  nature. 
Par  M.  J.  di'  CaMtillon  ...    .    Berlin,  1771,  i»*. 
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im,i-.iii..is.  It 

S54.  SsBbcAlaaen,  Daild  Thrudor  Aanut. 

PIB  Urill»llui|°  dT  Letire  tuu  dru  MinKlicu. 

Marburi,  uA,  »•.  pp.  Kg. 
M4^  tTn«rl*,Jnacph.   tUlerfallim  ConfUlfd. 


**:£;■  I  Sll  Srsaa,  rrladr.    Die  celitlfa  ^atnr  to 
""""'I      HhkIi'b.   BncbrtUckaiudDfrpiTrlifadiH 

he  Porllaa  of  Iba 
AltribnleaandTta- 
D»tlnj.    Phlladri- 


MA.  &«ailMI,  Wllllui. 
Uwn-iH'r,   Khi.   r.K.H.  « 
Cau<Mi>r  InlJlivtuat  Ut 


.  Latter  MITIIIIbiii 


17;^,  Rcdarm,  ^IglaBiuBd  E 

en  Rgl-mdve,  ft  daai  aea  ramiona  arvc  I'm^i 
anctaL  ...   I  torn.  Parte,  inl,».     H. 
in.  SflhFHdar  tu  d*r  Kalk,  J.  U  C 


. „ tbii-Br  ralatisE  U 

hli  LonlahJp'i  Soclrlne  tt  tba  UiiuterWllT 
ut  [be  llniiian  UJad,  aa  pmed  bj  P>frbi> 
l(«t«l  PhenoBeDa  ...    .    LoaOon,  tUt,!*. 


tmnm  of  Natural  Tbeolvcr,  br  llnrj  Idd 
BnnKlum,  latrwled  to  diapmra  the  DDTfrtaa 
thai  the  lauBortallij  nf  llw  Baal  deprndeea  III 
brini  ImaialeHal.and  alau  iDtnnlkrOrWB 
of  Ibe  Dndriaa  nf  Iha  iuul-a  ImmatailaU^ 
...  DbUId,  ini,  1».  pp.  ii..  laOL 
STS.  Aateuiath,  jDh.  Hclnr.  Feri.  t*^ 

Slutttiarl  and  Aii)p<bDr(,  IBM,  S". 

AiHaf  the  tiMj*  la  Ufa  wL  aj*"  Oiaafc  pw^ 

3TV.  Baaor,  Oidffe.  HatarM  Theeleia:  tba 
ArKUDieDli  at  Paler,  ■nxii^iaBi,  aad  Ibe 
BridKewalir  TmlliH  m  tSla  ■atdect  t»- 
mined:  aln  Iha  DsctHnea  d  Itimubnia  aal 
the  ImnUerialliti  reapaetliv  tba  tuaL  ... 
London,  int,  I*,  pp.  U 

no.  iBiBiartBllty  andlHi 
nolicn  of  Lord  Bninduun'a 

tural  Tlieolofjr,  and  Wallai 

(M>i«Talkaiu  spoB  11.1     inrnto'i  Mag.  ftr 

June,IRMl  xni.aM^.)   a. 

»1.  TkmMu,  Fred,  haaoa.  Aa  Pirito- 
..^^. . ■■-,  Stba 


-■J?»J 


un,  c.  Pi>.  iriL.  in.  i/. 

m  Dcrvwltt  a.  D.    A  nam 

Ontauic  Mal«ialltT  of  llw  Hlml 

■rrlalllji  ut  Ibe  Hniil.  awl  tbe  Nor 

lheT»o  ...    .   London. IBM, K*. 

«I.  FIvBanInc,  Cart  Fr.  tm 

--r  Phibr  -■'     -  -   - 


Mrnarh 

arh.  ■ 


'narhrn-nle.  I  II- Tlirll.  Dl 
'bdlF.DDrlia.lgW.S*.    HIA. 


hell.    dU  I 


n  BtkHV  and  TvhUtnla  n  tia- 
n  Ballrait  nr  BcKrUwfainit  «k  iAI- 
„  •_.!. ■ — 1-  "aUt.lini 
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26S.  GrooSy  Fricdr.  Der  nnrerwesliche  Leib 
«1»  dM  iJTffin  (lea  OelstM  and  8iti  dcr  Seeleu- 
•tOrungen.    Ilvidelberg,  1837, 12>.    10^. 

SftL  Mess«rs«limldt9  ITelnr.  IMe  hoch- 
wlchtise  Leb«n«frage :  wind  die  Aeusseruiigen 
dor  hUheren  ffeiatigen  ThMtigkeit  beim  Men- 
■chen  bios  Wirkungen  aeloer  Tollkomiiineren 
OrgAnUation,  oder  einet  mit  diescr  in  InniRcr 
Yerbindung  lebendon  Wesens  Ton  unaterb- 
llehir,  geiatiger,  an  sich  htthervr  Natur  ?  Auf 
dem  «inxlg  aichern  Weg  der  Naturfurachung 
evident  beantwortet.  S&citz,  ISST*  8*.  pp.  155. 
OppoMt  auiteilallam. 

186.  I<MleTl-Rocli«9  p.  J.  Refutation  du 
matttrialiame,  et  demonstration  du  spiritual 
lisme  par  la  physiologie  et  la  psychologie. 
Paris,  1888,  8*.  (msh.) 

S86b  Mayer,  IL  IT.  Der  Oeist  In  seiner  Unab- 
hlnglgkeit  von  dem  KUrper  und  dcr  Sinnen- 
welt  Uberhaupt.    Oldenburg,  18S8,  8*.  (10  sh.) 

187.  Debreyn*,  Pierre  Jean  ComeiHe.  Pen- 
■6es  d'un  croyant  catholique,  on  Considerations 
philosophtques,  morales  et  religieuses  sur  le 
materialisme  modeme,  Time  des  bdtes,  la 
phrenologie,  le  suicide,  le  duel  et  le  niagn6- 
tlsme  animal.  2*  M.  Paris,  (1819,)  1840,  8*. 
(31sh.)— 3*  ed.,  1844,8*.    G/r. 

168.  F«rtelion« ,  the  Albi.    Le  mat^ria- 

'  llsme  et  la  phr^nologie  combattus  dans  lours 
fondements  ...    .    Paris,  18S0,  8*.  (25^  sh.) 


Hasert,  Friodr.  RelnhoUL  Lebon,  Seele, 
Gott  in  ihrem  innersten  Ileiligthume  auf- 
gesncht  und  in  ihren  wesentlichstcn  OfTonba- 
mngcn  zusanimcnhlneond  dargestellt.  N  Urn- 
berg,  1889, 8*.  (1C|  sh.) 

SO.  BsMiy  (An)  on  the  IMstinction  between 
Body,  Soul,  and  Spirit.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Miriam."    London,  1811, 3>.  Is. 

191.  Plcardf  J.  B.  R.  La  v^rite  sur  la  nature 
et  les  preuves  demonstratives  de  Tcxistence 
•t  rimmaterialite  de  Time  Paris,  1841, 

8>.  (5}  sh.) 

19SL  0«te  Sacke  (Die)  der  Seole,  Ihre  eigenen 
Angelegenheiten  und  die  aus  dem  Mcnschen 
and  der  Vergangenhelt  ontwickelte  Oe> 
•chlchts-Zukunft.  Braunschweig,  1818,  8*. 
pp.120. 

108.  Fiekte,  Imman.  Herm.  Die  bisherige 
Znstand  der  Anthropologio  und  Psychologic. 
L  (In  his  ZtiUchr.  /.  PAt'tos.,  1844,  XIL  66- 
106.)    H. 

Oa  the  qoMtioo  of  Immortality,  ■••  pp.  tS-lOS. 

194.  ]j«roux,  Antoine.  Pneumatologie.  Nou- 
veati  sytt^nie  pbiiosophique  sur  Torigine  et  le 
but  flnal  de  toutes  chooes,  d'apr^s  les  theories 
41ev6es  de  la  philosophie,  depuis  les  brach- 
miuies  juaqu^k  nos  Jours ;  pour  servir  d*intro- 
duction  k  la  Religion  de  Tavenir.  Paris,  1844, 
8*.  (aoi  sh.) 

DnosirCf  II.  M.  Yoorstelling  van  eene 
■toflelijklieid  der  siel,  benevens  een  woord 
over  het  wcderkeerige  verliand  on  verschil 
tusachen  ziel,  geeat  en  ligchaam.  Leeuwar- 
den,  1846,  8*.  /.  0.00. 
196.  HewlUe,  William.  A  Brief  Treatise  upon 
the  Nature,  Faculties,  Value,  and  Final  Des- 
tination of  the  Human  SouL  London,  1846, 
12».  pp.  42. 

SBT.  PetrcUl,  C.  M.  J.  Om  Mennlsko^JMlens 
Natur.  FttrsUk  till  Paychologie.  2.  Upplagan 
Bfworsedd  och  sammandragon.  Linktfping, 
(1846-48,)  1848,  8*.  pp.  viiL,  200. 

7S%.  Frapportl,  Gius.  1  risnitati  della  flio- 
Sofia,  ossia  le  principali  noxioni  su  la  nntura 
spirituals  doiriiomo.  Padova,  184II,  8*.  pp.  130. 

SM. Tht  same.    Ed.  2da.  Padova,  1846,  8*. 

pp.  100. 

800.  lIor«a«y  L.    Du  materiallamo  phr6no- 


logique,  do  Tanimismc  et  de  rinfluenco.  2*  4d. 
Paris,  1840, 12>.  (14  sh.) 

801.  RonrCf  Henry  Nathaniel.  The  Rainbow 
of  the  Mind,  explained  in  a  Dialogue  between 
the  Materialist  and  the  Author,  with  the  Five 
Senses  in  Council  assembled:  proving  the 
Immortalitvof  the  Soul  by  Evidence  of  Sight. 
London,  1840,  8*.  pp.  48.  (Qowans's  OaL) 

802.  Bfatitrc  (On  the)  and  Elements  of  the 
External  World;  or  Universal  Immaterialism 
f jily  explaine<l  and  uewly  demonstrated.  Lon- 
don, 1847,  8».  10«. 

803.  Rcdford,  George.  Body  and  Soul;  or. 
Life,  Blind,  and  Matter,  considered  as  to  their 
Peculiar  Nature,  and  Combined  Condition  in 
Living  Things.  . . .  London,  1847,  8*.  pp.  x., 
232.    F. 

804.  Bertr«nd  de  8alnt  €(ermaitt, 

Des  manifostatious  de  la  vio  etde  rintelliccnce 
kl'aidedororganisation  ...  .  Paris,  1848, 8*. 
pp.  vii.,  421.    H, 

The  autbor  la  a  materUlist. 

805.  Dudley,  John.  The  Antl-Matorialist; 
denying  the  Reality  of  Matter,  and  vindicat- 
ing ttio  Universality  of  Spirit.  . . .  London, 
1H49,  8».  pp.  vi.,  286.    F. 

306.  Palne^  Martvn.  A  Discourse  on  the  Soul 
and  Instinct,  pbyiiiologically  distinguished 
firom  Materialism,  introductory  to  the  Course 
of  Lectures  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine 
and  3Iateria  Medica,  in  the  University  of  the 
City  of  Now  York.  Delivered  on  the  Evening 
of  Nov.  2, 1848  ....  [Published  originally  by 
the  Medical  (Haas.]  Enlarged  Edition.  New 
York,  1849, 12>.  pp.  xl.,  230.    H, 

80G*.  Smee,  Alfred.  Instinct  and  Reason  de> 
duced  flrom  Electro-Biology.  London,  1860, 8*. 
pp.360. 

307.  Sowiaty  Andr4.  De  I'esprit  ot  do  Pimo. 
2  vol.  l>aris,  1850,  8*.  10/r. 

808.  Thomson,  S^.  Patrick.  The  Soul, 
its  Nature  and  Destinies.  London,  1860, 12*. 
pp.246. 

800.  Atkinson,  Henry  George,  and  Marti- 
nean,   Harriet.     Letters  on  the  Laws  of 
Man's  Nature  and  Development.  ...    London, 
1861,l».pp.xii.,800.    H. 
^droeatiag  athcUtlo  matnialina. 

810.  Resul,  Thomas.  The  Ininiatoriality  of 
the  Soul:  or,  Man  entirely  dependent  upon 
his  Organisation  for  all  his  Mental  and  Moral 
Powers.  . . .   Philadelphia,  1861, 12>.  pp.  24.  G, 

311.  Dorrie*  William  D.  Lecture  on  the 
Human  Soul,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Orphan 
Assylums  [»ic]  in  the  City  of  Nashville,  de- 
livered ...  February  4th,  1862.  Nashville 
[Tenn.  |,  1869,  8«.  pp.  16.    /T. 

Malnialna  that  tba  aoal  la  a  aularlal  flold.  aaeratad 
by  the  brain, 

812.  liOtae.  (Rud.)  Herm.  Mediciniache  Pay- 
chologie oder  Phyaiologlo  der  Seele.  . . .  Leip- 
zig, 1851,  «•.  pp.  X.,  632. 

8««  UipM,  Mtptrt,,  1861,  XL.  1«.34. 

813.  Mason,  Rfv.  William.  What  ia  the 
Human  Soul  F    London,  [1861,]  IC*.  pp.  76.  F. 

Bvadcaborglaa. 

814.  Holeeeliott,  Jac.  Der  KreisUuf  des 
Lebens.  Physiologiacho  Antworten  auf  Lio- 
big's  Chemlsche  Briefo.  3>,  vermehrto  und 
verbesserto  Aufl.  Mains,  (1862,  65,)  1857,  8«. 
pp.  xii.,  634.    H. 

815.  FiMker,  Carl  Philipp.  Die  Unwahrhelt 
des  Sensualiamua  und  Material iamua,  mit  be- 
sonderer  RUckaicht  auf  die  Schriften  von 
Foaerbach,  Yogt  und  Moleachott  bewieacn 
...    .    Erlangen,  1868,  8*.  pp.  xviil.,  52.    H. 

316 Ueber  die  UnmOglicIikelt  den  Natnra* 

I'tmna  sum  orgKnxenden  Theil  des  Systems 
der  WissoBiehaft  su  eriioban.    Sin  Nachtrag 
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[to  the  ftbore]  ...    .    ErUogen,  18M»  8*.  pp. 
xxiii.,  66. 

817.  Pcrtyy  Max.  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der 
Anthropulugie  fJr  NatuntriBsoniichaft  und 
PhiltMophie.  £in  Vortrag  . . .  .  Bern,  l{U>t» 
8*.  pp.  .M.    U. 

Id  oppodtiM  to  tka  OMtcrUUta  of  MelMchoU. 

818.  Flektey  Imman.  Ilunn.  DSe  Seelenlehre 
dps  Maferialiamua,  kriti«cli  untenucht.  (In 
hu  Zeit$ckr.  /.  rhilot^  18M»  XXV.  68-77, 
16»-179.)    //. 

n9.  Hlnrlcliay  Herm.  Triedr.  Wilh.  I>aa 
Lel»en  iu  der  Natur.  Bildungift-  und  Entwicko- 
lungMtufen  deaaelben  in  Ptlaiize,  Thier  und 
Mensch.  Natur-historiBch-pliilosophiacb  dar- 
gestellt  ...    .    llaUe,  18M»  8*.  pp.  xv.,  'i71. 

820.  HoAnanni  Franc.  Zur  WiderleKung 
des  MaterialiunuBf  Naturalismus,  Pantneia- 
nius  und  Munadiamuii.  Abdruck  der  Einlci- 
tung  zu  Fr.  v.  Baader's  BJUnmtlichen  lU'erke. 
I.  IlaupUbth.  4.  Bd.  Leipsig,  18M»  8*.  pp.  Hi. 
H. 

821.  IVai^eryRttd.  Menflchenichfipfting  nnd 
Seelensubfltaux.  Kin  anthropologischer  Vor^ 
trag,  gebalten  ...  xn  OUttingen  am  18.  Sep- 
tember 1864.  . . .  OOttingen,  18M,  8*.  pp.  80. 
//. 

822. Ueber  Wissen  und  Olanben,  mit  be- 

•underer  Boziehung  zur  Zukunft  der  Seelen. 
. . .    UUttin(:en,  18M,  8*.  pp.  30.    //. 

823.  Znlurlgly  Jak.  Kritimhe  Untenuchung 
Uber  daa  W  ewin  der  vemilnftigen  (Jeiatneele 
nnd  der  peychischen  Leibliclikeit  dee  Mcn- 
•chen,  Howie  Uber  die  Frage:  Inwiefem  istdie' 
remUnftige  Geiatsoele  die  Form  dee  menech- 
licben  Loibeef  mit  Utlcksicbt  auf  den  Strelt 
der  Uegenwart,  auf  die  Cuncilien,  Kircbenvib- 
ter  und  ikholustiker.  . . .  Kegenubnrg,  l(i54y 
8».  pp.  iv.,  272.    H. 

324.  Cooper,  II.  O.  Indestructibility  the 
Univor«ai  Law,  traciNl  fh>m  a  Bit  of  Coal  tu 
the  Soul  of  31an.    Dublin,  ISM,  8*.  2t.  M. 

826.  CboIIm,  llcinr.  Die  Elemente  dor  Psy- 
chologie  voni  Standpunkte  des  Materialismus. 
(Fichte's  ZtiUchr.  f.  J'hilci^  18U,  XXVI.  91- 
109.)    i/. 

826. Neue  Darstellung  des  Sensualismua. 

Ein  Entwnrf  ...    .    Leipzig,  1865,  8*.  pii.  xii., 
237.    M. 

"  The  most  imporUot  raoeot  productton  tm  tb«  tide 
of  materlalUm."— Ali'itj^  Sea  elao  LeipM.  M^mt., 
IWft,  LIV.  205-208.    if. 

827.  Fecliner,  Oustav  Theodor.    Ueber  die 

fihysikalische  und    phllosophische    Atomen< 
ehre.    Ix;ipzig,  1H55,  8«.  pp.  xv!.,  210. 
OppoM*  materialiju. 

828.  TIttBMtnn,  Friedr.TVilh.  Ueber  Leben 
und  8tofr.    Dresden,  ISU,  8*.  pp.  viil.,  108. 

829.  Voyt,  Carl.  KUhlerglaube  und  Wissen- 
•chaft.  Line  Streitscbrift  gegen  llofittth  Bu- 
dolph  Wagner  in  GUttingen.  4>  Auflage,  zwoi- 
ter  Abdruck.  Oiesseu,  (18U,)  1866,  8*.  pp. 
Uvll.,  120.    //. 

"Aoaie  end  wluj'*  (JEMk^,  but  auperfleiaL 

830.  HVai^ery  (JohO  Andr.  Naturwissen- 
Bchaft  und  Bibel  im  Gegensatze  zu  dem  KUh- 
lerglauben  dee  llerm  Carl  Vi^,  als  dee  wie- 
dererstandenen  und  ans  dem  FransUeischen 
ins  Deutsche  Ubersetzten  Bory.  Stuttgart, 
1855,  8*.  pp.  66.    H, 

131.  RelckenlMcky  Karl,  Bartm  -rem. 
KUhlerglaul»o  und  Afterweisheit.  Dem  Ilcrm 
C.  Vogt  in  Genf  zur  Antwort.  Wien,  1856, 8*. 
pp.  48. 

132.  Froksckaaamer,  J.  Menscbenseele 
und  Physiologie.  Eine  Streitschrift  gegen 
Prof.  Carl  Vogt  in  Gent  MUncheu,  1865,  8*. 
pp.  rii.,  212. 

Fraiaed  bj  KiapM.    Tbe  Mlhar  la  a  CatbeUe.  Be- 
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Tiatred  by  Fr.  Ha«Maa  la  Flekls'a  JUtaelr./  m- 
tea..  laAT.  XXXI.  148-lfO.    U. 

333.  Sekaller,  Julius.  Leib  und  Seele.  Zur 
Aufklilruiig  Uber  '*  KtfhlerKbuibeB  and  Wi». 
scnsehaft."  3>  vermehrte  Ansg.  Weinw, 
(1855,  66.)  1868,8*.  pp.  (8),  348+.    B. 

"  Ttae  Buat  iieportaat.  In  a  aefenUfle  petet  of  visv. 
amoBC  tbe  raocat  worka  afMieal  wfirrialiaai."— -JPlp 
/W.    Baa  alao  MihUntk.  fltacra,  XVIL  aM.^Ml 

834.  Bfl«kAer,  Louis.  Kraft  and  Stoft— 
Empiriscb-naturphilosophiscbe  Studies.  In 
allgemein-TerstlndliclMdr  OarstellaDg.  iP  tot- 
mehrte  und  Yerbesverte  Anfl.  {1st  and  8i 
wis.,  1855 1  3d  and  4th,  1«'5«.]  FrankAirta.M., 
1869,  8*.  pp.  Ivi.,  262.  H. 
Tbaaetboriaai 


836.  FrawcBstHdt,  Julias.  Der  MafertaUs- 
mua.  Seine  Wahrheit  nnd  sein  Irrthna. 
Eine  Brwiedemng  auf  Dr.  Louie  mchner's 
*' Kraft  and  StoA'^...  Leipsig,  1858, 1«».  pp. 
XV.,  208. 

336.  FakrI,  Friedr.  Briefe  gegen  den  Matcria- 
lismus.    Stuttgart,  185C,  8«.  pp.  xv.,  215. 

"  One  or  Uw  bcai  wotfca  afalmat  the  aaalailaltilli 
teadaner."— JnAM>(.      Am    alae    MftUaOL,  Sam, 

xvii.  aoi>ai. 

337.  Fickt«9  Imman.  Herm.  ABthropologic. 
—  Die  Lehre  von  der  menachlicben  Beele. 
Keub^Undet  auf  natarwiasenschaftUchem 
AVege  iiir  Natorforscher,  SeelenKrsta  and  iris, 
senachaftlfch  Gebildete  tiberhanpt.  ^  v«r> 
mehrte  nnd  verbesserte  Aufl.  Leipzig,  (ISSt,) 
1860,  8*.  pp.  xxxix.,  623.    H. 

••Die  sparitaall^ilaeben  Lcfcrea."  pp.  S-H;  **l>tr 
MaleriaUMaoa,"  pp.  Se-M :  ••  Der  IM  end  die  Sea- 
leafartdaacr."  pp.  907-iri;  •' Die  aatiUcba  XaiiM- 
bimc  drr  8e^,"  pp.4M-6M.  — Ao  tauerlaat  wirt. 
Comp.  LHpM.  Mtftri.,  1888,  LY.  nm-tii, 

338.  Grindon,  Leopold  Hartley.     LUb:  Its 

Nature,  Varieties  and  Phenomena.  Also, 
Times  and  Seasons.  . . .  London,  lMt|  8*.  pp. 
viii.,328.    F. 

339.  liOtBe,  (Rud.)  Hem.  Mfkrokonnas.  Ideen 
zur  Naturgeechichte  und  Oeechichte  dtr 
Menschheit.  Versuch  riner  ABthronilogie. 
I**  Band :  Der  Leib.  Der  Seele.  Dae  Leben.  I 
II«  Band:  Der  Mensch.  Der  Oeist.  Der  Welt 
Lauf.    2  Bde.    Leipzig,  1854l-5ft,  8>. 

"A  vary  lapectaat  wwfc."— JQvn^ 

340.  CBolke»  Ueinr.  Entstehnng  del  flelbst- 
bewusstseins.  Eine  Antwort  an  Urn.  ProC 
Lotze.    Leipzig,  185i»  8*.  pp.  68. 

341.  Bravkaek,  W.  KOhlemnglaabe  and 
Materialismos  oder  die  VTahrheit  dee  geiftl- 
gen  Lebens.  Franklnrt  am  Mala,  ISfilk  ^ 
pp.  Iv.,  92. 

342.  Tkwm,  Rod.  KarlTogt*a  KBhIerglaabe 
und  Wissenachaft  im  elgenea  Uchta.  L  QM- 
tingen,  185t,  8*.  pp.  36. 

343.  Draper,  John  Wm.  Hnmaa  Fliyslology, 
Statical  and  Dynamical :  or,  Tbe  CooditioM 
and  Course  of  tbe  Life  of  Man.  ...  KevToek, 
185ft,  8*.  pp.  xvi.,  649. 

Sea  pp.  tf»-:S7  for  ••avMeaee  ef  tbe  iilaiaiii  af 
tbe  aaul  deiiTed  fkeaa  earCbral  auuetara.*' 


344.  XSveA,  F.  Der  natnrwieeenschaltUite 
Materialismus  in  aeinem  Princlp  nad  in  sei* 
nen  Konseqnenxen.  £Ib  Yortiag  ...  .  Bcr* 
Un,  185t,  8*.  pp.  82. 

346.  HlekeUa,  Fr.  Der  MaterlaUannn  als 
Klihlerglaube.  Sin  oflenee  Sendadireiben 
als  lleraasfbrderang  tarn  wlaaenachafllichea 
Kampfe  an  die  Vertrvter  des  neaen  Materia, 
linmus  in  Deatschland:  Cntta,  Bonncistcr, 
Virchow,  Togt,  MoleachoCt,  Rnamiasler,  Mttl- 
ler,  Ule,  Cfeolbe,  BUcbncr  «.  A.  ...  Mflnster, 
1866,  8*.  pp.  76. 

Baviewad  br  Fr.  HnABana  la  FlekaTa  JbMMlr./ 
i>A«aa.,  186T.  XXXL  XSl-SftT.    E. 

346.  MolvMkotty  Jae.  Licht  aad  Leben. 
Beda  helm  Aatrltt  daa  IMinitUchMi  Lahramta 
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sor  Krfurschnng  der  Natnr  des  Menichen,  »n 
der  Zttricbor  Ilochnchule. . . .  Fnmkftirt  a.  M., 
18M,  8*.  pp.  48.    H. 

VR,  Tittmann,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Geiit  nnd 
Material isiniu.  Zur  Yorwahmng  gegen  die 
Antrftttrede  des  Urn.  Prof.  Molcachott :  Ucht 
nnd  Leben.    Dresden,  18My  8*.  pp.  31. 

MS.  Mayer 9  JUrgen  Bona.  Zum  Strelt  Uber 
Leib  und  Seele.  Worte  der  Kritlk.  Sechs 
Yorlesungen  ...  .  llamburg,  186^  8*.  pp. 
zil.,130.    H. 

Bevlewed  by  J.  U.  Wlrtlk  to  Plebte's  Mttt$€kr.  f. 

»,5utr "  "    ~ 


ffMOt.,  1880, 


Lxvi.  iTi-iw.  a. 


819.  Heandcr I  pMu^on.'  Kritische  Deleach- 
tnng  des  Spiritualismus  und  MaterialiNmus 
vmn  Standpnnct  organisch-monlstischer  Welt- 
nnd  Menscheuanschauung.  Bremen,  18M» 
8*.  1^  38>. 

860.  P«rtyfMax.  Uebor  die  Seele.  EinOflent- 
lieher  Vortrag  ...    .    Bern,  1856,  8*.  pp.  70. 

861.  mreberi  Augnst.  Die  neneste  YergOtte- 
mng  des  StofTx.  ...  2*  Ausg.  Giessen,  (1866,) 
186C  «n.  8*.  pp.  XV.,  248.    H. 

**  We  have  never  seen  the  phyidologfe*!  vtov  of  the 
ratifeet  imtHl  nore  eomplet«l7  nud  ratliflMUNlly."— 
MU.  Sorra.  Rovieired  by  Fr.  HoffniauD  In  Vlctate'a 
Mdttekrtftf.  PkiUu.,  18&7,  XXX.  ^m-»l,    M. 

862.  Wlaaenacliafiltolie  Belenchtunc  des 
Material isnius.  Zur  Streitfrage:  **ExTstirt 
eine  Seeie  oder  ist  die  Geistesttblgkel^Qeh^- 
ftinctlon  ?'*    Darmstadt,  1866,  ia>.  pp.  41. 

858.  Z«Uin9,  Adolf.    Die  Jilngsten  StreltfVa- 

Ein  anf  dem  Uebletder  Natnrphiloeophie  und 
eUphysik.  Dritter  Artikel.  [Rerlew  of 
recent  works  on  the  question  of  materialism.] 
(Fichtes  ZeiUchriftf.  PhUoi^  1866,  XXIX. 
27»-321.)    H. 

854.  Bfteltner,  Louis.  Natur  nnd  Geist.  Ge- 
■prlche  sweier  Freunde  Uber  den  Materlalis- 
mns  nnd  Uiierdiereal-philosophischen  Fragen 
der  Gegenwart.  . . .  Erster  Baud :  Makrokoe> 
mot.  FrankAirt  am  Main,  1867, 8*.  pp.  xlv., 
800. 

855.  Henry,  Joseph.  Meteorology  In  its  Con> 
nection  with  Agriculture.  (Report  of  the 
U.  8.  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  1867,  Agri- 
culture, pp.  410-506.  — 35th  Congr.  1st  Sees. 
Home.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  32.)    H. 

Mr.  Alger  hai  called  mj  ettentlea  to  thie  as  eon> 
talnlns  (pp.  440-449)  Mine  Important  remarks  on  the 
pever  bj  wbieh  vegetable  and  animal  orgpnluna  are 
yredoecd. 

868.  Hittell,  John  S.  A  Plea  for  Pantheism. 
Hew  York,  1867, 12>.  pp.  x.,  56.  (Also  forming 
Ch.  XXV.-XXVIII.  uf  his  "  Evidences  against 
Christianity,*'  2d  Ed.    2  voL  New  York,  1857, 

1».    A,) 

Pp.  I-2S.  **Pb7eielogT  ti.  a  Putare  Bute."— The 
aaUi««r  tar*:  — "By  'Paoibetiim'  I  underaiand  the 
Aoetrfoa  tbat  matter  and  lu  qnaltties  are  the  enlj 
nteteneet.  and  that  the  forceis  pervndlng  matter  and 
labereot  In  It,  are  tlie  divine  e&letcnec,  whloh  eomes 
!•  •onadoiunet.'t  onljr  in  man." 

857.  Hnmor  (Der)  in  Kraft  und  Stoff,  oder  die 
exacten  Ungerelmthciten  der  modemen  Real- 
phlkMuphle  ...    .    Darmstadt,  1867,  8*.  pp. 

868.  Jacob,  Theodor.  Die  entscheidende  Fragd 
im  Streit  Uber  Leib  und  Seele.  Berlin,  1867, 
8*.  pp.  ▼.,  122. 

^A  good  werk  agalnat  the  materlallslis  Ttow."— 


Kvrme  popnlKre  WIderlegung  der  neue- 
ren  matoriaiistischen  Behanptungen  Uber 
Qott,  Welt,  Bestimmung  des  Menschen  und 
aiicebliche  Sterblichkeit  des  menschllchen 
OMstes.  . . .    Berlin,  1867,  6*.  PP.  23. 

Httttery  Jacques.  La  philosophie  de  la 
religion  ...    .    2  torn.  Paris,  1867, 18*.    H. 

Teme  II.  treate  of  "  ka  leienoe  da  monde  aplritnel." 

86L  UtarrMf  Richard  Salter,  Jr»  Graham  Lec- 


tnrM. — The  Constitution  of  the  Human  Soul. 
Six  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  New  York,  1867,  8*. 
pp.  3S8.    M. 

802.  Vitteavt, .    La  m6decine  dans  see 

rapports  avec  la  religion  ou  K^Aitatlon  du 
mat5rialismeth6oriuueet pratique.  ...  Paris, 
1867,  8*.  pp.  439.    F. 

863.  W«Kiier,  Rud.  Der  Kampf  nm  die 
Seele  vom  Standpunkte  der  AVissenschaft. 
Sendschrelben  an  Hm.  Leibarzt  Dr.  Beneko. 
GOttingen,  1867.  8«.  pp.  viii.,  218. 

BeeXeJpcJHpeit.  for  1857,  IV.  27-29.    ff. 

964.  IVoyaeli,  Otto.  Der  Materialismus  nnd 
tlie  christliche  Weltanschauung.  Mit  einera 
Vorwort  vun  ...  Dr.  W.  Hoffmann.    Berlin, 

1867,  8>.  pp.  Til.,  107. 

365.  Bovllller,  Francisqne.    De  VnidU  de 
rime  pensante  et  du   principe   Tital  ...    . 
Paris,  1868,  8*.  pp.  50.    H. 
MainUinM  their  unity. 

866.  Cornlll,  Adolph.  Materialismus  und 
Idealismus  in  ihren  gegenwKrtigen  Entwlcke- 
lungskrisen  beleuchtet.  Heidelberg,  1868,  8*. 
pp.  420.    A. 

Bee  Wutm,  Mm.  tor  Get.  1858;  LXX.  6Sft-6f7.    ff. 

367.  HIraclilSf  A.  Onze  onaterfHiJkheid, 
gehandhaafd  tegenover  de  materialistische 
natwurkunde  Tan  onsen  t^d.  Alkmaar,  1868, 
8*.  pp.  21. 

868.  Itcmolne,  Albert.  Stahl  et  Tanimlsme. 
Mdmoire  ...    .    Paris,  1858,  8*.  pp.  207. 

First  publUhed  in  (be  SfancM  et  Tmrtma  de  FAead. 
.     dee  Sei.  Mer.  et  Pol.,  Tooiea  XL1I.-XLV.    H. 

800.  !«•«,  Jos.  Burkard.  Bericht  tlber  den 
neueren  Materiidismus.  Lnzem,  1868, 8*.  pp. 
84. 

870.  I«««poldt,  Joh.  Michael.  Zur  Yerstin- 
digung  Uber  den  modemen  Maturialismus. 
Erlangen,  1868, 8«.  pp.  vl.,  95. 

871.  8«lfcelliirlen,  Rob.  Kritlk  des  Materia- 
lismus.   Berlin,  1868,  8*.  pp.  134. 

Reviewed  with  high  pralM  ir  H.  Viriel  In  Plohte's 
teiteekr.  /.  PkOoe.,  18M,  XXXII.  2S0-9«.    H. 

372.  Snell,  Karl.  Die  Streitfrage  des  Materia- 
lismus.     Ein    vermittelndes    Wort.     Jena, 

1868,  8*.  pp.  viii.,  63. 

Reviewed  by  I.  H.  Plehta  la  his  Mettockr.  /.  PkOet,, 
188t,  XXXIV.  374-287.    M. 

873.  mrittmaaek,  Theod.  Licht  und  Geist, 
Oder  die  Lehre  von  den  belebenden  Prinzipien: 
in  der  organisch'en  Natur.  Nebst  einem  An> 
hange.  . . .    Leipsig,  1868, 8*.  pp.  xii.,  348. 

874.  Bttlhner,  August  Nathanael.  Naturfor- 
schung  und  Kulturleben  in  ihren  neuesten 
Ergebnissen  xur  Beleuchtung  der  groesen 
Frage  der  Gegenwart  (Iber  Christenthnm  nnd 
Materialismus,  Geist  und  Stoff.  ...  Hanno> 
Ter,  1859  [1868],  8*.  pp.  xiv.,  306.    H. 

Commended  in  the  Lefpe.  Repert.,  IKTiS,  LXIT.  tS- 
38.  {H.)  See  also  Frendo's  WeguteUer,  II.  711,  742.  — 
A  Frtneh  traoslatloB,  "  Da  mat^riallsme,"  efc,  Parii^ 
18S1,  (C. 

375.  CromnrcU,  Thomas.  The  Sonl  and  the 
Future  Life.  . . .  The  Philosophic  Argument. 
London,  186f,  12*.  pp.  xv.,  307. 

"The  Phllosophio  Argameat."  Part  I.  of  the  work, 
Is  to  be  followed  bv  11.  "  HUtnrv  <  f  the  Common  Opi- 
nion." and  III.  ••  the  Biblical  View."  The  author  op- 
poses InHnatertaUam,  but  la  unwUliag  to  be  called  a 
materlalLit. 

876.  F««r«,  A.  Th5orie  de  la  spirituality,  on 
Examen  approfontii  de  la  nature  et  de  H  sub- 
stance pensante  ...  .  Giq>,  1868,  8*.  pp.  iv., 
124. 

377.  Flckt«,Imman.  Herm.  Zur  Seelenfrage. 
EinopLIloeiiphische  Confession.  Leipxig,  186f , 
8*.  pp.  xxvlii.,  286. 

378.  — -  Contributions  to  Mental  Fhlloaophy. 
[A  ft-ee  translation  and  abridgment  of  the 
abore.]    Translated  and  edited  by  J.  D.  Mtv 
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rell,  A.M. 
169.    H. 


London,  1860,  tin.  8*.  pp.  xxxrii.. 


379.  (i«andt,  Joh.  Oottlob  Ton.  Winen 
und  8«iii.  Line  ro&IUtisohe  AbhAndlang  xur 
AuMgleichung  dm  Spiritnalisinnit  nnd  Materia- 
lisniujt.    DrofMlon,  1H59,  F«.  pp.  112. 

8e«  LtipM.  Xq^trU  kx  18U,  IV.  IJ-U.    B. 

880.  Rcclam,  Carl.  Geist  und  Ktfrper  in 
Ihren  W(>cliiti>lLi«£ichangen  . . .  .  Leipxignnd 
U(<ideU>crg,  1959,  8o.  pp.  vili.,  387. 

381.  8c holt  en,  Jan  llenr.  Du  mat^rialinne 
mudorne  et  dv  Sfn  causes.  [An  essay  rtwid 
before  the  Royal  Acad,  of  Science  at  Amster- 
dam, Dec  12, 1859.  Translated  into  Vrench 
by  K.  Tan  dor  3Iaas.]  {NourtUe  Xevue  de 
TItM.,  Strasbourg,  for  Feb.  and  March,  1800; 
V.  Cr>-ll)0.)    N. 

For  »n  EoclUh  trantUtloo,  see  Tk4  Pngru*  «/ 
XeUgtouM  Thought  . . .  <»  the  ProUatant  Chvrch  nf 
FroMct,  ed.  by  J.  R.  Bvard.  Loodoo,  1861,  8*,  pp.  10- 

882.  Recent  Works  on  Materialism.  (BMioth, 
Sacra  fur  Jan.  IMIO ;  XVll.  201-212.)    H. 

383.  Byomet,  M.D.,  pteudon.  Life  and  Im- 
mortiility,  or,  Thoughts  on  Being.  A  Philo* 
sophical  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Life. 
London,  Holyoakf^  1890.  Zs. 

384.  Maemahon,  John  M.  A  Treatise  on 
MetHohysics  chiefly  in  reference  to  Revealed 
Religion.  ...  London,  1800,  8*.  pp.  xix.. 
418.     H. 

Cb.  VI.  (pp.  104-160)  treaU  the  queiUoa  «f  imina- 
teriaUty.  The  author  M«mi  to  fkTor  tho  doetriaa  of 
the  pr«-exlatcDce  of  the  mmiI. 

386.  Melne  Beruhigung.  Oott.  Welt.  Unsterb- 
lichkeit.  Christus.  Gegen  Materialismus  und 
Pantheismus.    Berlin,  1860,  8».  pp.  vi.,  62. 

380.  Plorrjr,  Pierre  Adolphe.    Discoura  sur 


rorganinne,  le  ▼itaUnne  et  le  Mjchtane,  pit>- 
Bono4«  k  r  Acad^niie  impiriale  de  midcdne  . . . 
suivis  . . .  de  fragments  po^tiqves  sar  le  niat4- 
rialisme  et  lo  spiritualisme,  mr  rime  o«  pey* 
chattMue  et  sur  Tavenir  d«  rhomaatti  ...  . 
Pariis  1800,  h:  pp.  48. 

380.  Feelfcner»  Oust.  Tbeodor.  Veber  die 
Seelenfrage.  Lin  Gang  darch  die  aicktbare 
Welt,  um  die  unsicbtbiuv  zn  finden.  Lidpaig, 
1801,  S*.  pp.  vli.,  229. 

880».  Inunaterlalltjr  (The)  of  the  Soel. 
(ChriMiian  Jiev.  for  April,  MOlt  XXVU.  289- 
313.)    BA. 

380*.  TlsM»t,  (Claude)  Joeeph.  Lft  Tie  dans 
i'honune.  Kxistence,  fonctions,  nature,  eai»> 
dition  prteente,  forme,  origine  «t  deetin^e 
fhture  du  principe  de  la  vie ;  eequiase  histo* 
rique  de  ranimisme  ...  .  Paiis,  1801,  8*. 
pp.  xxiT.,  600. 

380*.  UIrlel,Herra.  I>aa  Weeen  der  Beeie  nack 
Baturwiseenschaftlicher  Anslcht.  (Fkhte's 
ZeiUchr.  /.  PMlos.,  1801,  XXXTUI.  2I-M.) 

Xf. 

To  b«  eoatlnasd. 

886*.  Che  Taller,  J.  P.  L'tme  am  point  de 
vue  de  lit  science  et  de  laraison  ...  .  Paris, 
1801, 1^.  pp.  178. 

38(^.  Itausel,  Auguste.  Le  probltee  ds 
rime  deTant  la  m^taphysiqne  et  la  science, 
k  propoe  de  qnelques  traraux  rfcenaen  Fiance 
et  en  AUemagne.  (Itevtte  det  Deux  Momdtt 
for  Sept.  1, 1801;  XXXV.  211>233.)    H. 

380i.  S6Uiti,  Tincenco.  Delia  iramaterlaUti 
e  inalterabilitii  deirintelletto  . . .  al  cbiaris- 
simo  Prof.  Benedetto  Monti  di  Bolocna  e  rit- 
poeta  di  queat'ultimo.    Perofia,  1801, 8^ 
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187.  Ofintlier,  Gotthard.  Bchedlasma  hlsto- 
rico-dogmaticum  de  Anima,  qua  Ortum  con- 
cemlt.  omnes  Christianorum  de  ejus  Ortu  a 
nato  Christo  vnriantes  Sententias  historice 
recensens  . . .  et  oliscuroe  alias  Animae  nata- 
les  clarae  Luci  exponens.  Lipslae,  1717,  8*. 
pp.  VU.—  Ibid.  1719, 1720,  8«. 

888.  Marcna,  Joh.  Die  Lehrmeinungen  Uber 
den  UrMprung  der  menschlichen  Seelen  in  den 
Yier  ersten  Jahrhnnderten  der  Kircho.  . . . 
Salsbnrg,  1854,  S:  pp.  iii.,  43.    .P. 

See,  further,  Fabricius,  Ddedus,  etc.  pp. 
443-445;  also  No.  421.  Zeleold )  429,  Tho- 
Bftaalnei  441,  Vake)  and  458,  Bnne- 
moeer. 


889.  Angrnetlnne,  Aurelius,  Saint  and  Bp.^ 
11.  A.D.  8ttO.      De  Origine  Animso    Hominis 
Liber.     Kpist.  IGA,  al.  28.    (Oprra,  ed.  Paris, 
ait.,  1836,  ftr.  11.  K72-f88.)    H. 
See  alM  Epist.  190,  al.  167. 

800. Do  Anima  et  ejus  Origine  Ubrl  IT. 

(Ibid.  X.  CO;i-778.)    H. 

fiOO*.  Cankpellla,  Guilielmus  de  (Fr,  Oull- 
launic  de  Cliankpeaaz  ,  ^p..d.  a.d.  1131. 
TractatuH  brrviH  du  Origine  AnimsB.  (In  Mar> 
tcne  and  Durand's  Tha.  Not.  Anecd^  1717, 
Jbl.,  V.  877-882.)    B, 
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891 .  Sart OTlna,  Balth.  Qiuestlo,  Sitae  Aalna 
Homini%  qu«9  t^piraculum  I>ei  eit,  Partirala. 
ant  Portio  ]::8seuti«B  DiTinss.  aut  Sabstantla 
ab  illo  diverse?    Lipaise,  158^  4*. 

39S.  Coler,  Joh.  Jac.  Qiuestlo  . . .  Nuu  Ani- 
ma sit  ex  Traduce  T  An  Tero  a  I^eo  quotidie 
inspiretur?  Cum  OFationiboa  dnabua:  tltnia 
Anima  sit  tota  in  Corpora  toto  et  in  quallbet 
c^us  I*arte;  et  de  Animae  Inuaortalltate.  Vr 
guri,  lfi80,4*. 

303.  Goclenlne,  Rudolph,  fh€  Oder.    fvyaAs- 
yta,  hoc  est,  de  Hominis  PtsrlcctioBe,  Aaima, 
et  inprimis  Ortu  ht\ju8  Commentattonea  ac  Dis* 

{tutatioaea  quorundam  Theologomm  et  Phi- 
osophortim  noetrae  aetlitis  ...    .    Marpoifi, 
1590,  8*.  — /buf.  1694, 1687,  S*. 

304.  Bripkue  (/to/.  Hlfb',  FaMaa.  Ophiani. 
sen  de  coolestt  Animarum  Progeaie  Divinatio. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1509,  4*. 

305.  Llceti,  Fortunio.  ...  De  Ortu  Animc  ho- 

nianoe  Libri  III Gennae,  1001.  4*.  pp. 

420.     BL.  —  A190  Venet.  1003,  4*;    Fraaooi: 
1806,  F«.  pp.  472. 

"Anina  bon.  parteat  iiiaUeealsa.  vstslalsi  mO. 
k  nenBitricnn.  prodir*  a  p«f re  aactflante  •ealne ;  par- 
tem ratioaalein  a  Df  eodna  f«i<taatl  crcarl  4  tp- 
fundi  ceqMHri  *e.  !>•  meatla  hasMMS  «tt«  Z.  pvaMcl 
■entDiitiaa."  — ITcrrieA. 

896.  Tanrellnsy  Kic<^iM.    De  Orta  ratlo> 
KorimlMr|«,10ai»8o. 
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.tOff^  Hill,  •WUliara.  The  Inflincy  of  tb«  SoiiI«: 
or.  The  sioule  of  an  Infknt:  ftbowlng  how  and 
when  U  is  infused.    London,  IMftf «". 

aOS.  Selillffsry  Michael.  'AkoAwoKik  ChHs- 
tlan«  Heligionii ;  Disputetio  do  Peccato  Ori- 

I;lnis    et    Origine    Animie  ...    .    X^bingie, 
i07,  8*. 

SW.  Skomafer^  Hans  Rasmussen  (LaL  Joh. 
ErasmiL  De  Traduce  Animie  hunuuuik  Uaf- 
nics  ItOg,  8*. 

400.  Rvdbeekf  Joh.,  the  elder.  Dispntatio 
eztraurUinaria  ( in  Prirato  Collegio)  de  Origiue 
et  Iinmortalitate  Aniniw.  [Hesp.  IL  Uabr. 
Felstad.]    Stockholm.  ItU,  4*.  (1  sh.) 

401.  Fovnaler  or  Fomler,  Raoul,  /Keur 
dv  Rondeau*  Dii*conr«  acadiniiques  do 
Torigino  de  T&me.  Paris,  16iy,  12".  12 /r. 
Techener. 

See  Hoefln-'i  ASpw*.  Blogr.  gintnOe,  XVIIT.  S7C 

401*.  Flennsy  Thomas.   De  Forniatrice  Foetus, 

Lil>er  in  quo  ostenditur  Animam  rationalem 

infundi  tertia  Die.    Antverpiie,  16*i0, 8*.  BL. 

Fteaui  wrote   etber  fooliah    books  on   the  Miine 

■■lu«ec 

402.  Baron,  Robert,  o/w4 benign.  Exercitatio 
de  Origins  Aniraie  et  Propagatinne  Percatl. 

In  tolM  FkUotopkim   Theologim  mtciUans,  ▲ndrea* 
peli.  1681,  8*.  fttid  wverMl  otber  edltlooi. 

403.  Tlinntn&y  Theodor.  Coutroversia  de 
Traduce  Mive  Ortu  Animae  ratioualis.  Tu- 
bingie,  163*i,  4fi. 

40>.  Da   Gardin   (LaL  Gardlnina   or 

Hortenalua;,  Louis.  De  Aniiiiatione  Foe- 
tus Qnwstio,  in  qua  oetenditur,  quod  Aninia' 
ratiunalls  ante  Organixatlonem  non  infunda- 
tur.    Duaci,  lt33,  8*. 

404.  Kolblas,  Ernest  De  Animae  hnmanae 
Origine.     LipHlae,  WH,  4*. 

406.   IVanfln&ercck,    or    Waf^ereck, 

Uetnr.  ...  De  Crvatione  Animie  ratioualis, 
Tractatus  adversus  Augustauos  l*neoones,  ali- 
osque  Hiereticos  Traducis  Assertoree.  . . .  Di- 
llngw,  lll'iH,  r2«.  pp.  200  +. 

406*.   Dn   Oardin    (Lat.  Oardlntns   or 

Hortenalus;,  Louis.  Anima  rationalis 
resitituta  in  integrum,  sivo  altera  Refutatio 
Opiniouis  quie  sibl  persuadet,  Animam  ratio- 
nalem, ante  omneni  Organizationem,  infundi 
in  Semon.    Duaci,  163tt,  t>".  ff.  0,  pp.  830.  BL. 

406.  Freltag,  Joh.  De  Colidi  innatl  Essentia 
et  de  Fonuiirura  Origiue  Disputationes  duae. 
Groningw,  l(M*i-3S,  8*. 

406*.  8p«rlln|fy  Joh.  Tractatus  de  Origine 
Vomiarum.     » itcb.  1694,  8*.    BM. 

407.  — —  De  Origine  Formamm  pro  D.  Danlele 
Senucrto,  contra  D.  Johauuem  Freitagium.  . . . 
WitelK  Ittil,  8*. 

408.  Sennerty  Daniel.  Physica  Hjpomne- 
mala.    Lugdnni,  1IIS7,  8*. 

In  this  work  S^noert  treat*  "De  Propagettono 
Anlmc  haniMHi.'*  Bee  Hrpomn.  IV.  ce.  lQ-14.  {Optra, 
Par.  1641.  fol.,  1. 1fl»-»L    M.) 

406k  Bperllngy  Joh.  Defaiislo  Tractatus  pro 
Origiue  Formamm  ...  .  Witeh.  16S8»  8*. 
BM. 

400.  Oallego  de  la  Serna,  Jnan.  De  N»> 
turaii  Aniuiarum  Origiue  Invectiva  adversus 
Danicleiu  Senncrtum.    Bruxellis,  1A40«  4«. 

409*.  fWoolnor,  Henry].  The  Extraction 
of  Mau<«  Suul :  ...  a  ...  Discourse,  proring 
by  Divine  and  Natnrall  Reason,  that  the 
Production  of  Mans  Son!  1s  by  Propagation 
and  not  by  Creation.  Likewise,  proving,  tliat 
except  Mans  Soul  be  propagated,  he  can  have 
noOrigimillSin.  ...  By  II.  W.  B.D.  London, 
166.%  24».  pp.  Xib  -♦-.    H. 

Pirn  cd.  IMl,  with  the  Utle:— "The  True  Ori* 
gliiaU  of  the  Soulc."  eto. 


410.  Hannoldy,  Chrfstoiih.  De  Ortii  et  In- 
teritu  Animae  rationalis  ...  .  Dilingae, 
1M5. 


411.  Mnnarenmsy  A-nt  De  Animae  rationa- 
lis Creatioue  et  originaria  Immortalitate  ad- 
versus erroneam  Opinionem  ci^usdam  Philo- 
sopfai,  qui  earn  dictitat  propagatam  separa- 
tamque  dumtaxat  Immortaiitatis  compotem 
declamat.    Vonetiis,  1944l»  4*. 

411».  Zclsoldy  Joh.  Tradux  non  Tradux,  id 
est,  Trailuctiu  Formanun,  quae  in  natural! 
Generatione  vulgo  statuitur,  seuiet  iiisHiu 
evorteus.  Jenae,  1(M7, 8*.   £^— /6td.l662,H«>. 

412.  Hnrtar,  Joh.  Jac  De  Animse  humaiUe 
Origine.    Londinl,  1948,  8*. 

413.  Hotkanty  Charles.  In  Philosophlam 
Teutuuicam  Manuductio,  sive  Detei miuntio 
de  Origine  Animw  Ilumante.  Londini,  1048, 8«. 

Au  KKfUtk  tranalatlMi,  London,  1«M.  li^. 

413*.  Sperling,  Job.  Dissertatio  de  Traduce. 

Witeb.  14M8,  (>*>.    BM. 
413^.  ZetsOldf  Joh.     Parasceve  ad  Tindicias 

Traducis  non  Traducis.    JensR,  1049,  8*. 

413".  Bpcrlinc,  Joh.  Antiparasceve  pro  Tra- 
duce.    Witeb.  1648,  8*     BM. 

414.  Ijeknuann,  Oeorg.  De  Animae  immor^ 
talis  Traductione.    Lipsiae,  1A49,  4". 

416.  lilpenlua,  Mart.  Disputatin  de  Animie 
rationalis  Origine.  [Prtee.  Joach.  Fabricius.J 
Stetini,  1650. 

416.  ITnontna,  01.  De  Origine  Animre  ratio- 
nalis. [  iff jw.  Claud,  llenr.  Ralholm.l  Upsal. 
1650,4*. 

41C».  Dreler,  or  Drcyer,  Christian,  and 

BTenfeld,  Conrad,  16d]-165S. 

These  writer*  had  a  ceauovertjr  en  the  pre«eot 
■nhirct  at  the  above  dale.  8ee  Rofermuad'a  Fort*€i- 
Mung  to  Jucher's  GHekrten-lsz.,  V.  M8. 

417.  Zelaoldf  Job.  Anatoniia  Disputationls 
Sperlingiaufl)  Animae  humanse  Creation!  op- 
positsB.    Jouae,  1653, 4*. 

418. ...  De  Animae  Rationalis  Creatione, 

quatenus  ea  ex  Scriutnrls  Sacris  probari  potest. 

Jen«»,  1654, 4*.    BL. 
410. ...    De  Animae  rationalis  Productione 

et    Propagntione.    Jenae,    (1664  f)   1669,  8». 

BM. 

420.  HVIlderalnn,  Bemh.  Anti-Wangne- 
recktits:  Apologuticus  pro  Traduce.  Stntt- 
gtird.  1659,  4*.— Tubiugaa,  1660,  4*. 

421.  Eelaold,  Joh.  Diatribe  historlco-olonch- 
tica  de  Sentcntiae  Creationom  Animae  ratio- 
nalis statuentis  Antiqnitate  ct  Voritate. 
Jenae,  1660,  8>.  (19  nh.)—lbid.  1662,  8*. 

Id  oppoalifcm  to  J.  Bprrliag. 
432.  Rantescjr,  William.  ...  Mans  Dignity 
and  Perfrction  vindicated.  ...  Wherein  it  is 
. . .  demonstrated,  that  the  Soule  of  Man  is 
ex  Traduce  and  begotten  by  the  Parents.  . . . 
London,  1661,  sm.  8*.  pp.  00  +•    If. 

423.  Dcnaing,  Antonius.  (Economns  Corporis 
animniis;  ac  si)eciatim  de  Ortu  Animas  hunu^ 
nae  Dissertatio  ; . .    .    Oroningse,  1661,  8*. 

424.  [Borclk,  Ohif  or  Ole  (Lat  Olaus  Borrl- 
ehln*)].  Densingins  Ueautontimommenoe, 
sive  KptstolR  selectSB  Emditorum,  quae  imnia- 
tnris  Antonii  Deusingil  ...  Scriptis  ...  Lar- 
vam  . . .  detraliunt  . . .  edente  Benedicto  Blot- 
tesandspo.    Hambnrgi,  1661, 4*. 

426.  Deualnify  Anteoliu.  (Boonomus  Corpo* 
ris  animalis  restitutns;  In  qno  genuinus  Ani- 
mas hnmanae  Ortus  itemque  posslbilis  Crnntitio 
sui  ipsins  . . .  assemntnr  ...  .  [In  answer  to 
Borch.]    GroniiigsB,  1663,  8*. 

426.  Zclaold,  Joh.  Quiestio,  an  in  Genera- 
tione Ilominis  Anima  Prulis  emanet  ah  Anlma 
Parentis.    Jenie,  1663,  4*. 
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427.  HlllSy  Henry.  A  Sliort  Trefttise  concern- 
ing thu  i'roimgation  of  thu  Soul.  . . .  London, 
1S67.  *••  pp.  120  -f. 

428.  Fcslen,  Joh.  Jac.  De  Origino  Animae 
hunianau.     Witt«nbergAe,  1069,  4*. 

429.  TlioinaslaS)  Jac    DiMertatio  de  Ori- 

Sine  Aniniie  hunmnic  ex  TrHducr.     [Ile^. 
oil.  Vake.l    Li|Mi«,  1M9,  4«.  — Reprinted  at 
Halle,  V 17 24?)  1746,  pp.  72. 

"A  controvenilal  euaj  on  the  prliMlpal  ofrlniooa  of 
the  hefttheo,  Hebrews,  ChrUtluD  Vailiert,  Bchool- 
men,  and  luodern  dItinM  concerning  tbe  origin  of 
the  hanian  muI,  of  which  he  enumcrute*  al«v«»,  and 
deei<l>^  in  favor  of  traduction." — Hrrriek. 

490.  Valce.Joh.  DisputatiodeOrigine  Aninin 
httniHUA',  Amandl  Veri  (Scriptoriit  Aniniw  tri- 
nniphautis  i^cvdo)vvfuu>v) . . .  DilBcultatibns  op> 
posita.     Li}>8i»,  1S69»  4*. 
See  No.  GtiA. 

431.  Zeldler,  Melchior.  Dissertatio  de  Ori- 
ginc  Aniuiiv  ratiunalis  in  tieneratione  Honii- 
ui8.    J(>niv,  ltt7l,K 

432.  [Fede,  ReneJ.  M6ditetiouB  metaphy- 
niqucfl  du  TorigUic  de  Tinie,  sa  nature,  mi  be- 
atitude, sou  devoir,  iH>n  desordre,  Hon  retabli»- 
•entent  et  Ha  couHonration.  Anuterdam,  ISTS, 
12<».  pp.  72. 

A  new  od..  cnlarfcd,  in  Latin  and  French,  CoiogiM, 
1683.  12**;  another  earlier  CO.,  wtihoot  place  or  date. 
8«c  Barbier. 

433.  Grave,  Matthias.  De  Origine  Aninue 
liumaiuu.     Krfonliw,  lS7Sy  4*. 

434.  Ditrr,  Job.  Conr.  Epistola  de  bumana- 
ruui  Auiuiaruni  ad  PoMtero«  Propagatione. 
Norlnil).  ct  Altorf.  ISTI,  4». 

435.  Ijovenacny  Joh.  Dietr.  De  Animae 
rationalis  Cruatione.    Helm.  1674,  4*. 

436.  Frensrl,  Bim.  Friedr.  De  Origine  Ani- 
mae rationalis  In  Generatione  Hominis.  Yite- 
bergae,  1676,  4*. 

437.  Rtttenbeclc,  Geo.  Paul.  Dissertatio  de 
Origino  Mentis  humanne,  Jo.  Sperlingio  ot 
aliifl  TradnciA  Defensoribtu  oppoeita.  Altorf. 
MI76, 4*. 

438.  Rodrauf;  Kilian.  Quadriga  Disserta- 
tionum  Academicarum  ...    .    Glessie,  1677, 

4*. 

The  fourth  DitMrtatfon  treats  "De  Propagmtiena 
Anim«  HuDiana." 

439.  Maaliis,  Hector  Gottfried.  Brevis  Re- 
pi'titio  Vuritatia  de  Origine  Animae  rationalia. 
Havniae,  KtiH*!,  4fi. 

440.  Orlsinc  (De  1*)  de  I'&me.    Parii,  16SS, 

12». 

441.  Valce,  Joh.  Yom  Urspninge  der  monsch- 
lichen  i^eelen,  unter  vieleu  Sloinungen  die 
beHte  gezeigct.    Hamburg,  1609,  8». 

442.  Posncr,  Caiip.  De  Animae  in  Genera* 
tione  Hominis  Origine.    Jenae,  1604,  8*. 

443.  Corte  {Lat.  Cnrtins),  Bartolommeo. 
Lettera  nella  quale  si  dinota  da  qual  tempo 
probabilmonte  s'infimde  ael  feto  Panima  ragi- 
onevole.    Milano,  1709,  8*. 

Sec  Herrieh,  5j|iUog«»  etc  p.  LS. 

444.  Andala,  Ruardus.  ...  Dissertationum 
philusophicarum     Pentas.    ...    Franequerte, 

1719,  4*.  pp.  282. 

The  fourth  Disaertatlao  treats,.  In  part,  of  the 
nature  and  creation  of  the  aouL  Bee  JawriMl  dee 
S(awan»  fbr  Sept.  4,  171S> 

446.  Planer,  Joh.  Andr.  Dissertatio  sistens 
novam  de  Animae  humana» Propagatione  Sen- 
tentiam.    Witteb.  1719, 4^  pp.  71. 

The  subelance  of  thla  dlMertation  ia  appended  to  J. 
O.  Beiabeck'a  FMo^  GMknclm,  eto.    8c«  No.  771. 


446.  Ijstnge,  Joachim.  De  Ortn  Animae  hn- 
manw  a  uwt  non  per  essvntialem  tmanatio- 
nem,  sed  per  Creationem  . . .  Dinsertatio  I^ 
II.    I  Against  Poiret.J    Ualse,  1713,  4*. 

447.  Cilmmerer,  Aug.  Friedr.  Untersnchnng 
von  der  Seele,  was  uud  wo  sie  eey,  und  an? 
wa.1  fUr  Art  die  fortgepHanxt  werde,  Leipcig, 
1714,  8».  pp.  ML 

448.  Anonjrml  Dilacidationes  nberiores  ar- 
dtiae  iXictriiiae  de  Origine  Aninue  et  Malo 
hereditario,  quam  Leibnitios  in  Theodicca 
primuni  tractavit.  Holmise,  17)6,  &*.  pp.  HO. 
—  Ell.  2da,  1740. 

449.  Cans,  Israel  Gottlieb  (Lot.  Theophilns). 
DiMei'tatiu  de  Origino  et  Propagatione  Aniiua- 
rum.  Tubingae,  17S9,  4«. — Also  Und.  1741, 4*. 

450.  BsMkjr  on  Fecundatioo,  comprehending 
the  Tiniu  and  Manner  when  and  how  tbe 
Human  Soul  is  intromitted  or  impreased  on 
the  Body.    1749. 

451.  Behrendt,  Joh.  Friedr.  Harmonin  Sys- 
tematis  de  liodiema  Animarum  Creationo  cum 
Creatoris  Sanctitate  et  Peccati  Originis  Pn>- 
pagatinne.   Berolini,1744,  •*••  pP-  84  +.  (fi»h.> 

Ice  JbMrCd«»Vf«  JTcekriektf,  Yn.  Inir.  144-lM 


(A),  aa4  Xov  Acta  Mmd.,  S-ffL,  vL  7&-77. 


BA. 


452.  [La  Mettrle,  Jnlien  Offhty  da].  Tteus 
m^tnphysiquo,  ou  KsMti  snr  I'lirigine  de  I'ikine 

huniaine,  i>ar  M.  L Berlin,  1769, 1^. 

pp.  34. 

Hcrrich.  S^t>g*,  etc.  p.  17,  ascribes  this  w«fc  ts 
"  Mr.  Lindner."    i  have  fulloved  Barbier. 

AM.  Ploncquet,  Gottn-.  De  Origine  atque 
Generatione  Animae  humaaae  ex  Priucipiis 
moiutdologicis  stabilita.    Tubingaa,  1766, 4*. 

454.  CarpoT,  Jacob.  Poaitlonea  de  Ortn  Ani- 
mae hiimauae  et  Christi  S}alvatoria.  Jenae, 
1761,  4*.  pp.  92. 

455.  IVaeliercr,  Wilh.  Friedr.  De  Origins 
ot  Propagatione  Animae.    Basileae,  1766,  ^* 

456.  Kenaner,  Nic.  Peter.  Qnaentio  de  Pn>> 
pagationo  Animae  bnmanao  breviter  exami- 
nans.  [Hetp.  01.  Fadder  Ilamuar.J  Loud. 
177»,4».  (2sh.) 

457.  Versvek  Uber  den  Urspmng  nensch- 
lichcr  Seelen,  alien  wahren  pHycholofn'u  and 
Theologen  freundschaftUch  gewidniet.  Leio- 
aig,  1766,  8».  pp.  74. 

458.  Bnnenhoaar,  Joseph.  HistorfadHwycho- 
logische  Uutersuchungen  ttber  den  Urspnmg 
nnd  das  Wesen  der  menachlichen  Seele  iiber> 
haupt,  nnd  (iber  die  Beneelnng  dee  Ktndes 
insbesondere.  i>  mit  einem  Anbange  Iber 
die  Unsterblichkeit  vermehrte  Anfl.  (Bonn, 
1694,)  Stuttgart  und  Tubingen,  IS&L  S*.  pp. 
iv.,  164.    F. 

459.  Baltaer,  Joh.  Bapi.  De  Mode  ProMga- 
tionis  Animarum  in  Oenere  hnmano.  Duasr* 
tatio  theologico-philoeophica.  Vratialaviae, 
1666,8*.    6^. 

460.  Frolis«kainni«r»  J.    Ueber  den  Ur^ 

sprung  der  menscblichen  Seelen.  Recht- 
fertigiing  des  Geueratianisinaa  ...  .  MftB- 
ebon,  1864,  S*.  pp.  230  -^.    F. 

461.  DelltBa«li.,  Frans.  Tradncianitm  and 
Creatianism.  [Translated  from  his  *'  System 
der  biblischen  PiychotoKie.n  (CkriaUamUffh 
for  Oct.  1656;  XXI.  617-629.)    AB. 

402.  HeAsel,  Andr.  Traducianiamns  an  Of 
atlanismnsF  Dissertatio  theolosica  ...  • 
Brunsbergaa,  166i|  8*.  |»|».  66. 
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SECT.  II.  —  PRE-EXISTENCE. 


OorniMr*  Qmu  IIL  8«et.  II.  C,  D,  E;  alio  the  Index  of  8alo««ta. 


468.  Kellf  Carl  Aagnst  Gottlieb  (Lat.  Theo- 

E'"  \B).  be  Animaeirpotnrafi^u  [About  18Ul.] 
iin.  X.  and  XI.  of  his  Cbrnmentatumu  de 
VtL  Eeda^  etc.  — Alto  In  his   Opu$c. 
^oad.,  Upe.  18S1,  8*,  pp.  648-«77.)    H. 

454. Th€  MUM.     Translated.     (BihUoth, 

Accra  for  Jan.  1856;  XII.  156-178.)    H. 

See,  ftarther,  Fabriciui,  Dete^tu,  etc  pp. 
446-447 :  also  Nos.  467,  468,  OlanTlUf  471, 
SaMdivsf  482,  Bertram}  499,  Brueh. 


40^.  OrlceneSf  11.  a.d.  n§.    See  Not.  409, 

2012»,  'ialio,  2U86. 
466.  Bieb«rta«9   or  BekbertnSf  fl.  a.d. 

1164.  ...    Adversus pestifvros  . . .  Gatharorum 

...  ErrorvB  ...  Sermoucs  [XIII.J  ...   .   Colo- 

niae.  Id30,  8*. 

AIM  iB  OalUndt  ■  BM.  Piitnm,  XIV.  477.  et  aeaq., 
•ad  io  oclifr  cellectloiu.  Atuoug  tbs  orron  with 
vhteh  Kcbert  obarg««  the  Calharl  »r«  the  r^Jeotioa 
of  Pttrgatorj,  ftnd  the  bcllof  that  the  Mwla  of  nieo  «re 
lyieo  ui|el«.    8e«  Uupla.  Nom».  BM.  IX.  104. 

466.  More,  Henry.  Philoeophicall  Poems. 
1M7.    See  No.  655;  also  468,  662. 

4M^.  [Rusty  George,  Bp.].  A  Letter  of  Resolu- 
tion concorning  Origen,  etc  IMl*  See  No. 
S086. 

467.  [GlanTlIl,  Joseph].  Lux  Orieutalis;  or. 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Opinions  of  the  Kastern 
Sages  concerning  the  Prsfr^xistence  of  Souls. 
London,  lt62»  8*.    BL. 

468.  [ ].    Two  Choice  and  Useftil  Treatises : 

the  one  Lux  Orieutalis;  or  an  Enquiry  into 
the  Opinion  of  the  Kastem  Sages  concerning 
the  Prn-exiHtence  of  Souls.  Being  a  Key  to 
unlock  the  Grand  Mysteries  of  Providence  in 


relation  to  .Mans  Sin  and  Misery.  [Bv  J.Glan- 

Tiil.l    The  other,  A  Discounte  of"  Trut 

the  late  Reverend  Dr.  Kust,  Lord  Bishop  of 


.ruth,  by 


Df^more  ...  .  With  AnnotHtions  on  tliem 
both  [by  ll«nry  Mure?].  L«>ndon,  I683,  8o. 
pp.  IttD  +.    Annotations,  pp.  276.    F. 

460.  Parlcery  Samuel,  Bp.  A  Free  and  Im- 
partial CeuKure  of  the  Platonick  Fliil<i«H>phie; 
with  an  Account  of  the  Origenian  Hypothesis, 
concerning  the  Preexi«it«*nce  of  Souis.  . . .  Tiie 
2d  Ed.  (1st  Hi.,  Lond.  ISM,  4*,)  Oxford,  1667, 
8».  pp.  (r.\  24i     F. 

Pp.  171-34i  relAM  to  pre-ezUuaoo. 

470.  [IVarreii)  Edward].  No  Praeexistenee. 
Or  a  Brief  DiMertation  against  the  IlyiMlhesis 
of  Humane  Souls,  living  in  a  Stitte  Antece- 
daneous  to  this.  By  £.  W.  A.M.  . . .  London, 
it«7,  8*».  pp.  112 +.    H. 

471.  8andla«y  Christophorus,  the  ynunger, 
...  Tractatvs  de  Origino  Animsp.  Cosmopoli 
[ijt.  AmNterdHm].  1671,  8".  pp.  102.    H. 

If alntaiina  tho  dootrfnff  of  pre-«xiitenee.    Sos  Bock, 
JKM.  AntUrin.  I.  749,  750. 

472.  [Artopoene  (Germ.  Beeker)*  Job. 
ChriHtoplil.  Oissertatio  singularis  de  Exis- 
tentia  Animarum,  antequam  in  aspectubili 
hu)n«  Vitae  Theatro  conipareant.  N.P.  It73, 
1>.  pp.  214. 

473.  Thoinaela«9  Jac.  Oratio  de  Animarum 
humanarum  PneexiMtentia.  Lipsic,  1614, 8*? 

In  opitO'tUloii  to  Sandlo*. 

474.  Bebely  Balthasar.  Exercitatio  advertni 
Praeexiritentiam  Animarum  humanarum,  £r- 
rorem  C.  Sandii  et  Anonyml  cvOusdam.  Ar- 
gent. 1676,  8>.  (13  th.) 


476.  P*,  C.  A  Dissertation  concerning  the  PrtB- 
existency  of  Souls  ...  .  Being  originally 
written  in  the  Latine  Tongue  several  Years 
since  by  the  learned  C.  P.,  and  now  made  Eng- 
lish by  D.  F.  D.P.    London,  16S4, 12*  or  21«. 

476.  Barrour,  Isaac  Aninue  humanse  Cor> 
poribiu  non  prKexistunt.  [In  opposition  to 
Ilenry  More.]  (In  his  (^ptuaOa^  Vol.  IV.  of 
his  Worke,  Lond.  16S7,  foL,  pp.  34-45.)    H, 

4,17.  [Dwnton,  John.  165^1726].  The  Viiiono 
of  the  Soul,  before  it  comes  into  the  Body. 
In  several  Dialogues.  Written  by  a  Member 
of  the  Athenian  Society.  . . .  London,  16M, 
8».  pp.  151  +.    F. 

Io  ridieule  of  tJio  doctrlDS  of  pr«.«Eistoooo. 

478.  [Helmont,  Franciscus  Mercurius  Tam], 
Seder  01am  sive  Ordo  Seculoriuu  ...  .  m.p. 
[Holland,]  16M,  12>.  pp.  196  +. 

479. Seder  Olam ;  or,  The  Order  ...  of  all 

the  Ages  ...  of  the  whole  World  ...  .  Also 
the  Hypothesis  of  the  Pre-existency  and  Ro- 
▼olutiou  of  Humane  Souls.  . . .   Translated  . . . 

by  J.  Clark,  M.D London,  1604,  em. 

8*.  pp.  236.    H. 

Oo  tbli  rare  and  curioos  book  no  Adelunf '•  Ge^eh. 
4er  memeMcktH  SmrrMt,  IV.  907-SlO.  tkc  Vtuchttlr 
dig*  A'ackrkkU».  1704.  p.  160  ff.,  olao  p.  7SS  IT..  Baum- 

Bi-ten  •  A'ackrichteH  von  murtw.  Btichem,  IV.  512- 
»,  and  Cl^niout,  Bibl.  cwrteuM.  IX.  87«. 

479*.    Raeelele   du   Viffler.     Trait4   de 

Tesprit  de  Thomme.    Pnrii«,  1714, 12».  pp.  287. 

Thli  author  malntaloed  that  thv  aouU  of  toe  wbde 

baman  race  were  aettrnttg  included  io  Adam,  and 

sinoed  with  him. 

480.  Illvey  Jacob.  The  Oration  spoken  at 
Joyner's  Hall,  pursuant  to  the  Will  of  Mrs. 
Jane  Hive,  his  5lother.    London,  17SS.  8*. 

Maiotalnioc  the  plurality  of  world*,  that  tbi«  earth 
la  hell,  that  the  mmiU  of  mea  are  apoetato  anfola,  Ao. 
See  NlchoU't  Ut.  AtuedoUt,  I.  300. 

481.  Carat  tint,  Gund.  De  Origine  et  Prae- 
exsistentia  Animarum  contra  Clir.  Wolflnm, 
du  Vigierium  et  Loibnitium.  Veronae,  1788, 
4».  pp.  157. 

8u  Herrleh.  Ilari  olvei  tho  title,  more  eorroetly 
perbapa,  thua:— -PhlloMphica  ChriM.  Wolfli  allo- 
rumque  reeeutioruoi  d«  Oilgioe  et  Praeexiatcatla 
Auliuarum  theologloo  discnaw  . . .  Seotentia." 

482.  Bertram,  Joh.  Friedr.  Bescheidene 
PrLfung  der  Meynung  von  der  PrftexsiHtenx, 
Oder  dem  Vorhersoyn  menschlicher  Seelen  in 
organiiichen  Leibern,  sanimt  einer  Historia 
PraetfxiHtentianorum.  Bremen,  1741,  8*. 
(17i  sh.) 

483.  Sm  J.  Gerettete  Lehre  von  der  PrKexistens 
menschlicher  Seelen  ....  [Against  Bertram.] 
Von  J.  S.    Rostock,  1748,  8».  pp.  72. 

484.  JHfl^er,  J.  A.  Kurxe  Anzeige,  was  die 
Meynung  von  der  PrliexiiiHtenE  der  mensch- 
lichen  Seele  Im  Schilde  fiihre.  ir.p.  1748,  8*. 
pp.  30. 

485.  Neiircom1»,  Thomas.  Pre-existence  and 
Transmigration ;  a  Poem.    London  t  174S. 

485*.  Mlecellaneowe  Metaphysical  Essay 
(A):  or,  An  Uyp<»thesis  concerning  the  Form* 
ation  and  Generation  of  Spiritual  and  Material 
Beings.  To  which  is  added,  S«>uie  Thoughts 
...  upon  Pre-existence  ...  [etc.].  As  also 
npon  the  Dormant  State  of  the  Soul,  fn>m  the 
Creation  to  our  Birth,  and  fntm  our  Death  to 
the  Resurrection.  ...  By  an  Impartial  In- 
quirer after  Truth.  London,  1748,  8*.  pp.  vi., 
394.    G. 

Matatalna  tko  lapae  of  the  aeal  la  a  pre-existoot 
stais;  daalss  (he  oumltj  of  fOturs  pani«iiwrat. 
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.  Bub,iiaa, 


481.  Bcrmwi  Ci»L  Xtiior 
A  Ui|>»  uf  lIUBIUi  SmiU  In  * 

LmiJrui.  IJM.8-,  lUj^lHO,     ft 

488.  Thnchla  od  *  Pr^ii. 

i;x«vs 


«L  Klawitt,  Ani.  Via. 
Fottdsuar  uod  I>rl«il>toni 
IIIW,  S>.  pp,  M. 

"Hllaulia  IkU  UH  BUl  SK 


N  or  THB  aODL. 

W  Blbbcrn,  Fml.  C 

4M.  CcrlBlBlr  (Ttr) 

Uw-ninlalliatJinh 
Uhi  SJI  Da;i  Icronlcd  In 


'     B7«W- 


Pr*-«ilstaMee  of  ^ml*. 
«.r.  *rr.  fur  Mnrth,  MM|  II 

Hcraanil,  jMin  (Emcil).    Ph[]uHi(ilif« 
llgioiiH    TirrBMCifl  ...  Pmri.,  ISM,!-.  ™. 


Ik,  J.  Fr.    DIk  LHin 


Mtallcl«i  i^Rlen  biUorlKb- 


APFENDIX. 
TBANSMIGRATION. 


Av.-— rtT  thU  dHUfH  U 


■  m.  am.  n.  m-E,  tat  ite 


WI.DoppcTtiJoli.  l)netmlo««n(.ifiin[.:«.« 

Cipniiu.nto.  (ITu|Er.)  Sihn«bTrgM.  ITl«,  ♦•. 

UKL  Irhav>,   WLIIvm.  ...    D*   pnlii.gun"!* 

rlri'™  ubri"  iii.'!'!'.'"5!in«.uliinl;  ni  ^ 
pp.  (M),  614.  (Ml.  f; 

US.  WTcmcdorf,  floitllrii.  l>l>i|iuiiiiio  do 
MvlmipiiTiiiiwl  Vr1«rum  mui  AjnJntlc  ""J 
pniprle  JntrlligrnriJi.  [JTup.  Da>.  Krlmr.] 
Vll.n.b..n^.lfll.4>.pi>.l>£ 

KnMlu'lialiiriciMihllndnibIn  iitniiitvyiHrir 
V««t.«    .irt«.t    [iy«.    J.   E,    8lT«brll..l 
■1*Ub.IIW,4*.    it'- 
ll*. tC«Bm>    Cirl    Phflipp].      Schirtnlfl    6fT 
Sp«-l4-nwKii(l(-rKii^hypnfh(M#  vntrr  vrrwLlt- 


ECS.  BcdcrmiirlE,  Pel.  V*  MMHUptn-hrai 
Vplrnioi,  Van  l.-lll.  fP.  1..  rtip.  Anilr.  B»- 
•li^niwrki  P.  II.,  nrn. J<4i.  FJnIL«r«in;  P.  III. 
nv.  A.  J.  Binun.]  VpMte.  IWH,  4*.  <3{  ib.) 


HI.  K*nt«M,  BlmoB.     VariundeUng  o 

uLlnprmHlfl  CD  nvlsinMJchvaia.     Eena  Tt 
1«inK...    .    AaM.UU,>^.JLOM. 
iM.IAlcer.WlllliiiBuuiwTlll.].  ThsTn 
nlKntlun  of  Buolt.    (A'vrM  Jikt.  J;». 
Jan.  IHU)  LXXX.  M-tS.)    U 


we.  BaklUlB(,Wal%.HfliiT.  D.Hctaiipq- 

ctuHl  Diwruno.    UfoUcina,*.. 

610.  (H(l»«t,m«iKwMRi^..'n>l 
Two  llnndndQuirlo  i>»>)*rmlrir  pn>I»lii>d'^ 

Ilumin   Sanli  ...     .    Ixnuhni.    IWi,  uu.  ^. 

611.  Jaaluak,  TTnlnr.    De  ml«Mo  Hnriifp 
;tW>Ml>stniAl«IHHTUti<L   Upilu.iaU,4-. 

tllulnl:  Two  HDHdTMl  QnnlaL  Mc.    LosliHi, 
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J. 


61>.  [Helmonti  FranciocuA  Mercurius ' 
Seder  OIrui,  etc.  10118.    h«e  .No.  47& 

na.  Seltmld,  Joh.,  1610-173L  INMertotiode 
Mnltiulici  Auinuutim  Reditu  in  Corpore,  »uo 
tori  ImMtatus  Seder  Olam  oppoeiUu  Lipeiw, 
16M,4*.  (8ith.) 

114  HeArtely  Heiiir.  De  AnlBUUtun  Trana- 
migratione.     Hal.  16M,  4*. 

C16.  Klavains,  or  Clavalttff,  Helnrich. 
Hcrcrvw^TMO'tc  veterum  Ueiicilinin  aeque 
ae  badiemorum  qnoruodam  Philueuphonim 
GoaAitata,  ad  DoctrinAtii  de  Keeorrectioiie 
Oamifl  vindicandam.  Tif^jp.  Uottft*.  Bordan.] 
Upaiae,  1794,  4*.  pp.  38. 

610.  BTlden««  (An)  for  Immortality,  and  Ibr 
Trammi juration.  To  which  it  added^a Treatise 
concerninx  those  who  sleep  in  the  Diut  of  the 
Barth.    London,  1713,  am.  8*. 

<17.  HaAaery  Ootthard.  DiMertatiodeTrant- 
mlgratiune  Animaruni,  quatenni  ex  Lumine 
Ratlonia  cufcnoeci  potent.   Alt.  I74t»  4*.  pp.  36. 

US.  SelmlMrtyJoh.  Emat.  Ton  W'andelung 
der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode.  Jena,  174tt»  4*. 
(4  ah.) 

Mt.Oal«nder9  Joh.  Adam.  Diaaertatio  de 
l^naniigratiMne  Animanim  humanarum  ex 
ania  Corporibua  in  alia  Corpora.  Tubingae, 
I74t. 

590.  Werner,  Jak.  Friedr.  Diaaertatio  Argu- 
menta  cuntrn  Hetempaychoain  exponena.  Ite- 
giomonti,  1754,  4*. 

A21.  Hevaae,  M.  De  Metempaycboai  aire 
Animanim  J>er  plora  Corpora  Kevolutione. 
Argent.  I7ft7»  4*. 

A22.  [OIlTler,  Jean].  La  mttempaycoae.  din- 
coura  pronoiice  par  Vy thagore  dana  Ticole  de 
Crotuue.    Amsterdam  et  Paria,  1760, 1:^. 

(23.  Trtnlna,  Joh.  Anton.  Abbandlung  ron 
der  8e«lenwauderuug.  Frankfurt  uud  Leipxig, 
17M,8«.  2gr. 

634.  TranamI nation  I  a  Poem.  London, 
I77»,4».  2».(M. 

635.  I<ea«ln9,  Qotthold  Bphraim.  Die  Rrxle- 
hnng  dea  Menachengeachlechta.  Berlin,  1780, 

8*.  8  ffr. 

MalnUlDs  the  doctrine  of  itaaanlcratlea. 

638.  Schobelt,  Chrintoph  lii'iur.  Noten  mit 
Text  (ilwr  die  Ereiehung  dea  Meniichenge- 
achlechta,  von  Leasing.   Stendal,  17§0, 8*.  6gr, 

627.  Seliloaacr,  Joh.  Georg.  Ueber  die  See- 
leuwaiidoruug.  2  StUcke.  Basel,  1781-4^,  8*. 
pp.  46,  24. 

Also  Ib  his  KUiH€  Sckri/Un,  Theil  in. 

638.  BeitrUse  sur  Lehre  von  der  Seelenwan- 
dernng.    Leipslir.  17M,  8«.  pp.  219. 

"Aff«e4  wUb  tlM  hjpoiheibof  Lesatagand  Bohlos. 
9&t."—Brtt»ck. 

630.  Herder,  Joh.  Gottft*.  von.  Daa  Land  der 
Seelen. — Palingeneaie. — Ueber  die  Seelenwan- 
dening  [three  dialoguea].    (ZtratmUe  BlMUr^ 


Bde 
n 


tde.  I.,  YI.,  1785,  *07;  alao  Werke,  Zur  Phil. 
.  Oeach.,  YU.  147-278,  TUb.  I8U7,  8* )    H. 

Tot  an  EM§U»h  trftorittlou  of  the  dUloguM  en 
traosmicntieu,  bj  P.  H.  Heilge,  ms  hit  Pn—  IfViiari 
9f  Otrmamw,  Phil.  IMS.  8*.  pp.  M»-»/.    H. 

630.  MitUer,  Joh.  Trangott.  Ueber  die  8ee- 
lenwanderung,  einige  prLfende  Gedanken. 
Friedrichaatadt,  1786,  4*.  pp.  16. 

63L  IJiiffemvStembery,  Chm.  Friedr. 
Banm  Ton*  Blick  auf  die  moraliache  and 
puUtiacho  Welt,  waa  aie  war,  waa  aie  iat,  waa 
ate  aeyn  wird.  Bremen,  1786,  8*.  pp.  263.— 
3>  Auag.,  «6tVI.  1706,  8*. 

Msinulat  th«  dodtiiae  of  traomlgrsUoa. 

683.  Or«eee,  Carl.  Helim,  oder  Uber  die  Soe- 
lenwauderung.    Zittau,  1789,  8*.  pp.  228. 

633.  Hae^fl^rotlfc,  Nlc.  De  MetempaychoaL 
{Rup.  Aiiur.  kouM.J    Lund.  17M,  4*.  (2  ah.) 

634.  Blure»1>ers,  Friedr.  Wahrbeit  nnd 
Dichtung  Uber  unare  Furtdauer  nach  dem 
Tode.  Briefe  von  Juliua  au  Emilien.  Leipxig, 
1808,  S>.  pp.  301. 

BpcewUUiM  on  irsasaUfrntloa. 

636.  Verauck  elner  EntbtUlung  der  Blthael 
dea  Menschenleliena  und  Aufisratehena.  Lem- 
go,  1834,  8*.  pp.  66. 

•'  ToMhes  thodoetrino  eftransinlffrmtlea."— JPrslseh. 
"  Tbo  MUher  sappooM  that  the  aoal  of  the  Apostle 
Peter  wm  the  same  as  that  of  the  patrlaroh  Ahra- 
han!"— JTrwf. 

636.  IVedekInd,  Georg  (ChristUn  Gottlieb), 
Bartm  Ton*  Ueber  die  Bestimmung  dea 
Henachen  und  die  Erxiehung  der  Meiiscbheit, 
Oder:  Wer,  wo,  woiu,  bin  ich,  war  ich,  und 
werde  ich  sein  f  . . .  G  lessen,  1838, 1>.  pp.  274. 
—  >  Aufl.,  Bautxen,  1861, 12*.  pp.  xxiv.,  274. 

"Von  Wedrklnd  almmt  due  PortMldang  des 
Menwhengeistes  dnrch  eine  Seeteuwaadsmng  an."— 
BnUck. 

637.  IVcndel,  Joh.  Andr.  De  M etempaychoal 
nuper  denuu  defense.    Cobiirg^,  1838* 

638.  Meyer,  Joh.  Friedr.  -ron.  Prtifting  der 
Lehre  von  der  Seelen wauderung.  (In  hia 
mimer  fUr  hVhere  Wahrhtit.  Meue  Folge, 
1880,  am.  8*,  L  244-200.)    F. 

630.  Rltyen,  Ferd.  Aug  (Max.  Frans)  -ron. 
Die  hOcbsteu  Angelegenheiten  der  Seele,  nach 
dem  Gesetxe  dea  Furtschritts  bctrachtet. 
Darmstadt,  1886.  8*.  pp.  xvi.,  170. 

Jfalnuias  the  theory  of  the  traasnlgratloo  of  the 
seal  threogh  many  aortal  forma  to  an  lusMrtal  one. 

640.  Kr«K,  Wilh.  Trangott.  Der  noue  Pytha- 
giNrna  oder  Geschichte  elues  dreimal  gebomen 
Erdenbiirgera.  Geachrieben  von  Kantftarot 
und  mit  einem  Glaubenabekenntnlaa  Uber 
Seelenwanderung  uud  Unsterblichkeit  heraua- 
gegeben  ron  Dr.  Krug.  Leipxig,  1880,  1>. 
pp.  146. 

Pp.  lSS-146  are  tn  eppoaltloo  to  Ritgen. 

640a.  Meyer,  JUrgen  Bona.    Die  Idee  der  See- 
lenwanderung. ...    Hamburg,  1801, 8*. pp. 64. 
A  French  tranilation,  "  De  la  migration  des  Ames,** 
tn  the  Mtnu  Qtrmamimu^  for  Nov.  SO,  16U;  ZVllL 
flg-SM.    MA, 
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CIiAM  m.— BSniHT  01  TSK  aOtTL. 


CLASS  m— DESTINY  OP  THE  SOUL. 


SECT.   I.  — COMPBEHENaiVE   W0BK8   ON    THE    IMUOETALITT  OP 
THE   SOUL  AND   THE   FDTDRE   LIFE. 


HI.  AarsB  AIi|l*li,  It.tl.i.D.  15M.    Opl- . 

amuifiwi™  Por  el  (.irllluimo  doclur  Aran  i 
Attn  ...  .  (Appcndoi  Id  tLn  HpHDilll  lran<- 
Ullun  ot  Iha  buileghi  di  AtuBrt  it  (JudMiJ  I 
Uun  AhubMicI,  VsDstUi.  iwe.  4*.  «.  110- 
Tbli  nil  •»«»  u  b>  nrj  nra.  Vsir  |>nt 
ibiU  Is  iu  Bio(r.  Dt«.  or  lU  »«.  ror  Uh  UiS.  dT 

Mi  Iiadovlcl,  Jk.    runKu  t<i>iilenllunDi 

biw(Kl«wraDi^£taDin!niiB'ii>lcr'H''dWn- 
ILviilidlu,  il«  JliHiaiiilH  Anlma  *  Coipor*  sep*. 


US  Kabrlclna,  Joh.  Alb.  ...    D>l«in>  Ar- 
gnnnMifui'iini  si  8;IUbiu  Scrl|ilgruni  qui  Ve- 

nibu.  >ui.  UMiTu^rnul.  ...    Uimburgt,  tlli, 
4-.  m.  ;s&  -4-.    H. 

tU*.  PIcart,  Baruivil.     C<r«iu»nl«i  tt  nw- 


lilituriuBH  >l  dm  dIaKrtklloDi  curleuHi. 
[Kdltof  bf  J.  F,  Bamnrd,  A.  A.  BrnKD  de  U 
Mi>rl]iii(r».andothori.l  Konvclle  Mllign  ... 
curtiKte;  mogqinHttB  |tjr  t.  II.  B.  do  L'Aul- 
mj-a,  Cuuntllciitl  UriiDiIre  >nd  M.  F.  Mtn- 
d>r1  ...  .  laiuiu.  (Touiis  vn. In 2ul.)  Piris, 
lSuf-10.  M.    «.      ' 


ont  pflDii  ftn  nJM  d«  ]■  uktBtT  st  riw- 

B.  Latlivrr  Jub.  Adsbi.    Rrrnuftqr  Nvbh- 

D.  F«bar,  Job,  Melcbloc.  VDda  OHgo  Dh- 
trinu  ds  Iniuotuliuie  Aniawm  nutAlk 
vtdMtBT.    3  isinr.  OwMiU,  tnn,  *•-  ML  » 


Ud*.  FPTBDlta,  Qnirc  fin,).    I— » 
lb«ilu«iKbe  AbbuidillIlg.KcltM.    ! 

Ul.  [Barrlok,  NIc.  AinM].    EjDoff*  Brrtp- 


!b.]Tn.j 
.  OncblthttdH 
I,  Aot^rcIvbiuH, 
Idte.    (IbsUIU. 


(M.  OporlMiJiHKh.  .. 


"hi  J.^"h  krt  .'i^b^'  i^Cijib^^Vb" 

IkbTn  t^e.  "AlIma^'lIM.  »^.  ^1**" 

eU.  PnruaBik,  Jufa,  0«Tg.  F>tk  DortrlnH 
d«  Auimiirnru  Imniurtiliuu.  PvUc.L-lL 
Fnnct.  ITM-IMH,  I*. 

US.  Br*licluuld>r,  KuiflirilKcb.    %]tt- 


nntbrtcAua.    1 


VOB.  llMrul 
Ould  Donrfnsd 
HfUKknl  Chriill 


— COUFREnSNBIVa  WORKS. 


-TL    (PuutV.ikndT 


"  il^Tta^™  pBtaJiSi*  VJTSi'jH ,  M 

UVIBt  lit  EUB  Did  TmIIMIIiI  fl^  Iti-lH  L  Bfe 
irOBX,  PICTTB.     De  1'hnqiM.LM,  do  »B 

lie,  it  lie  MO  ■venlr«llw(ruiivi]  U^vnia 
liliily)." 'P»Si|'' i»*l»i  »•■  PP-  "'L. 
I,"  ■■■■rfilH  rr-  t^-VM  i#  tbn  vort.  UBlllr 

«iH,Jah.aao.Thtod<ir.    blUloi>>«> 

<D  ibr  UfliuBlini-  nnd  '^Im- 

nalnuDdiliayiuiarbUclikelUlshnbaiidcln- 

ft|jkllrlftrt<IU^  riltow  und  iwiirBr  Zcil,  la 
BulMllKhsr  Ordnnn;  inmunmengeiU'lU, 

h*iMun        "liM^it.  tsu,  E?.  pv-  '"i«o- 

VbifeuHldHEHlMllKllnniirrmff  rdtUsi  b>  t>u 
BWA  SultfrwaUivimiilld  la  buw. 

Sao.SoaahlllJ.Laaltririnhillerii.   DcU 

SI  Uiuulra.  Uiiloln  <h»  opInUiu  phl- 
idUM  •!  nllilviun  tat  l-niileiin,  la 
ituinetMii»«kieBd<l'lniabampJn>,a*|iulii 
tatann  In  jilni  rKUI<aJiui|ii-k  lucbutadn 
b  Bbltwiphia  cnnBHmnifna.  (Aanxi  tt 
IVitHUiE  lb  r  Jmd.  do  3M.  Jfor.  tl  iW..Tiinie 
XV.  11H«,  B*]  pp.  ta-tiS;  xvi,  te-oi,  m- 

H(K [Third  numoirl  RdiintFritinDndtK 

MjI!SSr"iX(i..T«lH"x'jtVl-  [WW,  »-l'pp- 

in-«j.)  w. 

Haul Ncv  Vork,  (lit<>d.,lS4S,JlS&3,lV. 

**■£■.]■»-.  un  on. 

For  ths  hlitimr  and  Ittenlnra  of  Iha  doc- 

Iiartoni     i'V,    HsBppclitnd'fi   ';ui-| 

Hurdtaebmldl  |  ;^l.  iToladvnr  |  79]-, 

Lrnnai  Wi  BrsivBai  8SS.  Hart 

*1,T>T ■"■■-'■• "—  — '  ""  ■""  — 


.hi   nsa: 

Alcilmi 


Mt,  Dvddrldgc  i  vui,  and  »M, 

»)»._  vryttt——'--    "■- 

Wllkenat    liija,    -WohU^lh 

JaaMr|ltM,8IrBiuaillU,  " 
llUi  IMrlMi  IIRS,  Kcyeri  1-.1.H,  vn- 
wwtttaatlflBa  BsweIh;  1U3,  'Wilbr 
1M7,  Plats.    Sea  alao  Divla'a  iWrttoiinu^ii 

of  Waleh  Mid  Kni^.  and(£a  J><c<i«> 


!''_!*;'.■;'.; 


aa  Iha  nnarai  hrit^y  of  phll»opb¥.  pM-tlca. 
brtj  Bnicher,  Bnllald,  Tenl,  Dnhlr,  Tirdi~ 

■■iiii.Ti r»i  iii.riiniiiaiii[ii  riiiiiiii. 

■a  Joardtln.  Caraman.  RmuMlal,  IlanTMn, 
■at  Iha  HitbiiTt  lilUrairt  de  la  Frnia  (23 
tcU.);.— uiil  mi  mwlara  pfaMoaophj,  aa  Erd- 

.  Kunu'VhEhn,  MiVfII,  ard  BartlinltDlaa.  Tm 
nunarBiu  ipacM  WoA*  ea  Ua  UiUt7  of  Ort- 


Ml  Angaatlntu,  Anrcltua.  Halnl  mod  Sp^ 
unii'  ^™'','iu.'ffi.1i'^  W  ™I.  M»- 

AC3.  OaugaBf,  TJuMhlor.   Malapbjaiacba 
tiyliuluxia    Uri    liulllean    AuKuallunt. 

i^'tM'''!^.  ■*''**'"^*'  '"^  *•'■  '"^  *■- 

Ut.  £ncai  ffoMru,  11.  i.D.  W7.   ...    Xnm* 

Uuruirl  Kuliadu  MItylenKUf  rn.AJkSU] 
da  ImmurUlUIe  Aiilnu*  Et  Uuvill  Codibdi- 
iDitliine.  AiKulliiMKaiiuulllUrllilltu-liil 
Dacwl  KDliutddldUJD.fr  BolMouade,  Or. 
AixwiUl.XatttliiUinH'elalloali  AmUnHlaCB> 
miliL   factk.  ...     hrlalla,   ISU,  K  pp.  IKV., 


ti.'iw.  B*(,  iyji  ^(Bi 'tum  I'a 

Irr-raiu  (^. 


MS.  Oalllalntiu  JlnrMt 

l.b.lMO.        OprraDDinla 
•11^.1074,  riiL 


M£k,    Sabaudc,   ai-    Balrande,   or    He- 

l»r'*>  lialllllKKlUn  dc,  H.  A.D.  two.    Tll.H.. 
lllrrdabadllliB  ...     .     [Slraahuurg,  !(«>,]  lijl. 


MO.  Campltaro  w  Camphora,  Ik.    Do 

ImuoruTilnla  Aclme  in  Mixlvm  Dlaliwl  Tvl- 
jCsHia-r?:(.lrilMll(B]...  .  s.r.DTD.  (Roiua, 
■buuilflJ.iM.  or.tJ. 

ttCl    TreTlcDiUi  irf  dc  Trfvloi  Juh. 

[Omilu  da  iiiliDiiirutn  iiimiiriaBii>i<',  nl  lId 
Inmana  FallclMla  Ornllu.  IIoiik',  1471,1  M. 
<li)nvM.S3]lnHti>    |0|:i- 1 


ftljif  3U.-Al«IMrt^lriM,  f.    BM. 
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CLASS  III.  — DX8TINT  OF  TUl  SOUL. 


670.  Carac«loll    (Lat.   Cara««lolitS9  or 

d« Ijlelo))  Uob.  SerniouuaUtfclaiuaturii ...  . 

[Vviiice,  Mkv  21,  l4tf6J  6«.  ff.  4^8. 

Inciudiog  dikoourwa  "  De  Tlniore  Judkloram  D«l," 
*'!>«  Imtuorulitftie  Aniui«  r»iioa«Ua."  ftad  *'D« 
•tenia  BoalitudtiM."    Bm  IUIb,  b.  4491. 

671.  Basslfl^ana,  OioTanni  Stefkno  da^  11. 
A.o.  1^00.  Oratiu  de  Aniniae  ImmorUlitiite, 
una  cum  Exhortatione  ad  capeiwenda  Arma 
contra  I nfldolea.     x.  p.  or  i>.    [Milan?  16— ?J 

672.  PomponatliM  (lial.  Pomponassl), 

Petrus.  ...  Tractutus  de  Immurtalitate  Ani- 
mae.    Bonuniae,  1510,  ful. 

KxoeedlnzlT  rare.  Another  ed.,  ibid.  I&IA,  8*.  Alae 
VetMtils,  |J16.  fol.,  and  n.p.  [Le%deo?]  US*.  «".  — Aa 
cd..  M.P..  with  Ike  /cUm  dulc  1534,  !:•  pp.  147.  (IT.) 
Bee  Panter,  IX.  41  j.  n.  160*,  and  Bruaet,  who  ai- 
BlgmM  it  to  ibe  last  oenturj. 

673. ...  Tractatus  de  Immortalitate  Ani- 

nuB — CoUatis  tribu«  Editionibun  deniio  edidit, 
ot  qu«9  de  PhilutiophU,  pout  ScholaRticorum 
JCvuni  in  Italia  cUria,  de  Vita  Auctorit,  Li- 
brique  Arguineiito  Notatu  digna  sunt,  adiecit 
BI.  Christ.  Oodofr.  Bardili  ...  .  Trbingie, 
1791,  S«.  pp.  xxxii.,  125. 

See  Rajle  "n  P'>niponatiot,  Rnieker.  lY.  I&A-HM, 
Toiiug'M  AMtio  JPaleario.  I.  &41-6IS,  and  eapeeiallj 
tlie  work  of  K.  Renau,  No.  lOH^.  below. 

674.  8pli&«9  Bartoloninieo  dl*  Propugnacu- 
luni  Ariiitot(!!i8  de  Immurtalitate  Animae 
contra ThomamCHictanum  ...  .  TutelaVe- 
ritutis  de  immortalitate  Animae  contra  Pe- 
tnim  Pomponatium  Mantuanum  ctmiomina- 
tum  Percttum,  cum  (>iu«doni  Libro  de  Morta- 
litate  Animae  fldelher  toto  Inscrto.  Flagel- 
lum  in  trca  Libms  Apulogiae  etUMdem  Peretti 
do  eadcm  Materia.  ...     Vt>netiia,  1519,  fol. 

An  earlier  ed..  Doooniae,  1610,  fol. 

675.  I^uecnsIS)  llieronymns.  ...  In  Pompo- 
narium  de  Animu  Immortalitate.  Mediolaui, 
15IH,  40.  pp.  10-2. 

676.  Pomponat Ins  (ItaL  Pomponassl), 

Petrus.  . . .  A|K>loKia  pro  ruo  Tra<:tatii  de  Im- 
mortalitate Animae.     Bononiae,  1518,  fol. 

677.  Niphns  (Itul.  Vlto'f  AufniHtinus.  De 
Immortalitate  Anime  Libellus.  S'enetiit,  1518. 
fol. 

678.  Poinponatlas(/ta/.Pomponassl), 

PetruH.  Dc-fenMuriiim  sive  UespousioneM  ad  ea 
quae  AugUMtinuK  NiphuMadverMUsipHuniMcriu- 
Hit  de  ImmcM^alitato  Animae.  Yenetiis,  1519. 
fol. 

679.  Foniarll*,  Ilieronymun  de,  Bp.  Trac- 
tatus aureus  de  Immortalitate  Animie,  vt 
Kxamen  Dinputationifl  inter  Pomponatium  et 
Niplnim.    B«>nonia>,  1519,  4*. 

"Rare  and  curious."— IToil. 

680.  laolanla,  iHidoruii  de.  De  Immorta- 
litate humani  Animi.    Mediolani,  1690,  4*. 

681.  Ptco,  Giovanni  Francetico.  of  Mirandola. 
. . .  De  Animae  Immortalitate  Digreaaio  ...  . 
B<moniae.  l6*iS,  4*. 

682.  Ficra,  Baptista.  Contra  Pomponatium 
de  Animae  Immortalitate.     Venet.  1594,  fol. 

683.  Tlaomceas  (Ital.  Tomeo),  Nic.  Leoni- 
CUM.  . . .  Dialogi  nunc  primum  in  lucem  editi 
...  .  Venetiia.  1524,  4*.  — Also  Par.  1530, 
fol.:  Lujrlnni,  1532,  8». 

One  of  these  dialogues.  BnAuM,  treats  of  the  Im. 
nortaliij-  of  the  soul.  It  is  praised  for  tho  elegance 
of  its  style. 

684.  Contarlnl  (Lat.  Contarenns),  Gas- 
paro,  (\ird.  De  Imniortalitate  Anint»  adver- 
suM  Petrum  Pomponatium.   Yenetiis,  1535,  8*. 

685.  iJa-vcllly  or  da  Casalc,  Qrisostomo 
(Lat.  ClirytMMtomus  Casalei&MS).  Solutio- 
nva  Kationnm  Animi  Mortalitatem  prolmn- 
tium,  quae  in  Defensorio  contra  Nlphum  a 
P(mi)MMuitio  formantnr.    Venetiia,  15z6. 

Bee  Ttrmbosehi,  and  Zedter's  Uuh.  Urn,  JUT.  ttt. 
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686.  PalearlOy  Aonlo.  Be  ADimomm  Im- 
mortalitate Librl  Trea.  LagdunI  [Ba0ileae!L 
15M,  r>.— Other  eda.,  1652, 1666^  1Q21,  It^l, 
etc. 

Ala*  fa  A.  Pope's  5ilw«a  ^tmatm  Jtaitrum,  etc.. 
Loud.  1740,  m,  1.  Xll-ntt.  iM.i  "Ooc  oT  Utt  faest 
aiouuaicnu  of  tho  Laiia  poatrj  «f  the  •iztaeath 
eentnrj. "— nraAascM. 

680*.  P«rts«tti,  LodoTico,  tke  jfmtmgtr.  De 
Immortalitate  Animin  Labri  trea.  K«cii, 
1541,  4>. 

687.  Gnrtoni  (LaL  Cmrlo%  Celio  Sacvudo. 
...  AraoetM,  mm  de  Pruvidentkt  Dei  ...  com 
altla  ...  Opoacuna  ...  .  Baaileae,  1544.  b*. 
pp.  184  -I-.— Alao  ilnd,  1571. 

This  Tol.  eoBtalM  a  traatise  ••  Dt  Immertalltnio 
,  AniflBomm,"  for  a  aocieeof  which  ae«  Mmtml^./t/ur 
4i«  kit.  Th«U,.  IfMO.  pp.  fiffS,  fifM. 

688.  C«rdan«»9  Oirolamo  {LaL  Hiedronjmos 
CardamwB).  De  Immurtalitate  Aniaoiurum 
liber  ...    .    Lugduni,  1545.  8*.  If.  308L 

Also  in  his  ChMra.  lao.  IM..  II.  4gll-«at.  (K.)  The 
Third  Book  of  his  ThmmoMtm  (iWrf.  ppw  4aB-lSS) 
treats  of  the  sama  sttt||«et. 

689.  Harraplaa  d«  Martlihay  Antooina. 
Opua  de  Anima  ...    .    Neapoli,  1550,  8*. 

Lib.  rv.  treats  of  the  ioiBiortalltj  of  the  aouL 

690.  BoTelles  or  Bonclles  (LaL  BotU* 
Ins),  Charlea  de.  Dialogi  trea  de  Animie 
Immortalitate,  de  Reeurrectlone,  de  Sfnndi 
Excidio  et  illina  Instanratione.  (Par.  1551, 
4*,)  Lugduni,  1552,  8>.  pp.  170. 

591.  Perciraif  Jorge  Omnes.  Antoniana  Mar- 
garita, OpiM  nempe  Phyaicia,  Medicfa  acTheo> 
logia  non  Mioua  utile,  qnam  neceaaariam. ... 
[.Methymnae  CMnpi,]  1554,  fol. 

■"  Pag.  COa-asa  dispaut  pro  ioiaiortaUtate  anlaK.* 
— /W&He.  la  this  rara  and  curloua  work  the  aathor 
Dialnialas,  among  other  f^nnAoxsm,  that  hntn  have 
no  souls.  8eo  Bajrie's  artirlea  oa  ^M4r»  and  Jlmna. 
rtHS,  in  the  necra  to  which  he  di»cw»saa  at  leagth  tha 
opinioas  of  the  andenta  and  nodtms  oa  this  auh}Mt. 
See  also  Clement.  BM.  cMrfeiise.  IX.  Sl-SSS.  Scbd- 
horn  (Amvn.  Lit.  T..  6)  olMerrea  that  a  Gervaa 
writer.  J.  C.  Kbeni,  has  converted  tbt  flrrt  twe 
words  of  tiM  title  of  this  book  Into  the  nane  ef  a 
learned  saihoress,  "  Margarita  Anioolaaa,*'  to  whoa 
he  aaerlbes  a  treatise  oa  the  Innortalltr  vt  the  seal 
Lipenins  has  don*  the  same  la  bl«  BAl.  raalts  thssl., 
I.  &1. - Comp.  Ballams Ui.  of  Em^m;  Pan  IL  Ch. 
lU.  §  22. 

592.  Da  Heeqnet,  Adrten.  Peripetaama  Ar> 
gumeutorum  inaignitun,  nimirum  de  Immor- 
talitate,  a>temaqne  Felicitate  ...  [etc.].  Lo* 
vanii,  1557, 1>.— /6icl.  1564,  4*. 

593.  Naelamtnsy  Jac.  Qtiaeationea  quatuor. 
1.  Do  Creatione  Remm.  2.  De  Animie  Im- 
mortalitate. . . .    Venetiia,  1557,  8*. 

5M.  AlplkOBBitSy  or  AUbnavs,  Fetm*. 
BurgcnsiM.  DialognadalmmortalitAteAniittii. 
Barcinone,  1561,  8*. 

595.  Bo»rflniteTill«9  Charlea  de.  L*athlo> 
machie,  ou  Diacours  do  rinunurtalit4  de  Tiow 
et  r^nrrection  dea  oorpa.  Paria,  1564,  aai. 
4*.  n.  12,  ptp.  15<S  and  ff.  2. 

696.  Natta,  Marco  Antonlow  Opera  onniia, 
gcilicft:  de  Immortalitate  Animas  libri  Y, 
Orationea  varin  ....   TenetUa,  AUhu^  15M, 

fol. 

597.  PaBBcro,  Marc  Antonio,  coned  GcnoTa 
{Lat.  Ocnita  or  JaA«aV.  DIaputatio  do  In- 
tellectus  humani  Immortalitate.  Floreutiae, 
1565,  8*.— Also  Monteregall,  1565,  8*.  a>  60;. 

698.  Vera-Cr«ee  (orHTtna/lvOmtierreB^, 
Alphonsu.4  de.  Specubttio  Physicae  Aristo- 
tclis,  euro  Tractatu  de  Animaa  Inunortalitatc. 
Salmanticae,  1576,  fol. 

699.  mrooltom*  John,  Bp,  A  Treatlae  of  the 
Immortalitle  of  the  Sonle ;  vberein  ia  declared 
the  Origlne,  Nature  and  Povera  of  the  same, 
together  with  the  SUte  ami  Condition  there- 
of, both  aa  it  ia  conloyned  and  diaaolved  tna 
thaBodie.    Londdh,1I76»10*. 
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BECT.  I.— GOMPBBUENSIVJB  WORKB. 
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dU.  iMuuberty  Ansel  me.  Ecl(^rue  de  deux 
bergeni  . . .  stir  rexcelleiice  «t  ioiiuortailt«  de 
rime  ndsonmible.    Pm-U,  ISTTy  8*. 

•01.  MartAy  Jacopo  Antonio.  Apologia  de 
Animae  Immortalitate.    Neapoli,  1678,  fol. 

602.  Avb^ry  (Lot  Albcrtns  or  AuIm- 

TtMm)f  Claude.  ...  Oratio  apudictlca  de  Im- 
mortalitate Animae.    [Morgiis,]  1686,  8*. 

603.  Bruno,  Antonio.  Entelechia,  ten  de 
quiuta  Natrra  et  Animae  Immortalitate  Dii»- 
putatio.    Neupoli,  1M7,  4*.—  Venet.  1597,  4«. 

601  Cart  art  it«9  Job.  Ludor.  De  Immortali- 
tate etPluralitato  Animae.  Bononiae,1587,S*. 

60ft.  Coler,  Jac.  De  Animamm  Immortalitate 
«t  Statu,  iMMtquani  ex  boc  ErgAfltulo  ConMris 
humani  egreMae  sunt.  Vitebergae,  IWi,  8*. 
ir.  105. 

606.  Hamcel,  Nicolm)  d«*  ...  De  Immorta^ 
lltate  Aiiiniw  Velitatio  adversus  Oalonnm 
...    .    PaHniiB,  1587,  8«.  ff.  158. 

AI«o  fornitng  •  part  of  hit  "Analogia  Mierooounl 
ad  Macruco«mum.''  Purislb,  Mil,  fol. 

607.  lisellns.  Vine.  De  Animae  Immortali- 
tate: accedit  de  Coeli  Subetantia.  Venetiis, 
1088,  4«. 

606.  Hatteua,  Heinr.  Bewoiis,  doM  der 
TeruunflTtiKe  OuiHt  im  Menscben  unHterblicb 
und  unver{;iinglich  fey.  Wittenberg,  1680, 8*. 

609.  Roflscllns,   Hannibal. 

"  Liter  wxuM  ComtufBtar.  I.  ia  Hemietem  Tri«- 
negittuni  ...  <»l  de  imuiurtnliute  aLlniorum.  Cra- 
eov.  IMO.    Colon.  Iftao.  tokr—Fa^rietu*. 

610.  Clfcam|»algnae,  Jean  d«.  Traidd  de 
rimmortalite  de  Time.  Bovrduaux,  lu95,  !:>>. 

611.  8«rres  (Lat  Serranus),  Jean  de«  Do 
rimmortalit6  do  lame,  repreventee  par  prvu- 
Tei  eertaines  et  par  les  fruits  excellens  de  son 
Yrai  usage.    Lyou,  15iM,  8o. 

612.  Ollscentl,  or  Olisscntl,  Fabio.  Dis- 
cnrai  niorali  . . .  contra  il  dispiacor  del  morirc, 
detto  Atbanatophilia :  con  figure.  Veuotia, 
ISM,  4<>.    BL.  —  Also  ibid,  1609,  4*. 

Bee  Donoe'a  J>ane0  «/  IHath,  p.  112. 

613.  Dialoghl    T.   dellMmmortalit^   dell' 

anima.    Venc/ia,  1506,  i^t 

So  OrA«M.    Pethapa  the  aaiiMaa  thspreeeding. 

614.  Conain  (Lat.  Cofl^atns),  Jean.  Fun- 
damenta  Keligionis  ...  buc  ent,  Tractatus  de 
Katnrali  Dei  Cognitione,  de  Animi  Immorta- 
litate et  de  Justitia  Dei  adversus  Politicorum 
sen  Atheorum  Errores.    Duaci,  1607, 8*. 

615.  Serres  (Lnt.  Serranns^,  Jean  de. 
De  Tuxage  de  Timmortaati  de  r&me.    Kouen, 

1607, 12> 

The  Mine  a«  Xo.  611 T 

416.  Fedrll,  Giovanni  Battista  de'«  Anima 
immortale.    Yen.  1508,  8*. 

617.  Mcrasoeit*,  or  Opmers«nsl«,Petni8, 

CratepfUius.  Tractatus  de  Reiturrectione  Cor- 
porum,  ac  Animamm  Immortalitate,  contra 
Saducaeus  ac  huJuM  Farinse  llsereticos  com- 
plures.    Colonise,  1508, 8«. 

618.  Davie*,  or  Davis,  Sir  John.  Noece 
Teipnuni.  Tbis  Oracle  expounded  in  two  Ele- 
gies. 1.  Of  Humane  Knowkslge.  2.  Of  the 
Soule  of  Blan,  and  tbe  Immortalitie  thereof. 
London,  1600,  4o.  — Also  ibid.  1€02,  1608,  4«, 
1619,  Hni.  8»,  and  1622,  8*,  pp.  164. 

Publi4hed  in  Lond.  I6U,  4*  with  the  title :— "  A 
Work  for  None  but  An^U  and  Men.  that  ia  to  be 
able  to  look  Into,  and  to  know  our  »elvc«.  Or.  a 
Book  nhewloK  what  the  Soule  U,"  kc.  Comp.  Ke. 
41,  aad  aee  B(hL  armviOiana,  Part  II.  p.  1:2. 

610.  The  Original,  Nature  and  Immortality 

of  tbe  Soul;  a  Poem  ...  [with  a  Preface  by 
N.  Tate].  London,  (1609,)  16W7,  8».  ff.  10,  pp. 
108.  —  .341  Ed.  tWrf.  1715. 12».  pp.  131.     F. 

The  terond  Part  of  Aowe  7W|MifM.  —  Also  in  Chal. 
mera's  KngtiMh  Pott:  V.  79-lUO.  (if.)  For  various 
•tkcr  edltioaa  aee  Lowndsa. 


620.  Kleinfoldy  Xic.  Declamatio  de  Immor- 
talitate Auimue.  Autverpiae,  1600, 1^,  and 
Francof.  1C36, 12». 

Alae  appended  to  hi*  Patkoloiiia,  Lugd.  Bat.  1618, 
8». 

621.  Colmlnra  {Lat.  Conlmbrlca),  Uni- 
versidaUe  de.  Cummeiitairii  Collcgii  Conim- 
bricensis  Societatis  lesv,  in  tres  Libros  de 
Anima  Aristotelis  ...    .    [4th  Ed.  1    ColonisB, . 

(1600, 03,  09,)  1617,  4*.  coll.  694  +.     //. 

lianv  other  eda.  Coll.  M1-C70  onnuin  '*  TracUtns 
de  Aoiuia  Mspnrata,"  dlKuii4og,  among  other  things, 
tbe  nature  and  linmnrtalitjr  of  the  anul.  Thi*  was 
written,  acooiding  to  Backer,  bj  BallhaMr  Alvarez. 

622.  Cremonlnl,  Cosare,  1560-1031.  Illus- 
tres  Cuntemplutiones  de  Anima.  Venetiis, 
16..  ,4». 

AooQwd  of  denring  the  hnmortalltr  of  tbe  aonl. 
(Bruekcr.  Hit.  PhiL  IV.  TIG-TSK)  On  tbe  other 
hand  we  Bajle,  Tiralio«rhi,  nud  Tiaaot  In  HoAr'a 
Ae«».  Atogr.  gCnCraU.    See,  further.  No.  lUSib. 

623.  IVcliirlclk,  Georg.  Ciristlicher  Dericht 
▼on  der  Unsterbiichkeit  und  Ztistand  der  See- 
leu.    Leipzig.  1600,  8«. 

624.  Bertollufl,  CseAar.  De  Immortalitate 
Animse,  socumltim  l*rincipia  Aristotelis.  Pa- 
tavii,  1602, 4*. 

625.  Rossi  (Lat.  RnbeusS  Oio.  Bat.,  of 
Genoa.  De  Immortalitate  Aulma)  Libri  tres. 
Yenetiis,  1002,  4*. 

626.  Dame,  Friedr.  Qmestionis:  An  Anima 
humaua  rational  is  sit  iuuuurtalis?  apodictica 
Kara0»nc.    HleMviga>,  1607, 12*. 

Reprinted  with  biM  KxrrciU.  III.  de  TcimU.  DH, 
Olesaa  Uaaa.  1612,  b^.    BL. 

627.  Mariana,  Juan.  Tractatus  septem  turn 
tbeolt^ici,  tum  bi.sturici  ....  IV.  DeMuiiftflB 
Blutatiune.  ...  YII.  De  Morto  et  Immortali- 
tate Ubri  iri.  ...  Colon.  Agrip.  1600,  fol. 
pp.  444.    BL. 

The  two  treatlaea  of  wbteh  the  titles  are  given 
above  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  inipriaonnieot  of  tlie 
author.  See  Tlokuor's  HUt.  of  Spnnhh  Lit..  III.  1411. 
See  alao  Backer.  MM.  (fee  Earivalnt  de  la  Camp,  de 
Ji$ut,  V.  618.  &19. 

628.  CnnraduSyGeorgins.  De  Immortalitate 
Animse.    Witcb.  1011,  4». 

629.  Jackson,  John.  Discourses  defending 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  London,  1011, 
8«». 

630.  I<esslus,  Leonardns.  De  Providentia 
Numiiiis,  ft  Animi  Immortalitate  Libri  II. 
...  .  Ant vttrpiie,  161 1 ,  8*.  pp.  351  +. — Editio 
2iht,  ibid.  1G17,  8*.    BL. 

631. Sir  Walter  Kawleigb's  Ohoet ;  or,  his 

Apparition  to  an  intimate  Friend,  willingliim 
to  translate  into  English,  this  Learned  Book 
of  L.  Le&fius  entituleil,  (De  Providentia  Nu- 
minis,  A  Animie  Immortalitate.)  ...  London, 
1C51, 1».  pp.  384  -f .     F. 

Pp.  U7-3m  relate  to  immorUllty. 

632.  Glannlni,  Tonimaso.  De  Mentis  hn- 
manae  Statu  post  IlomiiiisObitum  Disputatio 
ArisUttelica.    Patavii,  1014, 4*. 

Defends  Arlatoile  agaiiut  tbe  obargo  of  teaehing 
tbe  mortality  of  the  aoul. 

633.  Montagu,  Henry,  l«<J5aWq/'JMiineA«se^. 
Manchester  al  Mondo:  Contemplatio  Mortis  et 
Immortalitatis:  a  Contemplation  of  Death  and 
Immortality.  London.  ]6l8,12*.—Tlie  3d  Im- 
pression, much  inlarged.  London,  1636,  8*. 
BL.  —  15th  Impri-snou,  1090. 

634.  Bonifkcclo,  Bald.  Deirimmortalit^ 
deir Anima.    Yenetia,  1621, 4". 

635.  (inerrra)r(Le',ou  les  six  Jonm^es  de  la 
semaine,  dans  lesquelles  cat  prouvA  . . .  que  le 
moade  n'est  point  ^terncl,  et  que  I'&me  hu- 
maine  est  immortelle  ...    .    Paris,  1021,  8*. 

636.  Rlelieome,  Louis.  L'immortalit6  de 
r&me,  d^lar^e  avec  raisons  naturelles,  tes- 
BtoignagM  .biunains  et  divint  ...  contra  let 
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ath£«s  et  libertins.  ...    Paris,  18)1,  8*.  pp. 

466  +. 

037.  Slrmondf  Antoine.  ...  I>e  Animie  Im- 
mortalitate  Dvmoiiittratio  physica  et  ArUto- 
Uilica.  Advcnus  Pomponatium  et  AmccUm. 
Paritfiis,  1625,  ^.^JbuL  1635,  8*.  pp.  396,  92 
(Appendix). 

638.  ISllhon,  Jean.  Les  deux  v^rit^  Tune 
de  Dicii  et  de  mi  providence;  Pautre  de  I'im- 
niortalite  de  I'ime.  Paris,  1626,  8*.  — Also 
1634,  4*.  pp.  1056. 

638*.  Stcphaniu,  Joh.,  Bellunenrit.  De  In- 
columitute  diu  servanda  Tractatuii,  atque  de 
humaniv  Mentis  ImmortalitateDialogus.  Ve- 
netiis,  1627,  h«.     BL. 

639.  [Viand,  or  de  Vlan,  Thtophile].  Les 
ceuvreH  de  Tli6ophile,  divis^  en  trois  |«rties. 
Kuuen,  1627,  S».  —  AIm)  Parifi,  1661, 1*>. 

Pait  I.,  "  0«  fiiumortAUti  d«  rftme,"  la  mainlj  a 
parapbnwe  uf  tbe  Phado  of  Plato,  |MrtlTpoetic«l, 

rartljT  in  proM.    See  CBuvrt*  eom^tei  de  ThiomkUa, 
.  1I-U4.  ParU.  I(iJ6.  it».    M. 

640.  IVallenbcrgcr,  Val.  Quaestionea  de 
Auiiuae  IniiuurtaiitHte  et  Fide  natural!  in 
Moiixirum  Ciiratione.     Erfordiae,  1628,  4*. 

641.  Ballly,  Pierre.  Les  songes  de  Pbestion, 
paradoxeM  physiulogiques,  avec  un  Dialogue 
de  rinimortalitd  de  I'&me  et  puissance  de 
nature  .. .    .    Paris,  1664,  S*. 

642.  Boxhorn,  Marcus  Zuerins.  Oratio  de 
Aniinuruiu  luimortalitate.  Lngd.  Bat.  1667,4*. 

643.  [DIgby,  Sir  Kenelnt].  Two  Treatises. 
In  the  one  uf  wtiich,  the  Natvre  of  Bodies;  in 

/  the  other,  the  Natvre  of  Mans  Rovie;  is  looked 
into:  in  way  of  Dincovery,  of  the  Immortality 
of  Reasonable  8ovles.  . . .     Paris,  1644,  fol.  pp. 
466  +.    M.  —  Alw  Loudon,  1645,  1658,  4*.    H. 
See  Nm.  650.  666. 

643*.  DontouHtratio  Immortalitatis  Animao 

rational  is.    Kranoofurti,  1664,  8«.  —Other  eds. 

644.  lie  Normandf  Jacques.  De  necessaria 
Aniniae  rationalis  luimortalitate.  Parisiis, 
1644,  8*. 

645.  [OTcrton,  R.I.  Man's  MorUlitie:  or,  A 
Treatise  wherein  tis  proved,  both  theologiC' 
ally  and  philoHophically,  that  Whole  Man  ... 
is  aComi>ouu<I  wholly  MortHll,  contrary  to  that 
Common  Distinction  of  Soule  and  Doily:  and 
that  the  PreHent  Going  of  the  Soule  into 
Heaven  or  llcll  is  a  Meer  Fiction:  and  that 
at  the  Resurrection  is  the  Beginning  of  our 
Immortality  ...  .  By  R.  0.  ...  Amster- 
dam, 1644,  4*.  pp.  43.    //. 

A  new  rdidon  wna  nrinled  at  London  in  1666.  In 
24<*,  a<;oordin«  to  Blarkburne.  «Ub  tbe  title  lonie- 
what  altered,  vii. :  —  "  Man  wfaolljr  Mortal,  or  a  Trea- 
tite  whrrrin  'tU  proved  ...  that  a*  Whole  Man 
ainned.  no  Whole  Mnn  died,"  Ac.  Blackhurne,  Hit- 
totieal  Viem:,  etc.  2d  ed.,  pp.  77-91,  flvea  a  tull 
account  of  ibii  work. 

616.  Immortality  (The)  of  Mans  Soule, 
proved  both  by  Scriptvre  and  Reason.  C!on- 
trary  to  the  Fancle  of  R.  0.  in  his  Book  in- 
tituled Mans  Mortality  ...  .  London,  1645, 
4*.  pp.  45.     //. 

647.  Prerogatlire  (The)  of  Man:  or.  His 
8oule<t  Immortality,  and  High  Perfection  de- 
fended, and  explained  against  the  Rash  and 
Rude  Conceptions  of  a  Lato  Authour  ...  . 
[London?]  1645,  4*.  pp.  45  +.    Jf. 

648.  Roeebl  (L<iMi«>ceas>,  Ant.  Animait 
ratiimulis  Immortalitajt  simulcum  ipsius  vera 
ProiMigatione  ex  Semine  ...  .  Francofurti, 
1644, 4«.    20ffr. 

649.  H.,  T.  The  Immortality  of  the  Poule; 
the  Kxcellencve  of  Jesus  Christ,  treated  on. 
LoiidiUi,  ]645,'4».     BM. 

650.  Ross,  Alex.  The  Philosophicall  Tonch- 
st<»iH!:  or,  Ottservations  on  Sir  Kenelm  Dig- 
bie's  Di«a»urB«s  of  the  Nature  of  Bodies,  and 
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of  the  Reasonable  Soule ;  and  Splnosa's  Opinloa 
of  tbe  Mortality  of  the  Scale  briefly  ooafnted. 
London.  1645,  4*. 

Sec  Mo.  CAS. 

651.  Momajr,  Philippe  de,  Seiffiiemr  Hm 
Plessls-Xiarljr.  The  ^onPs  own  Evidenoe 
for  its  own  Immortality.  Selected  out  of  Sir 
P.  Sydney  and  A.  Uoldiug's  Irauslation  of  P. 
de  Mornay's  TVuimm  o/  ChriMan  Rdigiam. 
By  J.  Bachiler.    London,  1646,  4*. 

Momaj's  "  Trail4  dc  Is  %MU  d«  la  reHflflc  ckra- 
ttenae"  «aa  Brat  pubi.  at  Antwerp  la  !&«•,  and  after, 
ward*  traatlatcd  by  hiwarir  lai*  Liitla.  KMncreaa 
ediiioua  and  tranalatkMia.  (8ee  Fabriclua,  IMaofM, 
etc.  pp.  &4S,  MS.)  MngUak  tranalatlon.  Wt ;  4ili  ed.. 
1617.  (H.)  Chapters^lV.  aad  XV.  tnaisT  the  isi* 
Bortalltj  of  the  aoul. 

662.  Capreoltts,  Jac.  BrcvisDisceptatio,qoa 
Animam  Uominis  etsi  fitctani,  Ininiortalem 
tanien  esse  guinque  Rationibns  fit  apertiUB. 
Parisiis,  1647,  6*. 

653.  Cartwrl^lkty  Christopher.  The  Magis- 
trates Authority  in  Matters  of  Religion,  and 
the  Souls  Immortality,  vindicated  in  Two 
Sermons  ...    .     LonJon,  1647, 4^. 

654.  MIersellttS,  Joh.  Ethnophronins,  tribos 
Dialogonim  Libris  contra  tientiiium  de  Prin- 
cipiis  Christianae  Religionis  Dubitationes,  quo* 
mm  1.  de  Animae  humanae  Inuuortalitate  2. 
de  Deo  . . .  et  6.  de  Keligione  ...  .  Stetini, 
(1647,)  1661,  4*.  (151  sh.) 

655.  More,  Henrr.  Philosophicall Poenw ...  . 
C^ambridge,  1647,  S*.  pp.  436  -h.    F. 

Thit  vtilttoie  la  princlpallj  occupied  vltb  what  It 
dewribed.  in  a  dlatlaet  tltlc-|w^.  aa  "A  Plalaaiek 
floog  of  the  Soal;  traatlng,  of  the  Lifk  oT  the  8«il. 
her  IninMrtalltic,  tlie  Sleep  of  iJie  Soul,  the  I'sliie 
of  Soalf,  and  Menorle  after  Death."  (Id  Ed.1  Tht 
four  parta  Into  which  the  poeai  la  divided  hara 
aeparato  tltle-pagca,  beginBinic  re^pcctlv*^  with 
the  worda  •■  Pafcbocoia."  '■  Pi>Tchalhaaa»la.'  "An- 
tipaychopannyehla,"  and  "AntlntnnapaTchla.''  Part 
II.  baa  an  Appeadix,  entitled  "  Deamerftaa  Ptalaaia. 
aaaa,  or  an  Kanaj  upon  the  luCnlty  nf  Wwhb  ««l 
of  Platonick  Prindplea,"  pp.  ICT-XIB;  aad  Part  HI. 
an  Appendix  on  "  Tbe  PrteexUteikcy  of  the  BeuU" 
np.  '/6&-28I,  both  la  verae.  Bevldca  aotea  and  p«> 
nee*  to  uanj  of  the  poem*,  at  the  end  of  the  voiuiae 
we  ar«  bvored  with  aa  *'  lutrrprvtaiioa  GeacralT 
of  obaoure  aad  barbaroua  worda  UMd  thcreia. 

656.  [Ward,  Seth,  Bp.],  A  PhiloMiphicall 
Essay  towards  an  EvictiMi  of  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God.  The  Immortality  of  the 
Souls  of  Men.  Tbe  Truth  and  Authority  of 
Scripture.  ...  The 4th Ed.  ByS.W.  Oxiord, 
(1652,  55,  . ..)  1607,  sm.  »•.  pp.  (8),  167. 

Pace*  37-81  relate  to  the  Inubortalitj-  of  the  aauL 

657.  [Holland,  Guy].  The  Grand  Prerogative 
of  llumau  Nature;  namely,  the  Souls  Natmall 
or  Native  Immmrtality  and  Freedom  from  Cor> 
ruption  ...    .    By  G.  H.,  Gent.   London,  16SS, 

8*.    BM. 

668.  Brent,  William.  A  Discourse  npon  the 
Nature  of  Etemitie  and  the  Condition  of  a 
separated  Soul,  according  to  the  Grounds  uf 
Reason  and  Principles  or  Christian  Religion. 
London,  16M,  8*.  BX.~Also,  1674,  4«;  1680, 
8». 

650.  Cot  In,  Charles,  Me  Abbi,  Trait4  de  rims 
immortelle.    Paris,  I6U,  4*. 

659*.  F^-rrler,  J.  Traltes  de  rimmortaliti 
de  r&me,  et  de  la  Y^ritable  raillance  dans  Is 
martyre.    Paris,  1696,  4*. 


660.  Charleton,  or  CliarltOB,  Walter, 
M.D.  The  Immortality  uf  the  Humane  Soul, 
demonstrated  by  the  Light  of  Nature.  Lon> 
don,  1657, 4». 

660*.  Gassend,  oomsMm/jrOaasendt,  Pierre. 
. . .  Opera  omnia  ...  .  6  torn.  (Lugdnni, 
165R,)  Florentlie,  1T27.  fol.    //, 

8r«  Tom.  II.  pp.  64S<6i8,  '•  De  AalBorasi  lamtr 

talitSU." 

661.  BLArelunaier,  Ocorg  Cscp.    IMsMrtatio 
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de  Immortalitate  AniouB  hnmanie.  Vlte- 
bergie,  1M9,  4*.  ff.  8. 
MS.  More  \,Lat.  Moras),  Henry.  The  Im- 
DMHtality  of  the  tioul,  so  fiure  forth  as  it  is 
demoiwtrable  from  the  Knowledge  of  Nature 
and  the  Light  of  Reason.    London,  1669,  6*. 

AIm  Lon<1on,  1682.  fol.  pp.  2M  •^.  B.  (In  his 
MOwoiiMral  WriAnf.  Id  ed.)  — Loodoa,  I71S.  fol. 
pp.  xvL.  U7,  \i. -{-.  F.  (/&td.,  4th  ed.)— A  ZadK 
mnaUuon,  Lvndoo,  1S7&,  and  EoU«rdMu,  1ST7,  >fi. 

603.  Fabrlelusy  Joh.  Ludw.    Oratio  inansn- 

rails  de  Aniinorum   Immortalitate.    Heidel- 

bergae,  IfMH),  4*. 
W4.  Ferrler  {Lai.  Ferrerlns),  Jean.   De 

Anlmae  Immortalitate  et  vera  Vortitudine. 

Parisiis,  ]6«0,  8*. 

M6.  8mltl&»  John,  FeXlam  of  Queen's  Cbtt.  in 
Oimbridfff.  Select  Discourses  treating  ...  4. 
Of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  . . .  Liondon, 
IMO,  4*.  pp.  liii.,  628.  H.—3d  ed.,  Lond. 
1821,  8*. 

Dlw.  IT.  occupies  pp.  57-ISO. 

660.  [Bgnenfeldf  Joh.  ChrysostomnsJ.  Ani- 
ma  triuaiplmuii,  sivo  Philoeophica  Demon- 
Btratio  luimortalitatis  Anirasp.  [Published 
under  the  name  of  Amandiu  Verue,  against 
Sir  Kenolm  Dlxby.]  IMl,  12>.  pp.  522  +. 
8a€  KiM.  490.  ftl9. 

667.  Vnoiilasy  01.  De  Aninue  hnmanie  Im- 
mortalitate eJuMquo  poet  Seiiarationem  Modo 
Subsiiftendi.  [Resp.  Andr.  Homodius.]  Up- 
■alsB.  IMl,  4».   (Ish.) 

608.  Zapfy  GotttV-ied.  De  Animae  rationalis 
Immortalitiitc.    Jenn,  1001, 4».  3  gr. 

600.  Hetser,  Joh.  Christian.  De  Immortali- 
tate Aninme  rationalis.    Lipsiae,  lOOt,  4*. 

6T0.  Immortality  (De  1')  de  Time.  Paris, 
1000,4*. 

8w  Jaurnat  dtt  3fm»anM,  Sept.  6.  IMt. 
6T1.  Baxter,   Richard.    The  Reasons  of  the 
Christian    Religion.    ...    2   parts.     London, 

1007. 4*. 

AIM  In  hii  Practical  Wortt,  1707,  M..  II.  l-9no. 
(A)  Id  the  Appendix  to  Part  II.  (pp.  16^300  In  the 
^neticml  Work$)  he  dvfends  "  the  Soal's  Innor. 
tslity  asalnst  the  Somatisu  or  Eploureaiu,  and  other 
pMado|ihilo«ophors." 

6T2.  Wadsw^ortb,  Thomas.  *Am^rvx0^<"^~ 
iria. :  or,  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul  explained 
and  proved  by  i<cripture  and  Reason.  A  Con- 
Itatatlon  of  that  Irrational  and  Irreligious 
Opinion  of  the  Soul's  Dying  with  the  Body, 
and  Interruption  of  its  Communion  with  Uod 
finom  Death,  until  the  Day  of  Judgment  ...  . 
To  which  is  added,  Faith  s  Triumph  over  the 
Tear  of  Death  ...  .  London.  1070,  8*.  pp. 
188  +,  and  (Faith's  Triumph)  116  +.    BA. 

678.  [I«aytoia,  Henryl.  ObserTations  upon 
Mr.  Wadrtworth's  Book  of  the  Souls  Immor- 
tality, and  his  Confutation  of  the  Opinion  of 
the  Souls  Inactivity  to  the  Time  of  General 
Resurrection.  ...  [London?  10701]  4(*.  pp. 
199.    H. 

014.  [ ].  Observations  on  Dr.  Charltons  Trea- 
tise; intituled.  The  Immortality  of  the  Hu- 
mane Soul,  demonstrated  bv  the  IJght  of 
Nature.  ...  [London?  1070 f]  4*.  Printed  as 
a  continuation  of  the  preceding,  pp.  201-216. 
H. 

076.  GUer,  or  Coler,  Martin  Clement.  Dis- 
patatlo  de  Immortalitate  Animae  humanae. 
Onold.  1079,  4*.  pp.  10. 

070.  BltuiilK,  Sam.  Demonstratio  Immorta- 
Utatis  Animae  rationalis,  philoaophtce  com- 
prehensa.  [Ren.  Magn.  Melander.]  Holm. 
107J,  4-.  (7  sh.) 

677.  lilna,  Paul.  DIssertatio  de  positfTa  Ani- 
marum  a  Corporibus  post  Mortem  Separatione 
•t  naturali  IromorUliUte.    Viteb.  1074, 4». 

OtS.  Mlll«p«*««9  Mart.    De  Aniaia  Npanta. 


[Retp.  Andr.  B.  Hassclqnist.]    Aboae,  1070, 

4».  (5  sh.) 

G79.  Du  Ilam«l,  or  DuWamel,  Jean  Bap- 
tiste.  ...    De    Meute    liuumim  Libri   IV.  in  < 
quibus  Fuuctioiies  AnimI,  Viros,  Natnra,  Iiu- 
mortalitas,  simnl  et  Lotdcn  uni versa  ...  per- 
tractantur.    Parisiis,  1677,  V>.  (26  sh.) 

080.  Poir«t,  Pierre.  ...  Ct*}c{tationum  ratio- 
naliuni  de  Deo,  Anima,  ct  Mnlo  Libri'Quatuor 
...  .  Kditio  tertia  ...  eniemlnta,  k  aiicta. 
Arostelodami,  (1077,  86,)  1716,  4*.  pp.  926  +. 
xT.  ft 

Lib.  III.  e.  25,  pp.  615-C38,  treaU  of  Immortalitj. 

681.  HlldebrandyJoacli.  Immortal Itiui  Ani- 
mae rationalis  ex  Lumine  pmetiertim  Naturae 
. . .  liquido  ostcnsa.  . . .  (Mindae,  1078,)  Cel- 
lis,  1680,  4%  pp.  194. 

882.  S«l&eeley  or  Bcliele,  Peter.  Psycho- 
Bcopla  sive  Connideratio  Animne  humaiine, 
quoad  Immortal itatera  ct  a  S4>pamtiuue  Sta- 
turn.    Norimbergae,  1079, 4o.  (76  sh.) 

883.  T&lpo,  Simeon.  De  Immortalitate  Ani- 
mae rationalis.  [Resp.  E.  J.  OriU.I  Aboae, 
10H1,4». 

684.  Baxter,  Richard.  Of  the  Immortality 
of  Man's  Soul,  and  thu  Nature  of  it  and  other 
Spirits.    London,  1089,  8*.  pp.  110. 

086. Betrachtung  von  dor  Unxterblichkeit 

dcr  Seelcn.  Aus  dem  Englischen.  Basel,  16C4, 
[1694?]  l->. 

080.  Dcamareta,  Jean.  Les  d^lices  de  Tes- 
prit,  entretiens  d'un  rhr^tiun  ct  d'un  ath^e 
sur  la  divinity,  la  religion,  rimmort«lit6  de 
I'Ame  ct  autres  stUets.    Parirt,  10H2, 12*. 

087.  [I«angen, de].    LettreJiun  mfnii- 

tre  d'etat  d'un  des  pluM  puiMkins  princes  d'Al- 
lemagne ;  oii  il  est  prouv6  par  les  senles  lu- 
mij^res  de  la  raisoii,  que  1  Ame  de  Thomme  est 
immortelle.    Cologne,  1082, 12*.  pp.  C6. 

088.  Henrlel,  Blartin  Otto.  De  Immorta- 
litate Animae  rationalis.  Wittebergae,  1081, 
4*.  (2  sh.) 

089.  S«l&i)relliifl^,  or  8i)r ellnsy  Joti.  Eberh. 
Mens  immortalis  eviilentur  certu  cimtra  Atheoa 
Scepticoeque  demonstrata.  Bremse,  lOOt,  12>. 
pp.366. 

Beo  ileta  JVud.,  M8S,  pp.  S35-MI. 

090.  [Gl&olajr,  Francois  Timoldon,  AIM  de^ 
ana  Dannean,  Louis  de  Conrellloay 

Abbi  del.  Quatre  dialogues,  sur  I'immorta- 
lit6  de  Time:  Texistence  de  Dion:  la  provi- 
dence :  et  la  religion.  Paris,  1084, 12>. — Non- 
velle  M.,  Paris,  1704  and  1768, 12>. 

The  new  od.  b  pnbUsbed  under  the  authors'  nsmss 

691.  Placclttfly  Vincent.  Grilndlicher  Beweias 
von  der  menschlichen  Seelen  Unsterblichkeit, 
ausdemblosseuLichtderNatur  ...  .  Frank- 
ftirt  am  Mayn,  1086.  8*. 

8««  Ael»  Xmd.,  MK.  pp.  4»\,  4f2. 

692.  IVeldUnSy  Christian.  De  Vita  aetertm 
ex  Lumine  Naturae  indemonstrabili.  Lipsiae, 
1085,4*. 

693.  Baiter,  Adam  Gasp.  Dissertatio,  Immor- 
talitatem  Animae  rationalis  defendens.  Wit- 
teb.1087,4*.  (Ush.) 

694.  Blllbers,  Joh.  DIssertatio  de  Immor- 
talitate Mentis  humanae.  Holmiae,  1067,  8*. 
pp.«. 

605.  Jentealem,  Theodor  Wilhelm  Ton* 
Utnim  Immortalitas  Animae  rationalis  ex 
Lumine  Naturae  oetendl  poeisitr  2  dissert. 
Viteb.  1088-80, 4>. 

690.  Bmltlt^tlliam,  D,D^  Rector  of  CoUtm, 
A  Future  World,  in  which  Mankind  shall 
survive  their  Mortal  Durations,  demonstrated 
by  Rational  Sridtnce  ...  .  London,  1088| 
8*.  pp.  iA4  -f .    0. 
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607.  Mdsncrf  Joh.  Bitputotio  dm  Immort*> 
litate.     Vitvb.  ItftfO,  4*. 

008.  [Moor  (X^MforusVMichMl].  De  Ex- 
ifitentia  lyei,  et  huiuAiiw  Mentis  Immortalitate, 
•ecunduDi  Carteitii  ct  Aristotelis  Ductrinani, 
Dispiitatio  ...    .    Pariailii,  1693, 1>.  pp.  464. 

600.  Tlllotson,  John,  Abp.,  IdSO-lMI.    Of 

the  ImiuortHlity  of  the  8oul,  ah  di«covered  by 
Nature,  and  by  Keveiutiun.  Fonr  Hennous  on 
2  Tim.  i.  10.  (  Works,  1757, 8*,  IX.  8U0^3b(k)  H. 

700.  Moorcy  John,  Bp.  Of  the  Immortality 
of  the  Houl.  A  ^rmon  [on  Matth.  x.  28J 
...    .     London,  l(ltt4, 4*. 

AIm>  In  hit  atrmumM,  «ie..  Load.  1715,  8*.  I.  Stt- 

ns.  H. 

701.  liUclus,  Matth.  Ephr.  Dimertatio  de 
Inimortalitate   gpiritui.     Witteb.   IttIM,  4*. 

(2  8h.)  ■ 

702.  Rlddermarelif  And.  De  Immortalitate 
Aniiuae  hiimanae.  [Hftp.  VL  N.  Wallerina.J 
Lund.  1<I»5,  4*. 

703.  I«adeiirlg,  Joh.  Pet.  Vita  iptema  ex 
Ratioue,  (ientiuuique  Concentu  demonstrata. 
Uala*  Siix.  169«,  4*. 

Alio  la  hU  Oi'««c.  Mitc4L,  1719.  fol. 

704.  MalebranehcyNivolaii.  Entretien*  sur 
la  nietaphittiiiuu  et  sur  la  religion.  Nouvelle 
Edition,  ...  augment^e de pluHieunt entretienii 
8ur  la  mort.     2  tum.     Paris,  16tt6, 1'2». 

The  thr««  laat  couvctmiIous  trent,  ooi  only  of 
dcatli,  but  of  Ui«  linnionalitj  of  the  bouI,  aud  of 
future  mw&rda  and  puuUhoiwuu. 

706.  Riidls«r»  Joh.  Christoph.  Dinputatio 
do  AniniA'  rationHlis  Immortalitate.  Yitob. 
1606,  *».  (2  sh.) 

705*.  Slmmonsy  T.  Diiwertatio  philoeophica 
de  Mentis  humunae  Immortalitate.    1607,  4*. 

706.  Berevelt,  A.  De  Immortalitate  Montis 
bumanae.  [IHss.J  Lugduni  Batavonim,  tWH, 
4». 

707.  I«ltl&,  Joh.  Wilh.  Ton  der.  DlMertatio 
de  Imbecillitate  Luminis  naturalis  in  demon- 
■trando  Statu  Mentis  bumanae  post  Mortem. 
Ualis,  16IM,  4*. 

708.  Hardtscbmidt,  or  Hartschmldt, 

Joh.  Nic.  Imuiortalitas  Animae  hiimanae  ex 
Philoeophorum  veteruni  et  rccentiorum  Argu- 
mentis.    Argentorati,  1609, 4*.  pp.  162. 

700.  Smithy  Thomas^  &r.P.,  fmow  of  Magd. 
Cdl.  Two  Compendious  Discourses;  the  one 
concerning  the  Power  of  Uod,  the  other  about 
the  Evidence  and  Certainty  of  a  Future  State. 
London,  1600, 4*. 

710.  Trcrlsanoy  «r   Tre^l^aM,  Ber- 
nardo.     .Me«litaxioni     deirinimortaiit4   delP 
anima.    Vener.ia,  1600, 4*.  (40  sh.) 
Bee  Acta  Brvd.,  1700,  pp.  4M,  4S0. 

fll.  [Day,  Robert].  Free  Thoughts  In  Defence 
of  a  Future  State,  as  Discoverable  by  Natural 
Reason,  and  stript<if  all  Supemtitions  Append- 
ages; demonstrating  ...  that  the  Considera- 
tion of  Future  Advantages  is  a  Just  Motive 
to  Virtue;  of  Future  l«oss  and  Misery  a 
Powerful  and  Becoming  Restraint  of  Vice. 
With  occasional  Remarks  on  a  Book,  in- 
tituled. An  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.  And 
a  Refutation  of  the  reviv'd  Ilylozolcism  of 
Demorritus  and   l«eucippu8.     London,   1700, 

»».np.ni  ^.   a. 

8«e  Hit,  of  Us  WvrU  of  tk*  Leamod,  ITOO,  II. 

lei-isa.   B. 

Ml*.  8.,  J.  Transnatural  Philosophy,  or  Meta- 
physicks:  demonstrating  the  Essences  and 
Operations  of  all  Beings  ...  .  ByJ.  S.  Lon- 
don. 1700.  8».  pp.  4«4  +.     G. 

On  the  ImniNterlslilT  and  Imroortalitj  of  the  Mul. 
•ee  PP>  137-197 ;  on  "  the  itnts  of  the  wul  separated," 
pp.  IW-MQL 
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713.  AMh^tOKy  William.  A  TindfoatKm  tif 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  a  Future 
State.  . ..    London,  1766,  £*.  pp.  166  +.    M, 

713.  Braun,  David.  MediUtlones  selectae  de 
sublimi  Uomluls  Scientia  compendhwe  di- 
gestao  ...  .  Gedani,  17#4f  8*.  pp.  362  +.— 
Also  Lipsiae.  1710.  8*. 

The  Irst  lIcditatiMi  treats  of  God ;  tho  seeoad.  of 
tks  Imniortalfty  of  tbe  8ool :  the  third,  of  the  H«- 
prnne  Oeod :  the  AKinh,  of  ReHstoQ.  See  Aetm  ErwL, 
i7S6.  pp.  51-M.  oad  Bit.  V<*«  V«r*s«/cas  iionisd, 
170&,  pp.  71fr-7«. 

714.  Free  Inquiry  (A)  into  the  Nature  aad 
Immortality  of  tbe  Soul,  managed  by  way 
of  Dialogue  between  an  Acute  Philosopher 
and  an  Abie  Divine.  Done  oat  <i€  the  French. 
London,  1704,  4*. 

714*.  SberloelKy  William.  A  Discovrse,  dc 
1704.    SeeNo.;i3&4. 

715.  Clarke,  Samuel,  D.D.,  1675-1720.  A 
Discourse  concerning  the  llnchaiigeiiiile  Obli- 
gations of  Natural  Religion,  and  the  Truth 
and  CerUinty  of  tlie  Ciiristiau  Hevelatioii:- 
biding  Eight  Sermons,  preached  ...  in  the 
Year  17U5,  at  tbe  Lecture  founded  by  ... 
Robert  Boyle  ...    .    London,  1706,  8*. 

Paces  1<M-1»  of  tbs  10th  ed..  Uwd.  17tS.  «•  (JE), 
treat  of  tbe  natural  evidence*  of  a  future  state.— 
Couulned  s1m>  In  Clarke  •  Work*  (1730.  M.),  X6L  II.  *. 
In  the  B<ijlc  Lseturr  airiDoiia  il738.  foL),  VoL  IL: 
and  in  WatMO  t  TkeoL  TWuto.  Vol.  IV. 

710.  Glldon,  Cliarles.    The    Deist's  Manual 
....  London,  170ft,  8*.  pp.  xvi.,  301,  30  -(-.  H. 
Pp.  146-190  BMlniaia  tbe  Imoiortalitj'  of  the  ao«L 

717.  TrautxelliMy  Dan.  De  Immortalitate 
Animae Disputatio  ...   .    Strengnealae,  176ft* 

71R.  IJpmarliy  Joh.  Dissertatio  phUoMohie» 
de  Immortalitate  Anim«.    Upeaue,  1766t  8*. 

718*.  Dodwell,  Henry.  An  £|iiatoiary  Dis- 
course, etc.  Ii06. 

For  this  work  and  the  eestrevarnr  esetod  hr  H. 
see  Nos.  2114-X1V9.  elc. 

719.  Dlseouree  (A)  concerning  the  Co^ainty 
of  a  Future  and  Immortal  State.  In  sums 
Moral,  Physiold^ical,  and  Religious  Comdder- 
ations.  Bya  Doctor  of  Physick.  ...  London, 
1706,  8*.  ff.  5,  pp.  195.  G.  —  Also  iduf.,  with  a 
new  title-page  ontr,  1741.  »•.    O. 

8ce  Ac«e  Mrvd.,  1707   pp  IW-lRi.    Jf. 

720.  Klrot&nneler,  Joh.  Siegm.  Dispntatio 
philoHophica  de  Animae  ImnHOtalitate.  Hak^ 
burgi,  1706,  4*. 

721.  Maslusy  Hector  Oottfr.  De  Immorta- 
litate Aniuute,  quateuns  e  Naturae  Lomiae 
constaL    Uafkiiae,  1706»8».  (Osh.) 

722. Vlterllche  Brinnernngnn  nsias  Kteitf 

von  der  Seelen  Unsterblichkeit  vud  der  seiigea  • 
Seelen  Ztistande  uach  dem  Tode.    CoppeiUM- 
geu,  1707,  b*.  pp.  323. 

723.  Olearlmsy  Joh.  Gottlieb.    Diasertetio  do 

l*oinponatio.    Jenae,  1700, 4^.  pp.  84. 

"  Magna  eura  ia  hoe  arfttineato  vertatas  csk"— 
MrtKktr, 

724.  PnetorlmSf  Joh.  Gattft-.  Ex  Tbedogia 
naturali  Demtmstratio  Imniortalitatia  Ani- 
mae, ab  Existentia  et  Matora  Dei  dcrlTata 
...    .    Uolmstadil,  1700, 4*. 

725.  Raplisoiif  Joseph.  Demonstratio  6e 
Deo  ...  cui aorednnt  KpistoUequirdam  ...  de 
Anims?  Natura  et  Immortalitate  ...  .  Lon- 
dini.  1710, 4*.  pp.  107.  — Also  Ltpaiie,  ms,  8*. 

Bee  .^MirfMl  do»  a.tUMMO,  Jolj  6,  1711. 

720.  Addlsoiht  Joseph.  On  the  Immortality 
of  tlie  Soul.  (&wc<alor,  Mo.  Ill;  Jnly  7, 
1711.)    H. 

727.  Hannptomf  BeiU-    The  Existence  of  Ha-  - 
man  Soul  aftar  Death :  proved  from  Scriptwe, 
Reason  and  Philosophy.  . .  •    London,  tItU  ^ 
pp.  ii.,  44.    J9L.,  O. 
Ia  eppssitloa  t»  OswarC 
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79.  Sebtttmv  Pontianos.  Impertam  Charita- 
Ua,  Occasione  QuaMtiunis  an  Intallectiu  prior 
Voluntate,  la  Animae  Immortaiitata  (wteu- 
•am.    Saliilmrgi,  1719,  8*. 

7SQ.  — —  Bdm  IramortaUtatis  plena.  Salls- 
bnrgi,  1713,  8*. 

730.  Andala*  Rnard.  DisMrtatio  de  Immor- 
talitate  Animae.    Vranequerae,  1714,  4o. 

731.  [I«olaelear, «  Uu  Abbi].    Traits  sur 

rhomme,  vu  quatre  propositions  Importantes, 
avec  It'nm  dependances.  Par  A.  D.  L.  K. 
PariN,  1714, 4*.  pp.  511. 

"  Tout  oe  qui  a  M  dit  par  1m  andeoa  Phlloaopha* 
M  par  k«  Pt-m  tnaehaat  rloiiaortalitfA  tfa  TaoM,  m 
trooTc  lei  aulf  it«u4«iDetit  ramaM^  mos  la  qoatrlima 
pr»|jO«itlnn."— JovriMl  d44  5;aMiu,  March  i.  1714 ; 
emaiiare  id.  Feb.  '26,  1TI4,  far  a  ootloa  of  Lolatlear's 
roaarki  on  Ui«  aoul  of  brutes. 

Thia  treatlM  fiM'ini  the  flr«t  ralaoM  of  U»e  author'a 
**Apolo(le  pour  la  rellglou,"  «te.  la  •  rola.  4*. 

733.  Petersen,  Job.  Wilh.  I>er  in  alien  See* 
ten  aich  offenbalirende  and  selbct  recbtforti- 

Sende  Gott,  das  ist,  Beweise  ans  deni  Licht 
er  Natur,  dass  ein  Gott  soy,  und  dass  die 
Beele  unsterblich  und  die  heilige  Scbrifll  gtftt- 
lich  sey.    Kriangen,  1714, 4*. 

738.  Zlmmermann,  Job.  Dissertatio  de 
InimortHlitaie  Aninii  germanae  VirtuUs  Fnn- 
damento.    Viteb.  1714, 4*.  (2  sb.) 

784.  Becrts,  Job.  Heinr.,  the  dder.  Disser- 
tatio apolog<*tica  pro  8ulMistentia,  Immateria- 
Utate  et  Immortalitate  Animae.  Swinfurti, 
171ft,  4*. 

786.  Kahler,  Job.  Dissertatio  de  Antma  ho- 
mana  Curputi  superstite,  ex  Kccles.  Sal.  xii. 
7.  \Rf*p.  Job.  Friedr.  Bifclicker.]  Rinteiii, 
1715,  4*.  pp.  15. 

736.  Blaclunore,  Sir  Ricbard.  Es«ays  upon 
several  Subjects  [including  the  Immortality 
of  the  Suul,  and  Future  Felicity].  2  vol. 
London,  171<^17,  8*. 

737.  Contl,  Giovanni  Battista.  I  tre  passi,  co 
i  quali  un  nouio  mal  usando  sno  ingegno  va 
Del  prof  undo  della  perdixione,  o  vero  tre  dis- 
eoni  per   modo  di  dialogbi  ...    .    Venexia, 

171«,  1>. 

The  aecond  Dial«ciie  la  on  U»e  Inmortallty  of  the 
■out. 

738.  Fenelon,  Franks  Ballf^ae  de  la 

Mot  he.  On  tbe  Immortality  of  tbe  Soul. 
London,  1730,  4*. 

Probablj  n  traiiUatioa  fran  Iht  LaftrM  tpMhulUa, 

flrat  publ.  in  1710.    See  hii  (Smvru,  Paru,  1787,  4*, 

11.4X7-441.    H. 

739.  Genest,  Cbarlcs  Claude,  the  Ahhi.  Prin- 
cipes  de  pliilusopbie,  on  Preuvea  natnrellee 
de  1  existence  de  Dieu  et  de  rimmortalit6  de 
TAme.  [  A  poem.]  Paris,  1719,  8*.  pp.  277.  — 
2*  M^  Amnt.  1717, 12*. 

Sae  Journal  dtm  5;a»«iu.  Kor.  IS,  1T1C.  —  "  Oanaen 
tlegMoa  ...  Id  quo  dubium.  Mlldliatem  aia(t»  ad- 
Bilrere  ao  iDgeolum  et  arlca  vel  per«plooltal«au'* — 
F<ArteiM9. 

740.  Werenfels,  8am.  1857-1740.  DIalogus 
de  Animie  Immortalitate.  [About  17161]  iln 
his  Optueula,  ed.  3,  Lugd.  Bat.  1772,  4»,  II. 
178-1H2.)    H. 

741.  Four  Dialogues  between  Bubnlos  and 
Pbygf Uus,  concerning  Natural  Religion  ...  . 
By  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of  England.  Lon- 
don, 1717,  8».  pp.  iv.,  152  +. 

The  foarth  DiaVn((iie  ia  on  "th«  Immortality  of 
Bumao  Nature  In  a  Future  State." 

742.  Kolbe,  Franciscns.  Anima  immortalis 
post  llominis  Mortaiitatem  separatim  poren- 
nam*  Quiestionibus  VIII.  disputata.  Olomuc. 
1717,  8». 

748.  RIcliter,  Christian  Friedr.  Rrbanlicbe 
Betrucbtungen  vom  Ursprung  und  Adel  der 
Seelen  und  ton  deren  jetsigcr  elender  Be- 
■chaffenheit  ...  von  der  Rube- and  Uniterb- 


licbkelt  der  Seelen  . . .  [etc.].  Halle,  1718,  8*. 
pp.  422. —Also  Graits,  1731,  t»*. 

744.  N]rm]Mt«li,  Martin.  *Aird3ctfif  Immor- 
talitatis  Animae  ex  Ratione  vindicata.  Diss. 
I.-IV.  lJ*r»s.  Krnst  CbristUn  SchrMer.] 
Viteb.  1720,  4*.  pp.  63. 

745.  Flddea,  Ricbard.  A  Letter  in  Answer 
to  one  from  a  Free-thinker  ...  .  [In  which 
the  soul's  immortality  is  asserted.]  London, 
1721, 8». 

746. The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State,  and 

that  of  tbe  Soul's  Immortality,  asserted  and 
distinctly  proved;  in  a  Second  Letter  to  a 
Free-thinker.    London,  1721,  8*. 

747.  TltfimmlSf  Ludw.  Phil.  Demonstratio 
Immortalitatis  Animae  ex  intima  c>jus  Natara 
deducta.  llalae,  1721,  4*.— Reprinted,  Mar^ 
burg,  1737,  4*.  pp.  2S. 

748.  lionne,  Job.  Joach.  De  Immortalitate 
Anima*  human*  ex  Naturie  Lumine  demon- 
straU  DiMertationes  V.    Hal«>,  1722, 4*. 

749.  Tbon^l^ta  of  Pious  Men  concerning 
Religion  and  a  Future  State,  collected  by  Sir 
J.  O.    [Privately  printed.]    172S,  12*. 

750.  FroBABA,  Natb.  Eplir.  De  Necessitate 
Revelationis,  per  Rationem  cognoscemla  ex 
eo,  quod  Imniortalitas  Animas  secundum  Ra- 
tionem incertn  sit.    Regiomonti,  1724. 

751.  [Ooatrcll,  Francis,  Bp.].  A  Moral  Proof 
of  the  Certainty  of  a  Future  SUte.  Tbe  2d 
Ed.  London.  (1721?  1725?)  1728,  8*.  pp. 
102  +.     a.  ^  Ibid.  1737. 

752.  I«ange,  Job.  Joach.  . . .  Dogma  sanioria 
Pbilosopbiie  primarium  de  Immortalitate  Ani- 

'  mie  bumanw,  ex  ipso  Natura;  Lumine  demon- 
strabilict evidenterdemonstrata  ...  .  Acce- 
dunt  Dissertationes  historico-criticse  de  The- 
rapeutis  et  Essttis  ...  .  Uamburgi  et  Ual», 
1725, 4*.  (23  sh.) 

See  ilefa  Ermd.,  SmppUm.,  IX.  911,  t73. 

758.  l¥arsler,  Jo.  Chr.  Progr.  de  Immor- 
talitatb  Animanim  cognosceudae  Studio.  Ual- 
berst.  1726,  4*.  IT.  6. 

754.  Broun,  Joach.  Fr.    Dissertatio  pbliOao- 

Sbica  de  Statu  Aninuio  hnmanac  iiont  Mortem 
brporis  sui  vel  beato  vel  damnato,  ex  l*ri»- 
cipiis  sanioris  Pbllosophiae  deducto.  Ilal. 
1726,  4».  pp.  40. 

755.  Crouaos  (Lat.  Croao  or  Croso),  Jean 
Pierre  de>  De  Mente  hnmanu,  Substantia  a 
Corpore  distincta  et  Immortali  ...  .  Qro- 
ningse,  1726, 8*.  pp.  260. 

756.  De  Tesprit  humain,  substance  diffi^ 

rente  du  corps,  active,  libre,  immortelle;  v*- 
rit^s,  que  la  raison  d^montre  et  que  la  rev^ 
lation  met  an  dcssus  de  tout  doute.  BAle, 
1741,  4*.  pp.  6U6. 

757.  Hoorlnnaii,  Job.  De  Apodixi  Immor- 
talitatis Animae  humanae  ex  Ratione.  [Hetp. 
Gabr.  Fortelins.]    Aboae,  1726,  8*.  (li  sh.) 

758.  Ulrleli,  Job.  Christian.  Vemnnftmlssi- 
ger  Beweis,  dass  die  Seele  immaterial  und 
unsterblich  sey.    Nannib.  1726,  4>:  IT.  16. 

750.  Gengel,  Geo.  De  Immortalitate  AnlmsB 
hnmana;  Veritas  . . .  multifariis  Quostionibiu 
propugnata et illnstrata  ...  .  Calissii,  1727, 
4*.  pp.  12,  124,  4. 

760.  Patlnnanl,  Giov.  Domenloo.  De  Im- 
mortalitate Animorum  Dialogi.  ...  2  ▼<A. 
Neapoli.  1722, 4*. 

Part  I.  of  thl«  irnrk  wai  alw  paMtshtd  st  Ticima, 
IT40.  8"  pp.  (10),  flOi. 

761.  Hollet,  Joseph,  the  yotmffer.  A  Free 
and  Impartial  Study  of  tbe  Holy  Scriptnraa 
recommended :  being  Notes  on  some  Peculiar 
Texts;  with  Disc<mraes  and  Observations  on 
the  Following  Sulijects;  vie.  . . .  Vll.  Of  the 
Bool;  ItolmoMrtaUty,  Immatariallty,  Ac  with 
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tlie  Impouibility  of  proving  a  Future  Stato 
by  the  Light  uf  Nature ;  and  of  the  Place 
where  QimmI  Meu  shiill  dwell  after  the  Kettur* 
rectiou.  [Vol.  1.1  London,  IVM,  8*.  pp.  xiv., 
3iU.    H. 

Th«  "  Discearac  of  the  Soul,"  ke.  include*  pp.  SIO- 
S8I.  —  See  Blackbunie's  H,$t.  Vitic.  pp.  81-M. 

762.  [Metternlcli,  £rn»t  Uuelpb,  Barren 
▼onj.  MeUitatiune«  aliquot  sacrae  ct  philo- 
Bophicae  de  Exixtentia  I>ei,  Ininiortalitate 
An imi  [and  many  other  aubjectn]  ...  .  Fran- 
cofurti.  l7*iD,  8*. 

PublUbed  under  tbe  aune  of  AltthophHuM. 

763.  Barkovlcli)  Francesco  Yenceslao.  Dell* 
esiritenxa,  pnividenza,  o  degli  altri  attributi 
di  Dio.  della  naturu  de'  miracoli,  della  immate- 
rlalit^,  liberty  ed  immortalitk  della  mente 
uuiana  ...    .     Venezia,  17S0f  8*. 

764.  Grovef  Henry.  ThouKlitfi  concerning 
the  Proof;*  of  a  Future  8tate  from  Keaaon. 
London,  I7S0,  8*. 

765.  Halletf  Joseph,  the  younger.  A  Defense 
of  a  Dit»coun»e  on  the  Ini|)oMibility  of  proving 
a  Future  State  by  the  Li|;ht  of  Nature.  With 
an  Answer  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Grove's 
Thoughts  on  the  same  Subject.  London, 
17S1,  b«.  pp.  ni.    //. 

766.  Oslander,  Joh.  Adam.  Dissertatio  de 
luiniortHlitate  Animao  rationalis  ex  Luniine 
Kationis  probabili.   Tubiiigao,  1733,4*.  pp.  *2A. 

767.  IVUshack,  Slegm.  Betrachtungen  von 
der  linHterblichkeit  der  nienschlichen  Seele, 
flowohl  ana  der  heiligen  Schrift,  als  nach  der 
gesuuden  Veriuiuft.  Stuttgart,  I7S4,  8*.  pp. 
Trl. 

768.  Ablchty  Joh.  Ooorg.  Dissertatio  de  Ani- 
mabiiM  bnnianiN  post  Mortem  Corporis  vivis. 
Vitebergae,  1736,  4«?  pp.40. 

769.  Ahl^vardt,  Pet.  Demonstratio  Immor- 
talitatis  Aiiiume  ex  Batione.  Uryph.  17S5,  4*. 

770.  [Dugard,  Charles  Louis].  De  Spiritali- 
tate  et  ininiortalitate  Animse  hnman»Oratio, 
ab  uno  e  Magistris  Sacnc  Facultatis  Parisien* 
sis.  . . .     Parisiis,  17SA,  4«.  pp.  2  ». 

Sec  Jmtmal  dtt  Sfovana,  N'uv.  17U,  pp.  606-filf. 

771.  Butler,  Joseph,  Bp.  The  Analogy  of 
Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Course  of  Nature.  ...  Loudon, 
17S«,  4fi.  pp.  320  +.    //: 

See  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  (pp.  11-30),  "Of  a  Patnrs 
Life." 

772.  [Balgny,    John].    Five    Sermons   ...    . 

ISerni.  IV.  and  V.  on  the  Natural  and  Moral 
*roofs  of  a  Future  State.]  ...    London,  171S, 
8».  pp.  100.    H. 

773.  CampbeU,  Prof.  Archibald,  D.D.  The 
Necessity  of  Kevelation :  or  an  Kiuiiiiry  into 
the  Extent  of  Human  Powerx  with  resjiect  to 
Matters  of  Religion;  especially  those  two 
Fundamental  Articles  the  Deing  of  Uod,  and 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  ...  London, 
I7W,  8».  pp.  417  +.    H. 

774.  Fleming,  Caleb.  Some  Thoughts  upon 
theGruunds  of  Man's  Exp<^rtation  of  a  Future 
State,  from  the  Principles  of  Reason.  ...  To 
which  are  added.  Two  short  Chapters  concern- 
ing the  Usefulness  . . .  of  a  fartlier  Revelation. 
And  an  Introduction  ...  .  London,  17S9, 8*. 
pp.  78.    H. 

775.  Pries,  Joach.  Heinr.,  the  elder.  Immor- 
talitas  Auiniae  in  Systemate  Influxus  phy- 
sici  salva.  Roetochii,  17S9,  4*. — Continuatio. 
Ibid.  1740,  4». 

776.  Relnbeck,  Joh.  Gnstav.  Philosophische 
Gedanrken  (iber  die  verniinftige  ^eelc  und 
deren  Unsterblirhlceit,  nebst  einigen  Anmer- 
cknngen  (Iber  ein  fmiitzJlsisrhes  Schreil>en, 
darinne  b«haaptet  werd«n  will,  dMt  dit  Ma^ 
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terie  dencke.    Berlin,  17S9,  8*.  i^.  423  +. 

See  Xm9«Hd»ti§9  NaekrUkUm.  I.  It.  7T4-Stl.  (E.) 
A  Pretuk  traiislaitoB,  b;  J.  H.  8.  twmcj,  I'U,  tr. 

777.  Bandy .    Demonstration  geom^triijue 

du  Dieu  des  Chretiens  ct  de  I'inuiuirtaliti  de 
rime.    Paris,  sj>.  [about  1740?]  8*. 

778.  Cans,  Israel  Goniieb  (Lat.  Tbeophilos). 
Dissertationes  IV.  de  Immortalitate  Aniniar. 
Tubingne,  1740, 4». 

779.  Klnge,  or  ClufCf  Cbriatian  Gottlieb. 
Anmeikungen  Uber  den  Vorbericht  und  die 
Vorrede  su  den  Keinbeckitchen  Getlankcn  vun 
der  vernLnftigen  Seele  undibrer  Unsterblicb- 
kcit.    Wittenb.  1740,  £*.  pp.  279.  (21  sh.) 

Tbli  vork  rontaln^,  amaag  other  tbioft,  am>pple> 
ncot  to  tbe  lUt  of  « ritm  mi  tniaiortalltf  itlTen  l-r 
Fabrioiua  la  bi<  DelecfiM.  etc..  and  a  eatalocue  w 
works  on  the  soal  of  brutes.  Be*  JVvf«  Jcta  Jftirf., 
Suppl..  V.  lao-iM. 

780. Aumerkungen  m  den  philosophlscfaea 

Gedanken  von  dem  M'e«en  und  der  Unsterb- 
lichkeit  der  vernunftigen  Seele.  Anderer 
Theil,  in  welchem  die  UoKchreibang  Ton  der 
Seelo  Ul*erhaupt  geprUflfct,  anch  sonst  Ter- 
schiedenes  wider  dio  ncnere  H'eltweisbeit  of* 
fenherxig  erinnert  wird.  VTittenb.  oud  Leips. 
1742,  8».  pp.  304. 

781.  llTolf,  Joh.  Leonh.  De  Anim»  humaue 
Inimortahtate.    Upsiw,  1740,  4*.  pp.  46i. 

782.  Cans,  Israel  Gottlieb  (Lai.  Tlieopbilns). 
Exercitatlo  historico-theologica  do  Immorta* 
liUte  Animae.    Tubiugae,  1741,  4».  (22  sh.) 

783.  Uebenceugeudcr  Bew  eis  aus  der  Ver- 

nunft  von  der  Unsterblichkeit,  eow<^I  der 
Menschenseelen  insgemein,  als  besonders  der 
Kinderseelen.  Sanit  eineui  Anhange  uber  die 
Frago:  W'ie  es  der  Seele  nach  dcm  Toik  zn 
Muthc  seyn  werdef  9>,  mit  nichrem  Anrner* 
kungeu  ...  veraeheno  Aufl.  Tubingen,  (1741, 
44,)  1746,  8*.  pp.  456  +.  (30  sh.) 

783*.  Vorwaey,  Joan  Henri  Sam.  La  bcUe 
Woltienne:  avec  deux  lettre*  philotophiquei; 
Tune,  sur  rimmortallte  de  Ffime;  A  Fautrv, 
sur  rharmonie  prMtablie.  2  turn.  La  Haye, 
1741,  pm.  8»  or  1C».  pp.  188  -f-.    BA. 

For  tbe  letter  on  iutuorialit*.  arc  Tone  I.  pp.  ISl- 
1S&.  In  Mine  of  bU  other  works,  FMincy  fttsH** 
the  (locirine  of  the  sleep  of  tbo  aoal. 

784.  YonnSf  Edward.  Tlie  Complaint:  or. 
Night  Thimghts  on  Life,  Death,  and  lauDar- 
tality.    L«mdou.  1741-45, 4*. 

Later  editions  rerj  numcroua.  A  fTsrian  trandS' 
tlon.  with  notes,  by  J.  A.  Kbcit,  Draunoebw.  liaMi; 
Drenrk,  by  Lo  Toumeur,  Paris.  179.  Slaaj  otkcr 
traii»latfotu  in  tbeso  aad  other  modem  laaipiaffca. 

785.  Wlnliler,  Joh.  DIetricb.  Scliriflmlissi- 
ger  Uuterricht  von  der  UnKterblichkelt  der 
Seeleu  . . .  nebst  einem  blahcr  n«ich  nnge- 
druckten  Briefe  des  . . .  bertiliuten  Ilemiana 
Conring's  ilber  die  Frage :  Ob  die  Unsterblirh- 
keit  der  Seclen  aus  dem  Licbte  der  Natw 
allein  und  gewiss  erkaunt  werden  mike! 
Wittenberg,  174!i,  4*.  pp.  40. 

See  A'oM  AeU  Xmd.,  StippL,  Y.  tn,  SSH 

786.  Milllery  Job.  Daniel.  Diatwrtatio,  In  q«a 
Immortalitas  Animae  ex  Principiia  Ratk>- 
nis  Methodo  Mathematicornni  dcoMmstratar. 
[Prms.  J.  L.  Alcfeld.]    Giasae,  174S,  4*.  pp.  58. 

787.  Parker,  Benjamin.  Philoenphical  Dis- 
sertations; proving  the  Ncm-Etemitr  of  Mat* 
ter,  the  Immortality  of  the  SouL  Ac  Lon- 
don, 174S,  8*. 

788.  Berger,  Joh.  Wilh.  De  Senra  Immorta* 
litatis  natural!.  [Progr.]  (In  hia  StrcmuL 
Acad.,  Lipsi«,  174«,  4*,  Ko.  93.) 

789.  Oclreleby  Nic.  De  Imroortalitate  Ani- 
mae.   [Resp.  Jcech.  Schuitik.]    Land.  174A, 

4».  (3i  sh.) 

790.  [Borla,  Gior.  Alb.  del  Deircrittenia  e 
deg U  attriboti  di  Di<H  •  deUa  imnatarteUti 
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ed  immortiUiti  dello  gpirito  nnuino,  secoodo 
la  uiera  filuaofla  . . .  .  Lucca,  1744*  ^> — Ibid. 
174e,i». 

791.  Bumnnary  Account  (A)  of  the  Debt* 
R«lig;on  ...  .  To  which  are  annex'd.  Some 
Curious  Rnmarks  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul;  and  an  Essay  by  ...  John  Dryden  ... 
to  prove  that  Natural  Religion  is  alone  neces- 
sary to  Salvation  ...  .  London,  17<M»  S*.  pp. 
(14), !»,  12.    H. 

70K  Arcensy  Jean  Baptiste  Wioymr,  Mar- 
quis A\  La  philosophic  du  l>on-«ens  ...  . 
Nouvelle  ^d.,  rovue  ...  .  2  tom.  La  Uaye, 
(...)I74«,  12«».    BA. 

Oo  tbt  nature  and  tmraortalltj  of  tb«  Mai,  Me  II. 
W-I24,  and  eomp.  II.  29-2]r2  oa  the  aaoleot  opinions 
ooaoorulnf  the  lubjeci.  —  An  EmfUth  tran«latiou,  eo- 
tiUed  "  The  Irapariial  PhiloMphor,"  etc.,  3  voL  Lon- 
I,  1T49,  l».    a. 


702.  Melert  Oeorg  Friedr.  Oedanken  von  dem 
Znstando  der  Seelen  nacb  dem  Tode.  Halle, 
17M,  8*.  pp.  224. 

Mmiotafua  that  reaMU  can  gtre  as  bo  ecrtafntj  In 
rtgard  to  the  immortailtj  of  tbeioul.  or  tti  utata  after 
4sath.  S-«  Krafta  Ktnu  TktoL  MU.,  U.  ST-tS.  See 
alM  No.  83a. 

703.  Vlrlcl,  Joh.  Bodo.  Unsterblichkelt  der 
menschlichen  Secle  aus  dem  Wesen  Qottes 
erwiosen.    Sorau,  1746f  8*.  pp.  118. 

7M.  IValtlf  August  Rudolph.  PsyclMtbeolo- 
glae  Specimen  ...  .  Erfordiae,  l746»  4*.  (2^ 
ah.) 

An  arnmcnt  for  the  tniraortalltj  of  th«  aoal  frost 
Ita  inflnite  aapiratlous. 

795.  Frflliaiiiry  Christian.  Bissertationes 
tres  de  Immortalitate  Animanim  ex  Jnstitia 
divina  derivata.    Vitebergae,  1747,  4*. 

790.  Oro^C)  Henry.  Discourses  on  the  follow- 
ing Subjects,  vis.  On  Saving  Faith.  On  the 
Somrs  Immateriality.  On  a  l^iture  State  ttom 
Reason.  An  Appendix  to  the  Proofs  qf  a 
Future  State  flrom  Reason.    (  WorkSf  London, 

1747,  »•.  Vol.  Ill)    H. 

YoL  IV.  of  hill  Workt  aira  oontatna  easayi  en  ths 
BStaro  and  immortalitj  of  the  muI. 

797.  liAvater,  David.  De  Immortalitate  Men- 
tis humanae.     [Diss.]    Tiguri,  1747,4*. 

796.  li^ttre  d*un  conseiller  du  roi  k  Monsieur 
eee  de  I'immurtaiite  de  I'ime^  prouv^e  par  la 
tfisoB  humainc  ...  .  La  Haye  [Leipslcf], 
1747,  8».  pp.  48. 

8m  Kraft*  Note  ThtoL  MM.,  H.  TO-Ti.    JET. 

799.  MfiUcr,  Joh.  Daniel.  Die  vertheldlgte 
Qewiasbeit  der  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  aus 
dw  Vernunft  ...  .  FrankAirt  am  M.,  1747, 
8*.  pp.  821. 

fa  opposition  to  G.  F.  Meier*«  (TedenAen,  ele. 

799^  [Spalding,  Joh.  Joach.].  Die  Bestim- 
mnng  des  Jjenitciien.  Oreifswalde,  1748,  4*.  — 
1>  . . .  vermehrte  Aufl.,  Leips.  1794,  8*.  i  fA., 
ar  line  paper,  1  th. 

990^.  — —  Traite  sur  la  destination  de  Vbomme, 
traduit  de  TAllcmand  par  la  reine  de  Prusse 
...    .    Berlin,  1770,  8«.  ^  th. 
Mm  Frtudo.  ir«fiMi«cr,  II.  624-627. 

100.  [Oo«se,  Joh.  Melchior].  Oedanken  ttber 
4le  Betrachtung  vun  der  Bestimmung  dos 
Menscben,  in  einem  Sendschrelben  entworfen 
voo  G...  neb<«t  dem  Ahdruck  gedacbter  Be- 
trachtung selbst.     Halle,  1748,  8*.  (4  sh.) 

101.  Kalftlcr,  Joh.  Philipp.  Gommentatio  de 
Immortalitate  Aninutrum  Infkntura  ex  Katura 
0ua  deducta,  Cowardo  et  Dodwello  opposita. 
Rintelii,  1748,  4*.  pp.  39. 

tOfiL  Meier,  Oeorg  Friedr.  Yertheidlgnng 
seiner  Oedanken  vom  Zustande  der  Seele  nach 
dem  Tode  ...    .    Halle,  1748,8*.  pp.  208. 

lOS.  liABtfre,  Sam.  Gotthold.  Tersnch  des 
Ton  dem  Herm  Oeorg  Friedrich  Meier  ...  in 
•ainem  Gedaukon  ...  geleugneten  matbama- 


Erweises   der   Unsterblichkeit    der 
Bernbnrg,  1749,  l^.  (6.?h) 


tischen 
Seele  .. 

Sm  Kraft's  JVmm  7»mI.  BiU 
H. 


175S,  Vlll. 
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804.  I«a^ater,  David.  Defensio  Immortali- 
tatis  Mentis  humanae  ex  Justitla  Dei.  [Diss.] 
Tiguri,  1749, 4'. 

805.  MeiuaaiAder,  Carl.  Fred.  De  UtiUtata 
fluente  ex  Consideratione  Inimortalitatis  Ani- 
mae.  [Jietp,  And.  Achander.J  Aboae,  1749, 
4*.  {2k  sh.) 

806.  Cramer,  Joh.  Cbristoph.  GrUnde  der 
Wahrheit,  dass  die  abgeuchiedene  Seele  in 
dem  Zustande  des  Denkens  nnunterbrocbeu 
fbrtdauern  kann.  Jena,  [about  1760,1  4*.  pp. 
32. 

807.  MflUer,  Car;  OottbelC  Die  Unsterblich- 
keit der  Sveien  aus  der  Vernunft  voUstKndigst 
erwiesen.  (In  his  Sammlung  kUiner Schrifteitf 
etc.  Jena,  1750,  8«.) 

808.  Supprlan,  Friedr.  Lebrecbt.  Pbiloso- 
phische  Oedanken  vom  Zu8tau<Ie  der  Seele  in 
der  Ewigkeit  ...    .    Hallo,  1750,  4*.  pp.  G7. 

Pralaed  hj  Rerrleh,  agOog;  pp.  68,  M,  who  (Ives 
an  aaaljrila  of  the  vorli. 

800.  Talbot,  ifr$.  Catherine,  1720-1770.  Let- 
ters to  a  Friend,  on  a  Future  State. 

810.  [KenrtelK,  WiUiam].  The  Grand  Ques- 
tion debated ;  or  an  Essay  to  prove  that  the 
Soul  of  Man  is  not,  neither  can  it  be.  Immor- 
tal. The  Whole  founded  on  the  Arguments 
of  Locke,  Newton,  Pope,  Burnet,  Watts,  Ac. 
By  Ontologos.  . . .  Dublin,  1751,  8*.  pp.  viii., 
72.    H. 

811.  [ ].    A  Reply  to  the  Grand  Question 

debated ;  tally  proving,  that  the  Soul  of  Man 
is,  and  must  be  Immortal.  Wherein  the  Folly 
and  Infidelity  of  Deism  are  exposed,  and  the 
Belief  of  the  Christian  System  proved,  ration- 
ally, necessary.  By  Ontologos.  ...  London, 
1751,  8».  pp.  viii.,  77.    H. 

812.  Meier,  Georg  Friedr.  Bewels,  dass  die 
menschliclie  8eele  ewig  lebt.  Halle,  1751,  8*. 
pp.  142.  —  2>  Aufl.,  ibid.  1754,  8*. 

813.  Meaterton,  Carl.  De  Animae  Immorta- 
litate. [Jffsp.  Abr.  Falander.J  Aboae,  1751» 
4».  (I  sh.) 

814.  [M iratMtnd,  Isaac].    Le  monde,  son  ori- 

fine  et  sun  antiquity,  premiere  partie;  De 
ime  et  de  son  immortalite,  seconde  partie; 
Essai  sur  la  chronologie,  troisi^nie  partie :  le 
tout  pr4cM6  d'une preface  par  I'nn  des  Miteura 

SJ.  B.  Le  Mascrier]  ...    .    Londrcs  [Paris], 
751,  8*. 

815.  Maclier,  Job.  Cbristoph.  De  Immorta* 
litate  Animorum,  ex  Infinitorum  Desiderio 
commonstrata  Prolusio  I.,  II.  Oerae,  175S- 
54,4*. 

A  Oennaa  traaalatlan  la  hit  Oywente. 

810.  Meier,  Georg  Friedr.  Vcrtheidigung 
seines  Beweises  des  ewigen  Lebens  der  Seele 
...    .    Halle,  1752,  8*.  pp.  83. 

817.  Milller,  Joh.  Daniel.  Nene  BestKtigung 
der  vernunftigen  Beweise  ti.r  die  Uewissheit 
der  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele;  nebst  einer 
Widerlegung  der  neuesten  Einwilrfe  ...  . 
Marburg,  1752,  8*.  pp.  580  -)-.  (38  sh.) 

818.  "Waller,  NIc.  De  Immortalitate  Animie 
bnmanw.  [Hesp.  Pet.  ColUn.J  UpsalsB,  1752, 
4».  (4  sh.) 

819.  J.f  B.  T.  B.  T.  J.  Matbematischer,  odef 
ununistosslicbcr  Beweis  fUr  eine  unfeblbare 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  ...  ohne  den  ge- 
ringsten  BevtragderOffenbarung  ...   .    ir.P. 

or  n.    [1758?].  8*.  (1  sh.) 

A  enrtnollr  of  literature.    Sm  Kraft's  Neu0  Thml, 
MiU.,  I7&S,  VIII.  7i7,  TM.    H. 

820.  Melery  Oeorg  Friedr.    Abennahliga  Yen 
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theidig:nnK  Mines  Beweises,  dftM  die  mentcli- 
liche  be«le  ewig  lel>e.    Halle,  17ftS,  8*. 

821.  [Broifrne,  Inane  Uawkina,  Vte  dder\  D« 
Aiiinii  IiiiiiiurtnlitHte.  Poenui.  ...  Londinl, 
IIM,  4».  pp.  4U.    H. 

"  Une  or  the  noblest  roodera  Latin  poMu  CK  thia 
noble  labject."— noma*  Bntm. 

822. The  Imiuurtallty  of  the  8oal :  a  Poem : 

from  the  Latin  of  Imuk  Uawkina  Browne: 
translated  by  John  Lettice.  B.D.  ...    .    To 
which  iff  added  the  Original  Poem;  with  a 
Commentary'  and  Annotations,  by  the  Trans- 
lator. . . .    6inibridge,  1795,  8*.  pp.  312  +. 
The  oote«  contain  maiij  ■iriklng  puaafca  fhMi 
wriiert  ancient  and   niodrm,  lllttitrail\«  of  topics 
treated  iu  ihr  poem.   There  are  eth«r  transtetlona, — 
in  verM.  hr  Willlani  Hsj,  Dr.  Richard  Grey,  J.Cran- 
well,  and  Soanie  Jenrns ;  in  pro»e,  bj  Jobtph  Htf  h- 
more,  1706.— A  Crennaii  translatloa,  Brtalan.  1780.  0*. 

823.  Cnrtlns,  Michael  Conrad.  Die  Schick- 
•ale  der  i^t't'len  nach  dem  Tode,  eln  philoeo- 
phiNclies   Lehrg«*dicht.    Hannover,   lf5it  8*. 

pp.  48. 

824.  Relmarus,  Ilerm.  Ram.  ...    Abhand- 

lungen  vou  don  vornehmsten  Wahrheiten  der 

nattirlirhen  Religion.    6*  Anfl.    Ihirchpcesehn, 

und  mit  einigun  Anmorkungen  von  Job.  Alb. 

ileinr.  Keiniarus Hamburg,  (1754,  66, 

66,  72,  81,)  1791,  8».  pp.700 -I-.    H. 

Abb.  X.,  pp.  6-.«l-700,  tmtN  of  Um  imiMMiaHty  of 
I.    ••>■ - 


the  aoul. 


r'aluable."— Jlrvoc*. 


826.  [AstntCy  Jean].  DisaerUtions  sur  Tlm- 
niatirinlit^,  I'inimortalit^,  et  la  liberty  de 
Tame....    Paris,  I7ft5, 12*.    D. 

The  part  relating  to  imwortalllr,  Ac.  eonpriMS 
pp.  t.-xv.,  l-in»;  the  trratiae  on  libertr  ha«  a  sepa. 
rate  title  and  prvface.  bnt  la  paged  continuoniUj  with 
thi  former,  which  alao  baa  a  aeparate  title. 

826.  Brade,Joh.  Christ.  VemUnAige  Gedan- 
kRU  vou  der  Unsterblichkelt  der  Seelen. 
Ulogan.  1755,  4*.  pp.  24. 

827.  Denton,  Tlionias.  Immortality:  or,  The 
ConH4ilHtiuM  of  Human  Life.  A  Monody.  Lon- 
don? 1755, 4». 

^      In  Dodalcya  CV>l{«e(loii.  T.  SSft-flS.    B. 

828.  I«nclns  and  Celadon;  or  a  Dialogue  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  8onl.  London,  1756, 
8o.  1«. 

829.  Profc,  Oottfr.  Ton  den  Folgen.  welche 
mit  der  Lehrt?  vun   der  Unsterblichiteit  der 


8eele  verbunden  sind 
pp.  66. 


Altona,  1755,4*. 


830.  Randolph,  Thomas,  D,D.  The  Cer- 
tainty of  a  Ifuture  8tate  asserted  and  Tindi- 
xated,  against  the  Bxreptions  of  the  late 
L<.>rd  Boliiigbroke.  ...  [Sermon  OB  Eocl.  xii. 
14.]    Oxford.  1755,  8*. 

831.  BlaclUoek,  Thomas.  On  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  ii^ul.  An  Essay.  (Appended  to 
his  /Vmit,  3d  £d.,  London,  1754,  8*.  pp.  209- 
236.)     //. 

832.  Neiv  Method  (A)  of  demonstrating  from 
ReAson  and  Philosophy  the  four  Fundamental 
Points  of  Heligion,  viz.  I.  The  Existence  and 
the  Immateriality  of  the  Spirit  or  Soul  of 
Man.  II.  The  Existence  of  the  Supreme 
Spirit,  or  God.  III.  The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  of  Man.  IV.  The  Certainty  of  a  Future 
State  of  Eternal  Happiness,  or  Misery.  Lon- 
don, 1756,  8«.  pp.  xvi.,  310.     G. 

Bee  Montklt  Rer.  XIV.  273-281 .     H. 

833.  Alcnn«  rifleesionl  sopra  la  letter*  del 
Sign.  Carticcioli  iiiturno  alia  spiritualitJi  ed 
inimortalit4  dell'anima.  Uaya,  1757,  8*.  pp. 
39. 

834.  Becker,  Ileinr.  Valentin.  Dissertatio 
de  puluiiiriiH  quibusdam  Philosophorum  Ar- 
gunieiitiN.  quibiirt  IniniortalitnK  Aninim  de- 
nioiiMtinri  soiet.  [iiVf/i.  Joh.  Erdmanu  Klatt.] 
Ro«tochil,  1757,  4«».  pi».  40. 

836.  Cranter^  Joh.  Chriktoph.  Gedaaken  von  I 


dem  Dasela  nnd  dera  Eostaade  der  0cri«  te 
Tbde.    Jena,  1757,  4*.  pp.  40. 

836.  Hayrar,  Jean  Mc.  Hubert.  Lasptritiialit5 
et  rimmortalit4  de  Pime,  avee  Is  senttaucnt 
de  rantiquit6  tant  sacrte  que  jvofuie  par 
rapport  k  r«n«  et  k  Pautre  ...  .  8  ^6L 
Paris,  1757, 1». 

This  trsatlaa  la  ptalse4  hj  tlM  eriiica,  aa4  la  rt> 
carded  aa  the  beat  of  the  authar'a  varka.  8r«  tx- 
aeaUi  N9H*  Th*oL  BOL,  17CS,  I.  U&-1B1,  4»>«1«.  M. 

837.  [Kenriek,  \imiami.  Epistles,  Philo- 
sophical and  MoraL  [In  verse.]  Loodon,  IT58, 
8*.  bt. 

Tba  eighth  and  last  Kplatlc  treala  of  tte  Imbot- 
taUij  or  the  aool.  Bm  GHHni  Mm.  TI.  «9-4l8: 
Muntklg  Mm.  XX.  MY. 

838.  Carstcnsy  Anton  Panl  Lndw.  Tersnch. 
die  Uriinde  der  Qewissheit  des  ewfgen  Lebens 
der  menschlicheii  Seelen,  vemanftmlMiKand 
praktiseh  vorxutragen.  FrmnkfUrt  vad Xeip^ 
aig,  17M,  8».  pp.  3^0  +. 

"An  excellent  work."  — Bannfdk.  Rlgbh^  smh 
mended  alao  in  Krue»ti'a  Aewa  TkaO.  JAL.  mi,  IL 
•1I-43S.    It  appoaca  Meier.    Bre  above,  Ke.  Ttt. 

839.  Haste rt on,  Carl.  Dissertatio  laimorta- 
litatem  Animae  contra  Irreligionaa4oa  apodie- 
tice  demonstratam  sistens.  [Jfetp.H&a.Cw^ 
lonins.]    Aboae,  17M,  4*.  (Si  sh.) 

840.  [Wallaeay  Robert].  Tarions  ProapecU 
of  Mankind,  Nature,  and  Prorideoce.  Lod« 
don,  17€1,  8>.  pp.  viii.,  4(«.    H. 

Pp.  SSS-38S  treat  of  the  Proof  of  a  Fatare  Bttts 
of  Mankind  after  Death,  tm  the  Priaeiples  of  Bnswa 
and  Philoaophj.    Coup.  No.  il/M, 

841.  Sellers  und  £mst,  oder  vemanftmisidfec 
Beweis,  dass  die  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode  keiaer 
sinnlichen  Begrlffe  flUiig  sind.  Soraa,  I7U. 
8». 


842.  lintlier  tob  Roda,  Ernst  Adas. 
Neuer  Versuch,  die  Lehre  von  der  Uaatcrb- 
Ii9hkeit  menschlicher  Seele  ana  Grilnden  der 
Vernunft  gn  beweiaen.  Alteabarg,  17il«8*. 
pp.90. 

843.  Hanbar^  Joh.  Michael.  Bewete  aas  dem 
Lichte  der  Natur  von  der  Vnsterbllcbkeit  dw 
menschlichen  Seele.     Baael,  17M,  d*.  pp.  IS. 

844.  Doddridge,  Philip.  A  CouraeorLecturta 
on  the  Principal  Suljects  in  Pneaaiettjlofgr,- 
Ethics.  and  Divinity;  with  Referencca  to  the 
most  Considerable  Authors  oa  each  Sst^ccL 
...  The  4th  Ed.  To  which  are  addei^'a 
Great  Number  of  References  ...  .  By  An- 
drew Kippis,  D.D 2  vol.    L(NidOB,(17tt, 

76,  94,)  1790,  8*.  if.— New  ed^  2  voL,  Loadoo, 
1822  8».  18*. 

Part  iv..  Vol.  I.  pp.  aiS-«ft.  trcaU  of  "Ike  taasr. 
talitjr  and  launaterialUj  ef  the  Baal :  Its  Ori^aal,'' 
afc  Pari  X.,  Vol.  II.  pp.  41ft-«14.  CMlaina  •*tto 
Berfpture  Poctrlna  of  Qned  and  Bad  Ancrts.  nad  sftf 
Future  State. '  —  The  bibUacra^kal  refcuauas  an 
naefVil. 

846.  Verauclk  eines  in  der  measdiUclwa 
Seele  von  Natur  liegenden  Eindnicks  ro», 
Gott  nnd  einem  Lelien  nach  dem  Tode.  Hash 
nover.  176S,  8».  pp.  86. 

846.  Zwelt er  Versnalk  einea  Bewclaea  eiiifs 
iu  der  meiwchlichen  Seele  von  Xatnr  liegenden 
Eindnicks  von  Gott  nnd  einem  Lehea  nach 
dem  Tode.    Hannover,  1761,  8*.  pp.  6L 

847.  Oeafeld,  Gotthelf  Friedr.  Betrachteig 
Ul>cr  die  zukUnftige  Welt.  Chcoinits,  17fl,* 
8*.  pp.  111. 

848.  [Bokubertt  Joh.  Ernst].  IMeUniterblkh- 
kelt  der  Seelen.  Bin  Sendachreibea.  Greii»> 
walde,  1765,  8*. 

849.  Ankary-f  Thomas.  Twenty-twt»  Seimmn 
. . .  [including  twtiun  the  Evidence*  of  a  Fatvrt 
Stnte].    Loudon,  1766,  8*.  pp.  666  -f.     T. 

860.  BncliwItKt  J.    Ludw.    Phiioaophische' 
Beti-Hchtungeu  (tbcr  das  Sehkkaal  dea 
ackenimTode.    lUUa,  n06»  8».  pp.  M. 
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S61.  [Kanty  fm.].  TrlmiM«laM  Ocistenehen 
rSwedenborg],  erllatert  dureh  Trilume  der 
•    lieUphyiik.    Riga,  1700,  am.  8*.  pp.  12ft. 

Alao  in  hb  A«iii«<Ueik«  WtIm^  VII.  C  Sl-IOT.    JT. 

852.  Breltliaapt,  Job.  Wilh.  Wolfing.  Von 
der  UnsUrblJchkeit  und  dent  Zuttande  der 
Seele  luftch  dein  Tode.  2^  Auil.  Halle,  (17€7,) 
1771,  8>.  pp.  112. 

853.  [KlUtl&cr,  Abraham  Gotthelf ].  Erlftu- 
terung  einea  BeweiMgnindei  fiir  die  Unsterb- 
Ifchkeit  der  menechllefaen  Seele.  OOttingen, 
17C7,  4».  pp.  10. 

Alio  io  hh  Vuritmtmttn,  Alteabofi,  ITtS,  V,  See 
Herrkli,  SgUmf,  etc  p.  61. 

854.  ttrnf  V.  J.  V.  J.  L.  Gedanken  ▼on  der  Un- 
sterbltchkeit  der  Seele  des  Menachen.  k.p. 
1767,  ^.  pp.  12. 

854*.  Mendelssobm,  Moees.  PhJIdon.  1707. 
See  No.  1956,  etc. 

855.  'WalcKy  Albert  Oeorg.  I>e  Limitibas 
Rationis  in  probanda  Aniinorum  Immorta- 
liUte.    Scbieui*.  1707,  4*.  pp.  8. 

SSd.  Brouglitoay  Thomas.  A  Proirpect  of 
Fnturity,  in  Four  Disfiertatlona  on  tbe  Nature 
and  CircuuistanceM  of  the  Life  to  Come:  with 
a  Prolhninary  Discnnrse  on  the  Natural  and 
Moral  Evidences  of  a  Future  State;  and  an 
Appendix  on  tbe  Oenerat  Conflagration,  or 
Burning  of  tbe  World.  ...  London,  1708,  S". 
pp.  xvi.,  619.     H. 

057.  Gcsnery  Joh.  Matthias.  De  Animorum 
Immurtalitate  Philologumena. — De  Immur- 
talitate  Animorum  cr^ta  magls,  quam  de- 
mouMtrata.  (In  his  Biogr.  Acad.  Gotting.. 
Hal.  1708-09,  8«,  ToL  II.  nos.  12,  23.) 

858.  [HoltMtoliy  Paul  Henri  Thiry,  Barond*]. 
Lettrc'S  k  Eugenie,  ou  Pr6scrvatif  cuntrc  les 
pr4Juges.  2  vol.   Londres  [Amsterdam],  1708, 

Dentef  tbe  doctriae  of  Immortaltty.  Published  as 
s  work  of  NIe.  Frirtl,  Id  Tome  I.  of  his  <FiMfre«, 
Paris,  I79S,  9*,  and  traaslated  Into  German  as  his 

Eroduettoe.  with  the  title,  '*  Ceber  tiott,  UnaterbUoh- 
Bit,  KeligioQ,"  9te.  Dessaa.  ITS*,  8*. 

850.  Hume,  David,  1711-1770.  Of  the  Immar 
teriality  of  the  Soul.— Of  a  Particular  l»ri>. 
vidonce  and  a  Future  State.  — On  the  Immur- 
taUty  of  tlie  SouU  (Philot.  Works,  Kdinb. 
1828,  8»,  I.  297-319;  IV.  166-173,  668-577.)  H. 

000.  [Jerasalem*  Joh.  Friedr.  With.].  Be- 
traclitungen  uber  die  Tornehnisten  Wnhr- 
heiten  der  Religion  ...  .  6*  Anfl.  2  Theile 
in  3  Bden.  Braunschweig,  (1708-79,)  1776-91, 
8*.    If, 

Betraehtaag  VI.,  Vol.  L  pp.  02-278,  treats  of  a 
fbture  lilc.  —Praised  by  Bretscbuctder. 

861.  I«*arel,  Lanu  De  Necessitate  immortalis 
Auiiiuie.  I  ii'Ms.  Jak.  Ekeluud.]  Lund.  1708, 
4fi.  (2  sh.) 

862.  Sehmldy  Christian  Friedr.  De  Finibus 
Rerum  maxime  Animorum,  Placita.  Upsi«e, 
1708.,  4>.  igr, 

863.  [Amorj*!  Thomas].  A  Future  State 
proTwl  front  the  Light  <^  Nature.    {Theolo' 

Steal  Repm.,  1709,  1770,  I.  236-247;  IL  22- 
7.)    H, 
Blgnvd  'V«ft»  Amcis,  Af." 

864.  Bonnet,  Charles.  La  paling4nMe  phi- 
kMophique,  ou  Id^es  sur  T^tat  |Mtss4  et  snr 
r4tat  futur  des  5tres  vivans.  ...  2  torn.  Ge- 
neve, 1709.  8».     r. — 2"  M.,  1770. 

Also  in  his  {Swrnt,  Kettobstel,  1779,  «le.  8°.  Toa. 
XV.,  XVt.  (B.)  A  Oermois  translation,  bj  J.  C. 
Larater,  XQrieb,  1709.  9*.  In  this  trerit  Baunet 
"  ba«  advocated  tbe  immortality  of  tbe  souls  both 
of  nen  and  aainsals,  aad  carried  the  Idea  of  develop- 
ment io  aatiire  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  Imagine  tbMt 
plants  maj  l>ceame  animals,  animals  men,  and  mea 
saf«ls."— 4fersO. 

865.  If  AKttlc,  O.  J.    Over  de  onstoflltjkheid  I 
en  ontterflUkheid  der  sieL    (  Verhanddinffen  r 


van  het   ZfeuwKhe  Cfenooiachem  der  WHem- 
tchappen,  1«  deel,  Middelburg,  1709,  8>.) 

866.  Brle^leb,  Joh.  Christian.  Diasert»tlo 
de  Immortalitate  Animi  humani  Arvumenta 
quaedaoi  recensens,  eamque  Kationibtis  phy- 
sicis  prolMiu.    Coburgi,  1770,  4o.  pp.  18. 

867.  ClbrUtUuui%  pt.udmu  A  Treatise  on 
the  Existence  of  a  Dkrine  Being  from  all 
Eternity:  to  which  is  — pexed,  A  Succinct 
Treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  il- 
Itistrated  by  Demonstration.  By  Qiristianut. 
Norwich,  1770, 4*.       .     • 

868.  Fr«mlln^  Matth.  De  Intteortalitate 
Animae  humanae.  [Besp.  Anders  Schultik.j 
Lund.  1771,  4*.  (4|  sh.) 

869.  Paelllo«s,  pseudon.  Observations  on 
the  Evidence  for  a  Future  State,  on  the 
Light  of  Nature.  (Theological  Repot..  1771, 
IIL  219-230.)    U. 

870.  VnsterbllclUEelt  (Die)  der  Seele. 
Leipzig,  1771, 8>. 

871.  Snlscr,  Joh.  Om.  Sur  rimmortalit5  de 
rime  consid^rAe  physiqueaient.  I«-V«  M^ 
moire.  (In  the  Mouveaux  AUm.  de  VAcad. 
Mojf.  dei  ScicMctt,  etc.,  at  Berlin,  for  177ft, 
pp.  869-387;  for  1770,  pp.  349-369;  and  for 
ini,  pp.  818-330.)    H. 

A  Oemum  trans,  in  bis  TwwUaekte phOm.  Sckri/Un, 

872.  Plato  und  Leibnitz  ienseits  des  Styx. 
Ein  Gesprilch  tiber  die  Persttniichkeit  der 
Seele  uach  dom  Tode.  llalle,  1775, 12*.  (3^  sh.) 

Denies  tbe  doetrlna. 

873.  State  (Tlie)  of  Bfan  here  and  hereafter 
considered:  in  three  Epistles  to  a  Friend. 
Bristol,  1775, 12>.  6d. 

873*.  Eflsaysi  on  Retirement  fh>m  Business; 
on  Old  Age;  and  on  the  Employment  of  the 
Soul  after  Death ;  to  which  are  added  Medita* 
tions  ...  .  By  a  Physician.  The  4th  Ed. 
. . .  London,  (. . .  3d  «d.,  Edin.  1780,)  1812,  am. 
8».  pp.  xii.,  180.    G, 

874.  Crawcn,  William.  Sermons  on  the  Evi- 
dence of  a  Future  State  of  lie  wards  and 
Punishments,  arising  from  a  Tiew  of  our 
Nature  and  Condition;  in  which  are  con- 
sidered some  Objections  of  Hume.  ...  Csdi»> 
bridge,  (177lL)  1783,  8*. 

Also  appended  to  bis  Disoesirsss en  th»  Jmtiah  «iul 
ChrimtoH  IMveiuarieM,  IWi,  8*.  O.  —  Praised  by 
Bp.  Watson. 

874*.  PortenSy  Beilby,  Bp.  Sermons  on  seve- 
ral Suliilects.  ...  Tlie  8th  Ed.  [Yoi.  I.]  | 
Volume  Second.  The  4th  Ed.  London,  (. . .) 
1797-99,  8».    H. 

See  Vol.  I.  pp.  M-170  fter  "A  aummaiy  Vle»  of  tbe 
Natural,  Moral,  and  Scriptural  Kvidenora  of  a  Puture 
Life,  and  a  Future  Rctribuiloii, "  in  three  sermons, 
Srst  preached  In  1774-70. 

876.  HVtut  bin  Iclty  M-enn  kh  nicht  nnsterb- 
lich  binf  Entweder  unsterblich,  Oder  weni- 
ger  als  Vieh  ...  .  Entworfen  von  Mir.  Of- 
fenbach am  Mayn,  1770,  8«.  pp.  88. 

878*.  [Tncliery   Abraham]. 

His  "  Ll(ht  or  Nature  Pursued"  (see  below,  No. 
tM)  sbotfld  bare  been  pleeed  bcrei.  ^ 

876.  [IVollcK,  Eman.].  Gedanken  Oher  die 
Seele  des  Menschen,  nnd  Muthmassungen 
Uber  den  Zustand  derselben  nach  deni  Tmie, 
meistens  aaf  Erfiihmng  gegrUndet.  In  vlef 
Theilen.  Nebst  einem  Anhange  von  den  Ubri- 
gen  denkenden  Wesen.  2  Bde.  Berlin  uii4 
Leipzig,  1777,  8>. 

877.  Conja^tnres  npon  the  Mortality  of 
the  Soul.  By  a  Free-thinker.  London,  1778, 
8«.1«. 

Deflmds  tbe  dootrias  of  ImmertalUy. 

878.  Baxter,  Andrew.  The  Evidence  of  Sea- 
son in  Proof  of  the  Immoriallty  of  the  Soul, 
independent  on  the  more  Abstrme  Inquiry 
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into  the  Nature  of  Matter  and  Spirit.  Col- 
lected from  tlie  ManuHcripti  of  Mr.  Baxter 
...  .  To  wlilch  is  prefixed  a  Letter  from 
the  Editor  [John  Duncan]  to  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Prie«tley.  London,  ITtV,  8>.  pp.  xli.,  450. 
F. 

879.  Vem^de,  Jean  Scipion,  1714-1778.  Ser- 
mons Bur  divers  tujets  int^reMuuin  de  dogme 
et  de  morale.    2  vol.    AniHt.  1779«  8*. 

Vol.  I.  hHS  four  mrmcmM  (pp.  40-187)  on  th«  louaor- 
talUy  of  the  toal. 

880.  Ploncqnet.  Oottfr.  Diiiqniflitio  Ratio* 
nam.  qiine  tniii  ad  atahitiendam  qiiam  ad  in- 
fringeiidam  Animi  hnmani  Immortalitatem 
afferri  pomunt.    Tiibingae,  177ll«  i". 

881.  Nogarola,  Taddeo.  Inimortalitaa  natn- 
ralh    Animao    demonntrata  ...     .    Yenetiia, 

1780. 

The  author  pabltohed  aluo  an  Italian  traaalatloo 
of  thU  DiHcrtatinn.  folloved  br  two  Letters  on  the 
•ante  tumecl.   Bee  Backer,  ^OttetMffiM,  ete.  vt  401. 

882.  CampC)  Joach.  Ileinr.  Vemuch  einee 
neneu  Boweiscs  flir  die  Unaterbliclilteit  der 
Seelc.  {Dtuttcht*  Museum  for  8cpt.  1780, 
p.  195,  et  aeqq.,  and  May,  1781,  p.  89S,  et 

Beqq.) 

883.  CatOy  von  der  Bettimmnng  der  Unaterb- 

Uchlceit  d<;r  Seelc.    BaiHil,  1780,  H*. 

Oppeaei  the  telcologioal  argumcBt  for  toimortallty. 
Brtuck. 

884.  "Webcrf  Ernst  Adolph.  De  Continuatione 
Ideiititatis  in  VitA  fiiturA.  2  pt.  Jenie,  1780- 
81,  4«.  4  gr. 

885.  [Balllyr,  Louis].  LMmmortalit^  de  TAme, 
ou  Essai  Bur  Texcellence  de  Thommo.  Par 
M.  B.    Dijon,  1781,  8*.  pp.  224. 

886.  [ ].  DieUnsterblichkeitderSeele  ...   . 

Aus  dem  FranzdHischen  iil)enietst  von  Ant. 
OOgfcinger.    Augsburg,  1788,  8*.  pp.  238. 

887.  Banduln,  Dominique.  Essai  snr  Tim- 
niortalit6  do  I'Ame  ...    .     Dijon,  1781,  12". 

Reprinted  «ilh  the  title:— "De  rimmoruliti  de 
rboiumo.  ou  Essid  lur  t'exoellenoe  de  la  nature," 
IMgr,  1W6.  If. 

888.  Grohmannf  Joh.  Christian  Anfnist. 
De  variis  MetamorphoHium  atque  Immortali- 
talis  Documentis.    Jenae,  1781, 4*. 

889.  RelmaruSf  Joh.  Alb.  lleinr.  Ton  dem 
Daseyu  Gottes  und  der  menachlichen  Seele. 
Hamburg,  1781.  8«.  pp.  46. 

ConiprliiinK  hU  additloni  to  H.  S.  Kclmanu's 
'*  Die  romcbmstca  Wahrbelten  d.  nat&rl.  Religion.*' 
Bee  No.  824. 

890.  0*ltemryf  Arthnr.  Bliscellaneons  Tracts 
...  .  3d  Ed.,  enlarged.  (Dublin,  1781,)  Lon- 
don, 1782,  8». 

Inoladinc  "A  Defenea  of  the  Divinity  of  Chriat 
and  the  fnimortality  of  the  Bool,  lo  Answer  to 
Thougbta  ou  Rettgion.** 

891.  Occonomle  TDie)  der  Natnr.  Erstes 
Heft.  Uelier  den  Sienschen  und  sein  9chick- 
•al  nach  dem  Tudo.    Berlin,  1782,  8«.  pp.  63. 

*'  MaiuuiQH  that  the  flae  nerve-ether,  with  which 
the  M>ul  U  united,  aaeendn  after  death  to  the  ether  of 
the  heaveni.  an«l  thus  the  eaUtenee  of  the  soul  con- 
ilnues.  "—Mrtfeh. 

892.  Sehi^raby  Joh.Christoph.  Philosophische 
Priifung  des  Campischen  Versuchs  einea  neuen 
Bewcises  fUr  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele. 
Stuttgart,  1782,  8».  pp.  72. 

892*.  DoumcaUf  the  Abbi.  L'immortAliti 
de  rime,  po4ime.    1782,  8*. 

893.  Hnmcy  David.  Eaeays  on  Suicide  and 
the  luiiiiortaiity  of  the  Soul  ...  .  With  Re- 
marks by  the  Etiitor  [in  opposition  to  Hume]. 
To  wliich  are  added.  Two  Letters  on  Snicide, 
from  Uosseau's  [tie]  Eloisa.  A  new  Ed.,  with 
considerable  Improvementa.  London,  (178S,) 
1789, 12*.  pp.  iv.,  189.    H. 

Pp.  114-IN  contain  extracts  trrm  Addison  "CK  tM 
loruUty  of  the  Seal,  aad  a  Fatara  BlaM." 
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894.  Jacobly  Joh.  rriedr.  Allca  la  der  Xatnr 
lebt.  Niciits  ist  0iiix  todt.  Die  atillste  Bnhe 
und  selbat  die  Yet^weaung  find  wirkaamea 
Leben.  4*  Aufl.  Leipsig,  (Hannover,  178t« 
85,  87,)  1798,  8*.  Syr. 

895.  Tr«sclhely  Jakob  Blaa.  Lanrna  vos 
Bethanien,  oder  Betrachtungen  liber  Krank- 
heit,  Sterblichkeit  und  Fortdan«'  nach  dem 
Tode  9*  verbeaaerte  und  oHt  iwey  Ber- 
lagen vemiehrte  Anagabe.  ...  (Daasau.  178S; 
»  A.,  Berl.  '91-92,)  Berlin,  1799,  8>.  pp.  xiv^ 
497. 

896. Temnnftgrllnde  fBr  di«  Unsterblich- 
keit der  Seele;  und  ttber  den  Sclbatraord. 
Zwey  Beylagen  en  der  Schrifl :  Lasama  von 
Bethanien.  . . .    Berlin,  1796,  8*.  pp.  96. 

897.  Eberlln,  (Oeorg)  PhiUpp.  Antiphidua 
Oder  Uesprichc  Qber  die  Natur.  Mannheim, 
1784,  8». 

Ci-itlciaed  In  the  JfH-df  a«r  MMUd.  dttvemHifL 
Dmdtmt,  etc.  p«bl.  by  tL  Corrodl,  17BI,  VIL  S-«^ 

899.  Mydr^wkf  Lars.  Vindiciae  Immortalita^ 
tis  et  itosurrectionia.  [ JSfieitp.  Imm.  Hoihaann.1 
Upaal.  1784,  4*.  (24  sh^ 

899.  Essay  (An)  on  the  Immortalitj  of  the 
Soul.    London,  1784,  K*.  Is. 

900.  Veraucli  einea  atrenc  philoac^tacben 
Beweistfs  ftir  die  UnsterbUchkeit  der  Seele. 
DeMau,  1784,  8*.  (3i  sh.) 

901.  BorekCf  or  BorMcy  Otto  Bemhard 
von.  Materia  und  Geint,  Oder  Betrachtnngen 
tiber  die  Beweise  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  der 
mensehlichen  Seele.    Dresden,  178ft.  8*.  fp, 

104. 

A  Dwteh  traaclstioe,  Avast.  VJWt,  8*.  —  "Malntalaf 
that  the  soul  Is  united  with  an  ladlvMMe  and  lade* 
strnctlble  organ,  vhich  explaine  Its  propagathta  aad 
the  continuance  of  lu  peraonmlitj.'*— JratacA. 

902.  OaUery  Joh.  Philipp.  Revision  des  Cam- 
pischen  neuen  metaphysiachen  Beweises  fur 
die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.  2  Abtheilm- 
gen.    Dortmund,  178S.  4*.  pp.  34,  42. 

••  Aeute  aad  profeund.'^— itfffcas.  Itt.  JMhnv 

903.  Klndenrater.ChHstian  Victor.  E|»i» 
tola  ad  C.  H.  lleydenrcich :  An  llowo,  qui 
Animum  negat  ease  immortalem,  Animo  poiait 
ease  tranquillo.    Lipaiae,  1785*  4*.  pp.  15. 

904.  [Bimslery  Carl].  Anti-Phldoo,  oder  PrU- 
fttng  einlger  Hauptbewelae  fur  die  Einfiichbcit 
und  Unsterblichlteit  der  menschlicben  Sccla. 
Leipzig,  178ft,  8*.  16  yr. 

905.  [Corrodly  Ileinr.].    Philoaopfalache  Anf> 

BAtxe  und  QeHpriche.    ^intertbnr,  liSt,  8>. 

—  2>*  Bdchn.  iftid.  1791,  S>. 

Containing  throe  dlalagnas  aa  the  Iwassrtalliy  if 
theaoul. 

906.  VlUaumey  Peter.  Abhandlnngen  fiber 
die  KrAfte  der  Seele,  ihre  GeiatiKkeit  und  Un- 
sterblichkeit. I'TfaaiL  Wolfenbattel,l78l, 
8*.  pp.  295. 

VUlaume  alao  treats  of  the  launortallty  of  Ike  asal 
la  Vol.  IV.  of  hit  PknoOH,  Barlla,  ITSa,  ^ 

907.  [Br«mer,  Joh.  GottfHed].  Uebrr  die 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.  Nach  efDer  Arga- 
mentation  von  der  groaaen  Se^a  Itiedridii 
II.  ...    Berlin,  1787,  8*.  pp.  46. 

*•  Unlnportaat.'*— Anrtsdk. 

908.  Taylor,  John,  LL,D^  Prtbemd.  ^  Wed- 
minster.  A  Letter  to  SauQel  Juhnaoo,  LU>. 
on  the  Snbject  of  a  Fntnre  Stata.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1787, 4*.  pp.  22  +.    BA. 

909.  GlUary  Carl  Adolph.  Gaaina  dea  Sokratca, 
ein  Tranm. 

A  dialecwe  oa  the  hsBMHal^y  of  tho  ami,  la  his 
PMIeespfttehe  JBsyssrflsw,  Latpsig.  Vim,  •>. 

910.  [Scbrelber,  Aloysina  Wllb.].  Die  Hn- 
aterbllchkait;  eina  Bkkum.  BMtatt,  nU, 
8*. 


SBCT.  I.— OOHPRKHBHBITX  WORKS. 


Ubu-  du  DuaJn  UoltH,  NolhwaiiiUikcJI  der 
Iag«nd  niHl  UniMrlillcblLCIt  dH  B«l«.  ... 
BMnniTtT,  irai,  8*.  pp.  136. 
tlZ.  HIcmiirBr,  Augvit  Hmn.    Phlltm^bl- 

Inainn  dsr  McDKhin  tod  dun  ZuiUode  nuh 
demTwIs.  (In  lliiDHlmmnQ  ud  Vun'tPAi- 
l«.  Blici-c  tU.  Bd.  I.  El.  I,  UilJf.  17HI,  B>.J 

nS.  TUamiiNU,  Ptt.  0»rh.  KlJIlk  d»  En- 
■KiH.    Bremen,  IIW,  S-.  pp.  IH. 

Bit.  ButbolBk,  Chrlnlin.  PhlloKrphliks 
»• 3det  Oplkg, 


BZr.  OlihKBMB,  (DetUOJn 


Wd.     KJ«lMnhi 


UABlikiigt))  . 


<r  Monl 


BdoiKa.    a  loL  IMinliiirgk.  IIM-N,  f. 
—3d  sd.,  S  Till.  ibid.  IM7,  «•. 

Tin  ipKadli  t*  hit  II.  ImuaT  lb>  IbbiihUIIV 
■Bd  IbbotuIUt  (T  IM  hvL 
T.  [Pcdar,  Job.  Gt&  IleFnr.}.    BUcke  Uber 
dHUnt,     HWMbKh,3l««.B*.pplT«. 


■30.  [ManahBrl 


2  ml.   Edlalmrgfa, 
1.  DuTid].    Aphorii- 


Mncen,  IIH,  B<.  pp.  1». 

I.  ScliiBlilt-PhlHldaek,  Conr.  Pritdr. 


mx  B(r«Ull*»l,  Job.  Vernn-.  Orflndefllr 

irAe  WiiMfKJ?^  ruN^.  linTpP- 3)2-130-} 
933.   WBlKB,   Thnuu.      iDtlnuilloDi   und 


tdfd.  orPt.  L.LondHi,  II 


k'^nftlg   I 
ns.  HlUalar, . 


l!llll(W_l 


ieii,  flM,  »•' 


..  rritdr.  jmiiii,  Oder  i 
_.._..  llrhkeltderSHU.  BraonMbHe 
RH,  f.  lip.  llW.— *  Aull.,  ibid.  ITW,  8». 

>a).  jBkol>,  Ladw.    Hflliir.     DlwerUllc 

Qaufll  iuiiF.  in  -Int  Offldli,  nd  qoae  Iluiuini 
NitBn.obllKmtnm  e«Mfl,  dirmoqfitnri  nenne 


a  pt. '  TnWngili,  lj«3]i|"^! 
36.  H»«niirk,  P»t.    Di'  pi 


-««.     DluKiliitlo 


Hue  (Lai.).  A.  B.  Fvdun  (D-leh).  ud  L.  o!  End  of  DRembor  ITM.  ttYaHr-l  Mag.  fv 
Bokenn  (Lot-).]  LufidDiil  bilirDruid,  IIM,  I  <>:''  'nl  '"'t.  1M3i  XXViiI.  dOa-Ul,  tlS- 
4..*l.fl4.  Ml.)     fl.<. 

IaU»-T^..*iilm~o™ra.ii.lu.riij»,  (M.  B3T.  [Belmcldir,  Kirl  Helnr.  Ootlllebl 
B*"'?:?^^'™'*''*"*""™''™"*"*'-  Ver.iich  eiucr  ITtifnng  d«  .«i  Herra  J«kot 
n  nl^Ki-  .11.   iT„.,„i.ii,ii.„..  J  -        eotneetelilrn  Bew.lw.  fi.r  die  Unelerhllch. 


SHlenuedemBeiiritriKlorMlrbl  ...   .    Eina  i 
Fnlraebrlft.    ^^n.lUb  um|N>rbeitete  AuA.  , 
aatlcbiu.  (ITW.)  l"W,  S*.  pp.  SW  +.    /■. 
In  ml.   (HiDd  (d.  JiM>  nplM  u  BcUiUfr. 

M2.  Hanfll  Dinlnl  Fliedr.  An  lunt  OmriA,  I 
Ad  qnM  lloatlnem  Nitturt  oMiMtiiin  etjit 
dem-in^lnu-i  aeqaK.  aM  pusElm  Anlmomni  In>-  I 

l7Bo!'*.''i.p- «■  '       "' 


tlHMlKimg 


Leipilg,  IIM,  S*.  pp.  ISL 
■el'dllls,  Ciirt  SlittrmiHtid  T€m.    VHeh 

il.««  i;itr  Kourn  UDd  Zilt.    B»*Uii.  I7N, 
pp.  ISO. 
laden,FrledT.Jut,lltlnr.ToB-  Pircbe; 

it  Oucj-n,  Uiiiliirblkbkt'n  diiiI  WlederH- 

1.     Berlin,  l7M,(Mlrnl-erg.l7et.)  »■.  Bpr. 

MO.BekcnniiiiB.Jic.CbrlitopliniuL  Thro- 

Ii>)[Iik1if  Bej'trlliie.  ...     « Bde,     (Bde.l.-IU- 

»Aml,)    All..n«.  17M-W,  8".    F. 

pp.  IVllI:  M,  T.BLI.pji.  >l-ij.  i:»-l<4;  axl  H. 

Ml.  Omitarf^lllkhaldlOreidt).  Amiler- 

dui.  I7M,  B*.^.0.T6. 
Mi  Rr*i,  Job.  HHnr.    Ueber   nHhrrr   Ter- 

-    "■  '-  ■  - -ilf,  IIM,  »•.  11*. 

M3.  Bcknorr,  lIHnr.  Thtod.  Lndw.    Ucber 

llSgen.  I7M,"»^ 


SU.  n«rd<nr>leli,  Kirl  II«Id 

Ite'l'STlml   i'linB.    T'Sle.'   UlpilH.  (IIM^     , 
•1.1  HMI,*. 

Oa  Ib4  prn*fi  *f  IBBHUIIEJ,  am  IL   1»,  IT.- 

ms.  Bokkar,  II.  0.  Da  anelolMUkheld  fl 
onalcrtelljkheld  nn  de  ilel.  beluugd  ull  de  M4.  ThlcBcmutn,Thendarai>tIlw1d.  ZweJ 
mle  en  Uude  woord.  Rollardui.  ifVI,  ».  «.  Pri^llEti'n  Mht  die  Lebre  tniii  inkBDfdna 
0.H,  Lolwn.    Alt<'nbnrg[Ulpilgl].l7M.S*.4fr. 

ns.  Oeldammcr,  Curi  Wllh.  KFlniFMan-  Mi.  FAckcrmaan,  Juli.  Kul  Relnr.L  Bind 
(«l  bber  du  IllkUtiflige  Lcbrll  ...  .  1\  «lr  nunlerMicht  Xwe>  Oeeprtche  f  UD  D.  J^ 
TbaiU.    L«l|>ll|,  ini,  (^    IM.  S^.  I      K.U.A.    Zelli,  ITW,  tC.  pp.  (2. 


Me 
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046.  PrlvatScdanlMB  Qber  die  Lehre  von 
der  L'uMterbiiclikeit  der  Seele,  heraiMigegeb«n 
Ton  einem  Zweifler.    N.P.  17M»  9*.  pp.  80. 

"  L'nlmportani."— #rrf«eA. 

047.  SchudcroiryJunathan.  Ueber  die  GUn- 
iMiwgruiide  fur  die  Uuterblichkeit  der  Seele. 
(Journal  fur  Prediger,  XXlX.  412-426,  Ualle, 
1795, 8*.;    H. 

048.  [8«batsc«  ChrietUn  Heinr.l.  Kritik  der 
VernunflicrUDde  wider  die  Scbrecken  dee 
Todei).    ticUleswig,  17M,  »•.  pp.  xlvUi.,  364. 

"  Malniaini  that  not  rcaaoo,  but  CbrUtiuill^  alMte 
•an  Ktve  u«  a  calm  aMuraac«  of  immonaUij.  '— 
BnUch. 

048».  [Nells,  Ccroeille  Frantic  de»  Bn.].  Le 
chant  Uu  cygne,  ou  la  Vie  k  venir  et  1  iiumor> 
Ulit^.    IHirme,  Bodoni,  [1796, 1  8«. 

Aloo  pahlithed  with  hU  L'tneuffi*  d«  la  wutntagn*, 
Parnie,  1706,  »,  Bomc.  17V7.  >f*.  and  Pari*.  ITW.  If. 
On  this  HuibW  MO  BUkej'o  HM.  9/  tk»  FWo;  9f 
Mind,  IV.  3WM0.'. 

040.  [SlntenlSy  Chri«tian  Friedr.].  Elpison, 
Oder  Uber  nieiue  Fortdaoer  im  Tode.  3>  ver- 
be«u<erte  Au»g.  (or  Aufl.).  3  Theile.  (Theil 
III.  in  2  Abth.)  Theil  1.,  Danzig,  (17M,  1800,) 
1803;  Theil  II.-III.,  Leipzig,  (1&04,  06,)  1810- 
11,80.    /'. 

Tbf  n  III.  hai  alto  tho  title :  —  "  Waii  Btoht  Ton  Zu- 
ataode  n«cb  driu  Tode  Id  der  BlbelT"  — A  DattUk 
translalioo,  3  dele,  Odrate,  IMW,  ff. 

060.  [ J.    Pifltevon.    Oder  Ulier  das  Dasein 

Oottef).  Ein  Anhang  zam  Elpizon.  ...  3* 
T«rbi*Merte  Ansg.  Leipzig,  (1800,  07,)  1800, 
80.  pp.  336.    /: 

051.  [ ].    Elpizon  an  seine  Frennde  Tor  and 

nnch  der  wiclitigflten  EfKiche  «eines  Lebens. 
Zweiter  Anhang  znm  grdmeren  Werk  **  Elpi- 
zon." 2*  Au>»g.  Leipzig,  (1808,)  1810,  8*.  pp. 
318.    F. 

052.  De  mensch  is  onflterfelijk !  naar  het 

IIoogduitHch  ...  .  Amsterdam,  1808,  So.  Jl. 
2.50. 

053.  [ ].  Immortality  or  Annihilation  ?  The 

Qnestion  of  a  Fnture  State  discnsNfd  and  de- 
cided by  the  Argnments  of  Reason.  London, 
1827,  8«.  pp.  X.,  260.     F. 

This  Tolarae  la  merelv  a  traiutatien  of  the  Brat 
part  of  tbe  Elpizon  of  ^lDtenI«:  but  there  ia  no  in. 
tinmtion  of  the  ftiot  In  the  book  Itaeir. 

054.  Bernhardl,  Ambr.  Bethm.  Oemcin- 
lafifiliclu*  Darstellung  der  KantiHchen  Lehren 
tiber  Sittlichkeit,  Froyheit.  (iottheit  und  Un- 
stprblichkeit.    2  Theile.    Freiberg,  17M-97, 

80. 

055.  Oedanken  fiber  die  Unsterblichkeit 
Berlin,  1700,  8o.  2gr. 

056.  MUrklln,  Jak.  Friedr.    Vcrsnch  einer 

traiii«cen(It*nt:iL^n  ErOrterung    der    Idee  der 

Unnterl>Iiclik('it.     (In  Niethammer's  Phitos. 

/ovmaMTOO,  IV.  308-435.)    H. 

Put>liab«d  aUe  In  a  acparate  volame.  (Rlottfart.) 
IWO.  »».  —  "  (In  Fiehte'a  principles. "--Fr«<wA. 

057.  Ostcrtag,  Joh.  Phtlipp.  Vebcr  die  Un- 
sterbllclikeit  (lor  8eele,  eine  phllosophische 
VorleMinir.     Rcgenttburg,  1796,  4o. 

058.  Slmonls,  (Joh.)  Frimlr.  Bllckc  In  Wal- 
halla,  oderGlftiiben  an  Unsterblichkeit.  Jena, 

179«.  8o.  pp.  lir>. 

"  Olrea  (he  preference  to  the  moral  argnnent."— 
ArefarA. 

050.  Bahl,  L.  U.  Ueber  don  wiohtlgcn  Ein- 
fluss  d<«i)  (flaubens  an  UnNterblichkeit  auf 
onsern  (ieist  und  auf  unser  Ilorz.  Schwerin, 
1797,  80.  3  ffr. 

060.  Flttgge,  CHirirttian  Wilhelm.  Beitrige 
zur  G(>8cliichte  der  Hcligion  und  Theologie. 
2  Bd«'.     HaiuiovfT,  1797-98.  8*.  2  th. 

See  Vol.  I.  p.  97,  rtwfqn.,  "  rcb«»r  da«  Natlmnale, 
fjocale  iind  Kllnia(l«ch«  in  drm  VolkH«l»uben  an 
Portdauer :"  —  and  p.  21ft.  ot  Mqq-,  "  BeitrAge  lor 
dlrbirrtxhon  B«bandlung  des  Volkaglaubena  naeh 
dem  Tode." 
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06L  Hlnimels1biu>c  r  Die),  od«r  nevtr  BcliUI»> 
sel  zur  U  nstsr bUchkeiL  Laipsig,  1797,  8».  pp. 
358. 

Alao  with  the  tills:  —  "  UntcfkaltngBB  elMs  Km- 
Biopolit  mlt  eineni  daaanes  Bcrgbevohiter  ftber 
TramaorgaBlastioB,"  els. 

002.  Kensy  Joh.  Die  Lehre  too  der  Frefhelt 
and  Unsterblichkeit  der  menschlichen  Seele, 
nach  den  Omndstttzen  der  kritischen  Philo* 
Sophie  ...    .    Ulm.  1797, 8*.  9  ffr. 

"  lu  tmportani  inlliiiBiii"     llrefai> 

063.  fRlelkter,  Jean  Pavl  Friedrich].  Das 
Canipaner-Thal,  oder  Uber  die  Unsterblichkeit. 
Von  Jean  Paul.    Erfbrt,  1797,  §•.  pp.  148. 

An  BntlUtk  tranalatloB.  ^  Jaliette  KsMtk-,  La« 
Ib48.  IS*.  |ip.  xll..  87.    (/L)    Bee  bdov.  Wo.  MKL 

064.  8tlladliih,0arl  Friedr.  UnsterblkOikeit 
and  6ffentlicher  Gottesdienst ;  Predict  en  ...  . 
Uttttingen,  1797,8^.  4yr. 

065.  Selhiitse,  Christiaii  Heinr.  Lebensbe- 
trachtuiigen  helm  Oedanken  an  den  Ueber- 
gang  in  die  Ewigkeit;  fiir  OsbiMete.  Ham- 
burg, 1797,  80.  1  th, 

066.  Vers  velh,  wie  man  sich  die  Art  der  Fort* 
daner  des  nieniichlichen  Seele  nach  dem  Tode 
Torsustellen  babe,  (la  Angasti's  ThtoL  BliU- 
ter,  1797?  11.706-726.) 

966>.  B>iir1>llclK,  Olof.  F9ra6k  till  en  Orawk- 
ning,  af  Kantiska  Orundema,  fbr  OdSdligbet 
ochenOud.    Stockholm,  1798. 

067.  Rlbbeek,  Conr.  Gottlieb.  Acbt  Predig- 
ten  liber  die  Lehre  ▼on  der  U aster blichkftt 
der  Seele.  2oAvA.  MasdebafK,  (1798,)  1805, 
8*.  pp.  256. 

068.  Nfiseleln,  Qeorg.  Disqnisitio  de  ImmoT' 
Uliute  Animi  haraani.    2  pt.    Bamb.  1799- 

1800,  40. 

060.  Settlor  arse,  Christian  Angnst.    Homo 

nsuae  sibi   Immortalitatis  Argnmentom 
ilMimum.    Gorlit.  1799,  luL 

070.  Delalle, ,  the  AbU.    Psycbolofie,  om 

Traits  del'lmmorUlit^derAme.  Paris,  GawM, 
[18-,]  »•.  4/r. 

971.  [KUppel,  nildebrand  Gottfr.l  Ob  vir 
unsterbltcn  sind7  Eine  pbilosuphlsche  Pre* 
digt  von  K.    Leipzig,  1800,  8*.  pp.  24. 

072.  TIedffe,  Christoph  Angnst.  UraaiS} 
Uber  Gott,  Unsterblichkeit  und  Frevheit; 
eIn  lyrischHlidaktisches  Gedicht  In  sechiOei 
silngen.  Halle,  1800,  8*.~11*  Anil.,  ttii. 
1837,  80.  I  th.     Later  eds. 

A  DtmUk  tramdatlon.  Cepeahavea,  100, 8o :  Htmdk, 
Drvade.  II5S8.  (f";  Dweh,  Amau  IttT.  1S««.  mm.  8". 

073.  BelsKam,  Thomas.  Elements  of  the 
Philoiiuphy  of  the  Mind,  and  tyf  Moral  Philo- 
sophy. To  which  is  prefixed  a  Compendium 
of  Logic  . . .  London,  1801, 8*.  pp.  xrii.,  447. 
If. 

Pp.  SSe-att  treat  of  MateriaIi8a^  aad  af  the  Xats- 
ral  kvidencea  of  a  Future  Life. 

074.  Bemekem,  Geo.  Wilh.  Friedr.  Athana- 
sioH,  uder  Yerauch  i;ber  die  Freyheit  and  Fort- 
dauer  des  Menschen  im  Tode  ...  .  Voraa 
das  Grab.  Aus  dem  Englischen  Hngo  Blsir^s 
Ubertragen  von  Georg  JustiM  Friedrich  K6I- 
deke  ...  .  Gdttiugen,  1801, 8*.  pp.  xtL,  247. 
U. 

075.  Groese,  August.  Ich  bin  ansterblick. 
Zehn  philosophisch-christliche  Reden  fur  and 
an  Ilolfende  in  den  gebildeten  Stinden.  Halle, 

1801,  80.  pp.  247. 

076.  Tarenne,  Georges.  La  tbfologie  astu- 
relle  ...  ou  les  pens^  d*nn  homme  sor  r#trs 
supreme,  et  sur  la  nature  et  snr  rimnoHslitf 
de  rime.    Paris,  an  IX.  [1801],  S*.  pp.  164. 

077.  [Tittmamm,  Joh.  Aug.  Heinr.].  Tbcon 
—  Ein  Gespriich  fiber  unsre  Holfnungen  nsch 
dem  Tn<Ie.    Lei|vUg,  1801,  9».  pp.  xli.,  344.   T. 

078.  [Cordler  da  SalAl  FurflaiM*  Edmood, 
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tt«  Abbi],  PemCee  enr  Dlen,  siir  rimmorta- 
IIM  de  rime,  ct  for  la  reUgton.  Paria,  I'an  10 
[184»],»>.  60  e. 
f70.  Dellllef  Jacques.  Dithyrambe  sor  IMm- 
mortalittt  d«  Time,  «uivi  dn  Passage  do  Saint- 
Ctothard,  poKme  tradnit  de  Tanglals  de  M** 
la  dnchesse  de  Devonshire.  Paris,  180S»  8*. 
pp.  116. 

A  Jhuek  timaslAtlon,  bj  P.  BoddMH,  with  the  orl* 

final,  A  milt.  IMS.  8*;  aooUier,  bj  J.  van  lauaeneel, 
on..  '■  Hacc  IMS,  9». 

960.  Dremr,  Samuel.  An  Original  Essay  on 
the  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  the 
Human  Soul;  founded  solely  oo  Physical  and 
Rational  Principles.  ...  4th  Ed.  London, 
(im,  03, 11.)  1819,  80.  pp.  viii.,  312.— 8th  ed., 
enlarged,  ibtd.  1848, 12*>.~6th  American  ed., 
Philad.  1853, 1&>. 

"A  HMtterpieoe  of  meUphjsiosl  arinnient."— 
(HktUtian  BtaumhrtMcvr. 

061.  Hagen,  FHedr.  Wilh.  Der  Qeist  des 
Mensch<*n  Ist  uosterblich.    Baireuth,  1603*  8*. 

082.  lanardy  Maximin.  Dithyrambe  sur  Tlm- 
mortalit^  de  Time  ...  .  Suivi  d'une  nou- 
velle  Mition  revue,  corrig^e  et  augment^e 
d*un  Disconrs  de  I'auteur,  sur  le  ro^me  si^et. 
...  Paris,  1805,  8».  pp.  75,  and  pp.  50-06  of 
notes  retained  n'om  the  first  edition,  of  IMll. 
F. 

OeSw  l¥aa  lehrt  die  Temnnft  fiber  den  Tod, 

die  Fortdauer  des  menschlichen  Geistes  nach 

dem  Tode  und  die  Art  dersolben  . . .  mit  Oe- 

wissheit  und  aus  VernnnftgrUnden  f    NUrn- 

berg,  1803,  8*.  pp.  47. 

**  Mot  importanU"— A-elMA. 

0B4.  Birldenee  (The)  of  Relation  between 
oar  Present  Existence  and  Future  State,  with 
References  to  Dr.  Paley's  Natural  Theology. 
London,  1809,  8*.  U. 

066.  BrIefiD  ttber  Wahrheit,  Oott,  Organismus 
und  UuHterblichkeit.  Kopeuhagen,  1808,  8*. 
pp.  404. 

066.  [D5rlii|f,  Paul  Joseph].  Beweisgriinde 
fUr  die  Unstorblichkeit  der  Seele.  Aus  der 
Vemnnft  und  Erfiihrung.  2Theile.  Frank- 
fort am  Mayn,  180S,  8*.  pp.  258.-2*  A.,  1807; 

8i  Am  1811. 

"A  eonto  of  paiaages  from  Rdmanifl,  Jerusalem, 
MondolsMhD,  Ao.,  oo  immortalUj."— .AreMeA. 

067.  BlntenU,  Karl  Ueinr.  Geron  und  PalM- 
mon  Oder  Gesprjtehe  xweier  Qreise  ttber  die 
Gewisshelt  ibrer  HofTnungen  auf  Jenseits. 
Zerbst,  180S,  8*.  pp.  344.— 2^  Aufl.,  1805,  8*. 

Aim  »tth  tho  title :— "  Eadimon,"  «e. 

066.  Flflgge,  Christian  Wilh.    Der  Himmel 

der  Zukuiift,  historisch  dargestellt.    Altona, 

1804,  8*.  U  th. 

An  AbrMcnient  of  the  GfektekU  dmt  OUnAmu  <m 
UtuttfUiekkeit,  etc  — A  JHOek  translation.  Anut. 
1S28,  S«. 

080.  Arffvinenta,  Natural,  Moral  and  Reli- 
gious, n»r  the  1  niniortality  of  the  Soul.  Wor- 
cester [Mass.],  ].H05,  12".  pp.  121.    H. 

000.  Fcmr  Thoughts  (A)  on  the  Creation,  Gene- 
ration, Growth,  and  Evolution,  of  the  Human 
Body  and  Soul :  on  the  Spiritual  and  Immortal 
Nature  of  tlie  Soul  of  Man :  and  on  the  Resur- 
rection of  his  Body,  at  the  Last  Day  ...  . 
London,  1805,  8«.  pp.  xvi.,  172.    O. 

001.  ForsjtKy  Robert.  The  Principles  of 
Moral  Science.  ...  Volume  I.  ...  Edin- 
burgh, m05,  8*.  pp.  xi.,  520.    H. 

Pp.  470-620  treat  of  a  future  state  of  existence. 
The  sntbor  rests  the  ergnment  fbr  Immortalltj  on 
man's  eapaelij  for  «ndleM  tmprevement,  and  main- 
tains that  ibis  boon  Is  bestowed  only  on  tboee  vho 
render  thenMcUes  worth j  of  It.  The  rolome  ends 
wHh  an  Oriental  spolocne  illustratlaf  this  view,  en* 
titled  "  The  Vlkton  of  Hjntaspes." 

002.  Fortdauer  und  Zustsnd  des  Menschen 
nach  dem  Tode.  Eine  Schrift  fUr  unser  Zeit- 
alter,  wo  man  nicht  nur  nach  Weioheit,  son* 


dem  aoch  nach  Erschelniingen  und  Gespen- 
•tem  fkngt.  Leipsig,  1806,  sm.  8*.  pp.  riii., 
286.     U. 

003.  FrowelUf  Job.  Wilh.  Arnold.  Beweis 
des  absoluien  Lebens,  dee  Daseyns  und  der 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  ...  .  Ktfln,  1806, 
12*.  pp.  108. 

004.  Tncker^  Abraham.  The  Light  of  Natura 
Pursued.  ...  2d  Ed.,  revised  and  corrected. 
...    7  vol.    London,  1806, 8*.    H. 

In  Vol.  III.  pp.  0S-12S.  the  author  treats  of  "  Bxisl- 
enoe  of  Mlnd,^'  "Spirii,"  "Duration  of  Mind;"  pp. 
S'.>»-SliS,  "  YeMenlar  8ute ;"  and  la  Vol.  IV.  pp.  SS7- 
4W,  of  "  Divine  Justice."  and  the  "  Duration  of 
Punlshmenu"  The  work  was  orlflnally  published 
In  4  vols..  Lond.  1768-77.  under  the  assumed  name 
of  "  Kdward  Seareh,  Eaq.^' 

005.  'Wlclpuid,  Christoph  Martin.  Euthana- 
sia; drei  GesprMche  Uber  das  Leben  nach  dem 
Tode.  Veranlasst  durch  J.  K.  W— Is  [WUtxels] 
Geschichte  der  wlrklichen  Erscheinnng  seiner 
Gattin  nach  ihrem  Tode.  Leipsig,  1806.  8*. 
pp.  264.    (SttmrntUehe  Werke,  Bd.  XXXVII.) 

XI. 

WIeland  opposes  the  doctrine  of  personal  Immor* 
talltj.  —  A  Dutch  translation,  Haarlem,  IfMM,  Bfi. 

006.  [Antony  Chr.Ootthelfl.  Lethe.  Versuch 
einiger  Gnimllinien  inr  tTntersuchung  von 
der  Fortdauer  und  dem  Ztistande  des  Menschen 
nach  dem  Tode.  Mit  Bemerkungen  ttber  einige 
Schriften  verwandten  Inhalts,  besonders  ttber 
Wielands  Euthanasia.  Von  A.  Letromi.  Halle, 
1800,  8*.  pp.  xxiv.,  478. 

See  UipM.  Repen.,  1866,  LV.  112. 

007.  Oandey  Aug.  Leconteniplateurreligleux, 
on  TExislence  de  Dien,  riinniortalit4  de  TAme 
et  la  priire.    ParU,  1800, 18*. 

008.  Kocher,  Joh.  David.  Vorlesungen  Uber 
Unsterblichkeit  und  anderedamit  verbundeue, 
besonders  wichtigeGegenstHnde.  2Bde.  Bern, 
1800,8*. 

008*.  MorardOy  Gaspare.  DelPorigine,  natnra, 
proprietit,  e  fine  delle  anime  umane.  Cantata. 
1800.  (Mim,  <U  VAe.  Imp.  de  Seimees  ...de 
TVirin,  180&-06,  X\'n.  5tfl-566.)    H. 

000.  "WirttenbacKy  Joh.  Hugo.  Tod  und 
Zukunft.  In  einer  Antliologie  von  AussprU- 
Chen  Mlterer  und  neuerer  Dichter  und  Philo- 
Bophen.  ...  Leipzig,  1800,  8«.  (23  sh.)— > 
Tertiesserte  Ansg.,  1821,  8».  1  th.  l^gr. 

This  work  contains  extracts  from  about  150  dif* 
ferent  antbors.  See  Fahrmaaa,  HmuU.  4.  (Aeel. 
lit,,  II.  1.  «HS. 

1000.  KOnnen  wir  nns  von  der  Unsterblich- 
keit der  Seele  Uberzeugenf  Frankfurt  am 
Main,  1807,  8*.  10^. 

1001.  Trans,  Christouh  Friedr.  Versuch  einer 
Rechtfertigung  des  Glaubens  an  die  Fortdauer 
der  Persttnlichkeit  nach  dem  Tode.  Mit  beson- 
derer  Hinsicht  [RUcksicht,  Mfuni]  auf  die 
in  Wieland's  Euthanasia  dagegen  erhobenen 
Zwelfel.    Tubingen,  1807,  8*.  pp.  51. 

1002.  Zapf;  Gottfried.  Betrachtungen  liber 
die  Fortdauer  nach  dem  Tode,  ein  Handbnch 
fUr  JUnglinge  Jedes  Standes  ...  .  4Theile. 
(Fttrth,  180T-10,)  Leipzig,  1810,  8o. 

Also  under  the  title :  -> "  Der  OeburUtag ,"  sCe. 

1003.  Brlekclly  John.  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  demonstrated.  Savannah  [Ga.],  1806, 
8*.  pp.  8.    BA. 

1004.  Hanateln,  Gottflr.  August  Ludw.  Wir 
sind  unsterblich.  Vier  Osterpredigten.  Ber- 
lin, 1808,  8*.  XOgr. 

1006.  Il«)mlg,  Joh.  Gottlob.  Die  Unsterb- 
lichkeit der  menschlichen  Seele  aus  aliem 
Zweifel  gesetxt.  0",  durchaits  umgearbeitete 
...  Aufl.  Plauen,  1885,  8*.  (10  sh.>— 4*  Aufl., 
Srfurt.  1800  [1808],  8«. 

A  Dutek  tranalattoa,  Utrecht.  1834.  8*. 

1006.  ChrUtiaai,  Christoph  Joh.  Rud.    IMa 
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GewlMhelt   nnserer   ewigen   Fortdaoer.     2* 

Ausg:.    Kopenhaicen,  (1809,)  1821,  8*.  pp.  342. 

A  DctnU*  tnakUtion,  idct  Opl.,  Wd.  (lUO.)  18M. 

»>. 

1007.  Happaeliy   Lurenz   Philipp   Gottfried. 

Ueb«r  dii>  Ucitchaffenheit  dm  kUnfllKen  Lebeus 

nacb  dem  Tude.      Aua  Ansicbt  der    Natur. 

Quedliuburg,  1800,  8».  pp.  151. 

1008. Thf  same.    II«  Band.    Ana  Anaicht 

iler  Bibvl.  Quedlinburg,  IHll,  8*.  pp.  191. 
A  Moond  ed.,  %  Tbcile.  Old.  1821.  tF.^A  SwiUh 
translation.  Jdukoping,  \V3&,  ffi.  "  Malntalu  ibat 
■oaU.  after  death.  awuBS  a  lubllte  bodj,  aa  a  new 
organ  of  conimunteation  with  the  acnaible  world 
{timdUhtt  Organ),  bover  a  long  time  in  the  air, 
have  the  power  of  producing  appari'iona,  and  gradu- 
ally paM  into  higher  world*."— .tfratacA. 

1000.  Honnlitony  Pendlebury.  8ermoiM.  The 
2d  £d.,  reviHed.  To  which  arc  added  ...  [Five] 
E<«ayi«  on  the  Future  Kxittence  of  Man.  Lon- 
don, 1809,  ti*.  pp.  xii.,  300.    G. 

1010.  Melster,  Jacques  Henri.  Enthanasie 
ou  nie«  derniers  entretiens  avec  elle  anr  rim- 
murtalit6  de  I'&me.    Paris,  1809, 12*.  pp.  222. 

1011.  Naaon,  George.  The  Immortality  of 
the  Soul  demonHtrated  upon  the  Principles 
of  the  New  Philoeophical  Logic  London, 
1809,  8«. 

1012.  Plilllpp,  Job.  Paul  Christian.  Unsterb- 
licbkeit  und  ewigeii  Leben.    Zeitx,  1809,  8*. 

1013.  Velllodter,  \'alcntin  Karl.  Ideen 
tiber  Lebeu,  Tod  und  Unsterblicbkeit  ...  . 
3*  Aufl.  Nlirnberg,  (1809,  14,)  1818,  8«.  pp. 
152. 

1014.  IValkery  George.  Probable  Arguments 
in  fiivour  of  the  Immortality  of  tno  Soul. 
(In  bis  &m!fs,  Lond.  1809,  8*.  II.  39-73.)    //. 

10l6.  [Hecker,IIeiur.  Cornelius].  Benierkun- 
gen  liber  Wicluud's  Eutbauaaia;  sur  Bembi- 
gting  fiir  diojcnigen,  welchen  die  UofThung 
eines  kiinfligvn  L^bens  und  der  Yereinigung 
mit  den  Ibrigen  thouer  und  wichtig  ist. 
Leipzig.  1810,  8«.  pp.  208. 

A  new  ed.,  Klberfirld,  1818.  8»,  with  the  UUe:  — 
"  Meutf  Athauasla,  lur  Brrobigung,"  c(e. 

1016.  Sopiiron,  oder  mein  Leben  Jenseits. 
Pendant  xu  der  Schrift:  EInixon  [by  C.  F. 
Slntenis]  ...    .    Leipzig.  lHl6,  8*.  (2*4  ah-) 

See  Fuhrmann.  Hm»db.  d.  tktoL  LU.,  II.  i.  488. 

1017.  Trasler,  John,  LL.D.  I>etacbed  Philo- 
sophical Thoughts  of  more  than  280  Authors 
on  Man,  his  Faculties,  Life.  Death  and  Immor- 
tality.   2  vol.    London,  1810,  8o.  lU. 

1018.  f  Tnrloty  Francois  Claudel.  ^.tudes  sur 
la  tu^rie  de  ravenir,  ou  Considerations  sur 
Ie!«  merveilles  « i  les  myst^resde  la  nature,  re- 
latiremeut  aux  futures  destinies  de  I'homme. 
Par  F.  C.  T«««««.  2  tom.  Paris,  1810,  8». 
F. 

1019.  Horn,  Georg.  Ueber  die  Ewigkeit  der 
8eele.    Lin  Versuch.  Giessen,  1811,  8*.  pp.  60. 

1020.  Ijehmanny  Job.  Friedr.  PhOnix.  Neuer 
VerKUch  ilber  die  Unsterblicbkeit  der  mensch- 
licbcn  9oole.    Kttnigsberg,  1811,  8*.  pp.  78. 

1021.  Werner,  Christian  Friedr.  Die  Pro- 
duktiouskraft  der  Erde,  oder  die  Entstehung 
des  .Meuscliengeschlechts  aus  NaturkrKften. 
3>  Aufl.    Leipzig,  (1811,  19,)  1826,  8».  1  th. 

Idffr. 

"  Immortalcm  eaae  nnimnm  per  totum  libmm  d*- 
mouatrare  couatui  eit."—  WegacMeidtr. 

1022.  Sehrelber,  Job.  Christoph.  Bollten 
Persiiiilicbkfit  und  Vergcltung  wirklich  narh 
dem  TiKle  nufltOren  T  (JoumalfUr  PrtdigtTy 
Bd.  III.  Hct  3,  [1812,]  pp. 460-653.) 

In  opposition  to  Wieland.  Bee  Bretsehnelder,  SgH. 
Snttcick.,  p.  8t?l. 

1023.  Bretsehnelder,  Karl  Gottlieb.  Ueber 
Tod,  Unsterblicbkeit  nud  Auferatefattug.   FOr 
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Sweifelnde  nnd  Tranemde.    In  einigen  Re- 
llglonsvortrllgen.    Leipzig,  181S,  8*.  pp.  14& 
— 2>  Ausg.,  Leipzig,  1823,  8*.    {Predigien  an 
Sonn-  una  JMtaffrn^  I.) 
Bee  Freade,  W»gtmiv,  I.  «S4. 

1024.  Cooke,  Nathaniel.  Cread  Philoeophic, 
or  Induuirtality  of  the  Soul  ...  .  London, 
18U,  40.  pp.  116.    G. 

1026.  [Feam,  John].  An  Easay  on  Immor- 
tality. ...  By  the  Author  of  a  Review  of 
First  Principles  of  Bishop  Berkeley.  Dr.  Reid, 
and  Professor  Stewart.    London,  1814,  8*.  p|i. 

Ti.,  328.     O. 

Bee  MiMtkl^  Mm.  for  Marcb,  Ult;  LXZXT.  fl»> 
904.  ^ 

1026.  Rul&eet nnden  eines  Qreisea  am  nahea 
Grabe,deni  NachdeukenUberdie  Unsterblicb- 
keit der  menschliclien  Seele  gewidmet.  Han- 
nover, 1814,  8*.  pp.  63. 

"  PrMcnuthe  fCMml  argnueaU  la  a  pepalar  way." 
— A^acA. 

1027.  Fokker,  Joh.  Pleter.  Rederoerfng.  ten 
betooge  dat  de  nuttigheid  van  de  onstei  feiyk- 
heid  der  xiele  sich  niet  slechts  t>epaalt  tot  de 
zedekunde.    Mlddelburg,  181ft,  8>.  Jl.  CM. 

1027*.  GrUvell,  Max.  Otrl  Friedr.  Wilh.  Der 
Mensch.    1815.    See  No.  3G34. 

1028.  K^ratrj,  Auguste  Ililarion  de.  D«i 
I'existeuce  de  Dieu  et  de  rimmortalitA  de 
rime.    Paris,  181ft,  12>.  pp.  xxiT.,  200.    B. 

1029.  I««ng,  Philippe,  the  Abbi.  De  rimmor- 
talite  de  I'ame,  ode.    Paris,  18141,  8*.  pp.  8. 

1020*.  Seldlltx,  Carl  Sigismuud  -ron.  Llclit- 
punkte  der  Lel>ensnMclite,  oder  der  Friede 
moiner  Vomunfl  mit  sich  selbet  (iber  die 
Ilerkunft  nud  Bestimmung  des  Menacben. 
Brenlau,  1816,  8*.  li  th. 

1030.  RIeliniann,  Joh.  GemelnfiMsliche  Dar- 
stelluug  und  M'iirdigung  aller  gehaltreichen 
Beweisarteii  (UrGtitt  und  fiir  die  Uni^terblich- 
keit  der  Beele.  Stuttgart  und  Tubingen, 
1817, 8*.  pp.  146. 

1031.  Oroofly  Friedr.  Betrachtungen  liber 
moraiische  Freiheit,  UnsterblichReit  der 
Socle  uiid  Gott.  MiU  einer  Vorrede  ron  C. 
A.  Eschenmayer.    Tlibingen,  1818,  8».  pp.  312L 

1032.  [Kaat,  Joseph].  Ernster  Blick  in  das 
kunftige  Leben,  oder  daa  Reich  der  Geieter. 
Wiirzburg,  1818,  8*.  pp.  206. 

1003.  [Poletlka,  Michael  dej.  Essala  phi- 
losopliiques  sur  riiouime,  ses  principanx  rap- 
ports et  sa  destine  . . .  suivis  d'obsenrationa 
sur  le  beau.  Public  par  L.  H.  de  Jacoli, 
d'apris  les  manuscrits  confix  par  I'antcur. 
2  pt.  Halle,  1818,  8*.  pp.  xx.,  472.  —  Nout.  «d. 
auginentee,  Petcrsb.  1822,  8*. 
"Pletunio  ideas."— Jtrefteft. 

1034.  Apclewtkerne }  or,  An  Effort  to  at- 
tain futvUectual  Fieedom.  In  Four  Part*. 
I.  On  Religiousand  Moral  Instruction.  ...  III. 
On  Supernatural  Revelation.  IT.  On  a  Future 
State.  . . .  London,  1819.  8o.  pp.  xvi.,  286.  O. 
Part  IV.  conprlMS  pp.  lli-iBk. 

1036.  Bumslde,  Robert.  The  Religion  of 
Mankind,  in  a  Series  of  EamjB,  2  vol.  Lon- 
don, 1819,  8*. 

Vol.  1.,  np.  l-M.  eentsins  ctnys  "On  tke  BcaUlj 
and  the  Nnture  of  the  Future  Slate,"  "  Um  Pai^er 
of  Future  Miterr,"  nnd  "  tbe  AtuinaUencM  of  PaUre 
Felicity." 

1030.  Oott,  Unsterblichkelt.  Wiedersehen.  Ein 
TrUst-  und  AndachtabUchlein  fUr  Gebildete 
aus  alien  StKndcn.  3*  A.  Quedlinburg.  (....) 
1819,  8*.— 4*  vermehrte  A.,  1826,  8*.  1  th. 

lOiXI.  I«eliin«]&B,  Joh.  Friedr.  Freimttthige 
Gedanken  ubcr  ein  Leben  nach  desi  Tode. 
Tilsit,  1819,  8*.  4yr. 

1088.  'Wrlskt,  Richard.  Estay  on  a  Fntve 
Life.    Liverpool,  18i9»l>. 
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mas.  Tb^BASom,  ThoDiH.  The  Immortality 
of  the  8uul,  and  other  Poema.  GUuguw,  IMtf, 

lOM.  Brown,  Thomu,  M.D.  Of  the  Immor- 
tality uf  tiie  8iral.  (In  his  Leeturu  on  the 
PkOot.  of  the  Mind,  19th  ed.,  Edlnb.  [let  ed., 
ISM,  U.]  1861,  a*,  IV.  9M-464.)    B. 

1041.  Gody  eeuwigheid,  onstorfelijkheid,  ge- 
dachten  van  Herder,  Jean  Paul,  Jacobi  en 
aodereu.    Leeuwarden,  INSO,  eni.  8*.  Ji.  0.9U. 

1042.  Buhle,  Juh.  Gottlieb.  Ueber  Ursprung 
uud  LeboD  dee  McniichengeschlechtH  and 
da«  kiinftige  Looa  nnch  dero  Tode.  Eine 
freie,  natarwiuenschaftliche  Ansicht.  Braun- 
■cbweig,  18*21,  8*.  pp.  150. 

1043.  Frledrlcli,  Theudor  Ileinr.  PbaUlna, 
Oder  Leben,  Tud  ond  Aufemtehung.  £in 
Venuch,  den  Glnubeu  an  die  Uneterbliclikeit 
der  Seele  ...  sn  erwKmien  und  xu  beleben. 
Mit  einem  biograpliiitchon  Vorwort  heran«- 
gegeben  von  K.  G.  PrKtcel.  Altona,  1891,  8«. 
pp.  188. 

1044.  Imnnortalltji  a  Poem.  To  which  In 
added.  The  Pa«tor:  a  Poem.  London,  1821, 
8*.  pp.  80. 

1046.  'Wjrttenbacliy  Daniel,  the  hunger. 
Oratlo  de  Immortalltate  Animi.  {Oputcula. 
Lagd.  Bat.  1821,  8*.  Vol.  II.) 

1046.  Barralller,  Honur«  No81  Francis  Do- 
minique. De  IMnimortalit^  de  I'Ame.  Ouvni|;e 
puethume  ...    .    Marseille,  1822,  8*.  (4^  ah.) 

1047.  Bromrne,  Isaac  Hawkins,  the  younger. 
Essays  ...  in  Metaphysics,  Murals  and  Ue- 
ligion;  accompanieii  by  References  to  Pas- 
sages in  Numerous  Authors,  illustrative  of 
the  same.  . . .    London,  1822,  8«.  pp.  viii.,  615. 

KMmyt  ZXIIf.  and  XXIV.  (up.  bil-USt)  reUte  to 
Iks  IiuuuilierUilUj  mod  lumortalltj  of  tta«  8onl. 

1048.  Oedanken  Uber  die  Fortdnuer  des 
Menschen  nach  dem  Tode.  Eine  nachgelas- 
sene  Handschrift  von  einem  Freunde  der 
Wahrheit.  Mit  einem  Vorbericht,  Anmer- 
kangen  und  einem   Nachtrag  . . .  hernuNge- 

Kben  von  Fr.  G.  F.  8chiMger.    Nordhausen, 
22,[18237J8*.  pp.67.  %gr. 

1048.  Gk»attlere,  Henri  Auguste.  LMmmor- 
talit6  de  I'Anie,  p<i«inie  d6di4  k  Tombre  de  Ca- 
mille.  Lille,  1822,  h*.  pp.  12.  — 4*  4d.,  ibid. 
(18*26,  38,)  1857,  8».  pp.  16. 

1060.  Hints  to  Medical  Students  upon  the 
Subject  uf  a  Future  Life:  extracted  from  ... 
[Butler's  Analogy,]  with  c«>rresponding  No- 
tices from  other  Publications  . . .  and  with  a 
PreCAce  by  the  Editor.  . . .  York,  182S,  8».  pp. 
xxxii.,  51.     G. 

1061.  IVyttenlmeli,  Job.  Hugo.  Urania, 
Oder  die  Natur  in  ihrnr  hOhem  Bedeutung. 
Ein  KeitenHti'ick  Kur  Anthologie:  Tod  und  Zu- 
knnft.  . . .  Leipzig,  182S,  8».  —  >  A.,  18*26,  8*. 
1  th.  16  gr. 

Bee  No.  9M. 
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Kiel,  1829,  8>.  pp:  zrf., 


1062.  "Wcliren,  or  'Webna,  Job.  Oottfkried 
Ton*  TaMcheiibuch  fUr  Freuwie  der  Wahr- 
heit,  auf  das  Jahr  18*25.  Deweise  aus  der 
Vernnnftreligion  (iber  das  Daseyn  Gottes  und 
die  UuHterbllchkeit  der  Seele.  ErfUrt,  [1824,1 
1>.  1*2  ^r. 

1063.  AmIUet  de  8a|rr*«»  P-  Hipp-  En»l 
snr  les  prenvi'S  dir«ctes  et  rigonreusiM  de 
rimuiurtalite  de  I'Ame  et  de  la  cr^ition.  Paris, 
182A,  8*.  (4i  sh.) 

1054.  Antenrlctlft,  Job.  Heinr.  Fenl.  von. 
Ueber  den  Menscb(>n  und  st*in«t  Iloffnung  einer 
Fortdauer,  vuni  StanHpunkte  iIhs  Naturfor- 
■chers  aus.  Mit  Anhang.  TUbingeii,  1826, 
»•.  pp.  121. 

1066.  Cnntseny  Cuut.    Die  Untterblichkeit. 


Bin  Yermch  ... 
48. 

'•  BcbelllDclMk."— Ar«<«dk. 

1066.  I«ang«  Philippe,  the  Aihi,  L*homme 
immortel,  epftre.    Paris,  1825,  8*.  pp.  4. 

1067.  Abel,  Jacob  Friedr.  Ton.  AusfUhr- 
liche  Darstellung  des  Grumles  unsers  Glan- 
bensan  Uiisterblichkeit.  Frankfurt  am  Main, 
1820,  8*.  |ip.  147. 

A  DumUh  trsntUtlon,  ropeohsfea.  IfUT,  8>.  —  Thla 
work  pr«*citta  tbe  UUoUtgical  argSDMOt. 

1068.  [Bolxano,  Bernhardl.  Athanasia,oder 
Grilnde  flir  die  UnMterbllchkeit  der  Seele. 
Sulxbach,  1827,  8«.  pp.  336.— 2^  Aufl.,  ibid, 
1838,  8«.  pp.  200. 

1069. Anhang  .. .  en  thai  tend  eine  kritlsche 

Uebersicht  der  Uteratur  uber  UuHterblichkeit 
seit  dem  Jahre  18*27  ...  .  Sulsbach,  18S8, 
8*.  pp.  115. 

1060.  Rabbe,  Job.  Heinr.  Unsterbllchkeit 
und  Wiederselin,  <Ml«r  die  hOhere  Welt  in 
nns  und  (iber  uus.  Ued«n  an  Oebildete. 
Braunschweig,  1827,  8*.  pp.  168. 

1061.  [RIcbter,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich].  Selina 
Oder  UlH:r  die  Unnturblichkeit.  Yon  Jean 
Paul.  '2  Theile.  Stuttgart  und  Tubingen, 
1827,  S*.  pp.  xiv.,  186,  iv.,  -240. 

1062.  Allln,  Thomas.  Discourses  on  the  Im- 
materiality and  Imnidrtality  of  the  Soul; 
the  Character  and  Fully  of  Modern  Atheism ; 
and  the  Necessitv  of  a  Divine  Revelation.  2d 
Ed.,  with  Additions.  London,  (1828,)  1840, 8*. 
b*.  6d.,  and  l'>,  as.  6rf. 

106>.  Bronftfleld,  Thos.  Ross.  Evidences  of 
Immortality;  a  St.Tmon  on  Ecclos.  xii.  7,  with 
Notes  ...    .    London,  1828, 8».    BL. 

1063.  Kessler,  Heinr.  Das  Unsterbliche  und 
die  sittlicbe  Freiheit.  PbiloMotthischo  Unter- 
■uclinng  ...    .    Hcilbronn,  1828,  8*.  {bk  sh.) 

1064.  Relnboldy  Karl  Leonh.  ...  Wahr- 
heiton  uud  Lehren  Uber  Religion,  Qlaulien, 
Wissen.  Unsterbllchkeit.  . . .    llambnrg,  1828, 

»>.  (11  sh.) 

1066.  Bteivart,  Dugald.  The  Philosophy  of 
the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man.  ...  2 
vol.    Boston,  1828. 8*.    //. 

See  Vol.  II.  pp.  I-:i-IW.  -Of  •  Fntur*  State;"  or 
hU  Work*.  eJ.  bj  Sir  W.  Uamlltoa,  VII.  Ifl-XlS.    JET. 

1066.  l¥IIkena,  Alb.  Die  Unhaltbarkeit  der 
Beweise  flir  das  Daseyn  Gottes  und  die  Un- 
sterblichkeit  der  menscblirben  8eeledurch  sle 
sellMt  UberlasNene  Venmufl;  ein  historisch- 
kritischer  Versuch.    MUnster,  1828,  8*.  8  gr. 

1067.  'Wlrfl^man,  George.  An  EsMty  on  Man ; 
or  the  Mortal  Body  and  the  Immortal  Soul 
exemplified.    Londiin,  1828,  8*.  pp.  18<1. 

1068.  Cromble,  Alex.  Natural  Theology;  or 
Essays  on  the  Existence  of  Deity  and  of  Pro- 
vidence, on  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul, 
and  a  Future  State.  ...  2  vol.  London,  18211, 
»•.    H. 

On  ImmaterialUB,  no  Vol.  II.  pp.  S18-454 ;  oa  a 
ftiture  suits,  Aid.  pp.  46fr-6l0. 

1068».  Hope  (Tlic)  of  Tniniortality.  A  Poem 
...    .    E<linburgb,  1829, 8*.    BL. 

1069.  I«*,  C.  A.  GeiUnkon  tll>er  die  Fortdauer 
der  Seele,  oder  mein  Glaubensbekcnntniss, 
von  C.  A.  L.    Ronneburg,  18211,  8*.  4  gr. 

1070.  liriUlsen,  P.  van  der.    Verhande- 

ling  over  de  waardy   der  WftcuMchappen   in 

een  volgend  leven.  ...    BekriNmd  met  den 

goudeu  Eereprfjs  van  bet  ZeeuwKch  genoot 

scliap  der  wetenwIiHpiwn.    2*  dmk.  (Middel- 

burg,  182»,)  TIel.  1S41.  «•.  ./f.  \.m. 

AI«o   In    th»   Kirmr*     Terkmndetingen    van    het 
Mt9Mum.k  ftHOtttckap,  etr.  for  In3.I,  &*  derl.  1'  aiuk. 

1071.  Davis,  Brr.  Willinm.  Tbe  true  Dignity 
of  Uumau  Nature,  or  Man  viewed  in  relation 
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hi  Imnartdltj.    Londoii,  IRM,1».  p|i.  xiIt^ 

I3T.     C— Ncwnl.,  r>*l>nl,  iMd.  18U,  1». 
lini',  D>Tr,  Sir  Humpbrj.  Burl.    ConioU- 


073.  HaanaiHiiMuntt  Enut  jUslpfa.  Tur- 
•uch  cl>»4  B>««i>ai  nir  dl«  Uiulrrblktakelt 

a*.  VbIi»,F.T.  Usatorblkbkelt.  ...   Ulp- 


1073.  BlMclu,  Bernh.  H^iir.  PblloKphlKhe 

Unitrrbliclikritaliihrii.  Oder:  Win  uflmibivt 
■Irh  ihu  culgi'  LcUnt  BriUrt  und  Oulbn, 
liai,  »:fp  »H.,  lis.     F. 
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10TB.  HcbHcI,  Ohi.  Lndw.    Dm 
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ImmorlallljF,  WalociL  Sprldaa,  18U,'|1 


«Tls  Im  Uelits  dH  (pcknlatlTeD  PbllnHsUt. 
..    Bsriln,  ins,  8>.j|ip.  nil.,  K3.    n 

<rtt.,  IW.  pp.  OT-)M  IS.J.  JV'hJIiukto  ta  IH 
AtH.J.  wImi.  Krm   kr    ApHI.  !*>.  Ml.  MT-WT. 
Ibi  JUyn.  <*i*«n<li>iv  (or  IMl.  Rr.  V^mH*' 
A.  OtlBther,  Anl.    TTiobim  ■  ficropvlii. 
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recensirt.    (ThecL  Stud.  u.  Krit^  ISSft,  pp. 

i099.  Bttokers,  Hubert.  Ueber  Carl  Friedrlch 
CHtichel'8  Veraach  einef  Erweise*  der  perstfn- 
lichen  UnsUrblichk  )it  vom  SUndpunkte  der 
Hegel'scben  Lehre  au«.  Nebst  einem  Anhnnffe 
Uber  die  An  wendung  der  Hegel'scben  Methode 
Auf  die  WiMenftchaft  der  Metapbysik.  . . . 
Ilambarg,  18M,  8».  pp.  ri.,  95.    D. 

1100.  Brave,  J.  Sterren  en  berleren.  Jets 
tot  be.ituar  en  trooet  op  den  weg  naar  bet 
graf  Nieawe  uitg.  Amst.  (18M,)  1S42,  8*. 
Jl.  1.50. 

1101.  Bnffttlmaiftn,  G  F.  A.  Die  BcbOnnte 
Ostergabe.  Uuub  kurze  und  dentlicbe  Beweise 
fttr  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  menechlicben 
Seele.  . . .    Leipzig,  18M,  10*.  (5  ab.) 

1102.  [Feehnery  Oust.  Tbeodor].    Da«  BUch- 

lein  Toni  Leben  nach   dem  Tode.    Von  Dr. 

Mlaes.    No.  VI.  ...    Dresden,  18M,  10*.  pp. 

60.    H. 

A  IhitJi  tnuisUtioo,  Oroatnsen,  16S8,  8>. 

1103.  Fc Hour cs»  Robert.  The  Religion  of  tbe 
Uniyer^e :  with  Condolatory  Views  of  a  Future 
State ,  and  Suggestions  on  the  most  Beneficial 
Topics  of  Theological  Instruction.  ...  2d  Ed. 
London,  (.  .)  18Sil,  12>.  pp.  zziil.,  240     H. 

UM.  GH^aehcly  Carl  Friedr.  Die  siebenfiiltige 
Oaterfrai^H.  . . .     Berlin,  ISM,  8*.  (3|  sb.) 

1105.  HUrlln,  Sam.  Unsere  AnsprCcbe  auf 
Fortdauer  niich  dem  Tode  Yor  dom  Forum  des 
gesumlen  Menscbenverstandes.  ...  Stutt- 
gart, I83S,  80.  pp.  76. 

lioa.  Haflfell,  (Job.  Jac.)  Ludw.  DieUnsterb- 
lichkeit,  Oder  die  persOnlicbe  Fortdauer  des 
Henschen  nach  dem  Tode,  aufs  Neue  beleuch- 
tet  ...  .  2", rerbesserte Auilage.  Carlsruhe, 
(1SS6,)  1838,  8*.  pp.  vii.,  163.    F. 

1107.  [Smith,  Elisur  Ooodrich].  Natural  Evi- 
dences of  a  Future  Life.  fA  review  of  Bake- 
well.]  ( Chriit,  Quar.  SpeOaiar  for  Doc.  18M  ; 
VIIL  566-577.)    H. 

1109.  IVolUfkrth,  Job.  Friedr.  Theodor. 
Triumph  des  Olaubens  an  Unsterblicbkeit 
and  Wledersehen  Uber  Jeden  Zweifel.  ...  2* 
...  yermehrte  Aufl.  Rudolstadt,  (ISM,)  1842, 
1>.  pp.  Tiii.,  292. 

1109. Der  Tempel  der  Unsterblicbkeit  oder 

neue  Antbologie  der  wichtigsten  Aussprttcho 
besondcnt  neuerer  Welsen  liber  persOnliche 
Fortdauer  und  Wiederseben.  ...  Blanken* 
bain,  1S37,  S*.  (16  sh.} 

1110.  Conrsidl,  Kaslmir.  Unsterblicbkeit 
und  «wigt»t  Lebon.  —  Versuch  einer  Entwicke- 
Inng  des  Unsterblicbkeit  der  menscblicben 
Seele  ...    .     Mains,  18S7,  8*.  pp.  x.,  156.     />. 

R-v|<!«red  bjr  J    K.  RrdnMDo  in  the  Jakrh.f  wiM. 
mritUt  for  U%j   ltt98.  ooil.  797-«tt.    B 

1111.  Damste,  R.  Oeschiedkundlge  bescbou- 
wing  van  but  geloof  aan  een  leven  na  dit 
leyen.  Bene  yoorlezing.  Oroningen,  18S7, 
8».  Jl.  0.50. 

1112.  Haapt,  Karl  Aug.  Friedr.  Religion  oder 
Oott  Tugend  und  Unsterblicbkeit,  dargestellt 
...  .  :>  Terbesnerte  und  rermebrte  Aufl. 
Leipxig,  (IH37,)  1843,  8*.  pp.  zU.,  258. 

in>.  AInslle,  Robert.  Reasons  for  tbe  Hope 
that  iH  ill  us.  A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  EtI- 
deuces  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  tbe 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Ac.  London,  18S8, 
SSI*. 

1113.  Qartholmess,  Christian  (J.  WilhelmV 
Examon  critique  des  preures  de  Timmortalit^ 
deTAme.    18SS. 

1114.  [Hsiminett,  Oeorge  A.].  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Natural  Evidence  asrainst  a  Future 
State Nflw-York,  IStS,  12>.  pp.  40. 


1115.  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  [Its  natural 
evidences.  1  {Chrittian  Rev.  for  Sept.  18S8; 
IIL  366-379.)    H. 

1116.  Phlloaophw  of  Death  and  the  Future 
Life,    l^iidon,  1888,  32<>.  It.  Gd. 

1117.  Trentonr^lLl,  Bronislaw  Ferd.  De 
Vita  Hominis  Sterna.  Commentatio  Adno> 
tationibusgermanisillustrata  ...  .  Friburgl 
Brlsigavorum,  1888,  S*.  pp.  85. 

1118.  Attbll,  Job.  Peter.  Die  Unsterblicbkeit 
der  ihenscliiicben  Secle  und  ihr  Zustand  Jon- 
seits  des  Orabes.  Eino  Untersuchnng  far  ge> 
bildete  Leser  in  Briefen.  ...  Zurich,  1889, 
8*.  pp.  viii.,  224. 

A   Dutfk  trsnaUtinn.   Devaiiter,  1841,   9*.     Bee 
Frettde.  Wegwtiur,  I.  417-420. 

1119.  Immortallt  jr  i  a  Poem.  In  Six  Books. 
London,  1889,  large  12".  pp.  200.    G. 

1120.  Immortality  (De  1')  de  TAme,  on  qnel- 
quos  autres  reflexions  que  J  ai  lUout^s  k  celles 
que  Je  reproduisis  en  1833,  sur  le  m£me  si\jet. 
Paris,  18ft9,  8«.  pp.  20. 

1121.  Ifttrnberifcr,  Jos.  Chr.  Emil.  Still- 
Leben,  oder  (.l>ur  die  Unsterblicbkeit  der 
Seele.  Briefe  an  eine  Freundin.  Kempten, 
1889, 12».  pp.  271.— 2»  Aufl.,  ibid.  1842. 

8e«  Freud*.  WegwtUer,  1. 414,  415. 

1122.  ZamortI  Hercules,  des  ungarischen 
Edeimanns,  Theosebische  Muthmassungcn 
Uber  Oottheit,  Oeisterwirkung,  Menschheit, 
Unsterblicbkeit  und  VQrsebung.  VerOffcnt- 
llcht  durch  M.  v.  Schoeler.  Berlin,  1889,  8*. 
(13i  sh.) 

1123.  Crabbe,  Oeorge,  Vicar  of  Brtdjldd. 
(Son  of  the  Poet.)  An  Outline  of  a  System 
of  Natural  Theology  ...  .  London,  1840, 8«. 
pp.  XTi.,  448.    BA. 

Ttn  II.  pp.  S3&-448,  "  Proof  of  a  Future  Sutt." 

1124.  GrooSf   Friedr.    Meine  Lehre  von  der 

Ssrstfniiclien    Fortdauer    des    menscblicben 
eistcs  nach  dem  Tode.     Neu  bearbeitet.  ... 
a>  Aufl.    Mannheim,  (1840,)  1841, 10>.  pp.  51. 

1125. Der  Zwiefhche,  der  Kussere  und  der 

Innere  Mensch. — Als  xweiter  Theil  der  Schrifl : 
**  Heine  Lehre  von  der  persdnlicben  Fortdauer 
...    ."    Mannheim,  1846, 12>.  pp.  52. 

1126. Das  Dasein  Oottes.    Seitenstlick  su 

dem  Schriften :  '*  Meine  Lehre  von  der  persUn- 
lichen  Fortdauer  ...  .*'  Mannheim,  1841, 
1G>  pp.  56. 

1127.  Kemdttrfer,  Ileinr.  Aug.  Athanasia. 
oder  Beweisgrtinde  Uber  Dasein  Oottes  una 
Unsterblicbkeit  der  menscblicben  Seele.  Qued- 
linburg,  1840, 12*.  pp.  121. 

1128.  Klencktt,  Herm.  Der  Sterbende  und 
seine  Zukunft.  Blicke  in  die  letxte  Erden- 
stunde  und  das  Jenseits  des  Menschen.  Phy- 
slologische  Oabe  an  freidenkende  Oebildete 
. .      .    Leipzig,  1840, 16<>.  pp.  vi.,  106.    F. 

1129.  Tramblet,  Oodefroi.  Reflexions  phi- 
loeophiques  et  morales  sur  le  rapport  de 
I'homme  avec  la  dirinite,  sur  Tamiti^,  sur 
I'immortalit^  de  TAme.  ...  Paris,  1840,  18*. 
(1  sh.) 

1130.  Becker,  F.  Nouvelles  preuves  phy- 
siques et  morales  de  I'existence  de  Dieu  et  de 
rimmortalite   de    TAme.     Paris,    1841,   32>. 

m  sh.) 

1131.  Cbannlnff,  William  Ellery,  D.D.  Im- 
mortality. [Sermon  on  2  Tim.  i.  10.]  {Work», 
Boston,  1841,  la*,  IV.  169-182.)    U. 

1132. Ueber trnsterblichkcit.  ...    Ansdem 

Englischen  tlbersetxt  und  mit  einem  Vor- 
worte  von  Dr.  Sch ticking  zu  Bremen.  Bremen, 
1844.  8*.  pp.  24. 

1133.  Cb4tel,  Ferd.  Francis,  the  Abbi.  Dis- 
conrs  sur  Timmortalit^.  Mars  1841.  Paris, 
1841,  8*.  (1  sh.) 
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1134.  VlHihcr,  Cui  phlllM.    TnwKh  tintr 

rni.terlilkbk»ll.  {Yttbu-t  ZHUehr.f.FhilM^ 
IMO.  VI.I-W;  IM1,V11.  W-7B.)    H- 
113&.  Hanchton,  Rrr.a.D.    On  »h  In  Iht 


■.  pp.  vii_  SM 


Il».  Jtaay, ,  Dttlloffunngd'aChriilen 

liber  UcD  urikbem,  odvr  BamjuLunffdertitFte*. 


IIU.  AIhIk^  U 


a  Kd.,  nilKd  ud  enlirgnl.  wll 
(lS«,)IM7,S«.pp.  It,  10.    BA,"l 


1131.   MIcIUlM,    Cvl    Ludw,     VorlHongHi  I 
Uber  di«  IVnIhillihlifll  Ouim  luid  ll>»l«b-  ! 

kcll  du  OeUIo.'...     Berlln.lMl,  ».  (Xi  '. 


Oiw.  Dr.     Berlin.  IMI.S-.  pp.  il.,lW   T-     *■■ 

XOf  Prcnvca  d-un  auln  monde,  tnnMrt 
•nr  1>  nitur',  I*  phllnnpliif.  I'hblolrs  et  k 
leliciun.     P»ri..  1*41.  lO.  <S»li.) 


VnntcTlillcbkcll  and  Jfrneiti,  oiler  grt^^ 

Rutlrnbnrg,  ItU,  1(P.  iH  •!■.) 

*^,  ""Strh  IHi^  vni!«-7T,)    K 
Ibl.  M  art  IncKB,  June*.    lBiinort«]UT. 


''■    '    o'  I 'h"  rVa^JS"' 

r„M^ill.'u."    '"  j      InM.     Berlin,  lUI,  B>.  i 

lUt.  ttniBBa,  IMTid  Frledr.     Die  cfarlilllchn     IIU.  SamiBtcr,  A.     Di 

*n,  1M»-1I» '^  «.  fci--Pi--i    nri        boclrr  t-ir  Nut,  IMI-  X 

ir,jiftjju     iiM.  IViliiruid.  J^. 


aiiiiiiwii>i«ii 

UnEen,  U 


nnd  Fitindeo.    Atuo- 
llw   daa   SrelflD-Ubrn 

lie  tnitfrbUchkeit  aii- 
llcL  IwLimchbit . . .   . 


II  gclMlittr  Belts  ...  >li  KhiecbtUn 


(IM3,  6^1  IKal,  1».  pp.  23S. 
.1U1.  Bnok.Cfa.  Rtai'ilnnanirU Dapmllqne 


.    ColoiilM.  IHl,  8*.  l8  ih.) 


1M2.  PlBM, 
11  iS.   G*l» 

der   tliliiMophis.  ...     ^  Aull&Re.    (K 

na,)  cmkI,  ism,  b-.  pp.  tlu..  sso. 

tli4.  Joiiu,  S.  F.    Die  Keel*  1.1  unit 


UcberfilhninK.  ...  Drel  TbHIa iilt  Kni^rn 
■•.bsdcHlend  Tcrmebrte  AnfluT.  Klrl,  (lul 
ed,  1*11,1  IMO.  ».  pp.  3ln  +.    >: 

lu  DaliJI.  Kl<*nk>vii,  IW1,  ••:  aiilM  Op].,  im 

tl4G.  Plitrl,  CDniUotln  da,  Ikr  AIM.    Ik 

]'«iNl.-nco  de   Diru   ot   ii   Hmmorliitil*   d> 

I'inie.  d'oprii  Irs  trltnrrm  nhvalnu™  el  ma 

rxtp..    Nonvdle  «d.  Pnjii,  IMl,  S-.  (1S|  ill.) 


te"ni!'tM4,k  (^>ta.J 
'.  AalHrli  Mului. 


AbbL    TnUi  4> 

m^if-  pp.  IM. 

_^, ^ Mich.)     EntKuit 

Berablgaii^  Im  Tode 


list).  Fecht,  Clir.  L.    teber  die  rortdiner 

[HucnindenkendelUnaer   ...     .     Fnllnui 
tDi  Brelwiu.  IM4,  «•■  pp.  tI,  161 
lieo.  I>e  BHid  d«  ITb«*.  C.  r.  J.   Hiin^ 

OeiilH,  mgrCndel  nr  KrAbrsngnilH  der 
lllmniele-iindEKllIllDde...    .    BR*laH,IHi 
*.  pp.  I.,  ts. 
1IB1.  PB*t,Tniiiiu>UK<llai.  ErUenceftm 


Keil   uiU   (Otlriidenide  Kledei 
pul-en  nlwhuii'iE  In  lhr«  Vv 


ues 
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•etnor  vpXtorn  Verniinftbeweite  fUr — die  Un- 
Bterblichkeit.    Stuttgart,  IM^  b*.  (4  »h.) 

1163.  Hamlanl  della  Roverct  Terenxin, 
Cbunt.  Mnriu  Fajpiuu  uvvero  della  Imniorta- 
liU^  dialogo.    Parifci,  I84ft,  8«.  pp.  92. 

Alio,  with  the  aulMtitntloB  of  "nnina"  for  "Im- 
moruliti"  In  tti'>  title.  Ui  hU  MafofJM  di  tcienza 
frtma.  I.  95^-630.  Pariel.  ISM.  V.  (JV.)  For  •  eiiii- 
elan  of  IfiunUaia  a  priori  anniiuenti  for  thedoctrins 
or  IntmnrUlitjr,  tuet  l>ebi  It.  HM.  det  doctriiUB  pkOo*. 
d^na I  ItaOe  eontemporatna,  P«rla.  l(-fi».  18",  pp.  IGO- 
I6«.  iD.)  Dcbrit  Digblj  pratwa  the  Rtjle  or  Maini- 
aai'n  Dialogue*,  thinking  them  not  uoworthy  <rfeoiii- 
paiitOD  with  thoM  of  Plato. 

1161.  [Bneklnc^liainy  Edgar].  Arffitmcntt 
fijr  Immortality.  [Christian  Exam,  ror  May, 
IMtt;  XL.(U»-3G3.)    H. 

11A5.  Cnrtmann,  Wilh.  J.  O.  Die  RMthsel 
deH  LebeiM,  eiii  Vernncli.  I.  Jenselts.  Darm- 
stadt, IM6,  S*.  (Ill  Bh.) 

1165b.  Deryaax,  Antolne.  Reflexion*  sur 
rorgaiiisation  ve>;etale  «t  animale,  la  trans* 
formation  des  mati^ren,  l*immortalit6  de  TAmc, 
etc.  Avec  2  planchen.  Vienne,  IN40»  8*.  pp. 
M. 

1166.  Defray  Thomas.  Letterti  on  the  Pliilo- 
sophiatl  Kvldencesof  a  Future  Life.  London, 
IMn,  12».  pp.  69. 

PraiaeJ  ta  the  BriUak  Qimt.  Jkv.  T.  STS. 

1167.  Mlc^noty  Timotbev, the  Ahhi.  L'homme, 
vice,  vertu,  iniuiortitllt6,  on,  Si  TAme  huniaine 
n'ertt  pas  imuiortdle,  la  vertu  n'est  qu'uno 
chim^re.  . . .     LvrtMix,  18411,  8*.  7/r. 

1168.  Parker*  Tlieodore.  A  Sermon  of  Im- 
mortal Life:  prenrhed  ...  Sept.  20th,  1846 
...  .  BoHton,  ]K4A»8«.  pp.  32.  ^.— 4tb  ed., 
<M(I.  1856, 12*.    B. 

1169.  Robinson,  Phinchas.  Immortality,  a 
Puem,  in  ten  Canton.  New  York,  1K4A,  12". 
pp.  411. 

Praited  In  the  Ntm  Mngltmdtr  Ibr  Julj,  1847 ;  Y. 
47a. 

1170.  BtclnhlLnacr,W.  Unnterbllchkeit  Im 
fiuiide  eiiier  li^litRerechten  Welt-  und  Gottet*- 
anschauung,  begrundet  im  materlelleu  Wescn 
der  Natur.  . . .    Berlin,  IMH,  8*.  (10  ah.)  16 yr. 

1171.  Vhllch,  Leberecht.  DaakilnftigeLeben 
far  Zweifler.  Onterpredlgten  1846.  . . .  Mag- 
deburg, IMO,  8«>.  pp.  28. 

1172.  Bonchltt^y  Louis  FIrmfn  HervA.  De 
la  pemifftance  du  la  personnalit^  apr^s  la 
mort.  [First  monioir.l  (AUmniresdePAead. 
B09.  da  Sri.  My.  H  I\>1.  de  Flnttitut  de 
France.  Skirants  Ltrangert^  |M7.  4",  II.  621- 
687.)    H. 

For  the  aeoond  and  third  aitiuolra,  whieb  are  bii- 
lorical.  Me  Kos.  5«0,  fi<0». 

1173.  Fenerbach*  Lndwig.  Gedanken  Uber 
Tod  und  Unsterblichkeit.  Leipxig,  IM7,  b". 
pp.  vii.,  408.  (Bd.  III.  of  his  i^mmtliche 
Werke.)    H. 

Containing  bla  " Tode«gedaakeB."  ItSO;  "Bcim 
▼erae   naf   d«a    Tod,"    IK*;    "SatrriM 
ache  DUUchen,"  1830 :  *•  D«r  ftchrtn«lcller  und  dcr 


Tod,"  \K«\  "Satrrlseh  thcologi. 
Ku,  ^r.-uwu^.., '  1830 :  *•  D«r  ftchrtn«lcller  und  dcr 
MvDJKb,"  ISM:  and  ••  Die  t'astcrbllohkeitArrage  Torn 
SMndpaokt  der  Aathmpolofle,'*  ISM.  Fcuerbaoh 
daalee  the  doctrine  of  IniBHNtalttj. 

1174.  [Franck,  Adolphej.  Art.  TmmtnrtaliU 
la  the  tHctionnaire  des  9eteneesphi(n$opfiique*, 
III.  223-232,  Paris,  1SI7,  8*.    H. 

See  alw  tb«  arUcles  ilsM  mad  BpirtivtUnu. 

1175.  IVlrth,  Jul.  Ulrirh.  Die  Lchre  von 
dcr  Unsterblichkeit  des  Menschen  nach  llircn 
letxtcQ    Prlncipien    dialektisch    entwickelt. 

gichte's  Zeitschr.  f.  PhiUu.,  1H4T,  XVII.  38- 
;  X>'III.  17-46,  20^233.)    H, 

1176.  Lalbl^t  Charles  GniUaume  £douard. 
Critique  de  la  doctrine  do  Kant  sur  Timmor- 
talitd  de  rime.  Tbise  ...  .  Strasbourg, 
IMS,  8".  OHh.) 

1177.  F«ar«OB,  llanr/  B.    A  DitooiirM  on 


the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  delivered  ... 
April  31),  1848.     Boston,  1M8,  8".  pp.  31.    H. 

1178.  Fhjraloloifjr  (The)  of  Immortality. 
London,  IHiJi,  24".  pp.  74. 

1179.  Straek,  Imm.  Unsterblichkeit  und 
Wiedersehcn.  In  Briefen  an  elnen  um  seine 
Geliebte  traucrnden  Fretind;  ziir  Beruhigung 
fUr  solclie,  die  an  Qribern  wvinen.  Alten- 
burg,  IMS,  8".  pp.  136. 

1180.  Cliacc,  Geo.  I.  Of  the  Natural  Prooft 
of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  (Biblioth, 
Sacra  for  Feb.  1M9;  VI.  48-76.)    H. 

1181.  Droaabacb,  Max.  Wiedergebnrt,  oder : 
Die  Liisuiig  dcr  Unstcrbliclikeitsfrage  auf 
empirischem  Wege  nach  den  bvkannten  Natur- 
gesctxen.    01m utx,  1849,  S".  pp.  vii.,  66. 

1182.  Gnmpoacb,  Viktor  Philipp.  Die  Seele 
und  ihre  Zukunft.  Untcrauchungen  Ubordie 
Unsterbliphkcitslehre.  St.  Gallen,  1849,  8*. 
pp.  174  +.    F. 

1183.  Kerndftrfer,  Ileinrich  August,  and 

IBergk,  J  oh.  Atlam].  Athanasia,  odor  das 
tuch  vom  Wicdcritehen,  Dikiein  Gottes,  und 
Unsterblichkeit  der  meiischlichen  Seele.  Von 
Dr.  H.  Kemdtfrfer  und  Dr.  Ileinichen  [J.  A. 
Bergkj.  2*  Aull.  Qnedlinburg,  1849,  8^.  pp. 
iv.,  130. 

SeeNos.  11X7  and  864$. 

1184.  Nenrman,  Francis  William.  The  Soul, 
its  Sorrows  and  Its  Aspirations;  an  Essay 
towards  the  Natural  History  of  the  Soul,  as 
the  True  Basis  of  Theology.  ...  6th  Ed. 
London,  (1st  ed.,  1849,)  1868, 12".  pp.  xii.,  162. 
Ji. 

Cb.  TI.,  pp.  18&-147,  treau  of  "  Hopea  coneeming 
Future  Llfe.'*^ 

1186.  Casaela,  Walter  R.  Eidolon;  or.  The 
Course  of  a  Soul ;  and  other  Poems.  London, 
1850,  sni.  8*.  pp.  252. 

1186.  Jones,   Warren   O.,   and   Turner, 

Joseph.  Is  Man  Immortal?  Report  of  a 
Discussion  held  in  ...  South  Glastenbury, 
Conn..  . . .  January  30  and  31, 1860.  . . .  Uart- 
ford,  1850,  8*.  pp.  72. 

1186*.  Kennedjr,  Edward  Shirley.  Thoughts 
on  Being;  suggested  by  Meditations  upon  the 
Inflnite,  the  Immaterial,  and  the  Eternal. 
London,  1K50, 8*.  pp.  xv.,  :)01.    B. 

1187.  Seldcl,  (Traugotn  Lelntrecht.  Das  Leben 
des  Geistes  nach  deni  Todo  des  KOrpers.    Aus 
der  Natur  des  Geistes   selbst   erwlesen. 
Dresden  [ISftOfJ  8".  pp.20.    F. 

1188.  

ao.   F. 


Fortsetxung.    Teplitz,  [1852,]  »•.  pp. 


1180.  IVelfi^elt,  Geo.  Die  falsche  und  die 
wahro  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele,  erlAutert  la 
sechs  Predigten.    Uambnrg,  1850,  8".  pp.  96. 

1190.  Feehner,Gust.Tlieoilor.  Zend-Avesta 
Oder  die  Dingo  des  Illmniels  und  des  Jenselts. 
Vom  Standpunkt  der  Naturbetrachtung.  3 
Bde.     I^ipxig,  1851,  8*. 

See  I^ifM.  Mepvt.,  IBM,  XXXYII.  83-8S.    B. 

1190».  Golmot,  Francois  (IMcrre  Gnillaume). 
Meditations  et  etudes  morales  ...  .  Paris, 
1851,  8*.  —3"  ed.,  ibitl.  iSoS. 

Contalna  an  eaiay  ou  the  Imuortalllj  of  the  ■ool. 

1191.  Hammond,  JabezD.  On  the  Evidence, 
indeptmdcut  of  Written  Revelali<in,  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Au  Address  de- 
livered . . .  February  28, 1860.  Albany,  1851, 
8".  pp.  23.    H. 

1192.  LIfb  and  Immortality.  (WettmintUr 
Brr.  for  Oct.  1851 ;  LVI.  168-228*.)    H. 

1193.  Rndolph,  II.  G.  Von  der  sogenaiinteti 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.  . . .  Breslau,  1851, 
1>.  pp.  vi.,  50. 

1194.  IVIdenmann,  Gust.  Gedanken  Uber 
die  Uusterblicbkeit  als  Wlederholnng  dee  Xr- 
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den1eb«ni.    [Priz«  Essay.]    Wien,  1951,  12*. 
pp.  xli.,  06. 
1105.  Dodsy  John  Rovee.  ImmortalitT  Trinm- 

fhnnt.    The  Exiiitence  of  a  Qod  and  Unman 
niuiortalit)-  phUotKtphically  conBidurtxl,  and 
the  Truth  tif  Divine  Kevelation  Bubstantiated. 
New  Y<irk.  1H53, 12>.  pp.  21«. 
1196.  Immorlwlltjr.  (Church  <^Eng.Quar. 
i?i?v.  for  July,  lS5*i.) 

1107.  Jones,  Charles  William.  A  Poetical 
K«Miy  on  the  Ininiortalitv  of  the  Soul  ... 
[with]  other  Poems.  London,  IMS,  18*.  pp. 
72, 

1108.  Mejrer,  Joseph.  Das  grouse  ConTersa- 
tionii-Lexicun  for  die  gebildeten  StXnde.  Art. 
UntUrblichheit.  (2>  Abth.  XIII.  210-223; 
Uildbnrgliauscn,  IMS,  8*.)    B. 

1100.  Nyblcms,  Axel.  De  Immortalltate 
Aninii  AphoriHnii.  Praes.  Axel  Nyblspus  ...; 
renp.  A.  0.  O.  Berglund  f  et j  U.  A.  K.  J.  Blarcks 
von  M'UrtcmlH5rg.    Upsaliie,  IMS,  8*.  pp.  10. 

1200.  RIttcr,  Ileinr.  Unsterbllchkett.  Lelp- 
rlg,  1M2,  8".  pp.  70. 

1201.  Unsterbllchkelt  (Die)  des  Geistes 
und  (iiM  WicMlersehen. —  Eiue  Predigt  gebalten 
am  22.  Augnnt  in  dor  Kirche  xu  Pft>rta  bei 
KtiHcn.  . . .    Berlin,  IHftS,  8*.  pp.  40.     F. 

1202.  IVelchard,  C.  Das  Jenseits,  eine  phi- 
loMiphiscli-practische  Betrachtnng  i:i)er  das 
LelK>n  nach  dem  Tode.  . . .  Alsfeld,  IMS,  8». 
pp.  vii.,  88. 

1203.  Drossbach,  Max.  Die  IndividnoIIe 
Unotfrbltrhlieit  vum  niunadiNtiMch  metaphy* 
si^hen  Standpuncte  aus  betrachtet.  OlniUtz, 
IMS,  8*.  pp.  68. 

1204.  Flchte,  Job.  Gottlieb.  Idcen  Uber  Gott 
und  UnifterliHrhkeit,  als  Nachtrag  su  seinen 
"  Saninitlichc  n  Werkcn."  {ZrUtchriflf.  Phil. 
u.  pU  Hot.  Kritik,  IMS,  XXIII.  204>±2a.)    H. 

1205.  Hesse,  W.  Briofe  Uber  Unsterblichkeit 
und  die  ifilndvr unserer Fortdanvr.  . . .  Leii^ 
zig,  IMS,  M.  pp-  viii.,  223. 

1206.  Iiiidwifi;,  Ileinr.  Die  Unnterbllchkeit 
odfr :  kin  Uiick  anf  die  Verbindung  des  Men- 
schen  niit  dor  Krde  nnd  mit  der  Oottheit. 
...  [Poems. J  Ilannovcr,  IMS,  16*.  pp.  ili., 
152. 

1207.  Keratrjr,  Augnste  Hilarion  de.  De 
I'&me  huuiaine  et  de  la  vie  future.  Lxtrait 
de  la  Hfruf  aintemporaine.  Livraison  dn  15 
d^cembre.     Paris,  IMS,  8*.  (2  sh.) 

12[)8.  Schalm,  Arn.  Theod.  Die  Unsterblich- 
keit df  8  MtMiNchen  ini  Lichte  des  Dunkens  und 
doH  roiigitiHon  llowuKstsoyns.  Mit  Rixknicht 
auf  don  heutigen  Stand  dor  Naturforxrhung 
und  auf  antichriHtliclie  Strcliungon  des  Zoit- 
alters.  2*  ganz  umgearliettete  ...  Aufl. 
Stralsund,  ^IMS,)  1858, 8>.  pp.  vi.,  87. 

1200.  Snnderhoir,  Mart  Aug.  Die  lloffimng 
der  UiMtorblichkeit  vom  Standpuncte  dor 
Nutur  betrachtet  ...  .  Mordhausen,  IMS, 
8*.  pp.  23. 

1210.  Tafel,  Joh.  Frledr.  Im.  Die  Unsterb- 
lichkoit  uud  Wiedoreriuuerungskraft  der 
Socle,  erwiosen  aiis  Schrift,  Veruunft  und 
Krfalirung,  und  boittktigt  durch  Erfuhrunge- 
bolego  nus  don  Schriften  der  griochiKchon  uud 
rUnii>olion  Cla^sikcr  uud  der  ChriHten  auH  den 
folgondon  Jahrhunderten  ...  .  (Besonderer 
Ab«iruck  tuts  der  M'uchenschrift  Dr  die  £r- 
neuorung  dor  Kirche  von  1852  uud  1853.)  Tii- 
bingon.  IMS,  8*.  pp.  180. 

1211.  [Tha)rer,Tl)unias  Baldwin].  Astronomy 
-'  Ininiortalitv.  iL'm'rtrmlUt  Quar.  for  Jan. 
IMS;  X.  1-17.)    H, 

1212.  Vincent,  Geo.  Giles.  An  Inqniry  into 
the  Evideuco  to  bv  found  In  lluman  ^ature 
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of  a  Future  State.    London,  IMS,  §*.  pp.  105. 
G. 
121S.  fBofteVMnif  George  H.}.    Personal  Ides* 
tity  with  reference  to  the  Future  Life.    ( Uiti- 
ver$alut  i^uar.  for  Oct,  ISM;  XI.4UT-418.;  U. 

1214.  SlmpsoA,  A.  Prise  Essay  on  the  Im- 
materiality of  the  Mind  and  the  Immortality 
of  the  Sonl.  Northampton  (Eng.X  18M,  8> 
pp.23, 

1215.  MrwLgmmVf  A.  E.  Tier  Vortrttge  Cber 
die  Unsterbllchkeitafraee.  Stettin,  1M4,  8>. 
pp.  57. 

1216.  Borellwe,  Joh.  Jak.  MennMcam  Na- 
turlif  1  dess  l-lirhillaiide  till  det  andliga  Uftet. 
Popularfilosoflskt  FOrsttk.  Stockholm,  ISM, 
8*.  pp.  52. 

1217.  DroeslMclt,  Max.  Das  Wesen  der 
Naturdinge  und  die  Katorgesetxe  der  Indi- 
viduellen  Unsterblichkeit.  ObuLta,  ISM,  8^ 
pp.32. 

1218.  F.,  S.  ▼•  PMhiix  Oder  Rapport  der  8c«len 
zwischen  dem  Dieasoit  nnd  dem  Jenseit.  Be- 
leuchtet  durch  S.  v.  F.  Berlin,  ISM,  8*.  pp. 
ili.,  75. 

1210.  BIIIIler,Jnlhis.  UneterblichkeitsgUnbe 
und  AuferstehungshoflTMnng.  Kin  Tortrag 
...    .    Halle,  ISM,  le*.  pp.  S5.    D. 

1220.  RIehter,  Frietlr.  Vortrlge  fiber  die 
pcrsOnliche  Fortdaner,  inr  Vermittehmg 
zwischen  natunrissensebaftUclier  nnd  theo- 
logisclicr  Welt-Anschannng.  2>,  mit  rielen 
populairen  ErUutertingeu  nnd  QneUen^nga- 
ben  vermehrto  Aufl.  Hamburg,  (...)  ISlft, 
12>.  pp.  xii.,  348.    F. 

1221.  Slawlaclte  Philosophie.  enthaltend  die 
GrundxUge  aller  Natur-  und  Moral wissen- 
schaflen  nebst  eineni  Anhaiig  Uber  die  Wil- 
leniifroilieit  und  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele. 
Prag,  IMS,  8*.  pp.  xii.,  564. 

1222.  Gttscltel,  Carl  Friedr.  Der  Mensrh  nach 
Loib,  S«ele  nnd  Geist  diesMits  «nd  Jenseits. 
. . .    Leipsig,  IMS,  8*.  pii.  xii.,  116  + .    O. 

1223.  Polak,  M.  S.  Die .  rnsterblkhkelts> 
frage,  veniiittelst  einer  ncnen  ivtiilosophiselten 
Grundlehre,  nnd  iMch  Torhcrgegangciier  Wi- 
derlogung  der  GrUnde  aller  niateriaiistisehen 
Schulen  beantwortet  ...  .  Mit  <dnem  Ver- 
wort  vun  Dr.  Lentbecher.  Amsterdaai^  1SM^~ 
8».  pp.  X.,  252. 

1224.  Relnbeok,  Emil.  Wirsind  UHsterfaUckl 
Unumstiissliche  Beweise  C'.r  die  Fortdaner  des 
Menschen  uach  dem  Tude  und lUr eiu Mrled«r> 
sehen  der  vurausgegangenen  Lielien  im  Jen- 
seits.  ...  2*  Aufll.  Leipzig,  (ISM,)  IMl,  S^. 
pp.  iv.,  148. 

1225.  Seldel,  (Traogott)  Leberecht.  Das  a«f 
natOrllclieni,  nichtniystlscfaem  Wage  erschlos- 
sene  Jenseits  ...  .  Teplita,  1S9#,  8*.  pp.  iV., 
172. 

1225.  Simon,  or  Slinon-Bula««,  Jnlea 
La  religion  natnrelle.  3*  4d.  Paria,  (Ut  ed., 
IMS,)  1'  57, 18*.  pp.  xxxl ,  410.    H. 

Part  III.  of  the  werk,  p|».  «S&-8lt.  treats  •TtanM^ 
talitj.  An  AiflM  trsMlatioe.  LoMlsa.  ISBT,  tm.  S>. 
D. 

1227.  StMrrs,  George.    Man*s  Destiny.     la- 
mortality:  the  Arginnents  from  Mature  and 
Scripture,  by  Bev.  T.  M.  Pust,  D.D.,  of  lit. 
Louis,  Mo.,  reviewed  ...    .    New-York,  IMS^  - 
12*.  pp.  155.    r. 

Bee  Xo.  1161. 

1228.  BrIeA    Uber   die   UnsterUicbktit  der 
Seele,    mit    einem   Anhange   nierkwftrdiger 
TrKume,  Ahnungen  and  f&schelnnngen  ans- 
dem  Nachtgebiete  der  Matnr.  Eriaagen,  18S7, 
8».  pp.  v.,  240.  •  F. 

1229.  Bfihel,  Engl  ▼on*  Ans  den  Alpen. 
Uober Gott,  Geist  und  Unsterbll(4iktttl.  hunt' 
bei  g,  1M7, 1G«.  pp.  IL,  140. 
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ConsldenitioDfl  re- 
.    London,  1858, 


1229*.  SSsqutroSy  (TTenri)  Alphonae.  La  Tie 
liitureAU  point  deTQewidalUte.  Pu-is,1857f8*. 

1230.  FortlAfi^ey  Karl.  Veber  die  Unsterb- 
lichkeitMidtw  alii  VerbindungtgUea  nwiKhea 
Speculation  und  NatarwiflAenaebaft.  (Fichte's 
ZtUtchrsfl  f.  Philot.,  1M7,  XXXL  20»-221.) 

Mm, 

1230.  M oresUf  L.  La  destine  de  I'homine. 
oil  dn  mal,  du  TApreuve,  et  de  la  staDiuii 
future.    Fari«,  18ft7,  18*.  pp.  376. 

1231.  Orr,  John.  Theism:  a  Treatise  on  God, 
Frovidence,  and  Immortality.  London,  1867, 
8>.  pp.  T.,  406.    £. 

1232.  Brandtts,  Friedr.  Wir  werden  lebenl 
Oe«prich  uber  Unaterblichkelt.  ...  Oitttin- 
gen,  I8ft8,  8*.  pp.  ri.,  238. 

1883.  I>r«asVA«li9  Max.  Die  Harmonlo  der 
KrgelMiiMe  der  Naturforechung  mit  den  Fur- 
derunfcen  dvn  mennchlichen  QomiitheM  oder 
die  penidnliche  Unsterblichkelt  ale  Folge  der 
atomiiitiflchen  Verfaasung  der  Natar.  Leip- 
sig,  1858,  8*.  pp.  xxvi.,  3f0.    H. 

1234.  LaTSter*  Job.  Kasp.  ...  Briefe  an  die 
KaiHerin  Maria  Feodurowna,  Oemahlin  Kaiser 
PauU  I.  von  RuMland,  Uber  den  Zustand  der 
Seele  nach  dem  Tode.  Nach  der  Original- 
handschrift  heraoagegelien  Ton  der  kais. 
Oflontl.  Bibliotliek  zu  St.  Petorsborg.  St. 
Petersburg,  1858,  4*.  pp.  70.    F. 


1236.  Merefer,  Lewis  P. 
spectiu^C  a  Future  State  . 
12>.  pp.  222. 

1236.  Vniiinatftaallclie  Bewoise  fiir  die 
Unsterliiiciikeit  der  iiieiiHchlichen  Seele,  nie- 
dergelegt  in  den  erbabensteu  Uedanken  und 
AttssprUchen  der  hervorrngcndsten  Menscheu 
aller  Zeitun  uud  Natlonen.  Naumburg,  1858, 
8*.  pp.  111. 

1237.  Slcmellnk, .    De  eenwlgheid  ont- 

hald  of  het  luven  na  den  dood.  Beschouwin- 
gen  over  de  oiisterfelijkbeid.  Amsterdam, 
iKemdink,  1858,  8*.  JL  3.60. 

1238.  — ^  Qetwt'Openbaringen  aan  het  sterfbed 
van  een  ntHterlaliift.  Bevattende  eene  dulde- 
lyke  verklaring  der  ileltoestanden  van  het 
mensch  voor,  gednrende  en  na  het  oogenblik 
van  den  d(M>dstr|jd ;  beneTcns  do  Trrschillende 
iuTloeilon  der  geexten  Tan  afgestorvenen  op 
de  handelingen  der  nienschen  ...  .  Amster- 
dam, 1859,  H*.  pp.  vili.,  X.,  196. 

1230.  Damtron,  (Jean)  Philibert.  Souvenirs 
de  Tiiigt  aiiM  d'enseignement  k  la  fkooltA  det 
lettres  de  l*aris  on  Discours  snr  diverses  ma- 
tiires  de  morale  et  de  th6odicuo  ...  .  Paris, 
18511.  8*.  pp.  Ixxviii.,  426.     H. 

The  flrat  «iid  Mwnad  DUcoun,  pp.  1-100,  are  "  Dt 
r^prro^ecoiNiue  ■rtniueol  derimnortalilAde  rAsM," 
•ad  "B'll  jr  aiiumoruliU  de  Vkm%  quelle  dolt  Mre 
eetle  IwaMrtAllteT" 

1240.  Fry,  llenrietU  J.  Echoes  of  Eternity, 
coiMisting  of  the  Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse 
of  the  most  distinguished  Divines  and  others, 
Ancient  and  .Modern,  English  and  Foreign. 
London,  1859,  p.  ^^  pp.  200. 

1241.  Gallln, ,  architect.    Consolation  dn 

Penre  huinuin  et  prenves  de  rimmortalit£  icio 
ime.     Lyon,  1S59,  8«.  pp.  40. 

1242.  OcdacHten  over  het  eindelUk  lot  van 
den  inenicii  ...  .  Amsterdam,  1859,  8*.  pp. 
Iv.,  36. 

1213.  Mort  loek,  James  J.    Man,  bit  Creation ,  • 
Pre^etvation,  and  Immortality:  or.  Past,  Pre- 
sent, and  Future.     London,  1859, 12».  pp.  210. 

1244.  rZaalbcr|f,  J.  C.].  Ilet  leven  na  den 
doou,  pbil(Hto|)hiNch-nietaphisische  verhande- 
ling  over  den  toestand  van  den  geest  na  xijne 
aikrheiding  van  het  liirclisiani,  door  den  schrij- 
Ter  van  **  De  onsterfelUkheid  van  den  mensch 


natnurknndig  vr^sgeerig  bewezen,"  "Het 
magnetismns*'  eux.  's  tiravenhage,  1859»  8*. 
pp.  HO. 

Coap.  No.  M0T. 

1246.  Rosa,  John  LocKhart.  Man  considered  in 
relation  to  a  Present  and  Future  State  of 
Being.  . . .    London,  1859,  8*.  pp.  830. 

1246.  Any ^t  Laxare.  Pbilosophie  de  la  re* 
Ugion,  ou  Solutions  des  probl^mes  de  Texis- 
tence  de  Dieu  et  de  rimmortalit^  de  rhomme 
...    .    Meaux,  1860,  b*.  pp.  xxviii.,  476. 

1247.  Blrth-Daj'  Souvenir  (The);  a  Book  of 
Thoughts  on  Life  and  Immortality,  selected 
fh>m  Eminent  Writers.  Illuminated  and 
printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  from  Designs 
by  Samuel  Stanesby.  London,  1800,  sq.  16*. 
I2s.  6d. 

1248.  Chnard,  J.  Ode  sacr^e  snr  Timmorti^ 
lit6  de  rime.     Lyon,  1S60,  6*.  pp.  12. 

1240.  [Frcnoh,  William  R.].  What  shall  we 
be?  (Univer$ali9t  Quar.  for  April,  1860,  and 
Jan.  1861;  XVII.  167-170,  and  XVIII.  G7-77.) 
H. 

1260.  K4Srodl,  Ludw.  Die  Fortdaner  der  Seele. 
( VierUlJahrKhriflf.  d,  SulenUhrt>,  I860,  Noe. 
2,8.) 

1261.  Larroqne,  Patrice.  Renovation  re- 
ligieuHe  ...    .    PariH,  1S60,  8*.  pp.  374. 

Id  Cbape.  III.  and  V..  pp.  9&-127. 141-lMl.  the  author 
mainuina  the  aimplidtjr,  freedom,  end  iniDorlaliiy 
of  the  aoul,  and  oppoeea  the  doctrine  of  eteraid 
panUhateau 

1262.  If  onrrtsson,  J.  F.  Illstoire  et  philo- 
•opbie  Etudes  ...  .  Paris,  1860, 18*.  pp.  xv., 
370. 

Bee  the  eaaaj*  ••  De  lAme, '  pp.  90O-9Ht  asd  ••  D« 

la  tie  niturv,'  pp.  S'iS-aAO. 

126».  R^vtlle,  Albert.  La  dogmatiaue  de 
Strauss  uu  chapltrvdu  la  vit*  future.  (Aouvelle 
Mev.  de  ThM.,  Strasbourg,  1860,  8«,  Y.  23-64.) 

Jim 

See  No.  llSf.  An  Roffliah  tranalatioa  la  J.  R. 
Bf'ard'a  Proarxt  o/  RdiatoH*  Tktntfkt  in  tk«  Prot. 
Ckurch  t/  rirtuut,  I/oo>l.  1861,  if.  pp.  94-137.    H. 

1262^.  Treat,  Joseph.    Ood,  Religion,  and  Im- 
mortality: an  Oration,  dclivcriMl  at  the  Paiiie 
Celebration  in  Cincinnati,   . . .  January  21), 
1860.  ...    Cincinnati,  0..  l<-;60, 8*.  pp.  63.    //. 
Denlee  the  exiatenee  of  God.  the  immortalUy  of 
the  Mul,  and  all  aioral  dbtloctiona. 

1263.  IVcIby,  Horace.  Mysteries  of  Life, 
Death,  and  Futurity:  illustrated  from  tlio 
Best  and  Latest  Authorities.  London,  18C1, 
[1860],  16».  i»p.  xvi.,  276. 

1263*.  Dnmeanil,  Alfred.  L'immortalit«. 
Paris,  1861, 18».  pp.  xii.,  306. 

1263i>.  Grattan,  Richard.  Considerattons  on 
the  Human  Mind ;  its  Present  State  and  Future 
Destination.    London,  1861,  8*.  pp.  336. 

1269'.  Mann,  Horace.  Twelve  Sermons:  do- 
liveretl  at  Antioch  Cidlego.  Boston,  1861, 12». 
pp.  314.     ff. 

Bennoa  XI.  (pp.  MS-X70)  la  en  Immerlalltj. 

1263<.  Sehott,  SIgm.  Sterben  uml  Unsterb- 
lichkeit.  Mine  Stndie.  Stuttgart,  1861,  8*. 
pp.  11&. 

1263*.  iBftU&ortalltjr  and  Annihilation.  {Boif 
Urn  H*T.  for  Sept.  IMIl ;  I.  446-460.)    //. 

1263r.  Immortality  of  the  Soul.    (D-^nvUte 
Quar.  hfv.  flir  March,  1861 :  T.  116-133.)     ff. 
Exaniinea  the  artcnincnti  of  Plato,  and  denies  that 
the  dooiilce  can  be  prove^t  bj  reaaon. 

1263L  Havllle,  Ernest.  La  vie  4temelle.sept 
discours  ...  .  Oenive,  also  Paris,  1861,  8*. 
pp.  viii.,  262. 

Bee  Wettm.  JTes.  for  Oct.  18S1.  p.  B6i. 

126.^.  Plcard,  J.  B.  R.  La  vie  future  pronv#e 
par  les  <euvres  de  la  nature  et  los  observations 
de  la  science  ...    .    Paris,  1861,  8*.  pp.  160. 
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CLASS  III.  — DESTINY  OV  THE  SOUL. 
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SECT.   II.— DOCTRINE   OF  THE  SOUL  AND  THE   FUTURE  LIFE 
AMONG  NATIONS  AND  SECTS  NOT  CHRISTIAN. 

Wott.  —  Moft  of  th«  works  vndor  this  seetion  ar«  hittorieal ;  bnt  origlaAl  tr— tit—  kj  Ori«ktal,  UMlrat 
Orook  And  Roauku,  Jowish  aad  Mohammed*B  aathors  aro  also  pUead  ktro. 

A.— COMPREHENSIVE  WORKS. 


1264.  SnarMt4nl,  or  SheHstAnl,  10T4- 
115S.  Abu-'l-FHth'  Muh'aniniAd  anch-Schah- 
nuitinl*8  ReUgionspartlicien  uiid  Pbilotfophen- 
Schulen.  Zuiii  erstt'ii  Male  vollstliidig  ausdeni 
arabischon  iibcTMetxt  undmiterklttrenden  An- 
merkiingeu  v<.*i't»«b«ii  vun  Dr.  Theodur  Ilaar* 
iM-ucker.    2  Tbeile.     Halle,  1860-61,  8«. 

1**  ThelL '  Die  mah'sniuiadsiiiichen,  jQdlaeHeo, 
•hristlichen  unJ  dualistUoben  Reil(ioaaiMurtkeiai. 
pp.  XX.,  'J9V. 

IP*  Theil.    Die  SaMkr.  di«  Pbtlosophsa,  die  kltea 
Armber  uad  die  luder.   pp.  x..  464. 

An  edition  of  this  eelebrsted  «ork  in  the  original 
Arabic  «ai  publ.  bjr  the  "Oriental  Text  Bociet)"  in 
two  Parts,  Loodou,  lH«3-4ft,  8*.    A. 

1255.  Montaigne,  Michel  de.  Easais.  First 
eil.  (^of  tbe  lirift  two  Books),  Bourdeaux,  1M0» 
8». 

The  last  part  of  LIrre  II.  Ch.  xli.  (Tome  III.  pp. 
25i-2W  uf  liuval'a  «d..  Pari*,  1830.  8*.  H.)  coataliis 
curious  Blatter  cunceruing  ancient  opinions  ou  the 
•oul. 

1255*.  Galantes,  Livius.  1627.  See  No.  1572. 

1256.  Nesscly  Mart.  Moditationw  Kovissi- 
luorum  vx  .Mentu  Veterum  Uentiliom  fiapien- 
tium.    Rrcnme,  1646, 12>. 

1257.  Dablatdln  (The),  or  School  of  Manners 

Irathfr,  heclH],  translated  fh>in  the  Original 
*crsiaii,  with    Notes   and    Illustrations,  by 

David  Shea    . . .    and    Anthony    Truyer   . . . ; 

edited,  with  a  Preliminary  Disconrse,  by  the 

latter.    3  toI.    Paris,   Oriental    Trantlation 

Fund,  1843,  8*.    B.,  If. 

Ascribed  by  some  to  Mobsan  Faalf  who  floarished 
A.D.  1660,  which  is  at  any  rate  not  fur  ft-om  the  date 
of  the  worlc.  Vol.  1.  ireau  of  the  Parsls;  Vol.  II.,  of 
the  Hindus,  TIbeuns,  Jews,  Christiana,  and  Mohan* 
medans;  Vol.  III.,  of  the  Sadlklahs,  Buaheuiaos, 
Ilahiahs,  "  Phlloaonher*."  and  Stifls.  Sec  reviews  hj 
0.  Las5ien,  In  his  MeiUckrM /.  d.  Kvndt  d.  MorffefU., 
I|M.  V.  4TS-4«J  (H.),  and  bj  P.  Spiegel.  Jakrb.  /. 
wit.  Krit.  for  Aug.  1814,  ooll.  Ul-ltsi.    H. 

1257*.  Clasen,  or  Classen,  Daniel.    Theo- 
logia  Uentilis  ...    .    Magdeburgi,  1653,  4*. 
Also  Franoof.  1884, 4*.  and  In  Orooovil  f%es.  Ormte. 
Antiq.  VII.  1-13-i.    {ft.)    The  larger  part  of  tbm  work 
trcau  of  opinhMu  concerning  tho  future  life. 

1258.  Blount,  Charles.  Anima  Hundi:  or, 
An  Ilidtorical  Narration  of  the  Opinions  of 
the  Ancients  concerning  Man's  Soul  after  this 
Life:  according  to  Unenlightened  Nature.  ... 
London,  1679,  12».  pp.  133.     F. 

Aluo  In  his  ir(se«({«iieoiu  rorfts,  1086,  12*.    B. 

1250.  Pftinncr,  Tobias.  . . .  Systenia  Theolo* 
gtie  Gentilis  piirioris,  qua  quilia  prope  ad 
terara  Keligioneni  Gentiles  acceMenint,  per 
cuncta  fere  (^us  capita,  ex  ipsia  pnecipiiA 
lllorum  Scriptis  osteudttur.    Basilec,  1679, 

4».  pp.  536  +.    D. 

Cap.  XVII..  De  Moite;  XTIII.,  De  Floe  Mnndl; 
XIX.,  De  Be^urreeilone;  XX..  De  Kxtremo  Judiclo ; 
XXI.,  De  Coelo  et  Inferno;  XXll.,  oeu  Appoodix  do 
Salute  Oentiliuni. 

1260.  littlllcr,  Friedr.  Sim.  De  lis,  qui  Inter 
Gentes  in  Vitum  redilsse  perhibentur.  Liiwiae, 
1694,  4r  (5Bh.) 

An  abstract  of  this  carious  dissortation  is  given  bf 
•     Paulus  on  John  xl.  38;  Ovinia.  lY.  1.  fi68-674.    H. 

1261.  Sctilenssncr,  Friedr.  Ullh.  Disser- 
tutiit  lif  Qunentiuiic  hu  ct  qiiatenus  Novlssinia 
fiuvpoKoa/iov  GcntilibuH  fuurint  cognita.  Lip- 
sine,  1703,  4«. 

12C2.  Toland,  Jubn.    Letters  to  Serena :  con- 
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talning  ...  II.  The  Hiatorr  of  the  SonPs  Im* 
mortality  among  the  Ueatheos.  ...  London, 
1704, 8*.  pp.  230 +.    H, 

1263.  Hortn,  Henri.  De  ruasge  de  la  prAre 
pour  Im  morts  parmi  lea  payena.  1711.  (Hi*- 
t>4rt  de  PAead.  Ho^.det  /iuer.,  etc  UI. M-M.) 
H. 

1264.  BocHt,  Joh.  nelnr.,  the  Oder,  Ooelnn 
Gentiliuui,  aive  Diaaertatio  htetorico-|»bik>eo> 
phica  de  coelesti  Beatltadlne,  qoam  atbi  Qen- 
tiles  flnxemnt.    Swinftirti,  1716, 4*. 

1265.  [la^TCsqne  de  Bmrlfl^jTy  JeanI 
Ilistoire  de  la  philonophie  payeone,  on  Senti- 
mens  des  nhiloaophes  et  dee  peuplea  pajrens 
les  plus  c4Mbrea  sur  Dieu,  aor  rime  et  snr  les 
devoirs  de  I'homme.  2  torn.  La  naye,  1724* 
12».    //. 

"Llvre  fort  intArcMam."  —  Jite/hr.  Chmp,  XL 
treau  of  rotribniion  in  th«  fntur*  llfli ;  Ca.  X1II.> 
XV..  Tone  i;  pp.  2O-850l  of  the  spirituality.  lninMr> 
talitj.  and  origin  of  the  aoul.  A  new  ed.,  unpfwved. 
was  published  at  Paris  In  174S  and  ini.  X  rol.  13*. 
under  the  author's  nam*,  with  the  title  "TkdalagiB 
pajenne,"  etc 

1266.  Tdrner.  Fabian.  De  Senan  Immorta- 
litatis  inter  Gentea.  {Reap.  Joh.  SchedviB.] 
Upaal.  1724,8*.  124  ah.) 

1267.  Zobel,  Nic.  Emat.  Caccaelia  OeDtiw 
in  tradeudia  Doctrinia  de  Generia  hnmaai 
Mentiaque  bamanae  Origine  et  ReaurrectkMM 
Mortuomm.    LipeUe,  1717,  8*.  pp.  113^ 

1268.  F^nel,  Jean  Baptiate  PaechaL  Premier 
Meuioire  aur  ce  que  les  aocieoa  payena  oot 
pen84  de  la  r4eurrectloD.  1744.  (mimmrtM 
de  VAead.  du  Inter.,  etc.  1753,  4*.  XIX  811- 
826.)    H. 

A  Otrmmk  tmnalatioB,  la  M.  BIwisiib's  Mmmmxlm 
d.  mht.,  II.  Iftl,  ft 

1269.  Frans,  Adam  WUh.  Kritieche  Ge- 
schichte  der  Lehre  von  der  tTnaterhlichkeit 
der  Saelen  In  Abaicht  der  Zeiten  vnr  OirisU 
Gebnrt,  als  eineEinleltaucBuderGbersetzten 
Schrift  Sherlocks  von  der  Unaterblichkeit  der 
Seelen.    Lilbeck,  1747,  K  pp.  SOB. 

See  Horrich.  SglUgt,  p.  CL 

1270.  lacaslnc,  Gotthold  Ephraim.  Wie  die 
Alten  den  Tud  gcbildet:  eine  Untersachuhg. 
Berlin,  1769, 4*.  pp.  (8),  88.    A. 

Also  in  his  Sammmek*  JbftrMm,  Isrkasaa'k  ad., 
VIII.  lia-28L    A 

1271.  Faber,  Joh.  Melchior.  Ormtlo  de  Ani- 
moruni  Immortalltate  Ethnida  propriiL  Co> 
burgi,  1770,  4*.  pp.  12. 

1272.  Harles,  Gottlieb  (UL  Theciphniw) 
Chriatoph.  De  Opinione  Teteraai  de  Auiaw 
ht\}nsqne  poet  Mortem  Fatia. — De  Animis 
Piorum  ad  Coeleetem  Haalcam  rcileantiUm. 
(In  his  OynMculo,  etc.  Ualae,  177S.  6*.  pp.  130- 
170.)    F. 

1273.  MelnerSf  ChriaU^.  Betrachtnngra 
tber  den  Tod  nod  TruatsrttDde  der  Alten 
wider  die  Schrecken  desseiben.  (In  hta  IVr* 
mischU  ScMrifUn,  II.  166-164,  Letpa.  1776,  ^.) 
F. 

1274.  Tolfft,  C.  T.  Vnde  Popull,  a  JadaicA 
Religione  alleni,  Scientlam  Remm  Dirlnanini, 
imprimis  Opinionem  de  Immortalltate  Animi 
arripueriatl    Lipsin,  1778»  ^.  3fr. 
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1J7&.  Delandf  ne,  AntolDe  Fnnfois.  L*enfer 
dei  peuplex  ancienit,-  ou  HUitoire  des  dienx 
infernaux  ...  .  2  pt.  Paris,  1784,  12>.  pp. 
xiL,  587.     F. 

1275*.  Paatorcty  Claude  Em.  Jos.  Pierre,  Mar- 
qiiis  dtt.  Zuroaatre,  Confucius  et  Mahomet 
compared  comme  sectaires,  Mgislateutv  et 
moralistes:  avec  le  tableau  de  leurs  dogmes, 
de  leors  luis  A  de  lenr  morale.  ...  2»  6d.  . . . 
Pari«,  (ITWI,)  1788.  8».  pp.  477  +.    B. 

1278. 1«ohdliia»  Carl  Friedr.  Delineatur  Imago 
Doctrinrie  da  Comlltioiie  Animi  post  Mortem 
eo,  quo  Christum  et  Apnstoli  vixerunt,  Saecnlo. 
DisserUtio  I.,  II.  Dre»dae,  1700,  4fi.  pp.  23, 20. 

2277.  LlndemannfJoli.  Gottlieb.  Geschichte 
der  Meiuuiij^en  ttlterer  und  nenerer  Vtflker 
im  Stande  der  Rolibeit  und  Cultur  vou  Gott, 
Religion  und  Prienterthum  ....  7  Theile. 
Stendal,  17M-95,  8«.    B. 

"  or  m«derale  va]a«."—ArtCaeA. 

U78.  Stiiiidlln,  Carl  Friedr.     Beltrige  snr 
Philosophie  unil  Oeiichichte  der  Religion  und 
Sitteulehre  (iberhaupt  nud  der  rerseoiedenen 
GlaulMnsarfen  und  Kirclien  insbesoudere.  .. 
6  Bde.    LUbeck,  1797 -Vtf,  8*.    H. 

"A  valuable  eotleetloo  of  waterlali."— Are(«cA. 

1278».  Simon,  Ernst  (Ileinr.)  Acltere  und 
neuere  Gescbichto  des  (Haubens  an  das  Her-, 
einragen  einer  Geiste'rwelt  iu  die  unsrige. 
IMIt.    See  No.  4687. 

1270.  Mttlners,  Christoph.  AHgemeine  kri- 
tische  Geschiclite  der  Religionen  ...  .  2 
Bde.    Hannover,  lK0<(-07, 8*.    H. 

1S80.  Sohlttgel,  Job.  Karl  Ftlrchtegntt.  XJeber 
den  Geist  der  KeligiusitAt  allor  Zeiten  nnd 
Vtflker.  2  Theile.  Hannover,  1819,  8*.  pp. 
819,  307. 

••  Valaablt.'-- Jtr«<ieA. 

1281.  mriesaiier,  Amadeus.  LehreundGlaubo 
der  vorchristlichen  Welt  an  Seelenfortdaner 
und  Unsterbiichkeit ;  mit  besonderer  RUck- 
sieht  auf  das  alte  Testament.  Historisch- 
kritlsch^exegetisch  dargestellt  und  die  GrUnde 
der  nenorn  Pnilosophie  angefugt  ...  .  Leip- 
slg,  1821,  8*.  pp.  xvi.,  248.    D. 

Bee  Fuhrmano.  Uandb.  d.  n.  tk^ot.  lit.,  I.  US,  CM. 

1282.  Banr,  Ferd.  Cliristian.  SymboHk  nnd 
Mylhulogie  oder  die  Naturreligion  des  Alter- 
tbums.  2  Theile  ilk  3  AbCh.  Stuttgart,  1824- 
IS,  »•.  8i  (A. 

1283.  Constant  d«  Rebc«qno,  (Henri) 
BaqJ.  De  la  religion.  c«msid6r«^  dans  sasonrci^ 
MS  Ibrmes  et  w  d^volonpements.  ...  6  torn. 
Paris,  alio  Bruxelles,  1834-81,  8*.    H, 

1284.  Allejr,  Jerome.  Vindicin  Chrfstlanse: 
a  Comparative  Gstimat^  of  the  Genius  and 
Temper  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Hindu, 
the  Mahometan,  and  the  Christiui  Religions. 

.. .    London,  lSa0.  8«.  pn.  082  +•    if- 
Oa  Um  fkiture  tute,  tee  Ch.  X.,  pp.  413-492. 

1286.  Malsch,  C.  Uel>er  den  Znstand  der 
Seele  nach  dem  Tode  bis  sur  Auferweckung 
Ihres  Kik'penf.  Nach  den  Ansichten  der  ver- 
•chiedenen  VOIkcr  nnd  Sekten  bis  zur  AnfklM- 
rung  der  Bilwl.  lleilbronn,  1838,  8*.— d> 
AulT.,  ibid.  1846,  8«.  pp.  28. 

1288.  Fliffel,  GusUv.  Art.  mOt  in  Ersch 
aod  Qruber's  Allaem.  EneifclojMdiey  II.  Sect., 
X.  64-61,  Halle,  |ilH8,  4*.     H. 

Bee  aim  the  art.  Hbrnrntl  in  the  aaaie 


1287.  Btnlir,  Peter  Feddersen.  AHgemeine 
Geschichte  der  Religinnsformen  der  hefd- 
nischen  Tttlker.  2  Tlieile.  Berlin,  18S5-S8, 
••.    If, 

l«t  Theil.    Die  Bcliglone-SyBtcflM  der  bei4Dlseliea 
Tolkcr  dM  O'l*^**. 
Her  Then.  Die  Bcllg1eas-8f««nnederBelleaeii .. .  . 

1288.  'Wcfsae,  Christian  Herm.  Zur  Ge- 
schichte des  Uusterblichkeitsglaubens  unter 


den  Yttlkem  des  Alterthnras.    (Ficbte*s  Zeit- 
Khr.f.  rhUos.,  1888,  II.  lul»-137.)    H. 

1288*.  Nork,  Friedrich  or  Felix,  mriginaHjf 
Selig  Korn*  Ueber  den  Sonnencultus  dor 
alten  Ytilker  und  seine  Eeistige  Bedeutnng; 
als  Beitrag  xnr  Lehre  der  Unsterbiichkeit. 
Heilbronn  a.  N.,  1840,  8*.  pp.  86. 

1289.  Psirker,  Theodore.  A  Discourse  of  Mat* 
tera  pertaining  to  Religion.  ...  4th  Ed.  Bos- 
ton, (1st  ed.,  1842,  8*.  H.)  1850,  12>.  pp.  xi., 
468. 

See  pp.  114-127. 

1290.  Sch^renek,  Konr.  Mythologle  der 
Oriecheu,  KOmer,  Aegypter,  Semlten,  Perser, 
Germanen  und  Slaven.  ...  2>  Ansg.  [of  the 
title}.  7  Bile,  and  General-Register.  Frank- 
furt am  Main,  (1H48-55,V  1B&5,  8*. 

The  vole,  are  alao  pubL.  eeparately. 

1291.  Bnokon,  Jean  Alex.  Histolre  nniver- 
selle  des  religions  —  Religions  de  I'lnde  par  E. 
Pelletanot[L.F.]A.  Maury.  [Vol.  I.]  |  HIm- 
toire  nniverselle  des  religions  . . .  piu*  nuo 
soci6t4  d'hommes  de  luttres  et  de  savants, 
sous  la  direction  de  J.  A.  Bnchon.  ...  II 
Religions  do  la  Chine,  dn  ThilMft  et  du  Japon, 

Rr  M.  CharlM  Cassou.  |  III  Religions  de 
>c4anie  et  de  I'Am^riqne,  par  Saint-Germain 
Le  Due.  I  IV  Religions  du  Nord,  par  M. 
Spazier.  |  V  Religions  de  la  Pcrae,  de  la 
Cbald4e  et  de  rrgypte,  par  M.  Charles  Cassou. 
6  vol.    Paris,  1863  [1844],  1846,  large  8*.    F. 

129K  Kckermann,  Carl.     Lehrbuch    der. 
ReligiouMgeschichte  und  Mythologle  der  vor- 
xtiglichKten   V6Iker    des    Alterthums.  ...    4 
Bde.    Halle,  1846-48, 8«.    A. 

1292.  Helfler,  Moritz  Wilh.  Die  Religion  der 
Griechen  und  Riimer,  der  alten  iEgypter,* 
Indier.  Perser  nnd  Semiten.  . . .  Der  xweiten 
vermenrten  Auflage  ueue  Ausg.  Leipsig, 
(1846,  48,)  1864,  6*.  pp.  xii.,  684, 100.    U, 

1293.  Yerrlnffton,  Alex.  The  Ancient  Idea 
of  a  Future  State.  {Biblical  Bepoi.  and  CtasM. 
Btiv.  fur  Oct.  van  I  3d  Ser,  II.  (380-808.)    AB, 

1294.  IVnttke,  Adolf.  Geschichte  des  Hei- 
denthums  in  Bexiehnng  anf  Religion,  Wissen, 
Kunst,  Sittlichkeit  nnd  StaatHleben  ...  . 
I«-II«  Theil.    Breslau,  1862-68,  8«.  pp.  xil., 

858,  697  +.    if. 

Aim  with  the  followinc  titlee  :— 
Tbell  I.    "  Die  ent«a   Btufco  drr  Oeeehlebte  der 
Meneehbelt.     Kulwiekelanga««awblehte   der   vtldea 
▼dlker,  »e  vie  dor  llunnen,  der  Monsolea.  dee  MitMl' 
alters,  der  Mexikaner  und  der  Pcrnaner." 

Theil  II.  "  Dae  Qeiitealebea  der  Chiaesea,  Jepaasr 
aod  Indier." 

Thli  la  a  valaaMe  work. 

1295.  SlBion, ,  the  AbU.    Le  cnlte  dee 

morts  chex  les  principaux  pcnples  anciens  et 
modernes  ...    .    Limoges,  ]Ho8,  12".  (24}  ah.) 

1298.  Child,  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  (Frsmcta). 
Tlie  Progress  of  Religious  Ideas,  through 
successive  Ages.  ...  3  vol.  New  York,  18m, 
hirge  12o.    IT. 

1297.  Hard^rlek,  Charles.  Christ  andother 
Masters:  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  some  of 
the  Chief  Parallelisms  and  Contrasts  between 
Christianity  and  the  Religious  Systems  of  the 
Ancient  World.    With  special  Reference  to 

rrevailing  Difficulties  and  Olj^Jections.  Part 
.  [Intrpductory,  and  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Old  Testament.f  g  Part  II.  Religions  of 
India.  |  Part  IIL  Religions  of  China,  Ame-' 
rica  and  Oceanica.  |  Part  IV.  Religions  of 
Egypt  and  MedoPersla.  4  pt.  Cambridge 
fEng.],  1866-69.  8«.  pp.  vii.,  100;  vi.,219;  (2), 
208;  (2\235.    D. 

129R.  Eckstein,    Ferdinand,  Baron  ▼on. 
Critlqne  des  sources  od  nous  pouvons  puiser. 
une  connaissance  des  id4es  de  rantlqnit4  ant 
la  vie  future    An  sujet  d'un  ouvrage  de  ifi. 
Ernest  Vinct  (Questions  relatives  auz  Para- 

47  7» 
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dis«fi  profanes  de  TOccldent)  ...  (Extralt  de 
la  Jievue  archtotogiqutf  XIII*  auu6«>  Paria, 
1856,  8«.  pp.  24.    F. 

1298*.  Fcydcan^  Ernest.  Histoire  d«s  usages 
fundbrtrs  ct  dert  nepulturvs  des  peuples  anciens. 
Livraisunt  1-22.     Paris,  1H6#-4I0,  4*. 

Tq  be  complc-UHl  In  25  KvniMNia,  formlof  i  t«I.  of 
text,  and  odo  vol.  of  platM  (about  80). 

1299.  I^aJKcn,  lleinr.  Die  Traditlonen  des 
Menf«chenge«chleclits  oder  die  Uroffcnbaning 
UuttoH  untcr  die  Ileiden.  MUnster,  18M,  8*. 
pp.  xil.,4K4. 

S«e  Uip*.  Repert.,  18JC.  LIT.  tfO-ttS. 

1300.  Ddllliifi;cr,Juh.Jos.Ign.  Heidenthnm 
und  JiuiiMitiiuni.  Torhalle  sur  Oeschiclite 
deM  Clirlftteiitlinius.  Kegonsbnrg,  1857f  8*.  pp. 

xxiv.,  8^*5.    H. 

1300*.  Bnnaen,  Christian  Carl  Josias.  Oott 
in  der  Genciiiclite  oder  dcr  Fortschritt  des 
Olaubens  an  einer  sittliche  Weltordnnng.  ... 
3Theile.    Leipzig,  1M7-58, 8*.    H. 

1301.  lilTrea  (Les)  sacr^s  de  toutes  les  reli- 
gions, sauf  la  Bible,  traduiU  ou  revos  et  cot- 


rigte  par  MM.  Paathier  et  G.  Branet.  Pnblife 

Cr  M.  I'abbA  Mlgne.  Tome  1«.  cotapreoaat : 
Chott-King  ou  le  lirre  par  excellence;  lea 
T^Ckou,  ou  lee  qnatre  livres  morales  de  Con- 
fticins  et  de  see  disciples ;  les  Lmi*  de  Mamcm^ 
premier  Mgislatenr  de  I'lnde;  le  Keran  de 
Mahomet.  I  Tomell*,comprenaot:leeUTres 
sacrM  des  Indlens,  lee  llrres  rellgieux  des 
bonddhistes,  les  livres  religletix  des  Parsis, 
les  liyres  religieux  des  Cbinois  et  les  livrrs 
religienx  des  tUTentes  peuples.  S  torn.  Paris, 
18ML  Urge  8».  pp.  764.  820. 

Tm  eealmu  of  Tone  I.  vers  pnM.  hf  O.  PMthiar 
In  IMO  wlta  Uw  tiUt.  "  Leo  llrm  nerfa  4b  1'( 


<le.    M. 
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laoi*.  Ra^rliMSOny  George.  The  Contrasts 
of  Christianity  with  Heathen  and  Jewish  Sys- 
tems: or  Nino  Sermons  preached  belbre  ue 
University  of  Oxford  ...  .  London,  IMI, 
8*.  pp.  xiT.,  276.    H. 

BeriB.  II.  pp.  n-dO.  *1tk  BoCea,  pp.  MS- St,  tnats 
or  tlM  ChrUttaa  dortrleo  of  tbo  Uttmr*  ltl<t  aa  tarn- 
pared  vilh  the  ebicf  boathoe  riewa.  Tbo  aatbor 
malntaina  (pp.  ns-10)  that  AriMoUe  Mtevei  la  the 
imaiortaliij  of  tboaeaL 


B.— UNCIVILIZED  NATIONS. 


L  In  General. 

1302.  Sehmld,    Joh.   Wilh.     ImmortaliUtis 
.    Animorum  Ductrina  historico  et  dogmatice 

spectata.    DisM^rtatio  I.,  II.    Jenae,  1770f  4*. 
pp.  74. 

The  hUtoiT'  of  tho  dectriao  amonc  barbaroes 
nationa. 

1303.  Mclnere,  Christoph.  Ueber  die  Mel- 
nnngen  ruber  und  uncultivirter  YiHker,  Uber 
die  Natur  dcr  menschlichen  Seelen,  una  Uber 
Fortdauer  nacli  dem  Tode.    (In  the  GUtin- 

?\$clie*  hist.  Mag.,  1787,  II.  742-769;  also  in 
IUgge*s  Gench.  d.  Glauhem  an  ITiMterM.,  II. 
211-232.)    F. 

1304.  Knapp,  Georg  Christian.  Super  Cansis 
et  FoutibuH  L.piniunis  de  Inimurtalitate  Ani- 
morum ...  apud  Nationes  barbaras  atone  a 
Cultu  YiTi  Dei  alienas.  Halls  Saxonum,  i71IO» 
4».  pp.  24. 

Alio  in  hla  Scripta  vmr.  Arg.,  M  ed.,  I.  H-lli.    H. 

1305.  Sylvan,  Christoph.  De  Origlne  Opinio- 
nis  de  Imuiurtalitate  Animi  apud  Gentes  in- 
cnltaM.  [llesp.  Job.  llenr.  Julius.1  Lunds?, 
1800,  4*.  (2Hh.) 

1805*.  Prlchard,  James  Cowles.  Researches 
into  the  PhyKical  History  of  5Iankind.  3il 
Ed.  5  vul.  Lundon,  (Ist  ed.  181S;  2d  ed.,  2 
vol..  182fl,)  1837-47.  8».    H. 

Contalna  conaMerable  iotomiatioti  reapeetlnc  tbo 
relixion*  of  bnrbArMM  natioivi,  ponievlarlr  in  Volt. 
I.  and  T.  S««  aUo  Ma  Natund  m*torjf  0/  iToii,  4tb 
ed.,  i  vol.  Lond.  ^^2.  4&,  48.)  1856,  8*.    M. 

2.  Africa  and  Ooeania« 

1806.  Oldcndorpt  Christian  Georg  Andreas. 
...  G(»chiclite  der  Mission  der  erangelischen 
Brflder  aof  den  caraibischen  Inseln  8.  Thomas, 
S.  Croix  und  S.  Jan.  ...  2  Theile.  Barby, 
1777, 8*.    H. 

On  the  rellfloa  of  tho  aenroei.  eeo  I.  Slt.ail.  A 
large  p.irt  of  tM*  account  l«  traniilalcd  br  Prichard, 
JUt.  into  tk«  Pkft.  UUt.  0/ Mankind,  I.  IW-Xll,  Sd  ed. 

1307.  Kills,  WilliHm.  Polyueaian  Researches 
during  a  lieiiideiire  of  nearly  eight  YearK  in 
the  Society  and  ^ndwich  Islands.  A  new 
£d.,  enlarfred  and  improved.  4  vol.  London, 
(l«t  ed.,  IS'itt.)  lS5ft,  10. 

On  t!ie  opinions  «r  tho  Sandwich  Itlandcn eonoem< 
lag  death  abd  a  fuiurc  sute,  ace  Ctu  XV. 

1305!.  LOhn,  Edntinl  Wilh.  Mittheilungen 
Uber  die  Religion  der  Pnivnfsier  oder  der 
Tapulilndcr.  (Illgen*s  Zeitichri/l  /.  <L  hut. 
TheoL,  1S4S,  XII.  iv.  15&-172.)    ff. 
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1308>.  Gro««»  B.  B.  On  the  Karens.  (Jbtcmal 
0/  the  jimer.  Orient.  Soeietg,  18M.  IT.  «»- 
316^    H. 

Pp.  SOS-SM  eoataia  as  intereadag  aeeoaat  of  tke 
Botkma  of  tits  Karcas  rcipeotiag  tbo  aoal  and  the 
futare  life. 

1900.  Bltortluid,  Edward.     TnuUtkms  and 

^  Superstitions  of  the  New  Zealanders;  with 

ninstratioils  of  their  Manners  and  Costosu. 

London,  1S54, 16*.  pp.  xil.,  300.    BA.,  H. 

For  tbo  Bodona  of  tbc  Mow  Zeabiaders  lumiiislBi 

tbo  ftotors  life,  aeo  Cbaptera  lY.  and  TIL 

1310.  'Williams,  Thomas,  and   CalTcrt, 

James.  FUi  and  tho  FUlans.  ...  Kdited  by 
Oeorge  Stringer  Rowe.  (London,  18MM  M«* 
York,  I860,  8>.  pp.  x.,  661.    H. 

Ch.  YII.  or  Part  1..  pp.  If^lW.  oa  tbe  BoUcloa  af 

the  FlJiaaa,  coauia*  maeh  cnrioea  aaOer  ooanam* 

iBf  tlMir  Botloaa  of  tbo  fMnre  lUb. 

1310*.  CssallSt  Engine.    Les   Psssontss  ou 

Vingt-trois  ann6es  do  s^our  ot  d^obsm  f atioss 
an  sud  de  TAfrlque  ...  .  Farls,  Ui5t»8>.  pp. 
xvl.,  371.    H. 

Boo  partleolarlT  ap.  ttT-XS.  -—  Aa 
Utioa.  Loadoa.  INI. 


1311.  Ti&naer»  George.  Nlneteeii  Tews  In 
Polynesia:  Missionary  Lifb,  Travels,  and  R»> 
searches  In  the  Islands  of  tbe  FsciSc  ... 
London,  1801  [IMOI.  8*  pn.  xil.,  MS.    BA. 

8oe  Cbaptora  XXlIf.  and  XXIT.,  pp.  zn-MS.  aa 
"  Deatb  and  Barial.'*  -'A  FaUue  8taia~  Bellglaa." 
etc. 

3.  Aboriginea  of  AaMrloi. 

1312.  I«aflt«i&»  Pierre  Francis.  Mttan  des 
sauvages  am6riqnaiii8  compsiries  sax  morars 
des  premiers  temps.  Oavrmge  enriefai  ds 
flgnres  ....  2  torn.  Paris,  17S4»  4»,  or  4 
tom.  12*.    H. 

1313.  Charlevoix,  Pierre  Prsncob  Xavier 
de.  Jonmal  d*un  voyage  flilt  pur  otdre  da 
Roi  dans  TAm^rique  scptentrkniale:  adresi^ 
k  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Lesdlgul^res.  ... 
Paris,  1744,  4*.  (Forming  Tome  III.  of  his 
Hia.  de  la  Notm.  Firanoe.)  pp.  xix^  xhr.,  648. 
H. 

On  tho  tradHlMia  aad  the  rslttlen  oT  the  aarasea 
of  Cinada.  wo  l.^ttrc  XXIT.  (XXHI.  is  tbo  Ra^ 
traaiil.K  po.  tiS-aSS.  — An  JBmfKtk  traMlaUoarL» 
don,  1T6S,  m. 

1314.  Cransy  DavM.  ...  Ifistorie  toq  Orte- 
land  ...  .  !>  Anil.  2 Theile  (paged  oontfsn- 
ously).    Barby,  (I7«V)  ^770,  •».  pp.  Utt  +• 
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iDktM.  FortMliniir...  .  B«rl,)F,  '      Klwwe   8ept«nlrion«lM   (1   CriliMf    ...    . 
3e0+.     H.  I       HdiiloTcnlB,  lIM.iiu.  B-.  pp.  lU,  MM.     B. 

.AWcb.T.pp.iii-nT,.«a««MUiiK»,  I  J3JJ   Kohl,  Juh.    Pet.     r(i«ilo|[liB  aintllli 


k.  ino,  »■'.  pp.  Ill 


lin,  tr.  vp.  62. 

j       ru  Dm.  rviorii.  c«p.  No.iisa. 

I  1398.  LagErlirlnKKunniTly  Brine),  Hi 


k,  Brrnxnllnn  «c,  d.  a.d.  IMD. 
mnoru  aijiivrM  dv  lu  cofliu  do  NnoY*  Ea- 
nJliL    (In  Lord  KliiMboroiigh'i  ^ntiouUirj 

4r  »x<o>.  Vol.  Til.,  HDd  VI.  3u-tea,  Loiid. 

fttiHlt,fal.)     BA. 


MrlurKimin.  [ITcni.  Nib.  Hull  BtrSm.]  Lunilc. 
IT18,»*. 
1327.  BeliStl*,  aotlfrid.    Dcr  LthrbfcrHT 

'^  I  Hini>[nab^i>»lEro!'°L«rpil||.nSo|8'.pp,3TO. 
I  im'  1328.  OmnaltvtBf  Nik.  Fnd.  8«<dii.  Ngr- 
''""         ■        ■■ -  "iliidUlllHl^rog  MRU- 


Int.  Sata*Blai>n,  Ilrnry  Howr.  Inliiniu- 
Uon  iwiMctlng  Ilia  lllnlurj,  CondllloD  wUI 
ProipMU  of  tilt  Imlliui  Trlb«  of  Ills  United 
BUIh:  cutlKlvd  and  pnpured  niKhr  ths  Dl- 


Authorilr  uT  Connvi 
IHI-M,^rKe  4>.    B. 


b  Sd,  IMT  ...  .  11- 
...  .  PaMUhwl  lir 
■  |it.    FL[l>d>lphl>, 


ma.  HSUar,  Jub.  Otarg.     a«cl>lc1it>  d«r 
n»4].  8^?pii!°"lll.,  im. '  ""' 

4.  IboiiglnM  of  Iidlt. 
mo.  MasphcTaim,    eamnrl   Chuten  (or 
Cb«rlrr.t).     All    A«oniil   of   thr    Hrliiloiit 
Oplnlmil  (nd  OfaHnincH  il  the  Khnndn  iif 
OuDiniiiirrtiidBiKid.    (Jnamif  »/tAi  Xoy.  >i. 

A«.ii^o.j..cn:.  iMi.  VII.  n£-iw.)   ». 

nrlMnn  of  Ihe 


KhaiHtilaOtKu.  (/tU.USt.X 


Un.  HadBiim.    Briiiii    IIougt>i<Hi.     flUlf- 
«1Ib:— 1    Un   IIH    AlMTllHnn  of   InlM.    ... 

Ell.:— I    aimj  Ihe  Flmt;  on  the  Kmh, 
16  and  Dhliali  TrllnM.  Jn  Thrre  Parta.  ... 
<>leutn,|ltn.«*.  |ip.  MO- 


ISa.  Caldwell, 


dona  HythulucI  tllir  SliidUlllnl-Sprog 
riik-poeliik  Ddrlkleloionliit  ...    .    1 
oowrLnidede   Ud^re.    KKHiriihiiTii,   (. 
lt^R>.  Iip.xxl>,a3t-)-.     H. 
Sm  fM(R  Dvar.  Mm.  ITL  OI-UL 

13».  Mamar,  Priedr.,  Ai.  Dte  Religion  dn 
Nordeni.TordHiZellenOdlni.  (Stladlin  uml 
TiKhlnwr'n  Artkit /.  Kirehaiatidi..  I8II, 
III.  II.  261-aeo.)    A 

132».  Mona,  Fnini  Jo«pb.  Owhlcblo  im 
Thelle?    LelpiiroDd  l»nn(UdI."»&ni  %•■ 


1330.  Maymoaan  (lot.  Macnaaa 

OprlnOelH  olllr  niynctig  rremilllll 
nmie  Nonllnen  Dlgtnlnnir  —  " — 
Venlen^"-' .— j— 


J,  H. 


•art.  w  nnUOnn'   ■... 


E.  Aidtit  flnmui  imA  Soandlnavlui. 
ia».  MlBrI.lddli,l)thnnl.r  Bntlo.SS7S 


tan.  BuriitoitHBi, 


13U>.  Kayalar.  Jvb.   Otttf.    AiiUqilUtn 


■III  WHt.  Ka  An^  «w.  Jtn.  IV.  lev-in. 
1332  [SlflakacllK,  Anion  Tlionnoiidl.  Al- 
knn*.  NaMlM:liaundiiorJ.|U>lKhtnr(bo- 
bjile.  700  D.  a.  Th,  Lrgti.  ...  Lrlpllg, 
1WI,«-.  pp.  I»lil.,23S.  A. 
m.  Gria*  A,  Jacob  (Ladwl.  Carl).  DentKba 
Mytbolivia,  a>  Aur.  2  Bdo.  OUtllnErn, 
(BIU.)lSu,«|^.ll.,l2M.    ^.— »AiIKK.,1KM. 

334.  Haauaarlak,  Martin  JoIl    Om  Ra^ 

nMnikkn  Rrliilon.    ^DnwubarmlgW,  ». 

I3W.  Picott,  GrenTllle.    A  Mannil  of  Scan- 

dlnavlun  MrthnloKy  Binlalnlng  ■  Pnpniar  Ac 
count  of  Ifae  IWDl^daa  and  of  the  RelJfUnn 
orodld...    .    LoDdai,m>i^.p|i.illT.,S7(l. 
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1337.  Kejrs«rf  (Jm.)  Rnd.  Nordmieudenct 
Kelii;ioiiiif<>vr.itniiig  i  II«dendanim«ii.  Chrl»- 
tUnia,  1M7,  S«.  |)p.  177. 

1338. Tlie  Rcli^on  of  the  Northmen  ...    . 

Traiiftbiteil  by  Barclay  Peniiock.    New  York, 
1854, 12>.  pp.  346.     A.,  B. 

1339.  Malic ty  PkiU  Henri.  Northern  Anti- 
quit  \vH  ...  .  TransUted  ...  by Uisbop  Percy. 
New  (Iilitiuu,  revised  throughout,  and  conr 
tiderably  enlarged;  with  a  Translation  of  the 
Proeo  EddH  from  the  Originn.!  Old  Nome  Text ; 
and  Noteit  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  J.  A. 
BlackwcU,  E«q.  To  which  in  addctl,  An  Ab- 
stract of  the  Kyrbyggja  Saga,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  London,  IM7,  tm.  »•.  pp.  (4),  678.  H. 
(Bohn'fi  Antiq.  Libr.) 

Pp.  4&i-iHl  contain  a  "  Critical  Examination  of  the 
Leading  Doctrioca  of  tba  SeandlnaTian  Byttem  of 
MyihotosjT."  hy  tht  Rditor, «  hii  h  deaervei  particular 
attention.  Tlie  original  work  of  itaXlfi  «u  publ.  at 
Cop<-ntiagen  In  17j5-5<I,  with  tho  title,  "  IntrodocUoa 
4  I'bistoire  de  DauneoMrc,"  etc 

1840.  ThorpCf  Benjamin.  Northern  Mytho- 
logy, conipriHing  the  Principal  Popular  Tradi- 
tiouH  and  Supemtitions  of  ScandinaTia,  North 
Oennnny,  and  the  Netherlanda.  ...  3  yoI. 
London,  IH51-53, 12».    H. 

lail.  Howitt»  William,  and  Mm.  Mary  (Bo- 
tham).  The  Literature  and  Romance  of 
Northern  Europe  ...  .  '1  vol.  London,  IWJ, 
12«.    H. 

See  partlenlarly  Ch.  IV. 

1342.  Dasenty  George  Webbe.  The  Noreemen 

In  Ireliind.    ( Oxford  Es$ay9  for  18A8,  8».  pp. 
165-214.)    H. 

On  tbe  Scandinavian  hell,  «to.  ■••  pp.  lK-190. 

1342>.  Mannhardt,  Wilh.  Germanische 
Mythen  ...  .  Berlin,  1858,  8».  pp.  xxi.,  760. 
A. 

6.  Ancient  Oanls  and  Britoni.   (Drnldim.) 

1343.  [Martlny  Jacques].  La  religion  de« 
GanloiM  ...    .    *i  torn.    Paris,  1727, 4«.    A. 

1344.  Hartlleb,  Job.  Friedr.  ...  Be  Dnrldis 
Occidental ivni  Popvh>rvm  Philoeophis  ...  . 
[Prmt.  Job.  Geo.  Frick.]  Vhnae,  17SI,  4*.  pp. 
54  +,  ^ith  a  plate.    H. 

Denies  that  the  Drolds  believed  la  tranamigratien. 

1345.  Bernard,  Darid.  Be  Statu  Mortuorum 


1S57 

[Progr.]    lip. 


ex  Mentc  vcterum  Bmidixm 
siae,  liS*i,  4*.  (1  sh.) 

1346.  Bovlase,  William.  Obsenrations  on  tho 
Antiquities  ...  of  tho  County  of  Cornwall.  ... 
Oxfjrd,  1754,  fjl.j»p.  xvi.,  414.    H. 

"  Of  the  IranortalLty  aad  Traaemlgratfam  of  tbe 
Sonl,  and  how  fkr  adfoqrtod  ligr  Um  Orulda."  see  pp. 
»«-lM. 

134C*.  Clblnlste  de  la  Baatlde  d«  Claux, 

Pierre.  Liitcuum  aur  la  iiatiire  ct  Ic:*  dot^nu** 
de  la  religion  ganluiw  ...  .  Paris,  1700,  r>. 
pp.  xxxix.,  ICl  -f.    BA. 

1U7.  IVIlllams.  Edward.  Poems,  Lyric  and 
PadtonU  ...    .    2  vul.  London,  17V4,  !:>. 

In  the  B««c«  to  the«e  poenw  Mr.  WIUiaBu  (e(her> 
«i>«  n-med  lolo  Morganvc)  give*  an  exposUlcn  of 
the  DntlCk  theology,  llr.  Naah,  bewercr.  r 
this  as  utterly  uairuatwortby.    See  kelev. 

1348.  I>avles,    Edward.      Ctdtic 
...    .    London,  18M,  htrg*  8*.  pi».  x.,  IxxiiL, 
561.    H. 

1343. The   Mythology   and   Rites  of  the 

British  Bmlds  ...  .  London,  1M9,  Urge  8*. 
pp.  XTi.,  642,  6  (Index  to  Celtic  Beaearcbes). 
H, 

1350.  Pletetff  Adolphe.  La  mystftre  des  Bardes 
de  rilo  doDret:ign^on  la  doctrine  des  Bardee 
Gallois  du  moyen  &^  sur  Dieu,  la  vie  fbture  et 
la  transmigmtion  des  imcs.    Gon&re,  ISSO,  8*. 

Pletct  baa  been  entirely  willed,  aceerdlcg  to  Mr. 
Xatb  (see  bclov),  by  rely  tag  oa  Dr.  Kdvard  « llliaws. 

1351.  (Alger,  William  Ruonseville].  Celtic, 
or  Druiaical,  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life. 
{ChHfL  rxam.  for  Jan.  1857;  LXII.  88-92.)  11. 

1352.  Naslt,  D.  W.  Talieeln;  or.  The  Bards 
and  Druids  of  Britain.  A  Translation  of  the 
Remains  of  the  Earliest  Welsh  Bards«  and  an 
Examination  of  the  Bardic  Mysteries;.  ... 
London,  1!.58, 8».  pp.  xii.,  341.    U. 

Mr.  Maah  cxpl«d«M  ihe  aoiiea  thai  tbe  eM«M  Wdih 
pocnia  are  full  of  bruUlcai  doetrinea.  "Arklte  mya- 
teriM."  and  pagsn  Biythotogy.  charging  Davie*,  ia 
partlcvlar,  vlth  the  grooesit  mlairaaalatifla*  ta  bia 
(MUc  Meatartkn.  He  doubts  the  bel  ief  oT  the  Onidt 
In  the  doeuiBC  of  traaaiaiffratiea.    8e«  h>>  IM-liA. 

Further,  one  awy  eoaaolt  oa  the  reHglen  ef  the 
Ancient  GanJc.  tb«  caeaja  of  J.  B.  P.  VtML  ia  the 
jr'm.  cf«  TAcad.  tog-  '««  Tiuer,  tt  BHlu-Uttrtt 
XXIV.  S4V388,  and  of  Kie.  rrCTCt,  ikid,  rp.  »»-431 
(if.);  OB  the  Druid*,  the  aieaMdr  of  C.  F.  Dectet, 
ihid.  XIX.  4b»-4f4  tJSr.).  and  the  eea^  of  !'.«:«.  Led- 
wlch  in  the  Arthat^lftm  of  tlM  See.  of  Aatiqaarta 
of  Leaden,  VII.  a(»-X.!.    A 


C— ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS,  PERSIANS,  lUNDUS  (BRAHMAKISM  AKD  BUDDmSH), 

CHINESE. 


1.  OomprehtniiTe  Works. 

1853.  IVIiidlachmami,  Carl  Joeeph  Hiero- 
uymus.  Die  Philoeoplde  im  Forigang  der 
Wfltgewhichte.  I<rTheIL  l«-4«  Ahthellnng. 
Die  (Irundlagen  der  Philosophie  im  Morgen- 
lande.    Bonn,  I8*i7-S4,  8«.  6|  th. 

Abth.  I.  relatct  to  China;  II.-IV.  to  India. 

1353>.  Krftf^er,  J.  C.  Ahriss  einer  yergleichen- 
den  Dnrstetlutig  der  Indisch-Persiach-  und 
Chlnesischen  Religionssysteme,  niit  steter 
RUcksichtsnahnie  aiif  ^ie  splteren  Religions- 
lurmen  und  den  Uniprung  religiOeer  Ideen. 
...    EUleben,  lH4:i, 8*.  pp.  XTi.,  359.    F, 

Se«  partlculariy  on  the  nature,  origin  and  deitlny 
of  the  soul,  pp.  138-149.  \W-\i». 

1353)>.  R^musat,  Jean  Pierre  Abel.  Melanges 

posthunies  d'hlflt(»ire  et  do  litterature   orl- 

enUles  ...    .    Paris,  1849, 8*.  pp.  i v., 469.  i/. 

Containe  artlelei  on  BoddhLtm,  tlie  religloua  aeeta 

of  tbe  Hindua,  Cblneee  pbiloaophy,  etc. 

2.  Andent  Egyptian!. 

1864.  l<cp«l«s,  (Karl)  Rick.  Das  Todteakuch 
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der  Agypter  nach  dem  hieroi^jphiaehen  Pa* 
pyn»  in  Turin  mit  einem  Vorworte  aura  er> 
sten Mnle herausgegeben  ...  .  Leipxig,  1842, 
4*.  pp.  24,  and  80  vla(e«.    H. 

I'or  an  aceoaut  of  the  "  Book  of  tke  Dead."  tee  S. 

Blreh'e  Sggptlam  Hleroaiifpkt.  appeaded  to  Str  J.  O. 

Wilktaaons  ffp^aaa  f n  (A    ~  ~ 


(*•  Tmt  ^  lit 
Lond.  1U1,  Kp».  3l7^»d>    ML 

1355.  Bejrllkrtlt»  GnstaT.  Theologiache  Schrif- 
ten  der  alten  Aegynter  naek  dem  Turiner  Pa> 
pymssum  erst  en  Mole  ueberaetzt.  ...  Gotha, 
1855,  8*.  pp.  Yiii.,  120.    H. 

1356.  '8al  am  81m«lB  give  Ltber  Metempsy- 
chosis Veterum  Aegypllonun.  S  doalms  Pa* 
pyris  fUnebribiu  hieraticia  SIgnis  exaratis 
nunc  primum  edidit  Latine  Yertit  Notas  a^je- 
cit  Ilenricns  Brugsch.  ...  Berulini,  1851,4^. 
pp.  It.,  42,  and  omtjptaU*    BA. 

Noticed  by  G.  fteyflartb  ia  the  Ltipm.  Mttftrt., 
II.  Si.  who  eaya,  "  Difsesr  Favuraa  fat  h 


int 


XXX  VI 


ttega  ein  Initluw  LIbri  Mctempeyci 
inc«a  an  die  Te* 
Reich  der  SHlf^ea  hlnbhcrgefcoaii 


Burh  dee  Lebgeeangra  an  die 


del  \OB  Urn.  B. 


erkldften.  die  in  dae 
:  wiejade  Zdle 
Teasi  lahri.** 


1307.  CtetteraryJokChrlftapk. 
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tio  do  Mptempsychoal  ImmortAliUtlt  Animo- 
nrm  Syiubolo  Aegyptio  ad  Uerodotl  L.  II.  c. 
122  et  123.  1787.  (Cbmment,  Soc  Reg.  Sdent. 
CfoUingtruu,  1780,  4*,  IX.  Hi.  43-02.)    H. 

1358.  H»mmer«Pi&r|fstsllt  Joseph,  Baron 
▼on.  Die  Lebre  vun  der  Unterwelt  dor  Ae- 
gypter,  und  den  Mysterien  der  IsU,  erkUrt 
ana  M amiengemllden  des  k.  k.  Antiken-Kabi- 
nets.  (Fundgruben  da  OrienU,  V.  273-308, 
Wien,  1810,  fol.)    H. 

1356*.  ZacharlHy  Carl  Salomon.  Be  Aegyp- 
tiornm  Jndicio  iiolenDi  in  DefUnctoe.  [Progr.] 
Ueidelbergue,  181tf,  4fi, 

1350.  Pttttlf^e^Vt  Utomae  Joeepb.  A.  His- 
tory uf  Egyptian  Mummies,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Worship  and  Embalming  of  the  Sacred 
Animals  by  the  Egyptians ;  with  Remarks  on 
the  Funeral  Ceremonies  of  Different  Nations 
...  .  London,  1814,  4».  pp.  xxl.,  264,  and  14 
pioUes.    BA. 

1350*.  RoseUlnly  Ippolito.  I  Monumenti 
deU'Egitto  e  della  Nnbia  ...  .  Parte  prima 
Monqmonti  storici  Tomo  I.-IV.  [Tom.  III.  in 
2  pt.]  I  Parte  seconda  Monumenti  clvili 
Tomo  I.-III.  I  Parte  terxa  Monument!  del 
culto.  8  torn,  fn  Opt.  Pisa,  18S)-44,  8*,  and 
380  platet,  in  5  vol.  fol.    A.,  If, 

On  the  Kc^ptian  doolrtne  of  the  fbtare  life,  tee 

JfrniKMeuM  Cipiti.  Tmu.  III.  Cap.  YIL,  partloulArly 

pp.  X8S-331,  490-4411,  47a-60i. 

1300.  CHampolllon-FlfpeaCy  Jean  Jac- 
ques. Kgypte  aticieiine  ...  .  Parist,  18t»U» 
d".  pp.  60U,  and  92  plateM.  (One  of  the  vols. 
of  UUnivert.)    H. 

On  the  KfjptUa  ooCkme  of  the  fatnre  life,  we  pp. 
1B-13L 

1361.  IVUkinaon,  Sir  John  Gardner.  A 
Second  Series  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Egjrptians,  including  their  Re- 
ligion, Agriculture,  Ac  ...  .  2  vol.,  and  a 
vol.  of  Plates.    London,  1841, 8*.    H. 

Chap.  XVI.,  Vol.  II.  pp.  S8I-4b3,  treats  of  Foneral 
Kite*  and  Olferingt  to  the  Dead.  Pp.  410-451  relate 
to  Trauamlfratlon.  the  Imiuorcallty  of  tiie  Soul,  aud 
Future  Ju(Q(aient.    Bee  alao  Vol.  I.  pp.  3ia-S..'0. 

1301*.  Rdthy  Eduard  (Max.).  Die  igyptische 
and  die  xoroastrischo  QIanbenslehre  als  die 
Mltesten  Quellen  unserer  spekulativen  Ideen. 
...  Mannheim,  18441,  8«.  pp.  x.,  461  (text), 
201  (notes).    B. 

AIM  with  the  title :  —  "  Oeachlchte  aneerer  abend- 
Undlaehen  Pbiloaophle.  ...  1**  Band.  ...  "  B«l. 
II.,  "  Ueachiebte  der  grleehlachen  Philotopbie,"  vaa 
published  in  ISftS.  On  t>ie  Kcjr|>tian  doctrine  eon- 
eeroing  the  soul  and  its  destinj,  see  pp.  176-183  and 
the  notes ;  on  the  Zoroastrian,  pp.  4:9-496. 

1302.  Kenriek,  John.  Ancient  Egypt  under 
the  Pharaohs.  ...  2  vol.  London,  1850,  8*. 
B.  —  Also  New  York,  1852, 12».    H. 

On  the  KR7ptlan  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  see  VoL 
I.  pp.  396-410.  and  414-4X7,  Amer.  ed. 

13II2».  Oabnra,  William.  The  Monumental 
History  of  Egypt  ...  .  2  vol.  London,  1854, 
8».    P.  • 

See  ToL  I.  pp.  410-483. 

1363.  Vtailemann,  Max.  Das  Todtengericht 
bei  den  aitcn  Augyptern.  Eine  Habilltations- 
Rede  ...   .   Berlin,  1854, 8>.  pp.  16,  andplaU. 

1364.  Bnnaen,  Christian  Carl  Joalas.  Egypt's 
PUce  in  Universal  History.  ...  Vol.  iT-iY. 
London,  1848-410,  8*.    H. 

In  Vol.  IV.  pp.  cn-65S.  the  author  treats  of  •<  The 
Institutes  of  Reltfinn  [in  Rgrpt] :  Animal  Womhip 
and  Metempsychosis. —  The  Bei lef  in  Personal  Re- 
snonsibilltjr  and  Imnortalitv.  as  expressed  In  the 
*  Bo»l[  of  the  Dead.'  —  The  ^etempsjchosls  In  the 
Xgfpilan  Noiel."  —  The  English  translation  of  Bun- 
sen's  work  en  Rorpt  eontalns  important  additions  to 
the  Germsn  original,  published  at  Hamburg  la  6 
vol..  1845-&7,  »>.    B. 

1365.  [Alfi^er,  William  Rounseville].  The 
Egyptian  Doctrine  of  aFntaVe  Life.  ( Univtrtnl- 
isl^r.  for  April,  18M;XUL  136-147.)  H, 


1365*.  Harder  Icky  Charles.  Christ  and  other 
Masters,  <'<c.    Part  IV.  1859.    See  No.  1297. 

1365^  Shsrpcy  Samuel.  The  History  of  Egypt 
fh>m  the  Karl  lest  Times  till  the  Conquest  by 
the  Arabs  A.D.  640.  . . .  The  4th  Ed.  2  vol. 
London,  1859,  8*.    H. 

On  the  future  life,  see  Ch.  I.  !  87 ;  II.  81 ;  V.  38, 
48:MidXI.4lU 

3f  Andent  Pendani  and  Kodern  Panii. 

1366.  ATesta.  Zend-Avesta,  ouvrage  de  Zo- 
roastre  ...  traduit  en  Francals  sur Toriginal 
Zend,  avec  des  remarqnes ;  c  accompagn4  de 
pliuienrs  traits  propres  k  ^laircir  les  mi^ 
ti^res  qui  en  sont  robjet.  Par  M.  Anqnetil  da 
Perron.  2  tom.  (Tome  I.  in  2  pt.)  Paris, 
1771,40.    D. 

This  traatlatioa  eaaneC  be  safely  relied  oa. 

1367. Zend-Avesta,  Zoroasters  Icbendigef 

Wort  ...  .  Nach  dem  FranzOilschen  des 
Herm  Anqnetil  dii  Perron  von  Johann  Frie- 
dericb  Kleuker.  ...  3  Theile.  [Theil  I.,  2» 
Ausg.J    Riga,  (1770,)  1786,  77,  77,  4«.    H. 

1368.  Kleuker,  Job.  Friedr.  Anhang 
sum  Zend-Avesta. .. .  [Containinga  trans* 
lation  of  the  dissertations  of  Auquetil  dn 
Perron,  and  of  Foncher*s  treatise  on  the 
Religion  of  the  Persians,  with  original 
essays.1  2  Bde.  in  5  Theilen.  Leipxig 
^nd  Riga,  1781-^  4o.    H, 

1860. Zend-Avesta  imKleinen— das  1st 

Ormuxd's  Lichtgesets  ...  dargestellt  in 
einem  wesentiichen  Auszugo  aus  den 
Zendbuchern  ...  nebst  ganz  neuen  Ab- 
handluugen  und  voUstHndigen  Erlitute- 
mngen  ...  in  drey  Theilen  von  Johann 
Friedrich  Kleuker.  Riga,  1789,  8*.  pp. 
60,100+.    D. 

1370. Vendidad  Sade.    Die  heiligon  Schrif- 

ten  Zoroaster's  Yaf  na,  Vispered  und  Vendidad. 
Nach  den  lithogrnphirten  Ausgaben  von  Paris 
und  Bombay  mit  Index  und  Qlossar  herauege- 

feben  von  Dr.  Hermann  Brockhaus.    Leipzig, 
850,  large  8*.  pp.  xiv.,  416. 

The  Paris  edition  referred  to  in  the  title  vae  edited 
by  ■.  Buraouf,  and  publ.  In  18'i»-4S,  foi.    A. 

1371.  ^^  Zendavesta  or  the  Religious  Books 
of  the  Zoroastrians  edited  aud  translated  with 
a  Dictionary,  Grammar  Ac.  by  N.  L.  Wester- 
nard  ...  .  Vol.  I.  The  Zend  Texts.  4  pt. 
Copenhagen,  1852-54.  4*.  pp.  26,  486. 
With  a  valuable  preface. 

1372. Avej«ta  die  lieiligen    Schriften   der 

Parsen.  —  Aus  dem  Grundtexte  tibersetct,  mit 
steter  RUcksicht  anf  die  Tradition  von  Dr. 
Friedrich  Spiegel.  ]«  Band:  Der  Vendidad. 
Mit  zwei  Abblidungen.  |  II«  Band.  Vis- 
pered und  Yafna.  Mit  vier  Tnfein  Abbildun- 
gen.    2  Bde.    Leipzig,  1852-59,  8*.    H, 

With  valuable  Introductions  and  Excursus.  Spie- 
gel has  alao  publ.  en  edition  of  the  original  text, 
with  the  HutvAreeh  or  Pehlevt  version,  1  Bde.  Leip- 
slg,  1861-68,  if",  not  yet  complete. 

1373.  Die  fUnf  OAth&s  oder  SammlnngeD 

von  Liedorn  und  Spriichen  Zarathustra's,  sei- 
ner J  linger  und  Nachfolger.  Ilerausgegeben, 
tibersetzt  und  erklkrt  von  Privatdocent  Dr. 
Mt.Haug.  ...  2  Abtb.  Leipzig,  1858-60,  8«. 
pp.  xvi.,  248;  xvi.,  259.  (Abftandlungen  /.  d. 
Kunde  d.  MorgenL^  etc  Bd.  I.  Nr.  3,  and  Bd. 
II.  Nr.  2.) 

1374.  Bumonfy  Eugene.  Commentaire 
stir  le  Yacna  I'un  des  livres  religieux  des 
Parses  ouvrage  contenant  le  texte  zend 
expliqu4  pour  la  premiere  fois  ...  et  la 
version  sanscrite  in6dite  de  N6riosengfa 
...  .  Tome  I.  Paris,  1833  [-351,  4«.  pp. 
cliii.,  592,  cxcvj.    BA. 

1376.  — -  £tadei  rar  la  langue  et  snr  let 
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textes  zend«.  Tome  I.  ParU,  1840-«>, 
8*.  pp.  Iv.,  429. 

ContUtInt  of  artklu  pabUsbed  la  tbe  .faunud 
Attatique  lb40<S0.  Importaut  fbr  iU  eorrcvikmt 
of  tbe  mUtraoalatioiia  of  Anquettl  du  Perron. 

1376.  Splefi^el,  Friedr.  Studien  Uber  das 
Zcndaresta.  1.  Die  Tradition  der  ParNen. 
2.  Ziir  paraiiiclien  Eschatolofde.  (Zeit- 
scltrifl dtr  deuttchen  morgenL  Getdltcka/lf 
1847,  T.  242-263.)    H. 

1377.  Spiegel*  Friedr.  The  mwie.  3.  Die 
Lehre  Ton  der  unendltchen  Zeit  bei  den 
P;ir»en.    (/Wd.  1851,  V.  221-230.)    H. 

1378.  The  same.    4.  Ueber  den  Cnltns 

der  GMtime  nnddie  Weltausicht  der  Par- 
sen  in  don  verschiedenen  Kpocheu  ihrer 
Entwlckelung.  (Ibid.  1852,  VI.  7»-86.) 
H. 

1379. Stndien  Uber   dai    ZendaTenta. 

5.  Redaction  und  AbfaMung.  {Ibid.  1855, 
IX.  174-192.)    If. 

1380. Der    ucnnsebnte    Fargard    des 

Vendidad.  3  Abth.  MUnchen,  1850-54, 
4«.  pp.  32,  5S,  40. 

Prom  iheAbkatidtvn9tnd.pkaoM.-pkUol.  CfoMe 
d.  tvn.  haf.  Akad.  d.  Wineturhafl9H,  Ude.  VI., 
VII.  (H.)  This  iii  Ru  iniportAOi  chapter  of  the 
VvndliUd  In  respect  to  cechatologj. 

1380*. Zurlnterpretation  den  Vendidad. 

Ix*ipzig,  1853,  8«.  pp.  54. 

1381.  Schlottmaniiy  Konst.  BeitrMge 
xur  KrlMuternng  des  von  Bpiegel  bearbci- 
teti'ii  AnfangiideB  19ten  Fargard  des  Ven- 
didad. (Weber's  Jndi$che  Studien,  1850, 
1.304-380.)    JL 

13S2.  Haafi;,  Martin.  Zendstndien.  I. 
Ueb«*rHetzuug  und  Krkllirung  von  Ja<;na 
c.  44.  {ZeitKchHfi  der  D.  M.  OetellKhafi, 
1863,  VII.  314-337,  606-^-26.)     H. 

1383.  Zendstudien.   II.  Die  Lehre  Zo- 

roasters  naeli  den  alten  Liedem  des  Zenda- 
westa.  III.  Die  N'anien  Aveiita,  Zend  nnd 
P&zeud  in  ibrer  litterariMhen  und  reli- 
gionsgeschicbtlichen  Bedeutung.  {Ibid. 
1855,  IX.  683-703.)    H. 

1384.  IVhltnejr,  William  Dwight.  On 
the  A  vesta,  or  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of 
the  Zoroastrian  Religion.  {J<mmal  of  the 
Ainer.  Orient.  Snc.,  1856,  V.  337-383.)     H. 

On  the  Zoro««trlaa  doctrine  of  the  f\itor«  life, 
•««  p.  S8-i. 

1385.  Bnndehealty  Liber  Pcblvicns.    E  ve- 

ttiMtittJ^iniu  Codice  Havnicnsi  deMcripslt,  dnas 

Inflcriptiones  Regis  Saporis  I.  at^ecit  N.  L. 

Westorgaard.    Havniae,  1851,  4».  pp.  iv.,  84. 

See  the  rcrlew  br  If.  Hang,  in  the  Golrti^ieeAe 

9«(«*rM  .AMcifea.  1»4,  IL  100Vl04ft.    H. 

1386. Das    einunddreissigxte    Capitel  des 

Buiidehefich.  Ueber  die  Auferstehung  nnd 
den  letBten  Kttrper.  [By  Friedr.  SpTegel.1 
{Dat  Aoiland  lor  1857,  XXX.  433-435.) 

1387.  Splefi^elf  Friedr.  Orammatik  der  Pir- 
aisprache  neltst  Sprachproben  ...  .  Leipzig, 
1861,  8».  pp.  viii.,  209.     //. 

The  cxtrecte  from  the  Mintkhkrtd,  of  which  a  0<>r. 
man  tranalation  U  ifiren  pp.  161-173.  are  curious  and 
Intervvtlng  as  lllastrating  the  religious  notions  of  tbe 
Parais. 

1388.  ArdAI  Tlr4f.  The  Ardai  Virnf  Nameb ; 
or,  The  Revelations  of  Ardai  Viraf.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Persian  andOuxeratee  Versions. 
With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  J.  A.  Pope. 
London,  1816,  8».  pp.  xv.,  123.    It. 

k  Pami  worlt.  describing  the  rewards  and  pnnlsb. 
ment^of  the  future  life,  as  beheld  br  Ard&l  Virtr  in 
s  Ti>ion  or  traure  of  a  week's  duration,  in  which  he 
risited  hearen  and  bell.  Large  ouotRtloos  are  t\\«n 
In  the  DahiM^n.  I.  283-304,  and  \*r  Dovabhoy  Fmni. 
Je«>,  The  Parwet.  etc.  Lend.  18A8.  H*.  pp.  2S7-2TI. 
(H.)  SpleRel  regards  the  work  as  a  rednrtinn  nf  ih<t 
Christian  apocryphal  book  oalled  !%•  A»c0ntd  n  of 
Itaiah.  (Contp.  No.  S408».)  Ree  bis  lYMitioruda 
Uttratttr  dtr  /WMa,  pp.  l:»-ia. 
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1389.  D«sAtlr»  abont  tbe  middle  of  the  16th 
cent.?  Tlie  Desatir,  ur  Sacred  Writings  of 
the  Ancient  Persian  PrtiphetM,  in  the  Original 
Tongue,  together  with  the  Ancient  Persian 
Version  and  Commentary  of  the  Fifth  Sasan; 
carefnlly  published  by  Mnlla  Flms  Bin  Kans 
who  has  snbioined  a  copious  OluMary  of  the 
Obsolete  and  Technical  Persian  Terras;  to 
which  is  added  an  En^ish  TranslatkMi  of  the 
Desitir  and  Commentary  [by  William  Ers- 
kint* J.    2  vol.  Bombay,  181^,  8*.     A. 

Bee  the  review  hj  the  Barr«  A.  L  BOreatre  da 
8  icy  In  the  /owtimI  4«s  Jlaewts.  IS:;;!,  pp.  IC-91,  SI- 
TV  {H.),  and  an  art.  on  tbe  Dei^-Atfr  and  tb«  I>aM«t4a 
1 J  W.  F.r-Vine  in  tbe  TVatM.  t/tkeLO.  See.  •/  JHsa- 
bt^.  II.  S4S-S7t.    A.      • 

138^.  DsblatAib.    See  No.  1267. 


1390.  Hjrdey  Thomaa.  Tetemm  Persamm  et 
Parthorum  et  Medomm  Kotigioois  lliBtoria. 
. . .    Editio  secnnda.    Oxouii,  (1700,)  1760^  4*. 

pp.  580  -t-.    H. 

1391.  Foikchcr»  Panl,  the  Abb€.  TrmlM  fais- 
tori<)nc  de  la  religion  des  Persea.  (ItfinMrtt 
de  VAcad.  Hoy.  de*  Inter,  et  BeUe$-LeUru, 
[1753-7:1,]  Tome*  XXV..  XXVII.,  XXIX., 
XXXI.,  and  XXXIX.)    //. 


1382.  Anqaetll  da  Perrtniy  Abrabam 
Uyacinthe.  i;xpoHition  du  systeme  tb^k>> 
giqne  des  Perses,  tir^  dee  lirres  Zen^  Pehlris 
et  Parsis.  1707.  (Mimoiret  de  VAcad.  Boy. 
det  Inter.  H  BeiUt-Lettre*,  XXXTU.  671-700L) 
H. 

1392».  PaBtoret,  C.  E.  J.  P.,  Marquit  d«. 
Zoroaatre,  «U.  1789.    See  No.  12tLK 

1393.  Tjrehaen,  Thomas  Christian.  De  Re- 
ligion vm  Storoastricarvm  apTd  exteras  Oentes 
Vestigiis.  Conimentatiol.,11.17lll-M.  (Owi- 
mentatinneM  Soe.  Beg.  Skri.  GoUrmoentia.  Cisst. 
HiML  et  Phil.,  XI.  11-2-151,  and  XII.  ^-21)   U. 

1393*.  KrBklne,  William.  On  the  Sacred 
Books  and  Religion  of  the  Parsia.  ...  ( Trant' 
actions  of  the  Lit  Soe.  ^f  Bomham.  U.  28fr- 
341,  Lond.  1820,  4*.)    A. 

1394.  Rhodct  Joh.  Gottlieb.  IMe  hellige  f(age 
nnd  das  gesammte  Keligionasystem  der  alten 
Baktrer,  Neder  and  Perser  oder  des  Zendvdks. 
...  Frankfart  am  Main,  19M»  8*.  pp.  idv., 
546  +.    D. 

1395.  TnllerBy  Joh.  Angnst.  Fragmenteaeber 
die  Religion  des  Zoroaster — Ans  dem  pmi- 
schen  neberaetxt  nnd  mlt  einem  aanaehr- 
lichenCommentarveraehen  ...  .  Hit  einem 
Vorworte  von  U.  Pro£  WiDdiscluuaim.  Bona, 
1811,  8*.  pp.  xxxil.,  130  +.    D. 

See  the  oritleisais  of  Bflreatre  4b  Baey  la  the  Av^ 
noi  lies  &i*«M,  Ittt,  pp.  13-44.    H. 

1396.  M filler,  Joh.  Oeorg.  Ist  die  Lehre  tod 
der  Auferatehnng  dee  Letbes  wirklieh  nidit 
eine  alt-persische  Lehre?  (ThtoL  StwL  u. 
An/.,  |J«fe»  pp.  477-496L)    ff. 

In  opposidon  to  Hiveratek,  fa  kls  CeasML.  ea  Daa. 
xll.  X. 

1397.  Mork«  Friedrich  or  Felix,  anginaVjf 
8elig  Kora.  Mythen  der  alten  Perser  als 
Qnellen  cbristlicher  Glanbenslehreu  nnd  Hitn* 
alien.  Nach  den  einselnen  Andcntnngen  der 
Kirchenvliter  nnd  einiger  neneni  Getehrten 
sum  crstenmale  systematladi  aneinanderge- 
reiht.  ...    Leiraig,  IW, 8".  1  th. 

On  tbe  end  er  tbe  world,  the  leanneeUea  af  the 
drad  and  tbe  last  Jndgmcnl.  we  p.  14t,  M  scoq.  AKg 
Kara  wa^  the  antbar's  JkvCsA  aasM,  which  he 
sftenrards  cbanved.  Ri«  Cbristlaa  anaw  Is  gl«ca  as 
PHedrkh  hj  Kararr.  Wlaer.  P«rBl,  Vtilrr.  and 
Merer**  Cbae.  tjot.  s  Sehnla,  la  hia  eeatlauattoo  of 
I1ein>ln<«.  h%*  /Wis.  R«(h  of  iheat  aaaMS  an  cqalva- 
leut  in  meaning  to  8M§, 

1398.  'Wilson,  John.  The  Pir«f  Religion :  as 
contnineti  in  the  Zand-AvastA,  and  pmpoandcd 
and  dofi»iided  by  the  Z«fiMiatriaiM  of  India  aad 
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Persim,  anfolded,  refuted,  and  oontraeted  with 
Christianity.    Bombay,  IMS,  ^.  pp.  610.  AB, 
8m  Bra.  ituar.  itav.  VI 1.  4»-7«.    MA. 

19Q9.  BKnsnty  Joachim.  Zoroaatre,  anai  sur 
la  philoaopliie  religieuna  de  la  Pane.  '^  6d. 
Paris,  (1M4,;  1857,  b*.  pp.  xxTiii.,  212. 

1899*.  R6tb,  Eduard  (Blax.).  Die  Kgyptische 
and  die  soroaatriache  Ulaubeoalehre.  IMtt. 
gee  No.  1301*. 

1400.  Rot  by  Rudolph.  Zur  Oeechichte  der 
Religimiea.  III.  Die  Ormuzd-imigion.  (Zel- 
lar's  ThtoLJahrb.  ibr  IMtf,  VIII.  281-297.)  D, 

1401. Die  Sage   Ton   Dschemnchid.    {Zeit- 

$ehrifl  der  D.  M,  GtseUicfig/l,  1860,  lY.  417- 
43a.)    H. 

Botk  ktentlilM  Jemtbid  with  the  Tlmm  ot  the  Areata 
aed  the  Tamtt  of  the  VeOw,— the  ttnt  maa,  mui  tbe 
nilcr  or  the  dead. 

1402.  l¥eaterffaard,  Nieh  Lndrig.    Beitrag 

BUT  altiraniscUeu  Mytiiologie.    Aua  dem  D&- 

niflcheu  Ubereetzt  von  Vr.  Spiegel.    (Weber's 

Jnduche  Studien,  1855,  III.  402-418.)    H. 

The  orlcioat  wu  publ.  In  the  "  Oreralft  af  det 

KrI.  daneie  Videa«k.  S«lsk.  Forhaadllngvr'^  for  Nov. 

18S1.    Ao  Mngtish  tntntlatioo  In  the  Jtmmal  o/th* 

A»'»*«f  Anme*  «/  Me  JToy.  AjfaCfa  8oc  tut  Jul/, 

UiU:V.  77-tt4. 

140a.  [Alfi^er,  William  Roansevillel.  The  Per- 
sian Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  Its  Gonneo- 
tiou  with  Judaism  and  Christianity.  {Quar- 
terlg  Journ.  of  the  Amer.  UhiL  Anoe.  for 
July,  IgMs  V.  409-430.)    H. 

140a».  Hard  wick,  Charles.  Christ  and  other 

Masters,  etc.    Part  IV.  1869.    See  No.  X297. 

1403h.  Sptesel,  Friedrlch.    Die  traditionelle 

Literatur  der  Parsen  in   ihrem  Zusammen- 

hange   mit   den    angr&nzenden   Literatnren 

darge.<«tellt.    Wien.  1860,  8*.  pp.  zii.,  472.    H. 

AUe  with  the  tllte:  — '•  ■inleituns  In  die  tradltio- 

nellen  Sehriaen  der  Panea  von  Pr.   Spiegel.    11" 

Thell.  ..."      See    particularly    pp.    eS-SS,    Ili-iaO 

(Bundebesh.  eap.  zxxl.).  124-127  (ArdAI-YlrSf-NSae), 

138-143  (MiuokhiMd),  liS-lHl  (Sadder  Bundebesh). 

1404.  [Rsimasiv,  Samuel].  The  Religion  of 
Zoroastor.  ( univertaliU  Quar.  for  July  and 
Oct.  1860,  Jan.  July,  and  Oct.  1861 X  XVII. 
221-253,  358-377,  XVIII.  1-29,  221-230,  829- 
847.)    H, 

4  Hindu.    (Brahmaalim  and  Bnddldim.) 

JVb/s.  —  For  the  reliftoa  of  the  itten^inee  of  ladia, 
see  Nos.  1320-1323. 

For  the  bibliography  and  history  of  Hindv  literatvre, 
see  F.  Adelang,  Bibliotheea  SanteriUif  So  Aug., 
St.  Peterabnrg.  1837. 8>  {H.)-,  J.  OildemeUter,  Bi- 
hiiotk.  Snuahritae  Spoeimem,  Bonnae  ad  Rhennm, 
1847,  8P  (H);  A.  Weber,  Akad.  Vorlesmtgen  Uber 
JudiMcht  LiteraturgMchiehU,  Berlin,  1SS2.  8>  (H.), 
or  the  French  traaelation,  Paris,  I8S9,  8";  Max 
Mailer,  HUt.  of  Aneimi  Satukni  LiUmhart,  2d 
ed.,  London.  1800.  8"  (H.) ;  J.  T.  Zenker's  Biblio. 
Meea  OrUntatu,  Vol.  IL  Leips.  1881,  8*  (H.); 
also  tbe  popular  works  of  Mrs.  Speir  and  Wright* 
soa,  Nos.  148(K  1491.  below. 

For  the  older  literature  relating  to  Brahmanism 
and  Bnddhiim,  eee  Orttise,  Lekrb.  ehur  allgem. 
LUerUrgttekickU,  1. 308-313,  and  U.  341-349 ;  eomp. 
L  94-90. 

1404*.  Tedsu  Rig-Y4da,  on  Lirre  des  hymnes, 
tradnit  du  sauficrit  par  M.  Langlois  ...  .  4 
Tol.    Paris,  1S48-51,  8». 

Thl4  la  the  ooljr  tranalattoa  of  the  vhele  of  the 
Bifida,  and  Ita  aecaraey  cannot  be  at  all  relied  on. 
WUson'a  B$tgti»h  trantlatlon.  S  vol.  Lend.  1890.^7. 
8*  iBA.),  eomprlae*  but  Ibur  Aahtakna,  that  Is,  one 
half  of  thf  collection.  It«  contiouatlen,  however, 
edited  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Ballantyne.  Is  announced  as  In 
the  preia.  A  Ocmian  tmnslatlon.  by  T.  Bnftey.  has 
'  in  the  OHsal  aai  OetHmU.    On 


the  Yedle  deetrlne  of  the  fhture  liflB,  ao  fkr  as  It  oan 
be  gathered  from  the  farw  refervitces  lu  the  hvnui*.  aee 
Moe.  1401, 1410,  147S,  1476,  1477.  14S:t.  14W.  Un  tbe 
Veda  In  general,  aee  H.  Y.  Culebruoke  lu  the  A«M«e 
Mt*,  Vol.  VUL.  or  his  Assv*.  1.  S-llS  (if.) ;  K.  Botb, 
Air  Lit.  «.  Oe«ch.  4m  W^d;  btutig.  iMS.  (^  (A); 
W.  D.  Whitney's  articles  in  the  JvwhoI  e/  like  Aaier. 
OrUmt.  Society,  Hi.  2(»-32H,  iV.  246-abl  (JST.);  J. 
]Urth4leniy  St.  HUalre  In  the  Jbunuri  des  SmMmf 
for  ItAS  and  18&4.  seven  articles  {JB.};  the  work  of 
Max  MhUer  referred  to  above,  and  the  review  of  It  by 
Pruf.  Whltner  In  the  Chrfstteii  Mmm.  for  Mareh. 
1801.  LXX.  ttl-SBI.  (ir.)  See  also  Mnir's  OrMnel 
SuutrU  Ttxta,  Part  III.,  Loud.  ISBl.  8^  (B.),  and  the 
work  ef  Uaneijea,  No.  l4Wif,  below. 

1405.  Manis.  ManaTa-Dharma-S'Astra,  i.e.  The 
Institutes  of  Mann. 

The  twelfth  Book  ef  the  InsUtntes  of  Maan  or 
Menu  treau  of  the  transniigration  of  souls  and  final 
beatitude.  Por  an  AtftisAimnslatlon,  first  nrinted 
at  Calcutta,  1704.  4«,  see  the  rorfa  of  Sir  WUliam 
Jonee.  18OT,  8».  VllL  l.S-lSl  (jr.);  rnmcM,  by  A. 
(L.  A.)  Lolseleur  Deslougehamp*.  Paris.  188S,  0"  {H.), 
reprinted  In  Pautbler's  Livrts  aaeria  d*  lOritml.  A 
critical  edition  of  the  original,  with  sn  SitgUsh  tmos- 
lathm  (based  en  that  of  Sir  W.  Jones),  was  publ.  by 
Sir  O.  C.  UaugbtoB.  S  vol.  London.  18*20,  «*.  ThU 
translatkui  Is  slso  sold  separately. 

1408.  [BIsiltAblkArsitsii.  TheBhagaTad-Git4; 
or  a  Discourse  between  Kfishi}a  and  Aijuna 
on  DiTine  Matters.  A  Sanskrft  Philosophical 
Poem :  translated,  with  copious  Notes,  an  In- 
troduction on  Sanskrit  Philoaophy,  and  other 
Matter:  hy  J. Cockbum Thomson  ...  .  HerU 
ford,  1855.  4*.  pp.  cxix.,  155.    H. 

First  BnalUk  translation,  by  Oharlee  Wilkina. 
Loodea.  1790.  4*  {H.) ;  X«Hn.  with  the  original  text, 
by  A.  W.  Toa  Schlegcl,  **Bdltlo  altera  auctior  et 
emendatlor  eura  ChrlatianI  Laaseoi."  Bonnae,  (182S.) 
1848.  8*  (jr.);  /Venc*.  by  J.  D.  Lanjulnais.  in  hie 
fSwem,  ParU.  1882,  8>.  IV.  1S&-M&,  aiid  bv  B.  Bar* 
nouf,  ParU,  1861.  ffi',  German,  by  C.  R.  8.  Pel|>er. 
LeIpxig.  1884,  9*;  Mudem  Greek,  by  Demetrlos  Oa> 
lance,   Athens,    1848,   S**.    (H.)     Mr.   Thomson  has 

Enbllshed  the  original  text  as  an  aceompanlnent  to 
is  translation.  An  eilltion  in  Sanskrit.  Canareae. 
•nd  Kngltsh  (front  Wllklns).  printed  in  parallel 
eolnmns.  with  an  Appendix  containing  Schleitel's 
Latin  version,  an  Engiuh  translation  of  the  principal 
part  of  Humboldt's  easay.  an  essay  by  the  Bev.  B.  D. 
Orlfllth,  and  ether  Illustrative  matter,  was  publ.  at 
Bangalore  by  tbe  Bev.  J.  Osrrett.  18M,  4*.  pp.  xvi., 
147,  SO,  Ivlli.  ~  The  Bin^avad-  GUii  is  a  oompnratlrely 
late  interpellation  of  the  JfoAA^hdrata. 

1407.  Humboldt,  (Karl)  Wilhelm,  Boron 
▼on.    t^r  die  nnter  dem  Namen  Bha- 

StTad-Git4  bekannte  Episode  des  Mahi- 
h&rata.  (In  the  Ahhandlungtn  dfr 
IrSnigL  Akad.  der  Wissetueh.  su  Berlin. 
1825,  Atsf.-pAiT.  Klaste,  pp.  1-64.)    //. 

Also  in  his  ITerle.  I.  98-100.  Berlin.  18S7,  S*.  — 
Bevlewed  by  O.  W.  P.  Hegel  in  the  JeArft./.  «0<«e. 
XKf.  for  Jan.  and  Oct.  1837.  coll.  &1-8S,  and  1441- 
140X;  also  In  hU  rerle,  XTI.  381-485.    B. 

1408.  [Greciky  E.  B.J.    The  Bhagrat  Oeeta, 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Immortality .   (Amer. 

■  Bev.  for  Sept.  1845;  II.  267-278.) 


{Whig] 


1409. ...    Ardschnna's  Reise   xn    Indra's 

Himmel,  nebst  anderen  Episoden  des  Maha- 
Bharata;  in  der  Ursprache  sum  erstenmal 
herausgegeben,  metrisch  Lbenetst,  und  mit 
kritischen  Anmerkungen  yeraehen  Ton  Franz 
Bopp  ...  .  Berlin,  1824,  4*.  pp.  xxriii.,  122, 
and  (Sanskrit  text)  78.    H. 

1410.  S'8it8i|Mttlka-Br41kma9a.  Eine  Le- 
gende  des  Qatapatha-Dr&hnia\;a  Uber  die  stra- 
fende  Vergeltung  nach  dem  Tode.  Mitge- 
theilt  Ton  Dr.  A.  Weber.  Santkr.  and  Germ. 
(ZtiUehri/lderdeuttchen  wurgeid.OeMelUehq/tf 
1855,  IX.  237-243.)    H. 

Weber  In  his  intrcduetiea  remarks  upoa  the  Vedie 
doctrine  of  a  fhture  lllb. 

1410*.  0«pikcl£*1k8it  ...  Opus  ...  contlnens 
antiquam  et  arcanam  ...  I)ootrinam,  h  qua- 
tuor  sacris  Indomra  Libris  ...  excerptam; 
,..  h  Perstco Idiomate  ...  in  Latinnm conyer* 
sum;  Dissertationibus  et  Annotationibns  ... 
illnstratnm :  studio  et  opera  Anqnetll  Dnper- 
roB  ...    .    2 ToL  Arfentoratl,  1801-02, 4*.  A 
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8«e  th«  aoAWirit  hj  LMOatoals  la  the  JIm.  MmefcL 
Tom.  III.,  v..  Vl.,  rvprimcd  la  Uw  MtamalAtimtiqv 
Tom.  II.,  III.  (H.).  »nd  (n  his  OratrM.  IV.  t«6.Sj8: 
coiuD.  tbo  artielM  bj  Weher.  /n^ImA*  Btuditn.  I. 
M7-M2.  S8CM56.  II.  l-IU,  1T»-SM.  (M.)  Tb«  Oh^im- 
J^kat  eooUiiM  A  iraiulBtlMi  or  paraphruM  of  flikj  of 
tba  Upanicbad*. 

1411.  Brlhad  A'ra^ix*^*  Upanlshad 

'  (The),  and  the  Coiiinieutary  of  8'ankHra 
A'cha'rya  on  its  First  Chapter,  translated 
from  the  Ori^nal  Sanscrit,  bj  Dr.  R.  R0er. 
Calcutta,  [1850-]  1866,  8*.  pp.  Yil.,  379.  f^t- 
Viotheea  Jndica,  ToL  II.  Piut  III.  Nos.  27,  38, 
135.)    BA. 

1412.  Chhdlndoifira  Upaalshad  (The)  of 
the  S&nia  YeUa,  with  Kxtracts  frum  the  Com- 
mentiu'y  of  S'aftkara  A'chArvya,  translated 
ftom  the  Ori|cinaI  Sanskrita,  by  Rifendral&l 
Mittra.  Fasciculns  I.  Calcutta,  18m,  8*.  pp. 
72.    {Bihlioth.  Indiea,  No.  78.) 

1413.  R5cr»  (Tlans  lleinr.)  Eduard.  The  Tait« 
tnriya,  Aitar6ya,  S'v^tAs'ratara,  K6iia,  I's'a', 
Kii{iia,  Pras'na,  Miin'Jaka  and  Mfi^dnkya 
rpunishads.  Translntiil  fkvm  the  Oiifdnal 
Sanscrit.  By  Dr.  £.  Utter.  Calcutta,  [1852-1 
1863,  8>.  pp.  ii.,  170.    (Bibliotk,  Indica,  Tol. 

.  XV.  Nos.  41,  60.) 

WttlL  ralDRhle  Introduetlona.  A  translation  of  the 
Keaa.  lafh,  Knthn.  snd  If  rpdska  Upfinisbads,  aocord* 
log  to  tht  Klns.1  of  S'snkarn.  mar  slmi  be  toiind  in 
Ranmiohiin  Ror's  Trmiulmttvn  of  tettral  /VAic^pal 
^oofa  of  Ike  reels,  M  ed.,  Load.  I83X.  8>.    M. 

1414.  Jalmlnl.  The  Aphor)snu  of  the  Mi- 
minsi  Philoeophy.  With  Extracts  flrom  the 
Commentators.  In  Sanskrit  and  English. 
. . .  [TransUted  by  J.  R.  BalUntyne.]  Alia* 
habad,  1851,  8*.  pp.  36. 

1415.  SadAnanda.  Tedinta-SAra;  or,  Es- 
sence of  the  VodAnta:  an  Introduction  of  the 
Ved&nta  Philosopliv  by  Sad&nanda  Parivra- 
JakAchirya.  Trnnnlatcd  ...  byE.ROer.  From 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
for  1845.    Calcutta,  1845,  8*.  pp.  85. 

1416. A  Lecture  on  the  VedAnta,  embrac- 
ing the  Text  of  the  VedAnta-SAra.    [By  J.  K. 
Ballantyne.]    Allahabad,  1H50,  8*.  pp.  84. 
The  Baoakrit  text,  wiib  a  Oormwm  trauslatloa,  bj 
O.  Frank,  MQncbCD.  18S&.  4*.    A. 

1417.  [SeahAttrlalTatealkar].  The  Ele- 
ments of  the  Yedantic  Phihisophy,  translated 
f^om  the  Tamil,  by  Thomas  Foulkes  ...  . 
Madras,  1860,  8*.  pp.  33. 

1418.  Kal^alJaikaTaiiita  a  Tedanta  Poem 
the  Tamil  Text  with  a  Xi'auslation  a  Qloesajy 
and  Oramniatical  Notes  to  which  Is  added  an 
Outline  of  Tamil  Grammar  ...    .    ByCharlpsi 

Granl,  D.D Leipxig,  aim  London,  1856, 

8».  pp.  X.,  174, 100.  (Uraul's  BiUiotheca  Ta- 
mti/ioa,  Tom.  1 1.) 

Tom.  I.  of  Oraul's  MM.  Tamnatem  (1854)  eootalns 
a  Oerrnan  tranalation  of  this  and  of  two  other  Tamil 
works  OD  tbe  Vedsnta  pbilosopbj.  with  ootes. 

1418».  rHrltyniOar«  Tldysaankara]. 

Tlie  Ve<lunta  Chuiidrika ;  —  an  A|M>logy  for  the 
•    Prenent  System  of  Hindu  Worship,     n'ritten 
in  the  Bengali  Language,  and  accompanied 
by  an  EngliHh  Translation.    Cnlcntta,  1817. 
Bare.    See  (MetOta  Rowtmo,  IT.  43,  44. 

1419.  Kaplla.  The  Aphorisms  of  the  SAnkhya 
Philosopliy,  of  Kanila  with  illnstratire  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Commentaries.  ...  [Trans- 
lated by  J.  R.  Ballantyne.  Book  I.]  Allaha* 
bad,  1852,  8*.  pp.  158. 

1420.  [ ].    A  Lecture  on  the  SAnkhya  Philo- 

s<»pliy,  embracing  'the  Text  of  the  Tattwa 
SaniAsa.  ...  [Translated  by  J.  R.  Ballantyne.] 
Minuiporp,  1860,  8«.  pp.  C5  +. 

1421.  ia'TAra  K^lah^a.  Tbe  SAnkhya 
KArikA,  or  Mcinornil  Verses  on  the  SAnkhya 
Philosophy,  by  I'swara  Krishna;  translated 

[  from  the  Sanscrit  by  Henrv  Thomas  Cole- 
brooke,  Esq.    Also  the  BhAsb ja  or  Commen- 
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tary  of  OanrapAda;  translated,  and  illaa- 
trated  by  an  Original  Comment,  by  lioraoe 
Ilayman  Wilson  ....  Oxford,  Ortcntal  TVans- 
latiim  J\md,  1687,  4*.  pp.  xiv.,  1»4,  and  the 
Sanskrit  text,  pp.  48,  ff.  8.    H. 

1422.  Palaigall.  The  Aphorisms  of  tha 
Yoga  Philosophy,  of  PataiUali  with  iUuatra- 
tiye  Extracts  fl^  the  Commentary  by  Bfaqfa 
RAJA.  ...  [Translated  by  J.  R.  BalUntyne.1 
[Book  I.]  1  Book  IL  Allahabad,  186:^^ 
8>.  pp.  ii.,  6{,  62. 

142>  Paul,  N.  a  A  Treatise  on  tbe  Toga 
Philosophy  ...  .  Benares,  1851,  8*.  i^.  Ir^ 
63. 

1423.  Oavtama,  or  Getama.  Tbe  Apho- 
risms of  the  NyAya  Philosophy,  by  QanUuna, 
with  illustrative  Extracts  from  the  Canuaeo- 
tary  by  Vis'wanAtha.  1  n  Sanskrit  and  English. 
. . .  [Translated  by  J .  R.  Balhintyne.1  [Book 
I.]  I  BooklL  I  Books  III  A IV.  Allaha- 
bad, 1850,  *53,  *&f,  8».  pp.  56,  lid,  104,  W. 

1424.  Vla'^anAtha,  11.  a.d.  IMO. . . .  [Bhlsha 
Pariccheda.1  Dirision  of  the  Categnries  of 
the  NyAya  Philoeophy,  with  a  Comnaentary 
by  VlswanAtha  PanchAnaita.  Edited,  and  tho 
Text  translated  from  the  Original  Saaacrit, 
by  Dr.  £.  Rtter.  Fasciculus  1.,  II.  CalcutU, 
1850, 8*.  (BiUiolh,  Jndica,  VoL  IX.  Koa.  32, 
35.) 

Witb  a  raluable  IntrodnoUon.  Coaipars  tho  arti- 
cles or  J.  Bartb^lemr  St.  Hllalro  la  tbs  Jifmrm.  4m 
SaranU,  I85S.  pp.  l»7-ni.  aM-48.    H. 

1425.  Aniaam  Blta|ta,  17th  cent.?  The 
Tarka-Sangraha  . . . ;  with  a  Hindi  Paraphrane 
and  English  Version  [by  J.  R.  Ballantyne, 
assisted  by  F.  £.  Hallj.  Allahabad,  1851,  &•. 
pp.  24,  48  +. 


A  popalar  eompcnd  of  the  Kjiiya  pbHooopby.    8(« 

"Lectarcs  on  tbo  Krija  PBilosopbr  [bj  J.  K. 

Ballantroe],  ombraelog  the  Text  of  the  Tarka  Baa- 

— _K.    •'  tA      VA         — ..I.-,! 


graha,    2d  Ed.,  rerised  thy  r.  B.  Half], 
(IMS).  I86S,  IF.  pp.  XT.,  80.    B. 

1426i^  KanAda.    See  No.  1470. 


1426.  MAdha^a,  end  of  14th  cent.  Sanra 
dar^na  sangraha  d.  i.  Inbcgriff  der  ▼erarhle- 
denen  Systemo  der  Indischen  Phlloaophle. 
Erster  Artlkel.  [System  of  ChAnrAka.!  (Znl- 
sc/inyY  der  D.  M.  GueUteha/l,  I860,  XTV.  U7- 
520.)    H. 

1427.  Vlsltrfv  Pur^^la  (The),  a  System  of 
Hindu  Mytholc^y  and  Tradition,  translated 
flmm  tbe  Original  Sanscrit,  and  Illustrated  by 
Notes  derlv^  chiefly  fh>m  other.  PurAlSaa,  by 
II.  11.  Wilson  ...  .  London,  1840,  ^.  ddl 
xcii..704.    H. 

1428.  BhAcawata-PiarA^a  (Le)  o«  HIs- 
tuiro  poAtique  de  Kxiclma  tradolt  et  pobliA 
par  M.  Engine  Bumoui  ...  .  Sander,  and 
>VencA.  Stem.  Paris,  1840-47,  IbL  (Collec- 
tion Orientale.)    H. 

With  Taluable  totrodaetloDs.— Par  a  deserfptioa 
of  the  twoDtjr-one  bells,  see  LIt.  V.  e.  St;  Toom  IL 
ppu  6C&-617.    On  the  delirersace  ef  the  aoal,  aec  L 

1429.  BIArlcan^ejra*PiirA|ia«  Der  gnte 
K5nig  in  der  1161  le.  Mirkandeya-Ponbia. 
Von  Dr.  F.  RUckert.  (ZtitKhr^ft  der  IK  M. 
CeseUmrAc^  1858,  XIL  886-840.)    H. 

1430.  8lva-GBAna-PSUhani«  Instmrtimi 
In  the  Knowledge  of  Qod.  A  Metimhyaital 
and  Theological  Treatise,  translated  froMi  the 
Tamil,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  Bty 
Rev.  Henry  R.  Hoislngtoa.  (JsMraal  a/  Ot 
Awn^.  Orient,  Soc^  1864,  IV.  81-102.)    A 

Tbls  work  Is  a  translation  fhtas  the  Baaskrlt  of  the 
AmfrmwifssuMk,  one  of  the  anetaat  ■acic4  hooka 
of  the  Hindus.  It  "  trosu  of  Doitj,  Seal,  sad  Ma»> 
Icr,  with  reference  to  their  ertfln  Baiarm.  relatls«s. 


and  desiinr."  Tbe  translation  is  hf  HnkaoAAn.  a»> 
companiea  bj  a  copious  eommeatan.  Comnare  the 
"BjIbiboB  of  the  StoQ-OmAim - fiUMmm. "  given  by 


■r.  HMfinslon  in  the  J^emal  i/  M* 
Ac.,  WUn  IL  111-154. 


ai*i-Plriikbiini,  Lighl  irfBlvoii.     A  HtiUpfa]'- 
■ksl  iind  Thsiluigla]  TrwItK,  tniuUl«l  tna 

HolilnictuD,    {Jfmrnat  qf  lie  Aimtr.  Oritnt. 


KKft.  n.    C.  1.— BELIEF  OF  TBE  HIXDDB.  1M4 

[□oil  en  frmnfAli  mr  M 


1430.  T*M«*a-KBt(Klel,  Uw  of  ih«  IVi. 

tDTUD.  ASTBuMllurilltUvaliulPblUwnli) 
'  trtbelUndVinhiliudlhHHiheTHpll.oIili 
'    NolH.  Bjl(a>.llenrTlt.Uvl>lnrt<>n.  rjwrnal 

1^  On  Amtt.  OnaU.  ac,  1»4,1T.  J-JO.)     H. 


i.  Halamimll,  or  Itas 
r  Kulm-ii  IihIu.  rram  til* 
LUIng  uhI  BuryuiD.  By  II 


iinTiiiu,  lauTe*.  p 


lilt's  uoi^ 
I  and  Kiaul*- 


-*5!y 


(2(trK*r'/l  Utr  D.  M,  OucK- 


1.  VyhaiB,  Edward.     The  Unfainoil,  11.8  .  1431*.  [Abv'l    F»l],    H.    A.D.   1I171,     Athi 
«  B«ir»d  and  HWurlcal  Bcok.  of  Csylua ;        A  


UU>.  JlBlikTa«a<h     The    MabAwaruo,    li 

Jolnnl;  and  an  Intruduclurjr  Ewa;  on  VU 
Kuidhlulal  Utounte.  In  Two  VolumiH 
ToL  l.CDillalnliiK  the  tint  Thlrly-alghl  Chap 
t*a.  Bt  Iba  Hon.  Oeorga  Turnunr  ... 
OiyloD,  US7,  «•.  pp.  ulll..  S^  au,  uiT.  X. 

14S».  LklltBTlitAn.  ...    Rcyntch'n  ra 

pa  on  Mwluupeineiil  d«  Jam  canltDut  I'Lin- 
toirada  Bouddtai  CikTa^iuninl  mdulliutla 
nnioB  tlUulH  .fu  Bkahfagypgr,  «l  HTU  ^r 

and  A  pbter,    P. 
UU.  [BbitdrB   BfthM^  n.  i 

KallM  Sblra  [by  Ubadca  SU 
Tain;  Iwo  Worlu  llluMnllv 
Baltilon  and  Ptailnupby.  Tr 
tha  UigBdtal,  WItb  ail  App«n< 
Kaauru  ud  tbe  Language  of 


poatbume  ruvu,comptdt< 
MM.  Klaptulb  t^t  Land 


tit.    Parii,  ISW,  4*. 


I>g  tin  Hlado  r'l>**<PliT  aal  nllilDe,  «  HI.  K)- 

UcmulKoaur  Unci  ...  tun  Iba  Ulndn  ducirlua 

di»nliin-(r(lv'»i«,  etc.,  liii<l..M.  [1.1  «L, 
Amil.  IIIL  ac\  Vmt\M,  IWT,  He.  6].,  VI. 

14ae.  HolwBll.JiAnKephaDlab.  IntaraKlDg 
HIaluical  kteoU  niall.a  u  Uangaland  lu- 
duiUDi  alao  Iba  Mylholi^  of  lb.  Oantooa, 
aail  ■  DUMrUtlon  on  tbv  UBUmpa/choala.    3 


glola  lof  AIM.  Dow]  ...  °.  ^0,  nil,  .m] 
5-.  pp.  IM,  »L     F. 


V],  leS-W«,  Loud.  IM 
11.  MvOFf  Edward,  , , 


(jt'iidKcSu! 


ItU  WardifTllllun.  A  Vlaw  of  tha  lUitorj, 
Liltnlure.  and  Mylfaoldgy  ut  Iba  Ulndooa: 

pal  WorS.V!..    AnawEd....    .    (lal  «].,  4 
'•A.,  8<ranu»r«,  IRII,  «•,)    8  toL    LoDdoa, 


In    »4    KuMblnn    ETi^n    CM.    S^u  uA  Ota. 
IM-Xn.IIlVUI.I.ll.tf-lDI.  iui4  ZKXlk.  la-IlL 

ia». Tha  HlgHmage  otFa-hlan,  mm  Iba 

Fraoch  adilUtn  i-i  Ilia  Fua-kouc-kl,  with  Add|. 


—    RhiMlc, 

Blldung,    MylbologK 


RhoAc,  Joh.  aollllab.    Ucl>«  rclirlba 
A. —     u...^.,._ ,   Pblloanphle  dar 

If  Ihte  IlEMta  09- 


14».  Franckllii,  Vllltan.  Hi«ardHaoi 
Boodblala,,.    ,    London,  IWI.V^jJ." 

444.  HodSHin,  Brian  Hmighlan.  Nollcai 
of  11^  Lai.piag...,  Lilfmtura  and  Krlifliin  of 
Iba  BnuUdliai  of  Nauil  aud  Btaol.  yAitattt 
__'frW»^Jtn  la  ilw  "— r    rrwn    iililliai  T  Ih 


1445 


CLASS  m.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


i46aa 


1445.  IVIlson,  Horace  Haymiiii.  ▲  Sketch 
of  the  Keligiuut  HecU  of  the  Hindus.  (Astatic 
Ht*.  18^  XVI.  1-136,  and  I8»,  XVII.  109- 

313.)    H. 

AlM>  pnbl.  wparkUlT.  Caleutu,  18M,  and  la  bU 
Wark».  VoL  I..  Lood.  \mt.  »>.  Coup.  J.  P.  A.  U- 
nuMt  io  Um  J«mrn,  du  AawoiM,  180,  pp.  6B»-7t, 
<6ft-M.    H. 

1446.  Upham,  Edward.  The  Hintory  and 
Doctrine  of  Budhiimi  [tiel,  popnlarly  iUua- 
trated  ...  .  With  forty-tbre«  lithographic 
Print*  from  Original  Singaleae  Designs.  Lon- 
don.  1829,  fol.  pp.  vii.,  136  +.    H. 

'*  The  Tr»Diiiiifrptioa  of  SouU,  aiMl  tlM  JntmkM 
of  the  Budh*.  pp.  V5-4S:  "  The  Dews  Loka,  or  Six 
Hekveoa;  the  Br»hm»  Lok»,  or  Slxtoea  Heareos, 
and  Nirvana,  "  pp.  &i-n ;  *'  the  HelU."  pp.  lOS-llL 

1447.  Colebrookey  Henry  Thomas.  Miscel- 
laneous Essayit.  ...  2  vol.  London,  1837,  8*. 
U.  —  New  ed.  in  one  vol.,  Lond.  1868,  8«. 

Ob  the  pblkwophj  of  the  Hindus,  f  I.  X27-4It, 
eompriiiirn  cssaja  orijc^nallj  pabl.  la  the  fVaneae- 
Uona  of  the  Mop.  A:  Soe.  t/  G.  M.  mtd  InL,  VoU. 
I.,  IL,  Loud.  lUS-aO,  4*.    M. 

1448.  Essais  snr  la  philosophic  des  Hin- 

dous  ...  traduitit  de  TAnglais  et  augmentes 
de  texttfs  Sanskrits  et  de  notes  nombrenses. 
Par  0.  pAutbier  ...  .  Paris,  1833,  8*.  pp. 
viii.,  20,  32i    H. 

1448*.  Bl^leiif  Peter  von.  Das  alte  Indien, 
niit  bettondiTer  KLcksicht  auf  Aegypten  ...  . 
2  Tlieile.     KUnigsberg,  I8S0,  8*.    H. 

1449.  Hodffaon,  Brian  Houghton.  Sketch  of 
Buddhiitni,  derived  from  the  Buddha  Scrip- 
tures of  Nipal.  (Trans,  of  the  Roy,  As.  Soc. 
of  G.  B.,  etc.  I8S0, 4",  II.  22^257,  and  App. 
pp.  Ixxvii.-lxxxii.)    B. 

144<>.  Bochlnffery  J.  J.  La  vie  contempla- 
tive, ii.<<c6tiquc  et  monastique  ches  les  Indous 
et  chez  leti  peuples  Bouddhistes  ...  .  Stras- 
bourg. IHSI,  8». 

1450.  Schmidt)  Isaac  Jacob.  Ueber  einige 
Orundlebren  des  Bnddbaismus.  (Mimoirts 
df  VAc.  Imp.  des  Sci.  de  Saint' PUershoMrg,  6« 
S«rie,  Sci.  Pbl^  etc.  1899,  4*,  I.  93-120,  221- 
262.)    BA. 

1451.  Veber  die  sogenannte  dritte  Welt 

der  Buddhaisten.  (/frtd.  18S4,  IL  1-40.)    BA. 

1452.  Ueber  die  Tausend  Buddhas  einer 

VTeltperiode  der  Einwohnung  ...  .  (Ibid. 
11.41-86.)    BA. 

145>.  Sketch  of  the  Buddhic  Mythology 
among  tlie  Tibetans  and  Mongols.  (Asiat. 
Joum.  ISStl,  N.  8.,  VIII.  282-290.)    H. 

1453.  IVIndlachmstnn,  Friedr.  Heinr. 
Hugo.  ...  Sancara  sive  de  Theologumenis 
Vcdanticorum.  ...  Bonnae,  188t» 8*. pp. xvi., 
190.    H. 

1453*.  Hodffson,  Brian    Houghton.    Quota- 
tions in  Proof  of  his  Sketch  of  Buddhism. 
i  Journal  of  the  Roy.  As,  Sac.  of  G.  A,  etc. 
835,  II.  288-323:  comp.  III.  39^)    H. 

1453^.  Kennedy,  Vans.  On  the  VM4nta 
System.  (Trans,  of  the  Roy.  As.  Soc.  of  G. 
B.,  etc.  I8SA,  4«,  III.  412-436.)    B. 

The  remarks  of  Sir  0.  C.  Haoghton,  prefixed  to 
thla  esMj.  were  replied  to  with  MMue  anperltr  br 
Mr.  KeanedT,  in  the  AtiaHc  Journal  for  Oct.  IMw.  N. 
8..  XVIII.  94-08.  Mr.  Haoghioo  rained,  (hid.  pp. 
213-226. 

1453e.  liovr,  James.  On  .Buddha  and  the 
Phrabilt.  (Trans,  of  the.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  qf  O. 
B.,  etc.  18M,  4«,  III.  57-124.)     B. 

On  the  infernal  region*  of  the  Blaaieee  nythoiogy, 
■ee  pp.  f%-W. 

1453«.  Miles,  William.  On  the  Jalnas  of 
OuJenit  and  Miirw&r.  (Trans,  of  the  Roy.  As. 
Soc.  of  G.  B.,  etc.  I8U,  4*.  III.  335-371.)    B. 

1453*.  Kennedy,  Vans.  On  the  Puranas. 
(.>1^tafic  Joum.  for  March,  18S7 :  N.  S.,  XXII. 
240-246.)    H. 
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1459.  Csom*  de  Kdrtey  Alex.  Notices  oa 
the  different  Systems  of  buddhism  extracted 
from  Tibetan  Authorities.  (Jonmoi  </  the 
As.  Soc.  of  Bengal^  IStS,  VII.  14^,  et  seqq.) 

1454.  IVllsony  Horace  Hayman.  Lectures 
on  the  Puranas.  I.,  II.  (Jottmal  ^f  the  Roy, 
As,  Soc.  nf  O.  B,,  etc  ISW,  V.  61-72,  280- 
313.)    H. 

1454*.  Two   Lectures  on   the   KtU^km 

Practices  and  Opinions  of  the  Hindiu  ...   . 
Oxford,  1S40,  8*.  pp.  vii..  71. 

1455.  Barth^lemjr  Saint-HUmlre,  Ju- 
les. M4moire  sur  la  philost^ie  sanacrite.  Ls 
NyAya.  (Mimoires  ds  VAtad.  dt$  At*.  Jfsr.  d 
PbL  de  rliutiha  de  F^ramoe,  tHU  ^>  UI.  145- 
250.)    H. 

1456.  Blnhlnstonet  Moantotuart.  TlteHia* 
tory  of  India.  ...  2  vol.  LoimImi,  1841«  S*.  H. 
— 3d  ed.,  »6uf.  1849,  9*.    AB. 

On  the  rsllgloa  and  phUaeopliy  af  tks  BBtes,  ses 
I.  71-07. 1SI.4I7.  IK  ad. 

1457.  Il»d|pM»n9  Brian  Houffaton.  lUustra- 
tions  of  tbe  Literature  and  Religion  of  the 
Buddhists.  Serampore,  1841, 8*.  pp.  iii.,  2»  +. 
A. 


1457*. 


Doctrines  of  Buddhism.    Traoala- 


tion  of  the  Naipaliya  DevaU  Kalvaoa,  with 
(AsiaL  Joum.  for  Nov.  l»tt,  Sd 
H. 


Notes. 

II.  485-493.) 

1457i>.  Halbertema*   Jostna   Hiddea.     HeC 
Buddhisms  en  syn  stichter.    Deveater,  IMS, 

8». 

Fiftv  coplea  priatcd  asparatriy, 
oek«  Atmim\ 


1457*.  BJdmctJem*,  Magnus  (Tred.  FenL). 
OounL  Om  Uinduemas  Theoconi,  PhikMopm 
och  Kosmogoni.    Stockholm,  1S4S,  8*. 

A  GtnmoH  tran«laU«a.  Aid.  IMS.  ••:  WmglBak, 
"  The  Theogonr  of  ihe  Ulndooe.  with  tadr  RvMnu 
of  PhiloMph7,-^«(cLeod.lM4.  S*.  PP.T.,  in.    M. 

1458.  Bumonf,  Eugiftne.  Introduction  k  l*hi»> 
toire  du  Buddhisme  indien  . ..    .    Tome  pre> 
mier.     Paris,  1»44,  4*.  pp.  v..  M7  +.     H. 
No  mere  pobUahed.    On  the  nirwAmm  acs  ppi.  IS,  Bi 
7A.  fiS.  ftlS-521.  and  the  note  pp.  afl»-«M.    Sea  the 


7S.  83.  »is-«x,  and  the  note  np.  om-ViL  8ea  the 
notice  of  thii  Important  work  by  J.  B.  Blot,  /ram. 
dM  Sa^mmta,  im,  pp.  XS3-i4.  W-m.  »7-4B.  Otmf. 
No.  IMS. 

1459.  Preaclhlny  (The)  of  Buddha.  VEx- 
tracts  fW>m  the  "VThite  Lotus  of  the  Good 
Law,"  with  a  sketch  of  the  ort^n  of  Bwl- 
dhism,  from  £.  BumonC]  (Dial  for  Jan.  tHH l 
IV.  391-401.)    it. 

1460.  Salisbury^  Edward  Elbridce.  Memoir 
on  the  History  of  Buddhism,  read  before  ths 
American  Oriental  Society  ...  May  28,1944. 
(Journal  of  the  Amer,  OrienL  Ac,  1849,  L 
79-136.)    H, 

1461. M.  Bumonf  on  the  History  of  Bud- 
dhism in  India.    (/6<(2.  pp.  27^296.)    H. 

1461>.  Vedantlsmi  what  is  it?  (CUenfla 
Rer,  for  July,  IMS ;  IV.  43-61.)    AB, 

1461^  Indian  Buddhism— its  Origin  and  IMf- 
frision.    (Cta/dctta   Rev,  for  Dec.  lS44t   IV. 

242-281.)    AB. 

1461*.  Mewe,  F«lix.     De  r«tal   prtaent  des 
4tude«  sur  le  botuldhisme,  et  de  leur  m 
tion.    Gand,  1846,  8*.  Zfr, 

1402.  Sehotty  Wilh.  Ueber  den  Bnddbaismus 
in  Hochasien  und  in  China.  Bine  in  der  kOu. 
preuss.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  an  1. 
Febr.  1844  geleaene  und  nachmals  wetter 
ausgefUhrte  AbhaodluBs.  Berlla,  1846,  4>. 
pp.  128. 

Bee  tha  notles  hy  F.  Spiagtl  la  tka  Ltt^a,  MspnU 
1M«.  XV.  1-7.    M. 

146».  Stewenson«  John.  Analysts  of  ths 
Ganesa  Purina,  with  special  reference  to  tlie 
History  of  Buddhism.  (Joumel  of  the  R^y. 
Ai.&c^G.^etcl8lisYIIL9U-<».)  ^ 


appUca- 
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SECT.  U.    C.  4.— BEUSF  OF  THE  HI!«}DUS. 


1488 


1M3.  Gocerljr,  D.  J.    On  Bnddhirai. 

A  aerlcii  of  valuable  eMaya,  publ.  iD  tbe  JmtnuA  of 
tk«  Ceiflon  Branch  of  th«  Kof.  A*.  SoeMf.  Tiie  flr>t 
and  »ccoud  appeared  In  TU.  I.,  Colombo,  ISM,  8". 

1464.  Rottey  Rudolph.  Zur  Ooschichte  d«r  Re- 
ligiunvn.  I.  Die  Brahin»-Religion.  (Zeller't 
Thiol.  Jaltrb.,  IS4«,  Y.  346-360.)    P. 

1466.  The  tame.    IT.  Die  Buddhiv-Rellglon. 

(/Wd.  1»47,  VI.  175-190.)  D. 
1466*.  I<«ssen,    Christian.     Indfacbe    Alter- 

thaniiikunde  ...    .    4   Bde.    Bonn,  1847-ttl» 

8».    U. 

Tbe  great  work  on  tbe  mil^Jeet. 

1466.  Blrdf  James.  Historical  Rpiiearches  on 
the  Origin  and  Principles  of  the  Buddha  and 
Jaina  Keligiuns  ...  .  Bombay,  lS47f  fol. 
{2AplaU9.) 

1466*.  Sjrkcsy  William  Henry.  On  a  Catalogue 
of  Chiuwe  linddhistical  Works.  {Journal  of 
tht  Rog.  As.  Soc.  of  G.  B.,  etc  1848,  IX.  199- 
213.)    H. 

1467.  Hardy,  R.  Spence.  Eastern  Monachlsm 
...    .     Loudon,  1H50,  S«.  pp.  xi.,  444.    H. 

Cb.  XXII..  pp.  'JM-aU^  treat*  at  "Xirwana;  Ita 
Patb«  and  rnaltioB."  —  A  raluablc  work. 

1468.  B»rth«l«m7  Salnt-Hllalre,  Ju- 
les. Premier  nienioire  sur  le  SinUtva.  (Mi^ 
moirtM  de  CAcad.  dr  fki.  M»r.  et  /W.  de.  rin- 
9tUut  de  Frtince,  IMS,  4*,  Vill.  107-560.)    H. 

1469.  Bnrnouf,  Eugene.  Le  lotus  de  la 
bonue  loi  trmluit  du  Banscrit,  accompagn4 
d*un  commentaire  et  de  viugt  et  un  m^moires 
relatifs  an  Buddhiume  ...    .    Paris,  IMS,  4*. 

pp.  iv.,  897  +•    ^. 

On  tbe  uirvAna  tee  pp.  114-1  !•.  ThU  rolome  haa 
aa  Index,  not  onlj  to  Its  ovn  oontents,  but  to  the 
tmtrod.  A  rUM.  du  BuddkUm*  deterlbed  above.  No. 
IIM.  8ve  nine  artleles  bj  J.  Bartb^leni j  Siilat-Hllaire 
In  tbe  Joum.  de*  Savattf  for  IH64  and  li»6S. 

1470.  Mailer,  Max.  Beitrtge  zur  Kunntniss 
der  indlHchen  Phil<>iK>pbic.  1.  KnnAdn's  Yaice- 
shika-Lehre.  (ZeiUchr\fi  der  l).  M.  GtxeU- 
Khaft,  IH5S.  VI.  1-34,  219-242;  IMS,  VII. 
287-313.)    H. 

1470*.  ElehhoflT,  fr£d.  Gust.  L4gende  in- 
dienne  sur  la  vie  future,  tradtiite  du  Sanscrit, 
et  compar^e  aux  legeudes  d'Homire  et  de 
Vlrgile.    Paris,  IMS,  8o. 

yrom  the  Mkm.  d*  CAfd.  dtt  Sci.,  BttU$'Lettn$, 
cte.  dt  Afon. 

1471.  H»rdir,  R.  Spence.  A  Manual  of  Bud- 
hism  [<ic],  lu  its  Modern  Development ;  trans- 
lated from  Singhalese  Manuscripts.  . . .  Lon- 
don, IHM,  8«.  pp.  xvi.,  534.     H. 

See  tbe  review  of  this  work  and  the  anthor'a  BaH- 
mm  MonaehUm  by  J.  BartbAlenj  Balnt-Hilaire  in  tbe 
/ntrnal  des  SatanU,  1858.  pp.  »8-80«,  S»-34&,  436- 
4M.  ieo-bli,  «28-a4l.    H. 

147K  Neve,  F61ix.  Le  Bonddhtsme,  son  fon- 
dateur  et  ses  ^ritures.    Paris,  IMS,  8*.     A. 

1472.  Rotlk,  Rudolph.  On  the  Morality  of  the 
Veda.  ...  (Journal  of  the  Amer.  Orient  iSbe., 
IMS,  III.  331-347.)    H. 

Pp.  S4'/-S4&  treat  of  the  aneteot  Indian  bcller  re- 
specting a  future  state. 

1472».  IVuttke,  Adolf.  Das  Geistesleben  der 
Chinesen,  Japaner  und  Indier.  IMS*  See  No. 
1294. 

1473.  Cnnnlnsham,  Alex.  The  Bhilsa 
Topes;  or  BuJilhiAt  Monuments  of  Central 
India:  comprising  a  brief  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Bud- 
dhism ...  .  Illustrated  with  Thirty-three 
Plates.    London,  IM4,  8*.  pp.  xxxvi.,  370.    H. 

1474.  Palleffolx,  Jean  Baptiste,  Bp.  of  Mai- 
loi.  Description  du  royaume  Thai  ou  Siam 
...    .    2  torn.    Paris,  IM4, 12*.    BA. 

Ch.  XV..  Tome  I.  pp.  4l*-78.  fives  an  "Analvue  do 
ajst^ne  boaddbUte,  ttrfo  des  Uvrea  aaerfode  Biani." 

1476.  Pavle,  Theodore.  Le«  religieux  bond- 
dhistes  de  Ttle  de  Ceylan.  (Revue  dee  Deux 
ilMMlsf  for  Jan.  1, 1M4,  pp.  125.14g    H. 


1476.  Rotlk,  Rudolph.  Die  Todtenbestattnng 
Im  iudischen  Alterthiuu.  (Zeit$dtrifi  der  D, 
M.  Geeelltdwfl,  1M4,  VIII.  467-475.)    H, 

1476».  KdlUns,  Joseph.  Notices  of  Chinese 
Buddhism.  ( Publ.  in  the  North  China  HeraUL 
Shanghae,  1M5-M.) 

1477.  Mailer,  Max.  Die  TodtenbeeUttnng 
bel  den  Brahmanen.  {ZeiUdir\ft  der  D.  M. 
GeeelUchaft,  1M5,  App.  pp.  i.-lxxxii.)    H. 

1478.  Barth^lemjr  Salnt-Hllalre.  Ju- 

les.  Da  Bouddhisme  ...  .  Paris,  1M9,  8*. 
pp.  Tii.,  248  +.    D. 

1479.  l¥eber,  Albrecht.  Die  nenesten  For- 
schungen  auf  dem  Uebiet  des  Buddhismns. 
(Jnditehe  Studien,  IMS,  III.  117-195.)    H. 

1479^  Ontsl»ir,  Charles.  Remarks  on  the 
Present  State  of  Buddhism  in  China.  (Jour* 
nal  of  tfie  Roy.  At.  Soc.  qf  O.  B.,  etc  IMS. 
XVL  73-92.)    H. 

1480.  Obrjr,  Jean  Baptiste  F.  Du  Ninrftna 
indieu,  ou  de  I'Airranchissement  de  Time 
aprte  la  niort,  selon  les  br&hmanes  et  lee 
bottddhistes.  (Lit  k  TAcHd^miu  d'Amiens, 
dans  les  stances  des  15  et  29  Mart  1856.) 
Amiens,  1M6,  8»,  pp.  132.    F. 

Yaloable. 

1480».  Spelr,  Mrt.  C.  Life  in  Ancient  India. 
With  a  Map,  and  Illustrations  drawn  on 
Wood  by  George  Scharf,  Jun.,  F.SJk.  . . .  Lon- 
don, I8M.  8*.  pp.  xvii.,  464.    H. 

The  anthopees  derived  asuch  aid  la  thb  work  fross 
Prof.  Wilson. 

1481.  riVlUlankS,  Rowland].  Paramdtwara- 
inyana-gOththi.  A  Dialogue  of  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  Supreme  Ix>rd,  in  which  are 
compared  the  Claims  of  Christianity  ami 
Hinduism,  and  various  Questions  of  Indian 
Religion  and  Literature  fairly  discusst^d.  ... 
Cambridge  [Eng.J,  1M6,  8*.  pp.  xii.,  566.    D. 

1482.  HITIIson,  Horace  Hayman.  On  the  sup- 
posed Vaidik  Authority  for  the  Burning  of 
Hindu  Widows,  and  on  the  Funeral  Ceremo- 
nies of  the  Hindits.  {Journal  of  Vte  Roy.  At. 
Soe.  of  G.  B.,  etc.  IMA,  XVI.  201-214.)    H. 

1483.  On  Buddha  and  Buddhism.    (lUid. 

pp.  229-265.)    H. 

1483*. Notee  of  a  Correspondence  with' Sir 

John  Bowring,  on  DudtUiist  Literature  in 
China.  . . .  With  Notices  of  Chinese  Buddhist 
Works  translattid  from  the  Sanskrit.  By  Rev. 
£.  [J.]  Edkins.    (/5td.  pp.  316-339.)    H. 

1484.  Bow^rlnc,  Sir  John.  The  Kingdom 
and  People  of  Siam  ...  .  2  voL  Loudon, 
1M7,8«.    H. 

For  aa  interesting  acoonnt  of  Bnddhliak  la  Blam, 
■eo  Vol.  I.  pp.  2tn-9S4. 

1484*.  Harder  lek,  Charles.  Christ  and  other 
Masters,  r<c    Part  11.    IM7.    See  No.  1297. 

1485.  MMUer,  Max.  Buddhism  and  Buddhist 
Pilgrims.  . . .  Reprinted,  with  Additions,  from 
the  'Times*  of  April  17th  and  2Uth.  Together 
with  a  Letter  ou  the  Original  Meaning  of 
*  Nirv&na.'    London,  IM7,  8*.  pp.  54.    H. 

Comp.  Nes.  14ao^l4SS«. 

1485*.  Holmboe,  Christoph  Andr.  Traces  dn 
Buddhisme  en  Norv^ge  avant  I'introdtiction 
du  Christianisme  ...    .    Paris,  IM7,8*.  pp.  75. 

1486.  Koeppen,  Carl  Friedr.  Die  Religion  des 
Buddha....    2  Bile.    Beriin,  lM7-5tl,  »>.    H. 

On  trausmlgratlon  and  Hi'rrina  see  I.  X89-aot. 
Comp.  Ben  fey  in  tbe  Gvttimfitckm  fsL  AnMttatH, 
1kS8,  pp.  44-438.  {H )  Bd.  11.  baa  also  tbe  Utie, 
"  Die  lamaisebe  HIerarcble  and  KIrehe,    tU. 

1487.  Sehoebel,  Charles.  Le  Bouddha  et  le 
Bouddhisme.    Paris,  IM7,  8*.  pp.  iv.,  188. 

1488.  [Alfer,  William  RounseviUe].  The 
Brahmanicaud  BuddhiKt  Doctrine  of  n  Future 
Life.  (North  Amer.  Rev,  for  April,  IMS: 
LXXXVL  435-463.)    H, 
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1489.  Ballantyiiey  Jamei  Richard.  Chris- 
tianity contracted  with  lliDdQ  Philosophy: 
an  KMay,  in  Five  Boolis,  Sanskrit  and  Eng- 
lish ...    .     London,  IMII,  8*.  pp.  270.    U. 

1489».  BudHUm  [tic]  in  India  and  China. 
(liiblical  litprri.  and  FrineeUm  Rev.  for  July 
IS5tl:  XXXI.  391-438.)    AB. 

1490.  DIThltney,  William  Dwiefat.  TbeTedic 
Doctrine  uf  a  Future  Life.  {BiUioUu  Sacra 
for  April,  IHJ»tf ;  XVI.  404-430.)    U, 

1491.  "WHsl^tsoiiy  Richard.  An  Introduc- 
tory Truutme  on  ^4lu^icrit  llajfiof^rapha:  or  the 
Sacred  Literature  of  the  Hindus.  In  Two 
Parts:  Part  I.  — The  Philosophy  of  the  Ilin- 
duM.  Part  11.— The  Veda  and  Puranas.  With 
Appendix  and  Notes.  . . .  Dublin,  1MII»  10*. 
pp.  xiv.,  1265.     H. 

1492.  B»rtH^em7  9»lnt-HU«ire,  Ju- 
les. Le  Bonddha  et  sa  religion  ...  .  Paris, 
IMO,  8«.  pp.  xxviii.,  441.    H. 

1493.  JaeobSf  Alfttid.  Le  Bonddhisme,  son 
l^ginlatcur  et  son  influence  dans  le  monde 
inoderue.  ( Rexut  det  Deux  Monde*  for  March 
1,  IMO,  pp.  1U8-1U2.)    H, 

1494.  Mnllenay  Joseph.  The  Religious  As- 
pectH  of  Hindu  Philosophy  stated  and  dis- 
cussed. A  Prise  Essay.  ...  London,  IMOf 
8«.  pp.  xvi.,  440.    H. 

1495.  'Wasallje'vr,  W.  Der  Bnddhlsmus,  seine 
Dognien,  Uesuchichte  und  Literatur.  ...  l** 
Theil.  AllK«nieine  Vebersicht.  Aus  dem 
Kussischen  Uliersetxt.  St.  Petersburg,  1860f 
8«.  pp.  XV.,  380.     BA^  H. 

Conin.  Ben  fey  lo  the  GoUingUdu  faL  ^nMffMi, 


A.,  the  AhbL    Le  Boud- 


t^nip.  tteniej 

law,  pp.  eoi-€un.   b. 
1495*.  Dcachampsy 
dhisnie    et    Tapolog^tique    chr6tienne  ...    . 
Paris,  IMO,  8*.  pp.  39. 

1495>>. Les  origiues  du  Bouddhisnie    Vues 

n«>uve]lu8  pour  Morvlr  aux  travaux  de  Tapulo- 
gdtique  chr^tienne  ...  .  II  Paris,  18ttl,  8". 
pp.  31. 

149<>c.  S[cherb],  £[mmanuelj  VfiUlis].  The 
Buddbaand  his  Keligiou. — The  Golden  Verses 
of  the  Buddha  [translations  from  the  Dham- 
niapadam].  {Christian  Register  [Boston]  for 
May  25,  June  8,  15,  and  22,  IMI.)    H. 

1495d.  Brockett,  L.  P.  Buddhism ;  its  Origin 
and  Kesulti.  {MetltodiU  Quar.  Rev.  for  April, 
IMIl;  XLIII.  219-227.)  — Brahniinism;  its 
History  and  CUims.  (Ibid.  Oct.  1861;  XLIIL 
638-047.)    //. 

1495*.  Scnddcr,  David  C.  A  Sketch  of  Hindu 
Philosopliy.  ibilAioth.  Sacra  for  July  and 
Oct.  1801 ;  XVIII.  53fr-50&,  673-724.)    H. 

Valuable. 

1495^.  Banerjea,  K.  M.  Dialogues  on  the 
Hindu  Philoi«ophy,  comprising  the  Nyaya,  the 
Sankhya,  tlie  Vedant ;  to  which  is  added  a  Dis- 
cussion of  tlie  Authority  of  the  Vedas.  ...  Lou- 
don and  Edinburgh,  IMl,  8*.  pp.  xxiv.,  538. 

1495(.  Carrlercy  Moris.  Nirvana.  (Fichte's 
Xeitsdiriftf.  Philot^  18«L  XXXIX.  199-214.) 
U. 

6i  OhineM. 

Jfote.  —  Oa  BwddhUm  ia  Chins,  see  the  prseediag 
sabdivisioB. 

1496.  ScHottf  Wllh.  Entwurfeiner  beschrei- 
bung  der  chinesischen  litteratur.  (Abhand- 
lungen  d.  Kbnigl.  Akad.  d.  Wissemch.  zu  Ber- 
lin, 1853,  phil.-hist.  KL,  pp.  283-418.)    H. 

AliiO  publ.  Bcpamtclr.  Berlin.  18&4,  4*.  Od  the 
BjddhiMt  litcroture  of  China,  aee  pp.  8'J8-SS8.  8e«, 
further,  on  the  r<.-l<g1oa«  and  phtloM>nliie*l  llteniture 
nf  ihe  Chlnoe,  Rett.  MnrrlioB'>  CkiNCM  Jfiarci/any, 
Loiiil.  m5,  i".  pp.  33-*''i  f.A..  AB.).  and  Urn«^c  ■ 
Lekrb.  eitier  tMgtm.  /./rerwryMcAMklc.  I.  SOfr-WS. 
(ir.)    For  a  U«t  of  boelu  ou  Clilua,  lueludlBf  traii*- 
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latiooa  of  Chlaeas  aethers, 

Attf.  IMt.  XViU.  40S-444.    A.,  AM. 


1497.  I-kli&9,  or  Ylk-lUttff.  T-King  an- 
Uquissimna  Sinarum  Liber  quem  ex  l^itina 
Interpretatione  F.  Bagis  allommque  ax  Soe. 
Jesu  P.  P.  edidit  Juliuf  Mohi.  ...  2  toI. 
Stuttgartiae  et  Tubingae,  1834-^,  9».    A.,  H. 

1498.  I<AO-ts«,  or  I^ao-kiun,  B.C.  tM- 
ftS:l.  . . .  Lao  Tsen  Tao  Te  King.  Le  livre  de 
la  voie  et  de  la  vertu  cunipoai  daoa  le  Tl« 
iitele  avant  Yhn  chritieane  par  le  phtkwophe 
Lao-tseu  tradnit  en  francals,  et  pubU6  avee 
le  texte  chimUs  et  un  commeutaire  perp^tud 
parStanisUsJuUen  ...  .  Pkria,  I»£tII841?], 
B«.  pp.  xlv..  304.     A, 

See  a  rertew  bj  Wllh.  SchoU  to  the  Jmkf^f.  mim. 
.     KrkO,  IMt,  I.  S07-6I&    {Bi    A  traaotellMi  ef  U» 
tat  was  also  paU.  by  O.  ^uthicr.  Faria.  HOa,  a*. 

1499.  R^mvsaty  Jean  Pierre  AbeL  M6- 
moire  sur  la  vie  et  les  opiiikMus  de  iMh 
tsen,  philoeophe  chinoia  du  VI*  sMcle 
avant  notre  ^re,  qui  a  prokmt  les  opi- 
nions commnn^ment  attributes  4  Pythar 
gore,  k  Platon  et  4  leura  disciplea.  Paria, 
1823,  4«.  9/r. 

Prosi  the  Mhrnatrta  d0  rhut.  Mtf,  d»  Fttmt»t 
Atad.  dM  It^.,  etc.  IftM.  VII.  1-M.    B, 

1499».  Mttllery  Nic    Do  U  m^taphyalqu* 
de  Lao-tseu  ...    .    Tlrleuiont,  IbM,  9>. 
Prom  the  JksMS  esttsUftw,  Toai.  IT. 

1500.  Conl^elus  (Chin.  Komf^-ts*  or 
Kony-fte-tse'^t  bc.  U1-47II.  Le  Cbou- 
King  lor  8hu-kitag],  un  dee  livres  sacrte  des 
Chinois,  qui  renferne  lea  foodemeots  de  leur 
ancienne  histoire,  lea  priucipea  de  leur  gon- 
vemement  k  de  leur  morale;  ouvrage  r»> 
cueilli  par  Conftfciua.  Traduit  k  aoriehi  de 
Notes,  par  feu  Itf  P.  Oanbil  ...  .  Bevu  ^ 
corrig^  ...  .  Par  M.  de  Guignea.  Paris, 
1770,  4*.  pp.  cxiiv.,  474.    BA, 

1500a. Ancient  Chin*.    The  Shoo-kfug  or 

(he  historical  Claasic  . . .  traoalated  by  W. 
U.  Medhurst.  Chin,  and  Bng.  SItaaghae, 
1846,  8*.  pp.  413. 

1501. Confucii  Chi-king  [or  Shi-king]  elTe 

Liber  Carminum.  £x  Latin*  P.  Lacbaiine 
InterpreUtione  edidit  Jnliua  Mohl.  iStntt- 
gartiae  et  Tubingae,  1890,  8*.  pp.  xxiL,  323; 
xvi.    w4.,  H. 

Cooruelu  vas  swrclj  the  eosiptlcr  of  tkis  eeltae* 
tioa  of  loags  aad  bjoiQi,  Knue  of  vbleh  bav«  Btea 
BuppoMd  ta  be  aider  tbaa  IMIObuC.  — 8es  Ed.  Blvt, 
**Heeh«reb«a  mir  les  SMMir*  dea  aniens  ckhMl*. 
daprte  le  Cld'Un§.'  in  ibe  Jtmnud  jUiertftn  fbr 
KoT.  aad  Dee.  IMS,  «•  8«rle,  II.  9n-9bk,  «a»-447.  M. 

1002.  — —  8chi-Kin|b  chinerischee  Uederbudi, 
gesammelt  von  Conlticiua,  dem  Dentscben 
nngerignet  von  Wiedrich  Rdokert.  Altooa, 
1833,  8*.  pp.  xc,  960. 

ADOther  Oenaea  traaalalioa  1^  Jeb.  CrasMC. 
Ibrmlng  Bd.  III.  of  Dm  MsiiWhAs  Jbfea.  CnrMd, 
I8U,  8*.  (A.)  Tbc  varskaui  «f  Bikekert  aad  Craaer 
are  fouoded  catira^  oa  tks  Latla  traailattaa  tt 
LaebarBM. 

1503. The  Works  of  ConAncioa;  containing 

the  Original  Text,  with  a  Translation.    ToL 

I.    [Containing  the  Ltm-pu  or  Lmn-gni.\   To 

ich  is  prefixed  a  Dissertatioo  on  the  Qui 


which  is  prefixed  i 

Language  and  Chameter.    By  J.  manhman. 

Serampore,  1800, 4i*.  pp.  iv.,  4,  xxxix.,  72&,  17. 

'nee  tiw  rsTlev  by  J.  P.  Abel  Bteoaat,  ia  his  Jl>> 
lmMf9»  AttmtitnM,  II.  S77-flT.    Jf. 

1504.  Amloty  or  Autynkt^  Joseph  Marie. 
Vie  de  Kouug>tate,  appelU  viUgairement 

Confuciu {Mimoirea    eomeemant 

rhidoire  ...   de*  Chinei*,   XII.   1-506, 
Paris,  1786,  4«.)    A.,  B.,  H. 

Ob  tbc  baaor  paid  ts  dcecaaed  aaesstsf,  aad 
the  queclioB  about  tbeir  knovledfc  ef  vbat 
pa!i*ei  OQ  earth,  »ee  the  reaBarbably  iiea<«aauBlt> 
tol  laiifasv  of  OoanM(aa,  pp.  tM,  SB. 

1504^  [TlbOnU«»9  Thowa].    T^  UC\ 
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«i™,l»13,'«-8., 
%bi4aifllDhu'Anrr*/^UH.I.UI'Ul  J. 
i.  TToer,  Int.    Life,  Cbunctrr,  WHt- 


ai,  i»^i^  S»- 


Hiltcr.    (O-tniK  Bttm.  tr  Ocl.  ■ 


'a  for  M» 


l{  111.  I 


lfi(U>.  PUluBphT  (Th*)  or  CanfDclui. 
((blciiUu  J<n.  lur  Jout.  ISlTi  VII.  Sli- 

IKUV  Cluio-II,  sr  Chow-ll.    L>  Tch»a- 

MiMra  bli'd'u '(hlnoU  wr  Aa  ^uuihU  Bi^ 

IMHi.  Ll-kl   uu   Mtniiirlil   dn  ritco  Indull 

H  CWIerj.    TDfln,  oiM  P«rli,  loM,  •■.  pp. 
ixilt.,  IS*,  98.    .4. 
IMS.  riM-iliM;.    Tln-FoarBoukrkChliKH. 
CUhIdiI    Hgrk,  IrouiUlid  mid  IlliuirtUfl 

IK^I 1.     ConflieiniBlMriKloi.  — Lmqnt 

tr*  Bmt  da  |ibl]<«pta)B  niunlesl  pulliiqug 


tilt  M.  ■'  •ml]  liir  Adalu*  I.  >  nf  •  AM  d.Hxnnt 
•r  Oalailu.  vlti  B  eiMMHij  b  kta  dtalpli 

■HT  ariila  avlai' I  ■■■  Lm^l,  h-DUi|ihi.'' 
»liii «l  dllMj gwnnilHj rfciwIMliM;  udiki 

OlMniMuf  Ike  th-Wa,  irtifc  »  rrt»ai  .aJ  UiIb 

umi  ijr  B.  rimiikr.  rmr\tltmt.wii..i.t  -.yi  sd. 


^'sH 


110.  [K«B-lii|.p*l>>>    t 
cumiAgiH  dn  qnialn  emli  ■*■■ 


chln.iK  DuT  S 


Find.  IB3(,  S*. 

911.  Bfobnlka,  aottUi'b,  ZnDi  Slacks  lui 
diirUun1plilliiu|>hl(uiHlTbiMluRl«ilerCblnt- 
Mn.  Aiu  KUpruthn  FnajiililiclKir  Uvbinpt- 
iun|clnd»Chmtunulhli!  MondHiou  ((^dn, 
1K»,  «■)  Ini  DtlltKhc  Ubenniien.  Illlgrn'' 
ZntKlrift  /.  d.  kUt.  Tltot^  llaa.  111.  L  lU- 

Cinulilii  lh>  irtaf  nn  DM,  •  HlHclUa  M 

S12.   SlMc-ll-ckln-ti'lniHi.     SinK-li- 

NilDrpUlvHiilii*  (urilsr  TliPil)  mi  deiu 
IZtiHekrifljar  dU  KwuU'da  Mortal^  IMU, 


U09;  rOMtmlBC^  ChBrlnJ.  CklB<>»  Cl». 

•In.    ((TAfHwJfrnu.  Hirlnlr,  1S34;11I. 

«T-in.)  BA. 
UOK  laBM*!  JiuDa.  Th*  ChlDHS  CluuJa: 
wllb  ■  I'tautUIkiD,  Crltlcsil  ■nit  Ifm^iloil 
Na»«,  PndcKuniini,  nvi  Copluui  IndexiL 
...  Ib  SncD  VuluBiH.  Vul.  I..  conUiDJDfl 
Cnftului  Auli<cU.lb*arut  Lounlug.  lad 
tha  Drictrins  iif  Ifas  UMn.  CAiil  lud  Bag. 
nonikuDg.  oIb  Umdun,  lUl,  Urn  8<.  up. 
xlK,,  ia«.  370.    fl. 


1U».  Nsfil,  FnntDli.  Phi1a»pfakt  SInW  Irl- 
biu  TnclatJIiiu.  Yii.Connllliinini  PrlDiJ  Eii- 
tla,  Ctrgmoiiliu  tta  Dclbncloa,  ul  Elbicuu, 
JuxU  Slnvum  HonKm  cumplHlciui  «1  Illi» 
luda  Notllta  Rlluun  ct  Ceinuonliriiu  SiuU 
uran  ...    .    lTMl.Pr.g>,  mi,«*. 

Ui:>.  Da  Haldc,  JruBipl.  DMn-lpdon  ... 
de  U  Chin*  «t  do  U  Tvtirto  FblnolH  ...  . 
Hoartllt  M.    4  lom.  (Puli,  IIM,  lul.J    Ia 


LiiChliM  ...    .    PuHi, 


mBQii  JoHph.   Ur-OITeD- 

DHcn  Lrbn-n  del  Chrt»- 

lilniBl-        tuiiiliHuii,  uKhcBwl>«n  In  ilvn  Siinii  und 

Hiucbiift  gtD>Illit,ilinl>,Cu'l  rrlHlrlch  Ni^il-  dcnkunanlKlicnD.LcbinidndiLDtilDII.  Land- 

Dutnn  ...    .    (IIIkiii'i  ZriUchrift  /.  d,  hiil.  ahut,  VIM,  f-  ^  U. 

J*n.t,lBOT,VII.i,  1-M.)    H.  IMS.  BtBhr,   Puler   Fcddinnn,    We   ehlnif 

Uoa. Phlloiopblail  Opinion!  of  CTin-rnlii',  niiKha  ItTlchirDllcton  and  dis  Brilimie  dcr  In- 

«  tlH  ImmittrU  FclocJpis  ud  l^lmirjr  cUwb<u  ruigau^i*  in  Ihiu  Vcrhklinia  n 
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CLASS  ni.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


OflTenbamngslehren   mit  RQckiicht  anf  die 
Autficbten  vuii  WiiidiBchnuinn,  Schmitt  und 
Hitter  betr»cht«t.    Berlin,  18tt»  8*.  pp.  vi^ 
IW.    F. 
1510.  DavlaySVrJohnFrHucis.  China laOene- 
ral  Deacription  of  that  Empire  and  lt«  Inhabit- 
ants .. .    .     A  new  Kd..  revised  and  enlarged. 
...    2  Tul.  London,  (im,  40.)  1857,  l'>.    H. 
Oa  the  reltffioM  of  Cblna,  m*  Ck.  XIV.-XVL'.  Vol. 
II.  pp.  1-101. 

1516i>.  Bledlturstf   Walter     H.    China:   its 

State  and  Fru8i>ects  ...    .    London,  18S8,  8*. 
pp.  vii.,  682.    AB.  —  Also  Boston,  1838, 12>. 
On  tbo  rtlighMM  of  Ckina,  ■«•  pp*  Ittl-Slf. 

1510.  Rcrlevr  of  the  Shin  8e«n  Tuns  Ke«n, 
—  a  GcMKvai  Account  of  the  Gods  and  Oenii; 
in    22  vuTs.    ( Chinese    Kepot.  ft>r    Feb.  and 
Harch,  IH^tl ;  Vll.  505-525,  553-508.)    BA. 
See  pankularl/  pp.  660,  Ml. 

1510*.  Medl&urst,  Walter  H.  A  DisserU- 
tion  on  the  Theology  of  the  Chinese,  with  a 
View  to  tlio  Elucidation  of  the  most  Appro- 
priate Term  for  expressing  the  Deity,  in  the 
Chinese  Language.  ...  Shanghae,  lM7y  S*. 
pp.  280.    AB. 

1510^. An  Inquiry  into  the  Proper  Mode 

of  rendering  the  Word  God  in  translating  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese  Language. 
Shanghae,  IM^  8*.  pp.  170.    AB. 

Tbu  esMjr  sod  the  pirocdlog.  iriih  other  psmphleu 
In  the  coutro%en>j.  rnntain  much  irhich  illustrmtea 
the  Botiona  of  Uie  ChiiuiM  eoDcemiag  •pirita. 

1516>.  Boone,  WlUiani  J.,  Bp.    An  Essay  on 

the  PropiT  Hendering  of  the  Words  Elohim 
and  Theos  in  the  Chinese  Language.  . . .  Can- 
ton,  1M8,  b«.  pp.  Ti.,  60.    AB. 

JbW.  Hedhurat,  Walter  U.  Reply  to  the 
Essay  of  Dr.  Boone  on  the  Proper  Hendering 

of  the  Words  Dn^'7K  [nc]  and  Beoc  Into  the 
Chinese  Language.  Canton,  1M8»  8*.  pp.  1U7. 
AB. 

Ob  the  olferlBKi  tedcessaedsBcestort,  see  capeeislly 
pp.  4«-l8,  &4,  &5. 

1517.  irilllams,  Samuel  Wells.  The  Middle 
Kingdom ;  a  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Go veni- 
nient,  Education,  Social  LifW,  Arts,  Religion, 
Ac,  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  its  Inhabitants. 
...    2  vol.  Now  York  and  London,  1K4H,12>.   H. 

In  the  Enf  lish  edlilon  the  title  resd«,  "  TheChiaeee 
Rntpire,"  etc    Vu  the  religioB  of  the  Chineae,  see  II. 

1518.  HVorsl&lp  (They  of  Ancestors  among 
tlie  ChineHt>.  ( CAin««e  Jiepot.  for  July,  IMi; 
XVIIl.  3C3-384.)    A.,AB. 

1518*.  Medl&urst,  Walter  R.  On  the  True 
Meaning  of  the  Word  Shin  ["spirit,"  etc.],  as 
exhibiCMt  In  the  Quotations  adduced  under 
that  Word,  in  the  Chinese  Imperial  Diction- 


1890 

Shanghae, 


neae  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  . 
18M,  8*.  pp.  75.    AB. 

151gt. Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  [Chinese] 

Repository,  acoompaDied  with  a  Translation 
of  a  Chinese  Tract  f  Taog^D-ebin]  on  Nourish- 
ing the  S|iirit.  (Chimu  Repot,  tar  Aug. 
IMO;  XIX.  446-4M.)    A.,  AB. 

A  curloaa  apeeiaiea  of  Cbiaete  payeholeu. 

1518*.  I««CCe»  James.  Letters  on  the  Render- 
ing of  the  Name  God  in  the  Chinese  lAUgnage. 
...    Hongkong,  1850»  8*.  pp.  73.    AB. 

1518*. An  Argument  for  . . .  (Sbang  Te)  as 

the  Proper  Rendering  of  the  W  ords  Bluhlm 
and  Theos,  in  the  Chinese  lAngoagc:  with 
Strictures  on  the  Esaay  of  Bishop  Boone  ia 
Favour  of  the  Term  . . .  (Shin)  Ic.  Ic  ...  . 
Hongkong,  1850,  8*.  pp.  v.,  43.     AB. 

1518^.  Boone»  William  J.,  Bp.    Defense  of  aa 
Essay  on  the  Proper  Hendering  of  the  Words 
Elohim  and  6««»c  into  the  Chinese 
. . .    Canton,  1850,  8«.  pp.  169.    JB. 
Alao  la  tlM  CMneee  Mtpotitnry,  Vol.  XIX. 

1518V.  Leffffe*  James.  The  Notions  of  the 
Chinese  concerning  God  and  Spirits :  with  an 
Examination  of  the  Defense  of  an  Essay  ... 
[by  Dr.  Boone].  Hongkong,  lSftS»  8*.  l^  iv., 
ill.,  106.    AB.,D. 

1510.  M<Cl»t«tele«  T.  Hie  Chineae  on  the 
Plain  of  Shinar,  or  a  Connection  established 
between  the  Chinese  and  all  other  NatSons 
thi-oug^  their  Theology.  iJimmal  qftke  Sw. 
A».  Soc.  of  G.  B.,  etc.  tS&tt,  XV I .  ii.  attHl36.)  U. 

1520.  He«do'vr»9  Thomas  Taylor.  The  Chi- 
nese and  their  Kebellions,  viewed  in  Connec- 
tion with  their  National  Phlloecphy,  Ethics, 
Legislation,  and  Administration.  To  which 
is  added.  An  Essay  on  ClTilisatloo  and  its 
Present  State  In  the  Bast  and  West.  ...  Lon- 
don, IMt,  8*.  pp.  Ix.,  650.    BA. 

Per  a  '*Kotlce  of  iIm  Phllowphy.  Mocmltty.  bb« 

Polity  of  the  Chlucee.  and  of  the  Briiglea  of  Iks 

go%erBla<  Ctsas,"  tee  Ch.  XYllI.  pp. 


ary,    called 


the    Pei-wan-yuu-foo 


Shanghae,  184V,  8*.  pp.  88.    AB. 

1518^ An  Inquiry  into  the  Proper  Mode 

of  translating  Ruach  k  Pneuma,  in  the  Chi- 


1521.  C  albert soMf  M.  Simpson.  Darkness 
in  the  Flowery  Land;  or,  Keligitras  Notions 
and  Popular  Superstitions  In  North  C^dna.  ... 
New  York,  t8A7, 18*.  pp.  23ft. 

The  eutbor  bed  resided  ctevsa  jrcmra  la  Chlaa,  sa  ■ 
mUaioBsry. 

1621*.  Confucianism*  (Biblical  Kepert. 
and  /Vtifoeton  Xev.  ftir  AprH,  ISM;  XXX. 
226-201.)    AB, 

U21K  HaHNrtolCv  Cbariea.  Christ  and  other 
Masters,  ric.    Part  11 L    1858.    See  No.  107. 

1522.  Edklns,  Joseph.  The  Religions  Con^ 
tion  of  the  Chinese:  with  Observations  en 
the  Prospects  of  Christian  Conversion  amoncst 
that  People.  . . .    London,  1859,  16*.  pp.  2». 

1523.  VThltnejr,  William  Dwigfat.  China 
and  the  Chinese.  (Xew  BngUn^gr  fiyr  Feh. 
18SV;  XVII.  111-143.)    H. 

0«  the  relli^  of  the  aaelcttt  Chlasset  sss  Mt. 


D.— ANCIENT  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS;  ETRU8CAN& 


1.  Indent  Greoki  and  Somani. 

1524.  Homcrus.    See  particularly  Odyt.  Lib. 
XI. 

1525.  Gadollny  Gnst.  Dissertatio  acade- 
niicA  llttniericn  nonnulla  Animae  Nomina 
expl leans.    Upsal.  1704,  4* 

1526.  Jortlny  John.  Six  Dissertations 
upon  DifTerent  SuLjects.  London,  1755, 
8«».  pp.  iv..  .324.    //. 

Dlanrrt.  V!..  pp.  r5-At4.  i«  "  On  the  utate  of 
the  Dead,  sa  d»«cribed  hj  Hooier  sud  Virgil." 

1527.  Henrlel,  Joh.  Christian.    De  Im- 
740 


Anfml   Homericn  Oomnran- 
tatio.    Viteb.  17it6,  4*.  pp.  28. 

1528.  Groddcck^  Gottf^.  Ernst.  Ueher 
das  Local  der  linterwelt  beim  Homer. 
IBiUintkek  der  alien  LiL  «.  A'nast,  1791, 
St.  8,  pp.  15-33.) 

1529.  Sturm,  Friedr.  Wflh.  De  Tcatigiis 
Doctrinae  de  Aninil  hnmant  ImmortaH- 
tate  in  llomcri  Carmtnibns.  Proinn.  I.- 
III.    Gerae,  1795-97,  4*.  pp.  16,  le,  16. 

1530.  HalbkMTt,  Car!  WUh.  Psycholo- 
gia  Uonierica  ...  .  ZiilUchaTiae,  1796^ 
8*.  pp.  X.,  118.    H. 


SECT.  II.    D.  ].— BBLIir  OF  TOE  AKCIBNT  OBEEKS,  n 


lU1.0iilI(>in,0<]Yi.  il.  1 
JWr.  fta  Dec  1839;  x: 


..  Emm.  (ar  Kinllel)  Lonli. 
uphin  de  Parchuloclft  HDni*- 

.n.  ^^,.^^uaa  [11331},  ».fp.^ 

USt.  WalBksT,  Frttdr.  Ootillnb.  Wr 
HouvriKlwu  nuiilirn  uitd  dia  I  nttln  tier 
MlgcD.     (JUrfafKAu  Jhu. /i)r  fAilol., 

1M3, 1,  a^^isa )   ff.    ^^ 

uaa.  AlMnlnu-c, .   Uelxr  den  Ant 


lUT. MyHew  In  der  Dnlnwel 

[A  ninllauatlon  of  the  llbot*.)    {.( 
/.  Phil..  1W(>,  VI.  17n-18g.)    rf. 

1»$8.  Brick,  J»b.  II.  C.  IM  On»  Uiwe- 


IMO.  B*lllas>r, .    Quu  Hcnnorl  de 

Candllluna    runrll    Seiilrnlfiir    [Pragr.] 
BuUnu.  IMT,  <•.  pp.  28. 
lUl.  TcnOkl,  Wilh.  Siegm.    Cur  Elnl«l- 


M2.  BiKkl 

,   John   BlMTl. 

'^''e.°[I^. 

Mt.  Olnditl 

"•j.i:"''™^ 

UU.  Prondfll, 

oTIhBS'niluHliirDlimlJte.    (Sii 

^bcn  ««  Oct.  UU;  XV.  T6S-W6.) 

1U>.  Phvrccjrd",  Sfna,  ■<.  lo.  U4. 

IMS'.  (Bolt.  Tfa«nuX     A  RitIf-  of  the 
l>uu«B  ill  Tdllj-.  rtrtt  ThkbUh  Dl.pu- 


■tUU.    IBthUMi. 


xlin<ni>  OycliDlogtL     [iV«.  Jok.  .Indr. 
BclimfdI.]     Jt.i«,  1««B,4«, 
MS.  Pf'tliB.iorBai  II.  I.e.  IM. 

1MB.   Rhsdlna,    Anbr.     Dklosu    de 
Tniiiiinlgmloiis  AnlimraB  Prthapirlo, 

Binnodu  riHleiii  oooclpl  flt  dalVudl  pufltit. 
■fntsf ,  1I3S.  f ■. 


»M.aB«il«nmlo(£a(.aiind<Ktl(u), 

PlganlDo.  Urn  Fylbagarss  AiiimU'Iini 
TnnanlgnllDDa  UpoMulnin.  ...  <Wlih 
Kttni  olfaer  treulun.]    Puii,  l«ll,  4*. 


Lipaliie,  lose,  V.  [i  ih.) 
liM.  Cu-auacIrLabltawIt 


Iteloekfl).    Anl 
on,    16M,    *.    1 


EjclKMt    111*   PyllmiDrnni    Aninuniin 
■nilnlEntloDi  breiii  Sliquliltlo.     Ul- 

IMC  HKrtmmuii,  Joh.  Adolph.    Il«ffi- 

i^xivtni  Py(hfi|£urH  Ab  ImpulMlunlbu 
■b<urd[>  llWnUk  ll«tburgl,lTa3[lT3eil, 


TAn    Pythagoru.    Air 


U^.  BnpcdHilal,  AarigtMiiuu,  H.  t.t, 
4W..,.  Ovfulnniu  Kel[i(ulu.  DeT[luit|iu 
rt  aindlU  dlHKrull.  FnunirDtB  (ipUcnII, 
PhllowhluilUiuitTiiTlteiinonKiinteB  ...  . 
Amirrlodaml,  IB3».  f.  pp.  (Sl  UT.    H. 


uiHl  die  AFi|yi>tFr.     Kine  hIMorlHhe  tin- 

...  .  LtipiiB.  ihmIs.'.  it.,W  a: 

Bh  puUlllUnj:  pp.U-»,«»41. 

eo.  SHiritlea,  i.e.  4MI-M0. 
IMl.  La*BDlS((P*I«r|  Bnulvsn.   Dm 
Suknlre  LrlH-n.  Lthre  nnd  Tod.    N«h 
den    Z^ngnliwn    der    Alten    dvgettellt. 


>lo,  i.c  41S-S47. 


ui^^'ilTii 


erriaji  la  lbs  Tiii 
1    *rf.  11.  Ami 

of  Swnlei. 

r;:dit; 

lugun.    1    ^ 

ol.  III.  Til.  Riini 
ml.    Clnbridca    En 

T&iicH.    S 

g.].  iB6»-«I, 

HT.R*.     A 

■■  U  <t<  T 

dltttomK 

St" 

"l?""'^*™'" 

t<  DIUXH." 

«■.    ApolQgj  of  B« 

«■».  Crllo, 

TnuHlaWd  frvm  r 

g  Or«k  l>v 

CfaTlF.BIn'ii 

S-.  pp.  810  + 

M7. Ph, 

do;  or.  The  Iniiiior 

•lit J  of  Ibo 

SmiI.    TniB. 

laled  mm  Ihi  Om 

bT  Cbirki 

S.  StufbnI. 

A  WW  Kdltlw,  fn 

ricbfl  wttb 

Oplntona  at  Ancinil.  ll*iUrv>1,  und  Hodnn 
Plill(W>ptirn  uri  DItIdh  on  tb>  Soul'.  In- 
added  ■  Caliitwaa  [by  Wllliui  Oovintl  o^  Jt 
tb<  Work*  knovn  to  bac.  b«n  «rltlfn  an  ■> 


I, ConcluiloDarPlata'iOorElu.  [Tnni- 

iPd  by  N.Ih«ilfl  B.  FolMBi.f  (CTrudOn 
lOM.furMiRh.lUT;  XLll.lA»-Wl.)  0. 
I. AilKbua,  ilia  da  Mort*  DIalognt, 


ifTO.  OlyBptodAru.n.ijkSa))  Ecbo- 


UTO.  Olyi 
lia  io  1>I 


:  PlBlao,  I 


rni*.  [BBrbit,P«np»dcUB>    l:ip«i- 


UTl.    HkrdtMbaildt      or       HKrt« 
acliBildttJab.  tile.  Plalodii  IninorU- 

tltaia  Anlmae.  iUtp.]  Ar(entor*li.  IMa, 

UH.  ^VcleklimBBK.Jaach.  San.  Ui- 

UlJtatt.    [ff»p.J.|r.  BaoedJcll]    Viltk. 
UTIk  TecMalu,  M.  M.     Da    Argnmralii 

UTOl  IVlBdhclBt,  CbrlMlan  Bibm  t*b. 


UT7.  BBttitadt,  Job.  Andr,    Da  Fins- 

pic«oiuEemiiil>L-CDIia.£riaiigH,]Iftl.4>. 
UTS.  OBttlchcr,  Job.  Cbtiuopb.    Aria- 

ih  AnlBd  Immortiillui*  lllanratlo  tt 
IMaciu^  ...  .  GpcclDilDa  1,-IV.  A)- 
lorfll.  lT6fi-«7.  *■.    (flih.) 

tlK  la  tb>  Mm  J<u  ai^  II*,  *».  tsM. 


PhaAlauli.    Upaiac,  I7;i.  ».  pp.  IMl 

UW.  Crawtterd,   CbarEai.     A    DJaante- 

tluDuD  tbe  Kbvdan  uf  Flalo:  ir  ltlak«in 

-'-''^    ll  UBFHd.  A  PUJCholDcr';  '^.  Ab 

- — ■ 'tbeltalaniir 


AbMracI  iDiHtlcallon 
Iba  Boali  la  wbtdi  th 
lbs  Ctlcbralnl  llr1*|A}iMa»  on  tbat 
Bultfacl  aradlKOBad.  ...    LandiiB,  in^ 
8>.pp.  XIvlU..  Wl.     H. 
l&BI.  LlUa,  Krwiaallftiad.  PUloskSa^ 
tentia  dis  Natnra  Anlnl.  ...     OMUsEaa, 

1M2.  Plalonl*  Lwni  In  Timaw  da  Drta 

Anlml    hnmanl   axplicmlnr,     (la    Ab4lAt 
and  Bon'i  A'nw  plitilti.  Jfes.,  n.  1-I& 
Lei  pi,  I  Tin,  E*.) 
1S89.  T«KBaBaaMB,Wllh.0oM11ak  Lpb- 


pp..ii.i.,t«.    B. 

IM*.  Bjitam  da. 

uphla.  ...    «Bda.    Mpiic  ina-W,  ». 

11U.  Lladc,  Bun.  Odttllab.  Da  Solallh 
adienna  UortU  tlcnoni  la  Vlatnna  >l 
Kara  TnUuanta  nbTlU.     Upiiaa,  17% 
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X690 


1688.  Pettavely  Fr.  D«  Ai^punentis,  qui- 
bua  apud  Platonem  Aaimorum  Immorta- 
litaa  defenditur.  Berolini,  1816,  4*.  pp. 
Iv.,  41. 

1689.  KnnHardty  Heinr.  PlstoiM  PhJt- 
don,  mit  be»onderer  Riicknicht  auf  die 
VnsterblichkeiUlehre  erllutert  und  beur- 
thellt.    LUbeck,  1817,  8*.  pprT2  +.    F, 

1600.  Tajrlor,  Thomaft.  Platonic  Demon- 
stration of  the  Immortality  of  the  8oul. 
(Clauical  Jnur.  for  Jane  and  Sept.,  1820; 
XXI.  201-230,  and  XXII.  40-51.)    H. 

1691.  Seager,  Rec.  John.  ObMnrations 
on  the  Paiedu  of  Plato.  {Ctauical  Jour. 
for  June,  1825 ;  XXXI.  209-217.)    H. 

1692.  Behmldtf  Adalb.  Argnmenta  pro 
Immortalitate  Animanun  in  Platoni* 
Phaedone  explicita.    Halae,  1827,  8". 

159a  Rettlfy  Heinr.  Christian  Mich. 
Qaaestiones  Flatonicae.  I.  Qoam  cogno- 
•cendae  verae  Auimi  Naturae  Viam  Plato 
commonstraverit.  ...  [Progr.J  OiMae 
[BUdingen],  1831,  8*.  i  th, 

1694.  Br»utf  J.  W.  Bemerknngen  ilber 
die  platonischo  Lehre  vom  Lernen  als  einer 
Wiedererinnernng(aya|un}«t«).  Branden- 
burg, 1832,  8*. 

1695.  DejrckSy  Ferd.  Platpnis  de  Ani- 
morum  Migratione  Doctrina.  Confluent. 
1834,8*. 

1696.  Cromct  C.  De  My  this  Flatonicif 
imprimis  de  Necyiis.   Duaseldorf;  1835, 4*. 

1697.  Melrluf,  .    De  Mythis  Plato- 

nicis  iuprimis  de  Necyiis.    [Progr.J    DUs- 
seldori;  1835, 4*. 

Ar«  NoJi.  15M  snd  1507  titles  of  tb«  niM  ein.r  T 
I  give  them  as  I  Bnd  them  In  Kngelmaiui's  BikL 
Sertft,  Clan. 

1698.  Sd&mldt.  Adalb.  Ueber  die  Ideen 
des  Plato  und  die  darauf  beruhende  Un- 
sterblichkeitslehre  desselben.  [Progr.] 
Halae,  1835,  4*.  pp.  58  (29). 

1698*.  Slsurarty  Heinr.  Christian  Wilh. 
▼on*  Die  platouischen  Mythen  von  der 
nenschlichen  Seele  im  Zusammenhange 
dargestellt.  (Appended  to  bis  GesehicMe 
der  Philosophie,  II.  453-515,  Stuttg.  u. 
TUb.  18U,  8».)    B. 

1699.  Volftliiudcry  J.  A.  Chr.  Platonis 
Sententia  de  Aniniorum  Praeexistentia. 
Pars  I.  De  Principio  PhiloMphiae  Plato- 
Bicae.    [Diss.]    Berolini,  1844,  8*.  pp.  25. 

IflOO.  Fischer,  Carl  Philipp.  D«  Plato- 
nica  de  Animi  Immortalitate  Doctrina. 
. . .    Erlangae,  1815,  8*.  pp.  14.    F, 

1601.  Schmldty   Herm.    Duomm   Phae- 
'    donifl  Platunici   Locorum  Explioatio  (p. 

66.  B.  et  de  unirersa  Argumentailone,  in 

JtM  ex  ipsa  Auimi  Forma  quasi  ac  Specie 
mmortalitas    (Jus    deducitur).    [Progr.] 
Wittenbergae,  1845,  4*.  pp.  21. 

1602.  [Klny,  Thomas  StarrJL  Plato's 
Tiews  of  Immortality.  {Uhiv«r$alitt 
Qmir,  for  Jan.  1K47 ;  IV.  73-107.)    H. 

1603.  Ssostako-vrskly  Jos.  Platonis  de 
Animo  Hiacita.  [Progr.J  Ostrowo,  1847, 
4^.  pp.  15. 

1604.  Ij»el&in»nny  Karl  Heinrich.  Ueber 
die  Unsterbiichkeit  der  menschllchen 
Seele,  nach  den  Vorstellungen  des  Philo- 
■ophen  PUton  und  des  Apostels  Paulos. 
. . .    Landushut,  1848,  8*.  pp.  82.    F, 

1605.  Ahl»ndcr,  Joh.  Aug.  Dfssertatio 
Veterum  in  Uenere  Philoaophomm  pra»- 
dmieque  Platonis  de  AnimI  Vi  et  Immor- 

•  taJitate  Sententias  breviter  adombrans 
...  .  [/fesp.  Pet.  Otto  Wibarg.1  Pars  I. 
hutdm,  [18—,]  8*.  pp.  16. 


1606.  HermMua,  Carl  Friedr.  De  Partis 
bus  Animae  immortalibas  secundum  Pla- 
tonem. [Praef.  Ind.  Schol.]  Oottingae, 
1850,  4». 

1607.  SpeelCv  Moritx.  Wardigungder  pla- 
toniscnen  Lehre  Yon  der  Unsterbiichkeit 
der  Seele.  . . .  [Progr.]  Breslau,  1853, 4*. 
pp.  16. 

AIM  IB  tM  MeUaehH/tf.  PMZm.  «».  kath.  ThtoL. 
lUA  Hefl  S3,  er  N.  F.,  XIII.  U.  pp.  1-10.    M. 

1606.  Osell-FclSy  J.  T.  DisserUtlo  qua 
Psychologiae  Platonictfls  atqne  Arlstote- 
leae  Explicatio  et  Ck>mparatio  Instltuitur. 
Wirceburgi,  1854,  8*.  pp.  106. 

1609.  Hflll«r,  L.  H.  O.  Die  Eschatologie 
Platon's  und  Cicero's  in  ihrem  YerhMlt- 
nisse  sum  Christenthume.  ...  Jever, 
1854,  4*.  pp.  44.    F. 

1610.  Kahlerty  A.  J.  Ueber  die  plato- 
nischen  Beweise  der  Unsterbiichkeit  der 
Seele.    [Qymn.  Progr.]    [Wien,]  1856,  4*. 

1611.  Sasemlhly  Franx.  Die  genetische 
Entwickelung  der  platonlschen  Philoso- 
phie  einleitend  dargestellt ....  2  Thelle. 
Leipxig,  1855-60,  8*.  pp.  xvi.,  486;  xii., 

.  1-312,  xxviii.,  313-696.    H. 

1612.  Sckmldtf  Hermann.  Zn  Platons 
Phaedon.  [On  the  concluding  argument, 
p.  100  A-106  E,  ed.  Steph.]  (Jahn's  Neue 
Jahrb,/.  Philol,  1856,  LXXIII.  42-48.)  H, 

Twt  oilier  illnitrmtlon*  of  the  Phmdio  by  Behaiidt, 
see  KoftlBSBii's  BtU.  Script,  UUut.,  €*  Aufl., 
p.  187. 

1613.  Sasemll&ly  Franz.  Ueber  die 
Schluiabeweisin  Platons  Phaedon.  (Jahn's 
New  Jahrb.  /.  PhOoL,  1856,  LXXIII. 
236-240.)    H. 

1614.  WlUlams,  N.  M.  The  Phsedon. 
ICkriitian  Bev,  for  Oct.  1857 ;  XXII.  607- 
632.)    BA. 

1615.  HlcheUs,  Fr.  Die  Philosophie  Pla- 
tons  in  ihrer  inneren  Bexiehung  znr 
geoffenbarten  Wahrheit  kritisch  aus  den 
Quellen  dargestellt  .. .  .  2Abth.  MUn- 
ster,  1859-60,  8*.     If. 

1616.  IToIqvardsentC.R.  Platon's  Idee 
des  i^riidnlichen  deistes  und  seine  Lehre 
Uber  Emiehnng  ...  .  Berlin,  1860,  8*. 
pp.  viii.,  102. 

See  BMioth.  Smera,  XTHI.  m-ttt. 

1616*.  [Hartlneany  James].  Plato:  his 
Pbysics  and  Aletaphysics.  (National  Be9. 
for  April,  1861;  XII.  457-488.)    H. 

1616^.  BncHer,  J.  Ueber  Platons  specu- 
latire  Beweise  fUr  die  Unsterbiichkeit 
der  menschllchen  Seele.  Inaugural-Dis- 
sertation.   06ttingen,  1861,  8*.  pp.  80.    ^ 

1617.  Arlstotclesy  b.c.  tH4-S99«  ...  De 
Anima  Libri  tras.  Ad  Interpretum  Oraeco- 
rum  Auctoritatem  et  Codlcum  Fidem  recog- 
novit,  Commentariis  illustrarit  Fr.  Ad.  Tren- 
delenburg.   Jenae,  1883,  8*.    2]  lA. 

1618. Treatise  on  the  Soul,  etc.  translated 

by  T.  Tsylor.    London,  1808,  4*. 

1619. Psychologle  d'Aristote— Trait4  de 

riMua  trafluit  en  francais  pour  la  premiere 
fois  et  acconipagn4  do  Notes  perpetuelles  par 
J.  Barth£lemy-Saint-Hilaire  ...  .  Paris, 
1846,  8*.  pp.  cxxi.,  392.    H. 

The  traaiUter  malotalns  tPrvf.  pp.  xxztx.-xlrll.) 
that  Aristotle  did  not  beliere  in  the  imaortslltr  of 
the  M>al.  Ree  eleo.  to  the  ^ame  perpoae,  MowheiB'a 
notes  on  Cndworthi  /niel.  SgtHm,  I.  M,  W,  III.  470- 
473  (HerriMo'i  edition.) 

1619*.  Slflkpllelnsy  fl.  a.d.  630.  ...  Com- 
mentaria  in  tres  libroe  Aristotelis  de 
anIma.  ...  Gr.  [Venice,  A.  AnUanut^ 
1527,]  fol.  «r.  187. 

1620.  TwrfASy  AUboM^  qf  lUedo,  Abp. 
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t^  Sevilte,  QnieittonM  rapcrliibros  Ari»> 
totelis  de  Aninm.  Florentiie,  l&77t  fol. — 
Also  VenetiU,  1665-60,  fuL;  Vicentiie, 
1608,  ful. ;  Konue,  1609,  fol. 
1021.  VlOf  TtHiimMo  day  fhr^indl  Oae* 
t»no  (Lat.  Cajctauua).  Conmien- 
taria  in  tre8  Librun  AriHtutelis  de  Aninm. 
Fint  published,  with  the  text,  at  Tloenta,  \4M, 
flbl. ;  Mfmimlely,  Venice.  U14,  fol.,  ui4  «lie«licre. 

1621*.  Splnay  Bartolomineo  dl«  Propu^ 
naculum  Aristotelia,  ete»  1616.  Bee  Mo. 
674. 

1622.  Venleroy  Fnineeeoo.  ...  Diiconi 
. . .  supra  i  tre  Ubii  deirAnima  d*Ariito- 
tile  ...    .    Venetia,  1666,  8". 

1623.  Odonly  Rinalda  IMscono  ...  per 
uia  l*fripatetica.  one  si  dimostra,  ee  Taut- 
ma,  secondo  Anstotile,  h  mortale,  o  im- 
mortalp.  Venetia,  1667,  4*.  ff.  40.— Also 
i6td.  1660,  4*.    BL. 

1624.  Vlll«lp«ndfl»,  Caspar  CardlUo 
de«  Apologia  Aristotelis  adTennis  eos, 
qui  ivJnnt  euni  senslsse  Aulmam  cum  Cor- 
pore  extingul  ...    .    Compluti,  1660,  8*. 

1626.  MartlncB  de  Bre»y  Pedra  In 
Libros  tres  Aristotelis  de  Anima  •Cooi- 
mentarins.  Cui  acoMwlt  Tractatns,  quo 
ex  Peripatetica  Schola  Aninue  Inimor ta- 
li tas  assert tur  k  probatur.  Begontiap, 
1676,  fol. 

1626.  t^nlntlaniUy  Tincentlns.  Diluci- 
dationes  trinm  Libroruni  Aristotelis  de 
Anima.  Nee  non  8.  Doctoris  Thomae 
Aquinatts  in  eosdem  Gonimeutaili.  Cum 
Textn  duplici  ...    .    Bononiae,  1676,  4*. 

1627.  Toledo,  (Lat.  Toletns),  Fran- 
cisco de,  (Atrd.  Ck>mmentarla  una  cnm 
Quaestiouibus  in  Libros  tree  Aristotelis 
de  Aniniti.  VenetHs,  1676,  4^. — Colon. 
Agrlp.  1576,  4:  ff.  179  +. 

llanj  other  edlUoot. 

1628.  DenlaetuSy  Job.  De  Antml  Natura 
C||nsi^ue  Immortalitate'in  Doctrina  Aris- 
totelis apertissime  oonstltota.  Parisiis, 
1577, 8«. 

1629.  Bcsnlf  Bernardo.  Trattato  ...  sopra 
i  LibrideirAnimad'AristotUe  ...  .  Vio- 
renza.  1583,  4*. 

1630.  Zlniar»»  Teofllo.  ...  In  Llbroe 
tree  Aristotelis  de  Anima  CfMumentaril 
...    .    Venetiis,  1684,  fol. 

1631.  ScHrSter,  Job.  Friedr.  Qnaestlo 
ntruni  Aristoteles  Intellectus  nostrl  Ini- 
mortalitatem  cognorerit.   Jenae,  1686, 4*. 

1632.  Pontannsy  Hieronymua.  De  Im- 
mortalltate  AnimsB,  ex  Sententla  Aristo- 
telis, Libri  septem.    KomiB,  1697,  4*. 

1633.  Ouarlnonl  (Lat,  Ovarlnonlns 

Jbntofiujr),  Cristofbro.  Sententianim 
Aristotelis  de  Animo  sen  Mente  hnmana 
Explicatio.    Francoftirti,  1601,  4*. 

1633*.  Zabarellay  Jacopo,  Count.  In 
tres  Aristotelis  Libros  de  Anima  Commen- 
tarii  ...  .  Yenet.  1606,  fol.  BL.  ~  Aleo 
Francof.  1606,  4*. 

Maiouin*  that  the  doetrlM  of  tmmortalltj  «sd* 
aot  be  prored  by  ArintoUe'a  pbllo«ophj. 

1634.  IaWl  Galla,  Qiulio  Cesare.  De  Im- 
mortalitate  Animornm  ex  Aristotelis  Sen- 
tent  ia  Libri  tres.  Romae,  1621,  4*.  — Also 
Utin.,  1(VI6,  4«. 

MaiDUliu  that  ArittoUe  beMcTCd  in  iBOMir- 
UlUr. 

1635.  Licet  I,  Fortnnlo.  De  Animornm 
rationaliuni  Immortalitate  secniidum  Opi- 
niunem  AriHtotelis  Libri  quatnor.  Pata- 
Tii,  1629,  fol.    BL. 

1636.  Daiinliavory  or  IHuitthaWery 
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Job.  Oonr.  CoUeginm  mchologlcilm.  In 
quomaximecontrorersieilnsntionie  circa 
tres  Librae  Aristotelis  de  Anima  prc^io- 
nuntur,  veutilantnr,  explicantnr.  Ar- 
gentorati,  1680, 8».  -*  Alto  Urid,  1643, 1665 ; 
Altdorf.  1672,  4*. 

1687.  Orel^Oy  Agoetino,  Ontrd.  Aristotelia 
vera  de  rationans  Animse  Immortalitate 
Sententia  accnrate  expllcata.  Bomse, 
1681,  4*.— Also  1682, 12». 

Orcflo  malntaloa  that  Aristotle  heUeied  In  the 
InmoruUiy  of  the  aouL 

1638.  Hoftnauh,  Caq>.,  1&72-1648.  Col- 
latio  Doctrinae  Aristotelis  cnm  Doctrina 
Qaleni  de  Anima.    Helmet.  1687. 

1639.  At kanaslns,  J9;vcaiiM9MU. ...  Aris- 
toteles proprlam  de  Animae  Immortalitate 
Mentem  explicans  ...  .  Or.  and  L*L 
Parisiis,  1641, 4*. 

Bee  rabrloius,  MM.  Ormc  IT.  St.  91. 

1640.  Poaner,  Casp.  De  Paliugenesia, 
slve  Reditu  Corporum  In  Yltam  eecnndum 
Aristotelem  iropoeeibili.    Jenae,  1686. 

IMl.  SclfcfltBy  Christian  Gottfr.  Snper 
Aristotelis  de  Anima  Sententia  breris 
Commentatlo.    Halae,  1771,  4*.  pp.  20. 

1M2.  Delnliardty  Job.  Heinr.  Der  Be- 
grilf  der  Seelo.niit  RUcksicht  auf  Aristo- 
teles. ...    Uamburg,  1840, 4*.  (4|  sb.) 

1643.  Hartanatelih,  Oust.  De  Psycbo- 
logiae  Tulnris  Origtne  ab  Aristotels  re- 
peteiida.    Lips.  184U,  4*.  pp.  10. 

1644.  Flschar,  Carl  Philipp.  De  Princi- 
piis  Aristotelicae  de  Anima  Doctrinae. 
. . .    Erlangae,  1846,  8*.  pp.  14. 

1644a.  'WaddlttfftoiwKastiu,  Char- 
les. De  la  psychologie  d'Aristote.'  Paris, 
1848,  8».  4/r. 

1646.  "Wolff;  W.  Von  dem  Begriflfe  dee 
Aristoteles  fiber  die  Seele  und  dessen 
Anwendung  auf  die  hentige  Psychologie. 
. . .    Bayrentb,  1848,  4*.  pp.  16l 

1646*.  Panaehy  Oarl.  De  Arlstotella  Ani- 
mae Defluitione.  INseertatio  fnaognra- 
lis  . . .    .    Gryph.  1861,  8*.  pp.  iU.,  06. 

1646.  Lnerctlua  Caras,  Titus,  fl.  B.r.  M. 
...  De  Rerum  Natura  Libri  Sex  Carolus 
Lacltmaniius  receusuit  et  emendarit  Kditio 
altera    BerolfVii,  1868,  ^.  pp.  tXKL 

Lib.  III.  denies  the  Immortamjr  of  the  sonL 

1646*.  Pollcitae,  Melcbior  de,  Cbird. 
1747.    Anti-Lucretius.    See  Na  147. 

047.  Maerckery  F.  A.  Tltns  Lucretius 
Osrus  liber  die  Natur  der  Dfnge  nnd  die 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.  Tortrag  ...  . 
Berlin,  1861,  8».  pp.  82.    F. 

1648.  Relaaaliery  A.  J.  Xpicurl  de  Ani- 
momm  Natura  Doctrinam  a  Lucretio  Die* 
cip'ulo  tractatam  exposult  ...  .  Colo- 
niae  Agrlpplnensium,  1866, 4*.  pp.  M. 

Reviewed  by   With.  Ohriat  in  Jnha'fe  Mmt 
JUkrk./.  rnioL,  ItSi,  LXXUL  SiVAl.    M. 

1649.  Suckant  B.  de*  De  Locrettf  meta- 
pbysica  et  morali  DoGtrina.  Bhriaiis, 
1867,  8*.  pp.  xiL,  6a. 

1660.  Cicero,  Marcus  Tnlllw,  B.e.  MT-IS. 
The  Tusculan  Dlspntatitnifi,  Book  FIrat  [De 
conteninenda  Mortel;  the  Dream  ef  ^kipio; 
and  Extracts  from  tlie  Dialogues  on  Old  Age 
and  Friendship.  LttL  With  English  Notes, 
by  Thomas  Chase  ...  .  Cambriage  []1ms.L 
1861. 12*.  pp.  xriii..  207.    H. 

The  iofrediietlon  diaetisaes  the  qneatka  of  CleerS's 
heller  In  the  imnMvrtaltij  of  the  eo«L 

1661. Cicero  on  the  Immortality  of  the 

Soul.  (Book  I.  of  the  TaacnlaQ  Qaestions, 
translated  by  J.  N.  Bellowa.]  (CkritHan 
Eram.  for  Nor.  184iaB<  Jn>  1018;  XUUIL 
129-160, 810-43&y  B, 
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10A2.  Wwrnderlleli^  Giap;  Jul.  Cicero 
de  AniiuA  PUtoniwiiM.  (£e«p.  Aadr. 
Sehinalw.]    Vitob.  1714, 4^.  ft  S. 

1663.  T#nMr«  FablMi.  IH>8ent«iittoClce- 
ronianft  de  Immoitalitate  Anlmae.  [Rap. 
Laur.  Wensel.]    Upcml.  1730,  8>.  (2  ah.) 

1A64.  PlMUftskty  Georg  Chrittoph.  Dis- 
HctMio  ezpdttdeiifl  Argmhent*  pro  Ini- 
mortAHtnto  Airfan*  a  Cicerone  alUU. 
Regiomonti,  1759,  4*.  p|K  tt. 

1655.  Wehrcn,  or  'Wehnit  Jdh.  OoCt- 
fHe<l  von*  Uober  das  Alter  und  die  Ud- 
■terbllcblceit  der  Seete,  nach  dem  Cicero 
frey  bearbeltet  und  mit  eintgen  ZuiKtxen 
Termebrt.    Gtfttingen,  1810,  8*.  pp.  77. 

1666.  Sleoaeray .    De  Loco  quodain  e 

Clceronifl  Catone  Mi^Jore,  nbi  de  Animo- 
mm  Immortalitate  agitor.  [Progr.J  Mo- 
nacteril;  1846,  4*.  pp.  14. 

1667.  VlrfflUua  or  VerffUlua    Maro. 

Pnblias,  B.C.  70-10.  See  particularly  jUmid. 
Ub.  VI.,  and  Georg,  IT.  467,  eC  teqq. 

1667*.  <— —  ^oeas  bis  deecent  into  Hell  ...  , 
Made  Englinh  by  Jobn  Boyt  ...;  together 
with  an  ample  and  learned  Conment  upon 
Um  aame  ...    .    London,  1661, 4*.  pp.  248. 

1658.  "Warlntrf^mt  William,  Bp.  Tbe 
DiTine  Legation  uf  Moeet  demonstrated, 
etc    See  No.  1790. 

Iq  Book  II.  Seei.  IV.  oC  thit  work,  Warburtoo 
■aioUiu  the  liiKeoloM  pftrsdas  that  the  inetnl 
of  iEoeas  iuto  the  tDferUBl  reftoos  an  deacribed 
br  Vlrfil  i«  A  B(unitiir«  dmcrfptlon  of  an  inllla" 
WM   ieto   tbe    EleoetolsB   Mjaterica.    8e«    bia 

iTorfa.  iL  n-im.  jr. 

1650.  Be^ekerty  Dan.  Job.  Pbtlfpp.  Die- 
•ertatio  explanans  Psychologiam  Virgilti 
L.  VI.  Aeneid.  t.  724-761.  Argentorati, 
1751,  4*.  pp.  20. 

1659*.  Jortin,  John.  Six  Ditiertationt, 
etc,   1755.    See  No.  1526. 

1650^.  fOlbbon*  EdwardJ.    Critical   Ob- 
•enrationi   on    tbe   Siztn    Book  of  tbe 
£neid.  . . .    London,  1770,  8*.  pp.  66.    Jf. 
Alao  in  bla  JRaeol.  ITorta,  London.  ItfilT,  8^,  pp. 
t1^-€n,    \M.)    In  opposition  to  Wsrbnrtoo. 

1660.  Heyne,   Cbri»tian   Gottlob,  1729- 

1812. 

See  bla  Exeuraua  on  the  Sixth  Book  of  TlrgU's 
JBneld,  portlealorly  Vxe.  I.,  Vin.-XXII. 

1661.  Jorlfl»y  Andrea  de.  Tiaggio  di 
Enea  airinfemo,  ed  agli  Ellaii,  lecondo 
Virgilio.    2>ed.    Napoli,  (. . .)  1826,  8*. 

A  FttHck  tranatntton.  tnm  tbe  third  edition 
of  the  original.  Uonai,  1847.  0*.  py.  TX. 

1662.  Plntarchus,  fl.  a.d.  00. 

On  ancient  oplnlooa  oooccmlng  the  Mai;  aoe  Aa 
fUcUt*  Pka»Mpkorum,  Lib.  IV.  cc  t-H.  Bnt  the 
fCBulBCDcaa  of  tbka  ucatlae  la  doubted. 

1663.  Plutarch  on  the  Delay  of  tbe  Deity 

in  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked.  Or.  With 
Notce,  by  H.  B.  Hackett  ....  Andov«r,  1844, 
1>.  pp.  171. 

1664. Svr  lee  dMaie  de  la  jnetfee  dMne 

...    .    Nonvellement  traduit,  avec  dee  addi- 
tione  et  dee  note*,  par  M.  le  oomte  de  Maietre, 
'    folvl  de  la  traduction  du  m^me  trait4,  par 
Amyot  ...    .    Parii,  1816.  8».  np.  228. 

Kamerooa  later  eda.    Worming  afae  Taat  11.  of  the 
t  of  Oeoat  Joeeph  de  Malaf  re. 


1665.  8«lkrclter»  Tbeodor  HMmar.  Doc- 
trine Ptutarchi  et  theologica  et  moralia. 
Commentatio  ...  .  (Illgen's  Zetl«eAin/t 
/.  d,  hi9t.  ntoL,  18S6,  VI.  i.  1-144.)    if. 

See  partleuiarly  pp.  BO-AS,  Hi.  llAw 

1666.  Tyler,  William  Seymour.  Plntarch'e 
Theohigy.  {iMhodiH  Qnur,  Htv.  fi>r  July, 
1852:  XXXV.  383-415.)    H, 

1667.  Haekettf  Horatio  Bakh.  Plutarch 
on  the  Delay  of  Providanoa  in  paatehlog 


tbe  Wicked.  [Abfftraet.l  (BiUMh.  Sa>era 
fix*  July,  1856;  XIII.  609-690.)    H. 

1667*.  Ijuelanaa*  Sam/i$aten*Uf  fl.  aj>.  ITO. 

See  bla  DlmUgt  Mtrtmorum,  Mmnfua,  dalapliM, 
Ytrm  Hktorim,  and  tbo  traailae  /»<  iMCtu,  for  ridi* 
cnte  of  the  popalar  noUona  eoaevrnlof  the  tafaraal 
regiona. 

1668.  Alexaader  AphroiitientU,  fl.  aj>.  MO. 
Libri  duo  de  Anima.  Or.KnALat.  (Appended 
to  Themistiufl,  Opfra.  Venet.  1534,  fol.) 

"  lialntaios  tlio  annlhllelion  of  aoeJa.  end  ooeMnde 
tint  tbla  wao  ArlatoUe'o  coinloa."  — ifeahalin,  note 
•B  Cudwortb,  Book  1.  Cb.  1.  md  Jin.,  who  alao  refbra 
(e  Ma  Qmmm.  ad  Ub.  II.  Top leor.  Ariaioi.  pp.  T2,  n. 

a. 
1660.  Plotlnast  fl.  aa  UO.  ...    Opera  om- 
nia ...    .    TEdited  by  6.  H.  Moeer  and  F. 
Creuxer.l    3  vol.    OxonIL  18S6, 4*.    ff. 

The  whale  of  the  Fovrth  Bnnead  (Tal.  II.  pp.  TSft- 
Ud)  traau  of  the  aooL—iia  eaaenoe,  liierulity. 
deaeent  into  tbo  body,  «(e.  Peru  of  it  are  irnaetoied 
In  Tbomaa  Tajior'a  Five  JlooJto  o^  PtotiuitM,  London, 
17M,  8*.  and  in  his  StUct  Wtrlu  t/PMimu,  Loadoa, 
1817.  8*. 

1669^ Lee   Enn4ade«  de   Plotin   . . .  tra- 

duites  pour  la  premiere  fbie  en  fhtncaia  accom- 
p«gn4e  de  eommairee,  de  notes  et  d'4clairde- 
■emente  et  pr4o6d6ee  de  la  Tie  de  Plutin  . . . 
par  M.  N.  Bouillet  ...  .  [With  (higmente  of 
Porphyry,  Jambllcbue,  and  other  Neo-Plato> 
niite,  translated  by  E.  L4r6qne.]  3  tom. 
Parte,  1857-61,  8*.    H. 

The  nutoa  on  tbo  Foarth  Rnnead.  exmeiiniag  the 
relation  of  Plotinna  to  variou*  preceding  and  auoeecd' 
Ing  writera.  oeeapj  pp.  5C&-60if  of  Tome  II.  Tbe 
•xtrneu  ftom  Perphyrj,  Jaiubllcbua,  and  JCneaa 
Oaxsna  are  appended  to  ToeM  II.  with  tbe  half- 
title :  —  *'  Pragncnu  de  pajebelogle  nteplatonletoone 
tnulaha  poor  In  premMre  fola  eu  rtranfai*  par  Kag. 
Ltttqmt."  Per  tbo  treatlae  of  Jambllehna.  oee  Ste- 
tena.  JMof^AfO..  Lib.  I.  o.  U,  })  »-M,  pp. 
cd.  Ueeien.    JT. 


1670.  Prlael«n«nf  Ljfdtu*  Bolutionee  eoram 
de  quibiu  dnbitavit  Choeroce  Perearum  Rex. 
Ex  Codice  Sangermanensi  edidit  . . .  Fr.  DUb- 
ner.  (Appentled  to  Plotini  AuModM,  ete. 
Parieiie,  ikdot,  1856.  8*,  pp.  645-579.)  H. 
The  Bret  Question  la  en  the  natnro  and  f 
taUtjortheooeL    The  original  Orsrk  Is  loat. 


1070*.  Theodoretnay   Bp.  qf  C^rrhnt,  IL 

AJ>.43S. 

On  the  opinions  of  the  Gieek  pblloaophera  eeneera* 
lag  tbe  aenl.  aee  bb  Tkei^apiottem,  or  Ormemrum 
AJMlomnn  CWm(fe.  partieularlj  Lib.  V.  and  XI. 
(In  lllgoe-a  AMrel.  Or^cm,  Tom.  ixXXIII.)    B. 

1671.  rPsellitat  Michael,  the  poungrr,  fl.  a.i». 
10601.  Ao^Ai  vcec  4^x^*  ^  Auiroa  cel»> 
hres  Opinionee.  Iol  Tarino  Interprete.  (Ap- 
pended to  Origenis  PAOoco/ui,  etc  Par.  1619, 
4«,  pp.  609-660.)  D. 
Bee  alao  Mo.  M. 

167Z  OhnmikiM.  or  Ifntlkai&nCly  Nice- 
phorus,  fl.  A.D.  lS*iO.  'AyritfertxiK  irpbc  HAio- 
riroy.  (Appended  to  Plotini  Cpertu  Qxon. 
1835,  4*.  II.  1413-30.)    H. 

Oppooea  tbe  doetrines  of  pre^Kiatenoo.  tmncnlgra* 
tloB,  and  tbo  ratloaaHty  of  brntes;  oonisnds  Ibr  tbe 
rwnrreetloe  of  the  be^y. 

\(n».  AteAoyoc  wpl  ^vx^f,  14th  cent.f  (Ap> 
pended  to  Plotini  Opera,  Oxon.  1835,  4*,  IL 
1431-47.)    H. 

Amat  aseribst  this  Dtalogno  to  Jflee^honw  C9Nea> 

ntu. 

16T8.   KxpliDfl«tl«  Immortalitaftls    humanl 
^   Animi    secundum    Philoeophos.     Mediolani, 
1606,4*. 

1674.  Sten«lbiaa(llai.St«ne«>yAttgfaetinue. 

AMti6t»iM.    De   perenni   Philoeophla   LUh4 

X.    LugdunI,  1640,  foL— Bar.il.  1542,  fol. 

Also  In  Tom.  III.  of  bis  O^are,  Par.  ISn.  sad 

Tenet.  1881.  fU.    Ub.  IX.  treau  of  tbe  opinloas  of 

the  anolents  conosielegtbe  Imn^oruihj  of  tbe  aoul ; 

Lib.  X.,  of  future  rewarda  and  pnniahmenta.    See 

PabrMna,  DeUttuM,  oto.  pp.  4m,  8M,  tM,    Assnrdiag 

to  Jdcher,  J.  G.  Senlifsr  mnksd  this  bsek  neat  le 

m 
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ins,  Llpala*.  Jiuini.  ...   PbjiiloLiiflii 
cornn  Ulirl  ttn  ...    ,    I'mrlalli,  1WH< 

III.,  UlZ.  TIlT"]tl»..  inu  'of  111  bariul 


lnG>.  Oatkarlna  IFr.  Oalhlarrciv  J>e. 

bui  priKl "uuMli  Librl   ir™  ...  '.'  P^. 
M19^,    Bl.  — Ai«Llpi,  IflJl,  B«, 

\^»,  BKanKlM  |£af.  Balmailiu:, 
Clude  dc.  N.,IU  tt  AnlDuU'Vnlonn  in 
EpIcIMum  tl  SiiupllclaD,  Lnpl,  ButaT. 
IM,  4..  pp.  s»  +. 


dnctotlhe  AdiImiI  LHritUUn,  of  tbe  DuaUi 
DocIrlnixiTtfaa  Old  Pliflanplwn.  of  Ibfl  Tkfo- 

ChronolDs;.     Londoa,  IIM,  R>.pp.  3E*.    U. 


m,  ^tu-  panlbai,  pHcaUla,  ehflH.  ^tip- 
nulas,jK.  E»nlUliatli>eiDl« 
AXlT!'  Llpiiia,IBI«.''4*'pii.lH+! 


Iffl.  ■OBBtkC,  Job. 


u'lv'sr^-SUrr 


I«8a.  SlmoB,  RIcliin 


Provia™o.  LoDdou,  IIU,  B-. 
(WT.  [Towne,  John].  A  Cri[l»l  Inqalr]! 
IDID  tb«  liplnluDa  and  Pnctica  uf  lb*  Anclnt 
Philonpbcn,  cobcimlng  the  Kltan  of  Iht 
EoBl  uhI  >  Fatsn  Slolt,  ■«!  Ibeir  Melbod  •( 
tcubinc  bir  lbs  DdhUe  Ductrlns.  iBKbich 
uv  huiIdM  Uw  Nulhn  <<  Mr.  Jkck»a  ud 
Dr.  »ykn  csncernlni  llin*  »at»n.    Wiib  ■ 

tton,  Ac.  'LoDdumVu,  »,  PIKX.,W    /^ 

SM.  Jiialuoi>,Jo)iB,<i^£<la>(eT.  APMlbM 


■I,  fitsnne.    D*  I'toftr  pot-  , 


suit,   igilnit    Ibr  UiH-rpriwDUtkHu  ol 
CrlllalJfDquIrr  ■-.    ■    LunduB,  II«,  6*.  p] 

AM.  ISvkaa,  AHhnr   AtblrT].    A    TiDdia 
tlun  uF  lU*  AcruunI  of  tlia  tnabl*  Dncliin 

Enqulrr  ...     .     LoDikn,  lilt,  ».  pp.  W.     H 
MOl  Geaaar,  Job,  1 


'  ie»l.  Lclutd,    Jubr 


m  pn-  SKia  pihTlirii 
0Mtln«aclTM,4>. 

Tha    AdraDlap  ui 


len  World:  HpeclallT  wlib  mpecl  Id 
Dowlidgi  nod  Wunhfp  of  Ilw  Om  Tiat 
*  Hula  ur  Mnrml  Dutjr:  and  •  bUltuf 


W».  Wubuton,  WlHlMD,  Bf.  Tba  Dl- 
TiDELtrmtlunufMiM,  ITKMJ.  ^No.lTW, 

UB1.  rTlllard,  Jobs),  rmura  Ranuili  and 
PnnUiiiitDK  btUevsJ  bx  Hit  AccJinUi  pu- 

ticolar'-   "       .--"—-.-—      =-.—.-    

OUacll 


..colarlj  tbo   1 , . 

OUaclloni  or  tba  I1«t',  Mr.  WarbsrW 
' '  I  Dlirln*  Linllun  al  Hoaia,  an  conrid 
London,  ITM,  B*.  pp.  I.,  ISO.    V.- 
iMrf.lI4%tH.  |i^i..33D.    a. 


-  A  Rf  pi  J  to  Mr,  Wai 

,    .    LuDdoD.  1141,  B- 


^■S.n'''i"''iff 

orlon'i  Anpan- 
ifl  Dl>lu>  l*g.- 

•'L.g.l'oB  of 


IBM.  Slmchtmarcr,  Job,  Cbiiitopb,    ... 

ThrnWlK  MjIbfcH,  liKi  dc  Origlnr  Tartari  ct 

tM  Llbil  Unlnqut.    HudoroTlct.  ITU.  »•. 

~"  -I-.    A.,  F.  —  kItt  Hags  CsmJtiim. 


IHH.  Ma  I  Kara,    CbrUofdi.     ComDHUrini, 

Jloniin  auiD  a  rula  lUvilnular,    (la  bH 

rmte^ct  SB*r</i»,  11.  aefr^jno,  i^pL  iiM, 

IMS.  HavBa,  CbriilliB  Oottlah,    Dt  AslHi- 
tni  »Rli,  »  Hnvlllao  Pladlo,  ofdine  ad 

SapipnIluuatVinntBibiutmctla.  Gitttia^a, 

laM.  'WrttCBlweb,    Duict.   Ut   inaafcr. 

phorum,  Lndi  a  '£^«l«  at  l^bii(«,  iiaqat 
mi  Rmmm.  HentHitlidi  Vita  •■  «uta  Aal- 


■>lBt«-Cnlx,   Gnlllanma  Kb.  Itt. 
■Ubciu     da     Clgm>*Bt.I.«Mi*t 

rdTtw  "  ?ILa.  p£S,  (liti.)  igiT.P.'a 

■.  Hacr«ii,Ani,ntnii.LBdw.  ■Blaicka- 
ng   dn   BapiOl   ton    Vaisaltnu   bat    d« 


Ibni  Aablajr.    An  XUBia*-  I      B«l.  IIIL) 


1690 


SECT.  IL.  D.  1.— BBLIEF  OF  THX  ANCIENT  GREEKS,  XTC. 


1721 


1600.  Consy  Carl  Pbllipp.  WIe  dachten  die 
sptttereu  Stoiker  von  der  Lehre  der  Fortdauer 
nach  dem  Tude?  (In  his  Abhandiungen  f. 
QtJKh.  ...  d.  spUUm  Stoiichen  PhUoMophu. 
Tubingen,  1792,  8*.) 

1007.  Sir uvey  Carl  Lndwig.  ...  HistoriaDoc- 
trlnaa  OraecorTm  ac  Komanonrni  Philoao- 
phonrni  de  Statv  Animanrm  post  Mortem.  . . . 
Altonak,  [180S,J  8*.  pp.  xrl.,  119.    F. 

1606.  Irelandy  John,  D.D.  Paganinn  and 
Christianity  compared.  ...  London, IKOfly 8*. 
pp.  XT.,  426.     H. 

1606».  Benyel,  Ernst  Gottlieb  {Lat.  Theophi- 
lus)  TOn*   *See  No.  567. 

1609.  Crensery  (Oeorg)  Friedr.  Symbolik 
and  Mythologie  der  alten  Vdlker,  besonders 
der  Grtechen  ...  .  3*  Terbeseerte  Ausc.  4 
Thelle.  Leipzig  nnd  Darmstadt,  (1810-19, 
1619-22,)  1836-43,  8».     H. 

A  fVwtdb  tnuulktlM.  with  tb«  title  "  Bdicloiu  de 
rantiquitft  . . .  oovrage  . . .  refoodu  ea  partie.  oooa" 
pMl4  et  d6<rclopp«  par  J.  O.  QuigaUut,"  4  torn.  In  10 
pt..  ParU,  I8a4l.  9*.     B. 

1700.  Bleuala,  oder  fiber  den  Urspmng  nnd 

die  Zwecke  der  alten  Mysterien.  Gotha,  18111, 

8*.  pp.  *^44.     (/. 

aUo  with  the  title :  —  "  Die  AllfeMawait  QoUm. 
II*To«U." 

1701.  Ijennep,  D.  J.  van.  Commentatio  de 
Papilione  sen  Psyche,  Animao  Imagine  apud 
Yeteres  ...    .     Amst.  18!t8,  4*. 

-     la  the  CbflUH.  Lot.  Urtiat  Cla$$.  ItuL  Btc.  JMfici, 
Pan  III. 

1702.  'WUso'vrA,  Angnstin.  Dissertatio  de 
Qnaestione :  Quae  fuerit  voterum  Graecoram 
^inio  de  Rebus  Homint  post  Mortem  obTen- 
turUr    Vratislav.  182ft,  4*.  10^. 

1703.  Mills,  William.  The  Belief  of  the 
JewiMh  People,  and  of  the  most  Eminent 
Gentile  Philoeophers,  more  especially  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  in  a  Future  State,  briefly  con- 
sidered ...    .    Oxford,  1828,  8*.  pp.  ISO. 

1704.  liObeelCy  Christian  August.  Aglaopha- 
mus,  sive  de  Theologiae,My8ticae  Graecorum 
Caiuis  ...  .  2  torn.  Kegiomonti  Prussorum, 
1820, 8*.  pp.  X.,  1392.    IL 

One  of  the  moct  important  works  en  the  ancient 
■lyalerle*.  On  the  Orphic  fya«nieate  "  I>e  Migra- 
tiene  Aalaarum."  aee  II.  7»S-«M. 

1705.  IjImburs^Bron^rer,  Pleter  -rau. 
Histoire  de  la  cwilisation  morale  et  religieuso 
desGreca  ...  .  8  torn.  Groningue,  18W-42, 
8^.    H. 

On  the  oploiona  of  the  Grecka  ooocemiof  the 
ftiture  lire,  eee  IL  41»-A<W.  and  VIll.  I2I-IM. 

1706.  Br»udlSy  Christian  August.  Ilandbuch 
der  Geschicbte  der  Griechisch-KOmiscben  Phi- 
loeopbie.  3  Tbeile  in  4  Abth.  Berlin,  18S6, 
44,  63,  57,  60,  S".     ff. 

Oo  the  Platonio  jwreholocT.  Me  II.  1.  4SI-452;  on 
that  or  Artatotle.  IL  li.  lOTV-1188,  eepeclallj  1179.  ff. 

1707.  Redslob,  Heinrich  Gottlieb  {Lai. 
Theoph.).  GrsBCorum  Pbiloeophorum  et  Novi 
Testamenti  de  AnimI  Immortalitate  8enten- 
tisB  inter  se  comparatss.  ...  Argentorati, 
1815,  4*.  pp.  16l 

1708. Singulares  Pbiloeophorum  Grssoorum 

et  Not!  Testamenti  de  Animi  Natura  8entcn- 
tin  inter  se  comparatse.  ...  Argentorati, 
18S5,  4*.  pp.  44. 

1700.  IjaaanlXf  (Peter)  Ernst  toa.  De  Moi^ 
tis  Dumitiatu  in  Veteres.  Commentatio  theo- 
logico-pbilosophica.  . . .  Honacl,  1815,  8*.  pp. 
79. 

fterlewed  by  C.  P.  04aehel  In  the  JUr».  /.  «<••. 
KHM  for  Mareh,  1836,  coll.  454-4SS.    H. 

1710.  Tnrtouy  Thomas.  Natural  Theology 
considered  with  reference  to  Lord  Brou^am's 
Discourse  on  that  8ul]!|ect.  ...  Ounbridge, 
18S0,  8>.  pp.  364.    r. 

Ssetloas  YL  sad  TU.,  pp.  sn-454,  on  "Tto  Op4- 


nioae  of  the  Ancient  PhUoeophen,"  sad  "  Warimr- 
tOD,"  deserve  particniar  attentioo. 

1711.  Preller,  Ludwig.  Demeter  nnd  Pei^ 
sephone,  ein  (Tyclus  niythologischer  Unter* 
suchuiigeu.  . . .  Hamburg,  18S7,  8*.  pp.  xxvi., 
406.    It. 

Bee  partleolarly  }  •,  pp.  18S-240. 

1712.  [lUroolaejry  Theodore  Dwightl.  Ancient 
Mysteries,  ((^rterly  CkruU  Spectator,  mi, 
IX.  478-620.)    H. 

1713.  Osanam,    Anton   Federigo.     De   fre- 

Jjuenti  apud  veteres  Poetas  Ueroum  ad  In- 
ieros  Deecensu.    Parisiis,  1818,  8*. 

in».  DVelcker,  Friedr.  Gottlieb.  Die  Grie. 
chische  Unterwelt  auf  Vasenbildem.  (Ger- 
hard's ArchSoL  ZeUmng,  18tt,  4*,  coll.  177- 
192.)    H. 

1713^.  Oerhardy  Eduard.  Die  Unterwelt  auf 
GeOssbUdern.  (In  his  ArcftUol.  Zeitung,  184S, 
4*,  coll.  193-202,  and  1844,  coll.  225-227J    H. 

1714.  Boelesy  J.  De  Antiquitatis  Oraeco* 
Romanae  Persuasione  de  Uominis  Immort*- 
liUte.    [Diss.]    Groningae,  184S,  8*. 

1714>.  ManiT;  (Louis  Ferd.)  Alfred.  Des  dlvi- 
nit6ti  ct  des  genies  psychoiMmpM  dans  Tanti- 

?uit6  et  au  moyen  age.  (Kevtte  archM.,  1844, 
.  601-624,  681-601,  667-6n;  and  1845,  II. 
229-242,289-300.)    A. 

1716.  Preller,  Ludwig.  Art.  Eleusinia  in 
Panly's  Real-Encycloj^ie,  etc  (1844,)  III. 
83-109,  and  MytUria,  ibid.  (1848,)  T.  311- 
836.    H. 

1716.  Zeller,  Eduard.  Die  Philoeophie  der 
Qriechen  in  ibrer  geschichtlichen  Entwicke- 
Inng  ...  .  I«  Theil.  AUgemeine  Einleitung. 
Vorsokratische   Philoeophie.    2*   vttllig   nm- 

Sarbeitete  Aufl.    |    II«  Theil.  Sokrates  und 
e  Sokratiker,  Plato  und  die  aite  Akademie. 
I    II«  TheU.    2*  Abth. :  Aristoteles  nud  die 
alten  Peripatetiker.    2>  Aufl.     2  Theilo  in  3 
Abth.  Tubingen,  (1844-441,)  1866, 69, 62, 8>.  H. 
An   Important  work,  probahlj   the  best  on   the 
subjeet. 

1717.  PsOmUady  Wilh.   Fredr.    Ueber   die 

Siechische  Mysterien.    (Archivf.  PhiL.  etc, 
45,  XL  256-316.)    H. 

Tranalated  from  hla  OrtkMt  Fomkumatam,  9  del. 
Upsala,  lMS-46,  9*. 

1718.  IVInlewskifFranx.  Quae  frierit  Grae- 
corum ante  Platonem  Expectatio  Vitae  poet 
Mortem  fi^turae.  Monasterii,  1845, 4*.  pp.  23. 
—  De  Fontibns  Graecorum  de  Anlmamni  poet 
Mortem  8tatu  Persuasionis.  Jbid.  1846,  4*. 
pp.  23. — De  Eleusiniis  Atheniensium.  Jbid. 
1840.  4fi.  pp.  13.  —  De  Animarum  post  Mortem 
Conaicione  ex  Graecorum  Sententia,  quails 
ante  Platonem  taii.  [According  to  J^hyius.l 
Ibid.  1867,  4*.  pp.  21.— De  Animarum  poet 
Mortem  Statu,  qualis  apud  tragicoe  Graeco- 
rum Poetas  inrestigari  possit.  [Sophocles.] 
Ibid.  1867,  4^.  pp.  2».  —  ld.  [Euripides.]  Ibid. 
I860,  *».  pp.  21. 

Prefixed  to  the  "  Index  Lecttonna"  of  the  Ualrer- 
altr  of  lldiiater  for  th«  Siimmer  Terme  1845,  1849, 
18&7,  1800:  for  the  Wlaier  Terms  184^  and  1857-8. 

1719.  TeniTcl,  Wilh.  Slegmnnd.  See  the  art. 
Inftri  (Die  Vorstellnngen  der  Alien  Ton  dem 
Zustande  nach  dem  Tode),  in  Pauly*8  Rtal- 
EHcycderctatt.  AUerthuwuwi*»en$chaftf  1849, 
IT.  164-167.    H. 

1720.  Iiindcmai&B,  J.  H.  Tier  Abhand- 
iungen Ul>er  die  religitte-sittliche  Weltan- 
schauung des  Herodot.Thucydides  und  Xeno* 
phoo  und  den  Pragaatismos  des  Polybiua. 
Berlin,  1859,  8*.  ppTM.  k  th, 

1721.  Rlnek,  Wllb.  Friedr.  Die  Kelfgton  der 
Hellenen,  aus  den  Mythen,  den  Lehren  der 
Philoeophen  und  dem  Cultus  entwickelt  nnd 
dargestellt    2  TheUe.    Zlirich,  185SnM,  8^ 
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UplnhiuH  TQlfirn.  a]raD.-Fr.  lUtub.  iMt, 

HK.  PartwKnfflcr,  Wllh.   Mi  Irlx  da 

dHUricelieB.  »v/r>n«fart«A<ug.  Ull'iuem 

OiisclHii  illwr  dn  Yuund  der  eJtS>  nuh 

ObalMndROHSBWU-l.     BTkells.    rraibnrg 
.     lu  UrolWDU,  IIMt.ll'W,)^.  p)>HItvMll. 

Set  LUfUtwMTm..  an.  IIL  Il-It 

.lT»t  BnlUr,  WIlIiiiD  An:l»r.    LMlDTHon 
C»lllbriilgo[Kn«.].  WM.bi.     j/^ 

.   nu.  Dcola, 


lltt.  KeailBk,  John.  Romwi  llcpaleni  ti 
crlpilmu;  UmIi  nbuUn  u  ArchnMlon,  I^i 
gugt,  SBd  Hcllgiua.  ...    LuHlim,  lUK,  1^ 


flKiUi  otBtwni  lit.   IDiM.]  Pui 

1.    TII»,|Wt,»>.|)p.U. 
iraoi.  CBTtlUi  Knut.    Die  B<d«itiiB(  if 


\  Itemltbaorr,  IMl, 
D   DIckKQ,  ftp.    Tin 

llBburgh.im.g*.  p|il 


(JRwiini  iK  rJiulirHf  /■ 


k,l..gUnl 
Bd.  XVlll.  Ilcft  i.) 
Fitlim  oT  Umk    f 


im.  AaabroHh,  J 


1I3I.  GcrhKrd,  Ednvd.  CtbM-dliOaltbellcB 

der  ElroikK.    {AbkamiianBro  d.  Ktnial.  Alt. 
d.  WiainKk.  n  Btilit..  1»M, «HL^u(.  AI., 

pp.  Ml-MO,  axa  1  plDtej.)    ^ 

173>.  ~  Ue  DDlirvrll.'  EtrniklKha  Tod- 
(rnklMc  Im  KDnlgl.  Kiwini  IS  BcrlEn.  (la 
hli  JrcAiW.  auutig.  IMS,  cull.  T-ia)    H. 

1133.  DesBla,  OniTKB.  Th<  Cilia  ud  Coiip- 
Urlv  of  Htraria.  ...  a  TOL  Londun,  1M)L  S-. 
pp.c,  M»;  itY..66B,    H, 

am  puUeiilutj  1,  ■»«a ;  D.  in-IN.  lOi-aB. 

n3>.  [Alfar,  WHIIud  BounnTlllgl.  Blmria 
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rung  TOD  Uiub  10,  »-».    (tAaft.  OaA  >. 


1M7,  KIkoUlm,  C.  W.  G.    t> 

UW.  Traaoll,  Pnndii.    Job'i  TmOmot  la 
JwuuHllbaKHBmcUoBoribaBDdi  ... 
LoDdon.  IKU,  ie>.  pp.  108. 


1S83.  H*«lu>,  Maiiir.  FbUipp  Coi 
critica  da  IbterpETUlioDfl  LocJ  iodl  lu.  -jo- 
Bfq.  Id  antlqun  KniHiL    Hrlmil.  IISI,  4>. 

'1831.  Haaacncamp,   Job.   Miithlaa.     Pro- 

lehrawla  ileldcb  ...  In  dan  Bach  Hlob  tuT 
fliuleu.     RIntelii,  lIU,t-r 
IKi.  KluUioni,  Joh.  Oolltr.    nioba  Bell. 

nDDReu.  (In  b\M  AUftm.  Bibt-asi.i.se:- 

8S0J    H. 

JXM.  Oanaa,   Oenrfl.      ComDHDlallo  erllka- 
aieiKillaln  Jab.  C>p.  lU.  T.2S.  1«.3I.  ...    . 

SPrmi.  Fard.  MDhrloln.]     Bambtrgis,  Hl^ 

'■£&*"■  !«.  HllHHIUc 

Ooltlob  Frlidr.  Tod  dem  Oliiu- 
■alDO  Aatmtebaaf  Hlob  19,  ^'^i 
>  TS^L  MmaHdinfl,  ISM,  II 


Gotlfr.    .PrDcrmnmuk  ^  I      Im   Bucba  JtAl.     Ipaociirslrada 
Upalaa,  l7Sf,  4-.       ^  i      burgjin  Btalagan,  l««t,^.  pp.  44 

4fl 


baq  lllobi  I 
Oa  Anvil 

IBI".  Paraan,  Jali.  Ilan.    Cfaiwaiui 

•nllqnlaiinia  lohl  ScripUrs  In 

blbltli.     Accadtt  Sanno  lobl  ni   eapianiia 

dliCap.  ixTtiirpbllolaglca  at  cril'lca  lUulra- 
tun.     DaTinlrlu,lM)f,».pp.an. 


lub.  Oacn,    DaBpasHlki- 

__     Vatack  AatMaaU  Taall- 

monlmn  ai  Pl  itU.  1&.    WIMwih,  (IttU 
1710.  *■.  4  gr. 
lUl.  HleMD,  Chrlatiui  OottUab.    Dia  Vo- 


tnO,  4*.  pp.  (T. 
IMIL  TaUar,  R«u 
-    '  a  V  al  KccL  lU. 
lI4S,4*.ff.«. 


.    Da   iBBortalltala 


dar  DiatcrtiUclikdt  dar  a«Kb- 
la.    Prad.  111.  la-4L    ».  p.  IIH^ 

Sam.  CbriatUab.  EatOBO  litar 

liraa  Kbrpen.    DraidaK  IDI, 

inr.    Karl   Aki.   ▼•& 
Uabar  dIa  ^uran  daa  Olubena  aa  Dulatb- 

:all  whI  VarnlluiBoatud  In  B<ibo> 

-•--*.  11    1*.    (iffua    r*fai. 


n  Toda  kniiBia  nod  Anblat  (Buonaa 
bla  Submai  Pndiftr,  ate  Olaaaaa. IRt 
p.  Sa.  at  aaqi.J 
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1867.  Naelitl|[AU,Joh.Ou-lCbristoph.  D«r- 
■tellung  <l«r  Lebre  von  dem  Leben  nach  dem 
Tode  in  den  Veraamnilungen  Lin«Utiscber 
Weisen  nftch  dem  babyloniicben  Exil,  und 
Benrtheilnng  der  im  Koheleth  rorkommen- 
dan  Paradoxen.    (In  hia  Kokekth,  etc.  Halle, 

1868.  'Wlnser*  Jul.  Friedr.  Commentatlo  de 
Loco  Koheleth  XI.  9-XII.  7.    8  pt.    LipeUe, 

181S-19, 4*. 

Beprlated  in  the  OommnU.  TheoL  ed.  by  Bomb> 
MdUer,  tie.  Toai.  I.  P.  L  p.  110,  ct  Mqq. 

1860.  Hejrder,  Carl  Ladw.  Wilh.  Eecletlantae 
4m  ImmurtalitHte  Animi  qualis  fUerit  Benten-  ' 
tla  . . .    .    Erlangae,  188t»,  8*.  pp.  82. 

1868».  Bccleslastet*  {National  Rn,  for 
Jan.  1M2 ; .  XI V.  150-176.)    H. 

1800.  Veltlftiueiiy  Job.  Caap.  ErlMntemngen 
Ober  EMcb.  XXXVII,  1-U.  (Heuke's  Neua 
Jfti^.,  etc.,  17W,  III.  478-507.)    F. 

"MalnuIiM  tbftt  th«  rtsametloa  bcrt  aii4  It. 
SxtI.  19.  9)  is  ool  •  flwrt  of  tb«  rMtoratleo  of  tbo 
Jewtab  Sum,  bat  a  deotiiaa."— Aracieb. 

(4.)  The  Apoonrpha. 

8aa  the  axeellant  Kurs^/^mtet  extg^L  Handb.  am 
4m  Apokrypkem  dtt  AUen  7b*/.,  bj  O.  F.  Fritiaeha 
aad  C  L.  W.  Qrimm,  8  toI.  Lalpaiff.  1851-8U,  8*.    M. 

IMl.  Ijftbery  Oottwerth  Helnr.  Teatimonia 
ImmortHlitatia  Animornm  ex  Libria  Biblio- 

•  nm  Apocryphia  collecta.  Jenae,  1784»  4*. 
pp.  20. 

1803.  Frta«li»  Sam.  Ooktlob.  Terii^eicbnng 
Bwiachen  den  Ideen,  welehe  In  den  Apokrv- 

Shen  dea  A.  T.  und  den  Bchiiften  dea  N.  T. 
bar  Vnaterblichkelt,  Auferatebnng,  Oerlcht 
nnd  Yergeltung  herrachen.    (Eicbbom'a  AU- 
I.  BiW.,  17W,  IV.  C63-718.)    H. 


8m  Tbjm,  Fdryweb.  ete.  pp.  811-alT. 

1868.  Bretsebneldery  Karl  Gottlieb.  Sya- 
tematiacha  Daratetlang  der  Dognatik  und 
Moral  der  apocryphlachen  Schrlften  dea  alten 
Taatamenta.  I«  Band,  die  Dogmatik  enthal- 
taod.    Lalpiig,  18M,  8*.  pp.  xtI.,  350.    J>, 


e.  SoctHuf  sf  tf^r  Ixtrr  JctM. 
(1.)  ZU  Hlatoty. 

1888i.  Martini,   Raymundoa,  fl.  ▲.».   UTS. 

Bee  No.  202ib. 

1864.  SIcTOgty  Paul.  Diaputatio  da  Metem- 
paychusl  Judworum.    Jenn,  1651* 

Also  in  hii  Dlap.  Afd.,  p.  M,  et  to^q.,  and  Ugo- 
llai's  Tk—uwnm.  XXII.  ccbucvlj-ooxcvli).    B. 

1806.  TIeroli;  Michael  Chriatian.  Diaputatio 
pbiraica  de  Metempaychoai  Judararum.  Jen«, 
1M1.4*. 

"  ua*  dIneruUoa  euiicua  ei  pan  oouiae."— JL  F. 
A.  Mawrjf.  Prriupa  th«  mom  «i  tba  praoadlnf , 
TUroff  betDg  tb«  retpoodeaU 

1806.  Poeoek,  Edward.  ...  Porta  Moaia: 
aire,  Diaacrtattonea  aliquot  a  R.  Moae  Maimo- 
nida  ...  .  Atabice  . . .  et  Latine  editie.  Una 
enm  Appendlce  Notarum  Miacellanea.  ... 
Oxon.  1654,  4«.  (Also  in  hia  Theoi.  Works, 
1740,  ful..  Vol.  I.)    //. 

8«e  Gap.  VL  of  tbe  Not*  MtMenaam.  "  In  qao 


T»rt«  Jiid«oniiii  de  lUaiirreetloBo  lloftooroiii  Seu' 
tratla  expraduntar,"  and  Cap.  Til..  "  la  que  Me- 
banmedJiDerum  etian  de  eodem  ArilonloflenieBtla, 
ax  Aaiboribut  apnd  Ipiiee  Fide  dlnft,  profpriar." 
fleol.  Wtrkt,  I.  IM-XM.  Tbeea  dlaaartaUoae  are 
paitleulajly  trainable. 

1807. IVIndetyJamea.  ...  IrpM^Mircw cvtara- 
Auc<K  de  Vita  fbnctorum  Statu:  ex  Ilebra^o- 
rim  et  Orvoorum  ooo^paratia  Sententiia  con- 
cinnatua.  Cum  Corollarlo  de  Tartaro  Apoa- 
8dU  Petri  ...    .    Edikio  tqrUa,  raoogniut  ac 


tertia  parte  auctior.    Londini,  (I66S«  4*,  IT., 

64,)  1077.  »•.  pp.  (33),  272. 

Reprinted  in  T.  Orenil  /bee.  IV.  JHm.  IM.-crU.- 
pM.,  Boctrrd.  IflM,  ff*.  "  Up«rae  pretium  fuit,  baa 
paginas  perourrcre:  reperl  auctofcm  facile  doetiati. 
mum  omuinm,  qui  bac  de  r«  acriparrunL".— A>ttcb«r. 
—  See  a  nnriaw  in  U  Clcre  •  MtU.  CkoMe,  L  364-371 
B. 

1868.  BartolcMely  Oiulio.  De  Rabbinico 
Conuiuio,  quod  Judaei  Tampora  aui  dapiorati 
Meaaiae  expectant,  Diaaertatio;  ubi  de  tripUei 
Farculu  Leuiatban,  Baemdth,  A  Zis   Badii. 

iln  hia  BiUioUuca  Magna  ifa66tnica,  Romie, 
«76, ''(c.  fol.,  I.  607-652.)    H. 
See  Ko.  1986.  note. 

1809.  DasaoTy  Thaodor.  Diatribe  qua  ludaeo 
rum  de  Keaurrectiwue  Mortuorum  8ententia 
explurimia  ...  Kabbinia, tam Teteribus quam 
reccntioribua,  copioae  explicaturj  examinatur 
at  iiluatratur.  Wittebergae,  167ft»4*.  (30  ah.) 
— Alao  Jena,  1603,  4*. 

*'A  valuable  treatlM."— Aretocb.  It  U  an  rnlarfa- 
Meat  of  a  dUaertatloo  publUbed  at  Oleeeen  in  MT*. 

1870.  BartoloeelikOlulio.  Diaaertatio  de  In* 
femo  Mcunddm  Hebneoa;  A  an  ildem  admit- 
tunt  Purgatorinm.  (In  hia  Uibl,  Mag.  Rabbin. 
IL 128-102,  Romw,  1078,  fol.)    H. 

1871.  Ijenty  Johannes  ••  De  modcrma  Theo> 
logia  Jndaica.  Herborme,  (IWS,)  1604,  8*. 
a2.  — Also  i6til.  1607. 

1872.  Renattdoty  Enit^ba,  the  Abbi.  8ur 
rorlgine  de  la  pri^re  pour  lea  morta  parmi 
lea  Juifii,  et  la  nature  de  leur  purgatoire. 
1687.  (Boaauet'a  (EWrre*,  VaraalUea,  1816, 
ete.  8*.  XLIL 616-618.)    H. 

1873.  WltalnSy  Harm.  Diaaertatio  de  Seculo 
hue  et  futuru.  (In  hia  Mi$cel,  Sacra,  Uitn^- 
liM,  4",  and  later  eda.;  alao  in  Meoachana 
Aba.  Teti.  ex  Talm.  iUustr.,  1736, 4*,  pp.  1171- 
1183.)    H. 

Malntalna,  in  appoeltloa  to  Bbeafbrd.  tbat "  tbe  aga 
or  world  to  oome  In  tbe  Rebbloical  writinga  often 
deaotea  tbe  dart  of  tbe  Measlab,  not  meralj  tbe  ftatara 
life. 

1874.  RIbcnferdy  Jac.  De  Seculo  fbturo. 
liM.  (Reprinted  in  bia  Syntagma  Diu.  de 
Siylo  N.  T..  Leorard.  1702,  4»,  in  hia  0pp. 
Phil.,  and  in  Meuachen'a  A'ev.  TuL,  etc.  as 
above,  pp.  1116-1171.)    H. 

la  replj  to  Wltalaa.  David  Mill,  tbe  edtter  of 
Rbenf)f>rd%  Opp.  AC..  TraJ.  ad  Bbra.  172S.  4*.  takea 
tbe  other  aide.    Bee  aim  No.  ItSU,  below. 

1875.  Hal  {Lat.  Bfajus',  Joh.  Heinr.,  the 
elder.  Synopaia  Tbeologiie  Judalcn,  Veteria 
et  Norn  ...  .  Q{aa»-Uaaaorum,  1M8,  4*. 
pp.  368  +.    H. 

Loel  XXIII.-XXTIIL,  pp.  111.418,  aelnta  M  tba 
fbtora  life. 

1876.  OraplttSy  Zacbariaa.  Diaaertatio  de 
Judaooniin  et  Muhammedanorum  ChUbbut 
Hakkebher,  i.e.  Percuaaiona  Sepulchrali.  Roa* 
tocliii,im,4>. 

Alao  la  UgeHnl'a  Tk^utmu,  XXX.  doeoelxxxi.- 
deeoexevil.    {B.)    9ee  below.  No.  lUO. 

1877.  Elsenmengery  Joh.  Aiidr.  ...  Ent- 
decktea Jndenthuin  ...  .  2Tbei1e.  KOnlga- 
berg,  (1700,)  1711,  4».  pp.  (20).  1016;  (4),  1111. 

D. 

flee  pnrtieularly  Tbeil  I.  pp.  BU-tm,  "  Wbal  tba 
Jewa  teacb  of  tba  Aaeel  of  l>eatb,  and  tbe  dead ;" 
TbeU  II.  pp.  l-«0,  '•  Wbat  tbe  Je«a  Uaub  eoooening 
tbe  MHiU  of  Cbriattaa*.  of  otber  people,  and  thetr 
ewB!*'— pp.  SS4-a6.  "Or  tbeir  doetrine  tbat  all 
Obriatiana  ara  damnad.  vbile  thejr  are  all  aaved;"  — 

Bp.  MS  MB,  "WbM  tbe  J  leacb  of  Paradite  and 
ell  ;■•  .pp.  8W-979.  "  Wbat  tbejr  leaeh  of  tbe  reaur- 
reoUon  of  the  dead,  and  tbe  Laot  Judgmeat."  Tbe 
work  U  writttn  ha  a  aplrit  of  bitter  boatlllty  to  tba 
Jewi,  who  prooored  tbe  aappreMloQ  of  tbe  Srst 
•ditleo :  but  tbe  author  bad  ttodied  tbe  RabMaleal 
writing*  with  great  dillgenoe  (ibe  list  of  tbe  worka 
which  he  quote*  fllla  alxteen  page*),  and  tbe  tranala* 
tlon  of  all  bia  dutlona  U  aeeompaaled  b7  the  erlgl. 
aal,  with  exaet  refereneea. 

1878k  BwddcttSy  Job.  Frans.  ...  Introdvctio 
ad  Uiatoriam  PkUoaof^biaa  IbrMonrm.    Ao- 

t59 


1879 
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cedf t  Dfnertatio  de  HaerMi  TalentiniaiUL  . . . 
Uala«  SaxonTQi,  I701«  S".  pp.  694  +.  U.^ 
Kd.  nova,  ibid.  172U,  ^. 

On  tb«  CabballsUo  doetiin*  eooeeraiag  Um  mmU, 
see  pp.  S65-M6. 

1879.  IVItter,  Henning  Bernhard.  Diwer- 
tatio  pbilosouhica  de  Purgatoriu  Judaeorum. 
Uelmst.  1704,  4*. 

1880.  Basnage  de  BeauTal,  Jacquea. 
Hifltoire  de»Juif>«,depui*  J6i»u»<^brist  Jaequ'i 
pr^Miit.  ...  9  torn,  in  15  pt.  (Rotterdam, 
1706,)  La  llaye.  1716,  IS*.    H. 

Ltrre  V.  Cli.  \%-'»  (Time  T.  al.  VIII.  pp.  an-tT8) 
treat!  "  Den  niouran*.  et  de  l«  riroludoo  d«t  iaea 
apr^  U  mort;"  '*  De  rericiiM  de  1  Eofer  chei  lee 
Juifa :  tilt  I'ont  enprant4  des  Orece;"  "  De  I'Knfer, 
du  Purimtolre.  et  da  PmnulU ;"  "  De  la  r^evrreetioi." 
—  Au  KngtUk  traoslatkm.  Iqr  Thonae  TajUr,  Loo* 
doQ.  1706.  roL    H. 

1881.  Loalua,  Job.  Jnstas.  ...  Blga  Diner- 
tatiunum  ...  .  GiiwK-HaMoniin,  1706,  4*. 
pp.  (8),  96,  52.     H. 

The  lint  DitwrtadoB  oontalni  the  work  of  Abra* 
ham  Rar  Cbowlal  deaeribed  below.  Ma.  1136.  «ltb  a 
Latin  reniioo  (pp.  1-19),  and  neie*  (pp.  lft-M>.  The 
•econd  "oatendit  Coii»en«uia  KabbaiUtkoram  cua 
PhlloM>phia  Aeadeiuica  4  Peiipatetiea  Doicmatum 
per  qiilnque  Capita."  Cap.  IV.,  pp.  40-47,  troaU 
••  De  Anlnia." 

1882.  Humphrejrsy  David.  A  Diisertation 
concerning  the  Notioni  of  the  Jewi  about 
tbe  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  (Prefixed  to 
hiH  tranal.  of  Athenaaorai.  Lond.  1714.  8*.  pp. 
1-104.)    H. 

1883.  Eggery  Job.  Psycholoffia  Rabbinica, 
quae  agit  de  Mentis  humanae  Natura  et  prae* 
cipue  ejus  Extremis.    Basileae,  1719»  4*.  pp. 

48. 

1884.  [Stebeltn,  Job.  Pet.].  Tbe  Traditions 
of  the  Jews ;  with  tbe  Expositions  and  Doc- 
trines of  the  Rabbins,  contained  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  other  Rabbinical  Writings.  Trans- 
lated ft-om  tbe  High  Dutch.  ...  2  toI.  Lon- 
don, l7S3-t4, 8*.    A. 

"A  verj  ecarre  and  Interectlax  book."— DarUay. 
I«aued  also  in  1748  with  the  Mile:  — "Rabbinical 
Literature ;  or,  the  Tradiiiona  of  the  Jewn,  contained 
In  their  Talmud  and  other  Mjrsiieal  Writinfs,"  ecc 

1885.  Sehftttgen,  Christian.  Dissertatio  de 
Seculo  hoc  et  futuro.  (In  h4s  ffttrm  Hebr.^ 
178S-42,  4»,  1. 1152-^,  and  II.  23-27.)    H, 

Opposes  RhenfenL    See  No.  1874. 

1886.  Rarnm,  Ludw.  De  Metempsvchosi  Pba- 
risieuruni  et  num  ilia  e  Scriptura  Vovi  Testa- 
meuti  Hdstnii  pomit.  {Prm».  P.  E.  Jablonski.J 
Francofurti  ad  Yiadrum,  1716,  4*.    Qgr. 

1887.  Brneker,  Jac.  De  Pbilosophia  Judae- 
orum. (In  bis  Hist.  CriL  Philos.,  174),  etc. 
4««  II.  653-1072,  and  VI.  418-466.)    H. 

1888.  Sehneegass,  J.  E.  De  Transmlgra- 
tione  Aniniarum  praesertim  secundum  Ju- 
daeos.    [Diss.]    Jenae,  174S,  4». 

1889.  Sartortas,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Commenta- 
tio  critico-sacra  de  Metempsychosi  I^rtbago- 
rica  a  Discipulis  Christi  et  (Jente  JudaJca  ante 
Excidium  Ilieroeolymitanum  secundum  uon 
credita,  ad  illustranda  Loca  Matth.  xIt.  2. 
xvi.  14.  Job.  ix.  2.  Sapient,  viii.  19.  20. 
LUbl>onae  Lusatorum,  1700,  4*.  (11  sh.) 

1890.  [Harmer,  Thomas].  Some  Account  of 
the  Jewish  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead.    London,  1771,  8».  1«.  M. 

Also  ihtd.  1788.  8*.  and  in  hU  JKmoL  ITorte,  Lon- 

doB.  inn.  8*.  pp.  tiX'TM. 

1891.  TrUg&rd,  Elias.  Jndaeos  et  Herodem 
utTtfL^vX^KTiv  non  credidisse.  ad  Mt.  xiv.  2. 
Marc.  vi.  14.  Luc.  ix.  7.  Oryph.  1780,  4«. 
bgr. 

1892.  rCorrodI  (not  Corodl^  Heinr.].  Kri- 
tische  GoKcbicIite  des  Chiliasmus.  3  Theile 
in  4  Bdn.  Frankftirt  und  Leipsig,  1781-8S.  ». 
i>.— 2"  Ausg,  Zurich,  [1794,]  «•. 
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An  InportsBC  w«rk  tar  Its  IWastratisas  oT  feadi 
Jewish  aad  Christian  eaehatnlogr.  Tha  8d  ed.  Is 
Biereljr  the  first  with  a  ehaoge  of  Utic.  a  brief  Bailee 
of  the  author  prsflMd.  aad  a  ptefaoe  bj  the  pvbUsher. 

1S93.  Flatt»  Job.  Friedr.  'yrou*  Ueber  die 
Lebre  der  PharitKer  von  dem  Zostand  nach 
dem  Tode.  (Paolna's  Jtemarab..  1792,  U.U7- 
162.)    H. 

1894.  HsMse*  Joh.  Oottfr.  Tergleichung  der 
bebrlUscb-JLdischen  und  griechiscb-rHiniscbeB 
Dogmatik  kurx  Tor  Anfiuig  des  Christenthums. 
(In  his  BiUitck-orienL  AM/tSUe^  KOnigsberg, 
1706,  80,  pp.  91-104.) 

1895.  Pftlltx,  Karl  Heinr.  Lndw.  DiqNitatlo 
historica  de  graviasimis  Theolofdae  aniorus 
Judaeorum  Decretia,  qnonim  Vestigia  in  Li> 
bris  inde  ab  Exilii  Aetate  uaqae  ad  Saecall 

auarti  post  Christum  natum  lultia  deprebea* 
untur.    Lipsiae,  1704, 4*.  pp.  55. 

With  espioas  tiftiiiauis  to  tha  Uteratara  of  tbs 
SBl^oec 

1896. Pragmatiscbe  Ucbendcht  der  Theo- 

logie  der  sp4tem  Juden.    I«  TheiL    Leipsig, 
1705,  8*.  pp.  xvi.,  288. 

1897.  Bescbrelbiiiiif  de«  Weltgericbts  nsch 
dem  Talmud.  (J.  fc.  C.  Schmidt's  BihL  f. 
KrUik  %.  Eng.,  1796,  de.  9>,  IL  i.  72-82.)    k 

1887*.  StrOm«  Christian  LodTig.  Notiooet 
Vitae  fbturas  inter  JudsHM  Tulgares.  [Diq>.] 
. . .  navni«,  1796,  8*. 

1896.  Cramery  Lndw.  Dankegott.  Doctrinas 
Judaeorum  de  Praeexistentia  Animomm 
Adumbratio  historica.  Vitebergaa,  1610, 4*. 
4^r. 

1899.  Bertboldt,  Leonbard.  CSuiatologia 
iTdaeorvm  lesv  Apostolonrrnqve  Aetata  ...  . 
Erlangae,  1611, 8«.  pp.  xx.,  228.    D. 

See  panleularlj  ^  S4,  "  D«  Dracanaa  Msaslaa  si 
loreros;"  f  8S.  "De  Resarrectloae  prima  sea  Jasio> 
niBi:*'  ft  41-4S,  "De  SesarrtethMM  aseBBda,"  •*Do 
Jiidkia  rxtrvmo."  "De  cayar^  ^Mt^  *^  'Ise  Maa- 
dl :"  and  M  47.  48,  '•  Da  {mf  mrnvt^,"  '<  Da  «avar<t 
atwvty." 

1900.  Allem»  John.  Modem  Judaism:  or,  A 
Brief  Account  of  tbe  Opinions,  Rites,  and 
Ceremonies  of  tba  Jews  in  Modem  Times. 
2d  Edition:  revised  and  corrected.  LoodiMi, 
(1A6,)  1830,  8*.  pp.  XTi.,  451.    AB.,  H. 

Ch.  X.  pp.  17S-IB0,  "  TradltloBs  coaccmlBg  Para> 


dbe  and  Hall ;"  Ch.  XI.  pp.  If  l-n7.  "  Tradhlaas 
enacerainc  Haman  Beula.'*  Bee  stao,  ob  fbtare  re- 
wards sad  paaUhBieBU.  pp.  180-142.  "The  beat 
work  on  modeia  Judaism  la  our  laBgoaga."— OrvM. 

1901.  Beer,  Peter.  Geechlchte,  Lehren  und 
Meinungen  aller  bestandenen  uud  noch  beste- 
bendeu  religifisen  Sekten  der  JudeD  and  der 
Geheimlehre  oder  Gabbalah.  8  Bde.  firOBB, 
16M-S6,8*.    D. 

1902.  GArOrer,  August  Friedr.  Philo  und 
die  alexandriniscbe  Tbeoeophie,  oder  vom 
Einflusse  der  jUdiscb-ILprptiacheB  Schnle  anf 
die  Lebre  des  Neuen  Testaments.  2  Theila. 
Stuttgart,  1861,  8*.  pp.  xliv.,  534,406.    D. 

Also  with  the  Utia:  — "Kritlaeha  OeseMehtt  das 
UrehristenthniBs." 

1906.  StOter,  C.  H.  L.  Leugneten  die  Saddn- 
cier  Unsterblicbkeit  ttberbaapt,  oder  wareo 
8ie  nnr  Oegner  der  pkarisliwhen  Anierste> 
bungslcfare?  (In  Scbuderoira  Utt  Jakrb.^ 
1861,  Bd.  IX.  St.  1,  p.  47,  ff.) 

1904.  [Balloity  Hosea,  2tL\.  Jewish  Usage  of 
the  Word  Gehenna.  (Univtrmlist  Expontor 
for  May,  1861;  II.  851-968.)    H. 

1904*.  Traditions  of  tbe  Rabbina.  (Blaf^- 
wood's  Edinb.  Mag.  Ibr  Nor.  18SS  aad  April, 
1866;  XXXII.  727-750.  and  XXX.  flU-AM.) 
H. 

Bee  parttealarly  tbs  sseaad  artlela. 

1905.  BooMf  Cora.  Specimen  hlslorico-theo- 
lofficttm..quo  oontinetur  Historia  Coodltionte 
Jndaeonim  religioaae  et  mojraUa  lode  ab  JBidlio 
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hhiiie  Id  Tampon  Jen  Clirlitl  u  laip>n»<  win.  iliKi  ib>  nm 

.  on,»iBg«.i»fi,8'.  ji.i«.  isrs:™;i«"f^.r.d'r:rt.d.,.r.pir. 

UM  DKhna,  Aupiii  Fnd,    GHdilch tilths  Ucbihi;  w  bnk.  m  Air.rtM,  tH  Au  i^ii- 

D>nl>1lungilerJ^illKb4lwpilrtDLKli*u  II*-  !I°^V*.'"'    "" 

g>'  1*U.  BleoU*,  Mlchi 


IMff.  SMh,  Ednonl  Mu. 


UIOl  Franok,  Adolpbi 

pbllu«0phl4     TOlJ)(l«llll« 
"ijlMli^""  * 

]ni.  Zwta,  UopoM.    Ziir  OhcIi 
Ultnliir.    I«  thud.    Birliii, 


Mmoireni 

■H  EtqulHcUllDTlqUsdsUphliciHphlsclll 

l«  Jalb.  ...    Piirii,  lua  tlUI-M],  «•■  P 
tUL,  («;,»«,  awl  (lUknwlut}  70.    i>. 


in..  (KHInBrtftiThlr. 
,    d.l.  gl.  II.  pp.  »6-lM 
Lalpi.  1Bia,8>.}    if. 
IMf.  OfrArar, AngTutrfttdr.  Phllo.((c. 
WL    »Mlla,iBW. 
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iptava,  PUtIu,  n.A.11.  n,    8w  p« 
AnI.  .Will.  I.  a-i:  B.  J.  II.  S.  IC 

33.  X.  S;  ami.  Aaittt.  U.  X;  B. 

•  vi.i. ft);  vr  *  -  -■■  -  - 

.niBi,  Uclnr.  Eberfaird  <]i>tl!< 


tlcnliirly  Atil.  .Will.  I. 

11, 14:  I.  33.  X.  3;  ami.  Aaittt. 
ia.8.S(clVl.l.ft);  VIl.*.7i 


m  de  BMnmetltHic  E 
«i  tiibui  Jonpht  AKhualocI  Locu  u- 
pliatur.    Jenw,  lWB.fr.w.1!. 
MB.  BntaBkBeldcr,    Kul   Ooll1l*l>. 
CBpiM  TlinilvKlu  IiuUmruiu  dognu 
I  tUuU  lu«phi  Bcriplia  wUocU 
VltelMgu,  lltU  ».  |,p.  <M.     ir. 
MB.  SwUUKh  (Lai.  •»>«■•)  QdM.  fU<l>. 

■>■-  niinni  nwottn  ^bd.  .sip*«>-  *=■ 

Emu<i(ilfm*adrDoM,  l.«.  "  Bwk  of  lli>  Dnc- 
tdnmi  of  RvliiTldn  Jtwl  PhlluHophy,^ 
KMno  *;  Jvl^  Urn  TUaa  (or  TieU-  -  -   "" 

1MB,  Vint,  Jnltu.  DirJiidlKchtn 
phlluwplifn  Um  UlluULIen,  udrr 
iiiiMiidemlldrDi  10.  JidtriiDiidtrl 
BcTigluivvhUwoiihleen.  ...    1-  Bond.    Ulp- 


iWi  A6en  Tjrbbon  . 


tmit  K.  Jrl.u- 

tnijl  Jnlinn- 
hICoI.    Bui- 


1931.  He*M  Ben  HalMMi  (laMnmns 
nldcai,  j^gpliiii,  uTtvn  fall«t  RbwImm 

iui-i»u.  min  njpo  »r  npinn  i 
jjitt  *B-r»iiiHfr«'i,"Th 

■Tha  Elrong  Hud." 


InriplM  of  tl 


Mithnih  Thrah  a 


dca,  Willi  a  Ulanl  Knglloh  TruiUtliiD,  Co- 

eoiwllluatntUHufr«atb«Talniad,Jlc  ...    . 
J  llnriBillin    II«l«i|    Burnard  ...     .     CaiP- 
*rHg»rBiw.).l*aa,».  pp.mmlM.,»e.    rt. 
Od  Ibi  UN  hfUMiW,  wa  pf.  ■a-ail.  biliii  put 

fRL  m  Fun.  (.N.  J¥J.    II.  IIT-111.     aHpHUna 

lKn*».  BronnBr,  Jnq  Jacquei.  D*  la 
tU«iil^it  deigniat[>|iif  dg  MalmonLdti, 
tbl,4  hliurlqua  at  (htotoslqH  ...  . 
Slraibuurg,  1)91,  4*.  pp.43.     A 

Itaz  Bckarcr,  Nm.  B,     Daa  parcholo- 

Stn  Qn«ll™  IwirlN-Hal.    Fraiikfiin  a.  U., 
IM*,  I».  pp.  Yl.,  111. 
l>33..f€Ml.  a.  ...    Dia 
Ti3 


GtrnMl,  kA  -UM*  af  laMtMHm.-    Napin, 


IDU.  BmKJ*  or  B«lul  Baa  Aabcr,  M., 

a.  LP.  nn.  j»3-(n  [nSp.  a«vt*mi  ,»rta. 

La.  "Tlia  binara  Tabla."    Iliunburc,  ITIM^ 
»•.  a.  *t:  VUbm,  IMS,  B>,  dc. 

CorTsdH  m.  OfMt,  4n  OMtimm,  I'.'oM.  Tnl. 
Bum   In  Ihi  VmU  Jaw.  Jl».  hr  AftV,  iro, 

ina.  AbnbuB  Bur  duwdal  or  Ckla- 
dai  ital.  Abrakaaa  Ltrila\  fl.  aji.  UW. 
niflPn  TDD.  ■Sfp'i"-  «a'-I%"iot*,  1.e. 
"Uoukorilia  Applt"[of  Ari.Iotlc].  Vmlr*. 
me, 4*;  RiTadI  Treato,  15eiM*:i.nBrTil]t, 


Itsr.  Haaca   da    IiCBb,  ar  Baa  tlii 
Tahiti  N.  at   (ba  and  d(  llu    131b  p 

rrann  BrBjj_A>p*«*  _*»;C*jWi_ai.  ■    ■ 


.■■    bual,  1W8.**.  KM.    BL. 


IMO.  Haeblr,  Jr.,  f^  fbMa,  ateDl  UMT 
^:n'^  npait  AlAiaUi  JtsfeM,  La.  "PovdR* 
(Aroma(ln}nrtbe  Uarchut."  Med.  KlatnL 
it»,*,ff.ll.    BI — ytnln,HK,^,a.*0; 

atil  1«M    k    and  nthn.  Pila 
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Srcte,  1«8,  4*.  For  eztrmeu,  «••  aiw  Spttfcl't 
^vwte  (Genu,  irmn*  ),  I.  S^-ST.  Aooording  to  Btelo- 
■ekueider,  Jtwuk  Lit.,  p.  100,  thii  work  la  rcallj  doC 
hf  MMhlr.  but  bj  Homo  do  Loom. 

IMl.  Joseph  Albo,  J7.,  about  14U.  *^|)0 
D^lpJ!>  ^fier  Jkjrarim,  i.e.  **Book  of  Fouo- 

datioufl/'  or  FundunenUl  Principles  of  the 
Jewiaii  Religiun.  Suncino*  I486,  foL  tt.  1()7. 
BL. 

Albo  roduoea  the  ruodomenUl  prlnoipko  to  thrao : 

— tbo  Bdog  or  Ood.  BovoloUoii,  tad  tfco  Raollty  of 

Fatoro  Bowordt  nod  Puniibmeato.  —  Xamorom  cd». 

kovo  boon  publUhod,  Air  whleh  lee  P&nt'i  MM. 

Jtidmtem.    A  Lmtin  irmnaUtioD,  by  Ollb.  Oonobrard, 

Pati«.  iim,  (P ;  Gtrmmn,  «1tk  lalrodootion  and  Xoieo. 

br  W.  and  L.  SebloaUiter,  ft  Hefto,  Fraakhirt  am 

Itain.  inS-44,  8*. 

1042.  Pertseb^  Wolti;.  Heinr.  Friedr. 
CoMpcctiu  Theoloffiae  Jodaicae  ex  Libro 
IkkArim.    Jenae,  1720,  4*.  (8  sh.) 

IMS.  Simeon  Bern  Zemaeli  Dwnut^  i?., 
called  lUiahlMim,  d.   1444.     ni3W  JJD, 

Maghen  AbltUh,  i.e.  "  Shield  of  the  Fathera." 
Tbc  tblrd  Part  of  this  work,  poM.  at  Logborn  lo 
ITtt.  fol.  {Bl^),  and  Lcipiig,  1866,  8*,  traau  of  tbo 
»       w— iiamlon. 

1M4.  Isaac  Abarbaukely  or  AlraraTaael) 
R^  14S7-1MN».  n;OK  erN*^,  Ro»h  Amanah, 
U.  "Tlie  Head  (Chief  Articles)  of  Faith.'^ 
TeDice,  1&45,  4*  {BL.)\  Cremona,  1557,  4»; 
Altona,  1770,  4*. 

A  £«Mn  trandotloa.  by  W.  H.  Torst,  Amit.  lOS, 
IP  {H.)\  alM  appeodrd  to  bis  edition  and  tranalo- 
tlon  or  Maimobidfa  do  Fumdummttt  Lefts,  Pnuio- 
^Mnt,  1884.  4*.    (H.)    Boo  parileolarly  onp.  84. 

1M5.  Josepli  Ilm  Jaehja,  A.,  14M-ISt9. 

IDH  7MiM\  J^frah  Or,  I.e. "  The  Law  is  Light." 
Bologna,  1636,  4*.  ff.  8«.  BL.  —  Also  Venice, 
1006,  4*.  If.  28.    BL. 

Tranta  of  tbo  Lost  Tbiogs. 

1M6.  Moses  CordoTero  or  Gordnero^ 
J?.,  1522-1570.  TracUtus  de  Anima.  (C. 
Knorr  vun  Roscnroth's  Aa55a<a  Venudata,  I. 

.    ii.  100-140.)    H. 


1917.  Isaae  Loria  «r  I^nrla,  J?.,  16t4-72. 
...  Tractatus  ...  de  Bevulutlonibus  Anima- 
mm  ...  ex  Operlbus  R.  Jitxchak  Loijensis 
Gennani,  CabbaliHtarom  AquilaB.  Latlnltate 
donattts.  (C.  Knorr  vun  Rosenrotb's  KcMnla 
Dtnmdata,  II.  ii.  243-478.)    M. 

1048,  Hoses  Bami.  p;*  U  *  V^*  Shaart  Oan 

JSdhen,  i.e.  "  Gates  of  the  Garden  of  Eden." 

Venire,  1589.  4«;  Lublin,  1597,  4«.  if.  47.    BL. 

A  Cabbollsiio  trcollao  on  Parodlao  i 


1040.  Israel  Ben  Mosesy  H.  Disputatio 
Cabbalistica  de  Anima  et  Opus  Rhythniicum 
R.  Abraham  Alien  Earae  de  Modis  quibus 
Hebraei  Legem  suient  interpretari.  Verbiim 
de  Verbi*  expreiMum  extulit  ...  Joseph  de 
Voysin.  [With  the  Hebrew  original.]  Ad- 
Jectis  Commentariis  ex  Eohar  aliisque  Rab- 
•  bluorum  Libris,  cum  lis,  onae  ex  boctrina 
Platonis  conveners.  Parisils,  1035,  8*.  ff.  573. 
BL. 

Tbo  notoa  to  the  trcatlao  on  tbo  aool  oeeopy  IT.  188- 
S7S.  First  rd.  of  tbe  treatt^o  (in  Sthrtw),  LnMin. 
1M^4«.    See  PArat,  JOL /h4.  JI.  148. 

1060.  AblMt  Ben  Solomon  Bunslan  or 
Bnmsla,  Ji.  nOIST^  *^10>  Sor  han-Xe- 
thamah,  i.e.  "Secret  of  the  Soul.**  Basel, 
1909,  4^  ff.  22.  ^^~  Also  Amst.  1052,  and 
1606,4*. 

A  vork  on  the  ralTerlngfl  of  tbs  son!  Is  tbe  gnve, 
*'tbo  acpolchr^il  ^erooaalon."  tbo  remrreotloa.  etc. 
On  the  Kirnnso  notion  of  tbo  booting  In  tbe  lAmb  in- 
fliotcd  bjr  the  Aui;cl  of  Death,  aeo  BoxtorTs  Lex. 
Tklm.  p.  fS8,  or  hl-i  8gn«g.  Jiid.  c.  48.  Kfaennwagor  a 
Mntdtcktu  Jwden-kvm.  I.  f82,  88S,  aad  tbo  dlsaertn- 
tlon  or  Oroptuui.  Nu.  iSTf ,  above 

1961.  Aaron   Sammel,   R.    DIK  HDW, 


Nithimath  At^am,  i.e.  *•  Breath  (or  Sonl)  of 
Man."  Uanan,  1617,  4*.  ff.  46.— Also  Wil- 
mersdorf.  1732,  4*. 

A  irentiae  on  tbo  aonl,  fbtors  rsvarda  aa4  Malah* 
meota,  oCc. 

1052.  Samuel  da  SUtsu  TraUdo  da  im- 
mortaUdade  da  alma,  em  que  tambem  se  nos- 
tra a  ignorancia  de  certo  contrariador  [i.e. 
Uriel  AcostaJ  de  nosso  tempo  que  entre  outros 
muytos  erros  deu  neste  delirio  ter  para  si  et 
publicar  que  a  aima  de  homem  acaba  Justa- 
mente  com  o  oorpo.    Amst.  5383  [1029],  8*. 

1053.  Aeosta,  or  da  Costs^  Uriel  {originally 
Gabriel).  Kxamen  das  tradi^uems  Pharineas 
conferi«la8  com  a  Ley  escrita,  por  Vriel  Jnrista 
Hebreo,  com  reposta  k  hum  Semnel  da  Silva 
...    .    Amsterdam,  5384  [1924], 8*. 

Boo  Bajle,  a.  v.,  and  Herai.  JrUlaok,  OHel  JcosCa'a 
£oMn  Mad  Lthr;  Zorbot,  1847,  8^. 

1054.  MansMscli  Ben  Israel,  R,    De  Re- 

surrectione  Mortnorum  Libri  tree,  quibus 
Animae  Immortalltas  et  Corporis  Besurrectio 
contra  Zaducaeos  comprobatur;  ...  deque 
Judicio  extremo,  et  Mundi  Instaurationo 
agitur.  Amst.  1999,  8*.  pp.  346.  BL.—A\90 
Groningae,  1676,  12*. 

Also  In  Jfcaaleb,  Amat.  1888.  It*,  W.  18T.  — "  Argv 
,  biaiorila         


tilsqaaai 


Botablllor."— JMCcber. 


—  D"n  TOBTJ'^flDi  Sepher  Nighmath 
till, I.e.  "  Book  of  the  Breath  of  Life." 


1965. 

Amsterdam.  1951,  4*.  ff.  (8),  174,  (2).    H. 
Oa  ibo  Katnro,  Orlgia,  aad  ImaioTtallty  of 
Boal,  ia  ibnr  Boolu. 

1066.  Mendelssobn,  Moses.  PhXdon  oder 
Uber  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.  0^  Aufl., 
herausgegeben  und  mit  einer  Einleitnng  -ver- 
sehen  too  David  Friedllnder.  Berlin,  (1797, 
8,0,76,  1814,)  1821,  8*.  pp.  xl.,  246.  B.—'i* 
Anil.,  ibid,  1856, 10. 

A  DvUh  traaslotlon.  'a  Hage,  ITM,  8*.  — /VaaeA. 
by  O.  A.  Joaker,  Parla.  1772,  1^.  «•  4d.  BoutUugen, 
ifeS.  IS*:  br  A.  Buija.  Borlln,  1T86.  8»i  f^oai  tbe 6tb 
cd.,  br  L  'toaosamann,  Paria,  18>8L  8^.  —  X^onisA, 
Copcnhagm,  1T79,  8^.  —  MmgUA,  by  Cbarlea  Callen. 
Loadoa,  1788.  V;  aootber  tmaalatlon  la  tbo  IT.  5. 
JMof.  omd  Dtmt.  Jlerinv  fbr  Jaa.,  Feb..  aad  March. 
It68;  Vol.  XXII.  it  baa  also  been  tranalated  into 
JimUmn,  ^Hth,  Mtutiom,  JBungurUm,  oad  Betrtm. 

1057. Schreiben  an  den  llerm  Diaconus 

LaTater  cu  Kilrich.  Berlin  und  Stettin,  1770, 
sm.  8*.  pp.  82b    H, 

1058. Abhandlung  von  der  UnkOrperllch- 

keit  der  menschlichen  Seele.  Ixt  sum  ersten- 
mal  sum  Druck  beftirdert.  Wion,  1786,  sm. 
8*.  pp.  51.    H, 

1(M^ Kurxe  Abhandlung  too  der  Unsterb- 

lichkeit  der  Seele,  atw  dem  EbrMischen  iiber> 
setst  von  H.  T.  Berlin  und  Stettin,  1797,  sm. 
8*.  pp.  34  +.    H. 

1000.  MIses,  Jehads  Loeb.    nOKTI  DMp. 

finath  ha-Emeth,  i.e.  "Keal  for  the  Truth.** 
ieiina,  1899,  8*.    BL. 
On  tbo  lauaortallty  oT  tbo  aonl,  vltk  an  appendix 


1961.  [FrJlakel,  Bei\|amin1.  The  Glory  of 
Ktemity,  treating  of  the  Immortality  and 
Perpetual  Peace  of  the  Soul,  proved  on  th\n 
most  Inoontestible  Evidence  of  Scripture  and 
Tradition,  with  Full  Illustrations  of  the  Va- 
rious Opinions  on  the  same  Subject.  By  Dr. 
Bex^jamin  Franklin,  Anthor  of  ^The  Relation 
between  the  King  and  the  People."  Ueb. 
and  Eng.  London,  5506  [1999],  ^.  pp.  xix., 
38-I-.    H. 

1062.  Ptklltppson,  Lodw.  Siloah.  Eine 
Auswahl  von  Predigten  nebst  sechs  Betrach- 
tungen  Uber  die  Unsterbllchkeit  der  Seele.  . . . 
3*  Sammlung.  Leipxig,  1969,  8*.  pp.  viil., 
836. 
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IMS.  HskHiumsd,  11.  *.!>.  BK.    Alcnniil  lom.    Id  iltft,  1TI~-;(I,  ••.    tf. 

Tciliin  anlirnu  bi  mmclluriLiiu  Ambntn  Sw  iki  inldH  jdtit  ^  tur.  "  a*  i«iiif  ■■ 

ilrinqiwriils'.Vfi^nhhn'MlamM*  "w  ^ai,'  '.Siil  "TjajiS^  T.  "f."'..'"'"* 

ttnaailrurilMw;  mi-ltltonienlijiit-OHtl  i.".™iu.r^'     "■""'    .m  .ufc«    t». 

dVhui  wt'^imn.iiiai'iid'  RcfUUU^am  Ak^  1*^^  HvlKad,  Adriuu.    !>■  Be1lR<o»  H» 

null  ...  AoclmLod.Slmmmlo...  .  Jtom.  !V!!??.^J:^.yS!?^VJ\^jJ^?J^I^,'_^''^ 


»*  !■(■        uiLiHI  iHJDimllii,  auMt  frian  Molmiiiiiiikaii 
,     ^  trtlmuiitar.    UlinjfctL   IIM,   ••.   pp.   isn, 


TowhlckL•^l'llI•^l■P^lllInL[mvDlKulln>.     ,"'■  ^       '  .    '         „       , 

Bjr  Oeom  fcle...    .    LuihIob,  I7»4,  *•- w.,     WS.  I.»d«Tlel,  C«l  OUmbw.    DlwTttlto 

tx.,  1ST.  Sm  .*-.    S.  •<"  l'>™ll»  MohUDincdun.    LIpilH,  ITM, 

b  *  J°  M.  MaMVtMii.'ihiirir.  H,°^  '''  ii^Vontluiil1>nii.*i  MImlkntitOrtntiillInt 
■nctu.  LoKdnnl  Butmonmi,  (ITM,)  1141, 
4«.iyp.  (18).  W.  1«.    «. 


IllUm  ^,    ^1,  ,^i^  , 

lOM  n'cll.GnXH.    niiloriKh-krlllHhK  Ino.  MoBr«<UB  d>Olu«ni,  Iiua.   fr 

ElnlpilnnK  In  d«n  KenD.  ...    BItlefilJ,  tiloD  itatnl  de  rminln  OlhuuB  . . .    .  I 

IMJ,  16..  pp,..i.,  lai.    ft,  D.  torn,    hirii  II8»-im,  E*.    H. 

1»«J  HWdeke.Thfodor.    GwhkhladM  M£'ii'i"i»Ku*^rK2'ZJ'S7ir*™b22 


.   t>  DlipwItlDM  »■  trjlulfrt  nnd  bwlbl^t.     Alb^  mSTK 

Loco  ul  qmm  nnnllur  llnnio.  i>l  Aulnw  2|U. 

S™^.lo™'!?,^!.'°.t",i;i!r'M«^1"jll;  !»'*■  r"l"^   C1.U-IM].     An    Hl.l«7   of  Ml. 

IMS.  ATcrroV*  (cunnpted  tnun  tlia  .rfrvt.  DodrlnnflidnTolnda  JiVrllKinrinnntuH 

Iba  RmM!,  II  I.D.  JIOO.    8»ho.I6.  tirttaa  Cmui,  inin.  Of  r  f.arainp  mnS. 

».il|*™™;Si*(ri'.i'M^?"i5?Dlii«  m.Bitnidulld.r.r.br.  KM.  P>rl*,(IBMT) 


B*-*icr 


i.ii»Ii,i™,4".7i>.  i»™',i»---r.»n<.     l***-  0«l«ar 


AM. 


Vcll«ad-dlB  XoIWBiBcd  Ben 


..  KTkrtlalE  PrelHC 


— .1.  Ta)>lar,  Wlltlui  Cookr.    Tha  nutarf 

Jc  Tndllioni  rreiinllng  Iha  AfIIdiii        of  MataugBiFdaaltm  and  lit  fvM.    |---  - 


i.«""-' 


frinu  iha  OrlglDDl  AnUtF,  bjr  Cipi.  A.  N.  a  aiwiaii  iimm 

HUthewa  ...    .    3  toI.  Calcutta,  I9a»-ID,«>.  IMS.  DMt»c*r,  Job-  Jo*.  Ikb.     Mahua- 

»..  l>>nh.I.ru  B-l  Mill   T.I.  II  up.  UMi,  i„„^  ^^  [|,r,„  KlnOiiM  aiif  dH  Uhn  ia 

™D"™^ThriKlK^?°HSi.  tt^"^«*  TWkar....    Btga>ulnir^um,^.pp.U-. 

RMol  ,.r  •i.B^u.i).  .k>  dUd  A.»  113  i.i.  ioM.  W*ll,GiB»T.  MnbasiaiPd dar Pnebtt, 

"'"■                  •slnLibniiiiidHlDaUhiv.     AniliandWhritt- 

llchen  Qnallap  and  dam  Kcnn  nwMpn  oiri 

l«H.    Be.  Nu.  18M.  nirt..  imtIU,  4SQ,  (S).    *:       "^      ^ 


,1084         SECT.  IL    S.  3— BEUKT  Or  THl  ISXAILII,  BBCZEa,  EDriH,  m.       19094 


1M4.  IVill,  OujUt.    Blbllichi  Ic^tiiden  dor  I      ITraiuaHumi  tf  Ott  Lil.  Soc  ,^  Bimhar,  1. 
Mwliilt.ii»r,     Am   intbiMcbsn   Iju.llfii   lu-         te-ll«,  Land.  I$l|,f,)     ^. 
•iniDunccIiiiciiii  ocd  niil  jUdl«h»n    Ssgin  i  !««.,  Tb*liuk,    Pri«tr.   Au_  M  aotttna 
nrgliclon  ,,.    .    H^akful  ..  M,  lUA,  »..        -i^t  D»lldii.r BmnmiQi  .l?e  Th»»phl> 
fp-ri^-iai.     D.  ,      l>,n«nui.puillnil.ll»  ...     ,     ItarDLlnl.  fill. 

Uat.  Tl,.  BIMb,  Ih.  Ko™..  ud  lb.  T.I-  I       B*.  pp.  Ill-,  S31,     U. 

dlKlwB  Hntlk  nsUt  tloar  ELnleJIunf 
<i  Hyilik  Ulnrtauni  and  UornDUUdiKli* 
t«.>n<l.r.  ...    .    Berlin,  iwi  6*.  pp.  ri. 


.    Ptrlt,  IMS,  e*.  pp.  IT 


OaaAa,  [Uv  IXkuiiUi  £^ 


'  >•.  pp.  lIU  SST.     JT— »  ii,  n 
mmttr.  /Wd.lSaa,  S».  pp.  itI.,  < 


1SU>.  Mubrlds, 


lASfl.  SIlTcatFd  dB  Bh 
0drv«.     LlIK*i   da   im   n 


'^!~..^ 


dfKturjr  Bkvtch  of  ft*  Pr«rT«,  ftii4  Suhtvi- 
Ilcn  tLT  lU  GanniUtliin.  London,  Ituf,  ». 
pp.tll.,2M.     AB. 


<l.  Lundon.  IMfMII,  » 


1M».  Mnnk,  Bi 


T.  AmolO,  John  Maeli 
r,  A  Nltnnl  HliUr;  of  1 
taUllon  lo  Chrlntlullr.  .. 


8.  tfwmiUp,  ITuejtUi  DtuMi  Bvfli* 


— Bxtnltd'DD  Umqa 


Aimaltr  4fr  ronrwi,  If 

Hd  U19,  xviil.  ■aa-w 


Its*.  IVvUr,  Phlllpp.  DID  Dnuian  nnd  U>r> 
VivUnfer.    Uipiii,  ISIS,  R>.  (301  itLl 

1M•^  SallabarT',  Edwurl  ElbMdjfL  Tnu- 
lUlon  of  tiro  VnpuMlihsd  Arabic  Donnsnt^ 

olhsr  BUlnlu  fitBU,  irllb  as  lutmdactliHi 


UOl   DHcrlblDg  ib«  Minocra,  CoRoii 

a  Tol.  London,  IWt,  !C.     BA.—  id  ed. 
ISSS,*.     H. 
im.  Ckuacmid,   Ow.   Wublpftoo. 
Dnun  or  Ib>  L«buon :  Ibtit  Hannen 

Ibslr'nellnloiii  Coda,  ...    London,  ISI 


ItaS.  Wart&ttct,  John. 
BrCfuloni  or  BjtU;  or, 

rrsm  OrlEtnal'SoiirH 
pp.  li.,4Sl+.    H. 

1M».  Ii^da,  BumneL    Tba   Ailin   Hfitar?. 


4  of  tlie 


RellgtoD 


■JUEJL 

iBpltalBe,  nanri.  Banm.  ttaif 
Tnav*.  IMillr-Brnu'i  ^fomtOu  ..4*- 
nxat"  r«<Tin  IM),  pp.  UA-1M.) 

laelur,  Halnr,  Labencht    Uibv 


IWI'.  TrMntpB,  Xrnail.  Zliiica  Banarkait- 
«D  tibar  din  fitianiu.  (MticllTi/l  dtr  D. 
]i  OkailIidkV>>  IMI,  XTL  HL-Ht.)    tt. 


CLAM  m—DEBTIirT  OF  THI  SOUL. 


SECT,  ni.  — DOCTaiME  CONCERNINQ  THE  SOUL  AND  THE   FUTUBE 
LIFE   IN  CHRISTIAN  TUEOLOOT. 


A.— OOHPRBHBHflVK  WOBKS;  CSCHATOLIMT;  BIBLICAL  PBTCHOLOOT. 


L  Oompnhnuln  Workii  Eulutaliig;. 


l«as.  MareaUlu,  Cbiiilopbunu,  Ahp.  of 
tbrfu.  UDiitnilU  dB  AnlniB  TndillanTl 
Opui.    [V<nl«,  ltOt,]fcl. 


•eholulka.    [IHh.]    Tlgurl,  1H6,  *■. 
1«M.  BaaBMbra,  Ibmc  d«.    HLataln  crl- 
UqiwdeMuilchitet  dn  Mulcfailiois.  ...    i 
torn.    Anurpnluii.  ItU-W,  4-.    H. 

IMT,  Sobmld,  Chrlitiu  Ttitii.  Origtniia 
DocmUuDi  lie  Rrbiu  VltlmlM.  VltalwEU, 
im,**.  igr. 

jr.I,     y™  dm-  U*b«r><ii- 


(jn  th«  Bt^lragi  nr  BtfVnt.  da  HmSa/U. 
IMD.  Oramsr,  Jab.  Andr.    Dcber  dia  Lobr- 

H>nKh<n°Di>cb  •Inm  T»J<'iiDd  Tus'dcn'Tl^r 

nnf.'Knl.^>i°di>  CucA.  .to- lirui,  «t  VII. 
JT»-790,  Ulpi,  ITW.f.)    H. 
1S>^.  f  lfiKB*>  Chriatin  Wllh.    IIH-MH, 

nl  Oottlleb  (Zst  1 
II  Homtnii  (uoicdli 

nindawJdiiRa^DttnliH.    t About  It W.) 

lb  ViKi.  I'd,  JSxfri.,  ate  — A1»  Id  bit  Optic. 


9001^Br•t■ekn•l<lar,  KirlOoiilirb.    Byi- 


lek*,   Hslar.   Erwt   Fird.     He 


ScbolHB 


im,llRIS,«<.|>p.TiJI.,U«.  D. 
30ta.Ol»lk»ttMmm,ttam....    AnilqBlHimo- 
mn  EMlnlM  UntKK  Pirtnia  d«  Anmanft- 

tar  Prufr^KllnltiilHn,  Ittt.)  4>.  np.  33: 
Ah*  In  til  OHnla  flid..  »    n»-IH.    (A1 
BntnrilrC^tlliiua  I.  uaTw.  Jnid.  vJ 


Mclaa  da  I'tra  ebrtllaK 

tieiu  da  l41.j6Bn  (D*mi*t4JT  xvcle  lEHdUqua, 
Tb*H   d«    I>i6vli«le    Slilonqus...     .     Slni- 


XOf.  Rlltvr,  llrlnrich. 

Pull,  IS 
son,   D»«k«r,  Ludw.    Apolofi 


)i>,  Plwr,  Fai 
IMin^int.    a 


',  Fard.    MjAulDcIa  dar  ctailil- 


Ablli.    W*lBiu,U«-Sl,S>. 


laicl,  Woltgang.    Cbtlilllch*  Byis- 


isA,  XXIV.  t-4ii  Hu,  XXV.  jK-au;  isn, 

XXfll.  1B3-U31  ud  OM,  XXIX.  in-Ml.) 


(•  chriitlkba  Phi- 

"-   'hnn  taawn 

vhicbl*   Ua 


».  Unbcr,  Job.  DCs  PbllnndiU  dar  Kir- 
banrtll.^..-  .  MU«h.B.  IMfTs-- pp.  »ll, 
);.  BtOekl,  Albatf.    OHcbiFhtadR  Phtln- 

na  b>.  pp.11  tI  ,  tU.    D. 


For  tba  hliilDi7  of  iba  anliject.  *h.  fntbrr, 
Iba  littn  •iKl  nttnnntulhrbrwiKVlagmf 
Clui  1II..'>n-t.  I.. and  >]■»  tba  blWiaa:  — 
N.h  fi.  Cndwwikj  HI.  IiavtoBi  XII, 
Prlcallavi  a>Ii>,  DossIbi  :ni«.  Asd. 
wall  I  aft,  ChlskBlli  2Ua,  Clmrkai 


—CHRISTIAN   DOCTRINE.— 


111*.  MlUcit  1123.  ZIIK-ZIU.  Dodwall,     ( 
FUt(,lULlCbl*hBll(  lUilCollKi  SAA 
Brctiwhnsttler  |£U»,  HutliiB' t  '^33% 


.        -->.   Ml...    0|«r. 

.    [Kd.tijJ.B.  L>  BrsD  m_D<l  N.  LtMlit 


dllhnu  lit  ProC  Hcnrr  B.  SoHh,  i  >ul.  New 
York,  im-ta.  Am<Hi(  tha  th;  nunoroD* 
nnanl  workt  on  dognuillc  Ihwiluni,  wimi    ' 

liimronnr  iliB  •Bblecl  itn  Ibc  Bdluwing 

, >  of  P(1M  «  PM»l]i«  '«a 

3IM),  Tbanwlu  tiK        '  '     ~ 

nt.  ITRI,  m.  and  WoRHbcldtr  (glh  «l.  ISM'; 
In  Otrman,   finlicbnciilir'i   aamdbucll   Ittb 

IShBtniiH  (H*  Na.ll3S).H>lio 

|n  ni.,  1  viil.  18M-M).  ■nil  lluc'l  MatUrui 

/tBfiWFH(MhHl.le&gF  Kltli  hli  fiun^lirA- 
rratfldlFifiKAr  OopmarU  (bih  en,  I8«0).   Mu«t 


'  aai4.  AncnatlBBS,  Aonliui,  aiiM  mid  ilp. 
Sm  pu-ucuUrly  Lia  fKcAiridioii  drf  Laiirtn- 

\  KM.  araforr  I.  (£a[.  Orvsaiiti*  Mat- 
mu,,,  /t,i>f,  a.  A.D.  fiM.  l)Lilu«oruin  Ubrl 
IV.    (Opt™,  Put.  IJ04,  f«L.  Turn.  II.)    H. 

Ub.lT..cnlLITl-<lt.ilHI>J»aiKbrfUUBIUU>a 
^'  -"^.    THm  [H>li(iHi  ••n  Im  Ibc  DldOii  ■(!• 


de  7A6>f.,  VII. 
►■;.-    0| 


...    OHrmom. 
V.  De  U  Hue] 


SDU.  Orlniui*, 

nil  ...    .    IKd,!.)-  OBdC 

Wl^.  Haal,  Plem  Dule],  £p.    Origrn. 

0>iiiinrR(a"u.  Ituil^t.  laen.'liU..  1. 1^' 
■Iw  In  pp.  7e-3«6  uT  Ihc  App.  Id  TuDi.  IV. 
of  Di  La  Kw'ri  rfil.  uf  Hrlpn.l     H. 


FgelnnDDiln'kUn  ...    .    I"  Buid.    L1cd«r 
"oltuodilli  Ennl.  I  ItoQuid.  Mi  ~ 
r.    t    III- Bund.  HiillnnlMn.  S 
rrHburRlmBrr1i|nii.lB&i49,«*.    tf. 

»OrA  |r,(ulu»),'l1.  I^.  IIM!!"»('(i«n(tion. 

20M. ElQcliliHiim.  •!•«  DUlDgiii  Smnmui 

toliu  GbrUtlbiB    TlwologliB    cataplBCttns. 

iAppBQtM  Ut  Anoelmi  Opfra.  Lnt.  piu-.  IT:£1, 


(irMldnBHH.  Eh  Jul/ aid  S^MI.  l.W 

aD13k.  DanclB,  Lonti,  lIlHolrc  Am 
muuxDwiii  (rri>«  <tiiii(  VtfMK  lu  aujrt 
d'Qrlniiiertd.  mdoclrlnr  ...     .     Pui., 

rieaeti  i;<hi,  i».  pp.ats  +.    V. 
X13-.  I.omniitMlt,0(r1IlF(iir.RdDird. 
...     Do    Uriginc    ot    Pn>|cTMni    IIunKili 
OtlRnlmuie    Pirtlc.  I.    LIpilit,  lUG,  4>. 


CLASS  m.— DsniNT  or  thk  wvl. 


[.Vnrcliilr  OUikrifUi 

SDH.  Pctrna  imianfu,  Bp.  a/rtirU.  (sllad 

JHail.if'r^fif'Ubiriui.ll.t.D.IMI.  ...     t^a- 

m.   M. 


ailimtiia|iu>,3cgl.)    & 

Tbt  >M«  ir  lib  IL  (lit  k»«l  tnxB  "  Dl  >■ 


H  Iki  Abu  Nbar  (■  ■  -U.,  r*rii,  IHJ.  I>n 


■MS*,    BoBavcBIMrK,    Ai'iil    mud    Or* 
'.••ngiiallg  Q\«Tmum  dl  VKUtBia^  Dk4»- 

Sm^it^,  t.  ts.  IIU.  ...    Otm  obbI* 
...    .    Ttan.    l/rgdral,  16y.  tol.    //. 


!i-;i,.X."vL* 


<  .  tt»7.  Thamum  ^ni'iui.  StitO,  sIM  D 
I      JnnrJ.'cu,    a.   IJ>.   11U,    ...     0VIIIIU  t. 
POlDglH    ...      ,     6  pi.  !■  OH  TuL     Col 


SavsSS 


9)32.  Otta,  »r  Olko,  n^KHfrniii 


'^4-»,.;.».,i„,i^,vi.-s-,if» 

IfOi'.  Albarlva  Jfaonu,  Bp^  B,  i.n.  1M«. 
Coniin«i«.rlJ  In  \\.  Lib.  gcntfiilmn. 
(CIk™,  LoeiI.  IMl.  W..  Tom.  XVI.ia. 

;^  '  302:^.  HartlBl,  R 11701  undui.  II.  lb.  Ijn.  -. 

ii>.  ■■     Fngln  Fhli'l  ■Jimnu  Minna  M  Jadm,  muk 

!1«-  I       OlMmtionihu.  J.arphl  d>  Toliiq.  .tlnllT.- 

fturllon*  Jd.  Brnedirtt  CutvotI  ...     .     Ll^ 

,  5?      ■^i'™-"L!:'-.ffl  ffi'«5;^-L«    _Z 


It  tlrfitrW|rvlu<>rOTT»iu.lUl,  ■  =ici»»  .J    Ctvil.l.n,"    ni.    ■M";    ■■I 


^  AlBMUderd*  Aln erjialea 

E>l.    BL. 


1630.  M,    BL. 


KB:  CkBiBBiii,  or  XatbasaU,  Nkr 
pburaii,  fl.  i.D.  ItM.    Eh  Ata.  1<3%  IK*. 

9Htt.  RoUr,  R<d»nl,</n»v«*r(B/ha«IM 
Rlilunt  HanpaKil,  d.  xn  OU.  BUai- 
Iw  Cuoiirirntlir,  ur  Tkn  Pridw  <<  OooKtnn. 


...  nunc  primoni  ^liilll  ...  T.  >.  Rlpchlu,™         —I™  ;„;^-k.-j  bt;^  —  ,k;-i^».j-(. 

w'at^L   Bf!'rtt!!i^'c£^X«<'id»i''^ii!^    Xr2ft.  TcBliu.M>|>lw<i((Jt<if.N>lhaT(K>*)> 
■■Hiutiu.  HI.  u.  U-m.  ;      I4H-H.    IX  QdUbv  llumlnii  Swuiloit. 

Vlt»,  FJdolqo.  ConUowniiH  .dTvnnu  AIM-       1°^'    ■*■■  "\       „  _  .     . 

ftuiuni  £m>ni  Ubri  lit.  ...    Hotli  Ulaf  1  K».  GmtcIu  AoMm,  V  J!>WH  ■.  lA 


SOSO  8ECT.ni.    A.  I.~CHUSTIAN  DOCTRINE— ODOUJX  mu 

IMS.    OmrslKXinMhlPIMhoiifatlHktaM-        IuhI*|  ...    .    rColacBC.  Itat  B,   UtA,]  4 
Hi  Apoilolll  I  >.  i.B.  iUO]  Omitma  hii.vbm        (Sii.  A-K.) 
dsu.  In  qulhu  ilii  lunnunallUla  Anil-'    -  ^~  "-'-  - 


^t.  l^UllcliatiL  Llpalu,  ITas,  ». 
Mat,  DlanyalVB  dc  Lscwla  or  de  I^b. 
wU,  al.Vu  Rllul  «r  Byokal,  UirUK- 
«>Mnl,  UW-14T1.    Qiuliuc  iwnl.x[iu  dye- 

Our  14HJ,  *>.  (lU  Ihth,  is  «-  Z>  IIiih  to 
■  Mc>.)—  Al»  D>in,  IMI^Wl,  *>,  ud  duo; 
other  edIIUHU. 
Hu  Llbnrr  •«»  Uw  OrAila.    BRKo.mi,    lilo- 

am.  OsrdlKlc,  rios  Ubtt  Qulnor  NmlHt- 


MZ.  iBTQBKnla,  aindmro  (Lat.  HItronj- 
niiuJ.14t:l-14W.  U>lti||U(g|jln"uirtAnhnK 
...  .  Vi'iwtlU.I&as,  — AlwLueiLB&l.iesa, 
1»,  nod  nrUliDoiinH,  ISOS.  1». 

mt.  HoBtlMlcnadB  Hcitpoll.  ...   Opni- 

Pmdlii  uiKkl  Boiarjaiii  ds  f  niiila  ■iipelluuc. 
[Saulsi^  brrlhitd  Rihiag,  I1R,1  4>. 

Ib  IUUu  nnt,  IkiHil  iflb  •  UlOm  UUl.    Sa 

am.  Mana^  Pctt.    Omlio  dklii  ...  In  die 

or  B.  [Rume.  Sep*.  Y-fciHurf.  utioiit '|lSll[ 
*..(8I..T»,3aitii«lo.p.ge.) 
a»i.  Opa*  de  Noliiri  Anlmie  ntlomlin,  Itn- 
BHii^  14»l,  (ul.      ■ 

XM.  [Tllcdcrhavan,  Utnidna  ■].  Qnl. 
toor   iLnilMlnm.    flWvenivr,   IIMt,]  4*.    (W 


SMO.  DvnrM, 


ibaaM,  Benolt].    L> 

iHle  ndreiilr.  lin.  t 


[Anrwtrp,    Malh.    C 

(131  Inrw,  31  [Inn 

»3S.  Canal*  BiJohi 


Iri.  June  a,  MSI^: 


n.y    jKobue    rle 


IMl.   [WctdnailCT,   or  Wcmttller, 

Othot,  »II-1U1.  Tk«  Hope  uT  llie  t'xT>l>ful, 
declulnge  breeftljr  k  denrely  llic  Knutnc- 
iluD  at  oat  Lord  J<ii»  Chiiit  put,  ud  of 

Wllh  an  enidenl  pnl«li»  Itait  then  ti'aii 

duniuKgn  of  Ihe  mklied.  'Traiialalvd  br 
HUM  CoUBTdit*  out  urhigh  AlniBlns.     Lw 

aua  Catharluaa  {Hal.  Catarlaa))  A»- 

liTfMlus  Aiip.    U|iu*culH,  miu^iift  ex  ^«n«i4ia 


*  '^J'*^.'^"'™  >*">  <^ 


aH4.  Alal(fV.I.>OlMaB>,Petnu.  Itonlrv- 

—   ,_._  fiirjao  Adtitnlu,ac  Knitnll  Judl- 

I  Munnorum  SiuclUlloDe.  de  Vwni* 

-    ■    -■       -       -  Cunlne 


lupitwOrKtlunocripIiin.  Pirl. 
4*.— AIM  ibid,  isel,  *•,  and  1WI.  rol 
3M6.  CBrlbeBr-,   jMn   de,   d.   I 


l«  parAdii,  ttibJuU  du  lutlia  en  francvle  |hu 
Pun  d«  C«1hBii.;  ».K  I*  .iiwfrlle  ft  I. 
Il.pnie  de  I'Jinie  .iuDi>«e  eth  -nn  cotik.  nlu 

,T.  Ganieiu,  Joh.  BUi:hIcIn  Ton  drr 
k-eiro  Orth.  ijlinde.  Tbnn  nnd  W«eii  ...  . 
JUrnbeTK.  IMl,  U>.— Alai  WitUnb«^.  IMS, 


UII,  4*.  Hh  U 


;   Culonla,  IGIU.  ei 


e  di-ir  Hnlnts  iteiMuat*  dlalvclil  V1I1,    Dei 
PermdliudiilochlX.     K  d.-nnrimo  dllllc«fal 

IX.    B<>1<iiri>,  lUI,  f:  ibid.  IWJ.  louo,  Ibia, 
«-.— Al»  AlouuidiU,  UVS,  4*1  Brwls  1003, 
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206O.  Granada*  Lnin  de  (Lat.  LudoTlcna 
Oranatcnslii)*    Sllva  Locornm,  qui  frv- 

3 neuter  in  CuncioiiIbiMOCciirrf>reK)lent.  Lug- 
uiii,  tWi,  8*.—  Also  Snlmanticae.  1&8A,  4*. 

Part  III.   treaU  of  the   Pour  Lwt  Thtug*.    Th« 

treatlw  of  Luii  de  Ormnada  />•  Qumtuor  Aovtoatatto 

vai  iiublisbed  at  Antwerp  in  Uf<8  lu  coojuoetlon  with 

two  others  on  the  same  i>u^}eet  bj  Jean  de  Cartlieay 

and  Aegid.  Doni.  Topiariu*.  atiaa  Oilles  J>oailnique 

Tun  deu  Priecle.    An  luUtan  iraiulalion,  VeAlee, 

leoi.  i*. 

'JObl.  CnpT,  or Cnypmr  {Lai. CnprweiBk»\f 

LaurfiitiiiK.  ...    Qnatuor  Ilominiiiu  NuviMi- 

UM,  Mom,  Judiciuni,  Iuf(»rnufl,  Uandia  C«eli; 

XXIV.    Cuuciunibus.    ColoDiae,    IMS,   8».— 

Ibid.  1G25. 

2051*.  Houifraertf  Jehan  Baptiita.  De  vler 
wterHt«,  VHii  tie  dout,  Tan  bet  tx>rde4;l,  van 
d'e«uwicb  leven,  vitu  de  pyne  dur  hellen.  ... 
TAntwerpcn,  bjf  Chrutoffel  Plant^n^  IftStf 
4«».  pp.  .t'tt  -r. 

2062.  Hamelmaiiiiy  Ilorm.  De  Recordatlone 
...  (luiitiior  NoviMimorum  ...  .  Oldeub. 
lft8ft,4o. 

2053.  Santoroy  Junn  Ba«iIio.  Diicnrso  de 
Itw  cinco  Ltit^itrea  dunde  ran  las  Almaa.  Pam- 
pluua,  lim,  b». 

2054.  Cost  ems,  Franciscus.  Libellns  de  qua- 

tuor  NuviKHiiiiU  hnniauw  Vita:  ...    .    Craco- 

Tiw,  1GU3, 10U5r  24».  — Also  Paderborn*,  1613, 

1&>,  pp.  208 ;  Banibergie,  10*24. 

A  German  traualaiioo.  DilUogen,  1068, 13* ;  Cfiln, 
161i.  Itflj,  If. 

2055.  Salaxar,    Francisco    dc,    1517-1691). 

Afecttw,  y  conHideracione«  deuotaii  vubre  ti>M 
qiiatro  NouiMimtM.  A&aditUui  a  loe  exerei- 
citM  del  B.  P.  S.  Ignacio  do  Loyola  ...    .    Ini- 

{>reMioti  aoxta.  Pamplona,  16G0,  32*.  —  Barce- 
ouH,  176C,  V2f.  pp.  xil.,  322. 

First  published  bjr  Perez,  in  his  Summa  Theot., 
Mad'-id.  IQ'M.  ^uniemus  ediilnns.  Tranklsted  into 
Latin.  UiUaH,  Parttifiiete.  Frtneh,  Ihitck,  Sngliak, 
—with  the  tide.  "  The SinnvrN  Conversion,  reduced  to 
Principle*."— OermaA,  and  lUi/riaH. 

2056.  Broustliiy  StephanuH.  Trnctatui  de 
qnattu»r  lloniinin  NoritMiniis.  Lovauii,  159H» 
8«.— Reprinted  in  1600. 

205e*   Inchinoy  Oabriello.    Prcdiche  Bopra  i 
qnattro  N'oviiMinii.     Venetin,  1001«  4«.     HL. 
A    Latin  tiaiiflation.    Coloicne.   16CW,    1613,    VUt, 
1677,  t(" ;  MuHgarian.  Prague,  1616. 

2057.  Ortlx  Luclo^  Franciocu.  De  lo«  quatro 
Novisinio«.  y  Keniate  de  la  Yida  bumaua. 
3lHdrid,  (1602,  08.)  1610,  So. 

2058.  "Emeri-vtkf  Francisco.'  Discursos  Mbre 
loM  qiiHtro  Novid-tinioe,  Muerte,  Juyslo,  In* 
flerno,  y  (Jlorla.  Valencia,  1604»  4*.  — Also  3 
Yol.  ibid.,  1616,  4». 

2059.  Stephen*,  J.,  D.D.  A  Gold  Cliain  of 
Fonr  LinkM  to  draw  Poor  Souls  to  tbeir  de- 
sired Habitation,  or  Ft>ur  Last  ThingM,  Yix. 
Death,  which  is  most  Certain,  Judiniient, 
whicli  \H  moHt  Strict,  Ilell,  which  is  most  Dis- 
mal, and  Heaven,  which  is  mtMt  Delightful 
...     .    [London,]  X.D.,  8«  f 

2059*.  Besse  (Lat.  Beesaeus^y  Pierre  de. 
Couce|)tions  thtelogi(|Uos  sur  Iv  qnatre  flns 
derhonune...     .     Paris,  100(1, 8*. 

A  Latin  translation.  Colon.  1611,  8°;  ffeniMm,  eo* 
titled  "  8e<'l-n-Conipaiis  vou  den  IV.  leitteu  Dlngen 
des  Meuscheu."  Colin,  1617,  I*.  (U  sb.) 

2060.  Gerhard)  Job.  ...  Loci  ThcologicI 
...  .  Ab  Avtore  ipso  rerisi  ...  et  LtKris 
iunumeris  aucti.  ...  9  torn.  (1610,  20,  52,) 
Francof.  et  Hamb.  1657.  t>\.    D. 

Tom.  Ylll.  treats  "  De  Morte,"  and  "De  Resarreo« 
tiotic  Jlortuorum;"  Ton.  IX.  "  Do  evtremo  Judicio," 
*'  De  Cou^unimatioiie  Secnli."  "  De  Inferno,  sen 
Morte  aetrrna,"  "  De  Vltit  aetema."  — The  hfnt  edi- 
tion of  thi*  Rigsntic  work  of  the  ^''eat  Lutheran  tiieo- 
logiau  is  Ihat  hr  Cntta  and  MOlier,  Tabiugen.  177'i- 
89.  in  T2  volupies  quarto.     H. 

20G1.  Clffnlnlne,  Nicoluus.    Quacstio  tbeolo- 
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gica  ...  atmm  Adam  in  Statu  Innocentia 
...  emet  imniorUliar  Viterhii,  lOltt,  4^.— 
ifriVi.  1620,  4*.  8^. 

2061*.  Roxado,  .\nt.  Tratado  eobre  on  qoatn 
NoTiMiiu«.M»,  ooiu  lugares  c<»uiniuns  dns  Hadres 
•obre  a  nieitnia  materia.    Porto,  lOSSt  ^^^^ 

2062.  Meyfkrty  Job.  Matth.  Tnba  noTis^ima, 
d.  i.  von  denen  vier  letzten  Dingen  des  Men- 
schen,  nemlich  Ton  dem  Tod,  jLo^piten  Gerlcfat, 
ewigeu  Leben  nnd  VerdammuliM  ...  .  Co- 
burg,  1626,  4».  (16  sh.) 

206S.  Galtxtnsy  Oeorg.  De  Immortalitate 
Animae  et  Kesarrectione  Camls  Lilter  nnos. 
Helnistadii,  (1627,)  1640,  4*.  (22  ib.)— Also 
1661, 4«. 

2064.  Cottunlo,  Gioraoni.  De  triplki  8Ut« 
AnimsR  rationalis.  Bononiae,  1028,  ful. —  Also 
Patavii,  1645,  fol. 

2065.  Qulatorn,  Joh.,  tht  rldtr.  Qnatuor 
Nuvissima,  das  ist,  fUnf  and  fUnfeig  Predigten 
Yoni  Todt,  JQngsten  Gericht,  lliUle  and  evlger 
geligkeit  ...  .  Rostock,  1620,  4*.  (85  ah.)— 
Ibid.  1631,  1634. 

2066.  Rader,  Matthssna.  Quatuor  Noriasima 
Versu  diiuetro  iambo  acatalectico  et  catalec- 
tico.    Monachil,  1620,  32*.  —  Ibid.  1643, 16*. 

2067.  Sehelbler,  Chrlstoph.  Manuale  toib 
ewigen  Leben,  httllischer  VenUunroniss,  nod 
JungNton   Gerlcht.     Frankfurt,    16att,   1688, 

1655,  S«.  (46  sh.) 

2068.  Besse,  Lonis.  Conald^ratiooa  tb^olo- 
giqnes  Kur  les  qnatre  flns  de  Thooime  ...  . 
Douai.  I6S2,  8*.  pp.  620,  IT.  12. 

2069.  Bolton,  Robert.  M'.  Boltons  last  and 
learned  Worke  of  the  Fuure  Laiit  Things, 
Death,  Indgenient,  Hell,  and  Heaven.  With 
his  Asslse-Sernions  ...  .  Together  with  the 
Life  and  Death  of  the  Authour.  . . .  The  4th 
£d.  London,  (1663,  ...)  1639,  4fi.  pp.  262  +• 
H. 

"  Dlsplajlag  great  bcanttei  et  tmagtBatleB."— Dr. 
WUUamu.  —  A  Dutch  translaiioa,  Aaisu  MU;  Gw 
•MM,  Prankftirt.  1673.  4*. 

2070.  Kellet,  Kdward.  Miscellanies  of  Diri- 
nitie,  In  3  Bookee,  wherein  ia  explained  at 
large  the  Estate  of  the  8oule  In  her  Origina- 
tion, Separation,  Particular  Judgement,  and 
Conduct  to  Kternall  Biiaae  or  Torment.  Cam- 
bridge, 16S6,  fol. 

2071.  Rasneelns,  Antonlos.  De  Statu  Ani- 
uiarnmln  bae  Vita,  et  in  alia.  Meapc4i, 
1686, 4«. 

2072.  Ajrala  FaxardOy  Jnan  de.  Postri- 
merias  del  Hombre.    Madrid,  1606,  8*. 

2073.  Isa  Mothe  le  Tajrer,  Francois  de. 
Petit  discovrs  chrestten  de  I'immortalit^  de 
rime.    Paris,  1640,  8*. 

AIM  in  his  aikeres.  r  M.,  1661,  IM.,  L  466^382.  A 

2073>  Broifrne,  Sir  Thomas.  Beliglo  Medld. 

Lontlon,  1642, 12". 

See  particularlr  %\  t6-60.  Nnnenwa  edlri<ias ;  a 
flue  one  (with  hU  Ckritian  Mormlt,  eie.).  Beeien. 
IMS  [IWIJ.  16^.  (H.)  The  work  haa  beMi  irwslated 
iato  utauj  uiodem  langoages. 

2074.  Gesenlns,  Jnstna.  Quatuor  Noriasima, 
mit  otlichen  KupflTerstUcken.  Wittemberg 
[Braunschweig?],  1642, 1^.  4yr. 

2075.  Friedlleb,  Phil.  Ileinr.  EMhatokigia, 
exhibens  Loi*o«  de  Morte,  Resurrectione  Mw- 
tiioruni.  extremo  JudlcJo,  Consnmmatione 
Soculi,  Morte  asterna  et  denique  Vita  «;tema. 
StraUund.  1646, 4*. 

2075*.  Sanbert,  Job.,  the  eider,  Cnrrus  Sine- 
onis  aniplificatus,  daa  iat,  vom  Tode,  Jiingsten 
Gericbt.  ewigen  Leben  und  ewiger  Verdatnm- 
niss.    NUmberg,  164S,  8*. 

2075^.  Froni«»ndns.  Ubertus.  Philoaophin 
Christiauie,  cte.    1640.    SeeNvw38. 
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2076.  Shcpheardy  Sbepberdy  or  Sl&ep* 

Sardy   WilliKDi.    Of  the   Foure   Liut   and 
reHttfMt  Things,  Death,  Judgement,  Hearen, 
and  Hell.    London,  1649, 4*. 

S)77.  Bantlmniley,  Jacob.  The  Lfa^t  and 
Dark  Sides  of  Ood,  or  a  plain  and  brief  Dis- 

(Qod,  Hea-) 
cooriM  of  the  Light  Side  •<  ven,  and  >  the 

i     Barth    j 
(  DevIIl,  ) 
Dark  Side  -<  Sin,  and  y  aa  alao  of  the  Reenr- 

(   Hell,    j 
rectioQ  and  Scripture.    London,  [ltl50»]  8*. 
BM. 
2078.  Scacert  John,  M.A.    A  Discoverie  of 
the  World  to  Come,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tores.    London,  1650,  8*. 

9Q79.  Barry,  nr  Barrl,  Paul  de.    Penses-y 

Men,  ou  Moyen  court,  facile  et  nssnr^  de  se 

sanver.  f  In  other  editions, "  Reflexions  sur  les 

qnatre  flns  (lernidreH."]    Paris,  IMS,  10*. 

ORsn   reprlotad.    Kouvclle  M.,  Ljoa   ei  Pu-ia, 

1«4,  32*. 

9060.  AmbrosC)  Isaac.  Ultima,  the  Last 
Things  ...    .    Loudon,  1654,  4*. 

AIM  In  bU  /Vtmo.  Mtdia^  tt  mUma,  Lond.  ie60. 
4*.  8tb  ed..  OlMgnw.  1765:  mod  in  bii  ComtpUnt 
ITorfa.  Lond.  16.4.  M..  pp.  80-474.  {B.)  —  A  Dutch 
tna*laiton.  Aout.  IdlW,  4*. 

9061.  Hlldebrand,  Joach.  De  qnatnor  No> 
Yissimis.    Ilelmstudii,  KIM,  4*. 

208K  IVblte  {Lai.  Angina  ex  Alblla), 

Thomas.    State  of  the  Future  Life.    London, 
|«U,11>.    BM. 

9062.  BIrckbeck,  Simon.  Of  the  Foure 
Last  Thiu0i  —  Death,  Judgement,  Heaven, 
and  Hell.    London,  1655,  sni.  8*. 

9062».  Ferrari,  Qiov.  Stef.  Prattca  degli 
qnatro  Novissimi.    Oenova,  1656,  8*. 

2083.  Longland,  Tliomas.  Quatnor  NoyIs- 
sinia:  or.  Meditations  upon  the  Four  Last 
Things...    .    London,  1667, 12*. 

2084.  Dllberr,  Job.  Michael.  Todt,  Gerlcnt 
nnd  II511e,  iu  etlichen  Predigten.  Nilrnberg, 
1658,  12>.  (30  sh.) 

2065.  Titiua,  Gerhard.  De  quatoor  Novissi- 
mis.    Ilelmst.  1660, 4*.  4  gr. 

2086.  [Rnatf  George.  Bp.].  A  Letter  of  Resolu- 
tion concerning  Origen  and  the  Chief  of  his 
(hiinions.  ...  London,  1661,  4*.  pp.  136  -f-. 
Also  in  The  Phenix,  Vol.  I.  (Lond.  17U7,  8*), 
pp.  1-85.    H. 

Treatiag  partioolarlj  of  bU  oplaioBS  eonocmlDg 
tbe  fire-exiitence  of  ttaa  muI,  Uis  resumetion,  and 
ttslvenal  rcsioratloB. 

2087.  Stanlburat,  or  Stanjrhnrstt  Gui- 
lielnius.  Veteris  llominis  per  expensa  Qua- 
tuor  Novissinia  Metamorphosis  et  Novi  Gene- 
■U.    Antvuri>!«e,  1661,  8».  pp.  338  +. 

AIM  ColoDiK.  16M,  173-^.  17&S,  W,  mod  otber  ed*. 
Tranttlated  into  Dutch,  Orrmmn,  Ftremeh,  and  /tatfaa. 

2087*.  [Fnllarton,  Joseph].  The  Turtle 
Dove,  under  the  Absence  Sc  Prmence  of  her 
only  Choice  ...  .  1.  Ushered  in  with  the 
Nicodemian  Paradox  ...  .  2.  And  seconded 
with  a  Survey  of  the  First  and  Second  Death 
...  .  3.  And  a  Glimring  of  the  First  and 
Second  Resurrection  and  Uenerall  Judgement : 
closing  with  a  Song  of  Degrees,  fn>m  what  we 
were  to  what  we  are,  and  from  what  we  are 
toward  what  we  shall  be.  ...  Edinburgh, 
1664.  8*.  pp.  256. 

Bee  Orifflib'i  BiU.  AngUhFMtiem,  pp.  Ml,  SftL 

2088.  Nesa«lf  Mart.  Exercitationes  miscellae 
de  Morte,  Jure  Sepulturae,  Immortalitate 
Animae,  Kesurrectione  Mortuorum.  Judicio 
extrenio,  Consummatione  Saecnli,  Suppliciis 
Inferni  et  Praemlis  Vitae  aeternae.  Fiaoco- 
ferti,  1664, 1>. 


2069.  "Wornt^  Octavius.  Anastasis  Atemi- 
tatis,  seu  Animae  raiionalis  Immortalitas, 
Beatitado,  Poena,  secuuiium  Mentem  Sancti 
Augustini.    Romse,  1665, 4». 

2080*.  Banmann,  Michael.  Letzter  Dingen 
Postilla.    N  Umberg,  1668, 4».  (146  sh.) 

2000.  Hantin,  Jacques.  Novum  Opus  de 
Novissimis  Improbo  acerbissiniiit,  Probo  sua- 
ribus.  . . .    Insttlis,  1671,  8*.  pp.  406  +. 

2001.  Mannl,  Giov.  Battista.  I  novissimi  delP 
uomo.    Bologna,  1671, 12*. 

2092.  Denck-Ring   der   Ewigkeit.    Prag, 

1686, 12>.  — Augspurg,  17'27, 12>. 

2093.  Isqulcrdo,  Sebastiano.  Considera- 
ciones  de  los  quatro  Nouissimos  del  Uombre, 
Mnerte,  Juixio,  Infleruo,  y  Gloria.  Roma, 
1672, 1>.  pp.  651. 

An  /loUem  traailaUon,  Bona,  1673,  12*. 

20M.  Mostcus,  Petrus.  Libellus  de  iBtema 
Beatitu4jnu  «t  huic  opposita  Damnatione,  ut 
et  de  Morte  et  Resurrectione.  Kilonii,  1674, 
4».  (14  sh.) 

2005.  BcT«rle]r,  Thomas.  Tbe  great  Soul 
of  Man,  or,  Tbe  Soul  in  its  Likeness  to  Ood, 
its  Nature,  Operations,  and  Everlasting  State 
discoursed.    London,  1676,  8*.  pp.  317  +.    G. 

2096.  [H leolc,  Pierre].  Essais  de  morale.  4 
tom.    I'aris,  1671-78, 12*. 

Numermu  edition*.  Tbs  fonrtb  vol.  eootalna  a 
treatlae  on  tbe  Konr  Last  Rndi  of  Man.  —  An  BnpHah 
translation,  Sd  od.,  4  vd.  London,  16M,  b*.    U, 

2097.  Bates,  William.  Considerations  of  the 
Existence  of  God,  and  of  the  Immortality  uf 
the  Soul,  with  the  Recompences  of  the  Future 
State.  . . .  The  2d  Ed.  enlarged.  . . .  London, 
(1676.)  1677,  8*.  pp.  328  + .    F. 

Aim  1b  bis  Worit.  (1700.)  17-A  M-,  PP-  l-i&.    B. 

2097*.  [Seli«IBer,  Job.].  Shinreiche  Bescbrei- 
bung  der  vier  letzten  Dingeu  ...  .  Neyss, 
1677, 1&>.  — Also  Olatx,  1689,  8*. 

PablUbcd.  like  bit  otbcr  works,  undar  tbe  pseu* 
doojm  of  JoAoJUMS  Angthu  SUfiua. 

2006.  Gollard,  Thomas.  Animadversions 
upon  a  Fatal  Period :  or  a  Discourse  concern- 
ing the  present  State  of  the  Body,  and  the 
fbture  State  of  tbe  Soul,  on  Ezek.  xviii.  31. 
London,  1678, 8*. 

2099.  Maaenliu,  Jac.    Orthodoxi  Conciona- 

toris  antiquo-novi  . . .  Tomus  primus,  de  Fine 

Homiuis,  ct  Quatuor  Novissimis  ipsius  multa 

complectens  ...    .    Moguntise,  I648,  fbi.  pp. 

266+. 

An  Aueuuium  was  pnbl.  ikid.  10R7.  fnl.  pp.  118+. 

2100.  Ija  Gpnaelller*,  Pierre  Meher«no 
de*  Traite  bistorique  et  th^logique  tonchant 
Petat  des  tmes  apr^s  la  Biort.  Uambourg, 
(1689?)  1600,  8*. 

2101.  TomklAson,  Thomas.  Truth's  Tri« 
umph;  or.  A  Witness  to  tlie  Two  Witnesses 
[('.<.  Muggloton  and  Reeves] ;  . . .  wherein  the 
jTundamuntals  of  Faith  are  clearly  discussed 
...  .  Written  in  tbe  Year  ...  1676;  tran- 
scribed by  the  Author,  with  some  Alterations, 
1600,  and  printed  by  Subscription,  1823. 
London,  1823,  4*.  pp.  xv.,  477. 

Parts  Vl.-y  III.  of  tbe  rolume.  pp.  SSl-477.  treat  of 
**ttae  Boul's  Morullljr,"  "  th«  bevir«  Tomioats," 
and  "  tbe  Saint's  Jojs  in  Heaven."  Tbe  autbor  main. 
talus  tbe  soul's  mortality,  and  tbe  eierual  puuisb- 
meat  of  tbe  vieked.  Tbe  work  is  a  earleus  spiseinien 
of  the  Muggletonian  literature. 

2102.  Bate*,  William.  The  Four  Last  Things : 
vix.  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  Hell,  practi- 
cally consider'd  and  apply'd :  in  several  Dis- 
courses. London,  1661,  8*.  —  Manchester 
[Eng  1, 1838, 12*.  pp.  viii.,  430.     U. 

Also  in  bis  roHka,  «1T00.)  171S.  fol..  pp.  aa-4n. 
H.  —  Often  reprinted.  A  Duuh  translation,  Uueobi, 
1779.  8*. 

2103.  Faaeleulos  rariorum  ac  curioaomm 
Scriptomm  theologicomm  . . .  d«  Anima  pott 
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CLA88  IIL^DSSTINT  OF  THB  SOUL. 


Bolationem  a  Corpore  BUtn,  Loco,  Ctilta,  Im- 
mortaUtate,  bis  Mortals,  Resnrrectione  Mor- 

tuonini  ...    .   2 vol.  Vrancoftu-ti,  1Q91-M»  8<*. 
Eaeb  Tolume  h»»  alto  tke  title :  —  "  Trmocata*  c«ri- 
Mu.  ubi  de  Sutu  ci  Loe*  AalawnuD,"  ttc 

Vol.  I.  oootalDi : — 

1.  ( ArtopOBttS.  J.  Ci.  Serla  D{w{«iiltlo  Abobj- 
ml  ei^uadaiu  de  Statu  . . .  ADiiueruiu,  ttc.  pp.  1-lN. 
(See  Vo.  3503.) 

2.  B«bel.  Balth.  ExMMB  ScrUi  DkqoWiUeBii. 
(See  No.  ttOS.) 

8.  Diaiertetlo  de  Mi  Mortiiis. 

4.  Otrhftrd,  Joh.  ^vxe^eyt*  gencnlU,  b. «. 
DlaquUitio  ile  Sutu  ADlmanini  poM  Mortem,  pp.  WT- 
4U.    (See  No.  2482.) 

6.  Hildekramnd,  Joaob.  Immertalltaa  Aoimae 
Batkmalii  ck  aolo  Lamtne  Natara.    (Bee  No.  01.) 

•■  Fnuioted.  Kraemue.  mnd  BelnkiflC  Theod. 
Lebeo  dcr  Seele  im  Toile.  (AD  extraet  rrooi  PraD- 
cUci.  vlth  the  treailM  of  Belnkloc  Botioed  bcl«w. 
Me.  2307.) 

Toi.  IL  eoBUliui:  — 
I.  OtlixtttS,  Gee.    De  Sutn  ABi«ai«iB  lepanu- 
ram.    (See  No.  24M).) 

I. Llher  unus  de  Immortalitate  Anims  et  Re- 

aorrtetlooe  Carali.    (See  No.  WKX.) 

5.  Bobel.  Balth.  DtMerudo  de  PeeeaUa  Bleeto- 
rum  in  Judteio  cxtremo  neo  peblieandia. 

4.  Burnet.  Otib.    DePurfatorio. 

6.  Cellarios,  Balth.    DlapuutlodePargaterloi. 
••  OomBrinuBi  O.  C.    Diip.  de  bU  Mortttii. 

7.  Dannhauer.  er  DaimliAwer.  Job.  Coor. 
Dlip.  au  in  ViU  Atenk  futuri  alDt  Qlertm  QfadusT 
(Sec  No.  38M.) 

H.  Honnliis,  JBgld.  DUp.  de  Purgaterio  Poatlil* 
eluruiu. 

9.  HalMlllA2m,Job.  Purgalerlam  Pootll«ior«m. 

10.  MelBner,  Joh.  Dlsputatloues  dum  de  Sutu 
ABtmanuu  aeparatarum.    (See  No.  8300J 

11.  Miiller,  H.  Diap.  de  BesorreetloBe  Mortao- 
rum. 

12.  lUyflut,  Job.  Mauh.    De  VUA  JEtemb. 

15.  Mlemaan.  Sefo.  De  B«ceptaeuli«  et  Btata 
Asimarum  svparatarum.    (See  No.  24W.) 

14.  Soherser,  Joh.  Adam.  Purgatorina  exuatom 
contra  Papi«tas.    (See  No.  2867.) 

16.  SiiioiuB.  Hich..  lAe  wounatr.  BcaU  Aaima 
Humana  poet  Mortem  Uomlnis  Immortalitaa.  (See 
No.  S4&7.) 

16.  Voetias,  Olib.  Diatribe  de  Ceele  Beatorum. 
(See  No.  3ij6.) 

17.  Waltber,  Mich.  De  ImmertaUtate  Aotma 
rationalU.    (See  No.  4a00k> 

18. De  prmtenab  Bthnicerum  Salute  JBtena. 

(See  No.  4a00.) 
See  No.  2147*.  below. 

2104.  Fevillcty  Madeleine.  Lea  quatre  fino 
de  rhoinnie.    I'urio,  1094,  I2f>. 

210i».  BcrnArdeSy  Manoel,  1644-1710.    Mc- 

dita^o«nii  Hubre  oit  quatru  Noviwinios  do  Ho- 
mem,  Morte,  Juizo,  Inferno,  Paraizo.  Lisboa, 
1744,  120. 

2105.  Mely  or  Mcll»  Conrad*  Die  Poeanne  der 
£wigkeit,  oder  Predigten  vom  Tode,  Aiifer- 
stebung  der  Tudten,  Jungsten  Gericht,  Unter- 

Eiiig  der  Welt,  Himniel,  UUlIe  und  Ewigkeit. 
Onigsberg,  1(W7,  4«.— 2*  Aasg.,  Berlin,  1706, 
4*.  (118  Bh.)  Other  eds.  1712,  23,  30,  86,  44, 
65,  5tt. 

2106. Der  Herc.ld  der  Ewigkeit,  ais  ein 

sweyter  Tlieil  von  der  Poeaane  ...  .  Berlin 
and  Potsdam,  1729,  4*.— Other  eds.  1734,  38, 

42,55. 

A  Dutch  traaalatioB  of  the  twe  paru,  8*  drub, 

NUkerk,  I(s59. 

2107.  TmyloTf  Nathanael.  A  Presenrative 
agaiMt  Deism.  Shewing  the  Great  Advantage 
of  Revelation  above  Reason,  in  the  Two  Great 
Points,  Pardon  of  Sin,  and  a  Future  SUte  of 
Happiness.  ...  London,  16W»  8^.  pp.  xxx., 
286+.    H. 

2108.  FAbrlelnSy  Joh.  Alb.  Exercitatio  . . . 
de  Recordatione  AnimsB  hnmanw  post  Fata 
superstitis  ...  .  [/Vcs.J. F.Majer.]  KIUk, 
1609,  4*.  pp.  6& 
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BepriBted  Lrtps.  1101:   Vllteb.  lim.  1T14:  Ea 
1714 ;  alao  ia  bis  Ofmte.  Hamb.  ITW,  «•,  p».  Ufr-SM. 


2100.  C ochc nay  Martin  woM.  Die  Tier  letsten 
Dinge:  Tod,  Uoricht,  liOlle,  llimmelreich.  ... 
29*  Aufl.  (First  cd.  about  1700?)  Aagsbarg; 
1836-38,  8*.  (32  sh.)  — Also  Landshut,  1842, 
1850.8*. 

Tbia  treatlae  baa  bcea  prebfMted  In  aeme  C^ShoUe 
eountrice  oa  aocount  of  the  graaaaeaa  off  Ita  repiv- 
aentatloB*  of  the  ftitare  life. 

2110.  Zelblclk,  Christopb  Heinr.  Da  cMb- 
v«<rta  Subsidiis  Natur«  soils  minine  acqnl- 
rendA.    Witebergap,  1700,  4*.  2  ^. 

2111.  Snaltht  M.,  GenL  The  Vision,  or  a 
Prospect  of  Death,  Heaven  and  Hdl,  witb  a 
Description  of  the  Resurrection  and  Day  of 
Judgment.  A  Sacred  Poem. . . .  London,  I702« 


8*.  pp.  166. 

See  BUtmrjf  •/  tk*  ITerba  af  fhe 
1702:  IV.  241-40. 


April. 


2112.  Menard* .  La  doctrine  de  Ptoiture 

saincte  sur  la  nature  de  Time,  sur  son  origine 
et  sur  son  6tat  apres  la  mort.    Londres,  liOt, 

8». 

2113.  R^glSy  Pierre  Sylvain.  L'nsage  de  la 
raison  et  de  la  fby,  ou  T  Accord  de  la  foy  et  da 
la  raison.    Paris,  1704, 4*.  pp.  650. 

The  author  treatf ,  Bmeag  ether  tbiaga.  ef  the  t»- 
mortalltj  of  the  soul,  and  itc  »tate  after  death.  Sooie 
•r  bia  notioBs  are  very  earioBs.  Bee  JbMmel  4m 
Sfmwatu  for  April  28,  1704. 

2114.  Dodwelly  Henry.  An  EpiatoUry  Dia- 
course,  proving,  from  the  Scriptures  aud  the 
First  Fathers,  that  the  Suul  is  a  Principla 
naturally  Mortal ;  but  immortalized  actually 
by  the  Pleasure  of  God,  to  Punishment :  or, 
to  Reward,  by  its  Union  with  the  Divine  Bap- 
tismal Spirit.  Wherein  is  proved,  that  None 
have  the  I'ower  of  giving  this  Divine  Immor* 
taliaing  Spirit,  since  tlie  Apostles,  but  ouly 
the  Bishops.  . . .  London,  1(06,  8*.  pp.  Ixiz., 
813 +.    H. 

2115.  Ciilaliitll,  Edmund.  A  Charge  of  Heresy, 
maintaiu'd  against  Mr.  DodwePs  late  Episto- 
lary Discourse,  concerning  the  Mortality  of 
the  Soul.  ...  Laying  open  his  Opposition  to 
the  Receiv'd  Creeds,  and  his  Falsification  of 
all  Sacred  and  Profone  Antiquity.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1706,  8«.  pp.  238  +. 

2116.  Cl«rk«y  Samuel.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dod- 
well:  wherein  all  the  Argumenta  in  his 
Epistolary  Discourse  against  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul  are  particularly  answered,  and 
the  JiMlgment  of  the  Fathers  concerning  that 
Matter  truly  represented.  ...  The  6th  Ed. 
In  this  Edition  are  inserted  the  Remarks  on 
Dr.  CUrke*s  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  the 
several  Replies  to  the  Doctor's  Defence* 
thereof  [by  Anthony  Collins).  London,  (1st 
eds.,  1706-6,)  1731,  8*.  pp.  476.    U. 

Ib  the  diaouuioa  betveea  Claritc  aad  CelUaa.  fear 
pamphlet*  vere  written  oa  each  aide,  the  titlea  o( 
wbieb  need  bo(  be  givea  ia  detail. 

2117.  Tiurnery  John.  Justice  done  to  Human 
Souls,  in  a  Short  View  of  Mr.  DodweU's  lata 
Book,  entitul'd,  An  Epistolary  Disoovrae  ...  . 
London,  1706,  8*.  pp.  124  +.    G. 

2118.  HvmMie  Souls  naturally  Immortal. 
Translated  from  a  Latin  Mannacript,  by  S.  E. 
With  a  Recommendatory  Prefltce,  by  Jeremy 
Collier,   M.A.      London,   1707«  am.   8*.   pp. 

115  f.    G, 

2119.  Millcsy  Thomas.  Tke  Natural  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul  asserted,  and  proved  ttMa 
the  Scriptures,  and  First  Fathers:  in  Answer 
to  Mr.  DodwelPs  Epistolary  Discourae  ...  . 
Oxford,  1707,  8*.  pp.  xxiv.,  604  +.~2d  ed., 
1726. 

2120.  IVlbltbjry  DanleL  Reflections  oo  aoma 
Assertions  and  (^nions  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  con- 
tain'd  In  a  Book  entitiiled,  Aa  Eptotolary  Dia- 


UU  BECr.lIL    A.— CITRIBIIAN 

ennne  ...    .    BhtolBi   th*   FalMboad  inl 
fvnieioaa  Coiuw]ueDC«i  of  tbiuB,  ..,    Lun^ 

HDD.  IIOI,  »•. 

nai.  ItorrlifJohn.  A  PhlloKiphlcslIHicaiirH 
RincerDlae  lUe  Njttqnt  IsunoruLltj  of  llie 


nil  Dfidwall,  Htnrr.  A  Pnllmlurr  D 
fel>«  Df  tb«  liplilDlU')'  IMKiHina.  concernli 
Ui>  IHiltnetluii  liTlwMn  Soul  uil  Sulril.  1 
Twu  Put),  ■■■  Loodun,  1197.  0*.  d.  11,  p 
UO;  a.  S,n^4.    0. 

■131. Till  NMml  MorUUlr  of  Hbbu 

Soala  ctHirlT  douuiiilnlsd  Awd  the  tlu 

of  t£«  Prinlliio  Wrllon.  Bain;  in  Eipllc 
tlon  of  B  Fftinou  Pbvwa  In  Ihn  DUIooii*  « 
-  —- -*- "-— TwiUifrjplioii  ...    .    Wil 


John^fwri  Jf  kemerU 


And  an  tiiHitu 


bit  Mm.  ^Ot  r<r*i  t/  at  Ltmid  (gr  Juu. 
axt.  Ifarrls,  Jobn.  A  Ullor  lo  Mr.  Dial. 
<ltii-m°'"'aALwtT  °"ii»  frum''hliii°...  ", 
od  "uIwihIh"  .  .Tuin"in,    IlW    bT'Vp' 

U3+.   r.— ThoBihitd. /buf.  i):£i,»*.   a. 

«!».  JPItl»,  J(An  or  JOKpblJ.     'H  Wp,T 

Bplrjl  Ih*  Author  of  iBUDortslllr.  or.  Im. 

tfilnnr  Ininrilioiit  of  thaSonl;  prowl  frum 

CIvk'i  'boU  AuIntonV  »•>  Sot^SMvxM 
UBinortiilitj.  ...  briOKuVlndJcUoiiof  Mr. 
Dod-all'i  KpiRulnrj  Discuum  ircin  all  lht> 
Aipeniuu  of  111*   l<ir<iHld   frolondol   An- 

Chlihnl   uui   Dr.    WhriliT, 
'fa  of  Enelfuid.  . . 


Bhnfnf  p«*kiiliirly.  T.  Ilnw  nndi  of  lUi 
AniHini  WH  dUwiwr-d  by  tfas  b>ti  l>hllow 

Ihf  ItHlunlitleol  Joni  ...    .    III.  Ilow  >- 


bv  tht  Hoiohiltuu  vf  lfa«  UoipA.    H'bor^B 
tba  TsMlmmlH  ilto  of  St.  In-oviu  mi  Tsr- 
lumu  are  ocrHlmwlljrcoiuldw'il.  ...    Lun- 
■Ivii,  1108,  tt>.  pp.  «3. 
13D.  Tialaa,    Aimni.     La  nnnolnHnn  da 


!I32.  TTrlcht,  JiJin. 


janHrirn! 

ivki  OD  Mr. 


Mr.  D^w.H'i  Opinion'  for  Ih's'K.Tnral  %™ 
talll/ of  tlie  Soul LunduB,  IIM,  S>.  pp. 


idonJ^M 


tin.  CklakBlIfKdmuikd.  gonaTHtlmoai 


oflbaSaol.    l>ladon.  110^  S>. 
nr.  pitta,  John.    A  DetCiue  i 


nd  e1«r 
ImnHHtihllty 


u,  Rkbard.     Flfleen  Scnnoiu  on 
id  jHdniant.  and  a  Fntnrt  Slalt. 

■<n»l.>i>.(IT»flI7IB.B>. 

._  ._  __,  _>hn.  A  DUaarutlon  cin- 
wrelng  tb>  liumonaUty  and  Btparmlo  fMt 
}(  IhoIluoiapSoul.  ...    BaltMlIlnsI.i,  lilt, 

ti:u.  PallBHla  Pklluitbrapl  BudtDkcn 
<       von    dam    OEdtcblniH     dur    ■bgrKbiedrntii 

nU;  'Av.U,alMH)q.) 
asi.  nailer,   Chrlitlan.    Tfaoolofriactae   Be- 

nnd  KwlRkclI.    FnBkftin  an  d.r  Odar,  ITtt, 
QTT.  [Colliut,  ,   Mr   AIM].     p«ua-j 

ParlL  '^'^"j^'i^- 
IIM.  Bnnat.Tliainaa.  Da  Buto  Murtuonn 
(I  BMurgnntlum  Lllm.  AccMH-runl  Kplih 
talB  dun  circa  Ubrllum  da  AlcbnlDalcir 
FhlliiKpbkU.  ...  LondlDl.  (11»t  IIU,  4>,) 
17*1, 8*.  pD.  SOI     U. 


..  b^lng  a  Kcpl/  to  a  lala  Tnct  Intllnled; 

'Bna  THlimonln  of  Jnilln   Martji  ...    . 

<n>doli,110»,«>. 

>.  rPlttt,  Jobniir  JoarphM.    Inmortality 

-raiamatDral  to  Human  Soiili:  Iba  Uift  uf  i 

u  ChrlU.  cvUatHi  by  Iba  Uol>  Spirit  in 
__,tlain;  prDInl  to  iM  a  Calb^lck  Durlrl: 
■7  thaUnirrrMi  CunHUt  otlha  Holy  ratbt 


dnir  da  ArrbHloglli   PhlLoLphlclU,     ^^Itrd 

ag.  WllklnwD.]    LondlDl,  170,  K*.  pp.  14), 
1,(41,16-       -■       --  ■  .   r.      . 
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S142.  Buraetf  Thomiu.  A  Treatise  cnncem- 
iog  the  State  of  Departed  SoiiU  before,  and 
at,  and  after  tbo  Kenurrectlon.  . . .  lYans- 
lated  ...  by  Mr.  [J.\  Dennis.  London,  16»3, 
[a  misprint  for  itSSJ,  »>.  pp.  xii.,  372.— The 
2d  Ed.,  corrected.  Ibid.  1739, 8*.  pp.  vi.,  372.  //. 

2143.  Bojrscy  Joseph.    Discoarses  on  the  Four 

Last  Th{nK«t  vtx.  1.  Death,  II.  Judgment,  III. 

Heaven,  and  IV.  Hell.    And  on  some  other 

Subjcctii  rclatinR  thnrcanto.  Dublin.  1734,  H*. 

Alao  in  bU  WoriU,  Lood.  1728,  fol.,  I.  181-«M.    H. 

S144.  Calmet»  August  in.  Com  mental  re  litto- 
ral  sur   totts    lea  livres  de  TAncien  et  dn 
NouTeau  Testament.  8  vol.  Paris,  1734-26,  fol. 
Vol.  VIII..  pp.  aSi-6M,  oentshu  two  Di«MrUtioiM, 
•a  "  La  Ba  du  moode  ct  rtial  du  nioiide  sprte  U 
deroier  Jugeiueot, "  snd"  Ls  r<«urreetlaa  dcs  moru. ' 

S146.  "Wcbbf  John.  Practical  Discourses  on 
DMtth,  J  udgment.  Heaven,  A  Hell.  In  Twenty- 
four  Sermons.  Boston  in  New-England,  173o, 
8*.  pp.  vi.,  350.     MUS. 

2140.  'WAlcliy  Job.  Georg.    De  Statu  Mortno 
rum  et  Resurgentium.  HRfitp.  Jo.  Yal.  Hop|)e. 
In  opposition  to  Burnot.j    Jenie,  172H,  4*. 
AI<o  in  his  MUcelttmea  Sacra,  A  nut  1744,  i*,  pp. 
2&8-9M.    D. 

2147.  MAtcrlalltjr  (The)  or  Mortality  of  the 
Soul  uf  .Man,  and  its  Sameness  with  the  Body, 
asserted  an(l  prov'd  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Shewing, 
that,  upon  the  Death  of  the  Body,  all  Sensa- 
tion and  Consciousness  utterly  cease,  till  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  London,  1729»  8*. 
pp.  (6),  63.     H. 

2147*.  Dlsqnlsltloiies  theologicse*  de  Anima 
separata  a  Corpore,  ejus  Vita  utMiue  ad  £xa- 
men  Dei  et  seterna  Salute  a  Theologise  Docto> 
rlbus  valde  inclytis  publice  defcnsss  nunc 
autem  ob  Argumentorum  Priestantiam  in 
unum  Opus  congestoa  vtque  in  duas  Collec- 
tiones  distribnts?.  [Editini  by  Friedr.  lUr. 
Calixtus.J  2  vol.  Francofurtl  et  Lipeise,  17S0, 
12-. 

I  Uke  the  abo^s  title  from  Ch.  Paelle's  Catalogut 

4«  la  BiUiotkfque  de  la  VdU  <f«  LOU.  Th>'oloai€. 

Llllc,  1H50,  K'.  p.  4M.    I4  not  this  the  Mse  eoltMUou 

with  tUHt  dfccribed  above.  Ho.  ilOST 

2148.  OllylTe,  George.  The  Truth  of  a  Future 
State,  and  of  its  Happiness  by  a  Redeemer. 
London,  17S2, 8*.  pp.  65.    H. 

2149.  Bwald,  Wilh.   Ernst.    XIV    Betracb- 

tungen    vou    den    Vorboten    der    Ewigkeit, 
Auferstehung  der  Todten  uud  JUngsten  tie- 
richt.    Bremen,  17S8.  8*.  (47  sh.) 
A  Dutck  irauklatiuu,  Imit.  173d,  b». 

2150.  'Watts*  Isaac.  Philnsophical  Essays  on 
various  Subjects,  viz..  Space,  Substance,  Body, 
Spirit,  ...  Innate  Ideas,  Perpetual  Conscious- 
ness, Place  and  Motion  of  Spirits,  the  Depart- 
ing Soul,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  ...  . 
To  which  is  subjoined,  A  Brief  Scheme  of 
Ontology  ...  .  The  2d  Ed.,  corrected.  Lon- 
don, (im,)  1734.  8«.  pp.  xiii.,  408  +.  BA.  — 
6th  Ed.,  ibid.  1703,  Sf. 

2151.  Grcency  Thomas,  Bp.  Four  Discourses 
on  the  Four  Last  Tilings;  vis.  Death,  Judg- 
ment, Heaven,  and  HelH  ...  A  new  Edition 
corrected.  London,  (1714,  51,)  1765,  12*.  pp. 
Till.,  261.    H. 

A  German  tranalatlon,    Halle,   1796,  8*;   Ihrtdk, 
AmflU  174»,  0*. 

2152.  Ijettcr  (A)  to  a  Deist;  or,  A  Discourse 
upon  the  Nature  of  Man,  his  State  in  this 
Life,  his  Death,  and  what  he  is  immediately 
after  Death.    London,  1794,  8*.  pp.  36. 

2153.  RouAnlt,  Louis,  the  Abbi.  Les  quatre 
flns  de  rhomme,  avec  des  rfiflexions  capables 
de  toucher  le^  ji^cheurs  les  plus  endurcis 
...  .  Paris,  I7S4, 12«.  —  Nouvelle  4d.,  revue 
et  corrig^e  par  M.  Collet,  Fougeres,  1813,  12<>. 

Very  often  repriated. 
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2154.  Tr«pp9  Joseph,  D.D.  Thoughts  upon 
the  Four  lASt  Things:  Death;  Judgment; 
Heaven;  and  Hell.  A  Poem  ...  .  Ihe  *2d 
Ed.  To  which  are  added.  The  I,  CIV,  and 
CX  XXVII  Psalms  paraphras*d.  London, 
(17S4-J6,  fol.  //.;  1748,  8*.  pp.  viii..  132.    U. 

The  first  edition  was  publlshrd  aaoajnos*^. 

2155.  Ratio  Status  Anlmie  Immortalis.  Aoc- 
tore  quodam  Religioso  Societatis  Jesa.  2  vol. 
Pragse,  17S0,  8>. 

2156.  "Wleluiiaiiny  Peter.  Die  Unaterblicb- 
keitder  menschlichen  Sceleund  Auferetehung 
der  Todten,  von  Qott  geofleubaret.  liambarg, 
17S0, 8*.  pp.  228. 

2157.  MuTAtoii,  Lodorko  Antonio.  De  Par»> 
diso,  Regnique  Cwlestis  Gloria,  nvu  exspectata 
Corpomm  Resnrrectione,  Jimtis  a  Deo  cullata 
Liber,  adversus  Thomae  Bumeti  . . .  Librum 
de  Statu  Mortaonuu.  ...  Veronw,  17S8,  4^. 
(46  sh.)—  Ed.  2da,  Venetiis,  1755,  8>. 

Bee  Mom  Aela  Wrmd..  SvppL,  Vll.  «71M.    MA. 

2157*.  Gllil,  Joseph.  Homoniortaliareeargena 
ad  Immortalitatero  Hethodo  scbolastica  theo- 
logiee  expensus.  ...  [Betjit,  Joa.  Uilmann. 
Prague,]  17S9,  4».  pp.  2«  -(-. 

2158.  'WattSy  Isaac.  The  World  to  Come:  or. 
Discourses  on  the  Joys  or  Sorrows  of  De- 
parted Souls  at  Death,  and  the  Glory  or 
Terror  of  the  Resurrection.  Whereto  is  pre- 
fixed. An  Essay  toward  the  Proof  of  a  Sepa- 
rate State  of  Souls  after  Death.  . . .  LoDdoo, 
17S9,  8*.  pp.  550. 

Numerous  eds.  Reprinted  In  i  vol..  Be«toa.  R.  L. 
17iM,  9».  JET.  —  A  Grrman  tranatatioa.  vlth  prsffaes 
by  B.  J.  BaaiDfarteD.  Uallc.  174S:  >  As!.,  17M.  8*. 

2159.  PallUf  Martin.    Les  flns  derni^res  de 
I'homme.     Paris,  17SI»,  12*.  pp.  290.— 5*  4d. 
revue  ...  et  augmentie,  ibid.  1778,  1>.  pp 
Till.,  410.    Also  later  eilitions. 

A  German  translailoa.  Aucsburg.  17M.  8*. 

2160.  Tnmbull,  George,  LL.D.  Christian 
Philosophy:  or,  llie  Christian  Doctrine  con- 
cerning God,  Providence,  Virtue,  and  a  Fntore 
State  ...    .    2  vol.  London,  1740,  8*. 

The  lulOeet  of  a  fbture  state  la  treated  la  TeL  n. 
pp.  SS-MH,  and  elaewtiere. 

2160*.  Balestrlerl,  Ortensio.  Considerazioni 
sopra  i  quattro  Novlssimi  da  fiuYl  claacnn 
giorno  del  meae.  Teoezia,  1741, 1^.  pp.  165, 
382. 

2161.  Belmberty  Joh.  Ernst  Temtinflige 
und  scbriftniKsige  Gedancken  vom  ewigen 
Leben  und  von  dem  Zustand  der  Seelen  nach 
dem  Tod.    Jena,  (1742, 43.)  1747,  4*.  (30  sh.) 

2162.  Majrery  Job.  Sammlung  alter  und 
ueuer  Lieder  von  der  vier  let  at  en  Dingen, 
abeonderlich  von  dem  Tode.  Niimberg,  1744* 
8*.— 2*  Aufl.,  ibid.  1762,  8>. 

2163.  Seliubertf  Joh.  Kmst.  Oedanken  voa 
den  letxten  Zeiten,  bestebend  in  7  Scbriflen. 
Jena,  1744,  4*.  12^. 

2164. Oedanken  von  den  letxten  Zeiten 

und  dem  Tode.    Jena,  1749,  4*.  (29  sh.) 

2161*.  'Welnaelit,  Matth.  Anima  immorta- 
lis in  (^rpore  mortal!  theologioo-controrer^ 
■Istice  conformiter  ad  Propoaltionem  damna- 
tam  a  Fabiano  Pa|»a  et  Leone  X.  propoaita 
...    .    Pragsp,  1744, 4*. 

2165.  DrlebergCf  Job.  Llbri  duo,  anus  da 
Bonis  Novi  Foederis  et  Futaro  llominam 
Statu,  Alter  de  Baptlamo  et  S.  Cueua.  Aiu- 
stelodami,  1746, 4*. 

2106.  Hnnolt,  Frmndacus.  Chrlstlfcbe  Sitten- 
Lehr  Lber  die  evangeliache  Wabrheiten. 
FUnfter  Theil.  Letstes  End  der  Christen: 
worinn  gebandelt  wird  von  dem  Ttodt,  GOtt- 
lichen  Oerlcht,  ewiger  Httll  der  Bttsen.  ewiger 
Belohnung  im  Himmelreich  derer  gut«n 
Christen.  In  secbs  und  sibentxig  Predig*a 
...    .    Auspnrg,  174€|  fol.  pp.  1 00. 
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The  whole  work  is  In  stz  reU.  Several  eds.  hsTO 
been  publisbed,  one  at  GrAts.  1M2-44,  lu  M  roU.  8". 
Huooft  wM  a  celebrated  CatiioUo  praaober. 

ZL87.  Neiimelster»  Krdmanii.  £in  theolo- 
ginches  Uutacbten  vom  Aufeutlialt  der  ab- 
geKhiedonen  Seelen  ...  .  Brannachweig. 
n44(«  8o.  pp.  10.  [1747, 4*,  according  to  Meusel.  J 

2168.  Solmberty  Joh.  Ernst.  Ton  der  Be- 
kanntiwhaft  der  8e«len  sacb  dem  Tode.  Jena, 
U4«,4«.  Igr. 

SIOQ.-Cansy  Israel  Gottlieb.  Herm  Johann 
Oustav  Koinb«clc8  neuuter  nnd  letvter  Tbeii 
der  Betrachtiingen  Uber  die  in  der  augspur- 
giscben  Ooiifediiiun  entbaltene  . . .  Wabrheiten 
. . .  fifrticesetiEt  von  larael  Gottlieb  Cans.  Ber- 
lin, 1747,  4o.  K^  sh.) 

Thia  part,  whiob  ia  by  Caos,  treats  of  the  Laat 
Thtoga.  Tbetv  is  alio  an  Appendix  oo  the  »leep  of 
the  swttl.  iu  oppotitioo  partlcularlT  to  Hejrn.  Bee 
Krafl's  A'etM  Tktol.  Mht.,  II.  Mi-tlA.    B. 

2170.  Meyery  Job.  Das  Andenken  der  abge- 
■chiedenen  Seulen  an  die  hinterlasseuen  Ver- 
wandten  und  Bekannten,  ans  Vernunft  nnd 
Scbrifft  ...  .  Bresiau,  n47»  4*.  (10  sb.)— 
Ibid.  1754,  8*.  pp.  148. 

2171.  Gemlsclite  [so  Htrrich ;  Termiscbte, 
GriUse\  Gedanken  von  dee  Menscben  Geiste, 
seiner  ErAcliaflTung,  ...  Verdeiben,  nnd  W'ie- 
denturecbtbringuug  durcb  Cbristnm,  und  der 
Ansfahrt  des  Geistes  aus  dem  Leibe.  Frank- 
fort und  Leipzig,  1748,  8".  pp.  182. 

2172.  Olcarlns,  Bei^.  Cbristopb.  Ton  den 
Kriuuerungen  der  abgescbiedeiien  Seelen  an 
unsern  £rdl>oden.    Jena,  1748.  ('■ik  *b.) 

2178.  DahhcII,  Job.  Frledr.  Die  kriftigen 
Troetgriinde  der  christlicben  Religion,  die 
Scbrecken  des  Todes  xu  besiegen  ...  .  NelMt 
einer  Yorredo  Hrn.  Heinricb  Meene,  von  der 
Todetffiircht  der  GlMubigen.  UelmstHdt,  1749, 
8*.  (14  sh.) 

2174.  tim-Wf  Edmund,  Bp.  Considerations  on 
the  Theory  of  Keligion  ...  .  H'itb  an  Ap- 
pendix, concerning  the  Use  of  the  Word  SovL 
in  Holy  Scripture ;  and  the  State  of  the  Dead 
as  there  described.  The  6th  Ed.,  corrected, 
and  much  enlarged.  . . .  Cambridge,  1774,  8*. 
pp.  ix.,  444  +.     F. 

Appendix,  pp.  967-486.  with  a  Postsoript,  pp.  437- 
444.-FirBt  ed..  1745 ;  vltb  Appeodix.  1740.  Mew  ed.. 
London,  ISSO. 

2174*.  Dens,  Petrus,  1690-1775.  TracUtus  de 
quatuor  Nuvissimis.  (In  Migne's  Theol.  Cur- 
su$  computus,  YII.  1583-1614.) 

2175.  Seliauberty  Job.  Wilb.  Der  Zustand 
des  Menscben  nach  dem  Tode,  in  einer  Trauer- 
rede  ...    .    Jena,  1750,  4o.  pp.  24. 

2176.  Mcerliclm«  Christian  Ernst.  Predigt 
von  dem  Zustande  der  Seelo  nach  dem  Tode 
...    .    Leipzig,  17M,  4*.  pp.  19. 

2177.  Oporliiy  Joach.  Die  Keligion  nnd  HofT- 
uung  im  Tixle  in  ibrem  Zusammeuhange  be- 
wie»en  ...    .    Gbttingen,  1751,  8«.  (13  sh.) 

8««  Krafts  JVsits  rksol.  SOL,  1753,  Vlll.  St-Ht. 

2178.  Pncnmatoplilll  himmlisches  Ge- 
sicbte  vun  der  meiiMcblicben  Seeie  . . .  samnit 
einer  binliingiicben  und  gegrilndeten  Nach- 
ricbt  von  ibrem  Zustande  nach  dlesem  Leben. 
Erfurt,  1751,  S*.  pp.  214. 

2179.  Stangc,  Ueinr.  Yolckmar.  Schrift-  nnd 
verunnftmiUsige  Gedanken  von  dem  Zustande 
der  Seeieu  nach  dem  Tode,  sowolil  der  i'runi- 
meu  und  GUubi^en  als  der  UnglXubigen  und 
Gottloeen.    Noidbausen,  1751,  4*.  pp.  117. 

2170».  Scripture  Account  (The)  of  a  Future 
State  considered.    1754*    See  No.  3064. 

2180.  Baumgartcn^Siegm.Jac.  Dissertatio 
de  Immortalitate  Christl  et  Christianorum. 
Ual.  1755, 4«.  pp.  44. 

2181.  Go«se«  Joh.  Melchior.    Heilsame   Be- 


trachtungen  des  Todes  nnd  der  Ewigkeit  auf 
alle    Tftge    des    Jahrs.    4/»    Aufl.    2    Theile. 
Breslau  und  Leipxig,  (1755,  50,  03.)  1767,  8*. 
A  Dutdt  translation.  Leiden,  1773.  4*. 

3182.  Cotistf  Joh.  Friedr.  Recentiores  quse- 
dam  ControversisB  de  Statu  Auimte  post  Mor- 
tem. [Hesp.  Gott.  1mm.  Sieg.  Mezger.]  Tu- 
bings?, 175S,  4».    BL. 

2183.  F«^>rectt»  J.  Dialogues  on  the  other 
World  ...    .    London,  I75tt,  8*.  pp.  170  +.   G. 

2184.  SembeclK,  Job.  Gottlob  Lorenx.  ... 
Yersnch,  die  Yersetxung  der  begiiadigten 
Menscben,  an  die  Stelie  der  verstoasenen 
Engel,  schrift niilMMiff  zu  beweis<'n.  ...  Frank- 
fort nnd  Leipzig,  1751),  8«.  (19  sh.) 

A  ourious  book,  lor  an  analysii  of  which  one  maj 
see  iCraft  s  Neu*  Tkeol.  BV.l..  Anhaiiit.  175S.  pn.  483- 
4M.  or  Kmesil  ■  Neut  Theol,  BUA.,  UdO,  1.  457-4C8. 
Hell,  aeoordlas  to  the  author,  is  located  at  pre4eiit  In 
the  centre  or  the  earth ;  but  alter  the  resurrection, 
this  globe  will  be  converted  into  a  sea  of  Are,  the 
eternal  abode  of  the  lout.  The  coniunimation  of  ail 
tbings  will  take  place  when  the  uunibcr  of  the  saved 
baa  beoenie  equal  to  that  of  the  fallen  angels. 

2186.  P.y  J.  L.  M.  Jo.  Gottlob  Lorens  Sxem- 
beck's  ITersnch  ...  bescheideiitiich  unter- 
sucht  und  geprilfl  von  J.  L.  P.    GOttingen, 

17ttO  8". 

Bee  Erneatt  s  Jkr««M  Thtel.  BIN,,  1761,  U.  75fr-761. 

2186.  HeniiOy  Franciscus.  Trnctatus  triplex 
de  Deo  Creatore,  de  Quatuor  Novissimis,  et  de 
Cultu  sanctarum  Imaginum.  Duaci,  1760» 
12». 

2186ft.  Letter  (A)  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund 
Law,  occasioned  by  his  Discourse  on  the 
Nature  and  End  of  Death,  and  bis  Appendix 
concerning  the  Use  of  the  Word  Soul  in  Holy 
Scripture  ...  .  Loudon,  1760,  8*.  pp.  37.  O. 
Comp.  No.  1174.  Ascribed  by  Home  to  the  "  Rev. 
Mr.  [John?lBrist«>ad." 

2187.  Clemmy  Heinr  Wilb.  Schriftmiissige 
Betrttcbtung  uber  den  Tod  der  MeuMcheu  und 
ihren  Zustand  nach  dem  Tode.  Stuttgart, 
1761,  8*  pp.  133. 

2188.  Koeken,  or  Koken,  Joh.  Carl.  Die 
Yortrettlichkeit  der  christlicben  Religion  aus 
ihren  TrostgrUnden  im  Tode,  und  aus  der 
Lehre  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  der  mensch- 
lichen  Seele  ...  .  Zwey  Sendschreiben  ...  . 
Hildesbeim,  1761-62,  4*.  (20  »h.) 

Bee  EraesU'B  NtU9  Theol.  BiU.,  17C3,  III.  911-919. 

2189.  Cottfty  Joh.  Friedr.  Theses  theologicae 
...  de  Novissimis  ...  .  [1.  De  Morte  natn> 
rail.  2.  De  Resurrectione  Mortuorum.  3. 
De  Jndicio  extremo.  4.  De  Consummatione 
Seculi.J    4pt.    Tubingae,  1762-6S,  4«. 


2190.  Kcra,  Philipp  Ernst.  Trauerrede:  die 
Todten  leben,  weil  JeMis  im  Uimmel  herrscht. 
Hildburgh.  1762,  8*.  pp.  52. 

2191.  Pont  oppidan,  Erik,  the  younger. 
Tractat  om  >j  .lens  UdOdelighed  samt  dens 
Tilstand  efler  Dtklen.    KJubcnhnvn,  1762, 8*. 

2192.  Schrift-    und  vernunftmMssige  Ab- 

handlung,  1.  von  der  Unttterblichkeit  mensch- 
licher  Seelen,  2.  von  deren  BeAnden  im  Tode, 
8.  von  deren  Zustand  gleich  nairh  dem  Tode 
bis  an  dasjiingnte  Gericht.  2«  Aufl.  Kopen- 
hagen,  (17t>4?)  no<^  8».  pp.  329  +. 

Sve  Rmesti  s  Neue  Theol.  BihL,  1766,  VII.  S47-a8X. 
A  Stwedieh  trauilaiion.  Wcster&s.  1769.  »•.  The  last 
three  chapters  of  the  work  were  publ.  at  Christiania, 
1M47.  12".  pp.  9S.  with  the  tUI« :  —  "  Lara  om  Bjelens 
Tilstand  mellem  Ddden  og  Dunimeu."  etc 

2193.  TBlytli,  Frnncis].  Streams  of  Eternity ; 
...  in  Twelve  Dii^courseM  on  the  Filial  Fear 
of  God,  the  Four  Last  Things  uf  Man;  and 
the  different  Reflect iuns  to  be  made  thereon 
...    .    London,  1763, 4o. 

With  an  Appendix,  paged  separately,  containing 
two  DiKCoones  on  a  Middle  State.  The  aaiaor  is  a 
CatboUe. 
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31U.   HutroiHl,    Edwiird.     Thimghli    un 

'  MTiK-tliiic  L«a  vf  aeveriJ  emlnenlly  grtat  ftnd 
ciioil  Km  ununH  tlis  DliHiit«n.  LoDdoB, 
I7§I,  (c.  It  44 

3IM,  HIUar>  J.  P.  A.  Da  Imnarulltats 
Jili!'H'.''llill.Vl«T4*.  Ssr.""'"' 

llftt,  nil,  II,  »•':  iv.  Theil  (AdJItloni  utd 
CuTMtlMiij,  Ibid.  17TB,  S>. 

All£^lBlLlll>lcll.l7;il.ir.     A 

ma.  I.CH,  aottfrlHl.    (tUBSsmUrdggUlD 

MntiiiulSaD  IBIM-  AuEloa  Cuclot  MIdIhVibi, 
«   Joh.  Till.  H-Hi.  JiiipiiUIiir.    aDlltugB, 


'^S?^  ^'T^^/i'J^'^.. 


KSKVhl 


tmlwlgfrlku- 


nol.  PI>lMh«ri  J<A.  Ulch. 
*ir  Bwl*  nK*  <lim  Tudi,  «lir 

I«^MbJIII^.  pp.  6a». 

XE02.  Brief  Knqalrj  (A)  Inlo  tb<  Stua  •«<»- 

I>«lli...    .    UinctiMtvr,  ini,  <*.  «>l. 
3ao».  OI»«r(,  Joh.  a«T|[.     8chrlftinl»<«a 

ten  DliiEF.  ...    t  Bde.    Lclutic uhI Bremrn, 
IIII-T}, ». 

390S.  Tntb  And  Error  aoi]tnAt«?d.  Id  ■  Fa- 
mllUr  DUIugue;  In  wlilch  >r«cl«rlT>li*wQ 

to  Ibair  treMnt  and  Fplure  Blala,  tu  rha  Ra- 
■DriwIiMn  ai»l  Jnilinucnt,  (a  IIhvbd  huiI  Uall. 

Landun,  ITIB.  B>.  pp,  IDl 
3)04.  BcBSBB,  Jonspli.    A  ScrlpCnnl  Bh^x 

tuwwJi  tbe  I'roor  nfu  Immortal  Bpirit  In 
Han.    Ilnll.i..i>.(m-tl6<. 
UW,  Kappc.Joh.  Banj.    Da  FormnlH  •«<• 

(Excur.inT^.'tphM.  in 'hU  A'oi.  TVrt.,  air! 

Vul.  VI.  pp.  ZW-iM  ur  the  3d  ed.,  IBS.  ».— 

Fir>t  ad.  lilM.) 

MM.  Lavfttar,  Jsb 


/ArrieA.  JCofKi- ;  EwlKheiimUiid,  BritajJi.l 
nagin  TTHnnian  ion  dar  Kwl^krft  aDlp««- 


ma.  Wolft-alh.  Frladr.  WIIU.    pn>d<i;len 
(anLabau.    Aluma, IIU, v.  llL»gr.' 

uuniiidnHtnKlicaiiinicwiKinUtiaii.  Nal- 
durf  und  Laiptl|:,  ITK,  if.  1  M. 
S3I1.  Bura,  Job.  Wllh.    SKbi   Had«    Ulw 


12ia.  Jacobl,  Job,  FriHlr.  D<a  Tmbglkha 
UaKi«liait  da>  UlauUnt  nnJ  Jcr  UoAdhbc 
darCbrlilan  ...    .    Calla,  IIM,  V.  3 trr. 

3114.  {Pr>Bke,aa>irE.  Saai.],  Fbllnupblacb- 
tb«o)ualKl»  Abbandlung  Dtiar  rtiu  Vanlianit 
iclisn  KrItKkin  nm  dia  Uhn  riui 


Sia.  Rcci,  Abnfaao.  Tlia  Doctrine  at  Chriit 

or  Deatb,  and  Iha  Union  of  Omd  NcD  In  Iba 

Fntnn  tturbl:  tvaFnnisnl  Eirmuiu  db  Iba 


3Z1T.  SlBlCMla,  Karl : 


-ulltj. 


lltl,  M.  Oab.) 
191S.  Ammu*,  CtarUtopb  Friadr.  ▼•■.  .. 
Da  Adiuubratlnnli  Ductrlnaa  da  Anlniwuii 


m  W^a  "."  ?  *Zliricb"lSu"'  1  z^'"^! 


SS30.  I>at  (Hal)  dar  uaDicfani  na  bos  rkod,  et 
Eedarhlen  oral  da  benlallinf;  dar  luaucbcD 
Itn  a«nwlgan  lann.    Haarlam,  lilt,  ».  JL 

3Xn.  Kuiti  Imman.  Dai  Ende  allH-  Dtnia. 
(tferlincr  mmalK^^  l^**^'  *"«-&».> 

323-1.    B*trBclilBBc«B    dar    nkBanina 

Oder  VTahrtaaTtaD  dar  Varmaft  and 


,  RIckard. 


int. W.  (Slab.) 


Id  Iha  Rcrlplarca:  on  lb*  iDnimtlaa  aod 

London,  lIBI.W.Hi-"^    '■ 
3221.  KrouBBbarccr,  ^nit,    DIa  klitaa 
DiiiK*  d»  Hanaclixii,  In  U  FuIcDpr*ill|ta«. 
STh.lla.     KSIn,  ITflT,  ».  Itfr. 

xuL.ltlr^.  ^  '     no"™*Fni«r»  Slat.....    L«Hloa,nH^ 

raBBftlcs  und  KbrtftmMalge  Qi*  \        '  la^  jMk«  av.  IIM,  >XV1- HMM. 


IBM.  Wkltukcr,  Jub. 


Wkltukcr,  Jub.     A   t^mna  of  [XI.] 

'nioniiup.>n  l><4illi,Jud|tni<nl.llsTaD.anil 
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twtMld,  dovr  B,  V«r*»]r. 


!•  GodtncbtigeKadKhlri 


XUa.  ChMsmabrlkUd,  FrnDgoJa  AnRulf, 


^■'■^'^^'Kl^^'^'c 


nM.Haall;iiD<Bia>tln>,IWvld.  Ainalchtfn 
d>r  (^iriitcn  In  die  Kwl»(kclt.  3-  A.  B.ni, 
(tmi,W.)IMI,ff.  (Bd.Ill.ufbli/Vdu^«<.) 

1131:  Bylsrl,  HdIcdiiidii  (Frtsdr.).  BelrKh- 
nHhrheittn  duo  Cl>rUl«ith'aDu"wi  ij™l.f  "i  I  °n 
Au«."  MSgUrUu'g,  (i«9£^  OS,  IS,  «,J  IMS, 


h  Ih*  I>u>^tnH«  it  ■  Vutm 
IK.Joli.Jok.   UcberUuticI 


2M4.  TlMofou,  odar  von  dam  ZuMnds  luch 

dem  Tudf.    KiMkfnrt  >u  M.  Ikll,  S*.  pp.  IS*. 

13W.  Bbbkc,  J.  J.    Ilebber  do   ilekri   der 


3£ie.  Mcblm, 


I  m  »U  »■ 


dis  Kwlgkell,  vdn 
Tier  loliton  IHuga 


L  DoundorflV  J^-  ^ 


,    L*i»i«rbliclikelt.     Wi«lHi 
-       -    -       ,  UM,  S-.  pp 


U.  TIabcl,  Kul  Ft.  r.    n«bar  dlerulerb- 

ingW'ijRiiu  In  'di>    Kwlgkgil  .  .  la  drel 

Pt«ltgt«n.     Hlindml.  IBW,»-.  4^. 

M.  BcbRbI,  Krnil  Outllinll  IJdt  TbHmtal- 

IHnn  Rellfrtuni  Cbrlillinu  Ipal  baju  Condi- 
lOTM  ltlbii<rllitT     Tublngm<^|gO«,4>.  pp-M. 


tBT.  Ckrilt  (DfT)  und  d<<  Ewl(kgll:  tin 
Ajid*chl»bucb  lur  BamblKUns  iui  Lrldtrn 
and  ur  BttaiiKung  Ini  OUnbcn  «  DnMerb- 
llcUglt  ond  WicdiKHhiii.  Amu,  ISIOI  8<. 
(Sudn  iUt  AndoM,  Bd.  VII.)  1  Ih. 

tBI:  Huppaoli,  Lanni  PhiUpp  OoKfiitd. 

tan.  Baek,  Chart*!.  Barton  ZnqnIrlBi;  or, 
lapvlut  Qanliocu,  nlitin  to  tbb  Ufc  and 
tlwt  which  liIoCHDa,  ...  Id  Ed.  London, 
(MIIJ  ISIt,  1».  pp.  13«.     U. 

too.  SUdBla,  aunaal.  BHik,  Jsd(nant, 
Huian  and  Uall ;  ■  IHiin,  wllh  IIjiDIU  and 
otbarPoa^    Lmidaar  nil,»>.  It.— Id  td. 


Ml.  Scott,  RnMill.    An  Annljllcal  Inrnll- 

fa  >bkh  !•  lutdad.  la  KinlHnatton  of  tba 
. =,._...    ...._.    -^  UoheuuB,*!  — 

n,  tsn,'».  pp.  x: 

224>.  BBlMa,a«irEe,  The  Joarnrir  la  Eler- 
nltj ;  or,  Tho  Putli  thrvugfa  Dnlh.  (hu  Orava, 
Iha  RoDirMtLun  and  Final  JudgmcnL  Lou- 
don. 1KU,«>.  pp.  tI.,  103.    a. 

£HS.  Fnatlllnklnc  ChHitlau'  Onarlrrlj 
Ragialar  (Tha).    Vol.  l.-Il.    London,  ISS^ 


rf  lU  Boal.     HI  Vol.  I.  pp.  1»at.  I1T-1M.  fli-m. 
MtJB).  ua  Vd,  n.  FT.  ■»-».  IIM-KS.  m-XI.    Tba 

at».  lerlptnreD«lrlna(Tha>orMalnrla)- 
<>m.  by  a  Layman.    Pblladelphl".  1«M. 

nu.  Khttnl,  Jak.  Rud.  Faileopradigtaa 
liber dia viar lettlen DlDge  ...    .  H'lan.liai, 

SUs  PIcne,  Sam.BTlae.  TbaCnHen  World 


BM.  Baaar  (An)  on  the  itata  of  tha  goal 
after  Daatb.    Kdinbnriib,  IKU,  8*.  pp.  U.    O. 

aai.  VI'hBtalri  Rtrhard,  A^.  Ehmts  on 
eome  at  Iha  KmllaritlH  of  lb«  CbrlMlan 
Retlgiua.  ...  3d  Ed.  rarlird  and  ealar^. 
(Oilbrd,  IMS,  n,)  London,  1831,  m.  pp.  ixlr., 


(Ollbrd,  IMS,  n,) 
MS.    ^..-eifaed.. 


York,  ine,  i>.  pp.  ax. 

12S3.  OrBBt,  Johiumi.     Tha   Lasl   Thloni 

Grata,  the    InlBnnadlatt  8ula,  Jndcminl, 

Iltll,  and  nearen.    LohIdo,  ISU,  1».  bt. 

HM.  Hara,  Mai.  Joa.     Dla  Lahra  ton  dat 

daa  CfarlHaDthnDU  !..     .     KolHeil,  WDt,  S*. 

»fr. 
33K.  KKanrla,  Roman  Sabaat.    Sechi  Pr»- 

dlEi-n  [,Wr  die  tSit  IrliLtea  Nnga.    Orlu, 

IMH,  *.  Ifl  or- 
33ft«.  NMrdbercli,  A.    De  allilitleii  op  bat 

Icakvuiaad  hcnu,  lUr  an  na  Jaaiu  imAV- 
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nlng  op  aarde,  naar  den  BfJbeL  Anuterdam, 
1829,  8».  Jt-  2.90. 
2267.  ['Whateljr,  Richard,  Abp.].  A  View 
of  tlie  Scripture  Revelations  concerning  a 
Future  State  ...  .  8tb  £d.,  revised.  Lon- 
don, (1st  ed.  1829  f — 3d  ed.,  1832.)  1869, 8*.  pp. 

434. 

Ab  Aacrteaa  reprint,  U  ad.,  PUlsd.  1857,  IS*,  pp. 
M6.    H. 

2258.  'Wllaony  James  P.  The  Hope  of  Im« 
mortality  ...  established  by  the  Qoqwl.  ... 
Philadelphia,  1829, 18*.  pp.  161.    O. 

2269.  FoUriiy  Charles  (Theodore  Christian). 
On  the  Future  State  of  Han.  (Chriitian 
Exam,  for  Jan.,  March,  and  July,  IsSO;  VII. 
aycMM,  and  VIII.  116-132.  266-292.)    H.  . 

Abo  In  bl«  Worki,  Bosum,  1H4I.  12*.  V.  8-M.    H. 

2260.  KlinckliArdt,  Christian  GottfHed. 
Snper  PoraUiia  ieitu  Christi  de  Homine  Divite 
et  Larju-o  ...  Commcntatio  exegetico-prac- 
tica  ...    .    Upsiae,  1891, 4*.  pp.  40  +•    2>- 

2261.  Gleaelcr,    Th.    Project    einer   theolo- 

Siflchen  Anthrupologie.  {Theol.  SlucLu,  Krit.^ 
8S2,  b«.  pp.  417-428.)    H. 
8262.  Hofkekcr,  Ludw.  Das  grosse  Jenseits, 
nun  erifcbaulii'h  gewiss.    Eine  freudige  Hot- 
tchaft.    TUbiugen,  1832, 12».  (2i  sh.) 

2263.  BrctselmclderT  Karl  Gottlieb.  Die 
Grundlage  des  evaugelischen  Pietismus  oder 
die  Ltfhren  von  Adams  Fall,  der  ErbtiUnde 
nnd  dem  Opfer  Christi.  Nacn  OrUnden  der 
heiliffen  Scbrift  geprUft,  mit  den  Ansichten 
der  christlichen  Kirche  der  ersten  drei  Jahr- 
hunderte  verglicbcn  und  nach  ihrem  Ue* 
brauche  fur  die  christliche  Theologie  benr- 
theilt  ...  .  Leipzig,  18)t,  8*.  pp.  xii.,  426. 
F. 

A  Imrge  part  of  tbU  work,  panloolarlj  pp.  IW-STS, 

Is  oceapled  with  a  hictory  of  oplnlooa  r«|wetinf  th* 

state  of  the  muI  after  de^tb. 

S264.  Frerc, ,  the  AbbL    L'homme  connu 

par  la  revelation,  <rt  consid^r^  dans  sa  nature, 
dans  ses  rapports,  dans  ses  destinies.  ...  2* 
M.  2  vol.  Paris,  (18SS,)  1837,  8».  8/r. 

2266.  Rieliter,  Friedr.  Die  Lehre  von  den 
letBteu  Dingeii.  £lne  vrissenschaftliche  Kri- 
tik,  aus  dem  Standpunct  der  Religion  unter- 
nomnien  ...  .  l**  Band,  welcher  die  Kritik 
der  Lehre  vom  Tode,  von  der  Unsterblichkeit 
nnd  von  den  MittelzuHtXndcn  enthiUt.  |  II** 
Band.  ...  DieLehre vomJUngstenTage.  Bd. 
I.,  Breslau,  18M;  Bd.  II.,  Berlin,  1844,  8*.  pp. 
zv.,  246;  XX.,  260.    F. 

8266.  BtAte  of  the  Soul  after  Death.  (MtmOdf 
Bev.  fur  April,  183S,  pp.  626-^638.)    H. 

2267.  [Taylor,  Isaac].  Saturday  Evening. 
By  the  Author  nf  Natural  Uistorv  of  Enthu- 
siasm. ...  Hingham  [Mass. J,  18iS,  12*.  pp. 
▼Ut.,380.    H. 

Pagrs  IK-aaO  rclata  to  the  (Utnra  Ufli. 

2268.  I«5soli,  Job.  Christoph  Ernst.  Oster- 
cabe,  Oder  Jabrbuch  bXuslicber  Andacht  und 
irommor  Betrachtung  Uber  Tod,  Unsterblich- 
keit, ewiges  Leben  und  Wiedersehen,  in  Ver- 
bindungmit  mehreren  Gelehrten  und  Kansel- 
rednern  herausgegeben  von  J.  Ch.  Ernst 
Liisch.  I«-1V«  Jahrgang.  NUmberg,  18U- 
S7,8«. 

8e«  Freude,  WegwtUtr,  I.  M9-4U. 
2260.  Mortimer,  Thomas.  Sermons  on  Death 
and  j£.ternity.    Volume  I.    London,  18S4,  8*. 
BL. 

2270.  B«ader,  Franx  (Xavier)  ▼on*  Ueber 
den  chriat lichen  Begriff  der  Unsterblich- 
keit, im  Oegensatze  der  Kltem  und  neuem 
niciit  christlichen  Unsterblichkettslehren.  . . . 
'H'Urzbu.g,  1885,  l>.  (14  sh.) 

Also,  with  the  nAtes  of  HoiTmann,  In  his  Samwtt- 
Heke  Werke.  IV.  257-3R4.  {H.)  Bee,  moreover,  in 
the  same  volume  of  his  UTorks.  the  e»aaj  "Ueber 
Sdtiiclies  und  ewlgu  Leben,"  pp.  Mft-SM. 
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2271.  Sabatlcr,  Martial  Camille.  Pensex-y 
bien  des  gens  dn  monde,  ou  Considerations 
sur  le«  flns  demieres  de  Thomme,  la  mort,  le 
Jugemeiit  et  r^temit^.    Paris,  IStt,  32>. 

2272.  Zang,  Charles.  Essai  sur  le  dugme  de 
rimmortalite  d'aprto  le  Nouvean  Testament. 
Th^se  ...    .    Strasbourg,  ISSft,  4*.  (^  sh.) 

227a  [Feldlioli;  August].  Unsre  Unsterb- 
lichkeit, und  der  H'eg  xu  derselben.  Von 
einem  evangelischen  Oeistlichen.  Kempten, 
1816,  r>.  i  tk. 

2274.  [TajrloFy  Isaac].  Physical  Theory  of 
Another  Life.  ...  London,  ISM,  8*.  — New 
York,  1886, 12^.  pp.  378.  i>.— Mew  ed.,  Loa- 
dou,  (1M7,;  1868,  am.  8*. 

2276. Tht  sasse.    N«w  York,  W.  Gowaus^ 

1862,  12>.  pp.  267. 

To  this  Tcnr  ncnt  cd.  Is  appended  Mr.  Gevaaa's 
Catalogue  of  Books  on  tbe  IniniorUlltj  of  the  Soul. 
Bee  No.  Ml.  For  reriras  of  Tajlor's  tkoery,  aee 
OiMTterto  CkrUtiam  Sptttmtor  for  btt.  IIM,  VIII. 
648-ei3  (br  R.  Robhins) ;  Okrisffon  Etmm.  for  May, 
Itan.  XIIL  Mb-2M  (by  A.  P.  Peabodj). 

2276.  'Welasoy  Christian  Uerm.  Ueber  die 
philosophische  Bedeutnng  der  christlichen 
Lehre  von  den  letxten  Dingen.  ( Thfol.  iftud. 
«.  Krit.,  18S6,  pp.  271-340.)    H. 

See  the  remans  of  Fischer  in  the  fVMnf sr  MeH- 
aekrift,  IMS,  Heft  IV.  pp.  48-9X.    M. 

2277.  IVclsd.  .    Die  urchrintliche   Un- 

sterblichkeitslehre.  (Theol.  Siud.  u.  A'rtt., 
18M,  pp.  679-640,  806-081.)    H. 

2278.  lAWLJOLf  August.  Des  Apostels  Paulas 
Lehre  von  den  letzten  Dingen,  bi^torisch  und 
exegetiscli  betrachtet.  Ein  Beitrag  sur  speco- 
lativen  Unsterblichkeitslehre.  ...  Branden- 
burg, 18t7,  8«.  pp.  V ,  68.    U. 

•'  Hcgellan.">Jre(seA. 

2278».  Perrone,  tiiovanni.  Pnriectiones  theo- 
logicse!  quas  habebat  in  CoUegio  Konano  Sode- 
tatis  Jesu  ...  .  Editio  secnnda  ...  emen- 
data  et  ...  locupletata.  0  vol.  Bomsp,  il8S^ 
Sl»,>  1840-46,  8*. 

Bdlllons  very  nnaacroM.  that  puMlshcd  by  tli« 
Abb«  lllgae  (X  trai.  Paila.  IMv.  4*)  l^inic  tbe  iw«lftk 
which  bad  then  appeared.    The  t7th  rd.  of  a  Ct<tti- 

Kdlam  of  the  werk  wan  pabl.  in  Paris  in  IMD.— 
the  "  Tract,  de  Deo  Crcatere."  Pars  HI.  Cap.  S— 
8,  "  De  fttturi  Boulnla  Viik,"  ••  De  fuiurA  CorponiBs 
Reourrectlone,"  and  *'  De  Jndlcio  exiremo." 

2270.  Noble,  Samuel.  An  Appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  Views  of  the  Eternal  M'urld  and  State, 
and  the  Doctrines  of  Faith  and  Life,  held  by 
the  Body  of  Christians  who  believe  that  a 
New  Church  is  signified  (in  the  Kevelatioo, 
Chapter  XXI.)  by  the  Mew  Jerusalem  ...  . 
2d  Ed.  Batiniy  r»«Hidelcd  and  miich  en- 
larged. (1st  ed.,Lond.  IMS,  8>,)B«tas,  1867, 
12*.  pp.  638. 

2270*.  Bpleker,  Christian  Wilh.  Ueber  Lei- 
den, Tod,  Unsterblichkeit  und  Wiedersehen. 
Christllches  Trostbuch  fUr  Leidende  and 
Traurige.    Beriin,  18S8,  8*.  pp.  viii.,  406. 

2270^.  'Welscl»   .    Der    Lehrgehalt    der 

neutestanientlichen  Eachatoloeie.  (Stim's 
Studien  d,  etang.  GeieUickk,  If  Srfmfr.,  18S8. 
Bd.  X.  Heft  1.) 

2280.  'Wohmmsen  (Ueber  die}  der  Seele 
nach  dem  Tode.  Oder:  Blicke  jeniieits  des 
Orabes  . . .  mit  BerUcksichtigung  der  nenen 
AufiKhllisse  Uber  die  Zustlnde  der  Scelen  in 
der  Ewlgkeit.  8  Abth.  Basel,  1818-41,  8». 
2  M.  8  ^. 

2281.  AckemtAiUi,  Constantin.  Beitrag  sur 
theologischeu  Wiirdi^ng  und  AbwUgung  der 
Begriffe  wveviAa,  vov%  und  Geist.  (TheoL 
Stud.  If.  A'rit,  18St,  pp.  87&-OU.)    B. 

2282.  HAoableton,  John.  Three  Sennona 
on  Death,  Judgment,  and  Eternity.  Lontioa  f 
18St.  12*.  .U  Si, 

Reprtatsd  aC  PhllndsipMa,  by  ihe  PnsbyMrtaa 
Board  of  PnbUenttea,  a.  a.  IS*,  pp.  117. 


2989                6ECT.  m.    1.  ].— CIISTBTIAtI  DOCTRINE.  — wuui  wota.  SSU 

ana.  HiflaxlaBipii<tlqi]«,HTlqiiHet|iiic>-  ttag.  Otmrgit,^.  ITelH>rille«cbitoIii«<Kfacn 

,n«  ^'"„^_  ^^  (,j  Ji,"j    •"       ■"■  „^^  "(MilrVnii*  jX*.,  IMS,  iV.  1- 

aau.  TraaTiJoHipb.  ThsThneLHlTblDgi;  ^    "■ 

lb*  Knur^ntlon  i>r  Ibi  Bdd<.  tlH  D«v  of  I»».  Thoius,  Jatan,  JV.i).    "Hie  Tfatngi 

Jndiment,  ud  Flul  B««tllnili«i.  ...   B«-  of  Ike  epiril  of  Gnl;"  u  Etmj  illutnilKe 

■ou,  l(llll,l>.  PP.IM.    if.  of  Ih*  UBKrtptun]  CtauscMT.  ud  Htithcn 

saw.  01irl.l<lljk*  onritM^rtm  ™t™nl  J^"^i'ig"','a^'."t^'^.'n^.'^''  h'^J 

*°^i«b.Vr.'  .    uK^*'^".  »•,  "  -    ■    Biclin««I.V.Ll»i4,S-.pp.'«.    O. 

Wt.  BuhBtolosK,  odn  dl«   Lehre   tmi  B""  '"^  l"-"^"-    I*"''"'".  '»«.»■■  >"•■  "■ 

den  lilun Ulngin.  UllbnondiiwRuekiLcfat  aoo,  KUDCCbrittltn  Friedr.  Die Lttire  Tsn 

mufdleKUiEtWKlrrlBlireTOBllladciUDdder  dcnlelil^n    DlD«n.     IMonalKhrifl  /Br  d. 

WledtrbrlnguDc  illir   Slnsi.    BihI,  IMO,  /row.  A->>tAc  ifrr  Shtlr-prn.  m.  Watpltal., 

»■.  (10  ih.J  IMB,  N.  o,  s.  Ilttl,  e,  M-l-2i>.) 

r.    Pie  ch  ■"■" 
tBatloMleb 
_     .       0,».  pp.11 

aSM.  Miller,  Adalberl.      Bi«KellKh.dugii»-  *^°'°'    ""■'""Si'.  IMJ.S"  M. 

Beplls  TOO  Za^. 'A>«<nri(  Bud  K»iV«.  ...  of  the  IniiublB;  or,  The  WorLdof  Splrll.;  ■ 

B«»iHleni>b|i»lniclit*iHdemi»elt*nBtnde  Murxiiil  for  Cbrlitlan   Mosrnen.     hh   Ed., 

dtr  Kellicbrin  nir  Thmlugli.  Freiburg,  IMD,  rcvi.ed  ind  enlnrged.    LmHkn,  (IMI,)  lua, 

»•.  pp.  W.     /).  3>.  3i.  ML 

BSS.  Scholand.  I.  M.    Du  ewin  Leben,  ^03.  Behi»»BB,  Adalpb.  Die  Dniterbllch- 

oder   UD.IeilihclikcIt,    HImmel    und   HtHle,  tell.lcht.  det  AUbh  nnrt  Nsneii  TMlamenH. 

...    iBlindchen.    Berlin,  lUO.S*.  (U| 'b.}  1MT,».  pp.  vll.  WO. 

aWO.  L«i.«.,Job.i.iiPeHr.    Beitrlgeiuder  ~u  "Sir^ri.V^rilT'j^h  ^rf  w-lt. 

Lebte  TUB  den  lelilen  Dlngen.    Ueun,  IHI.  «>*.  Wet.er.  Hrinr.  Joeenb.aiu*  Write. 


Worlt'  l-dlfed  IfT  jHcob  Ids   DD     A        S^^<  iMi'Vn,  H*.    H- 

TOl.  BMton,  184J,(f.    O.  taSlliK^ 


Beued.    Klrcben-Luiikon  odar  Escjklgpldje 
dpr   kmbiillachen  Tbe.daK<>i  UDd  llirer  Ull[>- 

r^^!'..V'oenVrJ 
FrefbBrg  Ibi   BrBi»- 


Un'.  Kork,  Friediich  or  Felix,  orifiwag 

^.Im5^,"."°"   '    "            °"       "  MM.  ZeUer,  EdMri.    Die  Lebre  de.  Nomb 

it,  BnM  EicD  «iD  piiiiWHi  TM>,"  w  u.  Ill'  (Zeller'i  Thiot.  Johrit.,  IMI,  VI.  3sa^4ce.J  i). 

UiSalip.  !»!.»«.  asot  M«m,  J.  PmIdii.    Life  «id  DHlh:  or, 

^rea"™!"   K«d?™.  iiS'N.tlJe™-  '^'   Ib^l'W  of  '"«   Bible  In  rekllon  iJ 

BcrlplDIsl  wllh   Ihe  [MIn  uf  thowinR  Iba  iipTlDM  i^  am  »Vt  Mnmtur  Ik  aw    aal 

Tnlae of  Ibe  0«pc1  ReireTBllon  ...  London,  Stpi  ini;  v[[,  iii-iu.                           ^ 

'''%r«?Rr"'«VnlS;T^.Sp';?^*™VSL*  Wn-  H«rl.,  Jerome.     The  Folnre  Ul* !  or, 

aa»5.  P»li-«11I,C.M,J.     TlBkuDU  HennUi-  '''°?b'l^;,T;EMi«™ii«  uddHMa.n.u. 

ko.J» I tn.  Till. l*nd  efVer  Widen.     Bid™  till  MWn  cl  ui  ■>.«,. 

S^m'i'*'™'    "'■•'''  ^     Htockbolin,  ig«,  aog.  TVIeduJeii»IU.«lerdMBolcbGollot 

SaaSt.  RoblnMD,  Edimrd.    Tba  ComlBK  at  ken,  nunenlllcbfUrHladlreDdodarTboolCKle. 

Cbri>i  u  inn'<ui><«l  In  HbII.  iiIt.  jS-il.  Bulibnric.  IM»,  )P.  pp.  ITO. 

<£lMidU.&icti>,IUI,pp.UI-U7.1    tr.  mot,  BUlkSBt'i    WlllJem.     Xleniltu:   or 

33H,  Doraer,   luu   Annul.    De  Omrimr        "" '  ■■-     " --^i-.-  --.  "— 

M>lib.xi(    -    -     - 


Xuluglu Millh. xili,  1-W.  (Luc  LundunT  IMOt  «■- 

i.*'!.*^!!*!!"^.'!.";    '"**■'  """■'^   ■■■  aSlO.  CroibF,  Alphenl.    The  Beo«d  Adtcnt ; 

Btnltg.  I»H,V.  into.)  ^^   y^■|^^^  ^  ,^,  fterinlnrei  lench  THpeclInK 

Ciiar(uiKJir./f,  iM4,  XXVI.  WI-6T4.)    D.  Ocntriil  Jodgm.ntt  . . .    Botvrn,  out,  IV. 

33M.  Boheraaer  HeMlInc,  H.J.    Uerln-  pp.iva.    B. 

","'',"■  "ilA"^-  5"n'm''  '"""'«'"'*■    *"-  Mil,  Hebort,  Jnh.  Alb.  Ladw.    We  «.rlle 

■tenlnm.  IM4,  8*.  Jl.  0.S0.  .Icbtl^re  Znkunft  Chrlell.     Elne  Dnnlellnug 

Sm.  Snllh,  John,  lr..:4.    lured  BlDfnpbr;  der  iftummten   MbllKheu   EKhnlobif:la  in 

Elliwlntlre  of  Mu'e   Threefold   8Iale,  Ibe  Ihnn  llnBplmeBenlen,  ImGijienHi  in  tdf- 

FrrHnt.  InleruedlMe,  4nd    Pntnre.     Glu-  bundenen  Anffuauncin  ...  .  SrluceD, lUO, 


-BCEnHT  or  TIU  BOUI. 


sail.  iiBiiiyhrr,  1 


»t>.  SUnrc,  Cilvin  E11U.  The  EKhnloliK]' 
of  CbrUi,  «ilb  iprclnl  re(«Tnn  to  th«  IH*- 
amnt  In  Motl.  ill*.  >nd  iit.    (tfi'MioU. 


>31»^  Dariuidi tt  pn>srte  da 

fDlnn.    lilnutiuurg,  tWL 
SSU.  Fortdinwr.IH»)lniJMii»m. 


Dtf  lad  BtgrnJ    (J\-«c. 

Ml;  xi.SBa-siL)    ir. 

nu.  I>cIiWB«,  Hporl. 


JT     [RctIfw  or  Ikib- 
ApbwkrfOi  Ai(. 


■   Pndjflcii  n 

IB.  UM,   f.  I 


331t<K  Mltchol 


I      canooBUKItuo   dH   Mnpi.    P>ri^  UHt  K 
Croirn  '      (Sih.)  S/r. 


CM  ipblcnl  Thnilag]'' 


■ndMircl..IIIUl* 
Km.  Ml,  Mh,  :Ed  S> 


'iS£,"ii-s 


.    TliB  LiHt  Ttilngt:  i 


euncrrnln.    Die    HnurreciioB,   Iht    Bemnd       gpirtl-W 
Coining  orchrlit.ind  ths  Mlllenulnni  L  witb  '      1»U,  ^. 


nn:   Dc«lk, 


.diRamiHi'iUe].  Tfa< 


i.  Oaors«,  >'iihu  D.    MatirUllui  Ai 


Thing!.    [OiriiliOn  £»H.  for  Bopl.  IW 
L1II,1H-17B.)— Pinl'i  DoclriB.  oTtb.  I- 

Tblnp.    l/liW.  M«r'     - ' 

—  PeltrtDoclriiMDl  „     , 

8«pt.  IgUl  LV.  M7-i3y-Th«  Apoalj'i 
Doctliu  uf  tb<  Lut  Ttilugi.    (7luJ.  Jt 
IWtt  LVIM-ffl.)    a. 
331(^.  JcBtlak,   M.   A.     Nuran-AtbL 


ll|Vllan>   CUIUS. „    ,    

Scrlpturet,  and  of  Ilie  Kellgloui  gifiteia  li 

tSlS.  Xlckelat,  I 


li*  Epie-       ( TVscli  of  Mr  TViu(  &ic  ttf  U 

hf  l^t  I       n*rtA.  No.  -UO.J 


Baling*,    Iloraca   Lomio. 


, . ,    - cfl   Loreaio.     Fortj 

uuortalllj.  [Ma*  York,  lU^ 

ajo.  ^—  Hk  Old   Illhi!  or,  Tb.  Primltin 
Doclrloe  of  ■  Fnlure  Life.  Hobradnc  OoMdh 
Bilimcti   from   tlie   Writlage  of  f 
ChrlltlWH.   witli    Ar^iiBnli  ma*   P 
lI.«l'ork,(co(i.llS»,lllf.p(..»».    J 

Xai.  Scriplori  Bamrcher,  No.  I.     T»e  I>» 

linr  or  Iba  WJckod.  |  Mo,  I.  Tbe  Duia  rf 
Ilia  E>Fad.  J  No.  3.  Ttio  GolBlnf  of  J«na 
Cbrlei,  I  fio.  t.  Tlia  JudgaiaiiU  |  ^o.t. 
FlainTnittai.  |  NO.S.  Tka  Kaiamclkni  itf 
IheDauL     (NawTock,lgB-.Jl»,pp,«.    H. 

S3X£.  MmrtlBi  Tbaaua  Henri.    1a  via  fntuT*. 


naa.  Chrlalmu 


Hfoit      EdHM  at  lh> 


I,    Id].     Condition   of  i 


[KaTlcw   of    HIwmIt.1    iCkrliUmn   JUr*.   tit 

,    bu.ituii  XXII.  i-Ai.) 

BeniHofScrlpIurii.    (aiWioUi.  &cra  (ur  Aprii  333».  BrlHi  J.  P.     Da  bcfaatotosla  oTIcw  «« 

■ndJul}.  l&H)  IX.  31»-3M,M»-KS.)    iL  loakuiuande  dlngen,  TO(s«ud<rachriftni  4m 

of  I      Nlenwan  Vofbomla.'   tangaachtetf-aouitlM- 

foi  I      kundii  ondtnotk.    3  din.    Tlal,  MSI-iS,  A 

I33fiv   Brawn,    Rtckwd.     Byawara  o(  tb* 

bar   Jf    Iba    Klgbttocs,    lb*   LoH   or   a>Tt< 
UFaiTnlf  HtcuKnltluB,  BalTaUuo  of  Intuf^ 


S31»>.  IBkIIou, 
MlIxTi 
rr*nlt  Aiirt 
orLd  lo  Conia. 


MfBI.-.r' 
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S386k.  Globertly  Tincenxo.  DelU  protologia 
...  .  *J  vol.  Torino, a/joP»rlii,[lM7-M,]16*. 
H. 

Ob  th«  ftatim  lite  set  II.  474-flit,  ••ryiagMMito.*' 

SSSft.  Karateny  II.  Di«  letsten  Dinge  Zebn 
Vorimuiigcn  an  die  Gebildeten  in  cl«r  Ue* 
DMindo  ...  .3*  Anfl.  Hamburg,  (tM7»  58,) 
1801,  ri>.  pp.  xii.,  804. 

8m  I«te«.  ikjMTC.  tut  UftH,  I.  fli-71.  and  TUoL 
atmA.  M.  irU,,  ia»,  pp.  74S-7M.  —  A  IMa  trMuU- 
ti4Mi.  A  mat.  18W.  W. 

288(K  Mejrery  K.  J.    Kritlacber  Kommentar 

su  der  eschatologiNcben  Rede  Mattb.  24.  25. 

1«  Tbeil.    Die  Linleituug.    Frankfort  a/0., 

1M7,  8*.  pp.  xi.,  182. 
2836^.  Belierrcry  J.  Dan  evljre  Leben.  Zebn 

Predigteu  ...    .    St  Oalleo,  lW7»  8*.  pp.  ziv., 

SiS. 
2897.  S««r«ff  Edmnnd  Hamilton.    Atbanacia: 

or,  Koregleams  of  Immortality.  ...    Doeton, 

American  UnUarian  AsMociation.  1857»  12*. 

pp.  xii.,  340.  — 4tb  od.,  ibid.  1858, 12>.    H. 
2888.  Altli«iis»  Aug.    Die  letzten  Dinge.  . . . 

Verdeu,  IH6H,  M.  pp.  iv.,  138. 

8m  LeipM.  Jtepert..  IBM.  LXIl.  IM-IM. 

2S80.  Bl«neli«rd«  Josbna  Pollard.  Tbe  Fu> 
ttire  Life :  an  Kxnmination  of  its  Condition* 
trvtu  tbe  New  Te«tameut.  ...  Boston,  IMtt, 
8*.  pp.  32.    H. 

Fav*r«  th«  dMUiiM  that  ikt  vlckcd  are  to  bs 
SBBihllatad. 

2840.  Danneck«ry  Anton  "wowkm  Ncun  Fas* 
ten*B«trachtungeii  iiber  die  letxten  Dingo 
dcs  Bfenscben.  Tubingen,  1858»  8*.  IT.  3,  pp. 
113. 

2341.  Gr«nt»  Miles.  What  is  Man?  or  a 
Bible  View  of  bis  Creation.  Tbe  Meaning  of 
Soul,  Spirit,  Death  and  Hell.  Boston,  IMS, 
10>.  pp.  32. 

2842.  [Hlldretliy  Betsey  P.I.  Analysis  of 
Man :  or,  Tbe  Spirit  and  Soul  of  Man  distin- 

Stobed;  being  a  Scriptural  View  of  eacb  in 
Is  Life,  and  after  Deatb Lowell,  18M, 

.    1«».  pp.  78.    H. 

tUA.  Hoppin,  James  M.    Tbe  Future  State. 

(BiblioJttea  Sacra  for  April,  IMS)  XV.  381- 

401.)    H. 
2844.  I^eaalngt  Tb.    Die  Hoffnnng  des  Cbris- 

tftn  genilUs  der    bibliscben    lloffnungslebre 

...    .    Stuttgart,  ISM,  8*  pp.  ri.,  128. 

2846.  Rndlofl;  Maj.  Gen.  Karl  Oustar  ▼•»• 
Die  Lebre  vuni  Menschen  nacb  Oeiit.  Seele 
and  Leib,  sowohl  wKhrend  dee  Enlenlebens, 
als  nacb  seinem  AbecheMen  ans  demselben. 
Begrilndet  anf  der  gOttlichen  Offenbamng 
...    .    Leipxig.  1858,  r*.  pp.  xxi.,  428. 

■•vtomdi  by  SehocbirrtclD  la  dM  TAmI.  mud.  m. 
mm.  for  1H60.  pp.  146-ltt.  8m  alM  IM^m.  Mf/mrt., 
IBM.  111.  187-1». 

284A.  ( Btorra,  George].  The  Watch  Tower: 
or,  Nan  iu  Death ;  aud  tbe  Ho|>e  fur  a  Future 
Ute.  Being  an  Kxamination  uf  the  Teacb- 
inys  of  tbe  Holy  Scriptures  on  tbe  State  of 
Man  in  Death,  and  bis  Hope  for  Life  here- 
after. ...  By  Homo.  Mew-York,  18M,  12*. 
pp.06.    H. 

tU7.  "Westy  Friedr.  Betrachtuagen  Uber 
einige  e«cliatologische  Stcllea  der  helligen 
Schrift.  (r/ieoi.«S(i«f.«i.  A'r^,  fSMyPp.  248- 
296.)    H. 

2848.  "Wo^dy  George.  Future  Life;  or  Scenes 
In  another  World.  ...  New  York,  18M,  12». 
pp.859. 

2848*.  HaatlngSy  Horace  Lorenio.  Tracts  on 
Immortality....    New  York,  1S5»,  18«.    H. 
Conpri»ioc  Not.  23i»-Sl.  4399.  U41.  wUh  rxtracU 
flTMa  MllloB  and  Bp.  Law  o«  tk«  tute  of  Ibe  dMd. 

2840.  Heqiiemboiir«9  C.  L.  Plan  uf  tbe 
Creation;  or.  Other  \lorlds,  and  WJio  inhabit 
tbsM.    Boatoo,  18M,  1>.  pp.  88«. 


MalotalDS  that  all  ether  vorids  are  ta  b«  pMplcd 
from  this  Mrth.  Tbe  outhor  fatora  the  dMlriae  of 
t^  dMtmctloB  of  the  wtekcd. 

2850.  KInf  9  W.  W.  The  Doctrine  of  Immor* 
tality;  its  Practical  Influence.  A  Sermon 
...    .    Cbkagv,  18MI,  8>.  pp.  15. 

2361.  ItandelSy  William.  The  Unseen:  a 
Series  of  Discourses.  2d  Ed.  London,  (....} 
ISM,  12*.  pp.  270. 

2352.  I<arroqu«»  Patrice.  Examen  critique 
des  doctrines  de  la  religion  chr^tienne  ...  . 
»M.    2tom.    Paris,  (186IK)  1880,  8*.    H. 

The  author  (Totae  I.  pp.  298-^40)  ramattlj  oppoaei 
the  dMtHBes  of  the  rMurreciloo  of  ihe  botf  j  aad  the 
etcraity  ef  futeri  paalthmcut. 

2353.  I«eef  Samuel.  Eschatology;  or.  The 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Coming  of  the 
Lord,  the  Judgment,  and  the  Resurrection. 
. . .    Boston,  lMi»,  1».  pp.  xii.,  287. 

2359».  Roe,  William  M.  Bible  vs.  Materialism : 
iu  which  the  Errors  and  Sophisms  of  Modern 
Materialists  are  fully  exposed  ...  .  Cin- 
cinnati, 18MI,  1».  pp.  IT'i. 

2354.  Spieer,  T.  Spirit  Life  and  its  Rela- 
tloM.    Albany,  18fti»,  18*.  pp.  211. 

2355.  T^nou^fT^  the  AbU.  Defense  des  pre- 
mieres v^rites  de  la  fui:  (in  four  partial* 
Destin4e  de  Tbomme  ...  .  Marseille,  18ft9» 
8*.  pp.  xxxvli.,  534. 

23ft&  TocelilyE.  Etudes  sur  les  trois  mondee, 
consid4rte  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  la  trj^ 
sainte  Trinit4  ...  .  Lyon,  I8MI,  8*.  pp. 
xxTiii.,  830. 

2357.  Fyfby  R.  A.  The  Teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  in  regard  to  the  Soul;  and  the 
Nature  of  Christ^  Kingdom.  . . .  New  York, 
a/so  Toronto,  I8fti>,  18*.  pp.  120. 

2358.  Coonabcy  John.  "The  Soul  and  the 
Kingdom*'  reviewe<i:  or,  The  Teachings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  respecting  the 
Soul  and  the  Nature  of  Christ's  Rin^om, 
briefly  vindicated.  In  Reply  to  Five  Lec- 
tures ...  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Fyfe,  D.D.,  of 
Toronto.    Toronto,  1860,  8*.  pp.  82. 

Malnialoa  tbe  al«i^  •f  tbe  Mol,  aad  the  d«fltrae> 
tloa  of  tbe  viekad. 

2369.  Beard,  John  R.  Man's  Origin,  Duty 
and  Destlnv  considered  iu  Answer  to  the 
Questions,  What  am  I  ?  Whence  am  I  ?  #niy 
am  I?  Whither  am  I  going?  What  are  my 
Wants?  Who  will  give  me  Aid?  London, 
1860,  sm.  8*.  pp.  110. 

2360.  Bo  j«9  Thomas.  God  and  Man  considered 
in  relation  to  Eternity  Past,  Time  that  Is, 
Eternity  Future  ...  .  London,  1860»  sm.  8*. 
pp.208. 

In  very  Maak  TcrM. 

2861.  Cremery  Uerm.  Die  eschatologlsche 
Rede  Jesu  ChrUti  Matthiii  24.  26.  Versuch 
eioer  exegetischen  Ertfrteruug  ...  .  8tutt> 
gart,  I860,  8*.  pp.  viii .  256. 

2802.  Mafiiire»  Robert.  Things  Present  and 
Tilings  to  Come:  a  Series  of  Twenty-four 
Lectures  ...    .    London,  1860,  sm.  8*.  2s.  6d. 

2363.  Trolly  William.    Unseen  Realities;  or, 

GlimpcM*s  into  the  World  to  Come.    Glasgow, 

I860,  sm.  8*.  pp.  304. 
2363>.  1**f  Y.  N.    The  Scripture  Teaching  oo 

the  Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul.    By  Y. 

N.  L.  ...    Boston,  1861, 1>.  pp.  36. 

236Sb.  SehultSy  (K  A.  H.)  Hermann.  Die 
VorauH^txiingen  der  chrtotlichen  Lehre  von 
der  UiiHterblichkeit  ...    .    UOttingen,  I86I9 


8«.  pp.  xii.,  248.     P. 

bonles  the  nmturml  taoMrtalUj  of  the  seal ;  fhvsrs 
the  dflotriae  of  tbe  dMiructloa  of  the  iaaarrlglblj 
wlokcd. 

2363>.  liUtiiordtv  Christian  Ernst.  Die  Lehre 
voQ  den  letstea  IMngen  in  Abhandlnnven  und 
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Leip> 


8chr{fUiMlegung«n   dargeateUt  ... 
zig,  IMI,  H*.  pp.  vii^  240. 

236»i.  Rlnek,  lleinr.  Wllh.  Tom  ZxutMui 
nnth  dem  Tude.  Bibliiiche  Untersachniifea, 
mit  BcriickiiichtlgnngdereliwchlKgigeD  aTten 
uiid  neueii  Uteratiir.  ...  Lodwigsbiung, IMl* 
8".  pp.  xvi.,  327.    D. 

2363>.  IjCtste  Tag  (Der),  odor  der  Tag  defl 
QerichU.  Betrachtungea  Uber  die  vier  letx- 
ten  Dinge  dm  Menwht^n :  Tod.  Oericht,  Illm- 
mel  una  Htflle.  Nacli  den  KircfaenviUerD. 
Uunich,  1861, 8>.  pp.  612. 

TSeaf.  Bnfkntlny  (BartMlemy)  Protper.  La 
vietfternellepaMi^e — PRiMKNT»— future.  Paria, 
IMl,  8*.  pp.  v^  216.    D. 

A  •trmoge  oiVstloal  prodoctloo,  by  a  dlaelpto  of 
Salot'Slinon.    It  beloog* 


I.  of  the  preMBt  elsM. 


properly  undor  Beet. 


2363i.  Anberletty  Carl  Augnat.    Die  eachato- 
logiaciie    Rede   Jemi  Chrlati    »Iatth.  24.  25. 
{Theol.  Stud,  u.  A'rtf.,  1862,  pp.  213-247.)    H. 
with  pariioalAr  rttonmm  to  urestr. 

2363k.  Beraeavz, .  tht  Abbi,  Lea  grandee 

queatione  religteuiMM  r^aoluea  en  pen  de  mots. 
La  mort  et  rimmorUliU  ...  .  Nancy,  IMS, 
18>.  pp.  268. 

8.  BMoal  Pijohology. 

2854.  Roost  Magnua  Friedr.  Fnndamenta  Pay- 
cbologiae  ex  8acra  Scriptura  aic  collecta,  at 
Dicta  eiiu  de  Anima  eiuaqae  Facultatibua 
agentia  collecta,  disvata  aique  explicata  aint 
...  .  Tiibingae,  ITWK  9*.  pp.  248.  F. 
A  Oerman  traDtlaUoD,  Stuttgart,  IW,  V. 

2366.  'Wagner^  Joh.  Friedr.  Paychologira 
biblicaB  fepeciinen  I.,  II.  Oanabriag.  1776-77, 
8».  Qgr. 

2366.  Seller,  Georg.  Friedr.  Animadveraio- 
nnni  ad  Paychologiam  Sacram  Para  I. -VII.  et 
Hit.    Eriangae,  lT7»-87,  4*. 

2367.  Coiiera»  Gerh.  Julius.  Veraucb  einer 
chriatlichen  Autbropologie.    Berlin,  1781,  8*. 

2368.  Mfineli,  Job.  Gottlieb.  Psycbolorie  dea 
neuen  Teataments.  Regeuaburg,  1801,  8«. 
pp.  X.,  2M. 


3308.  Obertl&flr,  Franx.  BIbllarhe  Anthn>- 
pologie.    4  Bde.    MUnater,  18t6-lt,  8*. 

"  Thif  work  U  rather  a  •jratem  of  doettine  thaa  as 
Aathropolocy.  trcatlos  of  tho  Kail,  aedwnpiioa.  the 
Laat  ThiDs*.  etc."— ArrtwA.  Tko  author  la  mCalhaUe. 

2360*.  fCmrmMf  Friedr.  Angnat.  IMt.  See 
No.  1766. 

2370.  (Olslftaiiaen,  Hermann].  De  Natwaa 
humaiiae  Tricbotontia  Not!  Teatamenti  Scrip* 
toribua  recepta.  [Prc^^r.J  RegiomouCi,  ISSa, 
4*.  pp.  28. 

Alaoin  hit  OputcttU  rioolofJce.  pp.  14»-ia.    D. 

2371.  [ZermAihAf.F.  A.].  Die  Seele.  Eine 
anf  die  beilige  Schrift  aicb  grUndonde  Aaf> 
Btellung.  Air  acebildete  Leaer  aller  Rellgi(Ni«i 
...    .    Straaaburg,  18S7,  8>.  pp.  36. 

2372.  Beek,  Joh.  Tbbiaa.  Vmriaa  der  Ubli- 
acben Seelenlebre.  ...  Stattgart,lMt,8*.pp. 
ZTi.,  136.    D. 

8ao  UipM.  Mepm.,  IMS,  IT.  U-fit. 

2373.  Bmali,  George.  The  Soul;  or.  An  In- 
quiry into  Scriptural  Paychok^,  aa  dere> 
loped  by  the  Uae  of  the  Terms,  tknil.  Spirit, 
Life,  etc.,  viewed  in  its  Bearings  on  the  Doc* 
trine  of  the  Resurrection.  ...  New-York, 
1848, 12».  pp.  141. 

Bee  JfR  tUp^n.  XVIII.  Zl»>M». 

2374.  Ball*Uy  IIom«,  id.  The  New  Testa- 
ment Uaagc  of  the  several  Terms  translated 
Spirit,  Soul,  and  Life.  iUniwrmlui,  Qmar. 
for  April,  1850;  VII.  138-1&6.)    H. 

2376.  IjeirlSf  Tayler.  Names  for  8<ml  feepad- 
ally  In  the  Old  Teat.1.  {BiUieal  Bepm.  for 
Oct.  1880;  3d  Ser.  VI.  674-703.)    AB. 

2876.  Delitsaeli,  Frana.  System  der  bibll- 
schen  Psycboloi^e.  Lefpsig,  18(8,  8>.  pp. 
▼iil.,  440. 

Boo  LtlpM.  Stptru,  IfiC,  un.  •-«. 


2377.  Kr«mna,  J.  Geo.  De  Notionibm  p^y- 
chologicia  Paulinia.  Disswrtatio  ...  .  Gis- 
sae,  1888,  8*.  pp.  vU.,  83.    F. 

2878.  Otmnt,  Miles.  The  SoaL  What  is  Hf 
A  Bible  View  of  iU  Meaning.  Boateii,  1880, 
16*.  pp.  32. 

2879. The  Spirit  in  Man.     What  Is  itr    A 

Bible  View  of  its  Meaning.    Boston,  1880, 
16*.  pp.  82. 


B.  — DEATH. 


JVbte.  —  The  works  placed  hers  treat  the  aalyeet 
from  very  different  poiata  of  view,  aad  many  of 
thorn  might  bo  clasaod  under  other  heada.  Two  or 
three  have  been  admitted  which  belong  parely  to 
physiology.  For  other  worka,  aee  Upeaiva,  Bikli- 
0tktea  R»»Ua  TheologieOt  art.  Mom. 

1.  Oeneril  and  MiiMlltBeoiii  Worki* 

2880.  CjrprlAims,  Caeciliua,  a.i>.  S58.  De 
conteninenda  Murte  Opuaculum.  Coloniie, 
1618, 4». 

Several  later  edttloni.  AIm  in  hii  Optr;  ed. 
Balai.,  pp.  £S-£M.  iU.)  This  treatise  it  more  eoai' 
monly  entitled  De  MortaUtmU.  An  Kngllnh  trannla. 
tlon  by  Sir  Thomas  l-.ljrot.  London,  1539. 6*;  Oermon, 
by  A.  Bacherl.  Sulibach.  ItOl,  tP. 

2881.  Anabroslna,  Ahp.  o/  Milan^  fl.  a.d. 
874.  De  Bono  Murtia  Liber.  (Qpera,  Par. 
1680-90,  fol.,  I.  389-414.)    H. 

238K  Rupertns  TuUimtit^  fl.  a.d.  1111.  De 
Hedltatiuiu*  Murtia  Libri  II.  (Opera,  II.  862- 
876,  Far.  103^,  fol.) 

AIM  in  \\\tw»  PatroL,  CLXX.  Jt57-«0.    B. 

2381b.  Ara  Moriendi. 

For  the  very  iiunieroae  early  editions  and  traosla* 
tlouv  of  this  work,  see  Hain.  Panter,  Bruoet,  and 
Gr«ate.    8cs  bIm  Nos.  S2U6-97. 

2882.  Raullii,  Jean,    1443-1614.    Doctrinale 
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Mortis  . . .  de  triplid  Morte  oorporali  seiliret, 
Cnlpe,  et  Gehenne  ...  .  Pariaiia,  1818,  8>.  — 
Also  Lugduni,  1619, 4*;  Antr.  1612,  4«;  Paris, 
1620,  4*. 

2388.  Marcelllno,  Valerio.  II  Diamerooe  . . . 
ove  con  vive  ragionl  si  mostra  la  morte  noo 
esser  qua!  male  che  11  senso  si  persuade,  con 
una  dotta  lettera,  over  discorso  intomo  alia 
lingua  Tulgare.  Vinegia,  1801,  also  1668, 4^. 
2«c. 

•'  Dialego  soritta  eoa  ramma  dottrtea.  ed  !■  per- 
gaU  fkvella.  rant.  '—GaflarM. 

2383».  KjrspcihAinc,  Henr.  Aqna  Vitae  de 
Fontibua  eMiivatoria,  hoc  est.  Doctrine  evan- 
gel lea  de  Meditatione  Mortis.  AddHa  est  Im- 
mortalitatia  AnioMe  ...  Assertio  ...  .  Ant- 
verplie.  Planting  1881,  8*. 

2384.  Pflaelier.  Mosea.  Lehre  Torn  Todt  end 
Absterbeu  dee  Menschen,  In  awtflf  Pridvi;tcB, 
nebst  einem  Anhang  von  vier  Lelcbenprcdig- 
ten.  TLbingen,  IftMl, h«.  (26  sh.)  —  Abo  Leip- 
xig,  1603, >•,  and  Frankfurt,  1607,  8*. 

2884«.  OllaoentI,  or  Gllasenti,  Fahio. 
1800.    he«^u.U2. 

2388.  Oil«,  Pedro  de.  Prbnera  Parte  de  hu 
Postriiiieriaa  del  lloiubre.    Mailrid,  lOOi,  M. 

238e*.  JenleeHy  Paul.  Sieben  Predigten  von 
Tudt  uiiU  Sterhen.    Lelpaig,  Mt7,  «•. 


SBCT.in.    B.  1.—CHRISTIAX  DOCTRINE.  — M^is 
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288A.  Tiftke,  Thomas.  Dlaconne  of  Death. 
London,  I6l8»  4*. 

S8M».  Crooke»  Sam. .  Death  aubdned,  or  the 
Death  of  Death ;  begun  in  a  Sermon  on  llosea 
xiiL  14  . . .  now  published  and  enlarged  ...  . 
London,  1619,  8*.    BL. 

2887.  D.,  W.  Of  Death  and  the  Nature  of 
Soules,  and  the  State  of  Immortality.  Lon- 
don, 1611»,  8*. 

2388.  Helnsimay  Daniel.  De  Contemptn  Mor- 
tis Libri  quatuor,  Versu  et  Froea.  Lugduni 
BaUvomm,  1621»  am.  4*.  ff.  4,  pp.  196,  ff.  12. 
BL. 

Aa  edltfaw  of  the  mne  dale  Id  small  8*.  Alao  ta 
ble  AmmcIo.  ABiai.  16«t,  ini.  I2«,  pp.  Xl-JH^  (J7.), 
aod  odier  ed«.— A  IhUtk  traaBlAttoo,  bj  Jae.  van 
Zereoota(162S?t. 

2388».  Oole«  James.  Of  Death  a  True  Descrip- 
tion, and  againsl  it  a  Good  Preparation.  Lon- 
don, 1621»7l2». 

2389.  Featlejr,  or  Falrcloviflty  Daniel. 
Uexatexiuui,  or  Six  CordiaUi  tu  strengthen 
the  Heart  of  every  faithful  Christian  against 
the  Terrors  of  Death.     London,  1687*  foT.  0«. 

"A  euri«ua  work.  '•— X^icmlee. 

2390.  Albreolity  Georg.  Dulce  amarum :  der 
bittemiisse  Todt;  oder  Erkllrungdee  Articnis 
Tom  Todt  und  Absterben  des  Menschen,  in 
sieben  und  fllnftcig  Predigtcn.  Nordlingeu, 
1(U4,  4».  —  Also  NUruberg,  1662, 4*.  (145  sh.) 

2390.  Drellneourty  Charles.  Lea  consola- 
tions de  i*iuie  Addle  contre  les  frayeura  de  la 
mort  ...    .    Paris,  IftSl,  8*. 

Ad  SfifUth  tranilatioB,  llth  ed.,  Loodon,  1724.  8*. 

Ep.  SOi  ^.    H.    The  work  ha«  alao  beeo  trmBilated 
ito  OtiMim  sDd  otbsr  medera  laofsafea. 

2391.  Grlebner«  or  Grlbn«r«  Daniel. 
Christlicbe  Todtesgedancken;  oder  dreyssig 
Predigten  Tom  seitlichen  Todt  der  Menschcn 
...  .  Leipzig,  1979, 4*. — Also  ibid.  1686,  4«, 
and  1695,  4*.  (144  sh.) 

2392.  Bates,  William.  A  Sermon  on  Death 
and  Judgment.    London !  198t,  8*. 

2393.  Sherlock,  William.  A  Practical  Dia- 
course  concerning  Death.  . . .  Loudon,  1689, 
8».  — 12th  ed.,  ibid.  1703,  &>.  pp.  (0),  352.  H. 
—  16th  ed.,  ibid.  1715;  27th  ed.,  ibid.  1755,  8o. 
G. 

A  WtUh  traoiUtioB,  I6tl.  8* ;  —  Oerman,  Lripilg. 
MM.  tP  etc;  —  Frtnek,  Aout.  1708.  8*.  Me. 

2304.  Feuerlcin,  Joh.  Cnnr.  Novissimorum 
priniuni,  dax  Lnde  des  menschlichcn  Lebeiis; 
...  ill  sechxig  Predigten.     NUrnberg,  1694, 

4o.  (181  Hh.) 

2394».  Bandeto,  Carlos.  El  espcjo  de  la 
muerte,  run  iiiuy  curionas  enipresaas  emble- 
roaticas  ...    .    Amberes,  1790,  4*. 

2395.  [Aagill,  John].  An  Argument  proving, 
that  iicc(ir(liii}(  to  the  Covenant  of  Etenml 
Life  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  Man  niav  be 
tran<ilate4l  from  hence  into  that  Eternal  Life, 
without  iMtssing  through  Death,  though  the 
Humane  Nature  of  Christ  himself  could  not 
be  thus  translated  till  he  had  passed  through 
Death.  ...  [London,]  1709,8*.  pp.  103.  H., 
BA. 

AIM  in  "A  ColleetioD  of  Tracts  wriltea  bj  John 
AfgitI,"  elc  Lojdnn,  1715,  8*.  ~For  sd  areoaut  of 
thU  cur'.ou«  book,  toe  vblcb  the  author  was  cxpcKcd 
both  rrwiu  the  irUh  and  tbe  Kngli^h  House  of  Coiu> 
■1(1011.  K«  Alllbone's  DtcU  of  KmA.  LiUf^uro,  sdJ 
Col«ildze'4  IM.  RonMityi.  Uod.  INW.  h*  II.  S9»-Jt9I. 
In  his  Table  r<i(*.  Jaly  80.  1831.  Cokridce  nlxo  sajs 
of  the  work,  in  vhich  be  Bnd«  "  tbe  very  soul  of 
Bvirr,~an  iutciiee.  balf  self-deeeived  banierUai." — 
**1  scarcely  rruicnibcr  elsewhere  soch  aneomnien 
skill  io  loile,  iiurh  lavjer'like  aenteoe«s,  and  yvt 
sncb  a  |rni«p  of  conmoa  scn»e.  Raoh  of  l.ts  porn- 
graphs  1<  in  i:self  a  whole,  and  yet  a  link  liotwevn 
tbe  precfdlng  nnd  following:  m>  ihst  the  entire  aeries 
fonni  oni*  argument,  and  jet  eaeh  is  a  diamond  iu  It- 
self.'  Some  may  regard  thU  praise  as  rather  ex- 
travafaau 


A  Octsmh  traaslatkm.  with  a  prefhoo  by  J.  O. 
Prill  or  Prltius,  Ldps.  1K»,  I'A 

2396.  Prits  (Lat.  Pritlua),  Joh.  Georg.  De 
Translatione  in  Vitam  aetemam  sine  Transitu 
per  Mortem.    Lipsiae,  1701, 4*. 

2397.  —  De  Immortalitate  Hominis  contra 
Asgillium.    Lipsiae,  1702,  4*. 

2398  RIttmeler,  Chrlstoph  Heinr.  De  No- 
meuclaturis  Mortis  emphatids.  Helmst. 
1710. 

2390.  Pfkir,  (^ristoph  MatthSus.    Schediasma 
...  de  Morte  Naturali.    Tiibingie,  1722,  4*. 
'*  In  prluls  Ob  loeiionen,  cradltlooem  a«  iodlclam 
eomniendandnm."—  IFaicA. 

2400.  Teller,  Romanus.  Commentatlo,  ad 
Natiirnin  Mortis  requiri  Mentis  a  Coroore 
diaorairii',  uon  solam  JtoAvonr,  Occasione  Loci 
Act.  XX.  10.    Lipsia;,  1722, 4*.  3  gr. 

2401.  Reynolds,  John.  A  View  of  Death : 
or,  Tlie  Soul's  Deimrture  from  the  World.  A 
Philosophical  Sacred  Poem,  'with  ...  Notes, 
and  some  Additional  Composures.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1725,  4*.  pp.  128  +.  /f.  — The  3d  Ed., 
Lond.  1735,  sm.  8*.    O. 

2402.  Aa^lU,  John.  The  Metamorphosis  of 
Man,  by  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Chrixt 
ft-om  the  Dead.  ...  Part  I.  Loudon,  1727, 
8».  pp.  280  +.    J7. 

2403.  liAmpe,  Friedr.  Adolf.  Betrachtnngen 
Ton  dvin  Sterben  und  Tode  der  Meiischen. 
Leipxig,  1781,  8*.  (32  sh.) 

2404.  Baiirdt,  Joh.  Friedr.  Abhandlnng  der 
reinen  Lehre  unseivr  Evangelinchen  Ktrche 
von  der  Sterblichkeit  und  deui  leiblichen 
Tode  des  menschlichen  Geschlechts.  wider 
den  Democritnm  Redivimm,  und  andere  So- 
cinianische  Schwiirmer.  Budhwin,  17S^  8*. 
2gr. 

2406.  Sclkubertt  Joh.  Ernst.  . . .  VemUnftfge 
und  schriftniisige  Gedanken  vom  Tode.  An- 
dere und  vermehrte  Aufl.  Jena  und  Leipsig, 
(174S,)  1749,  4«.  pp.  (16),  196,  (12).     U. 

2406.  CarpOT,  Jacob.  De  genuina  Notione 
Mortis.     Vinar.  1744,4*. 

2407.  Majrer,  Joh.  Eplstollsche  Betrachtun- 
gendesTodea.  2Theiie.    NUrnberg,  1744,4*. 

2408.  Newmann,  8am.  Betrachtnngen  Uber 
die  eigentUche  Uraache  mnd  Absicht,  warum 
Oott  den  Tod  uber  die  Menschen  verhlng^. 
Prenzlan,  YIV^  4*.  pp.  67. 

2409.  Mfiller,  Georg  Theodor.  ...  PrUfting 
der  Betrachtung  Uber  die  eigeutiiche  Ursache 
und  Absicht,  warum  Gott  den  Tod  (<ber  die 
Menschen  verhMnget.  Frankfurt  und  Leip- 
Eig,  1749,  K  (7  Hh.) 

See  Kraft  a  iVMM  n«ol.  «/U.  Y.  244.146.    B. 

2410.  CkMse,  Joh.  Meichior.  Die  wichtigsten 
Abschnitte  der  Lehre  vom  Tode,  in  einigen 

2>  Aufl.    Bresslauund 


hoiligen  Reden  ...    .    2>  Aufl. 
Leipxig.  (1T49,)  1753.  8».  (41  sh 
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2411.  Bahrdt,  Joh.  Friedr.  Sehrift-  und 
vernunfkmlUsige  Beweise,  dass  die  Siinde  die 
eigentliche  Ursache  des  Todes  sey,  gegen  die 
uetKsMten  Einwilrfe  vertheidiget  ...  .  Leip- 
r.ig,  1751, 8*.  (13  sh.) 

2112.  Stahner,  Carl  Gottfr.  Philosophisch- 
thet>logisc*he  Ik'trachtuugen  Uber  die  Furcht 
fi^r  dem  Tode,  nebst  denen  . . .  Mitteln  dage- 
gen  ...     .    Leipsig,  175S,  8*.  (11  sh.) 

2413.  Cmalus,  Christian  August.    De  Reli- 

2|uiis  Uviitilismi   in  Opinlonibus    de    Morte, 
'ommentatlo.    Pars  1.,  II.    2   pt.    Lipsiae, 
1750,  4*.  (4  and  34  sh.) 

2414. Abhandlung  von  den  Ueberbleibseln 

des   Ileidenthnms  in  den    Meynungen  vom 
Tbde.    Leipsig,  1765,  8*.  8  gr. 
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S416.  TrlnliftSy  Joh.  Anton.  Todesbetmch- 
tnngfn  ...    .    Leipzig,  17M«  4*.  (4  mU.) 

TrratJ  ef  phjslokl,  spiritual,  eternal,  iiad  dTil 
deatb. 

2416.  Porteua»  Bellby,  Bp.  DfAth :  a  Poeti- 
cal EMHy .  ...  Tbe  3d  K<L  Cambridge,  (1769,) 
1760,  4*.  pp.  20.    H. 

A  ScatoDlau  prlie  poem. 

M17.  C rents,  Friedr.  Carl  Casimir,  Barcm 
▼on*  llU<  GrXlxT.  Kin  philtMupbiachM 
Griiicbt  in  secha  Oedingen.    FrankAirt,  17fO, 

a». 

M18.  Dodd,  William.  Reflections  on  Death. 
LonUuii,  17IHI,  Mm.  8*. 

"  or  thU  work  ten  or  more  cdiilona  have  been  p«b- 
UahcNl."— XowiMlea. 

S419.  MaoKO'vrAii,  John.  Death,  a  Vision: 
or,  tbe  i^ilfniii  Departure  of  Saints  and  din- 
ners, reprctiented  under  the  Similitude  of  a 
Dream.    London,  1766,  8*.  pp.  7tt. 

S4^.  Kenton,  Janii^fl.  An  Essay  on  Death; 
a  Poem,  in  Five  Books.  London,  1781,  4*. 
St.  fd. 

3421.  'Winkler,  or  'Wlncklcr,  Gottfried. 
Betrachtungen  Uber  den  Tod.  Dresden,  17M, 
4*.  pp.  24. 

9ft22.  Harmrood,  Edwanl.  Discourses  on  St. 
PauI'K  DeHcriptiun  <if  Death,  and   its  Conse- 

Ineuces.  . . .    London,  1790,  8*.  pp.  viii.,  294. 
'-. 

2423.  Tliteaa,  Joh.  Otto.  Ueber  den  Tod  und 
das  Leben.  Leipxig  und  Gera,  1799,  8*.  (20 
sh.) 

8^  Fuhrmann,  Hundh.  d.  CAeof.  LU.,  II.  1.  482, 
48S. 

2424.  Fellowca,  Robert.  A  Brief  Treatise 
on  Death,  phihisitphically,  morally,  and  prac- 
tically considered.  . . .  London,  18M,  10>.  pp. 
134  h.    //. 

9425.  Broek,  C.  A.  van  den.  De  regte 
betrachting  des  doods  aangewezen.  [Foi- 
lowe<l  by  an  essay  of  A.  KerkholT,  on  the 
same  subject.]  (  Ve.rhanddinffe.n  ran  kdt  Gt- 
noolKk.  04  Verded.  van  dm  CkritL  Godadienst, 
etc.  's  Hage,  1MNI,8*.) 

9426.  Rabbe,  Joh.  Ilelnr.  Betrachtungen 
tiber  Tod  und  Leben.  Trost  fitr  dieJenigen, 
welcho  den  Tod  fUrchten  oder  Uber  ihre  Tod- 
ten  tranern.    Braunschweig,  IMll,  8*.  12^. 

9427.  Baton,  David.  The  Wisdom  and  Good- 
ness of  (lod  in  the  Appointment  of  Death. 
An  Kmay  on  the  Moral  Benefits  of  Death  to 
Uankind.  . . .    London,  1S92, 1^.  pp.  47.     U. 

9428.  Coratlns,  Jacobus.  Euthanasia,  of 
christeiyke  voorberelding  Toor  den  dood.  2* 
druk.  2  delen.  Gronlngen,  (. . .)  1824,  8*.  Jl. 
6.80. 

2429.  Baet,  Thomas.  Death-Bed  Scenes,  or 
the  (.lirihtian  Companion  on  entering  the 
Dark  Valley.    London,  1825,  12*.  7t. 

2430.  Mason,  John,  A.M.,  170&-1768.  The 
Fears  of  Dying  auuihilatod  by  the  Hope  of 
Heaven.  A  Dialogue  on  Death.  With  a 
Vision  of  Future  Bliss.  . . .  [Now  first  pub* 
lished.]  With  Memoirs  of  the  Author,  and 
Illustrations  of  the  Ilappinefls  of  Heaven. 
By  John  Evans,  LL.D.  London,  1826,  12>. 
pp.  X.,  160.     G. 

9431.  [De-vrejr,  Orrillel.  Erroneoas  Views 
of  Death.  {Chri$tian  JSxam.  for  Nor.  18S0; 
IX.  101-182.)    //. 

AUo  imblUhed  aa  Ko.  70  vf  the  Tnwtiof  tlM  Aaert- 
•an  rnltarlaB  AMociailoii. 

9432.  [Kranse»  Hvinrich  (Christoph)l.  Eu- 
thanutoii,  oiler  der  Tod  von  seiner  Lictitseite 
betrarhtet,  in  Bri«>fen.  Ein  Trnstbnch  ...  . 
NeuHtMdt  a.  d.  Orla,  I8tl,8».  pp.  xvi.,  338.     F. 

Pabl.  anil^  tbe  annRran  of  Eirlrh  HmmrtwiM.  See 
Freudr  reMSeteer.  I.  416-417;  PshrauaD,  Smdh. 
4.  n.  tk«oL  Lit^  L  ttt,  I 
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2433.  Boboland,  J.  M.  Bemerknngen  nnd 
Gedankeii  uber  Lieben  und  Tod  dcs  Menschcn. 
Magdeb.  1889,  8*.  pp.  101 

2434.  Dood  (De}eenglds  der  callgbeid.  Dicht- 
Itul^e  voor  den  tegenwoordigen  t^d.  Arnhem, 
J.  G.  Meyer,  IHtt,  8*.  Jl.  0.30. 

9i34>.  Jnlla  de  Fontenelle,  Jean  SCbas- 
tien  Engine.  Recherches  m4dlco-UgaleR  «nr 
rincertitudedessignesdalamort ...  .  Paris, 
18tt,8*. 

2435.  Fear  (The)  of  Death  considered,  with 
the  Opinions  of  Eminent  Christian  Writers 
on  the  Subject.    London,  IStt,  8*. 

2436w  Stebblnff,  Henry.  A  Dlsrourw  on 
Death,  with  Applications  of  Chiiatian  Doc- 
trine.    London,  1885,  sm.  8*.  4«. 

2437.  Coxe,  Richard  Charles.  Death  disarmed 
of  liirt  Terrors.  A  Ctmne  of  Lectures  preached 
in  Lent,  1H36.    Limdon,  18S6,  t2>.  ^f .  ad. 

9438.  Krabbe,  Otto.  Die  Lefare  von  der 
SUnde  und  vom  Tode  in  ihrer  Deaiehung  za 
einander  und  xu  der  Anferstehnng  Christi. 
—  Exegetisch<4logmati«ch  entwickelt  ...  . 
Hamburg,  1836,  8*.  pp.  xv.,  380. 

2439.  Sjruonds,  John  Addlngton.  Death. 
(In  R.  B.  To4ld'if  r^op.  </  Anat.and  Physiol., 
I.  701-808.  London,  l.sS6,  f.)    it. 

"An  admirable  ariiele."—  ^or.  Rn. 

2440.  Theremin,  Franx.  Vom  Tode;  drel 
Predigteu  ...    .    Berlin,  1897,  8>.  12 ^. 

2441.  Man,  Heinr.  August.    Vom  Toile,  dem 
Soliie  der  SUnilen,  und  der  Aufliebung  deM«>l. 
ben  durch  die  Auferstehung  Christi.    Eine 
exegetisclndiigmatische    Abhandlang  ... 
Kiel,  1841,  8*.  pp.  2U. 

From  tbe  Thtologuckt  MUmrMtm,  Mm  Pelt,  ace. 
Jahn.  I..  1890,  Heft  «.  and  Jalin.  III..  18i0.  Heft 
4.  tP.)  Voiieed  hj  A.  FlMeher,  la  leller'a  hkrai. 
Jmkrh.,  ISO.  II.  aM-fO?.    P. 

2U±  Kleneke,  Ilerm.  Das  Buch  tovb  Tbde. 
Entwurf  einer  Lehre  vum  Sterbea  in  der 
Natur  and  mm  Todn  des  Menschen  in's  Be< 
sondere.  . . .    Halle,  1840,  8*.  p|i.  170  -f . 

"Malataioa  thai  deatk  I*  ererywhert  the  eaa. 
■leBcemeBt  of  a  new  derriopacet  ef  betag."-. 
Mrttath. 

2443.  Saal,  C.  Th.  B.  Die  letxte  Stunde  oder : 
der  Tod  von  alien  Seiten  betrachtet.  Beru- 
hlgungen  fur  Alle^elche  sich  der  AufltiBung 
uahe  fUhlen  and  ittr  Die,  welche  an  den  Gri&> 
bem  ihrer  Ltelten  weinen.  . . .  Weimar,  1840, 
sm.  8*.  pp.  vi.,  175.     F. 

Bee  rrvnde,  ITafwsiMr,  L  425-4X7. 

2444.  Lanwer^ne,  Hubert.    De  Tagonle  et 

de  la  niort  dans  toutes  le*  rlaaws  de  la  Micirte, 

sous  le  rapport  bnmanltaire,  phyiiii>l«iglqae  et 

religieiix.    2  toI.  Parts,  IM2, 8*.    B. 

There  art  two  dWrreat  Ctisiea  traaalaileas.  Soa 
Frtudc.  WtftPtttte.  I.  427.  4n. 

2446.  8telnbeU,Geo.  Diesselts  and  Jeoseits. 
Eine  Abhandlung  Uber  die  Bedentung  des 
Todas.  FUr  GUiubigH  verfaast.  »Aun.  Heil- 
lironn,  J1846,)  1847, 10*.  pp.  64. 

2440.  Remjr, .    De  la  Tie  et  de  la  aKirt. 

ConsidArations  philosu|>hiaiies  snr  la  vie  de  la 
terre  et  des  Ctres  qui  en  il^iiendent ;  en  par- 
tienlier  de  la  vie  et  de  la  mort  de  FluNnme  et 
de  son  avenir  ...  .  Paris,  IMO,  8>.  7  /r. 
60  c. 

2447.  Fontenelle  <m  the  Sigiis  of  Death. 
(Quaiierfp  Her.  for   Sept    1M9|    LXJCXV. 

34G..')0U.)    H. 

2448.  [Alger,  Wntiam  Roonsernie].  The 
Cliristlnn  Doctrine  of  Death  and  Life.  (Chri»' 
tian  Exam,  for  May,  1811 1  L.  42»-449.)     H. 

244^.  Bnrgeti,  George,  Bp.  Tlic  Last  Ene- 
my; Cumiucring  and  Omqnered.  ...  Phila- 
delphia. INSl,  l3».  pp.  830.    O. 

2440.  Holjroake,  O.  Jacob.    Tbe  Ligle  c^ 
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Death:  or,  Why  should  the  Atheist  fear  to 
Die?  ...  (30th  Thousand.)  Loodou,  1853, 
16*.  pp.  16.  — Also  New-York,  1856,  12»,  and 
Phiiad.  1868, 16*. 

Beprinlcd  from  The  Bemtttur,  N*.  19S. 

2460.  'Warner,  Ilerni.    Der  Tod,  beleacbtet 
Tom  Staudpunkto  der  Naturwiaeenschaften. 
..    >  AulT    Bielefeld,  (1M6,)  1867,  \Q>.  pp. 
108. 

A  JhUek  timaristtoa,  by  J.  L.  Terven,  Utreebt. 

2460*.  Seliopeiiliaiiery  Arthur.  Delamort 
et  de  sun  rapport  avec  Tindeitnictibilitd  de 
ritre  en  soi.  [Translated  from  the  German.] 
(Xevtu  Gtrmaniqut,  1861,  XIV.  61^-634,  and 
XV.  341-^66.)    BA. 

2.  IHinoe  of  Boath. 

3461.  Pelfuotf  l^tlenne  Gabriel.  Recherches 
historiques  et  littfiraires  sur  les  Danses  des 
Morts  et  sur  rorigine  des  cartes  i  Joner; 
ouvrage  om6  de  cinq  lithonraphies  et  de 
vignettes.  D^on,  et  Paris,  tvin,  8*.  pp.  Ix., 
867. 

2452.  DoncCf  Francis.  The  Dance  of  Death 
exhibited  in  elegant  Engravings  on  Woud 
with  a  Dissertation  on  the  seventl  Represen- 
tations of  that  Suliject  but  more  particularly 
on  those  ascribed  to  M acaber  and  Hans  Hol- 
bein ...  .  London,  1838,  8*.  pp.  xii.,  262  +. 
H. 

2463.  Maasnaanny  Hans  (or  Joh.)  Ford.  Lite- 
ratnr  der  Todtentiinxe.  . . .  ( Aus  dem  "  Sera- 
peum"  bo8onders#bgedruckt.)  Leipsig,  1840, 
8*.  pp.  136.    H. 

2454.  Fortoul,  Hippolyte.  La  Danse  des 
Morts,  de!n<iu6e  par  Huns  Holbein,  grav^e  sur 
pierre  par  Joseph  Schlotthauer,  expliqu^e 
par  Hippolyte  FortouL  Paris,  [1843»]  16». 
{S  th.  and  bA  ptnUi.) 

For  the  eontenu  of  rortool'a  Rmsj,  sm  R.  Wet- 
■«l's  iU»ulUt§0rOatmiot,  Abtb.  XIU.  no.  11361. 

3456.  Kiat,  Nikulaas  Ohristiaan.  De  kerke- 
iJilke  architectuur  en  de  doodendausen ;  als 
proeve  van  het  humoristisch  karakter  der 
christelijke  kunst  in  het  tijdvak,  hetwelk  de 
Hervorming  heoft  vourbereid.  Met  6  llth. 
platen.    Leiden,  1844,  8o.  Jl.  3.00. 

<U65*.  Naamann,  F.  Der  Tod  in  alien  selnen 
Beciehungen,  ein  Warnpr,  TrOster  und  Lnstig- 
macher.  Als  Beitrag  zur  Literaturgeschichte 
der  TodtentXnse.  Mit  3  Tafeln  Abbildungen. 
DreMleu,  1844,  !>.  I  th, 

2466.  Massmanii,  Hans  (or  Joh.)  Ferd.  Die 
Baseier  TodtentKnze  in  getreuen  Abbildun- 
gen. Nebst  geschichtlicher  Untersuchung,  so 
wie  Vergleicuung  mit  den  Ubrigon  deutscheu 
TodtentJUuen,  ihrer   Bilderfolge   and  ihren 


Kmeinsamen  Reimtexten.  Sammt  einem  An- 
nge :  Todtentanz  in  Holzschnitten  des  fdnf' 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts.  . . .  Mit  81  Abbildun* 
gen  auf  '^2  Kupfertafeln  und  mit  27  lithogra^ 
phierten  BlMttern.  Stuttgart,  1817,  16»,  pp. 
127,  IT.  xiii.  +,  and  Abbildungen,  4*.  (J. 
gcheible's  SchatxgrHber,  V«  TheiL)    I£. 

2456*.  Sclinlts  JacobI,  J.  C.  De  neder- 
landsche  doodendans.    Utrecht,  1849,  sm.  8*. 

2467.  Lanylols,  Kustache  Hyacinthe.  Essal 
historiquo,  philosophique  et  pittoresque  sur 
les  Danses  des  Morts  . . .  accompagn4  de  cin- 
quante-quatre  planches  et  de  nombreusea 
vignettes  ...  suivi  d'une  Lettre  de  M.  G. 
Leber  et  d'une  Note  de  M.  Depping  sur  le 
m£me  si^et.  —  Ouvrage  complete  et  publi4 
par  M.  Andr4  Pot  tier  ...  et  M.  AlAred  Ban- 
dry.    2  torn.    Rouen,  1853, 8*.     F, 

The  most  oomprebsouTe  work  od  tbs  subjsot. 

2468.  Kastnery  (Jean)  Georges.  Les  Danses 
des  Morta.  Dissertations  et  recherches  his- 
toriques, philosophiques,  Iitt4raires  et  musi- 
cales  sur  les  divers  monuments  de  ce  genre 
qui  existent  on  qui  ont  exists  taot  en  France 
qu'i  Tetranger,  accompagn^es  de  la  Danse 
Macabre,  grande  ronde  vocale  et  rausicale  et 
instrumentale  . . .  et  d'une  suite  de  planches 
reprisentant  des  sujets  tir6s  d'anciennes  dan- 
ses des  morts  des  XIV«,  XV«,  XVI*  et  XVII* 
sidles  ...    .    Paris,  18ft3, 4^ 

2459.  [Majrers,  William  8L  F.].  Holbein  and 
the  Dance  uf  Death.  (Ailantie  Monthly  /or 
March,  1859;  III.  265-282.)    H. 

See,  further,  the  bibllo(rftphloal  DioUoaarle*  of 
Xbert,  Bruost,  sod  GriMa,  under  "  Disaae  Msesbre," 
"Holbei...  Mniao,"  sad  -TedtSDUos,"  Niiard's 
Hut.  ULM  Uwru  p^f0tdair«».  II.  SSlMM.  sod  Orss»«'« 
Ltkrbuch  €inv  oUotm.  LUtrAraMekUktM,  11.  U.  14S- 
1411.  

2460.  Dan^a  (La)  general  de  los  Mnertos. 
[About  A.i>.  1850.1  (Appended  to  Tickuor's 
Hist,  of  SpanUh  Lit,  New  York,  1849,  8*, 
UI.  459-474;  comp.  I.  89-91.)    H. 

2461.  Bontpf  Thomas  Larsen.  Det  mennes- 
kelige  Livs  Flugt,  eller  INide-Dands  . ..  afbil- 
det  ved  Iflererige  Stykker,  og  8amtaler  imel- 
lem  Diklen  og  Personerne.  ...  3*  Oplag. 
KJObenhavn,  1814,  4*.  pp.  80.    H. 

2461b.  Holbcliby  Hans,  the  younger.  Der 
Todtentanz  oder  der  Triumph  des  Todes  nach 
don  Original-Holzschnitten  des  Hans  Holbein 
von  C.  HfelmuthJ.  Magdeburg,  [18M,J  fbl. 
46  Ulh.  plate*.     H. 

Tbs  text  U  nrOB  Uw  Augsburg  edition  of  1544. 

2461b.  HoIb«lB*s  Dance  of  Death,  with  an 
Historical  and  Literary  Introduction.  Lon- 
don, John  RuutU  JImUh,  1849,  sm.  8*  or  16*. 
pp.iv.,  146w    ^. 


C— THE  INTERMEDIATE  STATE. 


L  GomprelienfiTe  Worki* 

IfoU.  —  On  the  happineta  of  the  latermediats  State, 
see  below,  F.  S. 

3462.  Blondel,  David.  Des  Sibylles  c«lebr«es 
tant  par  I'antiquitd  payenne  que  par  les 
saincts  P^res,  discoars  traitant  ...  [of  the 
Sibylline  books,  and]  des  suppositions  que  ces 
livres  contiennent,  principalement  touchant 
r4tat  des  honimes  bons  et  manvais  apris  la 
mort.    Charenton,  1(149,  4*. 

iMsed  In  1661  with  the  tlUe :  —  "  Tniti  de  Is  er^ 
nooe  des  P«re»  touchmot  I'^tat  d«i  &mea  aprde  eette 
Tie  el  de  rorigine  de  In  pridre  poor  lee  morti  et  dn 
purgsioire,"  ete.  —  "A  mre,  but  vnluable  vork."  — 
Mr0Uck.  —  An  XngUth  trsnslallon  bj  J.  Dnvlet, 
Lond.  16S1,  fol. 

246>.  AasemanI,   Qius.    Sim.     Bibliotbeca 


Stem,  in  4 pt.  RomsB,1719- 


Orientalis  ... 

38,  fol.    H. 

See  the  ••  DiMerUtto  de  Srrla  Nestorlnnls,  ^  XTT. 
De  Sutu  Antantruni  Corporibus  exutJinan,"  in  Ton. 
III.  P.  II.  pp.  cecxIli.-xUx.,  where  will  be  found 
■owe  vtrj  oiineus  ninttcr.  Conp.  Tom.  III.  P.  I.  pp. 
Sl'J,  Sn,  S2S.  392,  960.  See  also  the  exiraeu  fWtm 
Oionyeiua  Bar-Salibi,  ibid.  IL  165-167.  and  from 
Qregoriue  Abulpbaragiua  or  Bar-Ucbraus,  II.  8M, 


2463.  Banmgarteiif  Siegm.  Jac.  Historia 
Doctriuao  de  Statu  Animamm  separatamm. 
[Hetp.  B.  G.  Dreckmann.J    Hal.  17M»  4*.  ppw 

78. 

2464.  rBlacklmniey  Francis].  An  Hlatori- 
cal  View  of  the  Controversy  concoming  an. 
Intermediate  State  and  the  Separate  Exist- 
ence, of  the  Soul,  between  Death  and  the 
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CLASS  UL— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


Qcneral  Resurrection,  deduced  from  the  Be- 
rinniiig  of  the  Protestant  Kefornmtion  to  the 
PreHeut  Times.  ...  The  2d  Ed.,  corrected 
and  greatly  enlarged.  ...  London,  1772,  8*. 
pp.  Ixxii.,  360.     F. 

AIM  ia  hit  Work$,  Vol.  III.    (^.)  — First  cd..  en- 

tlUed  "A  Hhort  Hlatorlcftl  Vtew,"  ttc  Load.  1766. 

8".  |>p.  Kili.,  \'&.    H. 

2465.  Prlestlcv,  Joseph.  An  History  of  the 
Corruptions  uf  Christianity  ...  .  The  3d 
Kd.  2  vol.  (1st  ed..  Birmingham,  1783,  8*,) 
Boston,  1797,  1>.     H. 

Vol.  I.,  pp.  •a\-Ub.  «onUlni  a  "  HUtorjr  of  Opt- 
•Ion*  eutieerulag  the  State  of  tbe  Dead." 

2166.  Krnestl,  Joh.  August.  De  reterum 
Patruia  Opinione  de  Statu  Medio  Aniniorum 
a  Coi'pore  H<^unctoruni.  (Excursus  to  his 
Liictionti  Acad,  in  Epitt.  ad  Hebraeot^  Lips. 
1795,  8*.  pp.  338-346.) 

2467.  Bennet,  George.    Olam  Haneshamoth, 

or  a  View  of  the  Intermediate  State,  as  It 

appears  in  the  Records  of  the  Old  ami  New 

Testament;  the  Apocryphal  Books;  in  Heii- 

then   Authors;    and    the   Greek   and  Latin 

Fathers.  ...    Carlisle.  1800, 8*. pp. iv.. 410.   G. 

"A  vork  of  varioai  erudtUon  and  deep  reeearoh." 
^Bp.  Uonltf. 

2468.  Dodsson,  Charles.  In  Note  C.  to  Vol. 
1.  of  his  tramiiation  of  Tertullian,  in  the 
Library  of  Uie  Fathern,  Oxford,  184!l,  8«,  pp. 
11G-12U,  .Mr.  D.  has  collected  a  great  number 
of  passages  f^oni  the  Fathers,  illustrating 
their  notions  of  the  i titer meiliate  state,  and 
their  use  of  the  term  '^  Paradise." 

See,  further,  No.  2625,  Betradttniag) 
2527,  Campbell  I  2542,  Lttacliert  257m, 
Huntinn'ord  I  2579",  Beckers  |  2591, 
liatkemfillcr. 


2460.  HIppolytua,  PortuetuxM,  11.  aj>.  220. 
*£k  too  irpbf  'EAAifvav  X6fycv  . . .  wept  r^t  tov 
vaKToc  airtac.    Ex  Libro   adversus  Grsecos, 

8ui  iuHcribitur  Adverstis  Platonem,  do  Causa 
niversi. 

This  rrafiuent.  whieh  haa  been  fhtfely  aaoribed  to 
Jotephas,  give*  a  curioat  deicriptioa  of  **  Hadea.  io 
which  the  MiiU  of  the  rig htMut  and  uiirighteous  are 
detained. '  The  best  edltioim  of  the  Greek  text  %re 
by  BuDiien.  Chrittfauitg  and  Mankind,  Vol.  V.  laHoM 
"Analcetn  ADif>Nic«ua,"  Vol.  J.)  Loud.  IBM.  9*.  pp. 
9Vi-4tn  {H.),  and  Lagarde  In  hln  ed.  of  HIppoluus. 
Lip«.  1838.  rfi.  pp.  68-73.  WhUtoo'a  Knglinh  verilon 
ia  appended  to  tlie  eommoo  edittonii  ofhia  traaalatlou 
of  JowphUii.    Bee,  further,  No.  MOS. 

2460>.  Joannes  Saba,  a.d.  S.'^O. 

See  an  extract  from  liia  Vi»rowrta  (Syriac),  la 
Ancniaoi,  BiU,  Orient.  I.  488.    H. 

2460^.  Tractatue  antiquns  de  Remunera- 
tione  Meritorum  non  dilata.  (In  A'.  Mai's 
Script.  Vfi.  Nova  CM.,  VU.  264-270,  Rom. 
1833, 4«>.)    //. 

2470.  Tostado  (Lot.  Tostatns),  Alonso, 
Bp.  of  Arila,  1400-14M.  Do  Auiniabus  so- 
paratis,  earumque  variis  Keceptaculb.  (With 
treatises  by  Barthol.  Sibylla  and  Joh.  Trithe- 
miuH,  in  the  Otium  Uiemogicum  tripartitum, 
Dnaci,  1621,  8».) 

Alao  in  hU  Optra,  Ton.  XXV.,  VenetlU,  ITtt.  M., 
p.  3:1.  et  Bcqq.  iScc  FlOne.  GeacA.  d««  Gtambent  an 
UfuterlMckkeit,  III.  ii.  171-174,  who  caUa  it  "a  very 
learned  trratiae." 

2471.  Jacobus  de  Clnsa^  or  de  Brfbr» 
dia,  or  de  Paradiso,  or  de  Gmy* 
trode,  or  Jnnierbncky  Oirthuiien*i$. 
[TractatuB  de  Animabns  cxutis  a  Corporilms, 
sive  de  Apparitionibus  Aniniarnm.  Bnrgdorf, 
1475,]  fi>l.  (26  leaTos,  .M3  lines  to  a  page.)    A. 

Bee  Bain.  n.  9349:  AiMa«r,  I.  S6S.  o.  1.  Hala  de- 
aeribei  eight  other  edltloua  of  thia  work  pabUiihad 
la  the  flfternth  century. 

2472.  Blancard.    or    Blanckart    (Lat. 

Oandldns),  Alex.    De  iiCtrilMitiifeio  Justi»* 
mm  statim  a  Morte.    Colonise,  [1651,J  8* 
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2471>.  Virety  Pierre.  Dbpatations  chrestieiH 
nes  touchant  Testat  de«  trdpasste  ...  .  0«- 
nftvc,  1352,  8«. 

Treau  of  *'  la  coamographle  InflmMle.'*  "  le  parfa- 
tolre."  "le  llmbe."  "le  mtln  d'Abrahaa,"  aad  '*U 
daseeate  aux  eafen." 

2473.  Bpeeker  {Lot.  Speoeems)*  Mel- 
chior.  Yon  dem  leiblichen  Tode  und  dem 
Stande  dcr  Seeie  uacli  denimjillien  bis  anf  den 
Jungsten  Tag.    Strasb.  IMO,  4*. IT.  293. 

2474.  Flavin,  Melchior  de.  De  I'esUt  des 
ames  aprvs  le  tr^pas,  et  comment  elles  viTeut 
estant  separies  du  corps;  et  des  purgatoires 
qu'elles  souffrent  en  ce  monde  «t  en  I'autre 

. .    .    Tholose,  150S,  4*. 

Alao  Parta,  1579.  8>.  S.  IM;  UN.  &»;  aad  Beoen. 
1C14,  If. 

2474*.  Faber,  Basil.  Tractitlein  von  den 
Seelen  der  Yerstorbenen  und  aliem  ihron 
Zustande  ...  .  Leipi.  1570,  8*.— Also  »6ui. 
1584,8*. 

2475.  IVelser,  Oeorg.  Bericbt  von  der  Un- 
sterblichkeit  und  Kustand  der  Seele  narh 
ihrem  Abschied  und  letzten  IIMndoln  der 
Welt;  aus  den  Schriften  Lutheri,  MatthesiL, 
Miri  und  Gigantis.  (Bud.  IWl,)  Leipaig, 
(1600?)  1602,  8*.  (32  sh.) 

2476.  Gretsery  Jac.  De  snbterraneis  Anima- 
rum  Hdceptaculis  contra  Sectarios  Dispatatio 
theoiogica.    IngnUtadii,  1507,  4*. 

AUo  In  bl«  Opera,  V.  i.  1^7-196. 

2477.  Dn  Jon  (Lat.  Jnnlus)*  Francois,  of 
Bmurgety  1545-1602.  Theses  theolugice  de 
Statu  Aninue  separate  a^Corpore  post  Mor- 
tem.—  De  Statu  Animas  post  <>rnis  Kesurrec- 
tlonem.  (Opera,  Oenev.  1618,  fol.,  1.  213^-39.) 
H. 

Publlibed  aoparately  at  Leydra  la  1608  aad  1600. 

2478.  Blefken,  Dithmar.  Refrigerium  ex 
Fontibus  Israelis  desuiuptum  adversus  Pur- 
gatoriom  Melchioris  Klavini,  In  quo  de  Statu 
Animae  ejusque  Operationibus  dum  adhuc  in 
Corpore  est  et  post  Discessom  a  Corpore  doce- 
tnr.  Item  de  Sepnltura,  de  Vita  aetema  et 
Inferno  ...  .  Aliqtiot  Ilistorlolia  omatum. 
Arnhemiae,  1610,  8*.  2l)  gr, 

2470.  Zellfelder,  Wilh.  Beridit  von  dem 
Zustande  der  Seele  nach  dem  AlMChied  vuii 
dem  Lei  be  vor  dem  JUngsten  Tage.  Leipiig, 
161S,  4*. 

2480.  Hnnnlus,  Nic  Disputatio  de  llurn*- 
uw  Aui  nice  Statu  post  Mortem  ...  .  [Xttp. 
Adr.  Stodert.J    Witteb.  1021, 4*. 

2481.  VosslusyGerardttsJohannls.  De  SUtn 
Auima:  i  Corpore  soparatie.  (In  his  Thtaa 
Theol.,  IttM,  4>;  Opera,  VI.  371-379.)    H. 

2482.  Gerbard,  Joh.  De  Statu  Animamm 
post  Mortem.    Jen:e,  lOSS* 

Also  in  iha  FaecietUne,  eie.  Vol.  I. ;  see  Ko.  ZlOS. 

2488.  Glilolly  Glov.  Tom.  Propugnatio  natn- 
ralls  Inclinatiouis,  quam  post  homiuis  Mortem 
Anlma  rationiUis  separata  habet  ad  Corpus 
suuiM  et  ad  relteranclam  ctim  illo  Unionem. 
Patavii,  1685.  4-. 

2484.  Stengel,  CarL  De  Statu  Animamm 
post  Mortem.    Aug.  Vind.  1645,  12*.  (7  ah.; 

2485.  Amirrant«  or  Amirant  (Lat 
Ani)rraldn«)»  Noyse.  Disconrs  de  Teatat 
des  fiddles  aprfts  la  mort.  Sanmnr,  16M,  4*. 
—  Also  1657,  8*. 


A  ihtfe*  iranslalloa,  Vtrocte,  MBiL  a 
1777.  8>:  German.  Leipsif,  I«M,  ir;  JhiflMI.  wttb 
the  title  "  The  feTideaes  ef  Thlaga  bm  Beca,"  L«a> 
doB,  a.D. 

3486.  Franelunber|p»  Abraham  von  (Lat. 
Fraiiciscns  Montanna)*  Bchrlflt-  end 
glauboiismKssige  Betrachtnng  vim  d«m  Ort 
(lor  i^oelen,  wie  [a-eiinf]  sie  von  dem  Leiba 
abge-schieden.    KOoigstaia,  1616^  IS*. 
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9497.  "Weber,  Cbristian.  DianerUtio  de  Ant- 
ma  Mtparau.    Viteb.  IttM,  4«. 

8488.  8ten|(el«  Georg.  ludicium  mtrttculare, 
UominibuB  Mtatiiu  pout  obiUun  Mortem  im- 
peDdeoii.    IngoUUdil,  16a2,  6*. 

JM89.  CallztttSy  Oeorg.    De  SUtn  Anim*nim 

•epariitarum    praetiertim    beatorum,   et   de 

Cultu,  qui  eiii  cunvenit.    IIelmitmdii»  ISMy^*. 

SeprluMil  in  16(18,  witb  %  prefkM  and  •ppeadix  by 

hU  scMi,  F.  U.  Calixiu*. 

2490.  [IVhlte  {Lot.  Anglos  ex  AlbiU), 

ThomMJ.  YillicatioQU  mu»  de  Medio  Anima- 
rum  SUta  Ratio  EplMopo  Calcedonenai  red- 
dita  a  Thoraa  Anglo  ex  Albiia  ...  .  Pari- 
•iia,  165S,  8o. 

Also  appended  to  hie  SmtM*  Buceimm;  Col.  Agrip. 
MM,  8".  Auong  the  iilim.«e<  of  thU  Mr.  White,  we 
And  the  Bsuaen  BiantM,  Cmndidiu,  FiftM,  Jfodklee. 
•ad  WaUam  Miekmortk. 

2401.  [ ].    The  Middle  State  of  Sonle,  from 

the  Hour  of  Death  to  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

M.P.  1059,  8-. 

A  tTADslatioo  of  the  above.  Bee  Blaokbame'a 
JRMoricol  ri«»,  id  ed.,  pp.  8o-U4. 

2492.  [ ].    Exceptiones  duomm  Theologorum 

Parisiensium  [Henry  Uolden  and  another] 
adversus  Doctrinam  Alblanam  de  Medio  Ani- 
marum  Statu,  et  aliiii;  cnni  Regponaii  ad  eaa- 
dem  ...    .    Londini,  1662,  8*. 

2493.  Horton,  John,  Minister  at  Jpnoich  in 
New  England.  The  Orthodox  Evangelist. 
Or  a  Treatise  wherein  many  Great  Evangeli- 
cal Trutlis  ...  are  briefly  diecosiied  ...  . 
As  also  [pp.  327-365]  the  State  of  the  Blessed, 
Where ;  of  the  Condition  of  their  Souls  from 
the  Instant  of  their  Dissolution;  and  of  their 
Persons  after  their  Resurrection.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1954,  4*.  pp.  355  -f*    B. 

24Mi.  T«»etliis,  Paulus.  De  Anima  separata. 
Tn^Jecti  ad  Khenum,  1656,  4*. 

2495.  Zelsold,  Joh.  ...  De  Anima  aeparata. 
Jen»,  1657,  4«. 

2496.  Hlemann,  Sebastian.  Disputatio  de 
ReceptarnUs  et  Statu  Animarum  separata- 
mm.    Jenie,  1658, 4*. 

AIM  in  the  FoMciadw,  ete.  Vol.  II. ;  aee  No.  SlOf. 

2497.  !¥.,  S.  A  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Bull  of  Pope  Bcned.  XII.  concerning 
the  State  of  Departed  Souls.  Paris,  1659, 
12».    BM. 

2498.  Fr aneiicns  de  Saneta  Clara,  or 

Cbventrienng,  originally  ChriMtttphtr  Da- 
▼enport,  1598-1680.  The  Result  of  a  Dia- 
l<M^e  concerning  the  Middle-State  of  Souls; 
wherein  is  asserted  the  Ancient  Doctrine  of 
their  Relief,  obtainable  by  Prayers,  Alms, 
Ac  before  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Paris, 
[1660  ?1K». 

2499.  mri&lte  {Lat.  An^lns  ex  Albils), 

^omsuf.  Notes  on  F.  D.'s  Reiiult  of  a  Dia- 
logue cuncerning  the  Middle  State  of  Souls. 
Paris,  1660, 1-J».  BM. 
2600.  Melsner,  Job.  Disputationes  diue  de 
Statu  Aniniuiuni  separatarum.  [Resp.  1. 
Reinhold  DerHchau ;  2.  Pet.  Oarbrecht]  Wit- 
tebergae,  1661-62,  4*.  (14  sb.) 

Alao  in  the  FoKieulut,  eto.  Vol.  II. ;  eee  Ko.  tlOS. 
Ldeeher,  in  bia  AH*erU»tnt  Sammluiif,  eto.  pp.  1- 
2ti  (lee  No.  -/M'i),  fives  these  diBaertntloaa  in  0*r- 
wum,  with  tUe  tltics :  —  " Abhandlung  von  dem  Mittcl* 
Stand  der  abfteacbledeaen  Seelen,"  and  "Abhand- 
lung voo  dirr  Srelifkeit  der  mit  ihraa  Lelbem  noeh 
nirbt  veirinigtrn  Seelen."  Therare  alao  reprinted 
by  llab4?rt  Becker* ;  see  No.  tSlV.  I  have  net  the 
Bieana  of  giving  the  Latin  tiUee  oorreetly. 

2501.  Urslnns,  Job.  Heinr.  Vom  ZusUnd 
der  gliiubigen  i^eelcn,  welche  durch  den  Tod 
abgi^scbieden.  Frankfiirt  am  Main,  16M,  8*. 
pp.184  +. 

Loscher  extola  the  learning  and  abiliry  of  this 
work.  The  author  endeavor*  to  abew  that  the  anelent 
X«ati»  ehii*«h  agreed  with  tlie  Lutheran  in  regard  to 
the  atat*  «f  departed  aeola. 


2502.  Vihonliis,  Olof.  De  Anima  separata. 
[Hetp.  Isaac  WaUmo.j  Vpsal.  1665,  4>.  (ish.) 

2503.  Loellh,  Isaac.  The  Soul's  Ascension  in 
State  of  iSeparatitm ;  a  Sermon  on  Phil.  L  23. 
London,  1670,  8«. 

2504.  Placet,  Francois.  L*estat  des  Ames 
s^par^es  ...    .    Paris,  1670, 12*. 

2505.  [AjrtopoBtta  {Germ.  Beeker),  Joh. 
ChristophJ.  Anonymi  ciyusdam  seria  Dia- 
quisitio  de  Statu,  Loco  et  Vita  Animaimm, 
postquam  discesserunt  a  Corporibus  prsner- 
tim  Fidelium.  n.  p.  or  d.  [1670  f  J,  12*.  pp. 
214.  — Also  LipdisB,  1702,  f*. 

I  Uke  the  title  fhini  Clement,  JNU.  evrfoiMe,  I. 
8M.  But.  aa  given  by  U'alch,  it  ti«gina  with  the 
worda  -Beria  Oiaqubitlo;"  bjr  Plaeelua,  with  the 
worda  *'  De  Statu  Aoimarum."  Plaeeius  givea  a  ftiU 
aeeouul  of  the  work  ia  hl4  TJuatr.  Amon.  p.  71.  oall- 
ing  It  *'  liber  nevarum  Diultarum  partial  et  monatro- 
aaram  opininiiam  pleiiua."  Brciachneider,  on  what 
authority  1  do  not  know,  givea  Artoie  aa  tbeaumaiM 
of  the  author.  —  See  No.  210S. 

A  Otrman  translation,  lij  "  P.  A.  B.,"  waa  publ.  in 
1725,  t»»,  witb  the  title :  —  '  Eine*  AnonjrmI  enutliche 
Unteranehnng  vom  Ort,  Zuatand  und  Leben  der  Seo- 
len,"  «(e.  pp.  172. 

2506.  Bebel,  Balthasar.  Examen  Seriae  IMt- 
quisiti<»nis  de  Statu,  Loco  et  Vita  Animarum, 
postquam  discesserunt  e  Corporibus,  praeser- 
tira  Fidelium  ...  .  Argent.  1671,  r>.  pp. 
208. 

Alao  In  the  JVuefeuiiM,  ete.  Vol.  I. ;  aee  No.  n08. 

2507.  Reinlklni^,  Theodor.  Das  Leben  der 
Seelen  ini  Todte,  oder  . . .  von  deni  Zustande 
der  Seele,  wann  sie  vom  raetischlichen  Leibe 
geachieden  biss  an  den  jUngsten  Tag  ...  . 
(LUbeck,  1672, 99,)  Leipzig,  1722, 12o,  pp.  128, 
to  which  is  added  Joh.  Rascher's  Kurter  Eni- 
Vfurf^  etc.  pp.  129-191. 

Alao  in  the  Fatcicnhu,  eto.  Vol.  I.,  and  in  LAa* 
eber'a  Awaerlcaeae  Sammhmg,  pp.  Z6&-974.  See  Noa. 
2109,2342. 

2508.  D firry  Job.  Conr.  De  Statu  Animarum 
humananim  post  Excessum  ex  hac  Vita  ...  . 
Altorfli,  1674,  4*. 

2509.  Scbottel,  Justus  Georg.  Sonderbare 
Vorstelinng,  wie  es  mit  Leib  und  Seel  des 
Menschen  werde  kurx  vor  dem  Tode,  in  dem 
Tode,  und  nach  dem  Tode  werde  bewandt 
seyn.    Braunschweig,  1675,  8*.  pp.  200  +. 

2510.  Hafl^emeier,  Joachim.  Meditatio  sab- 
bathica  de  Statu  Animarum  . . .  postquam  a 
Corp<iribu8  discesserunt.  FrancofUrti,  (16H0,) 
1683,  4*. 

2511.  Baler,  Joh.  Wilb.,  the  Oder.  Ventilatlo 
rov  irov  et  Status  Animarum  separatarum  nd 
Vitam  naturalem  rursus  ordinatarum.  JensB, 
1681,  4*.  pp.  36. 

2512.  Kn^elmaiUk,  Joh.  Friedr.  De  Ubi 
Animarum  a  Christu  et  Sanctis  Viris  resusci- 
tatamm.    n.p.  1681, 4«.  ff.  11. 

2513.  Kbreiaber^er,  Statins.  De  SUtu 
Animie  separatss  Tractatus.  . . .  Uelmstadii, 
1683,  4*.  (36  sh.) 

2514.  Qfintber,  Joh.  Dissertatio  de  Recor- 
datione  Aninue  separatsB.    Lipsise,  1684, 4*. 

2515.  — —  De  AnimsB  separatie  Adpetitu  et 
Propensione  ad  Corpus.    Lipsise,  1686,  4*. 

2516.  Falclc,  Nathanael.  DlsserUtio  de  Ani- 
ma separata.    Vitembergae,  1687, 4*. 

2516*.  'Woollaston,  Joh.  De  Anima  sepa- 
rata. 3  pt.  Tn^Jecti  ad  Rhcnum,  1688,  4*. 
BL. 

2517.  Cappel,  Louia.  De  Hominum  post  Mor- 
tem Statti,  usque  ad  nltimum  Judicii  Diem. 
(In  his  Onumentarii  et  NoUe  CrU.  in  V.  T., 
etc.  Amst.  1680,  fol.,  pp.  243-258.)    H. 

Compare  pp.  210-241,  which  treat  of  "Olariaytl 
Felioliaa  poet  Mortem."  —  See  Blackbunie'i  ^BbMH- 
ce<  Kleir,  2d  ed.,  pp.  4S-47. 
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.  Uiblcbbunl.J  Hoi- 

i»cu(  .ul^Ud  d.  g^«.  JSTXL 

Tod..     1114.^. 

riilFllUDI  puat  KicnsBD  It  CtxpnribilL     Bit 
dI>.  ism,  4-. 
Mil.  Ruokcr,  Joh.    Korwr  Entirnrf  ™t 


ttSl.  ItSaelier,  Cun.   AnlmK  inxinlu  BU^ 
lum    Duu    uuw   viiiftiilam.     VllcL.  IIDI,  4-. 

l»3.n«r<''.Joh.Frl<dr.  Dlmrtatta dc CoD- 
diliiinflrbiuvclUtoruiulahAiiG  Vllmm.  Orjph. 

dc^   t!»l<ri  uuh  dreMDi    Ltben.     [II— t]  If. 
pp.  104. 
Uay  Bctraabtans  ran  dna  Bfltleni  Zn- 
Lellw,  mJt  CunniH  ...  dH  farlllin  Bchrllft 

und  an-Kbliikrlt  ■uchnnd*  triDnllKbg 
ChrlitHi.  Ain.ttTaain.lI«I,8«.pp.«8+.- 
Ktw   <a.,  «iluKal,   [LclpIlS,]   17JS,   »■.   pp. 


mil   CtulKta  In  dlv  awln   Frruiin  kummi': 
dubvyHnM  Aniiujml  Scbrifl  »un  d»ni  luLti 

■U  dm   Lrjl»  ADi>r.  not.   (oprLlft    wird 


ft3T.  Campboll,  ArcfaltMliI,  JV  t/  Abtrdttn. 
Tha  DuctTiiiM  of  ■  UlikUe  Suis  IhIkmii 
DuUli  lud  llie  FwiitTKtlon;  of  Pnren  6t 
UioDad:  nvithe  NkwHt of  PortB«tl»iii 
pliinljr  provrd  IWhh  Ihs  Half  Scrlplnm; 
■uil  th«  U'rlliugH  Dtlhs  Fathsnoflha  PrCml- 
tin  Churcli:  und  acknoirlfd^cvd  b*  Hvcnd 
...  Ornl  DiiiUfa  of  Iba  Church  of  EngUmd, 

h  iddi^nn  AupHHlii  cunnnilni  tba  I>«kiuI 
or  Ilw  SmI  of  Cliriii  Inlo  U<1l ...    .    To- 

br.  IIlckM  omnrDlw  lhl>  fioA  ...  to  Ibt 
flrst  EdUha.  Aiida  NaDWCript  uf  ...Blibop 


tWtrfSHmliDl:  (T  Uit  iDltntdliu  >r  KMdli 
Suu  tf  Diranid  BnIi,"  ik,  UMiii.  llli,  D*. 

t(»,  [I>«  PIB,  Loiiii  BUI««>    Aiwljaa  da 

TApoMlyiwe  ...  Hit-  ■■—  "■ '-" — 

a  Tul.  Ptrli,  IIU,  1» 


tirllUt  XXX.  Ml,M*a<M') 

EnUlact*.  but   principfdlj  on   tba   Svpwla 
BUla  of  BiillU.  ...     CuihndKS,  lIlSiiB.  S>. 

2&32.  PIUi;  ObrlNoph  MittbCu.    Da  SMa 


racii  TboDiH.    Dv  fl 


U33.  CiMikknn 

Exay  Kmi-.niiiii[  tba  llil^rnnKliala  Bute  . 

BiMcd  S»ul*.     IiHLdLu,  IIM,  f.  M.  3,  PH.  ;( 
IS31.  VtlrlarlvK,   Joansai,  yafd»».f    I 


2US.  ZkhB,  Adun.     I>Ui(alal(ia  da  Loco  Aal- 

uiiB  "ju  Sleiitli  a  Conwe  panltw  •rparmiia 
...  .  iAeU  Erud^  BappUm,  ITM,  VIIL 
lli-12T.)    H. 

S&3A.  Brlke,  Cbr.    INapnUIla  IbaaUvka  dc 


K\^.     VlUbargv,  nu,4>. 


iniulUalDr  Gcdanke 


Krw^'rgl.lHI,4'. 
U40.  Alilrln,  Erik 


I^Vmit,  IwK].    An  E~j  unnl  II 
'  ■ '  -  Bfpunta  Btata  of  BonU  bafvai 


1711,  l»!  PI 


B  Bcbiifflan 
Tod  ...  mil 
Aiwfubninc 


'■^ail^ii.'" 


SECT.  m.  G.  1 


Mran.    CuLiard,  IIM,  4>. 
aUi.  8Idi*b, 


-CHRISTUK  DOCTBINI.— /imuasu: 


April.  1;m,  uid  on  ■  Wngn 
of  Archblihup  Tlllutwn.  Vi 
Id  AllMwa  10  lom,  Kamirlu 

Lundun,  lliA,  K-.  |,ii.  74.    //, 


»lm  2678 

Id  Mr.  OokUnri 
e4dil«l,  UiunKrkfl 
in'.  lUcuJn*  fur 


.    .    BrhiR,  1141, 4>,  (11  Ik.) 


3t4a.  Sp«lMr,  C.  N. 


iMortuu 


IHT.   Bn>i>cnui|*D    iibcT  Tnwnrentei  Lanm 

Piogr.  ila  sum  Muiliu  AnlDuunm  ■  Gorporc  2Ma.  Dbwue 

•cbHniDlUalfwn     Botnchtuisgui.      Bcbvib.  Bute,  being  I 

IIU,  »-.  Pp.  Si  eonctrnlng  Ihi 

SM9.  HBdcM,  W.ller.     Sheol,  b.ln*  I.  Br1-(  mJ   Ml   BtIM 

DlHerclitluno.ll«rDiDBtliePUc«urj>i-»rIi'il  pradnt    Id   hli 


Lfben  ■ufiKhiltni.  niuh  d«  RchrlA 
IB        Bud  Vrmonn.    J<nimIH,4>.  pp.  ]»!>. 
">1  '  3M1.  StaSb,  Jabn.    Ht*  Ltltm  . . .    .    Lun- 


1^  DloJutli'ii  ; 


!«  u(  Ih«  Saino.    (Apl 
.  frofisn  o/  Krrral    niCi 
'irttBtur.,  1764,  8".  pp^ffiR-JOB.I     ff. 


I.  MaTtnD,  ThoDia,  D.il..  KaUrr  of  Bat 


n,  lltl, » 


3Ht.  PBukBrdf  Pett 

AiuwiT  to  lbs  lleT.  Dr.  Mnton'i  itniirlgi 


nM,4>.  ^lir. 
SHI.  ZslUeh,  Cul  Hsinr.  Da  SUlD  j 

Cbrlatl  >  Ourp'irr  HpsnUa  lllluiqus  . 

—     -  >b|i»Khled<n.n  B«ltn.  b.,  dfn  ,      Cv,M  Tltir  of  tb*  ApKodU  wrilltn  b» 


nil,* 

3U».  WsBlH,  JokB.  A  Dlw»urH  on  Iho 
BU1«  of  «>uIb,  bclwccn  Dmtli  ind  Judg- 
ment. . . .    Lunrton,  1I«,  fr.  (f.  8.  pp.  M.    C. 

S»6a.  lUfflB,  Bilthiwr,  Of  tb«  InlermedlBle 
onllP»l.il.B.     Luiidont  ITM,*. 

3SU.  ConJevtaraB  pbllowiphlqiiH  tar  ]« 
•Uour  d«  Ames  Am  HoMia.  Vnacfart, 
ini,  S>.  pp.  -u. 

sue.  Plltl,  Job.  J>c.  Vamnnn-  ond  Kbrlft. 
mJUaige  UedMkeii  Uber  dJ^>iiiciiD>leiiKlieii, 

ilDd.    Muburc,  ITSa,  ».  pp.  IM. 
MM.  Bkhrdt,  Job.  Friotr.     D<M«iaIlo  da 
Hwlil    ADlnukTuiB    poal  MorUu  SUtni  flg- 
manto,  *d  1.  Cor.  HI.  13-lt.     UpUu,  ITU, 

*•.  pp.  IB. 

am.  Oaddard.  Petw  BtcphtiL  Tb«  Inltr- 
medlite  Huir;  b  BsnMB  on  Lake  ulU.  43. 

Londiw.  nsa,  s>. 

VU.  PcBkitrd,  Filer.    ObHrrMlou  on  Iha 


Un,  ITSS, 


London,  17CO(II6yi],S 

2MB.  BebabcrtfJuh.  Emit,    Dg  Vliloue  Del 
tnle  RfMirr»cltonena  Ciirnlu    Holnut.  IIU, 

!»e8*,   PoBtsppldiiii,    Erik,  Ue  ynuwcr, 

A^fcriiehuiiK.'    t'Tty.l'Sx.  n^t:  f^la."" 
laa.  Ckappclow,  Leonard.    Tiro  Burnone 

bjBliboplinll.  TugetbaroJIfaiu^i^tlitnu'te 


IIIW.S'.pp.M 
iBurki  uponsUleTrutlmnUtlDg 
..  ._.  iDtermadlito  Stitr;  or  tb*  H>|n>lnM4 
of  RUblHuie  Soole  iirinc4l*telT  after  ItHtfa, 
^■|Tpro.ad.    London,  IIIW^^M. 


furtT  pmtad. 
Wn.  |BIaek»Bi 


nil.  M BitBrtoM,  Carl.    !>■  Anlm*  li.nuin. 
buiicdir  Tinlldi,  m 


bU"Ed.rI 
Mn.  |BIuk»iiTsc,  Fruclil.    KoPBWflni      nnnft  nnd  dn  gOIlllchonOHenbaruiig.    Lelii- 
the  t^rlplurei  nf  in  Intarmtdlata  Stale  of        *>g-  HM.  <*-  M'  "" 
Hipplnw  ot  lUHry  bet'HB  SaBth  aod  lbs  |  -Mt.  JOBci,  ^ 


,  William,  <(f  Aaylaad^    ! 


omin  3»nl. 


...    .     Bit  lllB  AuttmruT  Ihs  Elfi 
met  bFiunn  Cbdil  ud  Mcodi 

doD.  nn,  »>.  M. 

art.  ««>(,  caflfd  StlUluc,  Job.   I 

■' -—adtrclirldlltli-nBtllsi. 

Iilge  Brkllrniig  dcr  OITfdI 
nB(  Jubuuil*.  Nans  Anu.,  mil  NMhlr 
DDd  RkUIot.     NUrnban,  IIIW,  and  ~' 


•"SSKKJ 


3t>M.  RaBX,  J.  M.    RrmuBi  mr  I'dut  In 


nollrunl  A^nn  le  clol  c«ux  ikviev  InqiivlB  ll« 
nBTvnimt  HIT  U  lorrt.  Anuianlun,  MOt, 
f.    Bi. 

Xr».  Mayar,   Ji>Ji.'  Frlnlr.   tob.    IUd«. 

ma.    1^  No.  4671. 
Stl».  WIUIccK,  P.  T«B  der.    V«rbiind»- 

mMa  ruHChn  dm  duid  «n  •!•  vcdtrnpaUnd- 
iDff  iL«r  lliprlmiim,  Iwkrovbd  navt  dm  piadFii 
Kanprlji  •*»  hit  lluiiiclw  RenogUchap  lot 
*irdnlLi:lDK  Tkn  d»  CSrlitdUka  gudiidrirnit. 
»  dnili.  Tli'l,  (■'llip.  WHO  IMI,  8"-  A  I-*!- 
SKM.  Hotart,  Jolin  Henry,  Bp,    Th*  SUIs 


■L,  1^  8*;  4th  od,  IMS,)  le 


RS^  IPdwkala,  Hlchanll.  Ewir  on  the 
KlidcBcr  fTun  8crl|>tur>  IliM  Ih«  Monl.  (m- 
■•dtitvl]ranaTtliii1>HtfaonhaBod]r,  tanut 


Id  b  Hula  at  iilrrp  _ 
nanplacai  or  uWr : 
iClW  Doclriiia.    rsj) 


odbt  Doclriiia.    rSJeiifd  "  KumUiu  Def unl- 
MuJi."]    taarhnt  Jawm.  far  Bapl.  tnd  Itoc. 


#^»n 


mf.  Baltoar,  H'lllrr. 

S»  -Nu.  LKUS. 
UTSl  HnnllnKflird,  T 


aiTI'.  Rlcketts,  PndcH 


f  OF  THl  BOUL. 

•n.  [COplBMd,    All 


Hndarl.    HcirtBl    hUr; 
Lwiduii,  ISn,  8>.  pp. 


cMtuU.  WiraSf,  ItWI,  I?7U-Ii  ) 

ISTK  Becluiv,  Hubert.    HitlhriluvRD  an 

dan  nvrkiTurdlBKlan  ^dirinan  der  TeiRubw- 

auh    d*m    Toda.  ■■■    It  IlrtU.     Anfaburg. 


lu.  ».7ata.  liSncr^  iKadlau  na 
binf#lak|iaa  £a«.  p^.  *-tt.-w-AiM  Dr^ 


EMO,  B.,  A.  Tuikar  om  H>dH>,  dlai 
kaiia  nrUfningMlllatand  trtcr  dbdas 
Chrlatiaiutitd,  IfSI,  ff. 

<ia».  Bbamootl,  Reubaa.    Tha 


Oovatt,  Bn.  H.,  Jr.    A   Tmtl»  cut 
dti.  ur  the    I'lKt   iif  Dainrlnl    ^iiliiia. 

mioling  tin  tXaiy  uf  iLe  Pruplnllc  Erriu- 
«.     Edinbnrgh,  ir.D.  [IM-ti,  W.  pp.  WL 


6t"'v.'«*-«l' 


T' 


A  SlilHb; 


U«3.  Oraw,  IlenrT. 
PhllI>di<1phla,lM4,13 


r  Pcpartpd  Bplrlla   I 


eS4.  Cappadt 


leM.  Millar,  X<tl  Juha.  niBca  aftar  Ittalb : 
Thraa  Cluuiara  on  Iha  IntsniHdIUa  Butr, 
vlth  ...  Iliiili  for  EpIUpha  ...  .  M  Xd. 
Londm.  |IMT,|  MM,  llfl  pp.  110. 

IU0.aapurBM8tala(ODthal.  (Kltio-aAan. 
((/Sic.  t.i.  fuf  Jan.  ISMj  »rii-!».)    1>. 

3HT.  ToubKi  Alai.  Tba  Stata  gT  tbt  Da- 
partad.  anil  Ilm  TIma  of  Iha  Baward  of  Olnrr. 
Ulaafgw,  UU,  1>.  pp.  U^L 
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2619 


2588.  Bro'vrny  Prof.  John,  J>.D.  The  Dead 
in  Christ;  their  State,  Preneot  and  Future 
...    .    2d  Kd.  Edinburgh,  (1M2,J  1867,  18*. 

?p.  172.—  Reprinted,  New  York,  1866,  !*>  or 
o*. 
MslnUioa  the  doctrine  of  ea  iBtcrmedlale  euu. 

2589.  H«d«a  and  the  Resurrection;  or.  A 
Voice  to  the  Church  of  Jesua  Chriiit.  London, 
1852,  r>.  It.Qd. 

2500.  J.,  W.  II.  Hadee  and  Heaven.  (Kitto*i 
Journ.  of  Sue.  Lit.  for  Oct.  1M2;  N.  8.  111. 
86-410.    Conip.  pp.  483-405.)    D. 

2501.  LlltkcmJIIlcr,  (L.)  PanI  (W.).  Uneor 
ZustHiid  vuii  dem  Tude  bis  sur  Auferatehung. 
...  Bin  Fragepunkt  swiDchen  der  prote«tau- 
tinchen  nud  kathollachen  Kircbe.  Leipzig, 
1852,  8».  pp.  XX.,  193. 

2502.  Place  (The)of  Departed  Spirits.  (Church 
Hev.  fur  July,  18&2 ;  V.  232-252.)    JiA. 

2503.  MajrvraiUen,  Yal.  Ulrich.    Dor  Tod,- 
da«  TiNlteiireScii  uiid  der  Zuntuud  der  Ton  hier 
abgeechiedeneu  8e«lon.    Darge«tellt  au«  dem 
Worte  Uottee.    Berlin,  1854, 8*.  pp.  xiv.,  215. 
If. 

2504. Tlie  Intermediate  State,  and  Cliriet 

among  tiie  D««id  ...  .  TraniilHted  fk'oni  the 
German  bv  the  Kev.  James  Frederick  Schiiu. 
London,  I860, 12*.  pp.  184. 

2505.  Blakemaii,  Phineas.  The  State  of 
the  Suiil  betwevn  Death  and  the  ReMnrrec- 
tion.  . . .    New  York,  1855, 12*  or  18*.  pp.  114. 

2500.  rPhllllps,  Dan.  Williani).  The  Inter- 
mediate State.  (Chrittian  Rev.  for  July, 
1855 ;  .XX.  381-400.)    BA. 

2507.  Griflin,  Nathaniel  Ilerrick.  Place  and 
Oundition  of  the  Departed.  (BiblioUt.  Sacra 
fcrJau.  1856;  XI 11. 163-172.)    U. 

2507*.  Montagu,  George,  tih  Dukt  qf  Man- 
chester. The  Intermediate  State,  bv  the  late 
Duke  of  .Manchenter.    Umdon,  1850,  8». 

2508.  IValkcr,  George  J.  The  Minintry  of 
Angelii;  the  Separate  State;  the  Book  of 
Eflther;  Biblical  Studies.  London,  1859, 18«. 
pp.  212. 

2500.  M<€aiialand»  John  Conyngham. 
TrnthH  fur  the  Tinicit.  No.  I.  On  the  Inter- 
mediate SUte.    Dublin,  1840,  12*.  pp.  lia 

2500>.  Intermediate  SUte  (The).  {Preeb^ 
terian  Quar.  Hev.  fur  Oct.  1851 ;  X.  241-252.) 
H. 

2.  Bleep  of  the  Soul. 

JVbte.  —  See  alio  the  preceding  mibdIvWoB,  aad  the 
Index  of  8alyeota. 

2000.  Calvin,  Jean.  Pnychopnnnychia,  qua 
refellitiir    ((uuruudam    Imperitorum    Error, 

}ni  Animiu  |MMt  Mortem  iMi|ue  ad  Ultimum 
ndiciuui  durmire  pntaut  ...  .  Aureliae, 
15<4.  — A1«D  BHJfilcne,  1536;  Argeutorati, 
1545,  8*,  (T.  64,  and  1568,  8*. 

AIM  in  bia  IWctaAM  r*Mrf0f<d.  Atnit.  1657.  fol. ; 
Opf.  VIII.  S3&-3U.  </r.)  A  Fnneh  traaeUtioo, 
Origan*,  1&S4 ;  SHgtitk.  I^odoo.  John  Dope,  IWl.  (T*. 
with  tb«  ilUe,  "A  TremUM  of  tbe  Iniiuorulitjr  of  the 
Boule. '  etc. 

2601.  Itttts,  or  lins,  Renhardua,  Erythrtpo- 
litanu*.  Confutatio  eonim,'qui  Animas  Mor> 
tuorum  dormire  assenint.    Basileao,  1550, 4«. 

AIM  In  the  Orthodoxographm  of  J.  J.  OrTsaua, 
ISfli,  foi..  II.  mti-\VJ»  ilf.),  «Uh  the  title:  — ^•8oni. 
■vi  ChriMtisnorvm  ...   ucc  nou  ■uoeiacta  Declare 
tlo.  de  eoniiuuni  ooioium  Uouinam  la  MonlMiiBO  Die 
Bcaurreetione." 

2602.  More,  Henry.  That  the  Soul  doth  not 
sleep  after  Death.  (In  his  Erplanatvm  of  the 
Grand  My$Ury  of  Godliness,  IMO,  fol.. 
Book  I.  Ch.  vi.*  X.; 


2603.  Fanat,  Jac.  De  Psychopannychia.  Ar- 
gent. KMU,  4*. 

2604.  Private  Letter  (A)  of  Satisfaction  to  a 
Friend  concerning  the  Sle^p  of  the  Soul,  the 
SUte  of  the  Soul  after  Death  till  the  Resur- 
rection, . . .  Prayer  for  departed  Souls  whether 
Lawful  or  not  . . .    .    zi.r.  1067,  8*.    BM. 

2606.  Pteflr,  Christoph  Mattbtus.  Dissertatio 
de  Souino  Aniuiarum  post  Mortem,  contra 
DormitHutios.    Tubings,  1710,  4*.  pp.  16. 

2606*.  [UVatts,  IsaacJ.  An  Essav  toward  the 
Proof  of  a  beparate  State.  1782.  See  No. 
2641. 

2606.  Plneke,  Daniel.  De  Sorono  Animomm 
e  ScbolM  ChriHtiauorum  extermiuando.  llahe, 
1740, 4*.  (4  sh.) 

2607.  Hejrn,  Joh.  Sendschreiben  an  ITerm 
Doctor  . . .  Bannigarten,  worinne  . . .  Doctor 
Isaac  Watts  Meynungen  vom  Schlaf  dor  ab- 
geechiedeneu Seelcn  beschoiden  gepriifet  sind 
...  .  Frankfurt,  1740, 8*.  pp.  181.— 2^  Aufl., 
Halle,  1740,  i>». 

See  Herriob.  SgUoat,  etc.  pp.  8T,  88 ;  Kralt'e  Kms 
TheoL  BM..  I.  ini-olS.    H. 

2608.  Behnbcrty  Joh.  Ernst.  Vom  Schlaf 
der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode.  Jena,  1740,  4*. 
(4  ah.) 

2600.  [Blelckey  or  Bielke,  Joh.  Achat 
Felix..  Die  wachendcn  Seelcn  derer  mit 
ihren  Vktern  Eutschlafeucn,  nach  Einlcitung 
desIIeynischenSeudHchreibensan  ...  Baum- 

furten    in    Halle   vom    Seelouschlaf  ... 
raukfurt  uud.  Leiiwig,  1747,  8*.  pp.  104. 

2810.  Seidell  ChriHtoph  Tim.  Seiidschreilion 
an  einige  gute  Freuude  vom  Seelenschlafe. 
Uelmst.  1747,  8>.  pp.  30. 

2611.  Simonett  I,  Christian  Ernst.  Gedanken 
ttber  die  Lcbren  vun  der  Unsterblichkeit  und 
dem  Sciilafe  dor  Seelcn.  2  Theile.  2*  AuH. 
(Berlin.  1747,)  Frankfurt  an  der  Oder,  1761, 
8*.  pp.  170,  2U6. 

Id  oppndUou  to  Bejo.    See  Kreft'e  Ifeus  ThevL 
BIhl,  1747.  IL  138-146.  and  1748.  111.  »-3S.    S. 

2812.  IVlnter, .preacher at Birkenwerder. 

Aufgeweckter  Ilypnopsychit.    Berlin,  1747. 

2613.  Banmifarten,  Stegm.  Jac.  Beaut- 
wortung  dee  Sendschreibens  J.  Ileymt  vom 
Schlafe  der  abgeschiedcnon  Seelen.  Halle, 
1748, 4». 

AIM  In  hli  neel.  Btdmktm,  Samml.  VI.  Halle, 

1748,  pp.  m-^m. 

2614.  Sclinberty  Joh.  Ernst.  De  gravi  Er- 
rore  eurum  qui  Animas  Defunctorum  Sensuuin 
cxiiertes  obdomiire  statuunt.  Uelmst  1751, 
4».  2^r. 

2616.  [Dn  Rosejr, ].    Abhandlung  vom 

Schiafe  der  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode,  als  eine 
Widerlegung  der  Uber  diese  Materic  abgefkss- 
teu  Schrift  des  Abts  Seidels.  Halberstadt, 
1734,  8*.  pp.  206. 

2616.  Seldely  ichristoph  Tim.  ...  Vertheidi- 
gungseines  Sendschreibens  vom  Seelenschlafe, 
gegen  die  Widerlegung  eiues  Vngenannteu. 
IlHlle,  1754,  8*.  pp.  1(M). 

2617.  DnplleachrlA  iiber  die  gute  Sache 
von  dem  Zustande  der  Seolen  nach  dem  Tode, 
als  einer  Beantwortung  fof  Scidel's  Verlheidi- 
gung  srines  SentlsdtreiUns,  etc.]  ...  .  Frank- 
ftirth  und  Leipzig,  1755,  8*.  pp.  381 

2618.  K«  Schreiben  an  den  ungenannten  Ver- 
fosser  der  Abhandlung  vom  Schlafe  der  Seele 
nach  dem  Tode,  welches  in  dieeeni  Jahre  als 
eine  Widerlegung  des  Ilerrn  Abts  Seidels  xu 
Halberstadt  herausgekoninien,  von  K.  Frank- 
furt und  Leipzig,  1754,  8«.  pp.  36. 

See  Kraft'n  A'etM  ThtU.  BtU.,  17&5,  X.  MS-tOO.    S. 

2610.  [Dn  Roaejr, -1.    Von  dem  Zustande 

der  Seelen  luwdi  dem  Tode,  ala  eine  Antwort 
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if  dl*  KlBiinHB  flDH  Cnjeunntm  In  d. 
tew.  8cbrolb.n«nilani.i|Mii»oot»u  V. 
■ur...  .  lUl)>.nliutt,nt^S-.pp.IU 
.  K.   ZwellvgchmlbiuindcnnnKiinu 

Id  LrLpili,  IIW,  S>.  pih'l*. 


CLASS  iiL-Drarnry  or  tax  bodl. 

lilenn  iifiR  1>*B(b,  and  pr 


}Htb,  isd  pnTlo 


.    Puloo.     Till    OcHntloi* 


aijlllcks.  Frukfurt 
MZl,  R.     Dui  Lulhsr  dl«  L«hre  Tom  gMlcn. 
Khlmt  gegliabtt  h«l*.  Id  eiacm  BendKhrel. 

AUundlDDg  i^^BdiiM*  du  BmIcd   uct 

kuinmcn.''>in>[Hlar>pr«:hllcb  trwlcian  loo^ 
Fnnkfurt  und  Irlyilg,  «»,»•.  pp.  W. 

8..p|Kia. 
HZ}-  VanmkT-,  Ocot^    DIb  Oschichla  d» 

dflr   WIdtrliigikiia  d»r  B««LeivcblMir-  . . . 
KiMtuek  nud  W&nur.  I1U,  H>.  pp.  4M  -)- 


JtXXII,  1U-1U.) 


■BU.  [Hsrbit,  Kk.  Fricdr.].  TernDnR-  nnil 
■chrlftDtMn*!^  Annierkunna  Ltwr  dlv  »a?D< 
•eUlReu  OniudB  Mr  nnd  wiin  den  B«Flvn- 
'  Khlit  walcbs  thrira  In  dcui  tIcndKbnIlwn 

lunntsn  eDIlulIiiD  lind.    I^wko,  ITM,  «*. 

KIS.  nailer,  J'lh.  BiFpb.  Din  Unwhnld 
I.iir]icr>  iu  drr  Uhrs  tdd  dcm  ZaiUiidn  dei 
Boel«  iwcli  ddid  Tuda^  oldar  dir  Bnclinldl- 

Ko  «},  gerollst.    J«»,lI3I,4>.pp.3». 
BHVg.)>n. 


Jrun<*.    Tht  Coodltioa  of  tba 

lltll,  lUda;  or  Smp  «r  lb* 
</  Sac  LU.  (Or  ApiU, 

^J~^_ 


IV.  fitt-T9,  Comp,  pp. 

b,  C.    nit  ^iMbllltT  of  Btpuvl 
idered,    LondoB,  VSJi, '°- ' 

»Ur,  JTtr.  Tfaomu  p.,  am  Plaldi 


xi. 


dtj 


Sazr.  Baatliolni,  ClirltllBn,     Diipnlntlo  d« 


MU.  Ob«*r**tlonsoD  lit.  Th*  CbronolDn 

of  ScriiilurB    ...    ad.  The  EvIddKC  wlil^ 


ffrr.  Nilluniel,  jr.A    A  DeUlt  vd  (be  Buii 
of  iDdknipidii,  Id  tba  Sanntr  of  IMS. 

3.  ]>MO«iit  of  Ohriit  bu  Eidu]  Umbo, 
talsu,  lad  IhaMlDwlac  UllH  u*  aalf  ■  nUmM 

2037.  Dlelelnalr,  Job.  AngnMln.  RMorte 
DOEdwIlii  da  IMocMwu  CbilMJ  ltd  InlUw  Ute- 
nrla:  cniu  FnfMluna  Job.  Ballli.  Bani- 
boldl.  Nuclmbcrgu,  IHl,  »•.  (leab.)— Xd. 
2dL  untudiltur  «  aiictlur.  Allorai,  llfa^  S*. 

assa.  Bcnlcr,  Job.  Salatn.  Da  nrlo  «l  Ib- 
parl  ^>!lc^l□l  BiDdiu  In  TKstanda  HiAorU 
baacannu  ClirlMl  ad  Inlnw.  [ITubt.!  UkL 
HIS,  4*. 

leaa.  Talbortli,  Job.  Cari.  BpMoU  puto- 
nlll,  qiin  qaanlaiii  linw  ApuUinarii  ns- 
Inleril.  u(  LNiau  do  Uvacoiuu  ad  tufHtH 
B>l»tHPUii  tidflTiuH-trrlnr,  paurladrrlaratDr. 
UniD.ligR.  ITH,a>.  pp.  H. 

KIO,  CIkuhb,  Job,  DokbUI*  At  Deacman 
Cbtlall  ad  luftroa  Hliloriuu  biblicui  aiqoa 

tl^"ai  crltlco-pbnoksMa  illutnilt  ...  ^ 
Uafnlaa,  tMl,  if.  pp.  Si. 
Ktl.  WBa«eta»ri;Halor.    Da  AaOlt  Ai^ 
I  IcnII .  quo  In  Hyubola  Apoilulics  tnditur  Jwi 


m  [Ballfift',  IIo«.  m.  HUh 
uf  iDirrpr'U'Iou  of  1  Pet-  Ul.  1: 
S.    (raiRrwlM  Qiur.  ftir  Apt 

IMa  HBldekapari  Fnahrio. 
of    llH    Cim   Kr«  C ■- 


».  Wvodward,  Jobo.    A  Bbori  Eipnl- 
■  Di^lh  t.  Teiupunry  SloepI    Loniluii,  IWli 


SBCT.  IIL    C.  3.- 


XO.    »AT>     P«BT> 


- ;*n-UM  Cbrua  id  lufetw.    _,. 

(Id  Tltch^DdolT*  Eoatto^ia  Apncrntha.  Lhm. 
Ufa,fr,  pp.  Sut^^l.)  «.-aT»Iu<UiI>ii,Jo 
two  dllhn-Bl  faim;  UidL  pp.  3SH-41(i. 

^OfklHf  vb  IT4T  or  lb*  Ohp«I  If  VkvdtBBl  H 

llf IBliljl  Jl>»  IW.  lUuilwi.  Wt,  it  M-IKll.Ifl. 
<J»>E>  »rn»l  e«fc  liiintaiH]iabl.lsIhl>«n<rr. 

A^L  '*nI™**Ii<«  •>  W^  QmM  !•  Ida  IM 

Mt^  BkhMoi  .^^iMdHMif,  (lb  mil. 
EdkIiI  Kmiwul  qnu  Muwrianl  Opnwnln 
Qima,  . . .  IlllulrmU  >  Jo.  birlKlnna  llnlM- 
B»  Anipiitl  ...    .    Elbcrreldl,  IMU,  Br  p[^ 


■■i^lifa  TiiinKliillDii.  NMfi.  iind  ■  VrrlMl 
iBilri,  li*  Bvnliniin  Tliurpii  ...  .  Londuii, 
18SI.«>.pU.  Ilir.Sll.     if. 

BHk  II.  pp.  JU-aifl  ivItkB  la-  imt  part  10  Chflirt 
<Be«l  10  Ml.  ror  a  djnrlalbi  tl  kcU,  m  iM 
P».  "■«. 
KU.  K^phiinlu,  /Vndo-.  OnKo  In  ... 
Scpmllanun  UuiuIqI  ...  ul  In  DdbiIuI  in  In- 
fcrnnm  DiMreniuni.  Or.  ■■14  Lai,  (In  Kpl- 
TUi  ur  beUt  Is  HH  (T  ik>  lilr  IrlpliHU,  oT 

■IB.  Sm  "  wi;.  *'"*'    °    °°"'' 

mm.    AUmUu,    ftlMlaKfeiu,    fl.   LS.    flU. 

B'laiuB  uTCliiiir*  Descent  Into  Ittll.    Lal.\ 
t%Oa  Mirlt'i  nitil>Jpnf,£af.aiif^n>uru 
■■  J'/J-  A-Mf.  P*rfl.  I!ll.-|,  f.  M>.  IDO-IIT.)  8^. 
UH  la  1I[)H*>  AM.  CLI.  HMU.    J. 

t%t,3  wrltun  In  Ilia  Kaiin  oT  Kinrd  Ihs 

SflcoiHt,  now  flnt  publEtitvd  fron  llie  OrialDHk 

Hunucrlfil  Id  Ihg  Brlliib  UnHum,  vltb  ui 

'    iDtrodikrtbni,  TnnnUllan,  ■Bd   MuIh,     By 


Ii.4*<ire'.  PI1.S.    r. 
IW.  Wtdcbrun,  Frlidr.    Trlumphni  te- 

Mi.  SmIIH  ILat.  BnrthBBit,  tUcbird. 
.D.i(,,lUi>-IM!.  R>ft>li>hulunli>nUcTU«* 
•Illloae  Miprnli  Jahinnli  OilTinl  k  Chrhtim. 
ChIIII  AnRll.  <m%  nMniiiiit  Chriiinm  luin 
dausnilliw  ul  Inhna  ■ll«i.  nmm  id  Infrr- 

nw.  Onaada,  Lnla  de  It<ri.  LiuIo'Ifui 
OniBBICDalsl.  rnncliin*!  On  prvrlpuli 
■■WMrani  Fntli  at  DMiii  DomlnV-la  per 
tMiim  AnIiBin.    4  •gl.  AnlTerpto.  ltIT-^1, 


KM.  Asrlo«Ia,  FruiHani.    EnnKFlkwoa 

Floraiii  Inda  ■  Llnilw  llbcnaw.  CeUnilie, 
Ills,  l:;-. 
3861.  CarlllB,  «■  CarllilCf  ChrliloplHr. 
A  DImrnM  connrnliiK  ihu  UliiiiiD  Poltluiui. 
Tha  Finl  pflti«iu.ll«  caDcludlng,  that  Iha 
Bonla  of  tl»  railbAill   VHllirn,  •knunl 


tSM,  M  ... 

Kei  Vlc«,  llenricuadc. 
CtatiHI  ad  ua<«<M  ...    . 

3U3.  Buna*  (Diach  Bayi),  Job.    IHipt 


ISM, 

Hapo- 
Infrrga,  advcrnu 

« — , r   Latbvnumruni. 

Oitiuim.  lUft,  4*. 
atM.  HUl,  Allan.  Tli*IMniugorib«ATlldr, 
CbrbtdMctiHlnl  Inlu  Hrll.  M'llb  Arpnumili 
ubUclBil  igalnil  111*  Tiulb  of  llie  warn  Doc- 
IriiK,  or  una  AIh.  IIdbm;  all  which  Keuini 
■r.wD(Bt«l  ...  .  Lundon, IfiM, 4*. 
WMlBrraHhwaBrr.Cup.  Tmilpndlgt 
•wu  UundlalB  ilcr  LvWnilig«n.  darinn  die  A. 

SclunitlluMtn?^" 


a  In  theaa  Polnla  pnbllcbty  pr«ched  In 
n   [bj  Bp.  Xlticn^  IMT.     [LondoolJ 

lUT.  Bllsan,  Thomu,  Bp.    Tha   Bffact  oT 

Iha  Vull   lUdianpIiuo  of  Manklna   Sj  Ihf 
DaaUi  uhI  UimS at  Chriit  Jonu;  wberslD 

inbliSoalaaii  thaCroH^  togelhcr  wilb  Iba 


PBiiioaa  of  hU  t>eacvnt 


nu.  BranshtOB.  Hugh.    An  BipKcalInn 

■Dbltet,  ortgliMllr  pnMlKtaoTfriiin^ISM  la 
IIHor  Inter,  piinlciilBrlyngaliiHt  Bp.BJI»n; 
Including  alH  bli  "OnXlon  l»  Iho  OonaTnna" 
IB  OfHk  ud  EDclKh.i  ( ITBrki,  Lond.  iota, 
M.,  pp.  Ti;-«wo   H. 

«a«.  HlHliu,  John.     Ab    ABmcr   to  ... 

Willl«nT>-rkllli.  cannmlni  Cbriil-f  Dnnn. 

•im  inID  Uell.  Oi(«d,(lMilT)iao8,s*.  fi^ 
MO.  BUmb.  Thomal.  Bp.     Hie  Vnrxf  of 

Cbrlil'a  Suirerlnga  fur    Min'i   Kedomplton: 

nod  at  hh  Damat  to  Iladta  or  llil  fur  ov 

Di-llTiiruKa.    Loadou,  l«M.  lol.    £L. 
Ml.  Briaft  ADaHtri  (A)  nnlo  cenalni  Ob- 

irctloni  agalnil  tbe  IlHcaiulun  of  CbHil  InlD 

llall.    London,  I6«.  4*.    BL. 
MO.  IilMfca  iam»,  thnt  h,  a  CutIh  of 


sees 


CLASS  III.— DESnNT  OF  THK  SOUL. 


Llmbnii  Patmm,  nhcwInK  •  •  •  that  Chriat  de* 
soendeil  not  in  Bonie  to  Hf  U  to  deliver  the 
Fathers  from  thence.    London,  Ifdi*  4^.  BL, 
Rj  Andrew  WillctT    Bee  No.  Mtt. 

3003.  Parkesy  Richard.  An  Apologle  of  Three 
TeMtinionicrt  of  Holy  Scripture,  concerning 
the  Article  of  tmr  Creed,  He  deteended  into 
HfU.    London,  1607, 4*.    BL. 

2004. The  Second  Booke,  containing  a  Re- 

Joynder  to  a  Reply  made  againHt  the  Former 
Boolce,  lately  publiflhed  in  a  printed  Pamph- 
let, intituled,  Limbo-maatix.  London,  1607, 
4».    BL. 

2005.  'Wllleiy  Andrew.  Loldoromantix :  that 
la,  A  Scourge  for  a  Rayler,  containing  a  Full 
...  Antiwer  to  the  Unchriittian  Raylinpi  ... 
Tented  by  one  Rich.  Parkea,  aKainst  the 
Author  of  Limbomastix.  Cambridge,  1007, 
4».    BL, 

2000.  Parkcry  Robert,  and  S anfbrd,  Hugh. 
De  DewcciiAii  Jenu  Chrivti  ad  Infcnw  Lihri 
quatuor,  al>  Hngone  Sanfordo  inchoati.  Amst. 
illl,4«.    BL. 

2007.  Guild,  William.  Limbo's  Battery;  or, 
an  AuMwtT  to  a  Popish  Pam])hlet  of  Christ's 
Descent  into  Hell.    Aberdeen,  lOSO,  12*. 

2007b.  Pear  son,  John,  Bp.  An  Exposition 
of  the  Creed.  . . .     London,  1060,  4*. 

Nuneroui  editioai.  See  oo  Art.  V.,  where  the 
aobject  of  Chrliit'a  "  Dciceot  Into  Hell"  i«  traated 
wllb  ffrrat  Icsraing. 

2008.  Kckhard,  llelnr.  De  Descensn  Christi 
ad  Inferos  Libeilus.  Lipeiie,  1004,  sm.  8*.  pp. 
108. 

"Msiotalns  tbe  doctrine  of  the  PormuU  of  Con- 
eord. '— A>ef«eA. 

2000.  Richard,  Jacob.  De  Descensn  Cliristi 
ad  Inferos  contra  NoTatoris  cnjusdam  Disser- 
tationem  de  eadem.  [/Vsm.  Pet.  Haberkorn.] 
Glsssp,  1071,  4*.  4  gr. 

2070.  Itlflfhtfbot,  John.    A  DiscoorM  vpon 

the  Fourth  Article  of  the  Apostolic  Creetl. 

lWork$,  Strype's   ed.,  IL   1341-i;i55,  Lond. 

1084,  fol. ;  or  Pitman's  ed.,  VI.  3-nO.)    H, 

OppoMO  Terr  Tlforootly  the  eonimoa  aetleai  of 

Cnthollsi  Mid  Procesinnu  ea  the  sulOeet. 

2171.  Smltlk,  Richard,  of  London.  A  Letter 
...  to  Dr.  Hen.  Hammond,  concerning  the 
Sence  of  that  Article  In  the  Creed  He  de- 
teended  into  Hell;  together  with  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's Answer.    London,  1064,  8*.    BL. 

2872.  CArpsov,  Joh.  Benedict,  the  younger. 
DisMrtatio  de  Descensu  Christi  ad  Inferos  ex 
Eplie^i.  iv.  9,  10.  [Retp.  J.  Q.  Lucins.l  Lip- 
■ise,  1067,  4*. 

AlM  in  hii  tH$*.  Aemd.,  pp.  640-711.  —  "  Mslntaini 
the  commeo  doctrine  of  Calov  and  9itMn." —Bnuck. 

2073.  If  Icmanii,  Selwst.  Diss<>rtatio  de  dis- 
tlnctis  Pontiflciomm  in  Inferno  Classlbus. 
Jenae,  1080, 4*.  pp.  80. 

2074.  Mclsncr,  Joh.  Tractatns  de  Descensn 
Christi  ad  Inferos.  Witcbergts,  1000,  4*. 
%gr. 

2075.  Franckc,  Wllhelm.  DIssertatio  de 
DesceiiAu  Christi  ad  Inferos  ex  1  Petr.  iii.  18, 
19.  \i*r»».  J.  0.  Neumann.]  Viteberg«>, 
1004,  4*.  pp.  30.  —  Also  1702. 

••  Ifainuliia  that  Chriat  conquered  the  Devil  and 
Holl  wteritorl:  ratfon*  aequMthnit,  sad  nef(^feri«, 
rottoiM  promHtgmtiamit."—Mm»ch. 

2670.  IjAnrbech,  Is.  De  Descensus  CliristI 
ad  Inferos  MaJcMtate.    Altorfli,  1700, 4«.  4gr. 

2677.  IHtmincr,  Jeremiah.  Disnntatio  Theo- 
logicM  de  Christi  ad  Inferos  Deacensvu  ... 
SubPnesidio  ...  llermanni  Witsil  ...  .  Lug- 
duiii  BataTonim,  1702,  4*.  pp.  24  +.    H. 

2678.  Ha«e,  Cornelius.  De  Descensn  Christi 
ad  Inflnia  I^oca  Terrne.    Rremae,  1702. 

la  oppositloa  lo  Carpser  ea  Kph.  It.  t,  M. 

ro4 


2079.  Ijvelvu,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Vindiciie  Dia- 
iertatioais  CarpaoTiansp  de  Deacenss  Christi 
adiafcroa.    Limi».  1706, 4«.  pp.  48. 

la  MMvar  te  O.  Haas,  whe  eppoMd  the  MClea  ef  a 


2679».  [KInir,  Peter,  Lord].  The  History  of 
the  Apostles  Creed:  with  Critical  Obserra- 
tions  on  Its  seTerat  Articles.  The  3d  EA. 
London,  (I70S,  . . .)  1711,  8*.  pp.  (16).  416.  //. 
Oa  the  Oeieent  vt  Christ  lata  Hell,  lee  pp.  17a. 


2080.    litis,  llHMnas.    DIssertatio  de  Kvan- 

Selio  Mortuis  aiinuntiato,  ad  1  Petr.  It.  6. 
erne,  1730, 4*.  pp.  66. 

"  Kvaugclium  aulritualiter  atertais  pmcdleatar."— 
"  The  ancient  and  modem  epiuloaa  an  the  aut^^cel 
are  eoptoualj  atatcd  and  dUcnued.  Alae  twprlnied 
In  hia  Bxtrcitatimu*  neat,  p.  %»  *9i^-"—  MrHtch. 

2681.  "Weber,  Joh.Qeorg.  Doctrina  tntior  de 
Descensu  Christi  ad  Inferos  ...  .  Upsise, 
1731,  8*.  (0  sh.) 

2081*.  Hndc,  Ildnrich  -ron  der.  De  De- 
scensu ClirlstI  ad  Inferos.  [/Vm-s.  J.  B.  Carp- 
Kov.]    Ilelmstadii,  1754,  4*. 

2081i>.  Tlphalf^c  d«  la  Roehe,  Charles 

Francois.  Les  tImIoiis  d' Ibrahim,  pbilfl«q>he 
arabe,  ou  lissai  sur  la  nature  de  I'anie ;  rela- 
tion d'un  voyage  anx  Limbes,  ou  Bigarnires 
philosophiques.    2  toI.  Paris,  1779,  8*. 

An  earlier  cd.  was  pahL  at  Amttrrdaai  in  17O0» 
with  the  tills,  •*  Les  bicamraa  philoMphlqacs,"  ««e. 

2082.  Fasaonlf  Lilicrato.  De  Piorum  In  Sinn 
Abrahae  Beatitndino  ante  Christi  Mortem. 
. . .    Ronuie.  1700,  4*.  pp.  332  f-. 

Bee  A'ovctta  let.  puk.  <n  riftnMt,  ITtl.  XXII.  5M- 
8W.  CI  1-4.15,  S51.4:>4.    a, 

2083.  Gadonlcl,  Oiovanni.  De  Statu  Beati- 
tatis  Animarum  Sanctorum  Antiqni  Teata- 
menti  ante  CliristI  Dexcensuni  in  luferoa;  de 
Veritate  Purgatoril,  eC  d«  warn  ratnntetM  Aai- 
marnm  JwtarwB  Beatitndine  in  Manaione 
Obelesti  ...    .    VeneUis,  1703, 8>. 

2083*.  liettcrc  teologlche  spettautl  alia  con- 
troTersia  tra  II  siirnor  GioTanni  Cadonici  e  II 
Padre  LiWrato  Fass(»nl  ...  intomo  alia  beati- 
tudlne  de*  santi  patriarchl  uel  seno  d'Abramo. 
Venecia.  1703,  8^.  pp.  62. 

See  A'oveUs  fe(.  fw*.  <n  Ffrtwf.  17CI,  XXIT.  S7»- 
6tt.  «M-&.  CM.  CW.    B. 

2084.  Gadonlel,  Giorannl.  Anrelli  Anicua- 
tlnl  quae  Tidetur  Sententiade  Beatitate  Sanc- 
torum ...  AntiquI  Testament!  ante  Christi 
Descensnm  ad  Inferoa  . . .  contra  Ilaereticoa 
. . .  Pureatorium  . . .  Impnrnantes.  Venetiis, 
1705,4*. 

2085.  Goctlic,  Joh.  Wolfgang  ▼<»•  Fo«- 
tische  Gedanken  Uber  die  Hullenflahrt  Je^tn 
Christi. 

Firat  pabl.  la  a  periodteal  entitled  l»cr  AehA«rr«, 
Frankrart,  ITOBt  then  la  the  ad.  of  hla  Veria  In  i 
rala..  Stuttnrt,  18M-S7.  0*.  It  la  hU  flr^t  printed 
poea.  Sea  WsnicI,  Ana  iraiainra  eaWawaii  naeaw. 
p.  II. 

2086.  M«iiiaelil,Tommaao  Maria.  DeAnlma- 
biu  Justomm  In  Sinn  Abrahae  ante  Christi 
Mortem  expertibus  beatae  Viaionia  DeL  2 
vol.  Romae,  1700,  4*.    A. 

2087.  Ij«tt«im  d*ua  chlerico  r«fEolare  •!  P. 
Mamacht  coiitro  la  stta  opera  De  AnImabua 
Justorum  ...  ktc.1.  Coamopoli,  1700,  8*. — 
Also  Brescia,  li77,  w. 

Ascribed  by  sems  Is  Martina  XataU.  by  oiksn  ta 
Urbane  TcMieltl. 

2088.  KI«all»C  Joh.  Rudolph.  De  VIA.  nuA 
Concertatioiieni  de  Descensu  Christ i  ad  In- 
frros  compoiMre  Tolnlt  Domlnns  la  Grave, 
difflcili  potius  quam  expaditA.  KrlaafR, 
1700,4*.  3^. 

2089.  Schttlmf  Joh.  Friadr.  Tamunll-  and 
schriftmlssiga  Gcdaoken  too  der  liOlla  and 
der  Httllenlkhrt  ChristL    Halle,  1770,  8». 

2090.  VBcer»  Ibubml  TlModor.     Dlawrtotlo 
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de  Descenan  Christ!  ad  Infcroi.    [Prms.  J.  F. 
Gruiier.]    IlaK  17n«4*.  pp.  45. 

Tb«  MiUior  op|iD«r«  th«  oomawn  vtew,  uni  glrcB  a 

tolerably  eonipiel*  blauirj  of  oplaloaa  «ii  the  Ml^Mt 

to  Um  tinM  of  Ltttber.— ^rMacA. 

9091.  Ocriely  II«inrich  OotthUfl  DiaserUtio 
Th«ologica  Ductrinam  de  Deacenar  Cliriati  ad 
InfenMNoTaRAttoneiUvatratamaUtena  ...  . 
Vltebergae,  1782,  4*.  pp.  48.     R 

2092.  Drcsd«»  Friedr.  Wilh.  Inquiritor  in 
veram  Meutaiu  Luci  1  Petr  iU.  18-20,  ad  in- 
telligendtun,  ubi  Chriataaf  poat  auam  a  Mor- 
tuia  Resurrectionem,ad  anam  uaqae  in  Coelum 
Receptionem,  degerit.    Vitebergae,  1801,  4*. 

(2  ah.) 

"  Mainuiafl  that  Ohrifidiiriag  the  fertj  dajt  an«r 
his  resurrection  repestedly  veat  to  hell,  and  preached 
repvntaace  and  forgiveneta  of  liaa  to  thoae  who 
perished  in  the  Deluge. "—JmtCseA. 

9693.  Hacker,  Joh.  Qeorg.  Aug.  DeDeacenau 
ad  InferoA  I.  Pet.  ill.  19.  90.  ad  ProTinclani 
Mesaiae  demandatam  referendo  Diaaertatio 
...    .    DreiMlae,  1809, 4*.  pp.  88.    F. 

9694.  Horsley-y  Samuel,  Bp,  Hoaea.  Trana- 
lated  from  the  Uebrew :  with  Notea  ...  .2d 
Kd.  ...  with  ...  a  Sermon,  now  flrat  pub- 
Uahed,  on  Chriat'a  Deacent  into  Uell.  Lon- 
don, 1804, 4>.  pp.  1.,  290»  18.    H. 

9095.  "Wcbcr,  Michael.  De  Deacenaa  Chriati 
ad  Inefroa  e  Loco  1  Petr.  iii.  19.  tollendo  inque 
Adscensum  ad  Snperoa  mntando.    Vitebergn, 

1805,  4*.  pp.  19. 

"  Weber  supplies  irp4s  'r4v  Ostfn  after  wptv^tlf, 
trma  ver.  IS.  aod  undeniunds  reCf  Iv  fvX.  irvc^^.  aa 
a  4att0u$  ooMJNodli."— Arcfse*. 

9696.  Pott,  David  Jnliua.  Variae  Interpretnm, 
de  DescenHn  I.  C.  ad  Inferua,  Sententiae  se- 
cundum Temponim  Ordinem  enumerantur  et 
breviter  dUiidicautur  ...  .  (Kxcuniua  on  I 
Pet.  iii.  19,  in  hia  Epistotae  Oitholicae^  etc. 
II.  281-340,  ed.  alt.  Uotting.  1810,  8«,  being 
Vol.  IX.  Faac  2  of  Koppea  ed.  of  the  M.  T.) 
H. 

9697.  Hone,  UTilliam.  Ancient  Myateriee  de- 
acribed,  especially  the  English  Miracle  Playa 
...  .  With  EngraTinga ...  .  London,  189S, 
8>.  pp.  298.    H. 

Oa  the  Deaoent  Into  Hell,  ae«  pp.  120-1I7.  See 
also  the  Coveatrj  Mysteries.  LmdMt  Cbretifrt*.  ed. 
by  Halliwell  for  the  Shakespeare  Society.  18«1.  8*. 
pp.  i-O,  KM  (EX  aud  Tk€  Ch€tUr  Flaift.  ed.  by 
Wright  tot  the  aame  Boelety,  Vol.  II..  1M7,  pp.  71- 
a.   H. 

9097*.  Descent  (The)  into  Hell;  a  Poem. 
London,  18S0,  8*.    BL. 

By  J.  A.  Heraud  7    See  No.  smb. 

9697^  He  rand,  John  Abraham.  The  Deacent 
Into  Hell,  with  an  Analysis  and  Notes;  with 
other  Poems.    London,  18Sft,  8«.  b$,    BL. 

9698.  K6nlg,  Joh.  Lndwig.  Die  Lehre  Ton 
Christi  llbilenfiihrt  iiach  der  heil.  Bchrift, 
der  KItesten  Kirche,  den  chriatlichen  Symbo* 
len,  nnd  uach  ihrer  Tielnmfaasenden  Be<lt>n- 
tnng  dargestellt  ...  .  Frankfort  a.  M.,184!|, 
8>.  pp.  Yi.,  281.    D. 

The  literature  of  the  sat^ieet  la  given  pp.  ttO-M8. 
-  Seriewed  in  Zcller's  TktnL  Jkkrb.,  1842.  pp.  773- 
780,  and  by  C.  V.  Gmichel  in  the  JtaArt.  /.  tvfas.  A'mf. 
Ctt  for  Sept.  IS4X.  coll.  339-8S0.    S. 

9098».  Bibliophllus,  Slncerua,/MftMi(m.  Die 

Leipxiger  Keligiontfrase :   Wie  dUnket  euch 
Ton  die  llOUcnfahrt  Chriati f  ...  Yon  Since- 
nis  Dibliophiliis.    Magdeburg,  1814,  8>.  pp.  80. 
See  UifM.  BeptrU,  1844,  VI.  380^-900. 

9099.  Ackcrmann,  Conatantin.  Die  Olau- 
benssjttr.e  vun  CliristI  llUllenfahrt  und  von 
der  Anferatehnng  des  Flelschos,  Tor  dem 
Richterstuhl  nnsrcr  Stoit.  ...  liambtirg  und 
Gotha,  184A,  12*.  pp.  47.    D. 

9700.  Thoden  iran  Tclscn,  E.  M.  llet 
Eyangelie  an  de  dooden  verkoiidigd? !  Eeue 
proero  om  de  sougenaamde  nedenlaling  Tan 


Christus  ter  helle  tot  dorxeWer  bU1)elBChe  be- 
teekenis  en  booge  belangrijkheid  voor  de  leer 
des  heils  terng  te  breugen.  Nlijmwegen,  1845, 
8«.  fi.  1.80. 

2701.  "Wcxelc,  Wilh.  Andr.  Aaben  Erklsering 
til  mine  Medchristne  om  roin  Ansknelse  og 
Bel^jendelse  aneiaende  Christi  Nedfart  til 
HelVede  ug  Miiligheden  af  en  Omvendelse 
efter  Dtfden.  2det  OpI.  ChristUnia,  (1845.) 
1847,  8>.  pp.  168. 

2702.  Nielsen,  Olaiu.  Nogle  Ord  om  Veien 
til  Livet  Ac.  Med  Hensyu  til  det  af  W.  A. 
Wexels  udgirne  Skrlft:  '*  Aaben  Erklsring 
til  mine  Medchristne."  Frederikshald,  1840, 
8*.  pp.  80. 

270>.  CloJA,  Ant.  La  discesa  di  Oeatl  Criato 
air  inferno.    Roma,  1840. 

2703.  Mol&r,  Jakob  Andreas.  ForsSg  til  en 
Fremstilling  af  den  hellige  Skrifla  Lasre  om 
Kristi  Nedliu-t  til  flelvede  og  Muligheden  af 
Omvendelse  efter  Dtiden.  Stavanger,  1847, 
8*.  pp.  66. 

9704.  [FrotlilngliAm,  Nathaniel  Langdon]. 

*'  lie  descended  into  Uell."    {Chrittian  Exam,. 

for  May,  1851 ;  L.  401-416.)    U. 
9706.  Isord,  William  W.     Christ  in  Hades. 

A  Poem.  ...    New  York,  1851, 12*.  pp.  183. 
2706.  Qfider,  Ednard.     Die  Lehre  von   der 

Erscheiuung  Jesu  Christi  unter  den  Todten. 

In  ihrem  Zusammeuhange  niit  der  Lehre  von 

den  letzten  Dingen.  ...    Bern,  185S,  8*.  pp. 

xii.,8Sl.    D. 

CVmleNie.    "  Kinleitung.''  pp.  1-15 ;  "  Die  bibilscho 
Lehre."  pp.  14-136;  "  Die  Gesehicbte  des  Dogmas. ' 


pp.  127-301 ;  "  Dogmatlscho  Schlosaenwteruog,"  pp. 
8W-S81. 

9707.  Zesscli'wUs,  Carl  Ad.  Gerh.  -ron. 
Petri  Apoatoli  de  Christi  ad  Inferoa  Deacensn 
Sententia  ...    .    Liiwiae,  1857, 8*.  pp.  68.    F, 

2708.  Mncnsclier,  Joaeph.  On  the  Deacent 
of  Christ  into  Hell.  (BiUioth.  Sacra  for 
April.  1850;  XYI.  309-353.)    H. 

B«Jceu  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  descent  Into  hell, 
and  also  that  of  aa  iatermodlate  place  far  departed 
spirits. 

9709.  Kttrbcr,Johann.  Die  katholische  Lehre 
von  der  Ilollenfiihrt  Jesu  Christi.  Landshut, 
1800,  8*.  pp.  viii.,  470. 

2700».  Telpel,  Friedr.  Ueber  die  ITOllenfahrt 
Christi.    {T/ttol.  Quartal$chrifl,  1800,  Heft 4.) 

2709)».  Miles,  James  Browning.  Christ  preach- 
ing to  the  Spirits  in  Prison.  (Biblioth.  Sura 
for  Jan.  1809;  XIX  1-31.)    H. 

4.  Pvrgatory,  and  Prayer  for  the  I>ead. 

2710.  Forbes  (Lat.  Forbeslns  m  Corse)* 

John,  luttructiunes  liitfturi(-i>-tbeologic«}  de 
Doctrina  Christiana  .. .  .  Eilitio  nova  ...  . 
Amstelwdami,  (1015,)  1702,  fui.  pp.  735  -{-. 
(Op<ra,  Vol.  II.)    //. 

See  Lib.  XIll.,  "  Do  Purgatorlo,  et  SoffTaflls  pro 
Deruooils. "  pp.  It24-C&d. 

2711.  Ailaccl  {Lat.  AUatlns),  Leone.  De 
utriusquo  Lcclesiw  Occidvntulis  atque  Orien- 
talis  in  Doipnate  de  Pnrgatorio  periwtna  Con- 
sensione.    Romff.  1055,  8«. 

AIM  in  Migov's  The«L  Cumtm  ctmfUtut,  XTIII. 
MS-4ff>,  Par.  1640.  4«. 

2712.  (inenstedt,  Joh.  Andr.  Exercitatio 
de  Eccletfionim  Oriental iuni  et  Latinie  Dissen- 
sione  in  D^mnte  de  l*urgatorio.  [J^esp.  Joh. 
Diecmann.]    WICteb.  1071, 4*. 

2713.  HOpifliier,  Joh.  Oeorg  Christian.  De 
Origlne  Dugmatis  Komanorum  PontiAciomm 
de  Purgatorio.    Ilalai^,  1709,  8*.  pp.  32. 

2714.  Rdif ar,  Samuel.  The  Variations  of  Po- 
pery. ...  2a  E<1 (Dublin,  1809,)  Lon- 
don, 1838,  K».  pp.  XX.,  Wl  +.    F. 

Ch.  XVI.,  pp.  45X-4as,  relates  «o  pnrgntory. ' 
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S715.  IjOClif  Valentin.    1M>  Dofcm*  der  fcrie- 

chincheii  Kiix-hu  voiii  Purgaturiuoi.    Ilegeni- 

bnrif,  1H42,  h».  (U  «I».) 
2715*.  'Wright,  Thomiw.    St.  Patrick's  Pni^ 

gatory.    1M4.    Sm  No.  3261. 
271A.  HIstorjr  of  Pnrgatory.     (Jtmmal  of 

Sac.  Lit.  and  Bibt.  Bteord  for  Jolj,  UM  ;  I. 

280-308.)    D. 

2717.  Redncr,    LtM>.     Dan    Fvn^feuer.     Eine 
hUturiHcli-dogniatixche  Ahhaiidlaog...  .  Re- 
geuMburic,  1M9,  S*.  pp.  '206. 
Catbolle. 

On  the  history  of  the  nnt^iect,  nee  aim  No. 
2709,  T«lT«rdrt  2770,  Bellarinlno  | 
281A,  Vsshcr  I  2841,  Traits |  2KM,  Dea- 
con t  '^^07,  Mrrst  2iK)7,  Tracts  t  2^08, 
Pcrrln  f  2914,  Hall  f  and  292b,  Frants. 


S718.  Rastratlna,  Chnttantinnpolitanus,  fl. 
A.D.  67H.  TmctHtun  adTeraun  eon  qui  dicunt 
Animaii  vtatini  atqiie  e  Corporibua  aolntw 
rant,  non  opernri:  neqne  oblntin  pro  iis  Deo 
pr«clbus  ...  Jnvari.  Gr.  and  Liu.  (In  L. 
Allacci  [Lot.  Allatiua].  IV  uiriutqw.  Eeelei. 
Occid.  atqme  Orient,  ae  Furg.  Omatruiome^ 
RoniK,  ltt&5,  8»,  pp.  319-681.) 

A  Lullo  tr»B»lMtk>n  in  Ih*  Mm*.  BiU.    Jhortam. 

Ton.  XXVII.,  and  in  Migoe'i  TktoL  Cvmu  ciupU. 

nu.  XVlil.  4U-514. 

2719.  Joanoc*  {Piieudo-\  Damntcenus,  8th 
ccnt.f  De  iiH  iiui  In  Fide  «iormiurunt;  qno- 
modo  MliMiM  ¥t  Livemoaynia  ai^iiventnr.  Gr. 
and  Lat.  (In  Joaunia  Daniaaceui  Qpera,  l*ar. 
1712,  fid.,  I.  684-597.)    H. 

Also  pabl.  wpanitely,  Vend.  1511, 0*. 

2790.  Henrietta  SalUrien9i»t  or  Henrjr  of 
Saltrey-f  ll.  a.d.  1160.  Super  Hnrg^torio  S. 
Patricil,  da  qnoibun  Mllite  nomine  Owevn, 
qni  deductua  ftierat  per  Pcenaa  Infemaloa. 
nil  Thoa.  Maaainghanra  Flarilegium  Intultt 
Sanctorum^  Par.  Itt24,  fol.,  pp.  89-109;  alM>  in 
Joh.  (\>lgaimM*a  Triadi*  Thaumaturgm  Acta, 
LoTanii.  1617,  fol.,  Iwtng  Vol.  II.  of  bis  **  AcU 
Sanct(»rum  llil>eriiiie.") 

On  tbc  Mmglitk  and  Fnmfh  rerriwas.  aad  fbr  tba 

Morj,  M«  Wrtgbt  ■  A.  Batrkk'a  Furfmtarjf,  pp.  M^ 

78. 

2721.  Marie  de  France,  13th  cent.  [Le 
pnrgHtoire  dv  Stiint-Patrice.]  Ci  parout  dea 
peinea  qne  aunt  en  Purgatoire.  (In  her  J^d- 
aitt,  ed.  fi.  de  Roqncfbrt,  Paria,  1820,  8»,  II. 
411-499.)    H, 

2722.  [KngenlcnSf  Marcna,  Ahp.  of  Epke- 
tutf  fl.  A.D.  14M.1  Ilcpc  rov  «a#ap#tov  wvpot, 
De  Pnnpitorio  Igne.  (Appended  to  Hilnfl, 
Abp.  qfThtttahmica.  De  Prlmatn  Papa  Bo- 
uani,  e/c.  Lugd.  Bat.  15f95,  4*.) 

272^.  Florence,  Omncil  of,  a.d.  1418, 14S9. 
For  ib«  aoilua  of  tbit  G«uocii  oa  the  quMiloo  of 
parfAlory,  tee  Cbnetfla.  ed.  ColeU,  XYUI.  2&-M,  &Ut 
114T-52.    H. 

2723.  IVeaerl,  Joh.,  1419-14S9.  FarrM[o  Re- 
nim  TluH>lugicaruin  ubem'nm  ...  .  In  hoc 
LIbro  tractatur:  ...  .  VI.  De  Pnrgatorio 
...  .  De  Statu  et  Profecta  Animanim  noat 
banc  Vitani  ...  .  [With  a  prefiice  by  Luther. 
—  Baallcae,  1622,18*. 

9e«  nutMer,  VI.  nS.  a.  4W.  —  The  Tarieot  writlact 
of  Wruvl  relatlug  to  pHrfatorr  iiri  eollected  ia  bu 
Op«ra.  Oroaluf.  ICM,  1*.  pp.  ftli-an.  On  hh  peeu. 
Uar  deeiriao  r«spc«ilnit  lai*  lalitaot.  Me  Ullnanu'i 
JM«nn  r«M(l.  etc.  Haiub.  IMI.  «•,  pp.  M*-47&.    />. 

2721.  Cattarlna  rFlescHI,  Lat.  Flleca) 
Adorno,  or  Adorna,  Saint,  1447-lftlO. 

(Often  «:h1Io<1  St.  OtViarine  t^  Genoa.)    Trat- 
tafo  del  Pnrgatorio. 

PutilUbvd  witb  her  vorka  aad  lif*  ihv  Marabotti) 

at  Genoa,  In  lUl :  iu  FrtH''h,  Colocae.  fail.  alM>  ai>. 

pradod  to  A.  8<r*ulo  *  /.««  kmrtm  cm  thr-tim.  Alai«, 

1838,  1^.    A  Ocnrnta  tranataUoa,  Ausaburg,  177*.  1^, 

aaA  IMS,  t2*.  pp.  U, 
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2725.  Cattarlna  (FIcMhlv  Lat,  FUeca) 
Adorno,  or  Adorna,  SaimL  Treetiac  on 
Purgatory.  . . .    New  York,  1800,  32^.  pp.  29. 

2720.  Fabrica,  Joh.  de«  De  Indulgent! ia 
pro  Aniniabus  in  Purgatoria 

For  Tarioaa  early  eda.  wftbeat  date  (f  leavaa.  M.), 
and  OM  wltli  lh«  dale  1487,  eoatalafna  ala*  tke  trea- 
tlae  of  NksHaaa  Stottardaa  D*  Imdmi§mtU$,  aec  Bmim, 
D04.  687t-88ex. 

2727.  Riclns,  Alphonaua.  Dialogua  quo  ex 
Sacne  Scriptune  priicoruinque  l*atruni  Dog- 
niallbua  Purgatorium  Aniniabua  purgandia 
prRpAnitum  oatenditur  adrersua  Valdeuvea 
...  .  PArialia,  1509,  4>;  also  Und.  1612,  4*. 
pp.24. 

2728.  leolanls,  laidoma  de.  Dinpotationum 
Catbollcarum  Uliri  V.  in  auibus  I.  da  Igne 
Infernl,  II.  de  Pnrgatorio,  III.  de  Merito  Ani- 
niarum  Purgaturii,  et  Cognitionis  proiiriie 
Beatltudinia  ftitnrie  ...  .  Medinlani,  1117, 
fol— Alao  Padua,  1622:  Lyona,  1629, 1680. 

"  Ouvrago  alatvller  et  earlrnx.  rare  et  irN  re. 
eherrbi  de  crux  qal  ea  eaanolaaeat  la  mttitt,"—J>o 
Mur*. 

2729.  Bodeneteln.   or  Ton   Carletadt 

{Lat.  Garoloataalns',  Andreas  (Rudolnh). 
Sermon  voni  Stand  der  cbriatglKubigen  Seclen, 
von  Abrahama  Scbooaa  und  Fegfeur  der  ab- 
ceechledenen  Seelen.  Wittemberg,  [about 
1622,]  4*. 

2730.  Hochetraat,  Jac.  De  Pnrgatorio,  aen 
de  Kxpiattoue  Venialinm  poat  Mortem  Libel- 
lua.    Antwerpia;,  1626,  4*? 

2731.  Scl&atEfer  (La(.  Sasffcrne),  Gaapar. 
Vum  FegfeUr  oder  volkOniuer  Kayiiigung  der 
anaaerwOlten,  daa  durch  die  UnugtbUung 
Chriati  daa  Fegfeiier  nit  auaageleacht lat ...  . 
Mbncben,  Hannt  SeMmmr,  1626, 4*.    BL. 

2732.  Vslnifen,  Bariholomwus  Amoldi 
de*  Purgatorium  contra  Lutheranoa  per 
Scriptnram  et  Rationem  proliatnm,  et  de  Li- 
beratione  Animamni  ex  eo  per  Sullkvgia  Vl- 
vorum.  . . .    Ilerbipcdi,  1627,  8*. 

2738.  mreretemlne,  Joh.  Adveraos  Lnthe- 
ranae  Sectae  Renatum  quendam,  de  PurgaK^ 
rio  et  aliia  . . .    .    Coloniae,  |ft2S,  8*. 

2734.  More*  Sir  Tbomaa.  The  aupplycecjoa 
of  aoulya  [in  Pnrgatonr]  made  by  ay r  Tbomaa 
More  knyght  ...  .  | London,  WWiam  Ma*- 
UUr  1629t)  fbl.  (T.  44. 

■ee  Dibdlna  T/f.  AtMq.  III.  SSt, HI. 

2736.  I^nther,  Martin.  Kyn  wydermeffvoM 
frgfrwr.    Wittemberg,  lAM,  4*. 

2738.  Kck,  Joh.  Chriatliche  Erhaltung  der 
Stell  der  OeschriffI  fur  daa  Fegfeuer  wleder 
Lutbera  UlaterbUchlein.  [Augsburg?]  litO^ 
4*. 

A  Xalln  tramdaileB,  Aatwcrpt  IMA,  18*. 

2737.  Rastell,  J«ilin.  A  new  boke  of  perga- 
tory  . . .  deuyded  in  to  thre  dyalogjra.  f  Tne 
lyrate  dyaloge  treateth  of  the  maruelluaa 
exiatena  of  god.  f  The  aeeonde  dyalnge 
treateth  of  the  imroortalyte  of  nuuinya  aoule. 

The  tbyrde  dyaloge  treateth  of  purgatory. 
LoodoQ,  Oct.  10,  IISO,!  M. 
Bee  IMbdiB'ft  ^p.  AuMq.  III.  ft. 

2738.  Frltliy  John,  d.  1633.  A  diaputervoa 
of  purgatorye  ...  deuided  tn  to  tbre  bokea 
...  .  [The  first  in  anawer  to  John  Reateil; 
the  second  to  Sir  T.  More;  the  third  to  John 
Fisher,  Bp.  of  Rochester.]  ir.  p.  or  ».  FLuo- 
don,  net  ftr  flrom  ISM],  8*. 

2730.  -—  An  other  bnke  againat  Raatril  MHaed 
the  Subsedye  or  bulwarke  to  bis  Qrnt  bake. 
M.  F,  or  n.  8*. 

Krprlated  tegetlier  la  Ae  Vhrta  9f  IVwrfrfi  «i4 
rrfth.  td.  hj  ■■•aell.  Lead.  MSII.  r.  IU.  M-lOL    It. 

2740.  Here    brgynneth    a   lytell    boke,  that 

speaketh   of  pnrgatorye  ...    .    [In    varae.! 

LoiHlon.  Robert  Wjfrr,  if.D.  [IM— tl.  4*^ 

BoeIHMiaafkP^4«f«f.lll.ar,a   ~ 
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2741.  Blomc-reiiitm  or  I«cld«m«lS|  Pe* 

troi.  Asaertio  Furgatoril.  Golonin,  1M4, 12*. 

S7^  IjlTr«  (Le)  dei  marchaoda  ...    .    [Fol- 
lowed by  A  "Triiit4  da  Pargatolre.**]    h.p. 
iNeufchatel  fL  IftM.  lOo.— Another  ed.,  n.p. 
Ml,  8>. 

For  deUlla,  m«  D«  Bars,  BfbL  InatruetlM,  I.  400> 
lOX.  The  lint  part  of  the  work  !■  •'  udo  Mtjro  trta 
▼lire  eoBtre  plusieon  dogmes  de  Im  eroyMoe  Ho- 
■Mine."  The  last  port  ohoUi  the  dootriae  of  For- 
fotory. 

2748.  Coel&laens,  Joh.  De  Pnrgatorio  AnI- 
marum  Igne,  contra  Novan  Sectae  ouas  Par- 

SUorium    negant.     Ingolitadilf  1M4»  8*. — 
lao  PaHM,  1644,  le*. 

A  IVencA  traniUtloa,  Ijon,  1M3,  Id^;  Ourmmit, 
lufoltuidi.  158S,  tf*. 

2744.  JBpinnay  Joannes.  Liber  de  Pnrgato- 
rio,  8ati«fiictiunibtu,  KemiMione  CulpiB  ac 
Poenie  ...    .    Londini,  lMi«  4*. 

2746.  GlambiftllArly  Pter-Fraooeieo.  Lez- 
tioDi  del  sito  del  purntorlo,  dela  caritA, 
deipH  influisi  celesti,  der  ordine  dell'  nniyer- 
■o.    Firenzo,  1651,  8*. 

2746w  Taircrncr,  Job.  De  Pnrgatorio  AnI- 
namm  poet  banc  Vitam  expiandarum.  Pari- 
■lie,  1651,  8*.    BL. 

2747.  Ghjrtrieas  (Oerm.  Ko«hl&air)f  Da- 
yld.  De  Animarum  Immortalitate  et  Furga- 
toHo  Pontiflciornm.  Vltebergae,  1552.  8*.  — 
Ibid.  1580,  1690,  8». 

2748.  Tlrcty  Pjerre.    he  retiuieteat  in  pace  in 

Einrgatoire,  foit  par  dial(Mrue  ...    .    tien4Te, 
562,  8-. 

2749.  OclilnOy  Bernardino.  Dialogo  del  Par- 
fatorio  ...    .    ir.p.  1666,  8*.  ff.  3»  pp.  130,  and 

"  0«  volameoet  on  dei  plot  eurirvx  de  eeox  d'  Ockin, 
•I  OD  dea  Biolne  a^rieax."  —  De  Bure,  MthL  Iiutme- 
tl90, 1.  4.10,  q.  T.  —  A  Latin  traanlotion,  Zorleh.  liBA, 
8*:  GtmuM,  de. ;  Frtmck,  \iS»,  UO,  «*.  Alao  tnuu- 
laicd  into  M»gU»h  ood  IhUdL 

2750.  Smith  (Lai.  HnkytUmyow\  Richard, 
D.D.,  16U(V-15d8. 

ThU  writer,  aeoountad  by  Catholloi  oao  of  tbelr 
•bleat  ehomploaa,  defended  purgotonr  in  his  "  Booe> 
Iter  of  the  Cotholike  Portb."  efc.  Load.  IMO,  In  his 
*•  De  Minaa  Saerinelo,"  ste.  Lovonil,  lMa,~i>.  ond 
bis  "  Coofuiatio  eorum  qua  Phil.  Melaaehthon  obii. 
dt."  «le.,  (bid.  ISes.  9>.  The  ftall  Utles  are  toe  leag 
to  be  given  here.     . 

2751.  Camerarlnay  Bartbol.  De  Pnrgatorio 
Igne  pialogi  11.    KonuB,  1657, 4*. 

S752.  Tcrratofly  Joh.  Maria.  TracUtna  de 
Gratia  et  Lib«ro  Arbltrio;  de  dnplici  Pnrga- 
torio pro  Hominibue  electis:  de  Sulflragiia  ... 
Dcftinctorum.    Yenetiis,  1558, 8*. 

2753w  Terony  John,  iSniofioyf.  The  llmtynge 
of  Pnrsaturye  to  death,  mado  Dialoge  wyse 
...    .    London.  JJton  TtftdaU,  15#1,8*.  fl.  887  +. 
See  Dlbdiaa  f^.  Anttn.  Vf.  l*A. 

2754.  Grcnler,  Nicolas.  Catholiqae  probation 
dn  pursatoire  et  suflVagee  pour  lea  fld41ea 
treapa««'er..  . . .    Paris,  15o2,  £*. 

2756.  Hcrret,  Gentian.  Trait4  da  porgatolre, 
aaquel  aunt  cuntenuea  lea  opiniona  dea  nou- 
yeaux  4yang41iatea  de  ce  tempa.  Paria,  1502, 
8». 

2750.  Vltalla,  Andr.  pe  Pnrgatorio  Bancti 
Patricii,  Uibernias  Apoatoli,  TracUtnlua.  Ye- 
netiia,  1592, 8*. 

2757.  Medina,  Mignel  dc«  De  Igne  Porga- 
torio.    Yeuetiis,  ISM. 

2758.  Alan,  Alien,  or  AUjm  {Lat.  Alat. 
nna),  M'illium,  Card,  and  Ahp.  A  Deffnae 
and  DecUtratlon  of  the  Catholike  Chnrchiea 
Doctrine,  touching  Puroatory  and  Prayera  for 
the  SouIm  departed.    Antwerp,  15f5, 8>. 

2759.  Benolt,  Ron4.  Brief  diaconra  tonchant 
le  fondement  du  pnrgatoire,  dea  indulgencea, 
pttrdooa  et  de  aatialketion.    Paria,  IM^  8*. 


2700.  Pcltannif  Theodor  (Anton).  Doctrina 
catholica  de  Pnrgatorio;  de  Animarum  Sedi- 
boa ;  de  Yita  ftinctomm  Snffragiia ;  de  Chria- 
tianorom Sepulturia  ...  .  Ingolatadii,  1599, 
4*. 

2701.  I«ntlacr,  Martin.  Mart.  Lutheri,  Phi- 
lippi  Melanchtbonia,  und  loh.  Brentii  fUmeh- 
me  Bchriflten,  wider  die  alte  grobe  LUgen  der 
Papiaten  vom  Fegfeuer,  welchea  die  Jeauiten 
wieder  auff  die  Bahn  bringen.  FrankAirt, 
1570,4*. 

2702.  FencHty  Jac  Tier  Leich-  Predigten 
vom  Fe^euera-Wort,  Ort,  Pein,  ErUisung,  etc. 
OUn,  1574»  8>. 

2783. Nenn  nnd  drelaalg  katholiache  Pre- 
digten vom  Fegfeuer,  Ablaa,  etc.  Cttln,  1575, 
4*. 

2784.  Adeodatna,  Andr4.  Dteionatration 
chreatienne  et  religieuae  dn  purgatoire  ...  . 
Poictiera,  157i,  am.  8".— Alao  Pwia,  1680,  S>. 

2785.  Peltanna,  Theodor  (Anton).  De  noatra 
Batiaikctione  et  Pnrgatorio  Libri  duo.  ... 
Colonial,  157t,  4*.  pp.  fol  +. 

2700.  Folkc  (LaL  Fnleo),  William.  Two 
Treatiaea written againat the Papiatea  ...  [the 
second  being]  a  ^mfbtation  of  the  Popish 
Churches  Doctrine  touching  Purgatory  k 
Prayera  for  the  Dead.    London,  157i,  8*. 

2787.' BrUtO'W,  Richard.  A  Reply  to  Fonlke, 
in  Defenae  of  M.  D.  Allen'a  Scroll  of  Articlea, 
and  Book  of  Pnrgatorie.    Lonaine,  1580, 4*. 

2708.  Folkc  {Lai.  Folco),  William.  A  Re- 
Jovnder  to  Briatowe'a  Replie  in  Defence  of 
Allena  8crole  of  Articlea,  and  Booke  of  Pnr- 
gatorie. ...    London,  1581,8*. 

2709.  Talwcrde,  Barthol.  d«.  Ignis  irarga- 
torina  post  banc  Yitam  ex  tinecia  et  Latinia 
Patribna  Orthodoxia,  Ilebneornmqne  doctia- 
aimia et vetnatiaaimia asaertna  ...  .  Patarii, 
15M,  4*.  With  a  new  titlei>age,  Yenetiia, 
1590,4*.    BL. 

"  OuvragS  trie  enrieax,  k  doot  los  Ezenplalres 
seat  fort  rare«." .-  De  Sure,  MM.  Im*truttiv.  no.  450. 
The  Tol.  oootolas.  aooording  to  De  Bore's  desorip< 
tloB,  "Inis  Pargatorlua,"  elc.  pp.  (S),  M8:  •<  Cx 
Banetla  Pairiboa  OaosMlogia,"  pp.  (M),  lfl»-3St: 
"  Pre  Igae  Pargatorlo  . . .  Apologelieam,"  S8  loaves 
not  noBibered ;  sad  "  Reapoaalo  ad  Qnacstlenos  . . . 
Weaseslal  a  Wertaowlu/'  ere.,  0  leaves. 

2770.  Bellamaino,  Roberto,  Oxrd.  Diapvta- 
tiohes  de  Controversiis  ChristianaB  Fidel ...  . 
4  torn.    GolonisB  Agrippinae,  1G28,  fol.    D. 

Ob  Purgatory  see  Tom.  II.  pp.  SWMlt.  The  ftrsi 
ed.  of  this  fhmoBS  work  was  puhlUhed  la  S  vol.  in- 
golatadt,  lOn-M^  fol..  Backer  eaameraies  (wonly- 
/*«  other  eda.  betwieea  that  date  and  1(128.  and  half  a 
desen  or  nners  have  been  pabl.  ainoe.  A  Gtnnmn 
traaalatlon  of  the  trsatlae  oa  porgatoiy,  Meiau.  liOO, 
8*. 

2770*.  Nlcrlnns^Oeorg.  Fegfenera  Ungmnd 
grlindlich   erOrtert...    .    Strasabnrg,  1582, 

2771.  Fenncr,.  Dudley.  An  Anawere  unto 
the  CQnfntation  of  John  Nichols  hia  Recanta- 
tion . . .  eapecially  in  the  Mattrra  of  Doctrine, 

of  Pnrgatorie,  Images London,  1585, 

4*. 

2772.  I^enaaena,  JToannea.  De  FIdetium  Ani- 
mAmm  Purgatorio  Libri  duo;  de  Limbo  Pa- 
tnim  Liber  tertiiu.    Lovanil,  1584, 8*. 

2772^  Mliandronl^.  Fortunio.  Del  pnrga- 
torio, e  degli  ^|nti  che  ai  fianno  per  le  anime 
dei  morti.    Siena,  1584, 4*. 

2773.  Vtxlngcr,  Alex.  Alte  nene  Zeitnng 
yon  dem  luaaersten  Trost  und  letxter  UUlil, 
der  iiberansJigeplngten  Seelen,  ao  die  Jesniter 
nnd  andere  papistische  Lehrer  ins  Fegfeuer 
aetxen.    Smalcaldf  1587. 

2774.  Bcnoltf  Ren4.  Denx  .  trait4a  catholi- 
qnea;  le  premier  eat  de  rexistence  du  pnrga- 
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totre  dea  Chr^tienii  ImparfUts  aprte  cette  Tie 
mortelle ;  1«  iM.'«uud  e«t  de  U  quality  et  cou- 
dition  des  aiuM  »6fr6e»  ...    .    Paris,  1M8» 

2776.  [Chanclleay  AntoineIjaRocli«d«]* 

De  vera  Pirccatoniin  UenilMiune  advenu*  hu- 

manaa  Batiitfactiuiie*  et  cummentitinm  Eccle* 

■is  Romanie  Purgatoriam.    Genevie,  IMK,8«. 

PublUbed  under  the  name  of  SarfMl,  m  tiM  Hebrew 

auivftleiit  of  ChaudUu  cCbamp  de  Dl«a).    Akao  ia 
s  Opera,  ed.  lert..  IHH,  fol.,  pp.  87-iaC.    (A)  -  A 
PreHch  trmn#Ulioo,  Qeoeva.  IMW,  9*. 

2776.  Hnber,  8am.  Aujwfuhrliche  ErklKrnng 
mid  Wtderlegunfc  dens  nchrecklichen  Jenuiti- 
sclien  catho]t»chen  Fegfeuwera,  iiuionderheit 
wie  KolK*rtUH  Bcllamiintu  ...  dasselbe  be- 
Bcliriebeu  bat  ...    .    Tiibingen,  1591,  4*. 

2776*.  GhrastOTlafly  Andr.  Contradictio* 
nnm  in  Lil>ru  lloberti  Bellarmini  de  Pnrga- 
turio  Index  ...    .    [Daael  ?]  16M,  4*.  pp.  (60). 

2777.  Hnbcr.  Sam.  The«ei  de  Pnraatorio 
JesniUrum  Catboiico.    Witteb.  lftH»  «*• 

2778. Contra  Tgnem  Purgatoriom  C)jiuque 

Sulpbur  ...    .    Urs.  1507, 4*. 

2779.  Ostcnf  Balth.  Oratio:  Qnlroam  .Animas 
poet  Mortem  ait  Statna,  contra  Bellarminum 
veteratorium  Purgatoiii  Opiflcem.  Witteb. 
15tN»,  4*. 

2780.  Bntellfre,  or  Sontllflb  (Lot  StttU- 
irlus),  Mattbew.  De  Pnrgatorio  adveraua 
Bellarminum.  Loudini;  lM9y4*w»AIaolIanuT. 
1603,  8«». 

2780*.  Tandlnl,  Tommaao.  Del  pnrgatorio, 
aue  pene,  e  HufTragi.    Bologna,  (16911,)  1616, 4«. 

2781.  CmvetforCmfklmr  (Lat.C«Jct«nns)9 
Pierre  Victor  (Paima).  Le  purgatoire  prouv6 
par  In  parole  de  Dien.    Paria,  1600,  9^. 

2781*.  Snaresy  Franciaco.  Commentariinrnm 
ac  DiaputHtiouum  in  Tertiam  Partem  DiTi 
Tbumae  Tomua  Quart ua  ...  .  OpuadenoTo 
in  Lncem  editum  ...    .    Lugduni,  (. . .)  1603, 

fol.  pp.  824  4-. 

loclttdbtg  roar  *' DlspuUtiooes  de  Pvrgatorte  et 
BoffraglU.  whlcb  mar  alM  b«  found  ia  ma  Qpero, 
XIX.  46S-615.  Veocl.  ITM,  fol. 

2782.  Thyrirns,  Petrua.  ...  De  Apparitio- 
nibTa  KpirituumTractatuadno:  quorum  prior 
agit  de  Apimritionibva  omnia  Generia  Spiri- 
tvrm  ...  .  Cum  duplici  Appendice  de  Spiri- 
tunm  Imaginibufl  A  Cultu,  deque  Purgator\f 
Yeritate.  . . .  Coloniae  Agrippinae,  1000, 4*. 
pp.  486  +.    H. 

Tbe  Appendix  oo  Purgstory  CBbraflca  pp.  88-138. 

2783.  Hanairer,  Amandua.  Reftitatio  lUtio- 
num  ...  Pontiflciorum  ...  imprimia  Roberti 
Bellarmini,  pro  Purgatorio,  in  qua  obiter 
Franciaci  Toleti  Doctrina  de  Indnlgentila  ... 
examinatur.    1001,4*. 

2789».  HVyoe^f  Alb.  Defenaio  pro  Librla  de 
Purgatorio  . . .  Cardinalia  Bellarmini  a  Rhe- 
toribua  Pofinanienaibua  adueraua  Rabulam 
Vitebergeuaem  et  Lutheranum  Miniatrum 
auacepta.  ...    PoananiiF,[1002,]8«.pp.884+. 

BL. 

This  work  Mem*  to  be  aaeribed  hy  tbe  MM.  Baekcr 
to  LudoTleus  Rogcritts. 

2789>. ffiuiater  delirana,  alve  Golloquiam 

Rhetorum  PoenacenHium  de  Purgatorio.   Poa- 
naniie,  1002,  b*.    BL. 

2784.  Dn  Jon  (Lai.  Jiuilws)^  Fran^ia,  </ 
Bourftt^  1645-1602.  . . .  Animailueraionea  ad 
Controueraiam  aextam  Cbriatianv  Fidel  ... 
de   pTrgiitorio  ...    .    [Againat  Bellarmine.] 

Illeidelberg?]  Apud  Petrum,  &iRC<aiulreanttm, 
OOS,^*.  pp.  96,  223+.    H. 

AIM  in  bii  OptTii,  Oencv.  MU,  fbl.,  H.  14S1-1M1. 
B. 

2786.    Dn    Moulin    {LaL    Mollnaeas)^ 

Pierre,  lh«  eJdfr.    Lea  eaux  de  Silo6,  pour 
eateiudre  le  feu  du>  purgatoire  et  noyer  lea 
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traditiona,  lea  limbea  . . .  [etc].  La  Bochelle, 
lOOS,  8*.  — 76M.  1608, 1610,  »•. 

2786.  Dn  Moulin  {Lat.  MollnaruAH 
Pierre,  the  elder.  The  Watera  of  Kilue.  tu 
quench  the  Fire  of  Purgatory e,  and  to  drown 
the  Traditiona,  Limboea,  Mau'a  Satia&cticma, 
and  all  Popiah  Indulgencea  ...  .  Oxford. 
1612.  »•. 

2787.  SkMtrcs  de  Santa  Marlay  DIrwo. 
Torrent  de  feu,  aortant  de  ia  face  de  Dteu 
pour  deaaeiclier  lea  eaux  de  Mara,  enclonca 
dana  la  chauaa^e  du  Moulin  d^Ablon :  oik  f>Ht 
amplement  prouvA  le  purgatoire  et  lea  avf- 
ft-agea  pour  l«t  tr^paiMea  ...  .  Compoai  par 
le  K.  P.  Jacquea  Suarte  de  Sainte  MiJle  ...  . 
Paria,  lOOS,  8».  pp.  12. 

2788.  Caircty  or  Cahler  (Lat.CmimtmmwLm^ 

Pierre  Victor  (Palnia).  La  fournaiav  ardente 
et  le  four  de  reverb^re  pour  ^vaporer  lea  pr6* 
tendnea  eaux  de  i^ilud,  et  pour  corroborer  le 
purgatoire,  contre  . . .  Dumoulin.  Paria,  lOOSy 
8*.  pp.  88. 

2789.  [Duvaly  Andrei.  Le  feu  d*H^lie,  poor 
tarir  lea  eaux  de  Siloe,  anquel  cat  amplement 
pi'ouvd  le  purgatoire.    Paria,  lOOS,  6*. 

2790.  Du    Moulin    (LaU    Mollnwns), 

Pierre,  the  elder.  Accroiaaemeut  dea  eaux  de 
Silo6  pour  eateindre  le  feu  du  purgatoire,  et 
noyer  lea  aatia&ctiona  humainea  et  lea  indul- 
gencea papalea,  contre  lea  raiaona  ...  d'un 
cordelier  portugaia  [D.  Soarea  de  Santa  Maria] 
d^fenduea  par  troia  eacrita  ...  Le  torrenide 
feu  ...  La  foumaise  ardente  ...  Lefeu 
d'iUlU  ...  .  La  Riichelle.  1004,8*.— iWcL 
1608,  8>,  and  Geneve,  1614, 1628,  1631,  8*. 

2791.  Rcifluay  Job.  Liber  de  Indnlgentiia  et 
Purgatorio  pontiflcio.  Francof.  ad  M<jeu.  1004, 
4*. 

2792.  Durandf  Claude.  Le  nurgatoira  dee 
fidelea  defuucta.    Poictiera,  lOOft,  8*. 

279>.  Purf^atolrc  dea  catholiquea  contra  le 
d^bordement  dea  eaux  du  Lac  de  Geaere. 
100ft,  8>. 

2793.  Bceanusy  Martinua.  De  Pargalorio 
Calviniataruui;  cum  Appendice  de  Statu  Ani- 
marum  poat  banc  Yitam.  Moguntiae^  1000,8*. 

2704.  Budaena,  Joh.  Wahlfitrth  der  Chriat- 
glaubigen  Seeien;  daa  iat:  Kurxe  £riuDe-> 
rung  der  grauaamen,  doch  nit  ewig^wkhren- 
den  Strafe  dea  Fegfenera.  Freybw  ia  Hriag. 
1010,12*. 

2796.  Hclaaoy  Sebaatlan.  Tree  QuaMtlooef 
breviter  diacuaaae  ...  .  Item,  Lutheranum 
Animarum  Ptirgatorinm :  ubi  mmnihil  de- 
Origine  Animaa.  Ingtrfatadii,  lOlOt  ^-  pp* 
179 +. 

A  a*rmmn  trmaaUtleo.  Mlt,  4*. 


2796.  lllalrc,  Jacquea,  ainrr  de  Jbaqpoe.    La 

purgatoire  dea  imea  catholiquea;  oik  eat  bmo- 
tr4  le  aoin  que  noua  derooa  aroir  dea  Biarta. 
Paria,  1012, 8*. 

2797.  Hoby,  Sir  Edward.^  A  CoaDter-Aaarie 
for  lahmaei  Rabahakeh  . . .  being  an  Aaawer 
to  a  R.  Catholic,  who  writea  hlmaelf  J.  K. 
London,  lOlS,  4*. 

2796.  [RaeHil,  Jabal].  Purgatoriea  Trtanpk 
over  lletl,  niaugre  the  Barking  of  Cerberua  in 
Syr  Edward  llobvea  Counteranarle,  deacribcd 
In  a  Letter  to  the  aayd  Knigjht  fkvm  J.  R. 
K  .p.  1013, 4*. 

2799.  [Flojrdf  John].  A  Treatiaa  of  Pan- 
tory.     In  Anawer  to   Sir   Edward   Hdi^y. 

iPubL  under  the  aaaumed  aama  of  Daaid  4 
eaa.]    St.  Omera,  lOlt,  4*. 

2800.  Sarpl.  Dimaa.  Tratado  dm 
contra  l^tharo  y  oCroa  hencaa. 
101S»  «*. 
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SBOOi.  CanrlUo,  Martin.  BiBWawloa  dfl  U 
Bol»  de  I(M  difuutoii,  en  U  ciui  m  tnUa  dt  hw 
peoas  y  lugares  del  parRKtorio,  y  como  pae- 
dan  ser  ayudadas  las  animas  de  loa  diftintoe 
. . .  >  imprvtfion  . . .  alladida  i  la  poetre  una 
Apologia  por  e!  miamo  autor.  Aleati  de  He- 
naree,  161ft,  4*.  tt.  xvL,  leo,  (and  Apol.)  tU.  29. 

2801.  Hlck-Oroomey  p$eudon,  A  Crrry- 
combe  for  a  Coxe-combe,  or  Pargatoriet 
Knell.  In  Arntwer  of  a  Lewd  LlbolT  lately 
fbricated  by  labal  Rachil  against  ftir  EdvT. 
Ilobie*  Covntenmarle :  entituled  Purgatories 
Triumph  oner  Hell.  Digvtited  in  Forme  of  a 
Dialogue  by  Nlck-Oroome  of  the  Uobie-stable 
Keginobvrgi.    London,  1616, 4*.    BL. 

2M2.  B«eMan««  Martinus.  De  Oratione  pro 
Defnnctls  Epitftola  ...  .  Moguntise,  1616, 
19*. 

3803.  6onsal«s  de  Itosaday  Ji|an.  Tra- 
tado  de  la  derocion  que  se  ha  de  tener  con 
las  almas  del  purgatorio.  Salamanca,  1617, 
lO*. 

S90I.  IVaaery  Casp.  De  Purgatorio.  Basileae, 
16t7,4^. 

2806.  Teron,  Francois.  Prenres  dn  purga* 
toire  et  d«  la  pridre  pour  les  tr6pass6s,  «t  nul- 
Iit6  de  la  Confession  de  fov  des  ministres,  du 
Bouclier  de  Du  Moulin  [pnbl.  in  1618],  du 
IMsespoir  de  Ferry,  ministre  de  Mett,  et  de 
TExamen  de  Chabercelaye  et  antres  mtnis- 
tres  de  Xalntonc*,  par  ia  seule  Bible.  Paris  f 
l«-t  8*. 

1806.  Ije  Cl«r«9  Jacques.  Trait6  dn  pnrga- 
toire,  contre  les  h6r6tiques  de  ce  temps. 
Paris,  1619, 13>  or  8*  r 

3807.  Roa,  Martin  dc.  Del  estado  de  las 
almas  en  purgatorio.  ...  SeuilU,  1619,  12* 
or24«.  AT.  180-t-. 

Nuoneroui  cditiooa.  Trantlatvd  Into  fiartuguMt, 
ileUam  litHn.  /ymek,  Oermamt  Mid  ^UUk,  Bee 
BMker.  V.  9i1,  9a. 

3808.  Salo,  Alexis  d«.  Le  triomphe  des  imes 
dn  pnrgatoire,  ..'.  traduit  de  rltalien  en 
Francois  par  L.  Oaron.    Lyon,  1621,  12*. 

3809.  Croelns,  Joh.  Commenurins  ...  do 
Pnraatorio  pontiflcio  ...    .    Marpurgi,  1633, 


6».  Bar. 


ItdM  et  perapleau.**— ir«Idk. 

3810.  Fabrl  (Lat.  F«b«r),  Filippo.  Dlspn- 
tatio  theologica  ...  de  Puenitentia,  Peccato, 
Purgatorio,  Snllhu^is,  Indulgentiis,  et  de 
PrsBdestinatione.    Venetiis,  1636,  fol. 

3810».  V^ron,  Francois.  Le  purgatoire  et  la 
priAre  iNiur  tes  flddles  tr6pass^  pronv4s  par 
textes  de  I'^criture  sainte  en  la  bonche  des 
saints  pdres  des  qnatre  premiers  siMes.  Paris, 
1631.  K 

2811.  Bln«tt  ^tienne.  De  I'estat  henrenz  et 
malheureux  des  ames  souffrantes  du  purga- 
toire, ...  o6  sont  traict6es  tontes  les  plus 
belles  questions  du  pnrgatoire  ...  .  Paris, 
1636,  12>.  — Also  Dooay,  1627,  24*,  pp.  694; 
Paris,  1633, 18>. 

3812.  Guild,  William.  Ignis  Fatuns.  Lon- 
don, 1636. 

Against  the  doetrlBe  ef  Purgsfry. 

1816.  McisAer,  Baithasar.  De  Indulgentiis 
et  flcto  PHpifllarum  Purgatorio.  oder  pibsti- 
seber  IrrwiKh.  Titembercse,  1636,  4*.  %ffr. 
—  Also  Leipzig,  1626, 1630,  6*. 

3814.  Thninm,  Theodor.  Ignis  Pnrgatorii 
pontiflcii  Fatuus.    Tubingie,  1636,  4*. 

2816.  17ssh«r,  or  Usher,  James,  Abp.  An- 
swer to  a  Challenge  made  by  a  Jesuits  [W. 
Malonej  in  Ireland  [respecting  the  antiquity 
of  the  Romish  doctrine]  ...  .  London,  1636, 
4*.  — Also  1631,  4»,  1686,  4*,  and  in  bis  IFAefe 
IVbriks,  Dublin,  1847,  <ec  8>,  VoL  lU.    A 


Trtafi,  MBMMC  other  thlsgt,  of  Pnrgatoiy.  Pm7«r 
for  the  Dead,  Idmkm  Amtimi  and  Christ's  Desoenl 
UmaHcU. 

2816.  VsslMry  or  Velier,  James,  Al»p.  Arch- 
bishop UMher  on  Praifers  for  the  Dead.  (TVocto 
/or  the  Times,  etc.  Na  72.  London,  1^,  8*. 
pp.  60.y    H. 

28ie».  R^boredoy  Amaro  de.  Socorro  das 
almas  do  purgatorio  ...  .  Lisboa,  1637.  12>. 
— /6t<£.  1U6,24«. 

2817.  MontallMta9  or  Montaliran,  Juan 
Peres  de.  Vida  y  purgatorio  del  gloriuso 
San  Patricio...  .  Madrid,  1637,  8».~Re- 
printe<i,  1666, 1730, 1772. 

A  /Wndl  traiDslsUon,  Braxelles,  16W,  IS*.    I. 

2817».  O'Solllwan,  Philip.  PatritiauaDecas; 
sire  Libri  decem,  uuibus  de  D.  Patritii  Vita, 
Purgatorio,  Miraculis  ...  agitur  ...  .  Ma- 
triti,  1636, 4*.    BL. 

2818.  ArcndlnSf  Petrus.  ...  Utrtm  detur 
Purgatorium,  et  an  illud  sit  per  Ignem. 
Romie,  16S3, 4*.  pp.  (4),  U.  —  Ibid.  1717,  4*. 

2819.  Bonnjrere,  or  Bonnlerca,  Marc  de. 
L'advocat  des  ames  dn  purgatoire,  on  moycns 

Ihciles   pour  les   aider.    2*  4d Usle, 

16S3,  24*.  pp.  186.  -r  3*  4<Im  t6id.  1633,  24*. 

A  OervMm  tmoslatiMi,  Lesembourg,  1C3&,  ttct 
Latin,  Cologae.  1«S0,  13*. 

2819b. Tht  §ame.     NouTelle   Edition,  . . . 

angment6e  des  traits  historiqnes  ...  par 
rabb4  Bonespan.  Lyon,  1861,  32".  pp.  vi., 
334. 

2820.  Itamrentlasy  Jacobus.  Fabula  Papia- 
tica  Infernalis  tripartita,  hoc  est,  Doctrina 
Ecclesic  Romanie  de  tribus  flctitiis  Locis  In- 
femalibus,  Purgatorio,  Limbo  Pueronim  et 
Limbo  Patnim.  detecta,  conftitata  ...  .  Am- 
steiotlami.  im,  4*.    BL, 

2821.  Rltter,  Steph.  De  Igni  Purgatorio  Pa- 
pistico.    Marbnrgi,  16SS,  4*. 

2822.  Brignole  Sale,  Antonio  Qlnllo.  La 
colouua  |Hsr  le  anime  del  Purgatorio.  Genova, 
1M4,  and  1636,  4*.— Bologna,  1636;  Napoli, 
1616, 12*. 

2823.  Anionic  da  If  Atlwldade.  Sllrade 
svflragios,  deciaradon,  alaliados,  y  encomen- 
dados,  para  romrn  pronecho  dv  tIuos  y  difuu- 
tos.  DNwIarase  el  estado  de  las  almas;  se  re- 
fleren  mncbos  excmplos,  y  casos  prodigiosos. 
. . .  TradTsidos  en  leng^a  Casteliana,  por  el 
M.  Fr.  Diego  de  N(»gnera  ...  .  Madrid,  1666, 
4*.  pp.  523  +.    A. . 

Curiona.  — The  Portagii«M  original  vas  paU.  a4 
Braga.  1680.  4*. 

2824.  Andrea  dl  S.  Tommaso  (formertjf 
IjewarcttI).  Trattato  del  stato  dell'  anime 
del  purgatorio.    Genova,  1666,  4*. 

2825.  Rviroclcl,  Joh.  Arma  catholica  pro 
Traditlooibus  et  Purgatorio  contra  Anti-Bel- 
larminnm  Amesii  ...    .    Vilnc,  16S6,  foL 

2826.  ArcwdluSf  Petrus.  ...  De  Purgatorio 
Igne  adTemuH  Barlaam  ...  .  Gr.  and  LaL 
BomsB,  1667, 4*.  pp.  (9\  411.  (3). 

See  I>e  Bore,  MM.  XnmrueHv*.  I.  301  StS. 

2827.  Bllas  a  Sancta  Teresia  i/ormtrlf 
Joh.  Bapt.  IVIis)*  Legatio  Kcclesiae  trinm- 
phantis  ad  militantem,  pro  liberandis  Anima- 
Irus  Pnrgatorii  ...  .  2  toI.  AntverpisB,  16S8, 
fol. 

2828.  And^al, b    Defense  dn  pnrgatoira 

...    .    Toumon,  1616, 4*. 

2828*.  Andebert,  f^tienne.  Triumphns  Ve- 
ritatis  de  Transnbstantiatione,  et  Purgatorio.. 
Orthesii,  1616,  6>. 

2829.  Aihdrlea,  Judocus.  Snpplex  Libellns 
pro  Animnbus  PurgatoriL    Antr.  1642,  3I*. 

2830. Request*  voor  de  siele  in  't 

Tuer.    Ant  w.  [16407]  1642.  240. 
A  /ycwc*  translelt— ,  fUd.  IMt. 
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2881.  Panli,  M»tthUui.  PreQTM  de  la  rMU 
du  purgatoire.    Li^ge,  1M0»  10*. 

2831*.  [Mnittfordf  or  Miu&fbrdly  James]. 
A  Remenibnuice  for  the  Living  to  pray  for 
the  Dead.  The  'id  Ed.,  aagmented  ...  .  The 
First  Vundamentall  Part  provine  that  there  is 
a  Purgatory  ...  .  The  Second  Part  recom- 
mending Prayer  for  the  Dead.  By  J.  M. 
(St.  Omer,  1641,  12*,)  Paris,  1600,  sm.  8*.  pp. 
480,168. 

Xcffa  and  Fmuk  traiulaUont  la  Twioaa  edlttoiuu 

2832.  [Aadries,  Judocus].  Purgatorinm 
catholice  awiertom,  cnm  Incitanientis  ac 
Methodls  Sulfiragandi.  Bmgis,  1A42, 12*.  pp. 
240. 

A  DuttM  trantletioD,  Aatwtrp,  IMI,  11*  or  M*. 

288>.  Hantln,  Jean.  Lytrum  Animamm 
Purgatorii.    Duaci,  1M2,  12*. 

An  Ittdtan  tnuuUtloo,  MlUao,  ICTt.  8*. 

S833.  Calixtns,  Oeorg.  ...    De  Igne  Pm^ 
torio  ...    .    [/£eip.  Justus  Oesenius.]    Helm- 
stadii,  IMS,  4*. 
Bm  alfo  No.  »¥i. 

2883».  Bontllon,  Franools.  Histolre  de  la 
Tie  et  du  purgatoire  de  Saint  Patrice.  Paris, 
154S,  16*.  — Lyon,  1674, 12>. 

2834.  Sandiens  (IhUeh,  Tan  dcr  Sandt), 
Maximtliauufl. . . .  Admiranda  Purgatorii  Ser- 
monibus  sacris  declarata  ...  .  Colon.  Agrip. 
leiS,  12*.  pp.  312  +. 

2835. De  Gemitu  Animamm  Purgatorii. 

Colonise,  lft44, 10*. 

2830.  Maimanny  Joli.,  the  younger.  Asser- 
tiones  catliulicc  de  Purgatorio.  coutra  Calix- 
turn  et  Sectarioe.  Monasterii  Weetphalias, 
1M8,  8*. —  Also  Uelmstadii,  1651,  4*. 

2837.  DaIU^  {Lai,  Dallieua),  Jean.  De 
PoeniMet  Satis&ctionibvs  Ilvmanis,  Libri  Yll. 
Amstelaedami,  IMV,  4*.  pp.  720  +.    H. 

2838.  Major,  Joh.  Tobias.  De  Oratione  pro 
Defunctis,  contra  Hug.  Grotium  et  Yulgns 
Pspeeorum  ac  Moderatorum.  JensB,  1M9. 
%ffr. 

2839.  Paca,  Everardns.  Disputatio  tbeologica 
de  Purgatorio  ...  .  [J*r»$.  Abrah.  Heidan.J 
Lugd.  Bat.,  Ehevier,  1M0, 4*. 

2840.  Callxtofl,  Georg.  Just!  Oesenii  de 
Igne  Purgatorio  ...  Dissertatio,  PrsMide 
Oeorgrio  Calixto.  ...  Inseruntnr  Yindici»  a 
Vriderico  Ulrico,  Georgii  F.  Calixto,  Offbciis 
Johauiiis  Mulmanni  ...  oppositse.  Helm- 
itadii,  1650, 4*. 

2841.  Tralt^  bistorique  et  thtelogique,  too* 
chant  r4tat  des  Ames  aprta  la  mort,  od  I'on 
fitit  voir  Torigine  et  Tabus  du  pnraatoire  de 
r^glise  romalne.  Hambourg,  VJ».  [16— f]  8*. 
pp.420. 

2842.  Cald«ron  d«  la  Barea,  Pedro,  1601- 
16Slf  Ei  Purgatorio  de  San  Patricio.  (In 
bis  Qmediat,  Madrid,  1700,  4*,  II.  226-275.) 

H. 

8««  TIekBor's  MUt.  e/  SpmUA  Lrtsrsfw,  II.  Mft- 
S56. 

2848.  Conrlns,  Herm.  De  Purgatorio  Ani- 
madversiouesTn  Jo. Mnlmannum  ...  .  Hel- 
mestadii,  1651, 4*. 

2844.  Kedd,  Jodocns.    Predikanten  Fegfewer 

...    .    COiln,  (. . .)  1651, 12*. 

2845.  Roaacrlna,  Frandscus.  2vn|Y"^of  r&if 
f(!ivr<ijvivmaBaLpfn^ufnti»»fi9¥iUtmv.  Paris, 
^1,8*. 

2846.  A-rvndanoySebastliviode*  Speculum 
Spirituale  de  llumansB  Vitss  Mlseriis,  ac  mi- 
ris  Mortis  Effectibus,  ot  dilhise  de  Excellentiis 
Purgatorii.    Ronue,  1652,  fbl. 

n47.  Sta-rclesr,  A.    Judex  [Index?]  Expur- 

E  tori  us:  or  a  Sermon  en  Purgatory.    Lon- 
n,  1655,  4*.    BM. 
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2848.  'Wal«n1mrcl^or'WaU«nl»mr^t 

Adrianus  and  Petrus.  Tractatus  de  Saucti« 
et  Purgatorio.    Colooiae,  1656,  4*. 

2848*.  Richard,  Francis.    De  Coutroreniis 
Grsecorum  A  Latiuorum,  sen  Clypeus  liuiu»> 
oieFidei.    Or.  And  Lat.    Partsiis,  1657,  4*. 
TmU  pATtieularlj  of  PiirgMarj. 

2840.  Forbes,  William,  Bp.  ComideratloQat 
modestsB  et  paciflcsB  CootroTeniarum  de  Jua- 
tiflcatione.  Purgatorio,  et  Invocatione  Sanc- 
torum, Christo  Mediatore,  et  Eucbaristia. 
Loodini,  1658,  8*.— Editio  4ta,  Tol.  I.  Lod- 
dini,  1850,  6*.  pp.  602.  (Ubr.of  Angto-OaSho' 
UeTheoL)    B, 

2850.  Qelcr,  Martin.  De  Precibns  pro  Dcftono- 
tis  contra  Pontlflcioe.    Lipsisp,  1656, 4*.  5  pr. 

2851.  Ha«tln,  Jacques.  Adrocatns  Purga- 
torii, e  Gallico  Latine  redditus  et  illostratus. 
ColonisB,  16M,  10*. 

2852.  CorBW«s,  Melcbior.  Murus  papyracens 
Purgatorii  contra  Lutherlstas  l&furteosca. 
Herbipoli,  1660, 4*. 

2853. Scriptum  est,  Purgatorinm  eeae,  et 

script  uni  non  est,  Puvgatorium  non  ease. 
Herbipoli,  1660, 4*. 

2864.  IVHlte  (Lai.  Angim»  ex  Alltlis), 

Thomas.  Religion  aud  Reason  mutually  cnr> 
responding  and  assisting  each  other.  First 
Essay.  A  Reply  to  the  Tindlcatire  Answer 
lately  publisht  against  a  Letter  in  which  the 
sence  of  a  Bull  and  Conndl  concerning  the 
Duration  of  Purgatory  was  diecust.  Paris, 
1660,8*. 

2855.  Bobjre,  A.  Tralt4  du  purgatoire.  Lyon, 
1661,  6*.  — Also  Geneve,  1664,  8*. 

2856.  Grnmael,  Guillaume.  Parsraeets,  iilTe 
Adhortatio  Animss  in  Ignibns  expiatoriis  de- 
tentse  ad  Mortales.    Audomari,  |661,  8*. 

AIM  •pp««4sdl   t*  hb 
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1K7.  IS*. 

2857.  Henliilmacr,  Bemh.  Bibllecbe  Fener- 
Wage,  Oder  unpartheyisehe  Erwegung,  wel- 
ches anas  H.  Schrifft  erweisalicber,  dMn  eiu, 
Oder  kein  Fegfeuer  sey  f    MUnchen,  1661,  4*. 

2858.  HawtlBy  Jacquea.  Patrocininm  Fide- 
Hum  defun^torum,  ad  Usnm  pneeertim  eorum, 

Sini  per  Octavam  condonantur.    Leodii,  1664, 
ol.  pp.  355  -f . 

2859.  Mamnl,  Glor.  Battista.  Prediche  del 
purgatorio,  overo  aacro  trigealmo  di  vaij  di«- 
corai  per  aluto  dell'  aaime  del  purgatorio 
....  Venetia,1666,4*.~AlaoBologua,1673, 
fol. 

2859*.  [Ramartf   Gr4golre].     Lea  clefs   du 

Surgatoire,  forg4ea  dana  lea  sacr<ea  playaa  du 
auveur  ...    .    Ljron,  1660, 8*. 

2860.  lUeliaella,  Antoioe.  Octareadeamorta 
ou  Sermons  trte-proprea  4  exciter  lea  6dell«a 
au  aeooura  dea  imea  du  purgatoire.  . . .  Ari- 
gnon,  1671, 8*.  pp.  268, 150  +• 

2861.  Baftoa  y  Telaseo,  Juan  do.  Dero- 
cion  por  las  animas  del  pnrgatoria  Matriti, 
4672, 8*. 

2862.  Sawbert,  Joh.,  the  fommger,  INacnaaio 
quorundam  Loounim  S.  Bcriptmae  pro  Pur* 
gatorio  et  SatisfkcUone  pro  Mortoonui  Peeea- 
tis  a  Pontifldia  paaalm  dtatorum.  AltorilL 
1672. 

28e2».  Albert  de  8t.  Jaoqvee  (origimmttf 
Christophe  Mereler)*  LumMre  aax  Tivana 
par  rexp4rience  dea  morta,  on  direraea  appa- 
ritions dea  5maa  du  porgatoira  ...  .  loroo, 
1675, 8*. 

2862^.  Tan|^lit«Bf  John.  The  Boomui  Catho- 
lick  conrerted,  or  a  Teatlmony  afaiaat  the 
Papiats  Imagiimry  Porgatarj  ...  .  London? 
1676, 4*.  iU  th.) 


3M>.  K«p|tl«ri 


SECT.  m.    C.  1.— CUUBTIAK  DOCTKIKB.' 

•  lDdiil«« 


l..'Kl7^  t^" 


tBDi.  Htuuilmlniii  In  I.*|*>*[eri.il1 
JnLegB  iiuva,«I  Scnlenllli  SS.  Pati 

SRM.  Korthalt,  Cbrlillu. 

DH  ADtl-BiranLiuB  ...     .     1 
(41   •b.j^AlK   ibid.  WW,  U 


I,*?*!:.  *! 


KabJcckuac  ili 


<I>J.    CitfagllMlH  <lliiiilwn>- 
grober  ImhOiytf  iliv  I>vr. 


KH. 

M.  Bkler,  Job.irilh..[k<<Mn-.    DloFitndo 
d>  PuiKHIurlD   Ponllftelarnni,  utruiii   cljirli 

C.°BciiiuBuiii.]'jeD'iu. 


»n,  a«liari 


Malidi 


__^..  _.  dtgll  Ordint  nvilul,  • 
Indutrla  iitomoll  iir  iwlna  de> 
aU    PatwBD,  (MH,)  ITOS,  1».  pp. 

SI*.  HaMICt  Antonh).     Le  hIU  rbnti  dri 

bdaU  p«  rlnTrmiii  dcllc  nnlBi*  drlpiirn- 
■orto.    Pil*iiBO,(IW>T,)lTa3,l».pp.  lU. 

KIT A-MTtQ.    Tw>nidelle<»i.loH  Id- 

dnlfwiie  taato  p«nofulk,  quftutu  pet  rHuJim 
■lal  pBTKiloiiD  «iK«lu1a  da'  Suniml  pDnlefld 
■Ua  CoiiiiMCDi*  dl  OlHtt  mxolU.  a  rLordluU 
In  aaiwodlu.    PalBmo,  INL  3>  pp.  H?- 
■ — ' — '.  iM>  £aiu  (iMn  ui  4>BUd  imn. 


SIB.  OraUKBBS  Ar(k*Msl*.    KecaaltM 
qumtPuMB.    Lwumai,  niM,B>. 

880.  Taaharmcr,  Juh.l.    Dia  »atfa«a>>dlg> 
VoHcDdnng  dor^'nllclian  RalnlnDj  odar 


SMS.  Dlacoi 


ZSSCK  MoBdtFgBl,  MIchtl.     Doll 
Naapuli,  IIO*,*. 
lUiB,  Job.  Oeorg. 


K^ixr-Biiriv 


i!  Dr.  JM.  TUliuia.  ■~. 

SM.  HlllMrllB,aacirKHtiiir.  Da  Pur^oiorlo. 

Tnbliw,  MM,4-.  Ifr. 
SaiO.  Advia*  from  ■  OUboUek  M  ht>  Pro 

teaUnl  Fiiand,  uodiinii  tba  Doctrliii^  vt  I'lir- 

ftot}.  I«H,I».  .«£ 
»I1.  [Wkka,    Williui,    Al^    T'co    Dl>- 

IM.    LopJon,  fiW.  <•■  PP:J'„+;"w  "^ 


tt««lii,  II Jm*.  -  Alao  Sadrid,  1604,  f. 
3889.  VTatitsIa, JolLRDd,.H(v«nv(f'.    Da 
Taoiuta  PnrgiloHI.     [JIup.  L.  Dwle'] 

KH.  IisdiUaB,  Hlcbal.  D>  PnFKaloHo. 
(In  tba  Vlli  rf  hli  Dia.  Damaiem.,  urrflKod 
lo  bli  ad.  of  Joaonaa  DamaKaniw;  pir.  IIIl. 
I(4„  I.  lilii.-IuL.)    H.  • 

BH.  DsneMi,  Tfaomai.  Tha  Dsctrtna  of  tba 
Cfaorchof  Home  counrBiiiK  Parnlorv  provad 
to  ba  coDlnrr  b>  CathallcW^TradlllQii,  aud  in- 

tot  lha''l>ald,  ai  urKlLHil  Ig  Ih^  Andaof 

Cbnreb.     Loudon.  fllS,  a*. 
WW.  Hovl)  Ambrosia  da.    I  iiintl  pamlart 

dL  ■uirraaare  la  aoJiua  del  purgatoHo.    O^ 

DDTa,lTA,8>. 
2SM.  RoBBolt,  Lnnli.  Ok  AbU    Db  pnrga- 

l!"'°"A'™h'»'iijff,i*!'"'  ™' ►*^" 

WSI.  >I«B(ei>rt,  Tbomu.     OctHi  da  aar- 

logiqaa,  dogmaUinio  al  crlllqua  jur  la  puna- 

3WI<.  Oollel,  Plarra.  in»-mo.    Da  Pnrfa- 

xvrii.  am-a»S|'pIr,  imo,  *,) 

3MS.  ItlbcrlwaK  JaiB.  CooirDTaMia  leho- 
laitko^wlonilra-hliturlciMrllkig.  ...  §  loL 
Madiolaiil,  ITtt-SI.  r»1. 

ntS.  ■cbMbcrt,  Job.  Knul.  Von  dac  Baa- 
lanniBlKonsuacbdemToda.     Jsoa.  IIW,  4>. 

IS8»i.  AsaTadft,  Maaoal  da.    Da  Catbollca 

EcclMiE  Plaute  Frn  AnlniH  )d  Partatorlo 
da(an(aa.     Hudik,  ifU,  fol. 
3M0.  0*I>B*ar)>,  Hnrtagh.  jupwtoa.    Pnrga- 
torr  uruisd.  Illiulraled.  aLd  aal  lirtfa  in  a 
elaar  IJitht.    London.  |I»t,  l».  Id. 


8890* 
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2890«.  WiiBLpPf  Job.  DiMerUtio  tbedogica  de 
PurKAtorio.    UelddbergM,  HU,  4>. 

2891.  Pl«ssa«  Benedetto.  II  pnrgatorto,  totro- 
siune  catecbiatica  dello  ttato,  e  pene  d^  por- 
gatorio,  V  d«*  reme^l  appreetatlei  da  IMo  in 
aut^ta  vita  ...    .    Palenno,  17M»  4*.  pp,  zlL, 

See  ZMcarlA.  amrtm  IM.  ^JtmKm,  X.  Ofr-Ol  (A), 
who  cslU  it "  Up  oiUoK)  Ubrn.** 

2892.  Salmitty  C.  De  Precibni  pro  DeAmctis. 
Regiumuuti,  l7Mt  ^• 

2899^  Co«t«y  Tictorino  Joe*  da«  Tida  e  par- 
gatorio  di  8.  Patricks    Lisb.  1767,  4*. 

2893.  Porta,  Enricodi*  De  Lluroarum  Orient. 
...  Pnentantia.  Accednnt  £xerdtat{onee 
due  in  qnamm  prima  Invocatio  Sanctomm 
adTenuM  Tbeodoiieam  UarkapanJum  in  altera 
Purgatorii  Veritas  . . .  amerltur.  Mediolani, 
tlii,  4*.  pp.  xxxrl.,  880.    H. 

Pp.  211-37*  treat  of  purgatofy. 

2894.  Ribclro  da  Rocl&at  Manoel.  Boo- 
corro  dos  fleis  aui  daniuree  du  alniaa  aantai 
...    .    Usboa,  1758, 4*. 

2895.  KtteltcryJoh.ChriMtopb.  Poatiftdomm 
IgniN  purKHtoriuA  ipeorom  Precibus  extinctua. 
Jenip,  17ft»,  4*.  (3  sb.) 

2896.  OlmedOfJnande*  Memorial,  que  con 
lameutabltM  HuIIoxoe  y  tiemoa  gemidoa  pre> 
sentan  hia  bcnitiw  y  afllgidaa  almas  del  Pur- 

SKturio  ante  la  piedad  Curbitiana  y  catbolica 
evucion  ...    .    Madrid,  1761* 
See  Wrigtat'ii  SL  AMrUk"*  Purtaioff,  p.  ITS, 

2897.  Mcrs,  AIoy«iu«.  Frag,  ob  das  Oebetb 
mid  Oprer  fUr  die  Abgesturbene  erst  in  spl- 
tvrn  Zc'iten  aiis  IntertssM  der  Plbste,  benannt- 
licb  Urogorii  des  siebenden  Hey  eingef^ibrt 
wordcn.  Augsburg  und  Innsbrugg,  [1797t] 
4fi,  pp.  43. 

2898.  Klilpfcl,  Engelb.  Tractatus  tbeologl- 
cu«  de  Precibus  pro  DefUnctis.  Friburvi, 
1771, 4«. 

2899.  Fletcncr,  or  d«  la  Flcel&cra,  Jobn 
(William).  Tlie  LastCbeck  to  Antlnomianism. 
—  A  Puiemical  Essay  on  the  Twin  Doctrines 
of  Cbristian  Imperibctlon  and  a  Deatb  Pui^ga- 
tory.    London?  177ft,  r>. 

Also  In  hi!  ITorfta.  U.  lOMM,  Aner.  sd.    B. 

2900.Valle,GugIieImodcUa«  Ragionamento 
apologetieo  del  purgatorio.    Asti,  1792*  8*. 

2901.  Roaatgnol,  Jean  Josepb.  Des  peines 
du  purgHtuire.  Turin,  184M,  8*.  pp.  xx.,  812. 
((Euvrts,  ll«  Recueil,  Vol.  I.) 

2902.  Dcvtc,  Alex.  Raymond,  Bp.  qfBette^^  b. 
1767.  Pic«ux  souTenir  des  Ames  du  purgatoire 
pendant  I'octave  des  morts  ...  .  W*  M^ 
augnient^c  de  pinsienrs  mMitations  ...  . 
Lyou,  1800, 18*.  pp.  xii.,  802. 

2903.  B«tl«r,  Alban.  November  2.  All 
Sonln.  [An  Essay  on  Pnrsatory  and  Prayer 
for  tlie  DfHd.l  (Lives  t\f  uie  Sainttt  Londbn, 
1815,  8«,  XI.  26-45.)    H. 

2904.  Ralllca,  Tbonias.  Pargatory  and  Prayers 
fur  the  Dead,  a  Lecture.    London  f  1831, 8*. 

290I*.  l4rittmanM,  Oeorg  Mlcbael.  Sin  Oe- 
betbuch  fUr  die  armen  Seelen  im  Fegfeuer. 
. . .    Augvbiirg,  1822, 12». 

29040.  VaUettat  .    DiscorsI  snllo  state 

delle  anime  purganti  nella  rita  futura.   Roma, 
18S0. 

2904".  Sambvc^,  Louis  d«,  the  Ahbi,    Dia* 

conrs  sur  la  pi^tA  envers  l«s  morts.    Paris, 

18SI,  ^*.  pp.  80. 
2906.  Brttsger,  Franx  Xar.    Dissertatio  ... 

Quid  (toc(;at  hcclesia  Catbolica  de  Purgatorio. 

Neuburgi  Danubii,  1835. 
2906.  Pursatorlo  (II)  aperio  alia  piet4  de* 

viventi,  ussia  Breve  quoUdiano  esercixio  in 

802 


sollleTO  delle  aniate  del  porgatorio,  tradotto 
dal(htnc««e.    Venesia,  IW,  IG*.  pp.  32. 

290T.  Traata  for  tbe  Timea,  by  Member*  of 
tbe  Univeraity  of  Oxford.  [No*.  1-90.J  6 
Tol.  Loudon,  1834-41, 8*.    H. 

No.  7»  (iB  Tol.  IT.).  poM.  la  1817,  la  aa  Pmgslif. 
pp.  61. 

2908.  ParrlB,  TbAodora,  Me  AbU.  Ls  poi^ 
gatoire.  Tniil4  Ustoriqua,  dogmattqne  eC 
moral.    2  torn.    Paris,  1»7-S8,  12>.  4  fr. 

2909.  F«9fb«ar  (Das),  von  seiner  lieblicben 
Beite  betracbtet.  Ton  einem  Prieeter.  Kord- 
lingen,  ISM,  12*.  )  th. 

2Bia  Rcmarlu  on  Mr.  [J.  H.}  Nevman's 
Doctrine  of  Purgatonr ;  by  a  Country  Clergy- 
man.    Oxford,  1841, »».    BL. 

2911.  Blancy  Andr6.  Da  purgatoire.  Gre> 
noble,  1M2, 8*.  (8  ah.)  40c 

2912.  MaTama  para  rogar  a!  Sefllor  per  tos 
animas  del  purgatorio  ...  .  Biadrid,  IStl, 
8». 

2918.  Dasaaomllast ,  the  AhU.  Le  pur- 
gatoire vengi  ...    .    Grenoble,  IMS,  (^.  pp. 

2914.  Hall,  William  Jobn.  Tbe  Doctrine  of 
Purgatory,  and  tbe  Practice  vf  Praying  fur 
tbe  Dead,  as  maintained  in  tke  Komisb 
ClMireh,  examined.  ...    Loodoo,  ISIS,  ^.  pp. 

416. 

2915.  Han«cl  de  la  d4rotioo  aux  Ames  do 
purgatoire.    Paris,  184S,  18*.  (6  ah.) 

2916.  HofistaAii,  Christ.  Das  Daseyn,  die 
Beechaflenbeit  und  Lage  des  Fegefeoers  ... 
sowohl  aus  klaren  Slellen  der  beiligen  Shrift, 
als  aus  Vemunftgrunden  bewienen,  gesrbil* 
dert  und  bestimmt  ...  .  lleilbronn,  1845, 
8*.  pp.  UL,  22.  — »  Anfl.  ibH,  184tl,  8*. 

2917.  Pravara  for  the  Dead.  Loodoo,  Tkewy, 
1M5,12>.  3f.6d. 

,  2918.  Purgatorio  (El).  De  so  existencia, 
de  BUS  peaas  y  del  d^»er  de  orar  por  los  8elM 
diAintos;  por  el  antor  del  Alma  y  la  Confirsioii, 
aumentado  con  seis  meditaciones  del  P.  Mar- 
tin de  Roa  ...  para  despertar  la  deTocioo  4 
socorrer  laa  almas  del  purgatorio,  y  de  varias 
oraciones  y  pricticas  para  esta  derodoo. 
Madrid,  1M5,  16*.  4  rs.  9  sars. 

2919.  Ronsaaly   NapolAon.      Le  porcatoire. 

Paris,  IMS.  ie>.  (U0b.) 

TnuMlated,  and  p«U.  aa  Ko.  49  of  tiM  Traeia  of 
Ike  Tract  Socialy  ef  iha  lictkadlac  Bplaa.  Chuah  la 
the  U.S. 


2920.  AekaraaaMn,  Jos.  Trost  der  armen 
Seelen.  Belebrungen  und  Beispiele  Hber  den 
Znstand  der  Seelen  Im  Fegfeuer.  Sammt 
einem  vollstlindigenGebetbadi.  ^rerraehrte 
Anfl.  £in«iedeln,(...)18M,18».p|».aeo,Md 
imtptaU. 

2921.  Purgatorjr  Opened  to  tbe  Piety  of  tbe 
FaitbfVil;  or,  tbe  Month  of  Norember  con- 
secrated to  tbe  Relief  of  the  Sonto  in  Purga- 
tory: to  which  is  also  added,  a  Perpetual 
Suffrage,  a  Daily  Exercise,  and  a  Konrcna  from 
the  Italbtn.    London,  ISw,  24*.  pp.  IfiOi  2f: 

2922.  RoolK,  Daniel.  Hiernrgia,  or  Transub- 
stantiation.  Relics  and  Puraatary  as  set  forth 
in  tbe  Holy  Sacrifice  of  tbe  Mass,  expounded, 
and  tbe  Use  of  Holy  Water.  Imagea,  4c  il- 
lustrated ...    .    2d  Ed  London,  (...)  1851, 8». 

2923.  SamalMa  dee  nlorta,  oo  Pri^res  poor  le 
sonlageuent  des  Ames  do  purgatoire.  2> 
Mition  ...  .  dermoot-Ferrand,  (...)  185S, 
82*.  (1  sh.) 

2924.  Karaball,  Rev,  Williani.  The  Doc- 
trine of  Puraatory;  Patriarchal,  Perpetual 
and  Universal,  Scriptural,  Patristical,  Pro- 
testantal,  and  Rational.  6th  Ed.,  reriscd 
...    .    Loodoo, (...)I8S4,1».  pp.  78. 
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SECT.  m.    B.— CIIRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.— nuuuunuucr/OA: 


2946 


2925.  MareelllMy  on  rExlitence  dn  porgft- 
toire  et  du  devoir  de  prier  pour  let  morta, 
•ttlvl  d'an  petit  tmitA  anr  lea  peines  et  le 
■ouIaKement  den  fld^Iea  d^ftinta.  Far  I'anteor 
det  Flaidoyers  aur  la  confeaaion.  8>  M.  Lille, 
(18M, . . .)  I860, 18*.  pp.  105. 

20-16.  Fronts,  A.  Di&a  Oel>et  fUr  die  Todten. 
in  a«inein  ZiiaammenhanRe  mit  Caltna  nod 
Lobre,  nach  den  Scbriften  de«  heiligen  Angna- 
tinns.  Eine  patriatiache  Studie  ...  .  Nord- 
hauaen,  1857,  8*.  pp.  176  -f  •    F. 

i037.  Conflr^rlc  de  priirea  ponr  lea  morta, 
Mabiie  k  Looa.  Acte  b^roique  de  cbarltA  k 
regard  dea  aaintea  ioiea  du  purgatoire.  0" 
M.    Lille,  (. . .}  1M5V,  IH*.  pp.  26. 

2028.  Rmn^on  ^La)  dea  Ames  dn  pnrcatolre. 
Recueil  dea  prierea  et  dea  exercicea  de  pMt6 


anxquela  rf^liae  a  accord^  d«a  indnlgencea, 
arec  I'indication  dea  iuura  qui  en  aout  fiivuri- 
Bto.  . . .  Toulouae,  18ott»  32*.  pp.  x.,  606.  1/r. 
60c 

2928b.  OamcjTy  Arcber.  Reatoration;  or, 
Tbe  Completion  of  tbe  Reformation.  London, 
1861, 8*  r 

Mr.  Oarnej,  tkaogb  a  member  of  Um  Chareh  of 
Kngland,  liare  aMtataini  the  doetrluM  of  tba  Baal 
PraMoee,  the  Bucharistia  Baoiiflea,  and  Prajar  for 
tlM  Departed. 

2028k.  D«im1«9  F.  p.,  the  Ahbi.  Manuel  com- 
plet  de  la  devotion  envera  lea  Amea  du  pnrga* 
toire  ...    .    Paria,  1861, 32>.  pp.  viii.,  408. 

2928".  Stirmt  Carl  Ileinr.  Darf  man  Itlr  die 
Veratorbenen  beten?  (Jahrb.  fikr  DeuUehe 
TAeolfl^  IMl,  VI.  278-308.)    D. 


IX— THE  RESURRECTION. 


JToie.  —  Uader  thia  head  are  alio  plaead  worka  which 
diaeuaa  the  queation  of  aa  ethereal  body  or  vehi* 
ele  of  the  aoul,  aot  aepatated  from  it  bj  death. 

9920.  CvdwortlM  Ralph.    l^TS.   See  No.  62. 

Im  Cbap.  V.  8eet.  III.  of  bit  /nlelleotaal  afttem, 
Cudworth  baa  diMnuied  at  length  the  opliUoDt  or  tbe 
ancient  bealhen  pbiloaopbem  and  the  Chriatlan 
Father*  re«peotlnf  "the  body  of  the  sool."  See 
Harriion  ■  editUm  of  Gudwortb,  III.  IM,  ot  eaqq., 
and  tbe  elaborate  dlMertatlon  of  Moeheim  on  tbci 
aame  sut^ect.  iktd.  pp.  nS-107. 

2020».  CiawawltSy  Bened.  Oottlob.  De  illia, 
qui  Aevo  Apoatolico  in  Pauli  Epiatolia  obvii 
Caruia  noetrae  Resurrectionem  negamnt. 
Ual.  1744,4».  3^r. 

2930.  Sjrkcsy  Arthur  Aabley.  An  Enquiry 
when  tbe  Reaurrection  of  tbe  Body,  or  Fleab, 
vaa  flrat  inserted  into  the  Public  Creeda.  ... 
London,  1757, 8*.  pp.  62.    J7. 

2931.  R«tit«rf6rtli,  Thomas.  Four  Charges 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Eaaex. 
. . .    Cambridge,  1703,  8*.  pp.  96. 

Hm  iMirth  ObarM  oontalne  "an  Bnqatry,  wbetber 
tbe  Aitlele  of  the  Beeorreetlon  of  tbaBody  or  Flesh 
vaa  not  Inaertad  into  tbe  PnbUe  Oraada  belbre  the 
Mkldlo  of  tbe  Fourth  Oentoiy,'*  la  aaawcr  to  Dr. 
Sjkea. 

2932.  TeUcr,  Wilh.  (LaL  Gull.)  Abraham. 
Fidea  Dugmatia  de  R^rrrectione  C^imia  per 
qvatvor  priora  Secvla.  Enarratio  hiatonco> 
critica  ...  .  [In  two  ParU.]  Helmatadli 
[and  Halle],  17«e  [-417],  8>.  pp.  472L    F. 

Part  II..  pp.  181-473,  bae  tbe  halftitle :  —  •« Bell- 

Joiae  Aetonrm  Secrll  III.  et  IT.  de  BcerrrcetioDe 
laniie."  Maoteber  call*  It  "  a  very  naefal  oollectloo. 
made  with  great  diligeooe."  There  U  a  jood  review 
or  the  work  U  Kmeati's  JTnu  Tbeol.  MI.,  IZ.  Sstl- 

M«.  Jr. 

2933.  Hallcnbers,  Jonas.  Diaqniaftio,  qua- 
lia  ait  Dugmatia  do  Resurrectione  Corponim 
Mortuorum  Origo,  et  num  in  LIbro  lobi  eiua- 
dem  Mentio  fiicta  ait?  Stockholmlae,  171M, 
8».  pp.  46.  (Alao  in  D.  J.  Pott'a  S^Uoge  Cbmm. 
rA<«rf.,  IV.  326-347.)    H. 

See  Mvmtktt  Aev.,  1800,  XJUCni.  fl01-6(l8. 

'2934.  Rlsold,  Gottlieb  (LaL  Theophilna).  De 
Historia  Dogmatia  de  Mortuorum  Reanrreo* 
tione  ...    .    Bemae,  1826,  8*.  pp.  3L 

2936.  Zirro,  Ferd.  Friedr.  Ob  Flelscfa  oder 
Leib  du  Auferatehende  aei.  £in  Beitrac  sur 
chriatlichen  Dogmengeachichte.  {ZeUsdkrifl 
/.  d.  kitt.  TheoL,  1849,  XIX.  680-462.)    H, 

See  further,  on  the  hiatory  and  literature 
of  the  subject,  No.  616,  Fa1»rlcl«st  2911, 
Ramers  i  2964,  Damcj  2970,  PearsoM  i 
29K7,  Hodiri  3012,  Mosl&elmi  3046», 
Killleri  3081,  Z«itrt}  3132*,  Ham- 
be  rgc#. 


2936.  «I«stiAiu  Martyr,  fl.  a.d.  140.  ... 
'AinUct^if  Reaurrectionia  Carnia.  Fragmen- 
turn  ...  edi turn  cum  ObsenratiMiibus  histo- 
rioo-criticls  a  Gnil.  Abrah.  Teller.  Or.  and 
Lot,    Helmatadii,  1766,  4*.  pp.  48. 


2987.  Atitcnafforasy  fl.  aj>.  178.  ...  Opera. 
Or.  ...  Recensuit  ...  Prolegumenia  Adno* 
tatione  Teraione  inatmxit  ...  loaiin.  Carol. 
Theod.  Otto  ...  .  Jenae,  1867,  8*.  pp.  Ixxv., 
828. 

Tba  trantlae  on  the  reeorrcotloo  ooeuplea  pp.  188- 
91.  An  JhifU**  traoalatloo  of  thU.  by  B.  Porder, 
Lend.  UTS.  V:  Ilmtimt.  by  O.  Faletl.  Venesia,  1638, 
«•;  JWncb.  by  L.  Bciner,  BreaUa.  IISS,  8*. 

2038. The  Apologeticka  of  ...  Athenago- 

ras,  I.  for  the  Christian  Religion.  II.  For 
the  Truth  of  the  Resurrection.  . . .  Together 
with  a  cnriona  Fragment  of  Justin  Martyr 
on  the  ...  Reatirrection  ...  .  And  two  other 
Fragments:  the  one  attributed  to  Joeephus 

By  others  to  Hippolytual:  the  other  to 
ethodina,  conoemlng  the  State  of  the  Dead. 
..  With  the  Original  Greek  [of  these  two 
Fragments].  Done  into  English,  with  Notes. 
To  which  are  preflx'd  two  Diaaertationa :  the 
one  concerning  the  Jewish  Notion  of  the  Re- 
surrection: the  other  concerning  Athenago* 
ras  ...  .  By DaridJInmphreys  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1714,  8*.  pp.  306  -)-•    If' 

2939.  TarttOllaMWB,  Q.  Septtmios  Florens, 
11.  A.D.  2#0«  De  Resurrectione  Camis  Liber. 
(Opera,  ed.  Oehler,  IL  466-^1.)    D. 

2940.  Orlg«n«s,  11.  ad.  3tO.  Fragmenta  de 
Resurrectione.  (Optra^  Par.  1738,  etc  fol.,  L 
32-37.)    H. 

On  Orlcen'i  doctrine  of  tbe  rerarreetJon,  nee  fbrtbcr 
JM  Frlndrn.  11. 10;  eoiifm  (We.  V.  14-M.  Til.  S2,  83. 
Vm.  48.  SO,  in  bU  Opp,  Tom.  I. :  5tfecfo  in  F*mlmo» 
(on  Pi.  i.  S).  0pp.  II.  &3J-638 ;  Oumm.  in  Matth.  0pp. 
in.  811-814.    (YooCdUn.) 

2041.  RaMBera,  C.  Des  Origenea  Lehre 
von  der  Auferatehung  des  Fleiachea.  Eine 
hlstorlsch-dogniatische  Abhandlung.  ... 
Trier,  1861,  8*.  pp.  ri.,  78. 

Hetl&odliiBy  BitarentU,  11.  aj>.  290, 
Resurrectione.    Or.  and  Lot.    (Migne's 
Rilrof.  (?r»ea,  XVIII.  266-330.)    J7. 

204>.  ApoBtles.  See  the  so-called  ApotMi- 
eal  OoHstitutioni,  Lib.  Y.  c.  7. 

2043.  Ja«ob«B  Ninbenua^  11.  a.d.  tfS,  ... 
Sermonea,  Armenice  et  Latine  ...  .  Romas, 
1766.  fol. 

8erm.  TIIT.  It  on  tbe  reearrectlea  of  Iba  dead. 
Bee  Bnartt'e  Nnu  TktoL  MM.,  VIII.  »8. 

2944.  CjrrliI«B  Uiemsotymaanus.n.  A.9.t80. 
De  Carnia  Resurrectione. 

See  bte  Oat.  XVin.  oe.  1-10;  ef.  lY.  e.  It. 

2946.  Orcgorl«B  Nyttenuty  11.  a.d.  t70.  . . . 
De  Anima  et  Reanrrectione  cum  Sorore  ana 
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2942. 
De 
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CLASS  m.— DESTINT  OF  THI  SOUL. 
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Macriim  Dialogns.  Graece  et  Latise.  Ad 
Codicum  M8S.  fldem  recentnit  et  illustniTit 
Jo.Ueorgi»«Knibing«ru«  ...  .  Lipaiae,  1887, 
8*.  pp.  XX ii.,  374.    D. 

AUo  lo  hi!  Oper^  ParU,  16S8,  fl>L.  in.  lU-MO.  H. 

SM6.  AmbrotliMif  Abp,  tj  Milan^  fl.  a.d. 
174.  D«  ExcoMn  Fratris  nui  Satyri,  et  Liber 
■ecuDdus  de  Fide  Reeurrectionls.  (Opera, 
Par.  1686-00.  fbl.,  II.  1100-7L)    H, 

2046*.  JoaMn«s  C*AryMW<<mt»,  SoLxid.  11.  a.d. 
SM.  D«  Keeurrectione  Martuorum  Uomilia. 
Gr.wxALaL  ( Qpera,  IL  42:M36,  ed.  Moot£) 
J7. 

2847.  Clerk*  {Lai.  Clcrcwa),  John.  Opre- 
cvlvni  pliine  divlavm  de  Mortuonun  re§arreo> 
tione  et  extrenio  iuditio,  in  quatnor  lingnif 
■iicciDcte  ouiMcriptum.  ...  Latyne.  £ng> 
lymhe.  Italian.  Frencbe.  London,  Joannei 
Herforde,  1646,4*.  (31  leavM,  2  col.)— Also 
itrid.  1647,  and  1573,  4*. 

2M8.  Il««seay  Friedr.     De  Jeen  Chriirti  et 
NoviMinia omnium  Mortnomm  Reeurrecticm^ 
Ubri  in.    Vlennie  AustriiB,  1661,  em.  4*. 
"  Tniik  ■iBculicr,  fort  oaiimix,  et  doot  !••  cxem- 
plaim  lODt  Mies  rmre*.'*— l>e  Bwrn. 


2948*.  Mattl&ealasy  Job.  Lelchenpredlgten 
Ubvr  1  Cor.  XV.  in  drei  Tbeilen.  MUmberg, 
1661»,4*.— /6i</.l&81,4*. 

2M0.  Liatl&er»  Martin.  Tier  Predlgten  ... 
von  der  Tudten  Anferstehung  und  letsten 
Pueaune  Gottes  [on  1  Cor.  zv.]  ...  .  Kr- 
ftirt,  16«S,  8». 

AIM  in  bU  rcrle.  Wateb'i  ed..  yitl.  UM-lSll.  A 

2060.  Sorblii  de  Salnte-Foly  Amaud. 
Iluit  sermoni  de  la  resurrection  de  la  chair 
...    .    Paris,  1674*  8*. 

2851.  Pklllpptii,  £lie.  Dtelaration  bri«ve 
et  claire  do  la  resurrection  des  morts.  Meuf> 
Chattel  en  Suynse,  1676,  16*. 

2852.  AnreUlo  {Lat.  A«rell«s),  Gla  Bat- 

tista.  De  Mortnomm  Keeurrectione  Disputatio 
theoloeica  et  philosophica  ...  .  Francoftirti, 
l6awf  8*. 

2853.  Attbery  {Lat  Alberlws  or  A«be« 
rlva>9  Claude.  A  demoustratiue  Oration  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  deade  compiled  by 
Claudius  Alberins  Trinncurianus.  ...  Lon- 
don, Hugh  SinglHan,  5.D.  [1689?].  8*.  ff.  15. 

Tbe  ordinal  Latin  wai  publ.  aboet  1666^ 

2864.  Mftller.  Gecn^.  Articu)  Ton  der  Anfer^ 
stehung  der  Todten  ...  in  sieben  Predigteu 
[on  1  Cor.  XV.].    Jena,  1691  [1596?],  4*. 

2W5.  8«el&a«ff  MichaeL  Acht  Predifften  ... 
von  der  Aufferstehnng  der  Todten.  Leipxig, 
1692,  6». 

2956.  llircliirlel&»  Georg.  Tisio  Siechielis; 
Oder  sieben  Predisten  tlber  das  sieben  und 
dreyssigffte  Capltel  Exechielis  von  der  Anfer- 
stehung der  Todten.  Leipsig,  169t,  8*.— 
Ibid.  1603,  4*;  1710,  8*. 

2957.  Cramcry  Daniel.  Tractatns  de  subliml 
Corporis  spiritnaiis  Beatorum  Mysterio.  Mul- 
hnsii  Tyrigetarum,  ISOl.  4*.— Ahw  FrancoC 

1603,  8*.  (14  sh.) 

2958.  81|r««^«rt9  or  Slemrart*  Joh.  Gea 
Zwauxig  Predigten  tlber  dMs  fiinfzehnde  Capi- 
tel  der  ersteu  Epistel  Panllian  dieCorinthier, 
darinnen  vornemlich  von  der  Anferstehung 
der  Todten  und  ewiger  Seligkeit  gehandelt 
wird.    Tubingen,  19^,  4*. 

2959.  Cramery  Daniel.  Speculum  Gloriae 
fUtunie:  sivc  de  senipitema  Felicitate  Corpo> 
rum  Beatorum  Meditationea.  Francoftirti, 
1904,40. 

2960.  Peraea,  Martin.  Sermones  qoadrage- 
simales,  y  de  la  resurreccicn.  2  torn.  Baixe- 
lona,  1906, 4*. 
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2960*.  SalillllnVy  Wencetlana.  ...  Behalf 
darinne  ...  examinirt  wird,  6b  oin  nature 
Hcher  Menscb  seinen  lantern  nattlrUchen 
KrMilten  gelassen  die  Aufferstehnng  der  Tod- 
ten probabiliter  errelchen  und  flMsea  kSate : 
wird  verneinet ...  .  Magdeburg,  1919»  8*.  ppt. 
127  +. 


1I.S14-S18.    M. 

2901.  [Find  {LaL  da  FluctlMu),  Bobert]. 
Tractatus  theologo-phUosophkas,  in  Ubroa 
tret  distributus ;  quorum  I.  de  Vita.  IL  da 
Morte.  III.  de  Resorrectlone.  Cni  inaema- 
tur  nonnulla  Sapieiitiae  veteris . . .  Fragmeata 
. . .  collccta,  Fratribusq;  k  Craoe  Boaea  die* 
tis,  dedicata  k  Budolib  Otreb  [anof^ram  fur 
Boberto  Flndo]  Britanno.  ...  OppeaheimlL 
1917,4*.pp.l2£ 

flee  ClMmrnt,  WfU.  maimu;  Till.  aB-SMl 

2962.  Gadlk  {Lai.  Oedlccus))  Simoa.  Ar- 
ticul  von  der  Anferstehung  der  Todten  . . .  ia 
sw51f  Predigten  [oa  1  Oar.  xv.L  LeiMic, 
1917,4*. 

2963.  Jeaaenlmiy  Joh.  De  Berarrccttoee, 
Concia    Pragae,  1918,  ia>. 

2964.  [Dame*  Friedr.1.  Dialogus  de  Besarrec- 
tione  Murtuomm,  ad  Legem,  an  vero  ad  Bvaa- 
gelium  pertineat  ...    .    Hamborgi,  m7»  8*. 

In  oppoaltleo  U  Jae.  Keubaner. 

2965.  Kejrflartt  Joh.  Matth.  De  Bemirreo- 
tione  Mortnomm.    Coburgi,  1929*  8*. 

2966.  Toaaliuiy  Gerardns  Johaonis.  De  Be- 
surrectione  Camis. —  DeCorporeglorioeo.  (In 
his  TktHM  Theal^  1999»  4*;  OppTVI.  400-406^ 
417-421.)    JSr. 

2967.  Day*  Martin.  DoomesoDay;  or.  A  Trea- 
tise of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Boor;  deli- 
vered in  Twenty-two  SernuNis  un  1  Cur.  XV. 
...    London,  im» 4*. 

2968.  HodMMay  William.  Credo  Beearrectio- 
nem  Camis;  a  Tractate  on  the  eleventh  Arti- 
cle of  the  Apoetlee  Creed.  Loadoa,  lil9»  8*. 
—  Also  1076. 

2969.  Albreelity  Georg.  Surglte  mortoi: 
Erklirang  dee  Articnb  vvn  der  Auferstehang 
der  Totlten,  in  adit  und  dreysslg  Predigten. 
Ulm,  1946,  4*.— Also  Angsporg,  1669^  4*.  (71 

sh.) 

2970.  Pearson*  John,  Bp. 

See  bU  ApMltJen  ^  (Ac  Ormd  (Isl  sd.  1M9). 
Art.  XI. 

2971.  Oeeeiilmiy  Justus.  Voa  der  Anflerste- 
httug  der  Todten.    Rinteln,  1961»  4*. 

2972.  Homesy  or  Halaaest  Nathaniel.  Tbe 
Beeurrection  Kevealed  ...  .  In  Seven  Books. 
London,  1964,  Ibl. 

2878. The   Besnrrectioai-Bevealed   raised 

above  DoubU  and  DIfllcalties,  in  Ten  Bxerci- 
tations.    London,  1991,  fbl. 

MUleBaiian.-  An  abridfmeat  ef  thase  tve  warks 
was  pabHtbad  in  Loadon.  ISB.  r. 

2974.  Kmbady  Andr.  Disputatio  de  Beaarreo* 
tione  Mortnomm  universal^    Vlteb.  1969»  4*. 

2975.  Tltinsy  Gerhard.  De  Besarrectione 
Mortuoram.    Uelmst.  1991, 4*.  3  ^. 

2976.  Parry*  John.  Pious  Beflectiona  apoa 
the  Resurrection;  on  Phil.  ilL  10.  London V 
1999,8*. 

2977.  PeUesriMi  {Lat.  PeresHMWs),  Mar- 
tino.  Beeurrectio  Corporam  hnmauoram. 
Probata  Bationibus  naturalibut  ...  .  Boaue, 
1974,  ia».  pp.  280  +. 

2978.  [Bayle*  Bobert].  Some  Pbyiico-Tbeo- 
loglcal  Considerationa  about  the  PoeaiMlity 
of  the  Beenrreetifm.  ...    Loodoo,  19T9»  8*. 

pp.  39+'    ^• 

Appended  to  hU  "  OenaldmHeaa  ataat  tbe  ■ecee 
elleableMM  of  Bsaiea  aad  Bellglaa.  4rT.B.aI.v 
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2B79.  'WalllSy  John.  The  Rerarrection  «•• 
serted :  In  a  Sermon  on  1  Cor.  zr.  20.  Ozfbrd, 
1679,  4*. 

5960.  Bcbely  RalthmMU'.  De  Rerarrectione 
Infiiutum  nonUum  genitorum.    Argentomti, 

5961.  Hilllcry  P.  De  Immntotione  Supenti- 
turn  in  Fine  Mundi.    Jena^  1(WS»  4*.. 

3982.  lIVol^  Frank.  DisMrtatioqnaRerarrec- 
tionis  PoMibilitai,  ProbablUtai  et  certa  Veri- 
ta«  aiaeritur.    RostochU,  ISlO,  4*. 

2M3.  Colliery  Jeremy.  The  Difference  be- 
tveen  the  Preaent  and  Future  State  of  our 
Bodies;  a  Sermon  on  1  Cor.  zv.  29.  London? 
16M,4*. 

2984.  lUTelsttyQ.  De  Justomm  Returrecttone, 
omnium  quae  amis«a  ftieruntf  certieaimA  Red- 
ditrice,  ex  Act.  Ui.  2L  Longaaaliat.  1«90»  4*. 
igr. 

9986.  IVortlilni^ciat  John,  D.D.  A  Prao> 
tical  Discourse  of  the  Reanrrcctloa  and  a 
Reward  to  Come.    London,  ItBO,  8*. 

AIM  in  his  StUct  /Hmomtm*.  17tf,  8",  ^.  tn-fitt. 
(A)— "An  able  work."— IowiuIm. 

2986.  BoTMsa,  Daniel.  A  Discourse  of  the 
Death  and  Resurrection  of  good  Men's  Bodies. 
London,  1«92, 8*. 

2987.  HodjTy  Humphry.  The  Resurrection 
of  the  (Same)  Body  asserted :  fhipi  the  Tradi- 
tions of  the  Heathens,  the  Ancient  Jews,  and 
the  Primitive  Churelfe.  With  an  Anayrer  to 
the  Objections  brought  against  it.  ...  Lon- 
don, im,  8o.  pp.  224 +.    H. 

Pp.  77-48  Irwt  of  tlia  Jewish  dooirfaw  «f  traasBDd' 
ffracioB. 

2988.  Tenlson,  Thomas,  Aim.  Concerning 
the  Cosiest  iai  Body  of  a  Christian  after  the 
Resurrection;  a  Sermon,  on  1  Cor.  xt.  63w 
London,  IHM,  4*. 

2969.  'Wllaon,  Rev.'Wmiim,  M.A.,  qf  Morlep, 
Derbyghire.  A  Discourse  of  the  Resurrection : 
shewing  the  Import  and  Certainty  of  It.  Lon- 
don, IIHM,  8*.  pp.  236 +.    MH8, 

2989».  Meier,  Gerhard.  Disputationee  tree, 
Resurrectionis  Possibilitatem  Natune  non  ig- 
notam,  ipsam  autem  Carnis  Resurrectioiiem 
eidem  ignotam  esse,  aatmentes.    Hambnnd, 

vm,  4». 

2989b.  Lockey  John.  ...    Reply  to   the  ... 

Bishop  of  Worcester's  [E.  Stilllngfleet]  An- 
swer to  his  Second  Letter.  Wherein  . . .  what 
his  Lordship  has  said  concerning  . . .  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Body ;  the  Immaterialitv  of 
the  Soul  [etc.]  ...  is  examined.  London,  1  W9» 

'  Also  in  kls  Worte,  11th  ad..  1812.  8*.  IT.  1«1-<M. 

2990.  B.9  N.,  M.A,  The  Resurrection  founded 
on  Justice  ...  .  [In  opposition  to  Dr.  Uudy.1 
By  N.  B.  M.  A.    London,  1700  [16INI  t j,  8>.  pp. 

Sea  HiM.  •/  tk*  Worte  •/  (Ac  Lammad  tat  Dae. 
"    1. 745-747.    H. 


2991.  Stabba,  Philip.  The  Hopes  of  a  Resur- 
rection asserted  and  applied:  a  Sermon  on 
Paa.  49. 16  . . . :  wherein  are  some  Occasional 
Reflections  on  the  Abuse  of  Funeral  Sermons. 
London,  1701»  4*. 

2092.  [Bold,  or  Bolde,  Samuel].  A  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Same  Body :  with  Two  Letters  concerning  the 
Necessary  Immateriality  of  Created  Thinking 
Substance.  ...  London,  17M,  8*.  pp.  206  +. 
Jz. 

2993.  Fleming,  Robert,  Me  wmnger.  Chris- 
tology.  ...    3  vol.  Loudon,  1705-OS,  8*. 

la  yols  III.  Ihe/trwt  renurreetloa.  or  "  the  prior  and 

S«i*l  resurrectlou  and  reward  of  Um  SMMt  aaiinaBt 
risdaa  wiiaeasea,"  la  traatad  aC 


2994.  Feebt,  Joh.  Exercitatio  de  Resnrrec- 
tione  Caruls,  an  et  quantum  ilia  ex  Natural! 
Ratlone  innotescat.  {ScMtdia$mata  &icra, 
Rostoch.  1706,  8*,  p.  1,  et  seqq.) 

2995.  Le  IVrlgbt, .    The  Soul  the  Body 

at  the  Last-Day,  proved  from  Holy  Writ :  re- 
futing the  Common  Received  Opinion,  that  we 
shall  be  Judged  in  our  Corruptible  Bodies. 
Wherein  Dr.  Coward's  and  Mr.  AsgiU'i  Absurd 
Opinions  are  in  some  measure  weighed.  With 
an  Observation  ou  Mr.  Rehearser.  London, 
1707t  ^'  ff-  ^  ■^<1  PP-  31. 

2996.  Oplts,  Heinr.  Disputotio  theologica  de 
Statura  et  iEtate  resurgentlum,  Ocowione 
quorundam  Sp.  S.  Dictorum,  imprimis  Apoc. 
XX.  12.  KU.  1707,  4*.— Also  1712,  and  JensB, 
1746, 4». 

2997.  P»rker,  Samuel,  tkeyowiper.  A  Letter 
to  Mr.  Bold,  occasioned  by  his  Late  Discourse 
concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the  Same 
Body.    London,  1707,  8*. 

2998.  Sllsse,  Sam.  Auferstehung  der  Todten 
und  Uusterblichkeit  der  Seelen,  aus  dem  sie- 
ben  und  dreyaslgsten  Capltel  Exechielis  in 
sechs  Predigten  erklArei.  Leipzig,  1707,  8*. 
(11  sh.) 

2999.  HammarlM,  Israel.  ...  Dlssertatio 
theologica  de  Homiuibus  in  Supremo  Die  resi- 
dnis,  eorumque  Immutatione  ...  .  [Pne$, 
Laur.  Molin.j    Upaal.  1708, 8«.  pp.  114. 

8ce.M>«nMldea  Sfvumt.  Majr  18. 1710. 

aoOO.  Tevber,  Sam.  Christian.  Placidum  per 
Modum  Epistolm  ad  Quasstionem  de  Keaurree- 
tlone  hi^us  Carnis  Respoosum.    Hagdeburgi, 

3001.  mrelnrleli,  Geo.  Yon  der  letxten  An(^ 
ferstehnng  sum  ewigen  Leben.  Chemnits, 
1710,8*.  3pr. 

a002.  CbladM^  (Lat.  CbladcMlns),  J.  M. 

Vimliclae  Resurre^onia  Carnis  adverans  gra- 
vlsslmas  ex  Ratione  prolataa  Oppugnatfonee 
Erlangae,  1717, 4*.  6^*. 

3003.  EsMil  sur  la  providence,  et  U  possibility 
physique  de  la  resurrection,  traduit  de  I'An- 
glois  du  docteur  B.    La  Haye,  1710. 12>. 

lathlabjBojIa?    See  No.  978. 

3004.  Holdsurortb,    Winch.      A    Sermon 

5 reached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  [on 
ohn  V.  28,  29]  ...  in  which  the  Cavils,  False 
Reasonings,  and  False  Interpretations  of 
Scripture  of  Mr.  Lock  and  others,  against 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Same  Bodv  are  ex- 
amin'd  and  answered.    Oxford,  1720,  8*. 

3006.  P«r«oiM,  Thomas,  18th  cent.,  first 
quarter.  Modem  Sadducism  confuted ;  or,  a 
Treatise  concerning  the  Resurrection  firom 
tlie  Dead.  . . . 

3006.  Felton,  Henry,  D.D.  The  Resnrrection 
of  the  same  numerical  Body,  aud  its  Reunion 
to  the  same  Suul;  asserted  in  a  Sermon  [on  1 
Cor.  XV.  23]  . . .  .  In  which  Mr.  Lock's  No- 
tions of  Personality  and  Identity  are  confuted. 
...    8d  Ed.  London,  (Oxford,  1726,)  1733,  8*. 

3007. A  Discourse  [on  1  Cor.  xv.  23]  oon> 

ceming  the  Uuivorsality  and  Order  of  the 
Resurrection ;  being  a  Sequel  [to  the  above] 
. .    .    London,  1731,  8*. 

Dr.  FclioB  alM  publ.  three  SermoDt.  Oxford,  1784- 
88.  oa  "  the  Borlpture  doetrtne  of  the  reearreellou, 
ae  it  ttood  before  the  law."— See  Darlins'e  CMmmW* 
Mibltogrmpkic*. 

3008.  [Cockbam,  Jlr«.  Catharine  (Trot- 
ter)]. A  Letter  to  Dr.  Holdawortb,  occa- 
sioned by  his  Sermon  . . .  concerning  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Same  Body.  ...  By  the 
Author  of  a  Defence  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essav  of 
Human  Understanding  ...  .  London,  liM. 
8* 
'Alaelahar  rafte.lTU,8F,LU8-US.    JT. 
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iOOO.  Holdrvrortl&y  Winch.    A  Defence  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Kesurrection  of  the  Seme 
Bod  J  ...    .    [In  oppoeition  to  Locke.]    Lon- 
don, 1797,  8*. 
3010.  D'OylejTy  Robert.    Four  DiMertotione. 
...    4.  Ot  the  Keeurrection  of  the  Same  Body. 
London,  17^  «•. 
3010».  [Harciibergy  Job.  Christoph.]    Ocbe- 
mmtoloKia.    I  Publiiilied  nnder  the  mendonym 
of  J.  C.   7VicAorii«.J    (Museum  Hist.-PhiL' 
Thfol^  II.  114,  et  mrqq.    Brem.  17S0,  8*.) 
Ifainuliui  the  theory  of  an  etheraal  bedj  or  tcU- 
tit,  ixm^*'  of  tk«  ">*"•  coooeciod  with  It.  m  Itt  la* 
•truwrat,  in  life,  sod  not  kcpantcd  bj  death. 

soil.  By  le«9  Mather.  A  Discourse  on  the  Pre- 
■ent  VilenoM  of  the  Bodv,  and  its  Future 
Glorious  Clianice  by  Christ.  To  which  is 
added,  A  Sermon  on  the  Nature  and  Import- 
ance of  Convemion.  ...    Bostuii,  17S3»  8*.  pp. 

il.,  U,  10  +.    H. 

The  M  «d.  of  the  former,  sad  Id  td.  sf  the  Istter, 
Boston.  1T71,  8*.    H. 

8012.  Moaltclnif  Joh.  Lcn^ns  ▼on*  Diseer- 
tatio  qiM  doretur  Servatorem  nimtmin,  lesum 
Christum,  Resurrectionem  Mortuorum  Cor- 
porum  qiuileHi  Chrlstiaiii  crcdnnt  ex  Tenebris 
in  Lucem  r«*vocasHe  ot  demonstramie.  (In  his 
DiuerUxtiontt  ad  Hul.  Eodtu  pertinenteSf 
17SS-4S,  8*,  II.  583-«57.)    H. 

8013.  Rnddy  Saver.  An  Bemy  towards  an 
£xplicHtion  of  tne  Doctrines  of  the  Reeurrec- 
tion.  Millennium  and  Judgment  ...  .  Lou- 
don, 1784,  8*. 

8014.  Zobcly  Nfc.  Em.  De  Resnrrectione  Mor- 
tuorum, liumanae  Ratloni  non  improbanda  et 
▼ariis  (Jentium  Testimoniis  comprobata  Al- 
torf.  1734. 

8016.  P.y  R.  Essay  on  the  Returrectton  of  the 
same  Body,  by  R.  P.    1735. 

801ft.  Bchmaacry  Georg  Ehreiiftied.  De 
nimin  et  male  sana  ciryt  Resnrrectionis  Ne- 
gotium  Curiotiitate.    Bodies.  1736,  fol.  *2  gr. 

8016*.  Jablonakly  Panlns  Em.  Dlasertatio 
. . .  theulogico-hiittorica  do  Resurrectlone  Car- 
ols futura,  ex  sola  ReTelatione  Dei  cognita. 
Francofurti  ad  Viailrnni,  1737,  4*. 

Abo  in  hU  Oinacmlm,  18U.  8>.  lY.  ftf4-6a6.    D. 

8017.  Ruaaely  Rol)ert.  Seven  Sermons,  tIs. 
I.  Of  t lie  Unpardonable  Sin  ...  .  IV.  The 
End  of  Time  ...  .  VII.  The  Future  State 
of  Man :  or,  A  Treatise  of  the  Resurrectitm. 
. . .  The  Nine  and  Thirtieth  Ed.  . . .  London, 
1717, 12-.  pp.  162  +.     U. 

I  eaaaot  aMoruda  the  dale  of  the  flrsi  edltloa. 

3017^  Bavmetatery  Friedr.  Christian.  ... 
De  Kxilio  Mortis  Leibnitiaao.  [Progr.1  Gor- 
litii,  1737,  fol. 

8018.  Iltv«9  Jacob.  The  Oration  spoke  at 
Trinity  Hail  in  AMersgate  Street.  In  an- 
swer to  Dr.  Felton's  Two  Discf>nrses  on  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Same  Body.  London, 
1738, 8>. 

3010.  Pilnff,  Henn.  Beweis  der  MOglichkeit 
und  Uewissheit  der  Auferstehnng  der  Todten, 
aus  don  Grllnden  der  Vemunft.  Uambnrg, 
1738,  8-.  (21  sh.) 

8030.  Bertram,  Job.  Friedr.  Die  Grandlehre 
des  Christeuthums  von  der  Anft*rBtehuug  der 
Tbdten,  nachSchrlft  und  Vernnnft  betraoitet. 
Bremen,  1740,  8*.  pp.  340  +.  (24  sh.) 
••  Liber  pern  allU  leetioae  dliniis."— ratei. 

8021.  Peekf  Francis.  New  Memoirs  of  ... 
John  Milton  ...  .  Vith  ...  the  Resnrrec- 
tion,  a  Poem,  in  Imitation  of  Milton.  Lon- 
don, 1740,  4*. 

8022.  Seltabertt  Joh.  Bmst.  Temtlnftige 
and  schriftniiiMige  Predigt  von  der  Auferste- 
hnng der  Todten.  Jena,  (1740,)  1741,  4*. 
(10  sh.) 

8M 


8028.  JottwUMUMf  Samuel,  Viear  ^f  Grntt  T^r- 
rimgUm.  The  kesurrection  of  the  Sane  Body, 
as  asserted  and  illustrated  by  St.  Faal.  A 
Sermon,  on  1  Cor.  XV.  36-^.  2d  lU.  London, 
1741, 8>. 

3024.  (Kolil,  Philipp].  Der  Beweis  das  Lehr- 
satxes :  die  Todten  werden  auferstslien.  oacb 
den  Oriinden  des  Olaubens  und  dar  Vemonfl 
in  eiifigen  Reden  von  beriihmten  nod  begab- 
ten  Lehrern  ausgefUhret.  [Published  under 
the  name  of  Themthilut  et  AiieerM«.  1  2  Tfaeila. 
Hamburg,  1741-43, 8*. 

8025.  StIcbrltSy  Joh.  Friedr.  DisserUtfo: 
Quid  Ratio  de  Resuscitatione  Corpomm  oogoo- 
Bcatr    Halae,  1743. 

3026.  Kclsiicry  II.  A.  De  Martuonun  Resnr- 
rectione  sanse  Ration!  non  adners&  sed  ouo- 
sentanei  potius.    Schlix.  1744, 4*.  2  gr. 

8027.  Seidell  Christoph  Tim.  De  Inbablta- 
tiotie  Spiritus  Saucti  Kesnscitationis  Corporis 

'  Fideiiniu  Fundamento,  et  Opere  Splrltns 
Sancti  in  Resuscitatione  Fidelinm  perflciendo. 
llelmstad.  1746, 4*.  4^*. 

3028.  Cans,  Israel  Gottlieb  (Lat.  Thao|ihnua). 
De  Resurrectlone  Corporis  i^nsdem  qisod  jam 
gestamus,  licet  novis  Qualitatiboa  vastiti. 
Tubingae,  1747, 4».  4  gr. 

3020.  MttUer,  Joh.  Daniel.  Der  rachte  Oe- 
brauch  und  Missbranch  der  Vemunft  bej 
den  Uehelmnissen  der  Offenbarung  iiberhanpt, 
und  bey  deu  Gebeimniss  der  Auferatchung 
der'^odteu  insbeeondere.  Fraokfart  am  M., 
1747,  »•. 

3030.  Plltt,  Joh.  Jac    Dasn  in  dieeer,  als  der 

beaten  Welt,  eine  Aufemtehung  der  Todten 

xukUnftig  sey,  wird  ans  der  Vemunft  erwie- 

■en  . . .    .    Marburg,  174$,  8*.  (8  sh.) 

Bre  Kraft's  Item*  nooL  ML.  IT. '. 


3031.  [Hardlncy  Carl  Lndw.].  Betrachtnng 
ilber  die  Mitalichkett  der  Aufentehong  der 
todten.  . . .    leipxig,  1749, 4*.  (34  sh.) 

Sor  KralVi  Jhm  TktaL  JOI.,  IV.  tA-TML    B. 

3032.  Coekbvriit  Mrt.  Catharine  (Tr»t« 
ter).  A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Locke,  on  tba 
Controversy  ctmceming  the  Kesorrectlun  of 
the  Same  Body.  (  MVitrlu^  1731, 8>,  I.  SfrS-STS.) 
H, 

3033.  IVItUlleld,  Henry.  The  PoHsiblllty  of 
a  Resurrection  illustrated  by  Analogy.  I A 
Sermon  on  1  Cor.  zv.  35-38.]  Oxfttrd,  1731,  V*. 

8083».  Fleurjr,  A.  A  Short  Esmy  on  the 
General  Resiurrection :  wherein  it  la  proved, 
that  we  shall  rise  with  those  same  Bodies 
that  we  now  have  ...  .  Dnblio,  173St  8*. 
pp.  350.    G. 

8084.  Httllery  Job.  DanieL  FseriMlHaa  et 
Certitudo  Resurrectionis  Mortoonun  ex  Prio- 
eipiU  Ratlonis  axciUtsB,  Hethodo  Mathema- 
tico  demonstrate;  cum  Pmfetiooelsr.  Uutt- 
lieb  OmsU  ...    .    Marburgl,  1733,  8*.  (12  ah.) 

8035.  I7ileeh,J.  De  Corpomm  Mortuoram  in 
Vitam  Reditu,  Rationi  non  repognante  aed 
optime  oo^gruente.    Dresdsp,  1733,  4*.  8  gr. 

3096.  liremsdttrfy  Gottlieb.  Utmm  fbrsan 
noonulU  pli  ante  Diem  Eztremom  reeorgant. 
Viteberga>,  173S,  4*.  %gr. 

8038*.  Oocse,  Joh.  Melchtor.  Betrachtnng 
Uber  die  Grundwahrheiten  dw  chriatUcbra 
Religion  von  der  Aufemtehung  der  Todten,  in 
einlgen  helligen  Redcn  ...  .  Magdebiuv, 
1734,  8».— 2*  Anil.,  1783. 

8037.  0«rdeiu  Daniel.  Maleteniataaacra,rive 
Isagoge  et  Exteesis  In  Oapnt  XV.  KpistoUa 
prioris  ad  Oorintulus,  autea  per  Formam  Di»> 
putationnm  Academicamra  edita.  Jam  denno 
recenslta,  aocu  ...  .  Oroning*,  1730,  4*. 
pp.506. 

8088.  SaaUUd,  Adam  FHedr.  WUh.     Die 
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Bctchaffenhelt  der  too  dem  Tod«  erweekten 
Leiber,  vernunft-  und  schriftmiasig  onter- 
•tichet  ...    .    Erfurt,  1759,  8*.  pp.  lUO. 

a030.  HValol&y  Job.  Georg.  DiMertatIo  de  Re- 
rarrectione  Carni*.    Gottingae,  ITfitty  4*. 

8040.  janl«lteiiy  J.  C.  De  Id«ntiUte  Corpo- 
ris per  oinnem  banc  Vitam  geatati  et  olim 
reeurrectttri  numericA.  Wit^ergn,  ITCOt  4^* 
Zgr. 

aOlO*.  Goestty  Job.  Melcbior.  Erweli  nnd 
Yertboidigiing  des  einigen  wabren  und  ricbti- 
gen  Begriffii  vou  der  Anferttebung  der  Todten 
nach  der  Scbrift,  gegen  die  von  . . .  Urn.  Base- 
low  aufgewHrxnten  Irrtbumer  der  Socinianer 
nnd  EinwUrfe  der  NaturaUsten.  Hamburg, 
ITM,  4*.  (11  sb.) 

8041.  Alexander^  Jobn.  A  Parapbrase  upon 
tbe  Fifteentb  Cbapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
theCorintbians;  witb  Critical  Notes  andOb- 
■enratiuns,  and  a  Preliminary  Dissertation. 
. . .  [Also  a  commentary  on  Rom.  tI.  1-viii.  4, 
and  a  Sermon  on  Eccles.  ix.  10.1  London, 
n«4»,  4*.  pp.  123.    H. 

804K  Bocekhy  August  Friedr.  DlsserUtio 
de  Pbrpetuitate  primonim  Corporis  bumani 
Staminum.    Tublngae,  1770* 

8042.  Pkilandery /MeHdon.  An  Attempt  to 
prove  that  the  Resurrection  takes  place  im- 
mediately after  Death.  {Thfsti.  Rtpotiiory^ 
ed.  by  J.  Priestley,  II.  346-^t85,  London,  1776, 
8».)    H. 

A  Owrman  trsntlatioo  ta  tiM  BwiMtekm  Maaaalm, 
IT.  iL  391-Ml.  Uaiie.  177S.  9».  Many  OeroMB  wriwrt 
so  dofsaiio  Ui«ologr,  m  Ooderieia.  Beek,  If aoaelMr, 
Beiahard,  BntscbMldcr,  Wcg«cbelder,  Seliott.  De 
Wctte.  RoManftller.  Koapp.  Straoas,  Haae,  and 
Ha(eoba«b,  liave  fallso  Into  tbe  ntrangs  error  of  as- 
oriMnc  ibU  etaajr  and  iu  doctrine  to  Prie«ileT,  wbo 
la  weU-knoirn  works,  ae  tbe  JSIdory  of  tk«  vumip- 
UtmM  </  CkrttManltm.  wbtob  bas  been  trannlaied  Into 
Qerman.  tbe  DOiqituWfU  on  Mmtter  mnd  SfirH.  etc.. 
■lalntsins  tbe  tUm  of  tbe  muI  till  tbe  time  of  ibe 

Keral  reeurrectMO.  Muralnna,  In  bis  CbMfMiul. 
tel.  DfrnoL,  Halse  Magd.  1777,  V,  p.  ttH,  bas 
given  a  correct  account  of  tbe  matter.  See  also 
CkrMioa  Enm.  lor  Maj.  UM;  LVI.  48IM8a. 


8043.  Delttckf  S.  De  Resurrectlone  Hortoo- 
rum,  quantum  ex  Sacra  Scriptnra  est  cogno- 
scibilis.    Hal.  1771, 4*.  3  gr. 

8044.  Baltrdty  Job.  Friedr.  De  fhtora  Mor- 
tuoruro  Resurrectlone,  ad  1  Cor.  xv.  LipsisB, 
1774,  4*.  2  P-. 

8045.  Bastholm,  Cliristian.  Scbrift-  und 
vernunftniibMige  ErkWrung  Uber  die  Aufer- 
stebung  der  Todten.    Kopenb.  1774,  8". 

A  Avetfta  tranabitloa,  Btockbolm.  1800, 9".  "  Main* 
tains  iliat  an  etbercai  body  is  formed  from  tbe  asats- 
rial  of  tbe  eartbly  body."— .Vrstoe*. 

8046.  PAraiigery  Job.  Oeorg.  Ueber  die 
Aufenitebung  der  Todten,  eine  Kantate  ...  . 
Hlldburgbansen,  1776,  4*.  pp.  68. 

8046^.  Milllcr,  Oeorg  Heinr.  ...  De  Exilio 
Mortis  L«ibuitlano,  sen  dnplici  Animorum 
Corpore,  crasso  uno,  quod  deponitur  in  Morte, 
tubtili  altero,  quod  Anima  post  Mortem  secnni 
vehere  dicltur.  (In  J.  Gerhard's  Xioet  Thf- 
Utffiei,  ed.  J.  F.  Cotta,  XVIII.  260-ccUxxiv., 
TubingsB,  177»,  4».)    H, 

Gives  tbe  llleratare  of  tbe  Mt||oet.  Oomp.  Cotta's 
aote  to  Oerbard.  Tom.  XVII.  pp.  Sft-Sl. 

8047.  Tlttmann,  Carl  Christhin.  De  Resur- 
rectlone Hortuorum  Beneflcio  CbristL  Vite- 
bergae,  (Lipsiaef)  1779, 4^ 

Alio  In  bis  OpMscHla,  pp. 


8048.  ButeinaMy  Thomas.  Two  Sermons  on 
the  Kesurrection  of  the  Body,  1  Cor.  XT.  35. 
London,  1780,  4*.  1<. 

80M.  Frafl^eiit  elnes  OesprMchs  Uber  die 
Auferstehung  der  Todten  zwischen  dem  Onos- 
tiker  Ptolomftus,  und  dem  Cbiliasten  Metho- 
dius. X^VMIffttwrB^/ffrderungdea  vemfln/l^ 


Denkeni,  etc.  [by  H.  Corrodi,]  1781,  IL  76-08.) 

8050.  A«Mlel&tcn  in  die  nahe  Ewigkeit 
Oder  freye  uud  bescbeidene  Untersuchung 
Uber  die  Auferstehung  von  den  Tudteu  als 
den  nahen  uud  successTven  Eingang  in  die  xu- 
ktlnftige  Welt —  und  andere  damit  verwandte 
Materien.  llbid,  1781,  U.  93-132,  and  1782, 
UI.  80-88.)    F. 

8061.  B«niier,J.n.  De  Nexn  Resurrectionis 
nustne  cum  Resurrectlone  Christi.  Gisss, 
1781,4*.  3gr. 

8051*.  MwsxarclII,  Alfonso.  Due  opinloni 
del  Sig.  Carlo  Bonnet  sopra  la  resnrrexiune, 
ed  i  mlracolt.    Ferrara,  1781,  8*. 

8062.  HoriM,  Sam.  Friedr.  Natbanael.  Dis- 
sertatio  inauguralis,  in  qua  explicatnr  Paull- 
DOS  Locus  1  Corinth,  xv.  83-65.  Lipsi«>,  1789, 
4e. 

Also  In  his  INss.  7%eol..«te.  ed.,  alt.,  1. 1&4-S17.  A 

8053.  Biarckltardt,  or  Bnrkl&ardt,  Job. 
Gottlieb.  Die  Verwandlung  der  Lebendigen 
nnd  Todten,  in  einer  ErkUU-ung  der  llaupt- 
■telle  des  bell.  Panlus  I  Cor.  xv.  U-6L  be- 
tracbtet.    Leipzig,  1787,  8*.  pp.  100. 

8064.  Des  Cdtca,  Joh.  Friedr.  Die  Anfprste- 
hung  der  Torlten  nach  dem  nenteetament- 
lichen  B^niffe,  nebst  einem  Anhang  Uber 
Evangellnm.  Frankfiirt  am  Main,  1798,  sm. 
8».  pp.  230,  36.     F. 

rlmt  publ.  aaoaymoasly  under  tbe  title :  —  *'  Die 
Aaferstenunf  der  Todten  naob  dem  eisentlicbea 
Lehre  Jesa  Cbristi."  etc..  Frankf.  a.  U..  1788;  then 
witb  a  ditferent  title.  Kirchbeim-Bolanden.  17*1. 
Tbe  aulbor  regards  tbe  rcsurreotioa  as  "  tbe  sepsrm. 
tion  of  Ibe  wbole  lavlslble  man  fh»  tbe  body  in 
deatb.-  —F%ikrmunH.  8«e  the  Altoem  Hi.  MttLlTft, 
II.SM-68.    H. 

8055.  ^•hn«,  Lebr.  Helnr.  Sam.  De  Resnr- 
rectlone  Camis  Interpretatio  Cap.  XV.  Epist. 
I.  ad  Corinthlos.  Altonae,  1788,  4*.  (Cbia- 
mentatitme*  Theol.  ed.  a  J.  C.  Teltbnseo,  dc, 
IL  233-^26.)    H. 

8066.  Pltllaletli**,  ]^$e»dim.  A  Discourse 
concerning  Resurrection  Bodies;  tending  to 
shew,  fh>m  the  Writing^  of  Heathens,  Jews, 
and  Christians,  that  there  are  Bodies  called 
our  own  which  will  not  be  raised  from  th* 
Dead.  ...    London,  1789,  8*.  2«. 

8057.  Gonapli,  J.  Discourse  eonceming  tba 
Resurrection  of  the  Body.    London,  1789, 8*. 

8058.  Spiritual  Body  (The);  being  an  Hum- 
ble Attempt  to  remove  the  Charge  of  Ab- 
surdity fhrni  the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection 
...  .  By  the  Author  of  Simple  Truth,  or  a 
Plea  for  Iiilknts;  and  the  Liberty  of  the 
Human  Will.    London,  1789, 8».  pp.  89. 

8069.  Toblcr,  Joh.  Die  Auli9rstehnnss)ehr« 
des  Apostels  Panlus  ...  .  Zflrich,  179S,  4>. 
Ith. 

8060.  Hamnker,  Eduard  Sneedorf.  Mortno- 
nim  in  Vitam  Revocatio  Sermonlbus  Cbristi 
historicae  Interpretationis  Ope  vindicata. 
Lipsiae,  1791,  4o.  pp.  51. 

"Against  tbose  wbo  find  only  a  moral  rsHnrreotleo 
In  tbe  diacottnes  of  Jesus,  or  wbo  regard  wbat  is  said 
of  tbe  resurreetioa  as  merHy  tbe  vesture  of  the  4oe> 
trine  of  immortality."— JTrelscb. 

3061.  Herder,  Job.  Oottflr.  TOik.    Von  der 

Auferstehung,  als  Olauben,  Oescbichte  nnd 
Lehre.    Riga,  1794, 8*.  pp.  184.    H. 

8062.  Oekel,  Ernst  Friedr.  Palingenesie  des 
Menschen  nach  Vemunft  nnd  Scbrift,  oder 
Ueberelnstlmmung  dessen  was  beide  von  der 
Vnsterblicbkeit,  Auferstehung  nnd  tlem  kUnf* 
tigen  Lebensxustande  lehren.  Ktoigsberg 
nnd  Uipzig,  1794, 4*.  (52  sb.) 

"A  work  of  nnoommoa  exQeUenQe."— #^riew. 

8068.  OurUtty  Joh.  (Qottfr.)  ...    ExpUcatio 
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Oapltif  XT.  EpintolM  priorla  ad  Oorintl\f(M. 
Magdeliurgi,  iftfT,  4*. 

••  yaMc  aocu  ct  encndaU,"  la  D.  J.  PoU's  Sf^lUgt 
Otmin.  ThmiL,  V.  31-T9.    H. 

SOM.  V*  Idecn  Eur  Kritik  dea  Dogma  von  der 
Auferstebung.  (In  C.  F.  Stiudlin's  BeiirHgt 
Mur  PhOoi.  u.  Gnch.  d,  Rtligion^  etc  II.  03- 
111.    Llibeck,  1797, 8>.)    H. 

**  RndaaTW*  to  sbow  Um  reuooableiMM  of  the  doo* 
triM.  ond  thinks  thai  the  soul  st  the  rmurrectioa  will 
•(•la  ivoelve  •  bodj.  la  order  therewith  to  beeoae 
Miwble  BCkln  of  hunwa  virtue."— .Jrefc*. 

S065.  Knapp,  Oeorg  Christian.  De  Neza  Re- 
aarrectionitf  lean  Chriwti  e  Mortuia  et  Mortuo- 
nim  ad  illtiatranda  vari&  Loca  Novi  Teata* 
menti   inprimia   1  Cor.   xv,  1^10.     Halae, 

1ZINI,4«. 

AIM  In  his  aaiptm  vmrti  ArgttmmU,  ed.  Ids,  L  a»- 
SM.    H. 

aOM.  Raaawarmy  Job.  Wilh.  BarthoL  Frag- 
ment Ul>er  die  Lebre  von  der  Auferstebung 
derTodten.  (In  Augnsti'a  ThnA.  JHonaUchr{flj 
ISOl,  Jabrg.  I.  Heft  8,  pp.  117-12B.) 

"  lUiaUiat  tiuit  the  mmI  either  needs  •  body,  or 
not;  Id  the  first  ease  It  must  hftve  It  Iminedl^tcij 
after  dc»th :  In  the  aeoond  •  resurreetioo  of  the  bodj 
would  be  sapcrflnoiu."— Jnatoeh.  la  oppoaltkia  to 
Mo.  8064. 

aOfle*.  Albreel&t.  Wilb.  Jak.  lit  die  Anfer^ 
atehung  der  Todten  eine  bloee  Hervorbrin- 

King  ueuer  M enacbenkttrper  oder  die  Wieder^ 
lebung  eben  deaselben  Leibea,  den  wir  den 
weaent  lichen  Tbeilen  nacb  hier  auf  Erden 
gebabt  babenf  ...  (In  Augnstl's  Theot.  Mo- 
nattehri/i,  1809,  Jahrg.  II.  Heft  12,  pp.  434- 
436.) 

8007.  S«sklMd,  Friedr.  Gottlieb.  Ueber  die 
jadiachen  BegrifTe  vom  Heaaiaa  ala  Weltrichter 
and  Todtenerweker,  nnd  aeinem  Reich  am 
Ende  der  Welt.  Zur  Beurtheilung  der  Ilypo- 
tbeae :  dasa  die  Lebre  Jean  liber  dieaen  Gegen- 
atand  Akkommodation  aey.  (In  bia  Mag.  f. 
ehrUa,  Doomatik,  etc.  X.  92-143,  Tttbingen, 
1801, 8*.)    H. 

8068.  — •  Bemerknngen  fiber  die  AuaaprUche 
Jean,  in  welcben  er  aicb  die  Anferwekung 
der  Todten,  daa  allgemeine  Weltgericbt,  nnd 
•in  Reich  am  Ende  der  Welt  suacbreibt. 
(ibM.  pp.  143-100.)    H. 

8008.  Rcddiii«laa«  W.  O.  Opgaaf  en  betoog 
Tao  de  bybelTeer  nopena  de  algemeene  op- 
standing  der  douden.  Mit  twee  bUUgen  over 
dexelfde  atoffe  uit  de  vefbandelingen  van  H. 
H.  Donker  Cnrtina,  en  eenen  ongenoemden. 
{yerhandelingtn  van  htt  GtnooUeh,  tot  Vet' 
ded,  van  den  ChriaL  Gcdtdienst,  etc.  *a  Uage, 
1808, 8>.) 

8070.  R«aarrcetloM  of  the  Body  at  the 
Laat  Day.    London,  1808,  8*.  S$.  9d. 

8071.  Stc^rart,  John.  The  Reaurrection;  a 
Poem.  . . .    London,  180^  1 2*.  pp.  263. 

flee  JTenfMy  Ace.  Vm,  LIX.  ITi-fn. 

8072L  DrcDT,  Samuel.  An  Eaaay  on  the  Iden- 
tity and  General  Reaurrection  of  the  Human 
Body;  in  which  the  Evidencea  in  Favour  of 
theae  Important  Siil^ecta  are  considered,  in 
relation  both  to  Philosophy  and  Scripture.  ... 
2d  Ed.  London,  (1809,)  1822,  8>.  pp.  xxxU., 
487.    H— Also  Philad.  1837. 

807>.  Happaeb,  Lorenx  Philipp  Gottfried. 
1800-11.    See  Noa.  1007, 1008. 

8073.  Piatt  a,  John.  Reflectiona  on  Blaterial- 
iam,  Imniaterialism,  the  Sleep  of  the  Soul, 
an  Intermediate  State,  and  the  Reaurrection 
of  the  Body :  being  an  Attempt  to  prove  that 
the  Reaurrection  commencea  at  Death.  Lon- 
don, 1818,  8*.  pp.  40. 

8073^.  Fontenellc,  Bernard  !«•  Bovler 
dm*    Lettre  de  Fontenelle  aor  la  rtetirrec- 
tion.    En  Europe,  1810,  am.  8*. 
Oaly  so  oopies  priatcd. 
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3074.  Tofel,  Paal  Joach.  Bigmund.  De  R«- 
anrrectiune  Camia.    Erlangn,  1810.  3  gr. 

3076.  Wrlgbty  Richard.  The  Reaurrectkm 
of  the  Dead  an  eaaential  Doctrine  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  the  Neglect  of  it  by  reputed  Ortho- 
dox Chriati|ina,  an  Argument  againat  the 
Truth  of  their  Syatem.  Liverpool,  18S0, 12». 
—2d  ed.,  tbid.  1^,  12*. 

307&*.  Bhrhardt,  Job.  Gea  David.  Ueber 
die  cbristlicbe  Auferatehungslebre.  Ein  phi- 
loaophiacb-exegetiacher  Veraoch  ...  .  iflm, 
ISn,  8>.  (4i  ah.) 

M alntnins  the  thterr  of  Bonnet,  flee  Aibea.  IM.- 
a$U.  (Helle).  Ifia.  III.  HS-SU:  FnhnMan.  Ommdk, 
4.  wewesr.  rheol.  IM.,  I.  •».  fSO. 

8070.  BrlnkmaMy  W.  T.  De  kennis  van  God 
en  de  opatanding  uit  den  dood,  geopenbaard 
en  voorgeeteld  aan  Joden  «d  Cbriatenen.  Rot- 
terdam, 1890, 8*.  Jl,  1.26. 

a07e».  T««.l9  J.  Ch.  M.  Ea  fat  sweckralaaig 
and  aelbat  nothwendig  Jetst  ...  die  Lebre 
von  der  Anferatehung  d«i  Fleiachea  tu  anti- 
quiren.  (Pflr  Chritttntkum  etc  Oppotititm^ 
echrifl,  IX.  681-000,  Jena,  1896,  8>.) 

8077.  TrceliaelyF.  Metanuirphoaea  ip  Renum 
Natnra  obviae,  Futnrae  olim  Vitae  et  Recnr- 
rectioniaSymbola.  OratiofiMta  ...  .  B«mae, 
1898, 8*.  pp.  40.    D. 

8078.  Clarke,  John,  Viear  ttf  Dnxford.  Six- 
teen Sermona  . . .  chiefly  upon  ...  1  Cor.  zv. 
...    .    Cambridge,  1890, 8*. 

8070.  Olppa,  Henry.  A  Treatise  on  **the 
First  Resurrection'*  and  '*tbe  Thoaaaod 
Yeara**  foretold  in  the  Twentieth  Chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Revelations  [s»c1.  . . .  LoDwm, 
1881, 12>.  pp.  iv.,  108.    (7. 

3080.  Ben,  Jamea  A.  The  Heresy  of  IIym*> 
neus  and  Pbiletna  concerning  the  Firat  Reaar- 
rection.    London,  1889, 12*.  pp.  30. 

3080*.  Slrr,  Joaeph  D*Arcy.  The  First  Reaur- 
rection considered  In  a  Serlea  of  Lettera :  ooca- 
aioned  by  a  Treatise  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  Glppa. 
...    Dublin,  1888, 12>.  pp.  viii.,  330.    G, 

3060^.  An|^ell,  Giuseppe.  II  regno  di  Dio, 
oaaia  I'univeraale  reaurrexione  del  tmpaaaati 
...    .    Roma,  1888, 4*. 

8081.  Zelirtf  Conrad.  Uber  die  Auferatehanc 
der  Todten.  Eine  bistorlaclwlogmatische  Ab- 
handlung  ...  .  Gttttlngen,  UM,  8*.  pp.  x., 
Ii6.    D. 

3082.  liance*  Job.  Pet.  Ueber  die  Lehre  von 
der  Auferstehnng  dea  Fleiachea.  {TheoL  aUed, 
u,  Krit^  1880,  pp.  003-713.)  i  H, 

3068.  The   Reaurrection   of   the    Body. 

[Translation  of  the  above,  with  notes,  by  B. 
B.  Edwarda.]  (Edwarda  and  Park*a  SiieetionM. 
fnm  Germ.  Lit,  pp.  278-307,  Andovar,  1830. 
8>.)    H. 

8084.  [IVclaae,  Chriatian  Hermann].  Daa 
BUcnIein  von  der  Auferatehung.  Voa  Mico-' 
demua.    Dreaden,  1880, 8*.  pp.  60. 

3086.  [ ].    Die  Anferatehung  and  daa  Welt- 

gericbt.  2>  vermehrte  Anfl.  QnedlinbiuiK, 
1840,  8*.  i  th, 

3080.  Rlekert,  Loop.  Tmm.  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Reaurrection  of  the  Dead. — A  Commen- 
tary on  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  the  Firat 
Epiatle  to  the  Corinthiana.  [1880.]  (Edwarda 
and  Park*a  SeUttion$  /rem  Genn,  IM^  pp. 
220-278.  Andover,  1880,  8*.)    H. 

Beprinted,  with  J.  P.  Lanfe'e  Jksnp  ea  Cha  mm.  tf 
Ike  JMte.  Kdlnherfh.  IMl,  !•»,  as  Ito.  4t  of  the 
atmdtnu'  €b».  JUtr. 


3080*.  Baatlde,  - 
de  8t.  Paul  aor  la 
1840. 

8067.  CleaslMipraklf  Angwl 


Expoa8  daa  doetrlBca 
fitraabonrg, 


Gott 
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nnd  Palineenotie.    Enter,  kritiacher  Theil. 
Berlin,  1842,  H«.  pp.  115. 

Cooip.  Zcllrr't  ThtoL  /oikri.,  184S,  II.  17S-1T&. 


8068.  Ifaiufty  P.  J.  De  hope  van  den  waren 
Christen,  op  de  vurryseni*  sijoa  IlgchiMnia,  in 
den  Jongsten  dag  . . .  verklaard  eu  beveetigd. 
Rotterdam,  IMf,  8«.  fi.  2.40. 

9069.  B«g9»  Jamei  A.    The  Fint  Reforreo 
tion.    Uliwgow,  1^44. 12^pp.  84. 
PerhaiM  the  mim  m  Ko.  8060^ 

8090.  Bnahy  George.  Anaatasiit  or  the  Doc- 
trine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Bodjr,  ration* 
ally  and  ncriptnrally  considered.  ...  2d  Ed. 
New. York  k  London,  1845, 1>.  pp.  896. 

PrefMe  d»(cd  UoU  1, 18M. 

8091.  Baalk  on  the  Reeurreotion.  {BibHioul 
Bepert.  for  Jan.  l»4ft;  XVII.  188-181.)    AB. 

8092. (Christian  Rev.  for  Sept.  184ft;  X. 

325-383.)    H. 

8093.  HcIjaufpltilMy  Tompkins.  Profeesor 
Bush's  Anastasis  Reviewed.  {BiMical  Repo$. 
and  Ctau.  Bev,  for  Oct.  IMft;  3d  Ser.,  I.  069- 
706.)    AB. 

8094.  Speart  Samnel  T.  Bnsh  on  the  Resur- 
rection Reviewed.  (Biblical  Rtpo*.  and  Clau. 
Rev.  for  April,  IMft ;  3d  8er.,  I.  21^265.)  AB. 

8095.  Tracy,  Joseph.  Remarks  on  some  Plil- 
losopbical  Objections  .against  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Body.  (Biblioth. 
Sacra  for  Nov.  IMft;  11.  60&-621.)    If. 

8096.  Hftitir,  Am.  Ueber  Auferstehung  and 
Gericbt.  8  Predigten.  LUneburg,  1841,  8*. 
(21  sh.) 

8007.  Ijandts,  Robert  W.  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  asserted  and 
defended;  in  Answer  to  the  Exceptions  re- 
cently presented  by  Rev.  George  Bush  ...  . 
Philadelphia,  18441,  12*.  pp.  879.    A. 

8098.  Pysha  Frederic.  An  Examination  of 
*'  Anastasis^*  \hj  Prot  George  Bnsh  I,  exposing 
the  Fallacy  of  the  Arguments  tuerein  ad- 
vanced ...    .    London,  1847, 8*.  6s. 

8099.  Kln|(«ie|r.  Calvin.  The  Resnrrection 
of  the  Dead :  a  Vindication  of  the  Literal  Re- 
surrection of  the  Human  Body;  in  Opposition 
to  the  Work  of  Professor  Bush.  ...  New- 
York,  1856  [cop.  1847],  3:i*.  pp.  159. 

8100.  R«sarr«ctlOM  (On  the)  of  the  Body. 
U.  S.  Mag.  and  JMm.  Ret.  for  Sept.  1847 1 
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:X1.  221-227.)    H. 
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8101.  Itoentcr,  N.  ▼an  dc.  Leerrede  OTer 
de  hoedanigbeid  der  toekomende  ligcbamen 
en  hunne  botrekking  tot  de  tegenwoordigen, 
Tolgens  1  Kor.  xv:  35-49.  Dordrecht,  1848, 
8*.  Jl.  0.30. 

8102.  B«r«irlb|r,  Henry  Bond.  The  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Flesh :  Seven  Lectures  on  the  Fif- 
teenth Chapter  of  the  Former  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  . . .    London,  1849, 8*.  pp.  120. 

8103.  I¥at«rkcln9  H.  B.  De  la  rtenrrection 
de  la  chair  dans  sea  rapports  avec  les  sciences 
naturelles.    Lonvain,  [18 — 1]«  8*. 

8103^.  Kcrrick,  John  M.  With  what  Bodies 
do  they  come?  (Monthly  ReL  Mag.  for  Oct. 
1849 1  VI.  4«7-472.)    H. 

8104.  Oomlbani.  Edward  Meyrlck.  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Same 
Body,  as  taught  in  Holy  Scriptare. . . .  [Eight 
Bampton  Lecture  Sermons.]  Oxfinrd,  18M, 
8». 

8105.  [Hally  Edward  Brooks].  The  Doctrine 
of  tne  Resnrrection.  (Chrutian  JEsam.  for 
March,  18Mt  XLVIII.  802-814.)    H, 

8106.  Hcngdt  Wessel  Albert  ▼an*  Coro- 
mentaritts  perpetuus  in  Priuris  Pauli  ad  Co- 
rinthios  Eplstolae  Otput  Qiiiotiuu  Decimnm 


cnm   Epistola  ad   Winemm  ...     .     SyWae 
Ducit,  1851, 8*.  pp.  xii.,  259.    D. 

3107.  BronTBy  John,  D.D.,  Pro/,  qf  ExegeL 
Theol.  to  the  United  Prabyterian  Church, 
The  Resurrection  of  Life;  an  Exposition  of 
First  Corinthians  XV.  With  a  Disooarse  on 
our  Lord's  Resurrection. . . .  Edinburgh,  18ft3, 
8*.  pp.  302. 

'*  A  msiierpiece  and  model  of  escgsilt. '— Kltto's 
Jirnm.  •/  Ak.  lAU,  M  Bcr..  II.  »6. 

3108.  Brjrantf  Alfred.  Milienarian  Views, 
with  Reasons  for  receiving  them,  to  which  is 
added  a  Discourse  on  the  Fact  and  Nature  of 
the  Resnrrection.    New  York,  189S,  12*. 

3109.  Gttbel,  Karl.  Osterbeute.  Ein  BUch- 
lein  von  der  Auferstehung  und  anderen  Heils- 

S;utem    cbristlicher    Ilofrnnng.      Erlangen, 
8ftS,  lO.  pp.  X.,  286. — 2*  verbesserte  nnd  rer^ 
mehrte  Aufl.,  ibid.  1860, 10*. 

3110.  GoodDTln,  Daniel  Raynes.  The  Resnr- 
rection of  the  Body.  (Biblihth.  Sacra  for  Jan. 
18ft!l;  IX.  1-27.)    H. 

8111.  Hod^Min,  George.  The  Hainan  Body 
at  the  Resnrrection  of  the  Dead.  London, 
1868.  pp.  88. 

Conip.  Mttk.  Q^mr.  B«m.  for  Jalj,  18M,  p.  4T1. 

311Z  B.,  C.  H.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body. 
(Kitto's  Joum.  of  Sac.  Lit.  for  Jan.  18Ul  N. 
8.  III.  383-406.)    D. 

3113.  ColcmaBy  Thomas.  The  Redeemer's 
Final  Triumph:  or,  Tlie  Certainty  and  Glory 
of  the  Resnrrection  of  the  Just  at  the  Coming 
of  their  Lord.    London,  1854,  sm.  8*.  pp.  206. 

.8114.  Noble,  Robert.  The  First  Resurrection: 
being  Comments  on  First  Corinthians,  Chap. 
15.    Dublin,  18M,  sm.  8*.  pp.  111. 

3115.  Seeds  (The);  or,  A  Few  Wild  Flowers 
found  in  the  Wilderness  of  Thought.  [On 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Body.J  London,  1S54, 
sm.  8*.  pp.  30. 

8116.  Adlery  Adolph  Peter.  Om  DOd  og  Op- 
standehM.  En  Afhandling.  Kitfbenhavn,  18M« 
24silr. 

3117.  Cowrie,  Morgan.  Scripture  Difllenlties : 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  including  the  Hulsean  Lectures 
for  1854,  and  Three  other  Sermons.  . . .  Lon- 
don, 18U.  8>.  pp.  284.  (?) 

This  vol.  rtlstes  chiefly  to  the  doetrise  of  the  Be- 
suiTcctioa.  It  U  prslsra  ia  the  Jomntml  tf  Sac  JM. 
fcrJuiy.  1856, 1.  Mt. 

8118.  Seller,  F.  Die  Auferstehung  der  Tod- 
ten.    Vortrag  ...    .    Berlin,  18M,  8*.  pp.  19. 

8119.  Fries,    .      Praktisch-theologische 

ErVrteruneren  Uber  die  Lehre  von  der  Aufer- 
stehung des  Fleisches  nnd  deni  ewigen  Leben. 
(JaAr6.  /fir  Demteehe  Theotogie,  1886, 1.  289- 
817.)    D. 

8120.  Reevrreetlon  (The)  of  the  same 
Body  not  an  Article  of  Christian  Faith.  Lon- 
don? IHM. 

CoBtalning  cztraots  flrom  Looke,  Bamot,  Bp.  9sw* 
tea,  Bp.  Watsoo,  Abp.  Wbaloljr,  Ms. 

8121.  Alger,  William  Rounseville.  Reeurreo- 
tion  of  the  Flesh.  (Quarterly  Joum,  of  the 
Amer.  Unit.  Auoc.  for  AprU,  1887 1  IV.  275- 
801.)    H. 

8122.  [Liavey  William  De  Loss].  The  Fact  and 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection.  (New 
Bnglander  for  May,  1857 )  XV.  186-201.)    H. 

OppoMS  the  doeirlao  of  the  rsoarrMtloa  of  the 
saoio  body  whJsh  U  oemmlttod  to  th«  grsvo. 

8123.  OaborM,  George.  The  Nature  and  Order 
of  the  Uesurrection  and  the  Spiritual  Body, 
London,  1857,  sm.  8*.  pp.  56. 

3124.  Thowchte  on  the  Besurrectioii.  Lon- 
don, 1857, 8*.  ad, 

8125.  Haittbergert  Jnlias.  Die  Verkllmng 
Oder  Vergeistigung  der  Leiblichkeit.  (JahrS, 
/firX^nticAs  JMv<c,  1M8»UI.  188-198.)  A 
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aHHb  Tier  mi^eii  betrekkel^k  de  evanfce- 
liache  leer  der  opstanding  van  de  duudea. 
Amsterdam,  1M9,  8*.  pp^4,  30. 

8127.  Atkins,  Walter  B.  Three  Essays  on 
the  Eterual  Sonship  of  Christ,  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  and  the  Resurrection.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1869,  sm.  8*.  pp.  lao. 

8128.  Bvrghardt,  A.  M.  Die  Nevgestaltiing 
der  Lehre  vom  Sterfocn  and  Auferstehen. 
(Dfuttche  ZeiUehr./.  chr.  Witt.  u.  ^r.  Leben^ 
1800,  Nr.  86-38.) 

S129.  I«cltiiiaiin«  lleinr.  Aug.  IMe  katho- 
liwhe  L«ehre  Ton  der  Anferstehnng  des  Flei- 
sches  nnd  dem  ewigen  Lelien,  mit  besonderer 
BerlickHichtignng  der  religidsen  Irrlehren  der 
Neusoit  ...    .    Gratx,  1840,  8*.  pp.  64. 

8130.  LcmrlSy  Jason.  The  Anaatasis  of  the 
Dead :  or.  Philosophy  of  Hnman  Immortality, 
as  deduced  from  the  Teachings  of  the  Scrip- 
ture Writers,  in  reference  to  '*Tbe  Resurrec- 
tion." . . .    Boston,  1800, 1*>.  pp.  362. 

Adopt!  the  tbcorjr  of  a  splrituRl  g«ru  wltliln  tbs 
carihlj  bodj  vUek  bsoesisi  sufgldsd  lato  a  sftrUosl 
ted/. 


3131.  RnsMlly  Rxekiel.  The  ReMirrection  and 
its  OoncomitanU.  {Jhblioth.  Acra  for  OcC 
1800;  XVIL  766-786.)    H, 

3132.  Sears*  Edmund  Hamilton.  Remrrrc^ 
tion  of  tha  Natural  Body.  {Mmthtm  EH. 
Mag,  for  Jan.  1800;  XXIII.  41-«L)    U. 

8132*.  rijawlt.  Jasonl  Difficulties  surFound- 
ing  tne  Ductrlne  of  the  Resurrectioii.  (Vni-^ 
vertalut  Quar.  for  Oct.  MOls  XVIII.  S4ft- 
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8182^.  Selioeb«rlelM»  Lodwig .  Uaber  daa 
Wesen  der  geistlichen  Natur  und  Leiblich- 
keit.    (Jahrb.  fkr  DeuUdu  Tkeeiogie^  1801. 

VI.  3-101.)    D. 

8182*.  KlOpperf  A.  Eur  paulhtiisclwn  Lehre 
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«cA<  rAe«I<vu,  1801,  VII.  107-166.)    D, 
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tlone  Jesu  Christi,  Vita  earn  excipiente  et  As- 
cenifu  et  [m-J  Coolum  Sententiie,  qum  in  £c- 
clesia  Christiana  ad  Finem  usque  Seculi  sexti 
Tiguerunt.  . . .  Hannise,  1836,  8*.  pp.  x.,  144. 
F, 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  literature  of  the 
suhject  is  presented  here.  See,  further,  Walcfa, 
BiU.  Theol.,  1. 102,  263-4;  Bretschneider,  ^>»- 
tem.  Entwicktlunff,  pp.  601-603,  also  p.  232; 
Hase,  Lfben  Jeau,  {{  118-120;  and  FabH- 
elua,  No.  646,  above. 


8187.  rOrovc»  Henry].    The  SrideBoe  for  our 
Saviour's  Retiurrection  consider'd  ...    .    Lod- 


8134.  'Whltbjry  Daniel.  Ajoyos  nii  wi^rtttt  or 
an  Endeavour  to  evince  the  Certainty  of 
Christian  Faifh  in  Oenerall,  and  of  the  Re- 
surrection of  Christ  in  Particular.  ...  Ox- 
ford, 1071, 8*.  pp.  411  +. 

8136.  Dltton,  Humphry.  A  Discourse  con- 
cerning the  liesurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
Three  Parts.  [I.  Consequences  of  the  Doe- 
trine.  II.  Nature  of  Moral  Evidence.  III. 
Proofs  of  the  Fact.]  ...  Together  with  an 
Appendix  concerning  the  Impossible  Produc- 
tion of  Thought  ft-om  Blatter  and  Motion: 
the  Nature  of  Human  Souls,  and  of  Brutes: 
the  ^ntsui  Mundi^  and  the  Hypothesis  of  the 
rb  irar  . . .  .  The  4th  Ed.  London,  (171S,  14, 
22,)  1727,  8«.  pp.  Ti.,  viii.,  432.  A— 6th  ed., 
ibid.  1740,  R». 

A  Dutch  tnnalatloD.  MMdelbarg,  1720, 8*;  f>rmch, 
}  vol.  Amit.  17 W,  tfi.  so4  Paris.  \VJ»,  4*;  Gtmmn, 
Brmunicbwcif ,  178a.  8",  sad  otbcr  cdiiioaa. 

n86.  fSiftcrloclK,  Thomas,  Bp,].  The  Tryal 
of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus. 
The  11th  Ed.  N.B.  Not  only  Mr.  Woolston's 
Objections  in  his  Sixth  Dlscoursa  on  our 
Saviour's  Miracles,  but  those  also  vrhich  he 
and  others  have  published  in  other  Books, 
are  here  considered.  London,  (lat  od.  ITtO,) 
174,3,  «•.  pp.  110.    H. 

Reprinted  from  the  12th  London  ed.  <1748).  Boton, 
leot.  9> :  mid.  with  the  Scouel,  bj  th«  PrsshrteriAB 
Board  of  Publlntlon.  PbiladdphU.  1««.  A  Otnmtm 
translatioo,  Loiiittf,  17M;  4*  A.,  IIO. 
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don,  1710,  8»,  op.  72  +.    H. 
Also  IB  his  llWta,  1747,  8*.  1. 
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the  Dead.  Wherein  vhat  Mr.  Woolston  oOers 
on  that  Head  in  his  Sixth  Discourse  is  par- 
ticularly consider'd.  ...  London,  ITM,  8*. 
pp.  40.    H, 

8180.  Web«t«r,  William.  The  Fitnewofthe 
Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  oun- 
sider'd;  In  Answer  to  the  Principal  Ol^ecthms 
uainst  them.  .. .    London,  170l»  8*.  pp.  2t  H-* 

8140. The  Credibility  of  the  Resurrection 

of  Christ,  upon  the  Testimony  of  the  Apos- 
tles; being  a  Sequel  to  Two  Letters  ...  upon 
the  Fitness  of  the  Witnesses.  Loudun,  1710, 
8*.  pp.  30  +.    H. 

8141.  [Annctty  Peter].  The  Resurrtctton  of 
Jesus  considered ;  in  Answer  to  the  TryaJ  of 
the  Witnesses.  ...  The  3d  Kd.  with  great 
Additions.  By  a  HonU  Philosopher.  London, 
1744, 8».    F. 

8142.  { ].     The  Resurrection  rwowsMeied. 

Being  an  Answer  to  the  Clearer  and  others. 
. . .    London,  1744,  8*.    F. 

8143.  f ].    The  Sequel  of  the  Resurrection 

of  Jesus  considered :  in  Answer  to  the  Sequel 
of  the  Trial  of  the  Witnesses.  London,  ii.». 
8».    F. 

8144.  [ ^1.   The  Resurrection  Defenders  stripe 

of  all  Defence.  . . .    London,  1746,  8".    F, 

Tbooe  pleect  fern  pp.  ai-40  of  **  A  OUtctlw  of 
the  Tract!  of  a  Certain  Free  iBqalrer,  Botfd  bj  his 
BBflbrtBgi fbr his Optnlsaa."    F. 

8146.  Chaiidl«r»  Samuel.  Th«  Witncases  of 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Chrtot  re-examined ; 
and  their  Tastimony  proved  entirely  Con- 
sistent. ...    Londun.  ha  [17441],  ^.  pp.  170 
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the  KASurrection  cleared  nrom  the  Exceptions 
of  a  Late  Pamphlet,  entitled,  The  Reeurrec* 
tion  of  Jesus  considered  by  a  Mural  Philoso- 
pher; in  Attiiwer  to  The  Tryal  of  the  Wit- 
nesses, Ac.    London,  1744*  8*.  pp.  164.    H. 

Rifprintcd  Load.  1749.  »V  wit*  the  tUls:  — "Ths 
BeqiwI  or  the  Tryal  of  ibe  witleuM  of  the  Beanrec* 
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Witnesaeo." 

3147.  StlTeat«r»  Tipping.  The  Evidence  of 
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8148.  AuferateltiuiyCDie)  Jesn  Christ!  als 
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Ileldengedicht.    Breslau,  1744«  8*.  pp.  112. 

8149.  Telle  ry  Jtomanus.  De  Cbristo  post  Re- 
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1747, 4*.  3  pr. 

3iao.  mresty  Gilbert.     Olieenrations  on   the 
Ilistory  and  Evidence  of  the  Resnrrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  . . .    London,  1747*  8».  pp.  zvt, 
445.    H.  —  5th  ed.,  revised,  t6td.  1754,  h. 
NamenMui  cdiiioaa  sod  traaslmtton*. 

8151.  Holm^Sy  Roltert.  The  Resnrrection  of 
the  Body  deduced  from  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  illustrated  from  his  Transfigura- 
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1777,  4«.  — Also.  1779,  »>. 

Dr.  Holme*  alw  treat*  of  tho  RoaorrsetloB  of  the 
Body  in  bia  Four  TracU,  Oxford,  17M,  9*,  pp.  S17- 
i*».    B. 

8152.  [Relmaruay  Ilerm.  Samuel?].  Ueber 
die  AnferstehungHgescliichte.  (In  Lessing's 
Zur  G*fch.  tc.  Lit.  atm,  d.  SchHtzen  d.  htrtogl. 
BibliaUuk  au  Wol/^nb&tUl,  IV«  Beytragj^ 
Fragment,  pp.  437-498,  Braunschweig,  l777t 
8».)    II. 

8153.  [RcMy  Joh.  IIeinr.1.  Die  Auferstehnngs- 
gescnichte  Jesu  Cliristl  gegen  einige  im  4. 
Beitrag   zur  Geschichte    nnd   LIteratur  ... 

Ssmachte   neue   Kinwendungen  vertheidigL 
raunscbweig,  1777,  8*.  pp.  174. 

8154.  licaslMSy  Ootthold  Ephralm.  EIne 
Dnpllk.    Contestandl  magis  gratia,  quam  ali- 

2nid  ex  oratione  promotums.   Braunschweig, 
178,  »•.  pp.  157. 

8155.  [Revsy  Joh.  IIelnr.1.    IMe  Auftrstehnngs- 

SBscbichto  Jesu  Christ!  ohne  Widersprliche. 
eg:en  eine  Duplik  ...    .    llannover,  1779, 
8*.  pp.  267. 

8156.  [DAderleIn,  J<di.  Christoph].  Frag^ 
mente  und  Antifragmente  ...  .  3*  Aufl.  2 
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"  Partlottlarl J  valumlilc."— AuMdk. 

8157.  WIcgmaAAy  Conr.  Friedr.  Tersnch 
eiues  Bewviites  der  Vortrefllichkeit  der  christ- 
lichen  Religion  aus  der  AuferstehungChristL 
Flensburg,  1778,  8*.  pp.  104. 

8158.  Leasy  Oottfr.  Die  Aufentehungsge- 
schichte  Jesu  nach  alien  vier  Svangellen, 
nebst  einem  doppeiten  Anhange  gegeu  die 
Wolfenbuttclschen  Fragmente.  Otfttlngen, 
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8159.  Telthii»eil,  Joh.  Casp.    Historia  Re- 

surrectionis  Christi  ex  diversis  Commentariis 

probabilitcr  contexta,  et  insertlssnbimle  Anl- 

madtersionibus  lllustrata  atone  cooflnnata. 

Pars  I.-III.    Uelmstadii.  1784-81,4*.  pp.  85, 

24,  41. 

AIM  to  TelthoMo'i  OmmmUmtitnM  nosL.  lY.  n- 
Ifl.    D. 

816Q.  OrleslMMl&9  Joh.  Jac  Inqnlritur  in 
Pontes  nude  Kvangelistae  suaa  de  Resnrrec- 
tione  Domini  Xarrationes  baosorlnt.  Jenae, 
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8161.  MIel&aeUay  Joh.  David.     SrkUining 


der  Begribnlsa-  und  Anferstehangsgeaohichte 
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Auferstehuugsgescbichte.    ilalle,  1785,  8*. 

8163.  Plesalns,  Joh.  Friedr.  Die  Auferste- 
hungsgeschichte  anfs  Neue  betraehtet.  Halle, 
1780,  8*.  pp.  511.— 2*  Aufl.,  ibid.  1788,  8*. 

3164.  Falconer,  Thomas,  M.D.    The  Resur- 
rection of  our  Saviour  ascertained  fh>m  an- 
Examination  of  the  Proofs  of  his  Identity 
after  that  Event    Oxford?  1798, 8*. 

3165.  Rrteger,  W.  L.  De  opstanding  van 
Jezus  Christus.    Amsterdam,  1808, 8*.  f.  3.75. 

8166.  Cooky  Oeorge.  An  Illustration  of  the 
General  Evidence,  establishing  the  Reality  of 
Christ's  Resurrection.  ...  Edinburgh,  1808*. 
8*.  pp.  xvi.,  32:5.    F. 

8m  JfonUkfy  Mm,  lan,  UX.  all  Ml. 

3167.  Krelnl,  August  Ludwlg  Gottlob.  De 
Momento  Resurrectionis  Jesu  Christ i  in  In- 
stitutione  Apostolica.  Dissertatio  exegetico- 
dogmatica  ...  .  Pan  Prior.  Misenae,  1U0» 
4*.  pp.  30.    D. 

3168.  SoBStral,  J.  IL  Jezus  opstanding,  de 
grondzuil  van  hot  Christel^Jk  geloot.  Am- 
sterdam, 1882,  8*.  JL  3.60. 

3160.  lJllmmiin,Carl.  Was  setzt  die  Stiftuns 
der  Kirchedurcli  einen  GeknMizigten  vorausT 
...    ( TheoL  JStud.  u,  A'rtY.,  1883,  pp.  679-596.) 

jsr. 

8169*.  Toselsany,  Helnr.  Joseph.  Ueber 
den  verkuirten  Leih  Jesu  nach  seine  Aufer- 
stehung.  Eine  dogmatischc  Ertfrterung. 
(Achterfeldt*s  ZtiUchrifi  /.  PhiUm,  «.  Im^ 
37t«oI.,  1883,  Heft  II.  pp.  41-63.)    B. 

31fi0^.  HlMdmarelz,   Robert.     (Swedenbor- 

K'  \Ti.)  An  Essay  on  the  Resurrection  of  the 
rd,  being  an  Ilnmble  Attempt  to  Answer 
the  Question,  With  what  Body  did  the  Lord 
rise  IVom  the  Dead  ?  . . .  London,  1888,  8*.  pp. 
xxxvi.,  283. 

3170.  Doedes,  Jac.  Isalc.  Diisertatlo  theo- 
logicH  de  Jesu  in  Vltam  Reditu.  Tn^^ti  ad 
Rhenum,  1841, 8*.  pp.  266. 

8171.  IjUbkert,  Joh.  Heinr.  Bemh.  Welche 
Kraft  haben  wir  nach  der  Schrift  der  Aufer- 
•telinn|[  Jean  beizulegen?  Eine  exegetischr 
dogmatische  Uebenricht  der  darauf  ^xiigli- 
cben  Stellen  dee  neuen  Testaments.  {Theol, 
Slud.  M.  A'nY.,  1843,  pp.  935-978.)    H. 

Trmntlatod  In  the  Jourmal  •/  Sac  LU.  tw  Get. 
18M :  K.  8.  VU.  M-80.    D. 

3173.  Doedes,  Jac.  Isaie.  De  opstanding  van 
onzen  Ileere  Jezus  Christ  in  hare  zekerbeid 
en  belangrykheld  voorgeaCeld.  Utrecht,  1844^ 
8*.  fi,  1.2Q. 

8173.  WlUlams,  Isaac.  The  Gospel  Narr»> 
tive  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection  harmonized, 
with  Reflections.  London,  1848,  sm.  8*.— ^ 
Also  ibid.  1850. 

8174.  Biisl&9  George.  The  Resurrection  of 
Christ :  in  Answer  to  the  Queiition,  whether 
he  rose  in  a  Spiritual  and  Celestial,  or  in  a 
Material  and  Earthly  Body.  ...  New- York, 
1848, 12».  pp.  92.    A, 

3175.  Relelia  0<^£g*  !><•  AnferatehvBg  dee 
Uerrn  als  Ileils-'Thatsache  mit  b<woi^erer 
RUcksicht  auf  itehleiermacher.  . . .  Eine  his- 
torisch-exegetisch-dogmatische  Erttrterung 
...  .  Darmstadt,  1848, 8*.  pp.  vl.,  334.  D. 
Eine  fedlecMto  8ehrifl."-iR<iif,   la    Bsrisff^ 
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8200ft 


8170.  R«blns«nt  Edward.  The  Rerarrection 
aud  AMC«)iiiiioD  of  onr  Lord.  (Bihlioth,  Sacra 
for  Ftob.  IMA;  II.  162-180.)    H. 

8177. The  Nature  of  our  Lord's  Retnrrec« 

tion-Body.    {BMioUt.  Sacra  for  May,  ISMt 
11.292-312.)    H. 

Seprioted  lo  Kitte'i  Joum.  tf  Sac  Lit,  tor  Jalj. 
IttS.    D. 

8178.  ETldcncc  (The)  of  the  Reearrectlon 
[of  ChriMtJ.  (Kltto's  Joum.  of  Sac  Lit,  for 
July.  1850;  VL  26-41.)    />. 

8179.  CaBOiM  of  Interpretation,  in  refsrencc 


to  the  Hivtory  of  the  Refrarrectlon.  (Jommai 
of  Sac.  Lit.  and  BHA.  Beeorri  ibr  Jnly,  IMS; 
I.836-;M7.)    D. 

8180.  CaMdllah,  Robert  S.  Life  in  a  RiMn 
Saviour :  being  Ditcoanea  on  the  Argnment 
of  the  15th  Chapter  of  First  Corintbiane. 
Edinburgh,  IMS,  8*.  pp.  400. 

8181.  Fishery  Oeorse  Parle.  The  Aooetle 
Paul,  a  Witiieee  for  the  Reeurrection  of  Jeaua. 
(BiUioth.  Sacra  for  July,  IMO;  XVII.  oao- 
634.)    M. 

MMliag  tte  TtMBfea  MhMl  aa  their  < 


E.— THE  GENERAL  JUDGMENT. 


8182.  Tcrttilll«M«at  Q.  Septimius  Florena, 
fl.  A.D.  !I00 1  I>«  J udicio  Domini.  (Opera,  ed. 
Oehler.  II.  776-781.)    D, 

Tbe  authorthlp  of  thli  poem  !•  verj  doolttftel.  Al- 
lix  aierlbes  It  to  Vercoondas  Juaemeto,  who  floa* 
fiihcd  A.D.  MC 

8183.-  App«r«blt    repentinni    diet    magna 

Domini. 

For  »  eurioufl  mlpkahUUml  pocB  bottonlnf  thoa, 
which  aonia  hare  nMrlbcd  u>  lit.  Ambroee,  oiben  to 
Aactistlne.  see  B.  Da  UMVb  Faf»U»fop.  Imt.  mmlh 
rintm  an  III*  SUeU,  Parte,  IBM  «".  pp.  l»-VU. 
B. 

8188*.  Leo  VI.,  Flavin*,  ramamed  Sanient  and 
Philosnphus,  Emperor  qf  CbiM/annnotrfe,  fl. 
A.D.  8^.  Kx  MediUtione  extremi  Jndicii 
Oanticum  Compunctionia.  { Latin  trane.  only.] 
{Maxima  BiU.  BUrum^  XXII.  703,  764.)    B. 

8184.  Thomas  d«  Cclanoy  fl.  cir.  1980 1 
Dies  Jrae,  Ilymnus  auf  das  Weltgericht.    Als 
Beitrag  sur  Uymnologie  herauagegeben  von 
F. O.  Lisco  ...    .    Inlutlt:  Der  Grundtext. — 
Die   UeberM*txungen.     Zur   Geecbicbte    dee 
Ilymnus  und  seiner  Uebersetxnngen.    Eine 
Munllcbeilage.    Berlin,  1840,  4*.  pp.  152  +. 
In  LlKo'e  edlUoo  of  the  Stmhut  mattr,  cto.  Berlin. 
1849.  4*.  there  In  a  Boppleaiant  to  thU  ediilea  of  tha 
JMee  Irm.  contalninn  IT  ailditlonHl  trenslatiawi.    Bee 
further.  H.  A.  Daakl't  Tktamurua  AnmeloofeiM.  II. 
108.181,  l.ip«.  1«S6.  S*  (Jr.).  and  K.  BlairDekNi  LaiHla 
atom,  eto.  UfiO,  !:(*. 

8186. Dies  Irse  in  Thirteen  Original  Ver- 
sions by  Abraham  Coles,  M.D.  New  York, 
1859,  ttm.  4*.  pp.  xxxiv.,  65.    H. 

HIghlj  comneoded  In  tha  AOmtMc  MoHtUg  fcr 
Juae.  IMO;  V.  752-7M. 

8186*.  Th«oI«ptiiB9  Abp.,  fl.  a.o.  1|10.  Oan- 
ticum  ad  Animam  suam  de  Resurrectione  et 
Judicio  extremo.  [Latin  trans,  only.]  (Ma»- 
ima  BiU.  Aitrtim,  XXII.  761,  765.)    B. 

8185^.  Dcacrlslene  del  gindisio  universale, 
flitta  nel  buon  secolo  della  lingua  e  ora  messa 
in  luce  da  Franc.  Zambrini.  Bologna,  1850, 
8*.  pp.  16. 

8186.  Doomsdar.  (Chetler  Pfay$,  ed.  by 
Wriglit  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  1847,  II. 
178-201.)    H. 

8187.  C«jplatr«n«B.  Joannes,  ISSB-14M. 
De  Juiiicio  nniversali  ftitnro,  et  Antichristo, 
acde  Hello  spirituali  Tractatus  .r.  .  Vene- 
tils,  1578, 12>. 

8188.  Peatclf  Guillaume.  Liber  de  Ultimo 
Judicio  ...    .    N .  p.  or  D.  [15 — ),  16*. 

"  Rcmpli  d'imaclnatkme  •Infalleraa."— Ae  Jure, 
T.  464.  q.  T.~rabrlcltte  refers  to  an  cdltioa,  Farie, 
U43.lf>. 

8180.  Mtigfsif  Girolamo  (Lat.  Illeron.  Ma- 

filv•).    ha  Mundl  Exustione,  et  Die  Judicii, 
briquinque  ...    .    Basilew,  IftSS^  fol. 
A  frtmek  tranaUtion,  Lyon,  M81, 8*. 

8190.  Bartl&olliimiy  Ivarus.  Ilypomneais 
de  extremo  universali  Del  Judicio  ...  . 
Witteb.  15W,  8*. 

8191.  Faber,  Basilius.  Chrtstllcher  Unter- 
richt  von  den  letxten  lUndeln  der  Welt  und 
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dem  Jttngsten  Tiage.    (Eisleben,  1888.)  Lelp- 
Big,  1579,  8*. 

ThU  vol.  eeataina  a  '*  TmetAtteln  voa  dea  Baelea 

der  Veretorhraea  and  aUrMlhrea  liiaiandi  aad  Ode* 

gen  belt."- JTcrHc*. 

3192.  J««ler«  Leonard.  Sermon  dn  Jugeaient 
final,  universal  et  g4n4ral  de  Jesua-Christ 
...    .    Lyon,  1587* 8*. 

3103.  LvatnlwBy  Job.  Fred.  De  extreme  Del 
Ivdicio,  et  Indorvm  Vocatione  Ubri  II.  ... 
Venetiis,  IMt,  8».  ff.  (16),  80.  if.— Also  Antv. 
15M,8»: 

Rate.  Tha  title  reads  JMornn,  aal  AiJaaennK, 
as  In  Mveral  hlbUofraphkal  works. 

8194.  HTid  (LaL  Alblnwa),  Niela,  Bp, 
Christelige  iJnderviisuiug  om  Dommedags 
Vi^hed,  ...  Process  ...  [etc.].  Kitfbenhafn, 
1576, 8*. 

8194*.  Gascoll^Cy  George.  The  Droome  of 
Doomes  Day.  Wherein  the  fhdlties  and 
miseries  of  mans  life  are  liuely  portrayed 
and  learnedly  set  forth.  ...  Translated  and 
collected  by  George  Gascoigne  Eeqnyer.  Lon- 
don, 1586,  I*,  pp.  270.— First  ed.,  iM.  1878, 
4*.    BL, 

The  titles  af  tha  three  dfvtdoBs  ef  this  warfc  ate : 

—  "  The  view  of  werMlj  Vanities :"  "  Tha  ahaaee  af 

slnne ;"  aad  ■-  The  Mcedele  Bja." 

8195.  Wltatoekt  Thomas.  Sechatefan  Pra- 
digten  vom JUngsten  Gericht.  Stettin,  1877,  8*. 

8196.  R*0crB«  Thomas,  qfChriMt  Churchy  Q»- 
ford.  General  Session ;  a  DIscoorse  apology 
tical  of  God  his  Generall  Judgment.    LoDdon, 

3197.  DIsM,  Nicolaa  Tratado  del  Jnlcio  final 
e  universal  ...    .    Salamanca,  ISSS*  4*. 

Other  ediiloas.  An  ilraMa«  iraaalaiiaa,  Veaal. 
U97.  4*.  Treau  of  hell,  pargaiofy,  parana,  tha 
coning  of  the  Meeekah  and  ef  Aatiehrtot. 

8198.  Haberaaal,  Jer.  Ein  herrlicber  8cb8- 
ner  Dialog  von  dem  JUngsten  Gericht,  in 
deutache  Reimen  ...    .    Coburg,  I8M,  4f*. 

8199.  Poillo,  Lucas.     Zehn    Predigten  vom 

{flngsten  Gericht  und  avrey  Predigten  von  der 
lOIIe.      Leipxig  [or  BreelanfL  IfM.  8*.~ 
Und.  1610. 1619,  8*. 

A  aiMdtah  translslloo.  Beeleaa.  Nil.  IP. 


8199^  Frans,  Wolfgang.  ...  Dispatatloola 
de  extremo  Indido.  Para  prior.  .;.  [Betp. 
Philipp  HorstJ  |  Pars  posterior.  ...  [JUtn. 
NicWolfr.]    2pt.  Witteb.  1810,4>. pp. (84), 


(«}, 


n  hta  1 
WIttcl 


Mil,  «•.    B. 
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no.  AlczaMder,  William,  AH  qf5Kr»M. 
Doomee*day,  or  the  Great  Day  of  the  Lords 


Ivdgement, 
126.    BM. 


[Edinburgh,]  1M4,  4*.  pp. 


Thb  editlaa  eeatolBeoalr  Ihar  Baaka.  or  *•  HoOTas.* 
af  the  poem.    An^enlarsadedtrioa.  eaatalnla|  twviv* 


iBBOaiT  I 

larsade 
Hoars,  la  hie  '•  BcereathMia  «iih  the  Mvaea.^ 


lOT.  M 
410.   jr. 

8200B.  Rlcheo! 


Also  la  Chali 


T.aiY- 


CfLonls.  LeJngMBeBtBCiii- 
rnl  et  dernier  eatat  dn  aiQiida  ... 


ltM,8*. 


Paria, 
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3201.  Tos«lii«t  G^TArdai  Johanni*.    Dp  Jndi- 
cio  extreino.    (In  hm  Thnet  l%eol.t  l(l!M»  'l^ 
Op!p.  VI.  406-412.)    H. 

3202.  Moytert*  Joh.  Matth.  Dm  JUngtto 
Gericht  ...  miih  den  andjichti^ten  Oonteni- 

{)latiunen,  Howohl  alter  al«  nener,  doch  g^ 
ehrter  Ylter  nnd  MMnner  beochrlelien  ...  . 
NHrnberg,  1H33,  8«.  — Aliio  1637»  1662  (6th 
ed.).  1672.  (46  ali.) 

8203.  Raftey  Alb.  Den  hlmmeliike  IIorr«dac, 
det  «r,  den  ydenite  DoinuiedagB  B««kriveltte, 
item.  Oni  det  icvige  Liv  og  om  det  fcviice 
Dtkl.    K idbeuliaflTn,  1(133,  8*.  —  Ibid.  1667,  8*. 

3204.  CallxtuSf  Ooorg.  Liber  d«  suprenio 
Judicio.  lieluiat.  IttSft,  4*.  (34  ah.)  — Ibid. 
1668,4*. 

3205.  Pfetly  Job.  ludtcitim  nUimnm  cnm 
Tabnliri  wneis.     Uroel.  1(185, 1643,  8>. 

3206.  Baiso  (Lot.  de  Bavcl«)y  Carlo  del. 
De  Judicio  uuivenmli  Tractatui.  Neapoli, 
1(U0,  8*. 

3206*.  Rtttcr,  Melch.  Oerichtt-Spiegel,  das 
iflt,  Itiare  Abbiidting  des  JiingHten  Gericbts. 
Brewlan,  ](M8,  8*.  — AI»o  Leips.  1602,  8*. 

3207.  Albrccht,  Georg.  Tuba  noTtmima: 
vom  JUngtften  Ocricbt  nnd  Knde  der  Welt,  In 
nenn  und  tielMJUzig  Predigten.  Nordlihgen, 
lfttfi.4«.  — Also  Nurnberg,  1652,  4*  (138  sh.), 
and  1670,  4«. 

8206.  Douslaa,  Lady  Eleanor.  The  Day  of 
JrdgenientM  Modeil.    London?  i(H6,  4*. 

8209.  Lildcmauii,  Daniel.  JUngflte«Oerlcht, 
In  etliclien  Sonn-  und  Wochentagapredigten. 
NUmberg,  1(150, 12*.  (26  ah.) 

3210.  Melaner,  Joh.  De  extreme  Judicio. 
Witteb  l(i52,  ho 

3211.  Alblnva,  Joh.  Georg.  JUngflteiGericht 
und  ewiges  Leben  [nr  Vreude  den  ewigen 
Leben«J.     Leipxlg,  loU,  4*. 

3212.  Smltlt,  Samnel,  Vicar  of  PHUUwlU 
£»$ex.  The  Great  Assixe,  or  Day  of  Jubilee 
...  .  [Four  Sermonn  on  Rev.  xx.  11-15. J 
London,  1055, 12».— Slst  ed.,  Lond.  1684. 

3213.  Htidebrand.  Joach.  De  extremo  Ju- 
dicio     Helmut.  1(»57,  4*. 

8214.  Amsclti^ranccrf  Joh.  Chriitoph. 
Chrittti  xukiinftiger  Thron  nnd  Lohn;  odcr 
eilf  Predigten  voni  jUngiiten  Gerlcht.  NUm- 
berg, 1(W5, 4«.  —  Ibid.  1680, 4*. 

3215.  Schottcl,  JuNtu*  Georg.  Toratellung 
dex  jungKtenUerichtfl.  Mit  Kupffera.  Brauu* 
achweig,  !«(($(,  4*.  — AIm  ibid.  1674,  1680»  8*. 
(22i  8li.) 

3215*  (tuenatedty  Joh.  And.  Dlnqutottlo 
tbeologicH  de  Die  i'Hntocritico.  [Rem.  Christ. 
Waither.]    Witteb.  ]e70,4«. 

3216.  Hcllkltngcnder  tibematurlicher  Po- 
sauiieu-ii<cbHll,  uder  trnureudei  wunderliches 
WKrhaffligen  Juug»te8(jericht,  woriuneu  alter 
Profe»Hionen  MeuMclien  . . .  Gebrechen  . . . 
durcfa  deu  Lucifer  artig  vor  Angen  gestellet 
und  erxehlet  werden.  iNUruberg,  1V71,  and 
1674,  l'>. 

3217.  I«e  FcbvrCf  Hyacinthe.  Traits  dn 
JngeniMit  dernier  ...  .  3>  M.  Paria,  (1671, 
02j  1604,  4«. 

3218.  MannI,  GioT.  Battista.  II  tribunal  in- 
tolerabile  di  Dto  gindicante  ...  .  Venecia, 
1«71,  l'>.  — Miiano,  1672,  1>.  pp.  72,  wUh 
engrtxringg. 

3219.  rWlssleaworth,  Mlchaell.  The  Day 
of  DtKmi :  (ir,  A  Pin'tical  Description  of  the 
Great  Hud  Laitt  Judgment.  With  a  Short 
Discourse  about  Kternity.  Loiidun,  1073, 12». 
pp.  (4),  92.  — The  7th  ed.,  enlarged.    Bueton 


pp.  {*] 

(U.S.). 


1751,  sm.  8*.  pp.  lOi.    Mil;S. 


Reprinted  (fVaai  the  tth  ed..  of  1715).  Bostmi.  inS, 
M«.  >  S<w  tbe  Okriatimn  JEram.  fur  Ueo.  l.s:»,  V.  5S7- 
640.  tnr  eurioun  cxtmcia  coouiBlnc  the  pl««  of  "  r«. 
probate  inflinu,"  and  tlicir  aentetiec  to  "  the  eatfti 
in  hdl." 


3219*.  C«Tall«ro  da  lala*  Martin.  8er- 
mones  del  juicio  final  ...  .  Madrid,  107(t, 
4«.  ff.  68. 

3220.  Baidain,  Gottlieb  (Lat.  Theophilus). 
Vorbild  nnd  Betrachtung  des  letxten  allge- 
meinen  Gerichts  Gottes,  in  fUnf  Predigten. 
Kegeuspurg,  1080, 12*.  (34  sh.) 

3221.  FranoUcI,  Erasmus.  Die  letxte  Re- 
cbenschafft  aller  Menscben  i . .  .  Kilruberg, 
1080,  »>.  (87  sh.) 

3222.  BaTcrleyt  Tliomaa.  The  uniTersal 
Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Day  of  Judgment 
...    .    London,  10V1, 4*.  pp.  38. 

3223.  Porach,  Christoph.  llertKens-  und 
Oewiseenswecker,  in  dreysslg  Predigten  vora 
JUngsten  Gericht.  Leipzig,  10INI,  4«r  {!», 
Georgi;  103  sh.) 

3224.  Parkhurst,  Nathaniel.  On  the  Last 
Judgment;  a  Treatise  on  Kev.  xx.  11,  12. 
Limdun?  1704,8*. 

8225.  Klamin,  Christian.  Grosser  Gerichta- 
Tag  auA  den  ordentlichen  Evangelien.  N Urn- 
berg.  1707,4*.  (143  sh.) 

3226.  Yomts,  Edward.  A  Poem  on  the  Last 
Dar.    Oxford,  1718,  8*. 

Komcrooa  edlUooH  and  translatlona. 

8227.  Flinty  or  Flyntt  Henry.  The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Last  Judgment,  asserted  and  ex- 
plained, in  Two  Discourses  on  Romans  ii.  16. 
. . .  Boston  in  Now>£ngland,  1714,  4*.  pp.  ii., 
28. 

3227*.  BvIkelajTy  J.,  of  dart  Hatt^  Cam- 
bridge. The  LaMt  Day ;  a  Poem  in  12  Books. 
London,  1720,  8*.    BL. 

3228.  HtUy  Aaron.  The  Judgment-Day,  a 
Poem.  ...  Tlie  2d  Ed.  Loudon,  [17SI?]  4*. 
pp.  It..  14.    JHHS. 

8229.  Mcinrcoiiiby  Thomas.  The  Last  Judg- 
ment of  Men  and  Angels;  a  Poem,  in  Twelve 
Books,  after  the  Manner  of  Milton  [fj.  Lou- 
don, 1728,  fol. 

3230.  Gengeiy  Geo.  Tractatns  theologiqus  de 
Judicio  uiiiversali,  nee  non  de  8ignis  ac  Rebua 
proximo  antecedentibus  Judicium,  item  de 
Rebus  illud  consequeutibus.  ...  Calissii, 
17S7,  4*.  pp.  174, 10. 

8231.  Wlnckler,  Joh.  Pet.  Siegm.  Apoca- 
lyptiscfae  fri^hliche  BotschHft  vom  JUngsten 
Gericht  nnd  der  darinuen  entbalteneu  §elig- 
keit  der  Glaubigeu  in  Zoit  und  EwigkeiL 
Jena,  1783,  8*.  — Also  1730,  8».  (21  sh.) 

323K  Balcatrlerl,  Orten«io.  II  Gindixio 
uniTersale  proposto  a  considerarsi  per  ciascuu 
gloruo  del  mese.    Firenze,  1780,  V^. 

8232.  Hcyn,  Joh.  Dispntatio  de  Praelndio 
Jtidicii  extremi  Orbi  Terrnrum  per  Cometas 
exhibendo.    Brandenb.  1742, 4*. 

3233.  Schwbertf  Joh.  ErnHt.  Gedaiiken  von 
dem  iUngsteu  Gericht.  Jena,  (1742,)  1746, 4*. 
(33  sh) 

3234.  IVolAirt,  Frie4lr.  Panl.  Ob  an  dem 
gfossen  und  solleuiien  Tage  des  jiingsten 
UerichteM  auch  nuch  einige  Bksso  Statt  ftudef 
Jena,  1748, 4«. 

8285.  Hejnft,  Joh.  Oesammlete  DHefo  von  den 
Comvten,  der  t^Uudfluth,  und  dem  Vorspiel 
des  JUngsten  Gerichts.  Berlin,  1745,  8*.  16  pr. 

8236.  Amerjry  Tlionias.  Eight  Sermons  on  a 
Future  General  Judgmeut.  Loudon,  174S, 
S».  pp.  218  -f.    H. 

3237.  Biichnar,  Gottn-.  Dass  der  JUngste 
Tag  und  das  Ende  der  M'elt  gewtiM,  aber 
uuch  lange  uicht  koomie.    Jena,  1751, 4*. 
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CLASS  m.— DESTINT  OF  THE  SOUL. 


saeio 


S238.  Dolley  Carl  Anton.  DUpnUtio  innuKn- 
ralU  de  Hruen»t;ativiiFidelium  in  Die  extrvmi 
Judicil.    Uintelii,  ITftl,  4*.  (44  »h.) 

8230.  Gocs^f  Joli.  Melchior.  Die  in'ome  Lehre 
von  deDi  Jung8t«n  Qerichte  in  cinigeu  heiligen 
Redcn  ...  .  BreMlaa  ond  Leipxig,  ITAly  8*. 
(38  «h.)--3-  Aufl.,  ibid.  (1754,)  1*W,  »•. 

8240.  Noctaarir  (Tlie);  or  an  Address  from 
the  TunilM;  a  Pueni  in  Blanlc  Verae:  to 
whicli  1m  a<ided.  An  Ode  on  the  Last  Day. 
London,  175*2,  8*.  It. 

8241.  General  Judgment  (The);  or  an  At- 
tempt  tu  repretient,  by  way  uf  Parable  or 
Vixion,  thu  iktienin  PruceM  of  the  Laat  Day ; 
in  a  Dial<>pK>  iK'tween  Two  Primitive  Cbria- 
tiMns  under  Persecution.    London,  1758* 8«.  6cf. 

8212.  Ogilvle,  John.  The  Day  of  Jndfnnent. 
A  Pofni.  In  two  Books.  ...  The  3d  Ed.,  cor- 
rected. To  which  are  now  added  [Odes,  etc.] 
...  .  (iNt  ed.  Edinb.  1758,  8*,)  London,  1759, 
8».  pp.  xii.,  117  4-.     F. 

See  MoHtktg  JUvitw,  XX.  141-160. 

8243.  Sclkf  Juh PchriftniMMige  Oedanken 

tiber  dan  Ende  der  Welt,  worinnen  von  den 
Leit>crn  aller  Mensclien  eine  Verwandelnng 
bewiesen ;  von  Ilininiel  nnd  Erde  aber  eine 
Zemichtnng  dareuthun  gesucht  wird.  Ros- 
tock und  WiNmar.  1753,  8*.  (23  Hh.) 

See  Kraft  ■  Ntue  Tktol.  MiU..  17M.  IX.  Tti-7»T. 

82M.  1  Glynn,   Robert].     The  Day  of  Judg- 
ment: a  Poeticnl  Esttay.    Tlie  3d  Ed.    Cam- 
bridge, (1757,)  1758,  4*.  pp.  10.    H. 
A  Seatoolan  prite  i«ea. 

8245.  Bally,  George.  Tlie  Day  of  Jndgment. 
A  Po«*m.    Canibrhipe?  1757,  4». 

AIM*  in  the  Camtbridf  Friz*  Po€mM,  1817,  8",  I. 

8245>.  Portena,  Beilby,  Bp.     The  Day  of 

Judgment:  a  Poetical  Essay.  Cambridge, 
1758, 4».    BL. 

8246.  Smith,  Rev.  John,  o/"  Ckimpheltnn^  Seot- 
lartd.  A  View  uf  the  Last  Judgment.  ... 
Edinburgh,  17K3,  8«.  5«.  — Also  London,  1834, 

839. 1^47.  18«.  '2$.  6*i.  and  1*. 

See  MoHtktp  JUv.  fur  Majr,  17(9;  LXVIII.  4n-«3L 

8247.  Francis,  B.  A  Poem  on  the  Last  Day; 
in  four  FartH.    2d  ¥A.    London,  1786,  8*.  Is. 

8248.  t  Pa  ulna,  Ileinr.  Eberh.  Gottlob].  Ein 
Paar  Wortc  an  cinen  Berichtiger  Uber  den 
bbclist  wichtigen  Calcul:  wie  vielen  Rauni 
die  am  jUngMten  Tage  vor  Gericht  stehenden 
nothwendig  IxHlUrfen?  (In  the  Neuet  thrtd. 
Journal,  im,  X.  »J2,  (f.) 

In  «p|tO!>iiioD  to  an  e^iav  la  the  Jtetekamiutlttr, 
1797.  No.  235.  wtaioh  nwlntalBed  tJiat  a  apacs  of  aiae 
aquare  miles  «  a*  euAoieot. 

8248*.  Boncharlat,  Jean  Louis.  Le  Jnge- 
ment  dernier,  p^ienie  en  douxe  [or  trois?] 
chants  ...    .    Paris,  ISM  [or  1809? J,  8*.  Ik/r. 

8249.  Kcll,  Otrl  Angnst  Gottlieb  (LaL  Theo- 
philuH).  Allgemeinc  Ansicht  der  Steile  Matth. 
25,31  bis4C.  nuM  dem  granimatisch-historischcn 
Oesichtspuncte.  (In  his  AnahkteHf  etc.  Bd. 
I.  8t.  3,  pp.  177-204,  Leipz.  1818,  8*.)    H. 

8260.  Ktstemaker,  Juh.  Ilyazinth.  Weis- 
sagungcn  Jvnu  vuui  (2erichte  Uber  JudXa  nnd 
die  Welt,  nebnt  Krklirung  der  Rede  Marc.  9, 
42-49.  und  PrUfung  der  Van  Ess'schen  Uel»er- 
setsung  des  neuon  Testaments.  MUnster, 
1816,  S*.  pp-  xMv.,  100. 

8251.  Ballon,  llosea.  A  Sermon,  delivered  in 
the  Second  Universalist  Meeting-house  in 
Booton,  on  the  Evening  of  the  First  Sabbatli 
in  January,  1818.  [2  Thess.  1, 7-9.1  ...  2d  Ld. 
Boston,  (1818,)  182U,  8*. 


Oppetca  tbe  ea«ai«B  dsotrios  esaaerataff  the  Day 
of  JiMliBMat,  aud  Um  etaraitj  ef  futiira  pvatoaacyt. 


8262.  Herrltt,  Timothy.  Strirtnres  on  Mr. 
Ballott's  Hermon,  delivered  [as  above]  ...  . 
Boston,  1818,  8*. 

3253.  Ballon,  noaea.  A  Brief  Reply  to  a 
Pamphlet  entitled  Strictures  on  Mr.  Ballon's 
Sermon, delivered  ...  in  Boston  ...  Jannary, 
1818.  By  T.  Merritt.  By  the  Author  of  the 
Sermon.    Boston,  [1818^]  8*.  pp.  24.    H. 

3254.  Merritt,  Timothy.  A  Tludkatioo  of 
the  Common  Opinion  relative  to  the  Lsrt 
Jndgment  and  End  of  the  World.  In  An- 
swer to  Mr.  Bailouts  Reply.  ...  Eo«tOD,1818, 
6*.  pp.  31.    BA. 

3255.  Ballon,  Ilosea.  A  Brief  Reply  to  a 
Pamphlet  eutitletl  a  Vindication  ...  .  Boa- 
ton,  [1818,]  8*.  pp.  40.    H. 

3256*.  Bcltott,  Heinr.  Angost.  Commenta- 
rins  exegetiaMlogmaticns  In  eoe  lesn  Chrfsti 
Sermones,  qui  de  Reditu  eius  ad  Indicium 
fbtitru  et  indicandi  Pronincia  ipai  deman- 
data  agunt.    lenae,  1820,  M.  pp.  324. 

For  refereoors  to  aaneroo*  rtviern,  aee  Faknuaa, 
Bandh.  d.  n.  tktsL  LU-,  I.  C7S,  €77. 

3250.  [Hlllltonac,  Jamea  Abraham].  Tlie 
Judgment,  a  Vision.  By  the  Author  of 
Percy's  Masque.  New-York,  18S1,  8*.  pp.  46. 
Jr. 

8257 


57.  Ponpeirell,  II. 

pointed  Day;"  or,  Two 


L.     The  great  *'Ap- 
Two  Sermons  on  the  Last 
Judfcment.    To  which  are  added  ...  Notes. 
London,  18S6,  8*. 

3258.  Km&lcr,  Lndw.  Angnst.  Der  Tlif  det 
Oerichts  und  der  ewigen  AiiMiShnting.  Eine 
christliche  Dichtuug.  KOnigsberis,  va$,  8>. 
12^. 

3258*.  Rey,  Alex.  Le  Jngement  dernier,  ode 
k  Sa  Saintet4  Lfon  XII  ...    .    Paris,  IStt, 

8*.  pp.  16. 

3269.  Dennantf  John.  A  Tiew  of  the  Last 
Jndgment  ...  .  4th  Ed.  London,  (...) 
1836, 18*  or  24>.  pp.  72.    U. 

32&9».  Blbllselte  Lehre  (DieJ  vom  iUngsten 
Gericht  ...    .    Ntirnberg,  1881,  S".  )  U. 

3200.  Tlnlns,  Joh.  Georg.  Der  JUngste  Tag, 
ob,  Mie  und  wann  er  kommen  wird?  In' 
physischer,  politischer  nnd  theologischer 
lllnsicht  ans  der  Natnr  und  Bibel  erkUrt. 
ZeitB,  1886,  8*.  pp.  92. 
"  Uateportaat."— ^/-sIseA. 

3260*.  Welsel, .    Die  Zelt  dea  JUnnten 

Tags.    (Stimi'8  Siuditn  d.  eeoae.  Gataiekk, 
H'urtemb.,  1887,  Bd.  l.Y.  Heft  2.) 

3260^.  Pnaey,  Edward  Bonverie.  Tbe  Day  of 
Judgment:  a  Sermon  [on  Joel  U.  11]  ...  . 
Oxford,  1J4»,  8*.    BL. 

8261.  Btehllnv,  Wilh.  Nik.  Das  Jflngste 
Gericlit.  Gedicht  infUnfOeslingen.  Dhssel- 
dorf;  1841, 1>.  I  th 

3261^  Hcerkellc  Drtfm  (En)  om  Donmedag, 
og  Tanker  om  'julstandeu  i  det  tUkommende 
lTv  for  dem  sora  vandre  rettelig  her  i  Verdea. 
Stavangcr,  1848,  8*.  pp.  36. 

8291^  I«aat  Judgment  (TheX  A  Poem,  In 
Twelve  li4X>ks.  London,  18ftT,  0*.  pp.  835. 
BA.—  New  cd.,  ibid.  18G2,  8*. 

82ri«.  UTalker,  James.     Sermons  prcarfaed 
in  the  Chapel  oi  Ilarvard  College.  ... 
ton,  1861,  9».  pp.  v.,  897.    If. 

8«e  Scmoa  XZV.,  aa  *'tka  Dij  of 

pp.  weo-9n. 
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F— REWARDS  AND  PBM8HMENTS  OF  THE  FUTDRE  LIFE. 

L  Oompnheaii**  Worki.  *^«*p,",r"fi;;fjrB"B'"l!."'. 
tua.  OanBHiB,  Anton  Frdnigo,  Duitr  »■  In  truliKllon  liiMIls  «u  prp«  et  rt 
phlliKDufahi  nllnUiiiiF  an  tniiLinir  ■Itrlr  mam.  piililltv  . . .  d'apri>  In  nu 
...  .  KonnlK  M..  cuirliie  rt  iuinncnl^o  U  Blbflglh»<|ii<  An  Rul,  r»io»lu 
...  .  Pari.,  (1)M,I  IM*,  8-.  pp.  ulilJ.,  «».  X1I>  tl  Xlll-  ii»c]c>.  p«  Aclii 
A— S-M..  Aw.  18M.*.  ....  Parh,  IMS.  »•.  pp.  Tl..,  le- 
nd niadlii.  n  pankiA^  Ihg  chapUr  "  Iw  aUunri  •!  ib  lorilli-  •!  lull' and 
tcmmt  r*HI«iin  d<  l>  Pl<ii«  CninM»,''rij.  t:i-  Wriiki .  ft. /Urtdl  /VrfWiri'.  p>.  II 


■MS.  LaMIt*,  ChartH.  D<!la 


net.  Wrlcht,  Thfiin 


32T3.  Holar-Lladh,  llili  cfnU    {Appended 


nCS.  [WtHHtOB.  R«t.er<;.,  Th*  EoDKta  of 
forJ,.u.lMIf  LXIV.«-m.)     #. 

3Z;3>. Lea   clianta  d>  fM   (SAIar   UM). 

Fuhug  tlr«  df  I'Kdda  0*  tjaemiiixi.  ixiblM 
Collectlua  or  Aii(lu-Suun    Pwtr^,  iy»n  a 

saw.  MllniHn,  IICD17  Hart.  Hiotory  or  Lalln 

Cbri-iuuiiij...    .    B  ,„l.  Lm«Jo«,  l»M-U. 

Chapter  «f  KiMer,  with  an  Eni^lib  Tranela- 

Hon,   NMea,   aiid   lideien.      U^   Bonjamln 

Tlnrve...     .     baaOm,  forll.i  .-itc.  nf  Ann- 

Xnmu  rla  tjilln  AalxMi  JnalDnim  rt  PeccaU- 

J«rf«  ^Z«.*«.  IWi,  larg.  S-.   pp.  art. 

-:rj'::si'r,-i.'a,'i*.  is;„t^^fti?ir"S 

■jw  Hbilu  n<*n*ni.     Cr.  agd  lei.    (In  W. 
6i«-«  ScriplwMm  EeOa.  Ilia.  Lit.,  Onon. 
l-*l,-*c.  W..  1.2W-M).)    «. 

Jj^Yoi'iKli'^^S,'  ^EJK|^'s™,*!T.'»lS 

«'3i;«"'ft.--.'c™«,  t™.  ihTi-.  ": 

U-lf!  S^'S-'jKWwiTi'JriiiSI'/JiulBt 

3?r».  Otklo,  or  Othlnoa,  R.  a.i>.  IML 

late.     Or.AnilaU    (Opirni,  1I1.33T-343,  ol. 
>l«i.if)    H. 

LIlNir  Vl.U»unn>  turn  .luuW  tarn  alior^iMl 
(in  B.  PH!ll>*™rN...  ,4-«d..  Aug.  VlrJ.  Ufl, 

■K.L.  .1  II*  Tuiun  IIH  <a  bl.  IW».rri.  .d  h«rf> 

lAn^L^Ka.™.]    (in  WrtBM  anil  lldli-.lf 

3ra.  Albarlana,  (tuifnfluti,  Hr  ymmftr,  II. 

KHOluit  AuUqyr.  1.  n«-2ftLl     P. 

i.D-IIM,    Eplxtula  de  Vliluiie  Koa.    i^Luid 

nm;  ...  topra  rorigimlili  drlla  Dirim 
OMHrfii.  di  JtanU,  Roma,  IS14,  1*.  pp.  iJl- 

S2«S.  DllhllielB>.     For 


'  BmI.'.  HM  'btAi, 


Purgalorf.  pf- il-lV.  "2".  Tii»dBliia,<?r  Toiid«l»a.    Ubrlliia 

......    l._.    .w_.     p.    .^»     /.,    .1.  Muj^i^jjU«[0™ijjjjMU^^ 
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Devrribcii  bin  tIsIodh  of  thrM  plam  of  punith- 
Bwnt,  and  thirf  u(  linpitliicit*.  S«'e  UiMinV  IVP* 
AjUiq.U.  'il--i^  and  Wii«bt « ;Sr.  FMriek^t  Purftaor^, 
pp  3i»-4l.  The  •torr  maj  be  found  Id  MittUiew  FarU, 
au.  IIM. 

1279.  DlalogttS  inter  Corpnii  et  AiiiniRm. 
aHa$  Vivio  IMiililH^rti,  or  Fulb<>rtl.  (In  M'altor 
M«im«'h  Latin  J\jtmi,*fd.  by  T.  WrlKbt  fur  tbd 
Camdvii  ikicictv,  lt>41,  4«,  pi).  05-106;  (Mmdm 
.Swc.  rubl.  No.  16,  al.  17.)    //. 

In  tbc  Dotea,  pp.  t21-S49,  Wright  fires  an  Anflo- 
Norman  vrraion.  and  three  earljr  EuglUh  rention*. 
of  ibla  virrjr  {lopular  DliUoxue.  Thrre  are  o>bfr 
tran«latioo«,  a  Dunibvr  or  which  arw  mentioned  by 
Wright,  In  mofit  of  the  languagon  of  Modern  Rurope. 
T>ic  Lalin  original,  with  two  (ifmiMn  vvr«loua.  luav 
be  found,  with  note*,  in  the  FrOkUngtgtibe  of  T.  Q. 
TOD  Kiirijan.  MMen.  1H39.  1'^.  pp.  tl6-lL4.  i//.)  Com- 
pare >'•».  -Mtn.  3281,  371.1*.  Bee  aiao  Bruuet.  art. 
"  Debat  du  cui  !••  et  de  lame." 

S280.  Jacomlnoy  of  TVrorui,  13tb  cent.?  De 
Jeniiwli'iii  CfflvHti  ct  tie  Puicbritutline  oJuk, 
et  Heat itmli lie  ct  Oaitdiu  Sftnctoruni;  dv 
BabyloniKt  CivitRte  et  fju«  Ttirpitudine,  et 
qiiHnti«  rwiiiH  Peccatores  puiiinntur  iiicen* 
Maiiter.  [i'tjeDis,  in  tbe  Verunene  dialect.1 
(OzauanrH  Documtntf  inidit*  p'lur  tn-rir  a 
rhisi.  lit.  itJtali^,  ParU,  1860,  ^,  pp.  '201-;il'J; 
Hei*  mInu  pp.  118-1;M.)    If. 

82S1.  DcfMrtlng  Sonl'i  (Tlic)  Address  to  the 
fi(Mly:  H  Frai^niunt  uf  a  Seuii-Saxon  Poem, 
diHci'iveretl  among  tlie  Archive*  of  Worcester 
Catliodrnl,  by  Sir  TboniaH  Phillinp*.  Bart. 
With  an  £nKli»h  TrauHlation,  by  8.  W.  Singer. 
London,  1845,  8<».  pp.  20  +.    B. 

OdIj  lOO  oopira  printed.  Compare  "  A  Departed 
Soul  n  AddrenH  to  the  Bo<ljr."  In  Thorpe's  Cbdex  fx- 
OHitnai*.  p|).  367-377.    Set-  also  No.  3-i79. 

S2ftl*.  Cse««rlv«  Hr.i*tf.rbace.n$i»^  fl.  A.D. 
I!l25.  ...  Dialo^iiM  Miruciilorum.  Textnni 
...  accurate  rec'oirnovit  JutiepIiiiB  Strange. 
2  vol.  Cfdoniae,  Boiiuae  et  Bruxollii,  1851, 
ia».    U ,  BA. 

See  particularly  PiMlnctio  Xlf.  (Vol.  fl.  pp.  SIS- 
S64i.  "  l>c  Prupuilo  Muriuoruia."  Cinn(Mrr  Alex. 
Kiufmanna  nionog laph.  Cte««ariiM  nm  HtUurhth, 

Coiu.  isao.  ve.  a. 

8282.  GrotaetettCf  or  Grosthead  (Lot. 

Caplto)y  Kobert.  Bn.  of  Liuoitn,  1175 1- 
ri5V.  The  Caiitle  of  Love  a  Poem  ...  . 
Now  flrot  printed  from  Inedited  Manuncripts 
of  the  Konrtfenth  Centnry.  Edited  by  Janieii 
Orclianl  Ilalliwell  ...  .  Brixton  lli II,  1849, 
4«.  pp.  viii.,  80.    //. 

Only  100  coplea  printed,  for  private  eirealation. 
"  Tbia  pivce  profrvatv  to  treat  of  the  creation,  ihe 
rod(>Diplinn,  the  day  of  Judgment,  the  joyi  of  bravrn, 
and  the  tormeucv  of  hell.'  -  Warton.  Tbe  original 
of  tliin  curiou<i  production  wa^  written  In  Anglo* 
Norman,  tut  doe*  not  appear  to  have  been  publi«bed. 

828.3.  VIncentlva  B^novac^nsii  (Fr.  Vlu- 
cent  df  lifuucai»\  fl.  a.d.  1244.  Speculum 
IliHtoriale  Vinoentii.  [Venice,  1494.J  fol.  ff. 
(221.458,(9).    //. 

Contain*  many  cnrloas  legends  IlltutratIng  the 
mt-flicvHl  concepllona  of  hell,  purgatory,  and  para* 
diae.  See  Lib.  VII.  c.  Ill :  XV.  c.  6'i:  XXII.  cc.  tl 
(Trajan  delivered  from  hell),  »l.  »4.  W.  W;  XXIV. 
ec.  4»,  SO  (Charlea  the  Fati,  106;  XXVII.  co.  81.  M»- 
104  iTuodttle) :  XXIX.  oc.  6-10.  The  work  coueludca 
with  a  treatite  ou  the  end  of  the  world,  tbe  revur* 
rretlon.  general  Judgment,  and  future  rewards  and 
puulahmenti*.  For  otiier  legends  of  a  similar  eliantc. 
ter.  one  may  conMuli  the  Legtnda  Awrta  of  Jacobus 
de  Voraglne  ilSih  cent.),  of  which  a  good  edition  haa 
heen  put>l  by  Gran^.  Lip*.  (lH4«.i  lUO,  8*;  and  the 
Fivrtai  di  San  Fi^ucetco  (14th  cenLi.  of  which  tbcro 
are  uumcrnmi  edltino'*.  early  and  recent.  A  volume 
entitled  IJgtndtM  de  I  owtrv  Mond*  Is  announced  aa 
about  to  be  publUhed  la  Paris  by  J.  A.  8.  Collin 
de  Plancy. 

8883*.  KMgcllMrtj  fl.  a.o.  180P.    Tractatua 
de  Statu  Definictomni.    (In  B.  Pexii  Bihlio- 
Ihroa  atcftiva^  Tom.  IX.  RatiNbonn,  1726,  K*.) 
Treats  particularly  of  the  ponUhments  In  hell, 
purgatory,  and  limbo.    See  Arta  Srud.,  17/7,  p.  St. 

8284.  Dante    AltsbUrl,    12M-1821.     La 

Diviua  (^^mmeUia. 
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First  edition  printed  at  Fnlignn  In  1472.  •mill  fnL 
Tbe  beat  ciilionl  i-iliiion  of  t>i«:  text  i*  i  rolxibJy  llk*t 
of  Carl  Wliie.  Benin.  lM»  (UMl),  4f.  nl«tf>. 

3285.  Dante  Alishlerl.  ...  Gbttliche  Ko- 
nKklie.  in'M  Ufutaclie  ULiertraicen  uud  bia- 
toriitch,  JiMthetiiich  uud  Ti»ruehuilich  tbevli^ 
gisch  erUutert  vou  Karl  UntuI  ...  .  ]<* 
Theil :  die  Ilulle.  Leipxig,  184;i,  8*.  pp.  Ixiv., 
340. 

8286.  Gttttliche  CV«ni6f1ie.    MHriarh   titter. 

traieen  and  niit  kriiiHchen  nod  hiMti>rii<cli<*K 
£rlMnterung«'n  venielirn  vun  PhilaletheN  [i^. 
John  Nep.  Mur.  J«Mi>ph,  Duke  (nince  Kinu)  of 
Saxony j.  ...  2*  vermchrte  Anfl.  3  Tbi-ile. 
Leipzig,  ri828,)  1849  [1S39-40},  4*. 

"  O>otainiiig  tbe  bent  notes  and  commentary  hither. 
ia."-~J.  R.  LotrtH.  The  ed.  an*!  German  iraoi^lation 
by  A.  KopU<h.  IWrUn.  1H42,  lan^e  If.  alxi  dei.erTei  ta 
be  cuO!tulte<l.  Among  the  numerous  JTMpfisA  trati^la- 
Uonii,  Ruskin  recrtnnnend'*  tlittac  of  Cart  mtd  Caj  Iry. 
An  excellent  piiMU  trannlatHio  of  thv  J-ftrmt,  with 
pertinent  nnte«.  hy  Jobn  A.  Cnrltle,  Loudob,  llMS, 
80 ;  rrprinlfnl  at  New  York.  lKi&,  \f. 

3287.  Berti»(lii»vanni  lA>reiix(».  Didln  dt>t- 
trina  ti-oUfgica  contenuta  uell»  Uivina 
Goinmeilia  . . .  Di'<««'rtitxioni  . . .  .  (In  tb.e 
ed.  of  Dante  puld.  by  Zutta,  Veu.  1737* 
40,  III.  57-HKi.l    U. 

3287*.  Gaieaul  Napionc»  Gian  Fran- 
vvacoy  Oiunt.  Di!<^'iM*  inti*rno  al  Canto 
IV  dfir  Inftrmo  dl  Dante.  iSltt.  See  No. 
4.167. 

8288.  Back,  George*  Ileuri.  Thj^ne  de 
litti'iutiin*  Bur  D:tnte  et  S.  Tliuiniw;  da 
I'etat  de  r&ine  dcpiiirt  le  Jour  de  la  nioit 
JuMqu'lt  cclui  du  Jugonieut  derni(*r.  d'aprea 
ces  deux  auteunt  ...  .  Kuutsii,  1835,  8*. 
pp.  91,  68,  4X. 

82S9.  GftschelfCarl  Friedr.  Dante  Alighi- 
eriii  UiiterweiNunK  Ula'r  Wvltnchiijifung 
uud  WeltorduuiiK  dieMeita  iiiid  JeniM*ita. 
Kin  Beitrag  xur  verKtandniikite  der  gdtt- 
lirlien  Koinwlie.  Berlin,  1842,1^.  pp.  viii^ 
179. 

For  the  Illustrative  works  of  Ozannm.  Lnbltie, 
and  others.  »ee  above,  Nok.  sac^;-^.  Kor  a  »mmi 
co|iioua  aucouut  of  ediiioiiM  and  iranvlutiouv  of 
Dante,  and  of  lllusiraiite  worka.  ai-e  Coiomt  da 
Kaiinea.  BihUifraJtn  Ifantftfa,  3  torn.  In  S  |.t., 
Prato,  lHii-4«,  0'  (//.)  aud  the  aupitieiuent  to 
this  by  Carl  M'ltie,  LifHila  1M7  »*. 

3290.  GnlleTlllCt  or  GnlllevlUc,  Onil- 
lauine  dCf  fl.  A.D.  1380.  Lo  roiiuint  den  froii 
Pclerinaige^.  Le  premier  pvlerinaigc  eat  de 
Ibomme  durftt  qiU'Mt  en  vie.  Le  M-c'unii  d« 
lame  fM*i)aree  du  coqM.  Le  ti«*n»  vnt  d«>  nn^tre 
aeignr  i<*MU«  ...  .  J\mr  maigtr*  Barthoit  rt 
Jthan  JVtit^  [INtrin,  149-,]  4*.  fl:  216. 

S291.  [ ]    Le  iielerinaige  de  lame.    [Paris, 

A.  Vdrard,  April  27,  1499,J  fol.  AT.  86.  if  J|.  ^a 
cop}'  on  vellum). 

A  pnne  translation  of  tbo  aeooad  of  the  thee*  pU. 

grim  ages. 

8292.  [ ]    [The  Pylgremage  of  the    Sowle. 

Traiwlated  out  of  Frenarbe  hito  Engliaabe, 
with  M>mewhat  of  atldiriona.  Cjiipryiiled  at 
Weiitmeatro  by  IVillUtm  Caxtoo.  June  6, 1483.1 
fol.  IT.  113. 

Bcprinted.  "  niih  Illnminatloas  taken  ffmai  tke  UtL 
copy  In  the  Briii-h  Museum.  Edited  bv  KstberiM 
Iiabella  Cusi,  Loudon,  iKSt.  4°.  pp.  xlx..  fl.  A.— 
For  an  account  of  this  ourioua  work,  with  natmct^ 
see  Dibdin's  Tfp.  Anlff.  1.  lif-l<l. 

8293.  HumOf  or  BensCy  lieinrirh.  alao  called 
Sa itit  Amandua,  1800 1-1800,  JV.X  Buch- 
lein  von  der  ewigen  Weinbeit.  (In  hh  Leh^m 
find  Srhrtfttn^  ed.  Inr  M.  Diepenbrtirk,  ^ 
Aufl.,  KeirenMlmrg.  1837,  8».)    H. 

Knp.  XI.  and  XII..  pp.  116-718.  ireni  '-Tesi  ha* 
merwahrendcn  Web  der  HnllC!,"  and  *•  Vnn  nnmaa. 
aigi-r  Frenile  dea  Himmelr^leba.''  Al«o  In  Wacker- 
nrntel's  AUdmiOckeM  laseftnch.  >  Autg..  cNL  |i:»- 
888.    (Ai    The^  mnarkalJe  pa»«ae««  an»qN«t#<4  in 

Krt  In  HNienhadl  a  JETUl.  «/  Ckritt.  ffcsififciee.  || 
»,  210.  FnKl.  tmnniatton. 

3294.  [Geblns,  Joh.J,  14M  eenL    ]>•  aplrits 
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g:widonN.    fDcIf,  I486,]  4*.  (\b  leaves,  28  line* 

to  a  pii^o.) 

See  Pt^HMtr.  T.  SU  n.  33;  BoUrop,  I.  n.  4M.  8c« 
•Iho  Nik  -iKiXt.  above.  Th«  deaih  of  Outdo  or  Uur  of 
Alo4t  ia  rvt*n*Miiiied  k*  \\m\\nn  od^urred  i.n.  13X1. 
8tfC  MTrlgbt  <i  St.  Patrick  «  /^tryalo'y,  pp.  iS-47. 

8296.  Ara  iH'iie  viveudi  ct  moriendL  [Paris, 
Doc.  10,  14!a,J  4». 

829A. Le  Hare  intitule  Urt  de  bien  Tiure: 

et  d«  i>ieii  iiiourir  ...  .  [Paris,  AnUunnt 
Vrrard,  1490,1  fol.  (192  leares,  2  col.,  83  lines 
tu  a  iMge.)     Wnodeutt. 

S297.  Tlie  cnifte  to  Ivne  well  and  to  dye 

well.  Translated  out  of  Freusshe  into  Kng- 
lysHhe  ...  .  [London,  Witnkyn  de  Wordf^ 
Jau.  21, 1505,]  fol.     WixMlctUt. 

Tlw  Uat  part  of  the  Tolune  trrati  '*  of  the  parnM 
of  hell  and  of  purfaionre.  and  of  the  Jojra  of  pan- 
djie."  The  voodoati  lllaatraiiag  ibe  furmcr  Id  the 
KuflUh  traoalatioB  are  de«eril«d  at  "frlfhtfullj 
groteMue."  A  ouriouM  atorj  of  a  monk  vbo  waa  en- 
tranced  far  300  jeara  by  the  alnglnf  ol  a  bird  /angel) 
of  paradiM  U  extracted  bj  Dibdin,  fVp.  Auttq.  II. 
m.  For  iiameroua  editioaa  of  the  work  In  varioua 
laiiguagea,  aee  Brunet,  Uraaae,  and  other  btbllo- 
graphera. 

S29S.  Compost.  Cy  est  le  compost  et  kal6- 
drier  iU'm  b<T|;l«rN  ...  .  [Paris,  Ouiol  Mar- 
chant,  April  18,  148M,]  fol.  ff.  90. 

8299.  Here  Itejrynneth  the   Kalender  of 

8liepardes.  [  London,  Richard  PjfHton  f  14^  ?  J 
ful. 

Tlila  very  carioua  woik  dewrlbea.  among  other 
thlnf*.  (he  punUhoient^  of  the  acvrn  deadly  ulna  In 
hvll  aa  exhibited  to  Laiarua,  llluatraied  by  lerrilto 
itoodcutn.  S«N>  the  r\(raru  and  fae^lniiln  in  l>Ib- 
dih'ii  Ttp.  Anltk^.  II.  fl*7-«iOl);  aee  alM  ihld.  pp.  M5-«. 
62ft-537,  S0O  et  aeqq..  for  a  full  aroount  of  arvenil 
editlnna,  and  oooipare  Lowndea.  art.  Skepkerda. 
Further,  oue  may  oooault  Wartoii'a  HIat.  o/  Kuffthh 
rnrtrf.  TI.  S)«-38f>,  cd.  IMO;  Wrlfht'a  A.  PkHHeVt 
Purgttoiy.  pp.  iST-lOt.  and,  eapeclally,  Niaard's 
HUtoirt  it  (irr««  papmlmirm,  I.  lO^lM. 

3300.  Ordlualre(L*)deNChrestiens.  [Rouen, 
Jfan  Richard,  about  141M),]  fol.     Wowlcitti. 

8301.  ...  TheOrdynaryeofCrystyanyteor 

Crvsten  Men  ...  .  [London.  Wjfnkyn  df- 
Worde,  1502,1  4«.  —  Also  ibid.  1606,  4«.  IT.  218. 

Part  V.  of  tae  vork  trcau  "of  the  paynee  of  helle. 
and  of  the  Joya  of  pnradyM*,"  lllualrated  by  wood 
cut*.  For  de^orlptlona  and  extraei*.  aee  DIbdin'i* 
7V/>-  ^tCf-  II-  10l-li«.  and  hU  BilMomtMHia.  p.  »• 
(^.  IHII).  There  are  numerooa  editioaa  of  the  French 
original. 

8302.  RcfflnaldetaSf  or  Rcslnaldasy 

PefnH    8iieculQflnHlirti'ctributiuui<«.  [Lyons, 
149*2,)  4*.  (65  leaves,  M  lines  to  a  iM^e.  2  col.) 
NnnierfMi«  elllinns:    aee  lliin  and   Panier.  alao 
BuUttlH  dH  BMioi»kU«  Belgt,  ISS2.  XVIII.  M.  «. 

8303.  Gnerlno  .Vrachino.  Kl  LibrodeOver^ 
riiio  chiiiuiato  McNoliino.  [Venice,  8i*pt.  11, 
141KI,]  fol.    (79  leavtH,  61  lines  ton  iMifre.  2  col.) 

8oe  Uaiii,  n.  S14I.  For  a  notice  i^f  nunivroua  edi- 
tioaa and  tranilatlona  of  this  |iopular  romance,  aee 
Brunt^.  and  Uraaae,  Lekr^.  tlmwr  aiUfem.  Uterarme- 
»ckirkt€.  II.  lil.  S68-S7.2.  It  waa  veralhed  by  Tullia 
d'Ara«ona.  an  Italian  poeteaa  nf  the  alxteetith  ocn- 
tury.  The  author  haa  been  auppoacd  to  be  a  Floren- 
tine named  Andrea  Patria,  of  the  fburtcvnth  cen- 
tury; but.  aeciirding  to  Graaae.  Roltari  haa  ahovn 
that  he  (nui«lated  it  hrom  the  Frrurh,  adding  how- 
eter  the  part  relating  to  hell,  paradlw,  and  purtta- 
tnry.  The  hero  of  the  atory  la  re|irfeented  aa  t|«it- 
Ing  St.  Patrick'*  Purcaiorj  In  Ireland.  See  Dun- 
lop'a  HUt.  of  FtetioH.  III.  S».  «0.  cd.  Ittli. 

8304.  SIbylltty  Rartholonueus.  Speculnm 
|>ere|criiiHruin  qiiaestiouuoa  ...  .  [Rome, 
Aujc.  27,  1493,]  4».  ff.  292. 

Treata  "  de  AnIroMbua  ratlonallbna  In  oonjuneto 
et  aeparatla.  de  Infemo,  do  Purgalorlo,  de  himhia. 
de  C«iiipl<  F.lyaila,"  •(«.  —  Muawroua  editions;  ace 
Haiu  and  Pauicr. 

8305.  Contcmplacyoii  (Tlie)  of  Synners: 
Kmprenteti  at  Wtrsitniynster  by  Wviikvn  de 
Worde  the  x  daye  of  July  ...  .  M.CCCC. 
laXXXXlX.  4*. 

Reprinted  by  Hugh  Singleton.  1578.  With  wood- 
enta.  Illustrating  the  punlahmenta  of  hell  and  ibe 
y>j»  et  heavMi.    8es  Dlbdia'a  T/p.  Amtlq.  U.  (B,  84. 


3306.  Ijyndaay^  or  Ijindaayi  Sir  Darid, 
151H.  The  lireDie,  or  Marvellous  Visioun. 
(  Worki,  London,  ISOO,  8«,  1. 18<^250.)    H. 

Deaeribea  bis  Journey  to  hell,  and  thenoe  to  ken- 
Ten,  to  paradlae,  and  back  again  to  Scotland.  It  ia 
n>garded  aa  the  muet  poetical  of  hia  oonipoaltlooa. 
See  Warton's  BM.  ei  MugL  FiMtrg,  II.  Ml>-4(it,  ed. 
of  IBM. 

3307.  Ijibro  de  la  Celeiitinl  Jerarchia  y  inffer- 
nal  Labirintho  nietrifllcado  en  metro  Cai«tel- 
lano  en  Verso  Iluroyco.  a.  p.  or  d.  [lA80f], 
fol. 

3308.  Cnrloni  (Lat.  Cnrlo)*  Celio  8ecundo. 
Pasquilli  extatici  ...  cum  Marphorio  (k»llo- 
quiuni.  !f.  P.  or  D.  [Basel?  before  1544 f], 
8«.  pp.  200. 

Alao  In  the  PutuUlorum  Toml  duo,  Eleutheropoll 
IBaael],  l&M.  8". 

3309. Pasqnillns  Ecstaticus  non  tile  prior, 

sed  totns  plane  alter,  auctus  Jt  expolitus 
...    .    Oenevae,  1544,  8*.  pp.  257. 

On  the  Tarloua  editlona  ana  tranalatloaa  of  this 
curious  aatire.  see  Clenieot.  MibL  mr/eiwe,  VII.  STO- 
178.  and  Ebert,  n.  1W17.  Fur  a  full  acmuut  of  the 
work,  with  extracta,  ac«  EtUtckr.  /.  d.  kiH.  Tkmt., 
1800.  pp.  6(W-M1.    H. 

8310.  [ ].    Pasquino  in  Estasi  nuovo,  e  molto 

piu  cirel  prinio;  insienie  col  viafrgio  del  In- 
ferno ...  Honia,  ifj>.  [Venice?  about 
lM5t],8*.  (17sh.) 

3311.  [ ].  PafM|iiine  in  a  Traunce.  A  Chris- 
tian and  learned  Dialo{^ue  (contayninK  won- 
derfull  and  most  straiiKo  uewes  out  of  Ileauen, 
Puricatorie,  and  Hell)  ...  .  Turned  but 
lately  out  of  the  Italian  ...  by  W.  P.  ... 
London,  William  Stren,  n.D.  4*.  ff.  112  +. 

See  DIbdia's  Tm.  Antiq.  IT.  »0-ni.  A  Otrmmm 
tranalatlon.  M.r.  liii :  /VencA.  M.r.  1M7. 

3312.  Cro^rley-  (Lat.  Crolcaa>«  Robert. 
A  Metrical  Senuon  on  Pleantire  and  Pain, 
Ileaueu  and  Hell  ...    .    London,  1551. 

3313.  MuBcnliia,  Andreas.  Youi  Hlnimel 
and  Hfille.    Frankftirt,  1659, 4*. 

3314.  Chytrarna  (Ger.  KodkhalT),  David. 
Libellus  de  Morte  et  Vita  .Vtenia  ...  .  Wlt- 
teWriew,  (1581,)  1583,  8«;  RoattKhil,  1590,  »>; 
Li|xi.  1591, 1619,  fl>. 

••  Elegana  Ubellua."— ITaic*.  See  alao  Joh.  Fabrf- 
elus.  HitL  MliL  Fhhric.  VI.  4M.  486.  A  G«raM» 
translaiiun  by  A.  Peiliti.  Wlttrnb.  1383,  8>,  and 
another  by  H.  Batel,  Berlin,  1380,  8»;  DmmUM, 
Kiobenh.  1381.  9>. 

3315.  IjanrentluSf  Joh.  De  Animabni  Plo- 
rum  et  Inipioruiii.    Hafuiw,  1587. 

3316.  liiriiiatrap,  Peder  Jenssen,  Bp.  Un- 
dervii^ninff  <mi  del  «vige  Liff  oc  DOd.  Kitt- 
benhafn,  1587,  8*. 

3317.  Neanderf  Michael.  Menschen-Splegel, 
das  ist  von  den  Menxchen,  vor  dem  Fall,  nach 
dem  Fall,  vnnd  irer  8eliKkeif,  worinn  sie 
stehet,  . . .  von  der  ewifcen  Wonnen,  von  der 
Hellen.    Wittenlierv,  15HK,  8>. 

Also  Ldpx.  1586.  (F;  ISK2.  12*  (14  sh.) ;  N&mb. 
1888,  IX* :  and  "  nebat  iUmaj  Tedca-Betrachtangcn," 
Scran.  1737.  8P. 

3318.  Petlvsy  Laur.  Vinea  Domini,  cum  brevi 
Deiicriptione  Sacramentorum,  et  Paradisi, 
Limbi,  Purgatorll  atque  Infemi.    Venetlis. 

15HK,H*. 

8319.  Rlnflptraldta  or  Rlnce^raldt  Bar- 

thol.  CIiriMtliche  Wamuiig  ties  trewen  £ck- 
harts.  Frankfurt  an  der  Oder,  1590,  A*.— 
With  the  <t//e:-- Bench reibuiiK  des  Zustandes 
im  Hinimel  nnd  der  Hellen,  sampt  aller  Oe- 
lefcenheit,  FreiKlennd  W untie  der  Uottsellfcen, 
audi  Ach  uiid  Weh  der  Venlampten  . . .  ofleu- 
bahret  von  dem  trewen  Eckhardt,  so  xweone 
Tacre  nnd  xwo  Nacht  in  seiner  Krankhelt  Ira 
tieiste  verxnckt  ((elegeii.  Mit  21  Kupfern. 
Uaniburff,  1596,  H*. 

Also  (hid.  1801.  8*.  1881:  Frankf.  a.  d.  Odsr,  1«». 
ICU,  8>,  and  many  other  sdiiloaa. 
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8330.  Hartmaniif  Joh.   Efne  newe  aassbUn- 

dige  Mflir  HckUiie  and  durchant   chiistliche 

CoiDtkliA,  Toni   Zustande  im  Himmet  und  in 

der   lliille.     Macdfburg,  IMO,  »•.  — 2*  Aufl. 

KttiiiKMberK,  1645,  8*. 

Founaed  on  the  work  of  RlB(waldt,  No.  SS19. 

3320*.  Boaqnlcry  or  Bosehlcry  Philipp«. 
Orbis  Terror,  neu  Cuncioiiuni  de  Finibus  Uono> 
rum  vt  MMurum  LIbri  duo.  Duaci,  IIHM^  8*. 
pp.  7«J6. 

3321.  Majrcr,  Jobn.  A  Fourefold  Retiolutfon 
. . .  dfHcribiuK  I.  the  World  of  WIckedneiwe 
and  .MiHerie.  11.  the  World  ofOliirvand  Wiii»- 
dome  vuMearchable.     London,  lflM«  8*. 

3322.  IVcIhe,  or  lVcyhe»  Ebfrbnrd  ▼on* 
MedilamentH   ...  de  Kono  vera*  Vitje,  beatas- 

Jue,  n-ternn'one,  ot  31alo  Inferni  ac  Uebennai. 
rancofurti,  1611. 

832>.  FInck,  Caap.  Kurzer  ...  Bcricht  Ton 
dem  JUiiK^teu  Uericbt,  ewigen  Leben  and 
nolle.    Uiedseu,  1615,  4*. 

3322^.  ArnottlXy  Fraui^ois.  Les  menreille«  de 
I'aufro  niomle,  conteiiant  leg  borriblon  tonr. 
nientii  dc  Teiifer,  et  le*  adniirables  joyet  da 
paradirt  ...     .     Arra«,  1616,  H*. 

"  Livre  sinsulier,  daD«  l«quel  m  trourent  del  pa»- 
Mgf4  tr^4  h'\zvkrTT^."—Bruntt.  See  mn  extr*ei  in 
CuriotH*  thfol-fiques.  Parlj*.  19S1.  W,  pp.  S48-S51. 
OtHer  eilitloQ*  ia  lti25.  ItM,  ISSO,  IMi.  KM. 

3323.  Dcnlaon,  John.  A  Three-fold  Resolu- 
tion ...  dehcribini;  Earth*  Vanitie,  IleU 
Horror,  IleiiveiM  Kelicitie.  4th  Ed.  London, 
1616,  S«.     HL.  —  6th  F^  ,  163(1. 

A  German  tmniiUtioa,  BmcI,  I6W,  9. 

3324.  HlmmclArcitd  und  llellenpefn  in 
einur  . . .  C<»nio4iii>.  Allen  froniuien  Ilerzen 
sum  Tro«4t,  alien  UottloMen  zum  Scbrecken. 
Altenh.  1619,  8«. 

Fouudcl  on  the  work  of  Bingwaldt,  No.  tSlt. 

3325.  Decker,  Thomas.  Ilis  Dreame;  in 
which  . . .  the  great  VolunieK  of  Heaven  and 
Holl  to  him  Were  opened,  in  which  he  read 
manj'  W«tnderfull  Thingx.  London,  1630,  4". 
pp.  vl.,  37. 

A  ivprlot.  Unilted  to  26  wiples,  Load.  1880,  4*. 

3326.  Drezellua,  IIiercmia«.  De  .Eternitate 
Con8iderHtione«  ...  .  Per  Kaphaelem  Sadie- 
rum,  IconibuM  auctae  ...  .  Monachii,  16*20, 
12».  pp.  4S4  4-.  —  Ed.  2da,  corructior  et  locu- 
pletlor,  ibid.  1622,  12*. 

Between  the  rean  1(128  and  1613  tm  edftlona  of 
tbU  «(irk,  i-ooiprUiug  13.0U0  ooplot,  w«re  printed  at 
Muulch  aiuoe.  not  reckuniuc  tbo^v  from  the  prcK*  of 
Comcliu'*  LfTsor,  who  publuhed  S'JOO  copies  uf  the 
Latlu  text,  and  4200  of  a  German  trannlation.  The 
whole  number  of  copies  of  the  various  practical 
worku  of  DiTXvliiis  pulilUhed  at  Munich  frou  lll'iO  to 
1642  was  170.700.  Sec  Hacker.  I.  ttb.  >76.  B««ldea 
thcv,  \trj  numerous  eds  .  to  aar  nothing  of  tranala- 
Uoua.  were  primed  at  Coiogne.  Douav,  Antwerp,  etc. 

Engiith  trantUtiuim,  by  Ralph  l^lnlerton,  Cani- 
bridge,  inai.  1630.  and  Londou.  17U6.  \r>\  bj  8.  Dnn- 
•ter,  Loud.  171U,  V.  pp.  331  -f  i.V.);  a  new  ed.  (bid. 
1H44,  *m.  ff.  —  German,  see  above  ;  alxo  Colhi,  1608. 
Vlf.  —  DnUh,  I^ven.  1635.  —  FolUh,  Krakow.  16-^,  8°. 
—Italian,  Konia.  1839.  HAi,  If.  W«Uk,  hj  E.  Lc»b, 
Bbjdjclien,  1661,  «•. 

3827.  Roa,  Martin  de.  Del  entado  de  los 
bieiiavfiituradoe  en  el  cielo,  dc  lo«  iiiAos  en 
el  limbo,  de  l<>f<  condcnadoK  en  el  infleruo,  v 
detite  mundo  deepueit  del  dia  del  Juicio  uni- 
Tersal.  t^evilla,  1621,  8*.  —  Also  Barcelona, 
1631,  H*. 

A  PortnguMe  trannlation.  LUb.  1638,  13*;  Frtnek, 
Ljon.  1631.  Vf.  pp.  3»1  •^:  Dutch,  Antwerp.  1638,  l.'*': 
ItaUan,  Vrniop.  1673.  13**.  *'  TraliA  enrieux  et  fort 
ainguiler.  —De  Burt. 

3327*.  Knselbreckt,  Hans.  Wahrfaaftige 
GeMicht  und  OeAchiclit  vom  Himmel  and 
liollc.  N.p.  [Bmnnitchweig],16tl5,4*.  — /6id. 
ItMO,  4«:  AmRterdam,  1(HH),  4*. 

See  Adclung'a  Getekicktt  dtr  mum»ckUcktm  Ifurr' 
heit.  IV.  30-48. 

3328.  RowlancUf  SamueL    HeaTeiu  Glory, 
818 


aeeke  it;  Earts  Tanitie,  flje  it :  Hells  Horror, 
fere  it.    London,  \%tl^  8*.    BL^ 

3329.  Camna,  Jean    Pierre,   Bp.   of  BeUtf. 

Crayon  de  letemit^.    Doaai,  1631,  8».— AIm 

RonSn,  1632,  8".  pp.  539. 

An  MmgUth  traBaLaUeo,  by  Wm.  Care,  Doaajr,  ICH, 
13*. 

3330.  Drexellna,  Hieraniaa.  Tribunal  Chri«> 
ti  Meu  Arcanum  et  singulare  ciOusvij  llouiinif 
in  Morte  Judicium.  ...  Blonachii,  1631, 12*. 
—  DuMcl.  I«i4,  24».  pp.  378,  tt.  3. 

Other  edition*.  TraaaUtkins  Into  Garatam,  Dmiek 
(1635).  PblUk  tlCni.  and  lUJivt  ilBU>. 

8331.   Cranaek^rltmy   or   Crnachirlts, 

Adnro.     HidMriiiche  Beechreibung  de«  owigen 
Leben«  uud  der  imilo.    Jena,  16X1,  8*. 

3332.  Nleremberff,  Jnan  Eusebio.  De  la 
diferencia  de  lo  temporal  y  etemo.  Madrid, 
(1640?)  1646,  4r  — 14»  impreaiou,  ibid.  10*75, 
4».  pp.  447  4-. 

Nunterous  later  editloaa.  **  Liber  anro  eontra  noa 
oara«."— AufoHJo.  It  baa  been  traaaUted  Into  Lattm, 
Ftenck.  /t'ltloH.  Rngll$k.  Dutch,  Arahte.  etc.  and  i« 
anid  10  have  iieen  the  foundation  or  Jerenij  Tajlor's 
Cantemplatiana  on  the  Stat«  of  Mmm. 

3333.  Ckenmltm,  Christian.  Gottuccligei 
VergiMS  mein  nicht,  in  etlichen  Pr«di;(tea 
Toni  jiingriten  Oericht.  ewigen  VenlamniM, 
ewigen  Leben  und  seligen  Toidteafiahrt.  Jena, 
(1649,)  1C64,  4*.  (44  sh.) 

8334.  Bart  oil,  Daniello.  L'etemitk  consi- 
gliera.  Yenexia,  16S0,  \».— Ibid.  (1653,54, 
67,  64,)  1666,  12*,  pp.  331  +,  »»d  many  other 
editionn. 

A  Latin  tranalatlMi,  Boaoolai.  I6S3,  8*;  French, 
Paris.  1688.  13*. 

333&.  [Hour ell,  Jameel.  The  Vision:  or  a 
Dlali^  between  the  8«>nl  and  the  Bodie. 
Fancied  in  a  Morning-Dreara.  ...  London, 
1631,  Hm.  12*  or  24*.  IT.  4,  pp.  176.    G. 

3336.  Hall,  Jo«eph,  Bp.    The  Great  Mystery 

of  GiHllineiM  ...    .    Also  the  luriidble  World 

discovered  to  Spiritual  Eye*  ...    .    In  Three 

Books.   Lomlon,  16AS,  12».  —  Reprinted  fur  W. 

Pickering,  ibid.  Ih47,  24».  pp.  xvi.,  ai8.    H. 

Bnok  II.  treats  **  Of  tbe  Senia  of  Ueaa^d  lUn ;" 
B(iok  111.  ••  or  tbe  DevUa  aad  dawned  Soula. ' 

3337.  Ijove,  Christopher.  lIcATens  Glory, 
HoIIh  Temtr  ...  .  London,  1653,  4«.  —  Also, 
ibid.  1658,  4«,  and  1679,  8>.  pp.  350  +.     V. 

Alao  In  hU  ITorks.  Dairy.  1806.  8".  Vol.  I.-A  D^h 
translation.  "  Herrljkbejd  de«  Hewela  en  Scbrik- 
keljkheyd  der  Belle,"  A  out.  IfS*.  V.  aad  Sncck. 
185«.  8». 

3338.  Kedd,  Jodocus.  Spiegel  dar  Ewigkeit. 
Ing«>Istatt,  1654,  4«. 

3339.  Maaenlns,  Jac.  Barcotia,  Carmen,  on 
Sarctttli^  . . .  nourelle  Mition  arec  la  tradnc- 
ti(m  fhtncolse  par  Tabb^  Jos.  Ant.  F.  Dinon- 
art.  Paris,  1757, 12*.~  A  better  ed.,  without 
the  translation,  Londini,  1771,  12*. 

Plrst  puW.  In  MMenlna'*  Ailasliw  ElaquenOm  U- 
gatm.  Pars  II..  Coloaia.  ie(M,  13*.  Tbe  p««»  was 
made  famous  bjr  Wiitiam  L.auder.  wha  fvunded  open 
It  a  charge  of  plairiarlsra  aicatn>t  Uiltoo,  tntm  iu 
rcaerahlanoa.  in  some  rrajueeu.  to  Bar^tdtM  Lasc    It 
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bas  been  traaslated  inia 


and  Jfartto*. 


8340.  IVella,  John.  A  Pmep^ct  of  Eternity; 
or,  Man's  Everlasting  Condition  opened  and 
applyed.    London,  1655,  sm.  8*. 

8341.  Coppln,  Richard.  Michael  oppming 
the  Dragtm  . . .  Shewing  the  Saints  Eter- 
nal Glory  over  the  Serpents  Misery.  ... 
Proving  what  is  God,  and  Devil;  ...  Heaven, 
and  Hell:  Salvation,  and  Damnation  ...  . 
London.  1659,  4«. 

Coppla  was  a  UnlvaraalUt.    Sea  Kaa.  ST8S-4T1Sa. 


KOi 


3342.  S'vrlnnocliy  George.  Ovp«u>o« 
Tapropot,  Heaven  and  Hell  epitomised:  the 
true  Cltristian  characterised  ...  .  London, 
165Vt  S*.— /Md.  1063, 4*. 


8848 
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8370 


S343.  Ijasacnlnsy  Joh.  HImmelii-Fread  nnd 
Iimieu-Leid.    N  urn  berg,  IMS,  !'>.  (16  fh.) 

8344.  Bill  tony  John.  Kanulliw  Lost.  A  poem 
written  in  ten  Books  ...  .  London,  IMT, 
4*.  up.  342.  — :M  ed.,  in  twelre  Books,  Lond. 
1074,  8*. 

Traniilated  into  Latin.  FttHtk.  ntdimn,  ^trtmmuM, 
JhUek.  ercmMM.  VoHiah.  SmedtaM.  IcMumdU,  WtUk, 
Bimg«rian,  Sumtm,  mnd  Armtnt&n. 

8345.  TlcrolK;  Micliiiel  Cliriatian.  Evange- 
lischer  llimmeli»-8aal  und  llollen-Uuaal.  Leip- 
Eig,  1676  [or  1677  ?  J,  l'>.  ^44  ah.) 

3ai6.  Klemmt  Christian.  Du  allertchrtck- 
licliste  uud  dun  allertriietliche  II.,  da«  ist, 
HUlle  and  Uininiel.  Dresaden,  1677,  4*.  (0 
■h.) 

S347.  Sanbcrt,  Joh.,  Ute  youngtr.  Palestra 
theologico-philologica  ...  .  Altdorfli,  1676* 
4». 

Cooulnlnc  tnnjm  *•  Da  Bcatltudlne  «t  Damnattoas 
iBtenia,"  "  D«  Purgmtoiio," 


3347*.  Blaloblcmky,  Joli.    Domus   JEteml- 
tatis  b«Htic  et  iiif«liuia,  bic  oniuibiia  eligcnda, 
ibi  oiunibua  iiiliabitHiida.     Hragie,  1680,  r>. 
TraoiUaUNl  Into  Polish  and  Bak*mt€M. 

8348.  Good^Mrln,  Thoniaa,  D.D.  A  IMsconrae 
of  tlie  IMinialinient  of  Sin  in  Hell;  demou- 
Btratiug  the  Wrath  of  UckI  to  be  the  Imme- 
diate Cauae  thereof.  To  which  ia  added,  a 
Sermon,  proving  a  State  of  Qlory  for  the 
Spirits  of  Juat  Slen  upon  Diasoiutton.  Lon- 
don,  16I!M>,  8».  pp.  'Ml  +.    H. 

8348*.  [Ijarkln,  Qeorge].  The  World  to  Come. 
The  Uloriva  of  Heaven,  and  tlio  TeiYora  of 
Hell,  lively  displayed  under  the  Similitude 
ef  a  Viaion.  By  U.  L.,  ^AoytfoMVO  ( f  no  in 
Note*  and  Qufriet].  London,  (about  1600.) 
1711.  — Airio  Snnderland,  1711,  l'>. 

This  vork  baa  been  aewral  tiaiea  frandoleotlj  pub- 
lished noder  the  name  of  Jolin  Ruqjran.  Sea  J*«(af 
and  QMertM,  111.  10,  HB.  UH.  467  ;  IV.  IW. 

8348*.  Alvarem,  Luia.  Ceo  de  gra^a  e  inferno 
cuatoKo.    Evora,  16tf3»  8*.  pp.  'M)4  +• 

8349.  Sherlock,  William,  D.D.    A  Practical 

Diacourae  concerning  a  Future  Judgment.  . . . 

London.  16IKI,  8*.  pp.  541  +.     if.  — 5th  ed., 

ibid.  1(M»9;  12th  ed.,  1749;  18th  ed.,  Glasgow, 

1761,  1>. 

A  French  traoalation.  AbuU  1686, 8*,  de. ;  Otrmam. 
Lflbevk.  1TI7.  1744,  8>. 

8350.  Rvalue  (De  la)  dea  biena  et  des  manz  i 
venir,  coutre  lea  aceptiuvea  et  impiea.  Koter- 
dam,  16»8,8*. 

8351.  Tajrlor,  Jeremy,  Bp.  Contemplations 
of  the  State  of  .Man  in  this  Life,  and  in  that 
which  ia  to  Come.  . . .  The  7th  Ed.  Loudon, 
(....)1707,  8«.  pp.  »4«+.    H. 

835K  Bernardca,  Manoel.  1614-1710.     Os 

ultimos  fina  do  liomem,  aalva^aOecondena^aO 
eterna.    Liaboa,  ( )  1728, 4*. 

8352.  Shonrer,  John.  Treatise  of  Heaven 
and  Hell:  or,  the  Unchangeable  State  of 
llappinesa  or  Miaery.     London,  1700,  8*. 

8353.  Connov,  or  ConuoTen,  Christian 
Priedr.  tiedaucken  voni  ewigeu  Leben,  nnd 
der  Quaal  der  Verdammten.  Wittenlwrg, 
1709, 8*.  (13  ah.) 

8354.  Skcrlock,  William,  D.D.  A  Discourse 
concerning  the  Ilappiueaa  of  Good  Men,  and 
the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked,  in  the  Next 
World.  Part  I.  Containing  the  Proofa  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  Imnitnial 
Life.  ...  Londtin,  1704,  8*.  pp.  (8),  592.  H. 
—4th  ed.,  ibid.  1726,  8»;  another  eil.,  1760,  »•. 

A  rrtnch  traimUtloa.  Amal.  ITOH,  1735,  17at.  17&ft, 
tl'.^G0rmmn,  Lelpria.  1746,  «•;  LQbMk,  175ft,  ((».• 
Aim  irwa^laied  into  Dtteh. 

8355.  [IfOyton,  Henry].  Obserratious  upon 
a  TreatlM  intiklMl,  A  DisooorM  ooMCwniiDg 


the  Happinws  of  Good  Men  in  the  Next 
World.  ...  By  Dr.  Sherlock.  ...  [London? 
1704t],4*.pp.ll5.    H. 

8356.  Coret,  Jacques.  La  malson  de  l'4ter- 
uit4  ouverte  aux  vertueux  et  anx  pecheurs. 
...    Toniel.'lV.    Lidge.  1705-07, 16*. 

These  vol*,  ooouia  the  £tr9Hne$  of  the  author  for 
the  vcara  lG6i  to  1707,  luclualte.  Vor  the  eooicnta, 
whlota  mn  curioua,  sec  lUckcr,  I.  Ui-216. 

8357.  (Nlckolaon,  Henry].  A  Conferenca 
between  the  St)ul  and  the  Body  concerning 
the  Present  and  Future  State.  London,  1708, 
8*. 

8358.  Bonlller,  Renand.  Considerations  snr 
la  Certitude  et  aur  la  grandeur  dea  r6rom- 
peuaes  et  dea  peinea  dn  ntoude  k  venir,  tirte 
dea  Merita  de  cinq  c^librea  auteiira  Anglois 
[Wilkiua,  Bates,  Tillutaon,  Scott,  and  Good- 
man] ...    .    Rotterdam,  1709,  8*. 

8850.  Boaton,  Tliomaa.  Human  Nature  la 
ita  Fourfold  State,  of  Primitive  Integrity. 
Entire  Depravation,  Begun  Recovery,  and 
Consummate  Happiness  or  Misery  ...  .  In 
several  Practical  Diacourses.  ...  The  25th 
£d.  ...  Edinburgh,  (1st  ed.  1730,)  1779, 12*. 
pp.  xvi..  436.    //. 

A  JhOch  tranalatloa.  I*  druk,  Qr(mlB«ca,  KMT.  8a. 

3360.  GnamaA,  Alexandra  de.  Elev^O 
entre  o  bem,  e  o  mal  eterno.    Liaboa,  17!I0,  (i*. 

3361.  Reynolds,  John.  Inquiries  concerning 
the  Stale  and  (Economy  of  the  Angelical 
Worlds.    London,  17S8,8*.  pp.  xiv.,  315.    A. 

3862.  Yonnflf,  R.    A  Serious  and   Pathetical 

Deacriptiou  of  Heaven  and  Hell.     Loudon, 

1781.  l'>. 
336;i.  Bwald,  Wilh.  Ernst.    XXU  Betrach- 

tungen  von  Ilinimel  und  HoUe  ...    .    Bri>- 

men,  1781,  8».  [Hi  sh.) 

A  DtUch  iraniUtlon,  Asut  1716-46.  8^. 

3364.  IV&hllii,  Jon.  De  Statu  Animae  hn- 
manae  ejuaque  Felicitate  vei  lufelicitate, 
poft  Solutionem  a  Corp<ire  suo.  [Hesp.  Peter 
Aef.]    Lund.  1785,  4*.  (Oi  sh.) 

3365.  Minor,  Melchior  Gottlieb.  Stimmen 
der  Ewigkeit,  in  acht  Predigteu  ...  .  Bree- 
Uu,  1787,  8*.  (50  Mh.) 

3366.  I<e  Pelietler,  Claude.  Trait4  des 
rfcompensea  et  dea  peinea  ^temelles,  tir4  des 
livres  saints.  Paris,  1788,  I'Jfi.-^Ibid.  1747, 
12*. 

8367.  Jephson,  Alexander.  The  Certainty 
and  Importance  of  a  Future  Judgment  and 
Everlasting  Retributions  ...  in  Three  Dis- 
courses.   London,  174),  8*. 

8368.  KApke,  Adam.  SchriflmJisalge  Erkll- 
ruug  der  wahrhaftigen  Eracheinung  Samuel  is 
nacb  seinem  Tode  ...  nebat  einem  Anhaug 
wahrhaftiger  Geachichte  von  einigen  ep<cliie- 
nenen  Gelatern  nacb  dem  Tode  . . .  a'osu  noch 
einige  Erttffnungen  von  dem  Zuatande  der  see- 
ligen  Seelen,  nnd  aucb  von  dem  Zuatanda 
der  Verdammten  ...  mltgefheiiet  werden. 
a*  Aufl.  (Fraukf.  u.  Leipz.  1744,)  Preuxlau, 
1745,  8*.  (16  ah.) 

The  aathor  is  a  follairer  of  BchwaDkfetd  and  Dip* 
pal. 

8869.  Olearlna,  BeqJ.  Chriatoph.  Gedancken 
von  der  Natnr  der  Auaerwllhlten  uud  Yer^ 
dammten  nacb  der  Anferstehung.  Jena. 
174»,4».  2yr. 

8869*.  Hereafter  I  or  a  Philosophical  In- 
quiry into  the  Place  and  Nature  of  Heaven 
and  Hell.    Manchester,  175!l,  8*. 

8870.  Goeme,  Joh.  Mclrhior.  Betrachtnngen 
fiber  den  Zuatand  der  Welt  und  der  Menschen 
nach  dem  Jilngsten  Gerichto,  in  einigen  helli- 
fenReden...  .  Breslau  und  Leipxig,  17ft8s 
h.  pp.  944.  —»  Ann.,  1764. 

Bss  baft's  JRms  nasi.  JfU.,  1754,  IX- 
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sni.  iralerltaaM 


Lumlou^  nU,  M.  If, 
l3Tl.JSw«dcBl»rc,   Bmnatl].     [W  C«lo 
4fl°ii.    LgodlnniM.Vpp.'CTlS" 

<npriHLf4.  Nf «  tart   ■""    --'  t- ■ 


HTS.  OrtM.  J<il>.  TlimPlicMinMonBler- 
hlty,  iind  lliv  ImiKirtKncv  Hid  Advuitafn  itf 
laoklnE  11  Kleriial  Thinn.  [On  V  Cor.W.  1«.] 
IT54.  — Aim  Ntarbnrrpan  [Mw.],  I«U6,  if. 
pp.140.    H. 

»T^  CoU«tt,  J.     ThrM  MKODraM  on  lb* 


•nt.  Uratek,  ) 


ofVornlly  .."■'».).*  Luidui'  IH]«,H^. 
tnr  l>Miad«l«,Ju>lin.    TheTHilmc 


I3S4*.  BuiraBr,  Wilier.  Litlrn  on 
BtpIjtoHr.'ChmrlHKudHiii  ...     . 

nu.  nmmtmmmtrj,  Hubert.  A  1 
Pntriri  Unlh:  ■  VJdon  uf  H»Ttr 
TuTun  of  ll>1l.  . . .    LuDdun.  IKM,  K 


r,  Wllllui  Bdura  OiJ'ir].   R» 
ri<liaiJCia>.  Kjc  Julx,1S0; 

Huhk).     Tbt   fcriplin  Die- 


r«i,'ij-,  pp'a 


SMO.  Bkll*B,  Adln.nnl  iMlIb,  DulH  D 
guwilion,  -  l>»  ll'«  ""ly  ft  ri|ilur«  Hdl  »ii 


Lmr,  I}.      Hflt  gnrlflb*   T«rbftDd 

en    •lut    d«r    (bncbatdniMj 
Da  dcD  doud.  nur  df  gelljIlHW 

13».    (^Pklfrcrt     CuiMn].       RttrtbnHoa. 


ruiirt,  K>u>ii~,'iiDd  ii<.Tvli>tliHi,  iwwctiiigii       (('(iririun  J^n.bir  UvUi,  ISM;  XL.  £H- 

Vtuv  Ju.tKllieul.  pUinly   iiiiDiiied   up;    In  '      -J33.J     ». 

'""  "  '  33B3.  HBBlltan,  Richud  Wiaur.  Tka  B*- 
leolinJliucIrliicufHiiiiiinbdHl  I^ialiLDtsri. 
...  Linidun,  IMI,  »-.  m.  Itl.,  iU.  (7Jk( 
t^0r«ulliuial  Lnl*ri.  Twvtftli  Swlf.1 


3SM.  Ck««v*rf  Umrgn   lUitTTlI.      Thr  Dt- 
miindiiud  UciiiuDKntlui  ot  •  Fntun  Btlrl- 

buliun  In  Nulu^iil  TliruluKj.   (SiMmhI  l/nti. 
aid  ClBU.  Ku.  fi'T  Oci.  1MB,  ud  Jiu.  UWt 


BBCT.  m.    V.  a.  o— CKUBTIAN  DOCTRINX.— u 


.)    M. 


atoi.  civi  {U), 


billoln.    iDUlOBH,  l&ll. 

at  tb*  Futon  Ubi  Puidiu) 


■lIcciDelneu  bJblUcliisD  (i«Knplji«. 
A.  [at  tULeJ.   tZUTlcfa,  lU«,)l«lpil8. 


laa-iw.i  ■ 

MIO.  naadalni.  nr  Hondan,  Kuiul  de. 

IStli  c«nt-  [a  voi«  da  Vuvdia.  lApp4Dded 
lo  (i'urm  Kmplilrj  de  Rulibiuf,  ed.  lij  A. 
Jublunl.  PirK1«3U.  )K.  II.  Zn-Ml.)     if. 

3411.  Katcbcof  or  -bmt,  fl.  a.s.  IITOI 

Mil  ILilllu,  Zuhnriu].    I>e  OLotIb  it  Ou- 
dlliBMloruDi.  ...    [V«Dlce,Sii)>t.M,IMI,]4*. 

MU.  Bradford,  Julm,  d.  lUS.    A  Pnllhill 

uf  Chrlit.  ur  Uf'  Etierluting,  ind  of  llie 
H.n.  ILmidon.priqledbjlIu^hSfnglelonJS'. 

3414.  H»iBcln>anii,  Horm.   Drti  Pradlgtu. 


MM.    I^ctuitlaa,    or    /ViuJ^Laatao- 
Uai.    (.-innn  ihs  hiornlce. 

ri"bl<  (Ma  KK»*."'p  "ir3ii''i.^^'')m; 

HW,  Kphmm,  .syitu.  AiM.  II.  a.d.  tlO. 

D>  PunidlK  Bdrn  SermoDU  dnodeclm.    Si/r. 

ud  Inf.    (Owra,  Sjr.  at  Ul^  111.  M3-W8.] 

B. 

3«M.    Uhlcmaiin,    Frltdriob    Gottlab, 

EpbrliDi  <lu  Sj^nn  Aiulcbten  tdd  don 

Khen.    (Illnn'i  liiUehrifl    t.  d.   Hist. 
TVi)f.,l)l32,1. 1. 137-318.)    B. 
not.  «••*■  Bar-CcBha,  (I.  t.b.  tOO.    tM 
tntaliii  pw  Ami.  MhIuid.  ADlTHplitTlSN, 

»t.   at. 


laa,  Chrltlopb.   Spin 

...  .  unHi, usa. 4-. 


34ia,  SacD,  SIcETrled.  ErklXrunidH  Artfrkela 
rom  <wl»n  Uben  In  XX.  tredigt'D-    KiW- 
,      deb.  im,  4-. 


1WK,4-.  — AUo  183S.  IMS,  4*.  ud  lluiburc, 
a'  ■!•  Fdliioa,  bt  d.  UUlsui,  HUJ>,  UM.  ••, 

3421.  Blachsir,  Mtlcblar.      Arbl  PtrIIeKd 

Tom  origan  Liban.     Leipilg,  IIMNI,  »■. 
3432.  NIealal,  PlilUpp,     Pnili  «l  TliniTii 

Snt'BUrh.rn.     iUmburx,  ISM,  *-.  — Al« 
IdW,  11,  15,  ai,  »,  SI,  awl  FrtDkltart,  ITOT,  4-. 

S423,  PrniVDtatlBBc  et  Fonieea,  .Cfrt- 

diuidc.    Ds  ADJmcclCorporli  BWKudina 
DlipuUIloDH.    3  tun.    Conlmbrkw,  IIW- 
14,  M. 
M2*.  Ore  tier.  J 

...    iXnillUtil)  ...'    ."     IligollUd 

3414*.  HcrbcKscr.VnleriDt.  DublmmllKh* 
JaroHlam  ...    .    Ulpilc.  ISlt,  »■. 

.  »•  idiito>,  bj  rr.  .blirtd.  L^fpi.  iw.  ■,  pr. 

M26.  BcUBTOlnSfRnbrrlD.  Oirrf.  Da  BlH- 
Dt  VdlclUte  Xonrlomni  LIbrJ  lulnqnt  . . .  . 
AnlTarplB,  lUt,  If.  pp.  2M  -f. 

S31 
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Often  reprinted.  A  DuUh  trattslatlott,  Antwerp. 
HIT,  \r>;  tttneh.  br  J.  Bricneo.  Parte.  ITOl.  IS*, 
and  Avigooa.  Ii05,  IK^ :  Itmltrntk,  Torino,  1M6.  ir. 

842a.  Bcliarmlno,  Roberto,  (Jard,  The  Joyi 
of  the  BleMed  ....  TransUted  ...  by  Thomas 
Foxton.  With  an  Eauay  on  the  same  Subject. 
Written  by  Mr.  Addison.     Loodon,  1722,  (i*. 

pp.  ix..  136  4-.     O.  * 

An  earlier  Bngllali  truiilnttea.  bj  Thos.  KTcrmrd, 
St.  Umer.  1638.  I'J*;  nnoUier  utill.  with  TarintltiM 
from  the  ori|(lual.  by  B.  Jenka,  Londoa.  1710.  12". 
Thia  li  entitled  "  Ouranefrnphy  ;  or,  Hea%«B  opeaed," 
«(e. 

8427.  Kanstf  Joach.  Eccard.  Specnium  ftita- 
ne  (iloriK  klectorum  in  Vita  sttema,  auss 
dem  LXV.  Capitel  lisaise,  in  Y.  Predigten. 
LeFpzig,  1610,  4*. 

8428.  ItCBslnSy  Leonardus.  ]>e  Snmmo  Bono 
et  Kterna  Beatitudine  Hominis  Libri  lY. 
...    .     Antverplsp,  11116,  8».  pp.  fl03  + . 

Tranalatcd  Intu  G^nmam  and  Chitu—. 

8429.  Bel&my  Job.  I>ecas  PrublemAtnm  de 
gloriueo  Dei  et  BeMtornm  Coelo,  nonnuUisque 
eonim  Corpomm  Dotibus.  cum  Notis  Henrici 
Altingi-  Francoforti,  1617,4*.— Ueidelbergse, 
1618,  4*. 

843n.  CroclitB»  Job.  Converaatio  Prutenica, 
sive  Conxidoratio  Problematum  Jo.  Behmii  de 
gloritMo  Dei  et  Beaturuni  Coelo  ...  .  2  pt. 
Francofurti  ad  Moenum  [aUo  Berlin  7 j,  161(k 
IV,  8«. 

Thla  work  gave  oecaalon  to  a  oontroveray  between 
Croelua  and  Balibaaar  Mentter  on  the  autijeet. 

8431.  BcllntanI,  or  Belllntanl,  Mattia. 
Teatro  del  I^aradlso,  ovvero  Me<litazioni  della 
celeste  gloria.    2  torn.    Salo,  lUtlO,  8*. 

8432.  Gilbert^  Georg.  Cosmographia  c<eles- 
ti8,o<ler  erquickender  AbriM  dor  andem  Welt, 
Torn  ewigen  Leben.    Rostock,  1638,  4*. 

8433.  Lancelot^  nr  Itancllot,  Henr.  Coro- 
na JuMtitiie  EccleMisp  triuniphantis,  de  Beati* 
tudine  AniniK  et  Corporis.  Coloniie,  1635,8*. 

8434.  JElurlaSf  Oeorg.  Olaubens-Artickel 
voni  ewigen  lieben.  Bresslau,  1636,  4*. — 
Leipzig,  1654,  4*.  (71  sh.) 

8435.  Bnarezy  Francisco.  Tractatus  quinqne 
ad  Priniani  StKrundae  D.  Thoniw.  [l.J  De  ul- 
timo Fine  Ilomiuiitac Beatitudine.  ...  (Lug- 
duni,  163^,)  Muguntisp.  1629,  fol. 

8436.  Zaderf  Jac.  Winter-Spiegel  des  zeit- 
lichen  und  Somnier-Spiegel  des  ewigen  Lebens. 
Witteb.  1638, 12*. 

8437.  Bleyfartt  Job.  Matth.  Das  himmlische 
Jerusalem,  oder  das  ewige  Leben  der  Kinder 
Gof  tea  . . .  aus  den  holdseligsten  Contempla- 
tionen,  sowohl  alter  als  neuer  Vttter  und 
Minner  beschrieben.  NUmberg,  1680,  8*. 
(42  ah.)  — Also  ibid.  1647,  1654,  1668, 1674. 

8438.  DrezclliiB,  Ilieremias.  (3ftplum  [ric] 
Beatorum  Civltas  iVtemitatis  Pars  III.  ... 
Monachii,  168A,  24*.  pp.  643  -f.  —  Also  Antver- 
pi»,  1«:?5. 1636,  16*. 

A  J>ulcA  tranalatlon.  Antwerp.  I<86.  4fl* ;— (7«niMt», 
Manrheii.  ie.17.  12*:-/ta»an.  Roma.  lSi5.  It*. 

8439.  Matthias,  or  Bfatthlcn,  Pierre. 
Paradisus  ccelcstis  ...  .  Antuerpisa,  1640, 
sm.  8*.  pp.  (28),  352,  (13). 

8440.  Rancor,  Nathaniel,  about  1600-1670. 
Account  concerning  the  Saints'  Glory  after 
the  Resurrection,  to  be  upon  this  Old  Earth 
and  the  New ;  with  Cuts.    4*. 

8441.  Albrechty  Georg.  Gaudium  super  omne 
Gaudium.  Frewd  Uber  alle  Frewd  das  ist, 
grdndliche  und  anmuthige  Erklitrung  des 
fVewdenreichen  Artikeis  von  dem  ewigen 
Ijeben  in  fiinf  und  siebenzig  Predigten  ...  . 
SchwMbisch-Hall,  (1641,  4*,)  1645,  H*.  pp.  008. 
—  Also  NUmberg,  1663,  and  1686,4*.  (171  sh.) 

See  Fabriciua,  btUetua,  etc.  pp.  732,  7'J3,  who  ealls 
this  "  pnsolannft  opus."    Aa  aoiidfmtiit  was  paU. 

823 


by  Job.  Crass,  witk  tks  title:—"  Die  evlte  nd  Abrv 
alls  Maaaen  wtebtife  HerrlkkkelK  i 


▲uaaervafcl- 
lea."  eta.  BotUb,  I7i4.  «^. 

8442.  Borro(£af.B«rr«s)vCrislofbro.  Doc- 
trina  de  tribus  Coelts,  Aereu,  Sydereo,  et  Bai- 

ftireo.    Opus  Astronomis,  Philoaophis  et  Theo* 
ogis  fizTens.    Ulyssipone,  1641t  4*. 

3443.  CallztiMy  Oeorg.    Uber  unos  de  Bono 

eirfecte  bummo,  sire   stterna   Beatitadine. 
eljnst.  1648,  4*.  —  Also  1664,  4*. 

8444.  Primely  Job.  CalTinMcber  Himnel, 
das  ist,  eigentlicbe  Beachreibang  ancfa  grt^nd- 
licbe  . . .  Widerlegung  dees  CalTinischen  er- 
schaffenen,  leiblhrben  and  lieblichen  Uia- 
raels  der  Aiwerwehlten.    Witteb.  1646, 4*. 

8445.  Baxter,  Richard.  The  Sainta  Ererlaai' 
log  Rest.    Londoo,  1640  [16i0].  4*. 

8446. The  mm€,  2d  Ed.,  corrected  and  en- 
larged.   London,  1651,  4*. 

"  These  edltioaa  eontain  tbe  paM«c«  iPst  I.  Ch. 
Yil.  \  4.)  ia  which  Baxter  ealla  heaves  the  •Parila> 
nentan  Beatnoi,'  aad  introdtMee  Into  It  Pjrni. 
Hampden.  Lord  Brooke,  and  White,  deeeaaed  waai' 
bera  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Ha«lnf  hern  aioeh 
obieoted  to,  the  paaaase  was  eodtted  la  an  edltleaS 
printed  after  ltBl»."—l>nrHmm. 

In  Baxter  a  Praetiemi  Wurta.  1701.  Ibl..  lU.  1-S9L 
(JSr.)  Tbe  popular  edition*  are  altridced.— A  Dweh 
tranalatioa.  Antat.  1877.  4*.  abridcvd,  Kederdaai, 
1840.  81* :  O^Mea.  Caaael,  1W«.  4*.  aUe  aereral  other 
traoalatlonii  and  nnmrriHU  edltlms,  dowa  ts  MM; 
J>«nU*,  Kjobenbarn,  ISM.  tfi, 

8447.  Hortlffasy  or  Ortlffae,  Mannel. 
Corona  eterna.  Kxplica  la  gluria  accidental, 
7  esencial  del  alma,  y  cuerpo.  . . .  Zaragosa, 
1650, 4*.  —  Jbid.  1668,  8*. 

8448.  Mnraehely  Israel.  Anrora,  oder  Tor- 
schmack  dess  ewigen  Lebena.  Frankfbrt, 
1650,  8*.  (28  sh.) 

3U9.  Franeke  {Lot.  Pramctts),  Oreg.  Da 
Coelo  Beatorum,    Francuf.  ad  Viadr.  1651, 4*. 

8450.  Dllhitrr,  Job.  Michael.  Freudenblick 
des  ewigen  Lebens,  in  acht  Predigten  ...  . 
NUmberg,  1653, 12*.  (22 sh.) 

3451.  Henao,  Gabriel  de.  ...  Empyreologia, 
seu  Philoeophia  Christiana  de  Knipyreo  Coelo. 
. . .    Lugduni,  1653,  fol.  pp.  324,  SM,  3  coL 

3452.  Ro'vrey  Joseph.  The  Bleeaednesa  of  De* 
parted  Sitints:  a  sermon.    London,  1654,4*. 

3453.  [IVlkite  (Lat.  Angflae  ex  Alblia), 
Thomas].  A  Contemplation  of  Heaven,  with 
an  Exercise  of  Love,  and  a  Descant  on  the 
Prayer  In  the  Garden.    Paria,  1654,  8*. 

8454.  Raplikf  Ren4.  La  vie  des  prMestinei 
dans  la  bienheureuse  4ternit4.  Paris,  (165it) 
1684,  sm.  4*.  pp.  285  +.—  Bruaselle,  1706, 12*. 

8455.  Voetlusy  Olab.  Diatribe  de  Coelo  Bm- 
tomm.  Gorinch.  1666  [lOW?],  8*.  — /M^ 
1679. 

Bee  alao  Ko.  UOt. 

3456.  Honre,  John.  The  Bleaaedneas  of  the 
Righteous  opened  ...    .    London,  166fi,  8*. 

Nnncroaa  edition*.  Alao  in  bia  ITerft*,  Leodea, 
17M,  fol..  1.  441-427.  (JT )  —  "  Howe  wa«  uaqiie>tb«- 
ablj  tbe  graatcst  ef  tbe  Parltaa  dhlnea."— JlsJiH 
Bob. 

3457.  Slrlelne*  Michael,  the  ycunatr.  Beat* 
Animae  humanae  post  Mortem  Umninia  Im- 
mortal itas.    Giessae,  1660, 4*.  pp.  127. 

Alao  In  tbe  /WecicahM,  etc    Sec  No.  not. 

3458.  Bartoliy  Daoiello.  Dell'  ultimo  •  beato 
fine  deir  hnorao.  Libri  due.  Roma,  I670t 
12*.  pp.  575  +. 

Numeroua  editioos.         ^ 

8450.  Casey  Thomas.  Mount  PIsgah,  or  a 
Prospect  of  Heaven ;  being  an  ExpositicHi  on 
1  These,  iv.  lS-18.    London,  1670, 4*. 

3450».  'Wel'vrockly  Andrew.    MedlUtfons  re- 

E resenting  a  Glimpse  of  Glory :  or,  A  Gospel- 
•iscovery  of  Kmrnanuers  LumL  . . .    (167—  t) 
Boston,  ro-printsd,  1744^  12*.  pp.  270 +.    SA. 
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CHILIBTIAN  DOCTKINK.— furi 


1463.  Powellf  ^ 


MSI.  BekwArtie,  II<inr.  BMnchlunc  in 
e<riB<-ii  VrviHli,  iu  XVIII.  Pwllgliii,  Miw 
d>burg,  l«l,  «•.  lia  ih,)-  AUo  BreiuD,  I«eu, 


uikrort,  ini,  1187, 

Nunrt.  Qnuc  and  Olorj.    London.  I'ttTI,  »•. 
SM.  Sckaltcl,  Jbiidi  Okiiv.     Snniltrbu-g 

TonlBllunnioD  ihr  (Olgm  tScUckell...    . 

BniuiiKh«<lK.  I*)*,  B>.  (M  tb.) 
tUi.  BartoU,  Duiollo.    IMII*  du«  MemlU 

dril'   Imuno   I'onii  Id  IHo  ttitn  con  Dte. 

Bomm  MTS,  I».  pp.  3M  +. 

Mae.  ZoUlkoinri  m-  Zolllknftr,  Job. 

HIniuluickvr  Frcuden-Blitk  nnd  vinur  ullu- 
tilgiin  Se^lan  VanchniKk  da  awlK«n  Lebtiii 


Lood'.°(II«.'ri7M,'f"" 

K83a-«7*.)    H. 

3MI.  Fellolli  (Ite  U}  d> 

■  •i.tt.nlr.id» 

r.Conr.    C« 

lYilOI.'il'Ti 

»ll*G)i>rlicAdiiD- 

.k.j 

3W3.  Fcuerlala,  juii.Co 

k.lt.     NUrnbTg,  lioi*. 

(I**',"!]'"'''"''" 

MU.  liMBllof,  Krfdcrlk 

TBB.     llemel   op 

MOT.  BKtMi  ^ 


I— /MllT 
^e  Hnnl  HupplQM* 

iMluM  lu  111  Aw  LM  rU>l«L 

Un.  ZcMb,  Wllh.  De  tiimidJ,  *r  ■Kananin 
qnLdconBDniDintiiAniniu-aiD  ...  Kpanlnnuu 
...  BuKtndlnc.    J«nu,  1880, 4*. 

MW.  [Oo*dwl«,  Tbomu,  D.0.\    Tta*  Tu- 

PUdIhy  of  th«  BobU  HnpplnMB,  In  rvrnrd  to 
tUl  >tarn>l1r  Viogr<MM'-t  Knooledn  ... 
Which  liMnonRillbc  BloMsd  in  Huiiii.    By 

(n  the  VlHT  of  [he  dinrih  of  linElud.  ... 
London.  IBM,  im.  8-.  pp.  168.    W. 
MTO.  Sehriulcr,  Job.  Enut.    Offrner  nim- 


pnipii|m>l.  rffntMor.  Jen*.  IWl.  4>. 
DlapDlUloaeBUta  pip  Drfus 
«  b^.  »«.L  ao.    Jon«,  II 


™oH.,  iimI^.'"  """""»'  '''''     ^'■ 


•chlhnniPnll.nachlbnir 

IHlD.  E.    Uunburg,  HOT,  B-.  pp.aM. 

t.  Iioclas,  Job.  Ooiilinb.    De  CoknUta- 

lUhcrtlCunKlorlJlcHllun* ~    ' 


[;"■■■•• 

.    _oknUta- 


H13.  Bat 


I,  Wlillun.    A  Bbort  DHcripdon 
iml  Plica  ind  Btate  of  ttas  talnli 
iidrin,  IKI,  »•. 
cek,  Authonj.     Tb*  Olori«  of 


341)8.  rem,  Botwrt.    A  Tmlli*  of  the  Cele» 

nloTlnfuta  ind  Benicw  if  th«  BloHsd  Spirit) 
InHt-rvn...    .    LDaib>D,  ITll,  8>. 
use.  Pfkir,  Chrieloph  Hitiblui.    DIunpaii 
lliniliulcm  da  Cwlo   Bolonim.      Tublon, 

Ihe  Lut  Knamr  cunqiirr'd.  and  Separmta 
^piHtemadsperAct:  Willi  uAn-unnt  of  tha 
Rich  VvlaljroftheirKmplctymerjtaaiid  Plnir 
annai  altanptnl  In  two  Vmienil  DUcuuno, 
In  Hmnorj  of  Or  Jobn  llartopp  Bur*,  and  hia 

don.  (lin.JI12l,  l>.pp.  iti.,»il+.     M. 

UB».  AIbbiIm,  F.  Felli  da.    La  Middad  6 

honibte.  ...    Uadrld.  IIS^  tul.  pp.  ».,  014. 

CuDverMXinn  In  lltiTea.  <iuickan«l''>nd  aa- 
•I'tnl,  Willi  DlKOIarlia  of  Tbluga  lo  tba  Ilah 
Introduced  bj 


•  Miuli 


tar  Oar  Ellelkall.    NUrnbarg,  IWI,  8>.  (VTI 
ah.) 
W;ik>.  Olarr   <Th«)  and   Happlnaaa   of 
galnii  in  HwioD  ...    .    LoDdun.  IBM, 

M:s.  Rothwanccr,   Job.  Beinr.  ... 


Iht         llcinr.  Klineini.]     Ul-lu,  1I»,  4-.  1  U. 
II-.      M93.  Haftrnni,    Job.   Taip.     Da   Miimenlo 
J>«psr>n>avAnlniaelld*llt.  Witebalgae.lIM, 

UK.  Brta1erwsd«rFra«e:0hdleSaUcaK 
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in  Himinel  flir  lhr«  Hinterlaisenen  aaf  Erden 
insKeniein  und  iDHonderheit  beteaf  Leipxig, 
ll:W,4«.  2gr. 

84M.  [Rowey  Mrt.  Elisabeth  (Singer)]. 
Frieiidrtliip  in  De&tli,  in  Twenty  Lettc>r«  from 
the  Dead  to  the  Living.  To  which  are  added, 
Thoughts  on  Death:  translated  ft^m  the 
Moral  Essays  of  the  Messieurs  dn  Port  Royal. 
...  The  .'id  Ed.  London,  (1728,)  1733,  %>.  pp. 
70  -f-.    H. 

"  The  drift  of  tbcM  Lelten  U.  to  Inpreas  tke  noiioo 
of  the  Mul'a  iuiuorulitjr."--Ar^/iice.    Tbej  ar«  poor. 

3405.  Baaay  on  the  Rewards  of  Eternity. 
Loudon,  liSd,  4<*.  Is. 

3496.  Rclnlkardt  Michael  HeinHeh.  Felici- 
tatis  ivternn  Ratio  ex  Mentis  humanse  Natui4 
demonstrata.    Torgav.  1786,  4*.  2ffr. 

3497.  Robinson,  Christopher.  Essay  on 
future  Happiness.  London,  17M,  8*.  pp.  Tii., 
68.  ^ 

8497*.  Baleatrlerl,  Ortensio.  L'nltimo  e 
beato  fine  dell'  uonio,  ossia  11  Panuliso  pro- 
poMto  a  considerarsl  per  ciascan  giorno  del 
mese.    Firenze,  1738, 12«. 

8498.  Ifonnen,  Nic.  De  aucti  Beatomm 
01ori&  poKt  ConHunimationem  Mediatoris. 
Breniw,  [174— tj  4*.  bgr. 

See  Coti*.  mat.  Dogm.  d€  Vita  altrna,  pp.  85,  St. 

3499.  Hnth,  Casp.  Jak.    De  Beatitudlne  morl- 

entium  in  Domino  Dissertatio  1.,  II 

Erlangae.  17411, 4*.  pp.  48,  72. 

8600.  Kohlreir,  Gottfried.  Das  Land  der 
Lebendigen  im  ewigen  Leben,  ...  oder  eine 
deutliche  ErkUrung  des  65.  Cap.  JesailL  ... 
Ratzeburg,  1746,  8«.  (15  sh.) 

8601.  IValirendorf,  Dav.  Otto.     Zwo  Be- 

trachtuiigen :  von  den  Wirkungen  der  Natur 

und  Gnaae  bey  dem  Tode,  und  von  der  Seele 

nnd  ihrem  seligen  Zustande  nach  dem  Tode. 

2  Theile.    Hamburg,  1747,  (y".  (40  sh.) 

"  Nktur  and  Onade  bej  dem  Tode"  wm  flnt  puU. 
Id  1743. 

8602.  Villette,  C.  L.  de.  Essai  sur  la  ffli- 
cit4  de  la  vii<  k  venir,  en  dialogues.  . . .  Dub- 
lin, 1748, 8o.  pp.  440. 

Bee  the  BihtMh^fu*  raitomnle,  etc  for  174S.  XLI. 
254-271.  (H.)  The  author  aupean  to  have  been 
cither  an  AoDihilationiat  or  a  llDiversallat. 

8603. Unlerre«iungen  iiber  die  UlUckselig^ 

keit  des  zukUnftigen  Lebens.  Aus  dem  Fran- 
xtt8ischen  Ubersetzt.  Nebst  einer  vorange- 
Botzten  vemUuftigon  Betrachtung  [by  Robert 
Wallace]  Uber  die  Erwartung  eines  zukUnfti- 
gen Lnl>tfns.  Aus  dem  EngUschen,  mit  einer 
Vorrede  von  J.  J.  Spalding.  Berlin,  1766,  8«. 
pp.  550. 

Praised  br  Fubrmann,  Bandh.  d.  tked.  LU.,  tl.  1. 
47«.    For  WaUaoe,  tee  Nv.  MO. 

8504.  Bando,  Jus.  Friedr.  De  Discrimine  Tir- 
tutum  aeternHrum  et  cessantium  poet  Mortem. 
[Priet.  S.  J.  Baumgarten.J    Ualis,  1749,  4». 

(7  sh.) 

8605.  Frlach,  Joh.  Friedr.  Schriftmlissige 
Abhandlnug  von  Belohnungen  in  ewigen  Hut- 
ten  nach  den  ZeiiKnissen  des  N.  Testaments 
...    .    Leipzig.  1749, 8*.  (35 sh.) 

See  Acta  Brud..  1749,  pp.  fr7S-48S,  and  Kraft'e 
Keue  TkeoL  BM.,  IV.  510-537.  Al  — "Hoe  llbro 
argumciituiu  de  pntmlla  vil«  aterna  erudite,  dis* 
tiocte  atqae  adearate  pertraeUtar."— ITalcA. 

8606.  Venzky,  Oeorg.  Die  Herrlichkeit  der 
verkllrten  nienschlichen  KUrper  in  jencr 
Welt,  und  die  Wohnungen,  welche  flir  uns 
zubereitet  worden  ...  .  Breslau,  1782,  S>. 
pp.  170  ♦-.  (11  sh.) 

See  Kraft's  Acne  rUeL  MM.,  176S,  VUI.  80»-U3. 
H. 

8607.  IVlchmannahauaen,  Rnd.  Friedr. 
von*  Abhandlung  v<>n  dem  Tode  der  Uliiu- 
bigen,  als   der  glUcklichsten  Veriinderung, 
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Uber  Apoo.  ziv.  18.  ...    Leipiig,  1783.  9». 
(6  sh.) 

8608.  Bnipelhardt,  Joh.  Conrad.  IMe  ge- 
wisse  und  grosse  8eeligkeit  derer,  die  in  dem 
Herm  sterben,  von  nun  an,  biss  an  den  JUng*- 
ten  Tag  hin.    Ulm,  1764,  8*.  (21  sh.) 

8609.  Crnslnsy  Christian  August.  De  Ccelo 
per  Adventum  Christl  commoto.  Sectio  I. 
tractans  de  Coelo,  speciat  i  m  Q  lorise.  |  Sectio 
IL    2pt.    LipsiaB,17ft7-M,4«. 

3510.  Cotta,  Joh.  Friedr.  Theses  theoIoglcM 
de  YiU  aetema.    Tnbingae,  1758, 4*. 

3511.  Scotty  James,  D.D.  Heaven :  a  Tisioii. 
. . .    Cambridge  [Eng.].  1700, 4*.  pp.  10.    H. 

A  SeatoDian  prise  poem. 

3512.  Zelblek,  Christoph  Heinr.  Argnmenta 
Solatii  ex  Prsestanti&  Vitas  beatse  desumta  ia 
Blorte  Hropinqnonim  flrmissima.  Witebergae, 
1781,  fol. 

3513.  Plasza,  Benedetto.    Dissertatio  ana^ro* 

gica,    theologica,    paraenetica    de    Paradiau. 
pus  posthnmum  ...    .    Panormi,  17€S,  4*. 
pp.  xxlii.,  728  +. 

"  I.e  p.  Plaiia  eommenfa  ce  travail  A  !'!«•  de  SB 
■DS.  Le  P.  Joe.  M.  Oravioa  8.  J.  laehcva  ct  la 
Uvra  au  pabllc :  son  trarall  oemoirDee  i  la  paffr  4D4, 
Caput  II.  de  Adjvneti*  Rtmmtfiomt*,  Juaqa'A  la 
flo  ...    . 

"  Ub  d^eret  de  Ilndez  da  n  Mai  1771  ceadanna 
le  dernier  chapitre  de  I'oavrafe  d*  JUutmrmm  Km- 
inere. '  '—Madtir. 

8514.  Hederlelh,  Aug.  Christ.  Gottfir.  Da 
Gloria  Corporum  in  Vitam  revocatorum  coe- 
leHti.  [Frit*.  J.  S.  Weickhniann.J  Witten- 
bergae,  1704,  4*.  (6  sh.) 

3515.  Cotta,  Joh.  Friedr.  Bylloga  de  Tita 
aeterna.    Tubingae,  1798,  4*. 

3516.  Cromble,  William.  The  9fmV%  per- 
petual Progress  towards  PerfMrtion  througii 
all  Eternity  illustrated  and  proved.  IfidUft- 
burgh,  170J(,  8*.  pp.  62. 

3517.  OsUvIe,  John.  Paradise;  a  Poem. 
1769,^. 

3518.  GeaprHclte  vom  Znstande  der  He11ig»n 

im  Hiuiniel,  swiaehen  den  Schatten  Luther's 
und  Musheim's.    Hamburg,  1770, 8*.  4  gr, 

3518».  Olbera,  Joh.  Georg.  UofftanngsTolIe 
Aussichten  in  die  Ewigkeit  flir  einen  recht> 
adiaffenen  Knecht  Gottea.  Bremen,  1771.  4*. 
(9  sh.)  ' 

3519.  Anaaldl,  Casto  Innoeente.  fiaggio  in- 
torno  uUe  iuimaginazioni,  e  rappreeeutaxloni 
della  feliciti  somma  ...    .    Torino,  1778,  8*. 

3520.  [Baraantl,  Pier  Yincenxo].  Delia  f^ 
tura  rinnovazione  de'  deli  e  della  terra  e  do* 
snol  abltatori  librl  tre.  [Leghorn,]  1780. 4*. 
pp.  Tiii.  260.    H. 

" Curfoelseima  opera.*— gjfsaaf  JKspieaa.  The 
aalbor  aialnutna  that  -the  rsaovatcd  earth  will  bo 
the  eternal  abode  of  the  rigbtaeas.  Ia  Lib.  lU.  Cap. 
U.  pp.  182-aot  he  diaeusscs  the  fUtare  auie  of  aabap* 
tited  infknu,  uaintaloiag  that  It  vlll  be  a  happv 
oae.  thoof  h  thej  will  not  abare  tbo  glovy  of  tais 
riffhteons.    The  work  is  leamod  and  Incenloaa. 

3521.  Zandt,  Carl  Gabriel.  De  Domicilio 
Christianornm  sttemo,  Lnmine  divine  Diica 
...    .    Fridricostadii,  1780,  4*.  8  gr. 

3522.  Storr,  Oottlob  Christian.  De  beaU 
Vita  post  Mortem.    Tnbingae.  1788, 4*. 

Also  In  his  Opvae.  Acad.  II.  7^119.  {H.)  A  Qtr- 
•MM  translation,  bj  W.  L.  Storr,  T&bloffvn.  ITtl.  f>*. 
—  This  dlssenatloo  treau  oalj  of  the  siato  between 
death  and  the  raanrrectioa. 

3623.  KUdcn,  Friedr.  With.  Yennich  Qber 
die  Kwigkeit  und  ihre  Freuden.  Halle.  I7K0. 
»•.  12/7r. 

"  The  poem  annexed  to  this  work. '  Idi  oad  Kwlr 

kelt.'  Is  exeellent."— /W*r 


3523».  Kwald,  Joh.  Lndw.    Ueber  die  Erwar^ 
tangon  dea  Christen  in  jener  Welt.    Leaifo, 
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(1790  r  1702,  a*,  pp.  128.    (Heft  XII.  of  bit 
eredigtm^) 

8624.  Kaaair  on  the  Ilappinew  of  the  Life  to 
Come.  [Chiefly  translateil  fh>iii  the  French 
of  C.  L.  de  Villette.1  Bath  (Eng.L  1701,  8>. 
pp.  viii.,  m5.     G.  —  Ibid,  1818,  8*. 

8625.  Reader,  Simon.  The  Christian's  Views 
and  Kertt>ctiuns  during  his  Last  Illness,  with 
his  Anticipation  of  the  Glorious  Inheritance 
and  Society  in  the  Hearenly  World  ...  . 
London?  17M,  ld>.  Si.  6el.  —  Reprinted  in 
1808. 

8526.  Bckermann,  Jac.  Christoph  Rnd. 
Ueber  die  Seiiglceit  frommer  Verehrer  Gottes 
in  jeneni  Lel)vn.  (In  his  Thtol.  BeytrSge^ 
Bd.  V.  St.  2,  pp.  245-262,  Altona,  1707,  8*.)  F. 

86S7.  Seller,  Georg  Friedr.  Apostoloram  Spes 
▼eniendi  ad  Christum  in  Cuelis  versantem,  an 
et  ad  nus  et  ad  omnes  pertinet  Ilumines,  qui 
Yitam  aoternam  consequunturf  Sect.  I. 
[Progr.]    Eriannae,  1M)0, 4». 

8528.  [Salter,  Jacques].  Penates  snr  le  Para- 
dis  et  Mur  I'iuie  raisonnable.  [DUon,  Reuajire, 

8529.  Meditations  and  Contemplations  on 
Man's  MiseiHble  State  by  Nature;  and  the 
Hapiiincss  of  tlie  other  World.  Falkirk, 
1904,  o*. 

8530.  Cramer,  J.  De  eeuwige  saligheid  be- 
tracht.  »  druk.  Amsterdam,  1811,  8*.  /. 
1.50. 

8531.  Chalmera,  Thomas.  On  the  New  Hea- 
vens and  tlie  Nt>w  Earth.  —  Tlie  Nature  of  the 
Kiugdom  uf  God.  —  Heaven  a  Character  and 
not  a  Locality.  ( WWki,  VII.  220-C38,  New 
York,  1842,  I  J*.)    H. 

These  arc  ihree  of  Iha  sermea*  appended  to  his 
Aurenoniteal  Diarourar*.  I  hnw  n«t  Ibe  means  of 
detertuioiDf  the  date  of  their  flrat  put>lic«tlon. 

8532.  First  Day  (The)  in  Heaven.  A  Frag- 
ment. ...  2d  £d.  Loudon,  1830,  12*.  pp. 
106.    G. 

853>.  VUlon  the  First;  Hades, or  the  Region 
inhabitmi  by  the  departed  Spirits  of  the 
Blessed.    London,  18!I0, 8*.    BL 

9633^.  Bzcarslons  (The)  of  a  Spirit,  with  a 
Survey  of  tlie  Planetary  World;  a  Vision. 
London,  1H21,  8*.    BL. 

8633.  Pierce,  Sara.  Eyles.  Tha  Riches  of 
Divine  Grace  unfolded  and  exemplified.  Eter- 
nal Life,  Heaven,  and  Glory  opened,  in  twelve 
IMaU»gues.     London,  1823,  8*. 

8534.  Booker,  Luke,  X £..!>.  Enthanasia ;  the 
State  of  Man  after  Death.    About  tSti, 

8635.  [Vorton,  Andrews].  On  the  Future 
Life  of  the  GimkI.  (Christian  Ejcam.  for  Oct. 
1024 1  I.  350-357.)     H. 

8536.  OHhaaseia,  Hermann.  De  Notione 
Vocis  ^Mii  ill  Libris  N.  T.  1S3H.  (In  his 
Opu$c,  Thfol.,  18;U,  8*.  pp.  185-196.)    D. 

8637.  VernrelJ,  B.  Hoop  en  oitxlgt  op  de 
aenwiglioid.  HeMchonwingen  tot  versterking 
van  chriMteliJk  gcl«>uf  en  godsvracht.  Haar- 
lem, 1!$2H,  80.  Jl.  3.00. 

8588.  riVrlffht,  Tliomas,  qf  Bnrthwiek,  Scot- 
land]. Farewell  to  Time,  or  Last  Views  of 
life,  and  Prospects  of  Immortality.  Includ- 
ing Devotional  Exorcises  ...  .  By  the  Author 
of  "The   Morning  and    Evening   Sacrifice" 


...  .  3d  Ed.  Edinburgh,  (im,}  1829,  12>. 
pp.  xxiv.,  499.  —  Reprinted,  New  York,  1828, 
&.  pp.328.     P. 


Pp.  41»-4f9  relate  to  tlie  fatsre  Ufb. 


8580.  Mant.  Richard,  Bp,  The  Happiness  of 
the  Blessed  considered  as  to  the  Partictilars 
of  their  State:  their  Recognition  of  each 
other  in  that  State;  and  its  Difference  of 
D^p-e«0.    To  which  ara  added,  Ifnslugs  on 


the  Church  and  her  Services.  . . .  From  tha 
6th  London  Kd.  New  York,  (2d  ed.  1833,) 
1863, 1->.  pp.  225. 

▲t  leaat  aevca  eda.  have  been  prlattd  lo  Kn(laad. 

3640.  Carillon,  A.  C.  Zaiige  hoop  op  de  toe- 
komst.  Leerrede  ...  .  Amsterdam,  1888* 
8».  Jl.  1.25. 

3541.  Pape,  W.  Over  de  waardfj  der  weten- 
schap|>fn  in  een  volgend  Ivven.  (In  the 
aViftiity  Vfrhatid.  van  het  Zefuwich  fffnoot- 
Khap  dtr  weUnteh.,  1S8S,  6«  deel,  »  stuk.) 

3642.  Edmondaoii,  Jonathan.  Scripture 
Views  uf  the  llvaveniy  World.  ...  London, 
1985,  8*.  2s.— 3d  vd.,  1850,  18*.— New- York, 
1S66,  320.  pp.  251. 

3643.  Channlnip,  William  Ellery,  D.D.  The 
Future  Life  [of  the  GoodJ. — A  Seriuoii  preached 
on  Eauter  Sunday,  1K34,  in  the  Federal  Street 
Church,  Boston.    London.  1880,  8>.  np.  24.  H. 

Alao  pnbl.  aa  Nn.  1S3  of  the  TrarU  if  tkt  Amer. 
Unitarian  Auociatiit,  M  Seriea,  Vol.  Xll.  pp.  SJ- 
M;  and  in  Chaaniac  a  Work*,  Boatoa,  1841,  1X»,  VoL 

Ave 

3544.  Freeman,  Joseph  Elisha.  Heaven 
Entertnl;  or  the  Spirit  in  Glory  Everlasting. 
London,  1H87, 18*.    liL.   '2s. 

Thia  author  haa  alae  piibli*hed  "  Hearen  Antld- 
paled,"  new  ed.,  1S63,  and  "  Ueavea  UnveUed,"  IS*, 
U. 

3545.  Heaweni  a  Manual  for  the  Hein  of 
Heaven;  ul.su  uf  Angels  and  their  Ministry. 
London,  1HS7,  8«.    BL. 

3546.  Heldenreloh,  Friedr.  Wilh.    Die  Ver- 

klltrung  im  Tod4«.    Berlin,  1107,  8*.  (11|  sh.) 

3647.  Sheppsurd,  John.  The  Autumn  Dream ; 
Thoughts  in  Verxe  on  the  Intermediate  Stat* 
of  Happy  Spirits.     London,  IM7,  8«.    BL. 

3648.  DoBioiiatratlon  de  la  certitude  d'nn 
bonheur  ^teriiel  iM>nr  le*  Justes  apK'S  cctta 
vie,  snivie  de  la  description  de  ce  bonheur 
d*aprto  lea  Id4es  one  nous  en  donnent  la 
sainte  Ecritnre  et  les  nioilleurs  th^ologieni 
catholiques.  Parl'abb^***  .  Angers,  ISlW. 
18*.  (6  sh.) 

3649.  KAnfl^r,  Joh.  Ernst  Rud.  De  bibllca 
Cmifs  aimviov  Notione  ...  .  Dreadae,  1988, 
8*.  pp.  xiv.,  197. 

3550.  fjanffe,  Job.  Pet.  Das  Land  der  Henv 
lichkeit,  mler  die  christliche  Lehre  vom  Him- 
niel.  (Aus  der  Evang.  Kirchenseitung  abge- 
drnckt.)    Meurs,  1H88, 12>.  i  Ih. 

8551.  Future  Life  (The)  of  the  Good.  ... 
Boston,  1  CD,  l'>.  pp.  108.    BA. 

3552.  Slebenhaar,  Friedr.  Otto.  De  Fide  et 
Spe  in  altera  etiani  Vita  mauHuris.  Disser- 
tatio  exegetico-philoaopbica.  Penigae,  1889, 
8*.  pp.  44. 

8663.  Tltllo,  Joh.  Carl.  . . .  Commentatio  da 
Coelo  Empyreo.  P.  l.-III.  Ualae,  IMIMO. 
4*.  pp.  28,  20,  24.    D. 

3554.  Droom  van  den  hemel.  Groningen,  R. 
G.  J.  Sludoot,  [lt»-  or  IM— ,]  sm.  8>.  Jl.  0.10. 

8556.  Joya  (The)  of  Heaven.  By  a  Layman. 
London,  IMO,  8*.    BL.    4«.  ed. 

3666.  Merry,  William.  The  Philosophy  of  a 
Happy  Futurity  established  on  the  Sure  Evi- 
dence of  the  Bible.  2d  Ed.  ReMiing,  (...) 
1840,  sm.  8*.  6f.— 4th  Ed.,  London,  1848.  2s. 

3567.  Helk,  Tb.  Die  Seligkeit  im  Hlmmel. 
Fronimcu  sur  Erquickungauf  dem  Wege  sum 
Ilimmei.    Augsburg,  1M8, 12*.  pp.  iv.,  76. 

8658.  TltontpsoB,  Edward.  Sennona  apoa 
the  Future  State  of  Happiness  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1M8,  l'>.  pp.  264.— 2d  ed.,  ihid.  1844,  8*. 
6s.  M. 

For  oooUaia.  see  Darlhiff'a  CfOtf.  MtkU^gr, 

8659.  iir—f  Th.  yrmm.  dert     Bet  e««wige 
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leTen  der  regtwwmJlgen,  In  4  predlkatWn 

...    .    ^ieuweuitg.  KoUerdAin, (. ..)!***» ^• 
fi.  0.80. 
85G0.  [Vlllenave,  jrfrej.    Virion  de  U  vie 

future.    (In  vers*..]    Piurii,  1844,  !«•.  (1  •»>.) 
8M0*.  Halin,   Phllipp    Mutthftus,   1739-1790. 

Erbauuiifi^Hreden  liber  d«a  Brief  an  die  Coloa- 

■er   ...    nelMt  Uedaoken   Tum    Hinuuel.  ... 

Neu    herMU»K«gel>eD  ...    .    Stuttgart,  184^ 

8*.  pp.  iv.,  313. 
86A1.  RobcrtSy  JoMph.    HeaTen  phrricallj 

and  morally  con«id«red;  or.  An  Inquiry  into 

the  !<ature,  Locality  and  BlcmedneM  of  the 

Heavenly  World.    London,  18441, 18*.  pp.  106. 
8661>.    Bonar,   Horatlua.    The   Morning  of 

Joy ;  being  a  8eauel  to  the  Night  of  Weeping. 

8lh  Tliousand.     Loudon,  1850, 18*.  —  Al*)  New 

York,  1860, 18».  pp.  220. 

8662.  lVhltley,John.  The  Life  Everlaating : 
in  which  are  couAldered  the  Intermediate 
Life,  the  New  Body  and  the  New  World,  the 
Man  in  Heaven,  Angels,  the  Final  Consum- 
mate  Life.  . . .  London,  1846,  «••  PP.  vl.,  308. 
{?.  — 2d  Ed.,  Dublin,  1861,  8».  pp.  688. 

8663.  Garden,  Francis.  Discourses  on  Hea- 
venly Knowledge  and  Heavenly  Love.  ... 
Edinburgh,  1848,  8*.  pp.  142. 

8664.  IVernlnk,  J.  R.  De  zaligheid  die  den 
Christen  b(j  het  sterven  wacht.  Leerrede 
over  Openb.  xiv:  13.  Kotterdam,  1848,  8*. 
jf.  0.40. 

8666.  Harlmnslti  Henry.  ...  Heaven;  or, 
An  Earnest  and  Scriptural  Inquiry  Into  the 
Abode  of  the  Sainted  Dead.  ...  14th  Ed. 
Philadelphia,  1868  [cop.  1849],  12>.  pp.  zli., 
0-290. 

8666. ...  The  Heavenly  Recognition;  or, 

An  Earnest  and  Script uraf  Discussion  of  the 
Question,  Will  [iic]  we  know  our  Friends  in 
Heaven?  ...  13th  Ed.  Philadelphia,  1860 
[cop.  1851],  1>.  pp.  288. 

8667. ...  The  Heavenly  Home;    or.  The 

Employments  and  Ei\joynient8  uf  the  Saints 
in  Heaven.  ...    9th   Ed.    Philadelphia,  1868 

[cop.  18M].  12».  pp.  365. 

The  revised  edftlon  of  these  three  popalar  vols,  was 
itereoijped  In  IHM. 

8668.  Monnttord,  William.    Eiithanasy;  or 

Ilaupy  Talk   towards  the    End  of   Life.  ... 

Boston,  1849, 10<».  pp.  xii.,  466.    H. 
8569.  'Wenffcr,  C.     Das  Jenselts,  oder  dai 

Keich  Uotteit  in  der  anderen  Welt.  ...    Sali- 

burg,  1849,  8».  pp.  70. 

8670.  Fabcr,  George  Stanley.  The  Many  Man- 
sions in  the  House  of  the  Father,  scripturally 
discussed  and  practically  considervd.  ...  84 
Ed.    London,  (1861,  54,)  l««a;»».  pp.  500. 

Bee  BiU.  Jlcpctt.  fcr  April.  IS96:  XXVII.  sat-SO. 

8671.  Taytor,  Daniel  T.  The  New  Heavens 
and  New  Earth.  [New  York,  185—,]  18o.  pp. 
90. 

3672.  Bonolier,  Ph.  del  et  terre  on  la  vie 
future  dans  sun  rapports  avec  la  vie  pr^sente 
...    .    La  Haye,  185:1,  8*.  pp.  402.    F, 

3573.  Dell,  Robert.  The  Bleeeed  Hope.  Lon- 
don,  1852,  8«.  pp.  372. 

3674.  Heathy  Dunbar  Tridore.  The  Future 
Human  Kingdom  of  Christ;  or,  Man's  Heaven 
to  be  this  Earth.  A  Solution 4>f  the  Calvinia- 
tic  and  other  Chief  Difficulties  in  Theology, 
by  distinguishing  the  Saved  Nations  from  the 
Olorifled  Saints.  ...   J  Vol.  1.1    |    Vol.  II.    2 


8670.  RcTealed  Beooaoiy  (Tbe)  of  Heavea 
and  Earth.    London,  1861,  am.  8*.  pp.  240. 

Kittoa  J^nm.  i^Smc  MM.,  X.  8.  IT.  m- 


vol.    London,  185)-58, 
8575.  Hill,  Henry  F.  The  Saints*  Inheritance; 
or,  The  World  to  Come.  ...    6th  Ed.    Boston, 

1866  [cop.  1852],  1>.  pp.  264. 

Mslntiilo*  that  thl*  earth  "  will  be  restored  to  its 
Idea  sutc,  aad  Imoosm  tit*  reaideaee  of  tlM  aatats.'* 
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3677.  Tjrler,  Jamee  Endell.  The  Cbristian's 
Hope  in  Death ;  a  Series  of  Seruona  on  the 
Burial  Service  of  the  Cbtfch  of  England, 
London,  185t,  8>.  6t.  Od. 

3678.  Boiuir.  Horatlua.  The  Eternal  Day. 
London,  1858, 18*.  pp.  240. 

8670.  Clark,  Knf^s  W.  Heaven  and  its  Scrip- 
tural Emblems.    Boston,  1H58,  ^*.  PP-  27a 
Pralwd  la  tte  CftrMtem  S*mm.  for  ketek,  IttS; 
LlV.SSt. 

3580.  Dodnrorth,  Jer.  The  Better  Uuid; 
or,  Brief  Sketches  of  the  Paradise  of  God. 
185St  12>. 

3681.  IVIUmott,  Robert  Arts.  Paradise:  the 
Home  *A  Happy  Souls  after  Death.  1858,  K 
2m,  M. 

3582.  Carllle,  James,  D.D.  The  SUtfon  and 
Occupation  of  the  SainU  In  their  Final  Glory. 
1854 1  8*.  3t. 

3583.  Meek,  Robert.  Heavenlv  Things;  or. 
The  Blessed  Hope.  London,  1854,  sm.  8*.  pp. 
246. 

3684.  ThoBiMOiiy  Augustus  C.  The  Better 
Land;  or,  The  Believers  J<»umey  and  Future 
Home.  . . .    Boston,  1854, 12*.  pp.  2U.    H. 

3685.  McDonald,  James  Madison.  My 
Father's  House:  or.  The  Heaven  of  the 
Bible.  New  York,  1855,  1>.  pp.  xiv.,  0-376. 
(?.— London,  1656, 12>. 

8586.  Adama,  William,  Z>.Z>.  The  Three  Gar- 
dens. Eden,  Gethsemane,  and  Paradise;  or 
Man  s  Ruin,  Redemption,  and  Restoration. 
New  York.  1858,  12*.  pp.  284. 

3687.  Maxwell,  David.  The  Glory  of  the 
Saints  between  Death  and  llie  Keenrrection 
considered.  . . .    Belfast,  185«,  12*.  pp.  213. 

8588.  Davlea,  Edwin.  Glimpses  of  our  Hea- 
venly Home;  or,  The  Destiny  of  the  Glurifled. 
2d  Ed.    London,  (. . .)  1857, 12>.  pp.  260. 

3680.  Klmkall,  James  William.  Heaven.  ... 
Boston,  1887,  l'^*.  pp.  281. 

3600.  Jenaelta  (DasS  oder  die  Hominng  des 
Christen.  Ein  Erbauungsbndi.  Oloasen,  1857, 
16*.  pp.  vlii.,  210. 

3500b.  [Gasparla,  N.  BoUaler,  Commtnt 
del.  LesTiorixona  celestes;  par  I'autenr  des 
Horizons  prochains.    Paris,  1859, 18*.  pp.  208. 

3500^ The  Near  and  the  Heavenly  Hori> 

tons  . . .  Edinburgh,  1861,  8*.  pp.  iv.,  404.   F. 

3501.  Gocklkarty  Charles  Joseph.  GUnansea 
•f  €krM»«iBi<llv7:flsnB0Ba    Laadni,M^ 

2».  pp.  230. 

3502.  Onr  Heavenly  Home:  or.  Glimpses  of 
the  Glory  and  Bliss  of  the  Better  World.  B7 
the  Author  of  **  God  is  Love  I**  London,  1859, 
1>.  pp.  420.    6th  ed.,  iMd.  1862, 1».  pp.  440. 

8503.  DavlSy  Woodbury.  The  Beantiftal  Cltr, 
and  the  King  of  Glory.  PhiUidelphia,  IMV, 
12».  pp.  266. 

3504.  FallooA,  J?er.  William  Marcm.  Things 
in  Heaven,  and  Things  in  £«rth :  Six  Lectures 
...    .    Liverpool,  1890, 12».  pp.  86. 

8605.  Heaven  onr  Home.  Edinburgh,  1899, 
12».  pp.  283.  — eth  ed.,  ibid.  1861, 12*. 

Treats  particularlr  of  bcsvca  M  •  social  ststs.  sad 
•r  the  reeognlUea  nf  fHeod*. 

8606.  Here  and  There:  or.  EaHb  and  Heaven 
contrasted.  ...    New  York,  1899,  18*.  PP- A* 

A  reprint  of  sa  InillSh  w«rfc.    T  de  as*  fcasv  tM 
date  of  the  origiikal  pubHeadea. 
8606a.  HIer  und  dort,  oder  Verg^h  cwiacheo 
Hlnimel  mid  Erde.  Bremen,  1899, 16*.  pp.  48. 
A  r«ldl(fmadaiisa.  ApeMssn,  im,  ir. 
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3&07.  Ijlater*  WilllRm.  Phjutovprophetical 
KNflnyH  on  the.  LucRlity  of  the  Kteriwl  Inherit- 
anew  its  Nature  and  Character  the  Resurrec- 
tion B<Mly  and  tlie  3Iutnat  Recognition  of 
OloriAvd  Saints  ...  .  London,  IMl,  8*.  pp. 
xvi.,  455. 

Maihimlaii  that  thr  renewed  e«rth  will  be  the  eternal 
•bode  or  the  rigliteou*. 

850T*.  Clarke,  George  W.  Tlie  Rifchteons 
I><>Hd  between  Death  and  the  Resurrect i<»n. 
(Christian  Ret.  for  April,  IMl,  pp.  £}9-'i60.; 

h.  Brfrrrf  of  SIrflsrIinrfS. 

850R.  Cott«,Joh.Vriedr.  Dissertatlohistorico- 
theolofcica  prit>r  de  divorsis  (}radibus  Gloriae 
Betitorum.    Tuhingae,  175S.  4*. 
See  No.  M03*. 

8600.  Dannhaaer*  nr  Dannhaircr,  Joh. 
Conr.  An  in  Vita  aet«rn»  fnturi  sint  Uioriae 
Gradus?  [Rtsp.  J.  C.  Hondershansen ?J  Ar- 
genforati,  16511*  4«.  pp.  32. 

Anavered  lu  the  kfflrBisUre. 

8000.  BlcU^riJkyJohAu  C.vaii.  Geestlyck 
graad-boolc.     Delf,  IIISA,  4«. 

"  On  the  dpfcrcna  of  future  rewards  and  panixli* 
Menu."— #Vi6Hc<«u. 

8601.  Bard,  Richard.  Defn'ees  of  Glory;  a 
Bermoii  on  Dan.  xii.  3.   1704,  4*. 

8602.  M filler,  Adam  Lebrecht.  Gradus  Yitn 
«>terna>:  utier  Dentlicho  Untersnchung  derer 
Stuffen  desi'vrigtfu  Lebens  ...  .  Jena,  1788. 
8». 

8e0'>.  Cotta,  J(»h.  Friedr.    Dissertatio  dogma- 
tico>iH)leniica  de  diven«is    Gradibua    Gloriae 
Bonturnni.    Tubiugae,  1778.  4*. 
8e«!No.  3596. 

8603.  Flatt,  Job.  Friedr.  ▼on.    Remerknn- 

Spn  Uber  die  Hn>portion  dor  8ittliclikeit  und 
lUkseeligkeit,  in  Bexichung  auf  die  Lehre 
des  ChriHteiithnms  von  der  kiinftigen  Seelig- 
keit  gebesserter  .Menschen.  (In  his  Magann 
f.  chrifU.  Doffm.,  etc.  17W,  8»,  St.  II.  pp.  2*- 
65.)     If. 

8604.  M»iit,  Richard,  Bp.  Tlie  Happinen  of 
theBle»Nud.     1K33.    i>eeNo.  3639. 

8605.  [Thajrer, Thomas BaidwinJ.  Degreesof 
llappinciM  in  the  Future  Life.  { ITnitersali^ 
Quar.  for  April,  1857 ;  XIV.  120-140.)    H. 

See  also  seTeral  Sermons  on  John  xir.  2, 
referred  to  in  Darling's  Cjfdopttdia  liiblio- 
gruphiea,  Subjmts,  col.  1180. 

c.  Brrognition  of  SrUnta. 

8606.  Essay  (An),  proving  we  shall  know  onr 
FrienilN  in  Heaven,  written  by  a  Dioconsolate 
Widower.    London,  16W,  8*.    BM. 

8607.  St5hr,  Nic.  Fr.    Pntgramma  de  QniM- 
.   tlone  ab  ipso    Luthero  pridie  ante  obitum 

proposita:  Nuni  aliquando  BeatI  in  Vita 
interna  mutiio  et  dlstincte  se  agnitnH  sint. 
Curiae,  17411,  Ibl. 

8606.  Schrlfl*  and  ▼emaaflnilUal^ 

ErOrterung    der     liekannten     theologischen 
Frage:  Ob  man  den  iSterbenden  einen  Gruss 
an  die  Heinigen  ini  Ilinimel  mitgebeu  kOnnef 
Freylierg.  1758,  4*.  (2  sh.) 
Anavered  In  the  anrmatiTe. 

8600.  Price,  Richard.  Four  Dissertatloni.  . . . 
III.  On  the  Keasons  for  expecting  that  Vfr- 
tnons  Men  shall  meet  after  Death  in  a  State 
of  Happiness.  . . .  London,  1797,  6*.  pp.  tII., 
430.  //.— The  3d  Kd.,  with  Additions.  Lon- 
don, 1772,  »•     X>.— 4th  ed.,  Und.  1777,  »•. 

8610.  Hoftnann,  Karl  Gottlob.  De  Qucs- 
tione.  An  in  Vita  netema  Animne  Beatornm 
•  Corpore  separatae,  tint  se  iuviceni  visurae 


atqne  noscitntaef  fProgr.]  Titebergae,  1771, 
4». 

3611.  Anaaldi,  Casto  Innocentn.  Delia  spe- 
ranxa  e  della  coiMolaxione  di  riveflere  i  cari 
mwtrl  nell*  altra  vita.  Torino,  1772,  8».— 
Also  Bassano,  17S8,  8«.    Ab  ImJ. 

3612.  — -  UeberdietrostTolleHoihiungnnflere 
Liebcn  im  aqdern  Lel>en  wieiier  xii  sehcu. 
£in  deutMher  Ausxug  aus  des  HrofvstHir  C.  L 
Ansaldi  italienischen  Bnche  glviches  Namens. 
. . .    Hulle,  1793,  8«.  pp.  02.  pp.  82. 

3613.  Leas,  Gottfried.  Num  Beati  Parentes 
suoN,  LilKiros,  Coi^uges,  ceterosiiuo  Amicos 
et  Familtares,  qnibudcuui  In  Terrls  vixerunt, 
denuo  sint  agnituri ?    Gottingne,  1778,  4«. 

Beprintcd  in  hia  OpuatuLt,  II.  S.9.  et  iiraq..  with 
the  title :  —  "  De  Beateruot  In  Cerile  Censortio." 

3614. Christlicher  Trost  am  Grahe  eines 

einsigen  Kindes  ...  .  [Motto,  "Werdenwir 
unsern  Liebling  einst  wie<lersehen?''J  2* 
AuH.    Gttttingen,  (1778,)  1786,  »•.  pp.  38. 

3015.  Starm,  Christoph  Christian.  Die  Iloff- 
nting  der  Froninien,  etnander  In  der  Ewigkeit 
wieder  *n  sehen.  Hamburg,  1788,  8<>.  —  2» 
Aufl.,  ihid.  1790,  8*.  pp.  31. 

3616.  Rlbbeok,  Conr.  Gottlieb.  Tom  Wieder- 
sehen  in  der  Ewigkeit.  Vier  Predigten.  2* 
Aurt.  Magdeburg,  (I78«,)  1792,  »•.  pp.  106.  — 
Neue  Aufl.,  1828. 

A   thUeh  traaUatloB.  Utreeht,  ITtTI,  0P ;  S*  druk. 
Aniat.  ltS29,  V. 

3617.  Kneel,  Kiirl  Christian.  Wir  werdcn 
uns  wiedersehen.  Eine  Uiiterredung  nebst 
einer  Elegie  ...  .  Neue  mit  dein  Nachtrag 
rermehrte  Aufl.  (GOttingen.  1787,  88,  97,) 
Leipxig,  1810.  »•.  pp.  xvi.,  173.  62.     U. 

"  Rxeellent."— AnrtMA.    A    Dutch  truilatlott,  f 
drnk,  Utreeht.  1804,  (f. 

3618.  Mttller,  Joh.  Trangott.  Ueber  unser 
kiinftiges  Wiedersehen.  Friedrichsstadt. 
1789, 4o.  pp.  10. 

3619.  Rye,  Joseph  Jekyll.  Pemonal  Remem- 
brance among  the  Joys  of  the  other  World 
...  a  Discourse  ...    .    London,  1791,  4*.  pp. 

3620.  Mflnck,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Werdcn  wir 
uns  wiedersehen  nach  deni  Tode  ?  In  HinHicht 
auf  Kants  Unsterblichkeitslehre  beantwortet. 
Briefe  an  Emnw.  Baireuth,  1798,  8*.  pp. 
136.  -^         I F. 

The  annwrr  U  In  the  ncgatire.  The  arvnoMnia  of 
Manch  are  examlued  aiul  refuird  In  •  review  in  the 
Nmt4tk0ol.  Joym..  ITM,  XII.  40-72.— Jr«/cdk. 

8021. Der  Genius  am  Grabe,  oder :  Wir 

flnden  uns  wieder  nach  dem  Tode.  Briefe 
an  meinen  Georg.  NUrnberg,  1800.  8*.  pp. 
116.  — 21  Aufl.,  1803,8*. 

8622.  [GrAft,  Cari  Rndolphl.  Biblisrhe  Bel- 
trige  r.n  der  ron  J.  G.  MUnch  in  liriefen  an 
Emma  beautworteten  Frage:  Wcrden  wir  nns 
wiedersehen  nHch  dem  Tode  ?  Friedrichsstadt 
bey  Dresden,  1801,  8*.  pp.  62. 

8623.  Bleaalfp,  Joh.  Lorenx.  Scheiden  and 
Wieiierflmlen  im  Unsterblichkeitslande.  Drey 
Osterpredigten  ...  .  Strasburg,  1801, 8*.  pp. 
M. 

8624.  Moena,  P.  DlchterlUke  proeve  oTer  de 
Triendschap  en  het  weilerKien  onzer  vrientlen 
in  de  eeuwigheid.  Amsterdam,  180S,  8*.  jif. 
1.80. 

8625.  Mttnch,  Job.  Gottlieb.  Ueber  Wieder^ 
•ehen  und  Wiederflnden,  xur  Begrttndnng  der 
Schrift:  Werden  wir  nns  wiedersehen  nacb 
dem  Tode?  Briefe  an  Emma  vom  Genins  am 
Grabe.  Neue  vermehrte  Ausg.  Nlimbcrg; 
1808,  8«.  pp.  158. 

3026.  "Wleland,  Christoph  Martin.  lath»> 
nasia.    1805.    See  No.  996. 

3027.  Voffel,  Paul  Joachim  Sifnnid.    Ueber 
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di«  Holftinnic   dM  Wldeniehpnii.     Briefe  an 
Eliiia.    NUriilMTg,  IMKI,  8*.  pp.  US. 

PormiDf  the  i>ec(Mid  p»rt  of  tbe  volume  enUtlod 
"  Olaube  und  HolTDunf.  In  BHrrrn  an  Sriiuar  and 
KlUs."  JIQrnliCTf  (HulxbMb  T),  I8IM,  !♦•.  — "  Bxoel- 
lent."— Brxttek. 

302R.  IVIlllamSf  Peter,  D.D.  Remftrks  on 
tbe  KecuKnition  of  each  other  Id  a  Future 
SUte.    London  r  1809.    2m. 

8629.  Oosten,  A.  -raUf  the  younger.  Orer 
het  wedentien  in  de  eeuwighoid.  Amsterdam, 
[l»llt].  h-.  Jl.  0.40. 

3690.  Thicle  ▼on  Tblelciifeld,  Joh. 
AugURt.  Ueber  Fortdauer,  Wiudentehen  und 
Wiedererkennen,  fUr  liebendo  nud  hoffeude 
Seelen.    Sorau,  1812*  8*.  pp.  96. 

8631.  AlA-ed  und  Ida.  Briefe  Uber  Fort- 
dauer und  Wiederoohen.  2*  ganit  umgearbei- 
tete  und  verroehrte  Aufl.  Leipzig,  1818,  8*. 
pp.400. 

"  Maintiiloa  the  doctrine  of  rooof  nlUoB."--#r«ae*. 
See  Preude,  Wtgwutr.  I.  43^417. 

8632.  SIntcnUi  Chriiitian  Friedr.  OMwald, 
der  Clreis.  Oder  mein  letxter  Ulaube,  alu 
Nachlas  sugleich  fur  nifine  Freunde.  . . . 
Leipjslg,  1813,  8*.  pp.  256.  7>.  — 2«  Aung.,  ibid. 
1 81 5,  8».  pp.  299.     >.  —  3»  A .,  ibid.  1  S2ii,  8«. 

'■  Malotaioa  the  doetriae  of  recofnlUon.'  —9rtUck. 
8eeXo.aeS8. 

3633.  Thoiiffl&ta  on  the  Probability  of  our 
being  kiiuwa  to  each  other  in  a  Future  Life. 
London,  1814,  8«.  pp.  33.    D. 

8634.  GrliYcll,  Max.  Carl  Friedr.  Wilh.  Dor 
Meusch.  Eine  Uutersnchuiig  fllr  gcbildt-te 
Leser.  4*,  neu  bearbeitcte  Auag.  (Berlin, 
1815, 17, 18,)  Leipilg.  1839,  8«.  (24^  nh.) 

See  Frendc.  WtgtctiMr,  II.  510,  &11.  Comp.  Noe. 
a63t»-41. 

8635.  Hanatcln,  Oottfr.  August  Ludw.  Wir 
werden  unti  wit^ieraehen.  Drei  Pre<ligten. 
2*  And.    Berlin,  (1815,)  1822,  8*.  pp.  94. 

8636.  Kl&renbcrfff  Friodr.    Das  neue  Leben 

und  dit*   kiinflige  WicKlerveroinigung.     Zwei 
Predigton  ...     .     Berlin,  1KI7,  8«.  6 //r. 

A  Itutck  traDRUtlon,  Amti.  IS17,  8° ;  2*  druk.  Dor* 
drecbt,  IMd,  (f . 

8637.  Kruljfl^  J.  de*  De  hoop  de«  weder- 
siens,  in  twee  zangen.  Leyden,  1817»  8*.  >l. 
1.40. 

8638.  l¥lnklcr,  Ernst  Gottlob.  Werden  wir 
nns  jenrteitH  wiedersehen?  Eine  freimUthige 
Pr(:fnng  der  Grlinde  Uawald'M  des  Greisea  f*..r 
den  kiinftigen  Wie<lervereln,  nebst  erheifem- 
den  Blicken  nach  jenseits.  Leipzig,  1818»  8*. 
pp.232. 

Bee  No.  3633. 

8639.  GrUvell,  Max  Cari  Friedr.  Wilh.  Das 
WiederHfhen  nach  dem  Todu.  —  Dom  es  seyn 
mUsKe  und  wio  es  nur  seyn  kUnnel  In  Bezic^ 
hung  auf  das  Werk :  I>er  Mensch  niber  ent- 
wickelt  ...    .     Leipzig,  1819, 8«.  pp.  65  +.  F. 

OppoM*  tbe  eoBjuoB  doctriAe. 

8640.  'Wiser,  Engel  Ulrich.  Der  MenM;h  in 
der  Ewigkeit.  Nachcliristlich-philusophitichen 
Grundiiktzen.  AUGegvuMchriA  zu  dem  Werke: 
Der  Mt'ii!4ch  des  llerrn  ...  Orlvcll  ...  . 
M  ion,  1821,  8«.  pp.  85.     F. 

Bee  tbti  LtipM.  Ut.MeU.,  182S,  II.  114^-47. 

8641.  GrttTcU,  Max  Carl  Frieilr.  Wilh.  Briofo 
an  Euiilien  Uber  die  Fortdauer  unserer  GefUhle 
iiach  deui  Tude.  Weitere  AusfUhrung  der 
frtihern  tkrhrifl  des  VerliiMeni :  Der  Mc-nncb, 
anf  YerHnlassung  der  Wlserschon  Bchrift: 
Der  Meusch  in  der  £«  igkoit.  Leipzig,  1821, 
8«».  pp.  vi.,327.     /: 

See  Y 
<79. 


'ubrtuann,  HunJ^.  d.  n,  UueL  JM.,  I.  878. 


8642.  Kdnlff,  Georg  Otto  D.  Ueber  die  IlofT- 
nuuj;  doM  >\  ivdurMebens.  Eine  Predigt.  Han- 
nover, isai,  8*.  (3  th.> 
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8648.  Glebome,  Tbos.  Biwaya  on  tlia  Reeol- 
lections  which  are  toaobsiat  batvaan  ibuthly 
Friends  reunited  In  the  World  to  Orane:  and 
on  other  Sut^ects  connected  with  lieligion 
...  .  London,  18tt,  12*.  pp.  364.  F.-^QdEA. 
ibid.  1824, 12*.  pp.  viii^  354.     G. 

See  Jtchctte  Mm.,  5.  8..  XIX.  m-tU.  —  Tbe  K»mj 
oB  the  tul^jeet  Brat  meoUoacd  ooeopic*  pp.  1-W  ealj. 

3644.  Streloltery  Carl  August.  Ehrmann  und 
Waller,  iiber  die  Eriunerun^  nach  dem  Toda. 
Mersebnrg.  18SS,  8*.  pp.  314. 

Denies  rcmembrmBoe  after  death.— ArtCeek.  8cs 
the  review  iu  Bobr  ■  Krit.  Pnd.BihL,  VU.  119-lU. 
Comp.  Pttbrmaua,  Bmndh.  d.  a.  tkeoL  JLU.,  I.  IM, 
881,  who  prml^es  tbe  etjte. 

3645.  [Berkley  Joh.  Adam].  Tom  Wlederse- 
hen  und  d«r  Fortdauer  unserer  Seele  nach 
dem  Todo.  Ein  Andachtsbuch  ...  .  Von 
Dr.  Ileinichen.  10>  umgvarbeltete  Anil. 
Quedllnburg,  (1«M,  37,  38,  39,  40,  43,  45^  47, 
52,)  1864,  8*.  pp.  ir  .  108. 

Tbe  fint  ed.  itai  entitled,  "  Werden  wlr  ■■«  Back 
dieacm  l.eben  viedorweben  T"  A  Dimi»h  tr:Lniilati«a, 
Copenbasen.  Iftr7.  (^  -."Dufrh,  T  drak.  Am<t.  (1813.) 
18&8.  8f".  Bee  Puhrmaan.  itimdb.  d.  n.  theU.  IM..  L 
•78,  fMO. 

3646.  Holat,  Aug.  Friedr.  Beleuchtung  der 
llauptgrUiide  fllr  den  Glauben  au  Erinuemug 
und  Wie<lerseheu  nach  dem  Tode.  Eisenberg, 

183H,  8*.  pp.  199. 

Sec  Rubra  KrU.  Pr«d.'9iU..  X.  398-341;  also 
Puhroiawi,  Handh.  d.  n.  lk0oL  Lit,,  L  S81.  m4 
Preude,  ITcfwefaer.  I.*  407,  4W,  who  eeMM«4  the 
work. 

3647.  Streiolkcr,  Cari  August.  Neue  BeitrSga 
zur  Kritik  des  Glaubeutf  an  ItUckuriuneruug 
nach  dem  Tode.  Nucli  etwas  Licht  zn  lloUt's 
Beleuchtung.  Neustadt  a.  d.  Orla,  1886,  8*. 
pp.  80. 

Bee  Puhrmsna,  aa  above. 

3647*.  Ijanffadoirr,  Carl  Christian.  Ton  der 
UeminiMcens  (UUckeriunorung)  abgeschiede- 
ncr  Seelen  au  das  ErdenIeb<^n  und  vom  Wie- 
dererkeunen  vomialiger  Bekannten.  (In  his 
TheU.  Aihandlunpen,  Mannheim,  1889,  ^, 
pp.  262-262.) 
••  ValoaMe."— J 


3648.  Meek,  Kobert.  The  Mutnal  RecognltioB 

and   Exalted  Felicity  of  Glorified  Saints.  ... 

London,  1880,  12*.  pp.  ir.,  126.    <;.~4th  Kd., 

t'5t<f.  1844,  8*. 
8649.  Blvkatoik,  C.  Ralph.    Recognition  in  the 

World  to  Coiue ;  or,  Christian  Friendship  on 

Earth  per|»6tnated  in   lleaven.    ...    2d  Ed. 

London,  (1880,)  1831,  12".  pp.  vlii.,  424.    />.— 

4th  ed.,  iUid.  1^40, 12*. 

A  i>w<c*  trmtuUlioa.  RoUerdaa.  I*  drak.  ISB^  8». 

3650.  Maikt,  Ricliard,  Bp.  The  Uappineas  of 
the  Blessed.    1888.    See  No.  3538. 

3651.  HerlAAerlnff  en  wederzl^n  na  dea 
dood,  toegepast  op  livt  loven  op  aarde.  Kam- 
pen,  A',  ran  IJulMi,  1884,  8*.  jL  2.70. 

3652.  (Greenwockl,  Francis  William  Pitt). 
Recognition  of  Friends  in  Heaven.  ( Chrittittn 
£xam.  for  May,  18S5  ;  XV III.  222-23U.)    B. 

3653.  Meurer,  Christian  Friedr.  Die  Lehrs 
Ton  dem  Wiedorsehen  in  der  Ewigkeit,  aus 
der  Schrifl  entwickelt  nnd  dargestellt,  in 
Tier  Prtdigten.  . . .    Glogau,  18SS,  8*.  (4  sh.) 

3654.  Vldalf  Francois.  L'esp^rance  de  revoir. 
Bernioiis  sur  la  certitude  que  nons  nous  re- 
connaftrons  dans  la  Tie  4  Tanir.  ...  Paris, 
1887,  b».  (U  8h.) 

3654*.  DorrfBaqJ.  The  Recognition  of  Friends 
in  another  World.  . . .  Philadelphia,  1888, 32* 
en*  64*.  pp.  96.     O, 

3655.  <ivkelkly  Georg.  Die  Iloffnung  das  Wia- 
dentehens.  Ein  Blnmeukraiut  anf  thenre 
Griiber.    Erftirt,  1880,  lt>.  Hgr. 

3656.  Bnrtoik,  Charles.  Lectures  <m  the  XII- 
lenninm.andthenecognition  and  Interronrsa 
of  Baatillcd  Saints.    Loadun,  1841,  ••.  7s. 
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5657.  JanffCy  Friedr.  Dm  Wieclersehon  nach 
deni  Tudfl,  oOer  mvm  hat  der  Mennch  imch  nei- 
nem  Tode  zii  erwarteu?  ...  Bautxea,  184!l, 
Ido.  (4  ah.) 

3668.  Smltl&f  Snmuel  Frands.  Recognition  of 
Friends  in  another  World.  (Chrutian  Bev,  for 
March,  IHl'i;  Y II.  47-73.)    H, 

8659.  Kberhard,  Fr.  Das  Ende  kommt!! 
duch  sifhen  und  erkenuen  wir  uus  im  grossen 
Jenneits  wiedur;  niit  BfWciHgrUnden  ...  . 
Quedlinburg,  1>43,  l'i».  pp.  02. 

8660.  Zlmmermaniii  Karl.  Wiedersehenl 
Tier  Bet rachtungeu  ...  .  Darmstadt,  1848* 
S«.  pp  52. 

8661.  Sharp*  Daniel.  Recognition  of  Friends 
in  Heaven.  A  Disconnie  ...  .  Bovton,  1M4, 
8>.  pp.  24.  —  New  ed.,  ibid.  1857, 18*.    JI. 

8662.  Cozcy  John  Redman.  Considerations  re> 
Bpectiug  the  Recognition  of  Friends  in  another 
World ;  on  the  affirmed  Dtniceut  of  Jesus  Oirist 
into  Hell;  on  Phrenology  in  Connexion  with 

.  the  Soul,  and  on  the  Existence  of  a  Soul  in 
Bmtes.  ...    Philadelphia,  IMft,  12*.  pp.  iv., 
•     80.    G. 

8662^.  Kerr*  Jolin  J.  Fntnre  Recognition; 
or.  The  BlcssednesH  of  tliune  "  who  die  in  the 
Lord.**  . . .  Philadelphh^  18I7,  12>.  pp.  xtI., 
168.    a. 

8662^.  GJcnay-nct  efter  DOden.  Nogle  An- 
dagtstiuiur  lielligede  Erindringen,  Sarnet  t>g 
Uaabet.  Efter  det  Tydske.  Christiauia,  1M9, 
ie».  pp.  14.  • 

8668.  Sheppard,  John.  Three  Essays:  The 
Re-union  and  Recognition  of  Christians  in 
the  Life  to  come:  The  Right  Luve  of  Crea- 
tures and  of  the  Creator;  Christian  Conver- 
sation.   Londun,  IMftO,  sm.  8«.  pp.  248. 

Camp.  Klttos  Jottm.  o/  Sue.  Lit.  VI.  509-AOS.    D. 

8664.  Harbauflfhy  Henry.  . . .  The  Heavenly 
Recognition.    1951.    See  No.  35G6. 

8665.  Davie Sy  Edward.  Tlie  Hope  of  the  Be- 
reaved; or,  Recognition  in  Heaven.  2d  Ed. 
Belfast,  (...)  1854,  18».  U.  6d. 

8666.  Klllcn,  J.  M.  Onr  Friends  in  Heaven ; 
or.  The  Mutual  Recognition  of  the  Redeemed 
in  Glory  deuiountrated.  . . .  Edinburgh,  18M, 
8*.  pp.  286.  — 8th  ed.,  ibid,  1861,  12*. 

8667. The  $ame.    From  the  4th  Edinburgh 

Ed.  Edited  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Clark,  D.D.  Cin- 
cinnati, publ,  /or  the  Methoditt  Hpitcqpal 
Church,  1850,  IM. 

AIm  reprinted  br  the  Prenbjterian  Rowrd  of  Pub* 
lleatloo,  Pbllad.  IU7.  ••  Tbe  moft  tborouxb  work 
•xtoBt  upon  •  tal^ect  of  deep  religious  InteraL"— 
M^hodUt  Qwtr.  JCe*.  XXXI X.  SM. 

8668.  Ro««er,  L.  Recognition  In  Heaven. 
Richmond,  IMHI,  12*.  pp.  201. 

3660.  Heeraplnky  J.  B.  F.  De  hope  des  we- 
derziens.  . . .    Uroningen,  1888, 8*.  pp.  20. 

8670.  HarriSy  Thomas  L.  Sermons . . .  preaelied 
In  the  .Mechanic:*'  Institution,  David  Street, 
Manchester.  . . .  No.  4.  The  Recognition  of 
Friends  in  Heaven.  ..  London,  (i888*J  16*. 
pp.5(»-70.    H. 

8671.  Perkins,  G.  W.  Light  In  Darkness; 
or  Social  Relations  in  Heaven.  . . .  New  York, 
18M,  32i.  pp.  32. 

8672.  Scliiirerdty  Ileinr.  Trennnng  nnd 
Wiedersehen.  oiler:  Der  Glanbe  an  ein  ewiges 
Lebeu.  . . .    Leipzig,  IMH,  8*.  pp.  183. 

d.  Z^t  *'Sriti8r  Fision.*' 

8673.  C««at  Nlcolaut  (KralM)  de,  Caro., 
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1401-1464.  De  TItione  Del.  (Opera,  Bafll. 
1565,  fol.,  1. 181,  et  setpi.) 

a67>.  Petan  (Lot.  Petavliia>  Denis,  1M4. 
De  Visione  Dei.  (In  his  Optu  de  Theol.  Dog- 
matibut^  Tom.  I.  De  Deo,  etc.  Lib.  VII.)    H. 

3674.  Spark«  Robert.  The  Saint's  Ererlasting 
Joy ;  or,  a  Treatise,  discovering  the  PreNcnce 
of  Qod  to  be  the  Saint's  KnIneHs  of  Joy  and 
Eternal  Pleasure.    London,  HMM),  12*. 

3675.  Alderete,  Beniardode.  ...  Gommen- 
tariorum  ac  Dispiitationum  in  primam  Partem 
D.  Thoms»,  de  Yinione  et  Sclent  ia  Dei.  Tomus 
prior.  . . .    Lugduui,  1682,  fol.  pp.  054. 

3676.  Oalander,  Joh.  Adam.  Dens  In  Lamlne 
aioriw  deliueatuit.    Tubinga>,  1666,  4*. 

3676*.  Comltlbnsy  Petrus  de.  Tractatus  de 
Visione  beatiAca.    Venetiis,  1679, 12>. 

3677.  lidacher,  Caspar.  An  Deus  in  Vita 
Sterna  videri  i>osHit  Oculis  Electorum  cori>o- 
reis?    Witebergw,  16Htf,  4«.  8^r. 

3678.  Forbes  {Lat.  Forbeeine  k  Corse )« 

John.  Disfiortatiude  ViiiioneUeatiAca.  {.Opera. 
Amst.  1708,  fol.,  I.  i.  282-280.)    U. 

3678*.  MariAy  Juan.  Tractatus  de  Vbilone, 
et  Beatitudine.  2»  Impressio  ...  .  Hatriti, 
(1707,)  1714,  12*.  pp.  025. 

8670.  Heamanii,  Chrlstoph  Angnst.    Medl- 

tatio  de  Modo  (|Uo  visuri  sumuN  l^um  in  Vita 

iKterna.    (Ada  Entd.,  1714,  pp.  lOK-115.)   //. 

AIM  ill  his  Di90trt«tiommm  S^og;  Qottiofse.  17iS, 

€tc  V.  Toui.  1.    D. 

3660.  Boarn,  Samnel,  qf  BoUon.  The  Trana* 
forming  Vision  of  Christ  in  the  Future  State; 
a  Sermon  on  1  John  iii.  2.    Londun,  1722,  8*. 

3680*.  [Ijafoaae, ,theAhhi\.   Pnelectionea 

theotogicw  de  Deo  ac  divinis  Attributis.  [Pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Honoratus  Tonrnely.J 
Nova  Ifditio,  emendata  ot  ...  aucta.  2  voL 
Parisiis,  (1780t  40, 46.)  1751, 1>. 

See  Qu««t.  4.  "  De  Det  VUionr.'    ThU  !■  reprinted 
la  MlfBe  t  TktoL  Curnu  emmplttuM.  VII.  l6S-tn. 

3681.  HIrecb,  Joh.  Gottfr.  Das  Anschauen 
Gottes  im  ewigen  Lebeu;  eine  Predigt.  Bu- 
dissin,  1744,  4*. 

3682.  Meyer,  Jch.  Das  verherrllchte  Auge 
in  dem  seligen  Anschauen  G(»ttes,  oder  £r&r> 

eniug  der  Frage:  Ob  die  Anserwiihlten  im 
Ilimmel  Gott  nach  seineni  Weseu  schauen 
werden.  Breslau,  1744  (Meusel)  or  1746 
(Georgi),  4». 

8683.  l¥elemann.  Christian  Kberbard.  De 
Visione  beatiAca.    Tubingw,  1746,  8*. 

3684.  Hirecb,  Joh.  Gottfr.  Schrift-  nnd  ver- 
nunftmiissige  Ginhtuken  wider  Herrn  Juhann 
Meyers  ...  Tractat:  Dass  die  Auserwfthltea 
mit  ihren  Angen  des  I^ibes  das  unmaferlelle 
Wesen  Gottes  sehen  wUrdou  ...  .  Dresden, 
1747,  4*.  (4  sh.) 

3685.  Meyer,  Job.  Bescheidene  Beantwor- 
tnng  der  vermeiuten  Widerlegung  M.  Joh. 
Gottfr.  Hirschens.  seines  Trartat:  Das  ver- 
herrllchte Auge  in  dem  Anschauen  Gottes. 
Breslau,  1747, 4*.  4  gr, 

3686.  Schnberty  Joh.  Ernst.  De  Visione  DeL 
etc.    1789.    See  No.  2568. 

3687.  Reeehf  Joh.  Jac.  Vier  heilige  Reden 
Ton  den  lleblichen  Wohnungen  dndieii  in  det 
Vaters  Hause,  uebst  einem  gedoppelten  An- 
bange  tod  dem  Anschauen  Gottes.  Marburg, 
1761,  8*.  pp.  176. 

See,  Ibrtber,  various  sermons  referred  to  by 
Darling,  CV^fopcdm  BibHopraphioa,  SvBJBCTfl, 
on  Ps.  xvil.  15,  Matt.  v.  8, 1  Cur.  xUi.  12,  and  1 
Joba  iii.  2. 
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CLASS  III.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


8713a 


3.  Hell. 

Note,  —  Oa  pmrffalory,  m*  aboT«,  Scet  III.  C.  4. 
8cT«r&l  works  oo  th«  original  words traailsud  "htll" 
will  b«  found  below.  an^«r  |  4  Compare  alio  |  1. 
**  Howards  and  Pttnishments  of  the  Fntvro  Life," 
throughout. 

3088.  Cotta^Joh.Friedr.  DinertatioliiitoHco- 
tlKKilu^ica  dc  Inforno  ^uoque  Sede.  i  pt. 
Tiibinga**,  177ft-7«,  4». 

Sec,  further,  Nu.  3264,  IVrlsht,  and  the 
other  wrorkfl  referred  to  under  1<.  1 ;  Nu.  37U3, 
Rnscai  37<4.  Meyfkrti  3734,  Swin- 
dell i  3751,  Rad|  3753,  Carle  |  3750, 
Collet  I  3767.  Petant  8787,  GrIUaei 
4335,  Sawyer. 


3689.  Thomas,  the  Apostle.  (3d  or  4th  cent.) 
ArtH  8.  ThtiuiHe  A|iuetuU  **x  Codd.  Pariii«.  |iri- 
niuin  trdidit  et  AduutHtionibus  ilhuttravit 
JdnnuM  CaruluM  Thilo  ...  .  Lipiiiao,  1823, 
8>.  pp.  vl.,  cxxvi.,  \W.    D. 

Aim  In  TliicliviidoiT*  Act*  Apo&t.  Aporr..  Lips. 
1851,  S".  pp.  190-234.  Capp.  62-54  contain  a  curious 
defcrlpilou  of  hell. 

8680.  Cyrlllna  AlexandrinuM,  fl.  a.d.  41t. 
Oratio  de  Exitu  Aninii,  et  de  Secundo  Ad- 
ventu.  {Opera,  Lutf^tise,  1638,  Ibl.,  Turn.  V. 
P.  ll.b.  pp.  404-4lti.)    If. 

"  Graphicani  orel  ChrisUanl  descriptioocm  eond* 
net.  '"-Ammott, 

3690».  AthanaaiitSy  Pkeudo-.  Ad  Antiochnni 
de  PufniH  Inftrrni.  Gr.  and  Lot.  (In  Atha- 
uasii  Opera,  Par.  1098,  ful.,  II.  264-268.)    H. 

3691.  Ro«f  Adam  de*  I2th  rent.  J  La  vision 
dc  i^iiit  l*aul,  or  L'hi»tuii*«  de  la  aoncente  de 
St.  Pol  aux  enffra.J  (In  A.  F.  Oxanani'ii 
Dante,  etc.  I*ari«,  livia  8*.  pp.  343-355.) 

Sn  alio  the  AbM  de  La  Rues  Asais  kMortfuta 
mtrlr.»Bw4m.  III.  I3»-11&. 

8692.  Hottdalnff,  or  Hottdan,  Raoul  de, 
13th  rent.  Luf  Mmice  [or  La  vuyej  d'Kufer. 
(lu  A.  Jubinnl'H  M^steret  inMitt  uu  quimiime 
tiicle,  Pari«,  1KJ7.  «•,  II.  3S4-403.)    H, 

Bee  the  BiMt,.in  Ut.  dc  Ut  Franet,  XTlll.  T8T-792. 

8603.  Joiiflflenr  (Du)  qui  alia  en  Enfer,  nr 
Du  ISuint  I'ierre  et  du  J<mgleor.  13fA  cent.F 
(In  BarlMuiin's  fhbliaux,  ed.  M6on,  1808,  8*, 
III.  282-2Mi.)    H. 

See  the  snnlrvit  In  Le  Grand  d  Aasar's  FahUawt, 
etc.  3*  ed..  II.  -iii-liO,  or  Wright's  Jt  iWnct  •  i>Hr- 
gatarjt.  pp.  41-4V. 

8694.  Salat  (Ia>}  d'Enfer.  \Zth  cemt.f  (In  A. 
Jubinal's  JongUurt  et  Trouvirti,  Paris,  1835, 
8«,  pp.  4;>45.)    U. 

8695.  Tralte  de«  peines  d'Eiifer  et  de  Pnrg»> 
tuire.     Pnrifi,  Vrrard,  149).  fol. 

'*Ou\r«ice  earieax  rt  ylngoller.  C'est  le  premier 
qui  all  paru,  en  Francois,  aur  cette  uatiere.'*— />• 
Jhcre. 

8096.  Bzaaipies  how  roortall  synne  maketh 
the  NyniMM'M  in<»l>e<lyente«  to  hane  many 
paynea  and  doloiii-e  within  the  fyre  of  Hell. 
...  I  LoikIou,  Ktibert  Wyer,  1M~  or  154— t] 
12». 

See  Dlbdln's  Tgp.  Amtiq.  III.  !».  190. 

t09T.  Ircnicua,  CliriKtonh.  Spiegel  der  HUlIen 
uud  der  Venlaiuniten.   Urael,  ISM),  4*.  ^61  ah.) 

3698.  Cochelety  Anaataae.  Calvlni  Infernua 
adver^UH  Jo.  L'olyaudnini.  Antverpiiv,  160S 
8*.  pp.  192. 

8699.  Polyaiidcra  Kerkhove,  Joh.  Re- 

H]iousiu  ad  AiiiuitHsii  Cuchvletii  Carmelita* 
Si)phiH»iata  f«nl>  hoc  Titnlo,  Calviui  Inferuua 
...    .    Di>rdr(rliti,  IHIO,  8*. 

3700.  Cocheletf  Anaatane.  Ccemeterlnm  CMl- 
vini  Iiiferni  rt  aliartini  ejuMleui  Inipietatum 
. . .  fin  answer  tu  J.  PolyauderJ.  Antverpia*, 
1612,  8*.  pp.  789. 
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3701.  Grecnurood,  Henry,  about  1614. 
M'orks.    13th  VA.    London,  1650.  r>. 

•«A  treatise  on  the  areat'daj  of  judgement."  pp.  1- 
92 :  "  Tormeotlug  Tophet.  or  a  terrible  d««rt|Klea 
of  hell :'  on  U.  xxx.  S3,  pp.  jaiK^M. 

3702.  Home,  KuIhtI.  Certaine  Bennooa,  of 
the  Kich  Man  and  Laxarua  ...  .  London, 
1619, 4*. 

3703.  Ritsca,  Antonio.  ...  Be  Inferno,  et 
Statu  Uttriuonuni  ante  Mnndi  Exitiuni,  Libri 
qninqiie.  In  quibna  Tartarea  Cavitaa.  itarata 
ibi  Crucianientonim  Genera,  Ethnictmini 
etiam  de  hia  Opiniones,  Dwmonnmq;  Conditio 
UNq;  ad  maicnnm  Judicii  Diem,  varii  Crudi- 

'tiune  describuntur.  ...    Mediolani,  1631,  4*. 
IT.  16,  pp.  574,  ff.  7.    A. 

M'l!h  tcnengrarlngs  of  Hell.  Purgatorr.  and  Mmiw. 
—  "  In*  curicux  ei  foit  recheichi.'  —tH  Burt.  Kar 
•n  account  of  tlie  «ork.  ace  Wright' »  Jr.  Piatritkc 
Purgmtorg.  pp.  100  101. 

3704.  Mcyfkrt,  Joh.  Matth.  Daa  httlliacbe 
Sudonia  . . .  MU4  den  iniibrtlnstiinten  Contem- 
plationen,  aowchl  alt  aU  iit* tier,  uoch  frelehrter 
Vkterund  .Mlnnerbeachrieben.  C«iburg.  Itttt, 
8^.  — Alao  NUrnberg,  1630,  lt>40,  ItMl,  1671,  b*. 
(48  ah.) 

3705.  Drexelina,  Ilieremiaa.  Infernua  Dam- 
iMtoruui  Career  et  Hugiirt  .CternitatlH  Pkra  II. 
...  .  Editio  tertia.  .Monarhli,  1681, 24*.  pp. 
491. 

"Arce  aeur  flgnres  repr^seniant  d'nne  aianl^fu 
anex  * Ingull^re  leu  •oppliec*  Ae%  danm^"-  JVtccrmt. 
Kumerous  edition*.  A  Dutch  trau'lattAU.  bj  F.  4e 
Smldt.  Aumerpen,  lan  4i^:  b;  J.  Hilleceer.  "Re 
oikgelukklge  eeawlglieid."  tiand.  1^60.  Is*,  pp.  lit. 
with  engravlng!i:  Freuek.  "Tableau  de  la  juMles 
dirine."  c<e.  by  A.  U Intnl.  ParU.  IKM.  lr>.  and  other 
ediliouK ;  bj  J.  B.  8.  CAlaninie  -  I.  tternh^  malbcu- 
reuae,"  c(e.  Parl«.  1188.  ir*:  Polith,  Krahow,  lg40, 
4^:  ItaUoH.  bj  h.  Fieri,  Koma.  1641.  aud  lt»l.  IX*. 

3706.  Hortlflfaa,  or  Ortlgas*  llauueL 
Llama  etcrua.  . . .    Zaragiixu,  1641,  4*. 

3707.  Albrecht,  Oeonc  Vie  nobin :  Ach  nnd 
ll'eh,  daa  ist,  von  der  ewigen  IlUllen-Pein 
neun  nnd  dreymig  Predigten.  CIiu,  [154St1 
1068,  4*.  (102  ah.) 

3708.  Mnrgchel,  larael.  Vesperm  oder  Vor- 
8chn:a4-k  desa  ewigen  Todea.  Frankfurt,  1630, 
8*.  (15  bh.) 

3709.  Staulhurat,  or  Stanjrltarst,  Gni- 
lielniiiN.  Kegio  Mortis  nive  Domus  Infelicia 
JEternitatia.  Antvendie,  1652,  12*.—  With 
the  title: — Terribilinui.  omnium  terriLiliNii. 
mum  sive  luferomni  Ergastulnni.  Eclitie 
tertia  et  anctior.  Autreriiia',  1655,  IG*.  pp. 
50.     With  eutM. 

3710.  Banyan,  John.  Sigba  from  Hell,  or 
the  Groans  of  a  Damnetl  Soul.  iOn  Lnke 
xvi.  19-31.]    London.  165!<t. 

Nine  editions  puUlabed  during  the  authar'e  Hlh. 
time.  A  Jhiiek  traaabitkia.  2a  dnik.  Sljkrrfe,  HMO, 
am.  8*. 

3711.  Brandts,  Chriatoph.  Oehrnncriogia, 
daa  ist,  sieben  lldlienpredigten  (un  Matt.  xxf. 
41 J  ...  .  Frnnkfhrt  am  Maiu,  164M,  •!•. — 
Also  Schmalkalden,  1668,  4*,  and  Fnnkfurt, 
1669,  4«.  (71  sh.) 

3712.  MannI,  GIot.  Bat  tint*.  La  priskim 
eterna  deli*  Inferao.  Yeucxia,  1666,  llM. 
12». 

3713. Ewlge  llOllen-Peiu  in  Ffgaren  fllr- 

gestellet  ...    .    Ni^niU<rg,  1677, 1W3, 12". 

8713*.  Stftcken,  Christian  TOB*  Aninua 
damnata;  Lanienta  et  Tormenta  (der  Vcr- 
danimten  Seelen  Klag  und  i*lag,)  Rytlimis 
non  iucoucinnis  ab  Anuiiymo  Aut4ire  ...  rx- 

Sresita.  SuVJnugnntur  Kytliml  tie  extreroo 
ndicio  et  MyNterio  Trinltatia.  Omnia  a 
Stik-kenio  enivOfUta.  ad  Orthodoxiani  refor- 
niata,  e<idem  Kythml  Genere  in  Linftnaai 
translata  Ueminniram,  et  varlis  Veteruni  ac 
Receutionim  Seuteutiia,  ad  Margtocm,  illa»> 
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tratiu    lAtfno-GermAiiice.    Ilambnrgl,  1669, 

The  first  poem  U  the  "  DUlogut  Inter  Corpus  et 
Animmm"  de^uHhed  Ko.  3*279.  The  G«rniku  %eraloa 
It  prmi*«d,  and  the  not^n  are  aald  to  be  learned.  Bee 
Mollera  Ciwtbria  JJUrmtm.  I.  660. 

8714.  Bridouly  Toiimuiint.  L*enfer  fenn<  par 
U  conMidenttion  dea  peines  des  damn^a  ...  . 
Ulle,  1671,  l'i». 

8715.  Knopfy  Job.  Theatram  Infernale,  odcr 
hdlliflcher  tjohauplats  ...  .  Frankfort,  1678, 
4*.  (152  Hh.) 

8716.  Ernest  I,  Jac.  Daniel.  Eraclireckter 
Felix :  die  b<*wefcii('he  Ablehnung  der  ewif^en 
und  unendiichen  IlUIIeniN>in  alien  Gottloaen 
sum  Schrecken  ...    .    Altenburg,  1674,  8*. 

8717.  SoHottci,  Jurituii  Oeorg.  Gratisame 
Beiicbrelbting  nnd  Vontellnng  der  Htflle  tintl 
hdlliflchon  Quaal.  Brauotfcbweig,  1676,  8«. 
(24  Bh.) 

8718.  Sehnreltzer,  Juh.  De  Emientia  Prie- 
destinationlri,  du  Pteua  Duninatomm  et  de 
Purgatorio.    Coloniae,  1681,  &>.  8  ffr. 

8719.  Fee  hi,  Job.  ConAideratio  Statna  Dam- 
natortiui,  quod  Actiones  ipM>ruin,  inprimitt 
nialas,  concernit.  Spiral,  1683,  4*.  —  Also 
Roatocbii.  1708   1727,  S«.  (24  ab.) 

S««  Ai^a  Sntd.,  1683,  pp.  17»-1(0.    B. 

8720.  Griebner,  or  Gribner,  Daniel.  Be- 
tracbtung  dea  andern  und  ewigen  Todeti, 
d&rinnen  nach  Anicitnng  XXIV.  bibliHcher 
SprUche  ftowobl  die  auafUhrliche  IlUllen- 
Bcflcbreibung,  ala  auch  die  klligilche  IlUllen- 
Kntfliebung  ...  fllrgeatellet  wird.  Leipzig, 
1683,  8*.  — Also  1089,  8*.  (6«  ah.) 

8721.  Baler,  Job.  Wilh.,  thf.  tlder.  De  Prae- 
guBtu  aeternae  Damnationis.  Jenae,  1684, 
4».  4  gr. 

8722.  Franclscl,  Erasmus.  Das  anfehlbare 
Web  der  bwigkeit  fUr  die  Vertcbter  der 
Onadonzeit.  NUrnberg,  1687,8*.  (77}  sh.)  — 
Ibid,  1001,  K«. 

8729».  Cieo9ii«9  Michele.  Prigione  eterna 
deir  Inferiii),  in  figure  e<I  eaunpll  rappresen- 
taU...    .    Bologna.  16S7, 12o. 

"  with  eofravlBgii,  horrible  aa  tbej  are  r«de,  of 
hell  tonuentA." 

8723.  [PinamoiitlyOiov.  Pietro].  L*Infemo 
aperto  ai  Cristiano  perche  uon  v*entri  ...  . 
Bologna.  1688,  12<>.  pp.  86.  — Novant,  1842, 
IS*,  pp.  64. 

Numeroui  editlona.  A  Latin  tranalalloa.  Ifooaehft, 
ITOA,  4«:  EntUtk.  "  Hfll  cpcned  to  Chri*ilan*,"  etc. 
1714.  ir :  Frtnek,  hy  P.  J,  I>ou«.v.  PaHi.  L-57,  SJ*. 
AUo  trnoalatvd  Inio  Sptmith,  /VwtMfiMM,  aud  Ger' 
man.    Cuup.  Ko.  4272. 

8724.  Paaquln.  Tbe  Visions  of  Pasqnin ;  or 
a  ('barm^ter  of  tbe  Roman  Court,  Religion 
and  Practices  ...;  also  an  Kxact  Deacription 
of  Purgatory  and  Ilell ;  in  a  Dialogue  between 
Pasquin  and  Marforlo;  translated  out  of 
Italian.     London.  1689,  4^. 

Compare  No«.  890A-SS1I. 

8725.  Pert  sell.  Job.  Oeorg,  the  elder.  Disser- 
tatio  pra>lim.  in  Scriptum  Anonymi  [Sam. 
RicbardsoD  ?  f.  ex  Anglia,  ut  dioitur,  Ger- 
manice  redditnm,  cui  Titnlus:  Abbandlung 
▼on  der  HUIlen.  Morimbergae,  16V8,  4*.  (7| 
»b.) 

8c«  No.  S7fM. 

8726.  Sonntttff,  Cbristoph.  De  Tgne  Tnferni 
propriu  lum  iiietapborico,  ox  Ditto  Classic*) 
Mat.  XXV.  41.  [lieitp.  J.  8teinbIUBer.J  Al- 
torfli,  1700,  4«.  Zgr. 

8727.  HVyn,  Ella,  fl.  a.d.  1700.  The  Sleeping 
Bard;  or  Visions  of  the  World.  Death,  and 
Hell.  Trannlnted  from  tbe  Ombrian  British 
by  George  Borrow  ...  .  London,  1860,  8*. 
pp.  Til.,  128  +. 

8«a  ^uarUrlgMm,  for  Jaa.  IMI :  CIZ.  b^-U. 


3728.  BcyaclUas,  Georg.  Wilh.  ...  Theaec 
theologicic  de  Murte  J£t«rna  . . .  Prasside  . . . 
Jobanne  Joacbimo  Zentgravio  ...  .  Argen- 
torati,  1703,  4*.  pp.  12.    H. 

8729.  Feaerlein,  J(»h.  Conr.  Novissimorum 
noTissima:  Prodigten  von  der  IlSlien  Ewig- 
keit.    Niimborg,  1702, 4*.  (202  sh.) 

3730.  Meditations  of  a  Divine  Soul:  or, 
The  Christian's  Guide  ...  .  Also,  Arsu- 
monts  to  prove.  There  is  no  Material  Fire 
in  Hell...    .    London,  1708,  8*.     U. 

8731.  Pocker,  Wilhelm.  Die  mit  Betrach- 
tuiigen  erOffnete  llttlle.  Sultsbach,  1707, 12>. 
(24  sh.) 

3732.  Bonntaif,  (^iristoph.  De  Pice  et  8ul- 
phure  Inferni  aJiisqne  hue  attinentlbus  mate- 
riis,  ex  Ps.  xi.  6.  Apoc.  xx.  14,  15.  Altorfli, 
1708,4*.  4yr. 

37.33.  M4>ody,  or  Moodey*  Sam.  The  Dol*- 
f^il  8tAte  of  theDaniued:  Substance  of  several 
Sermons  preached  at  York  [Maine].  Boston, 
1710,  IC*. 

3734.  Surlnden,  Tobias.  An  Enqniry  into 
tbe  Nature  and  Place  of  Hell.  Showing  I. 
The  Reasonableness  of  a  Future  State.  II. 
Tlie  Punishments  of  the  next  Life.  III.  The 
several  Opinions  concerning  the  Place  of  HelL 
IV.  That  tbe  Fire  of  Hell  is  not  metaphorical, 
but  real.  V.  Tlie  Improbability  of  that  Fire's 
being  in,  or  about  the  Center  of  tbe  Earth. 
VI.  Tlie  Probability  of  the  Sun's  being  the 
Local  Hell  ...  .  The  2d  F^.  With  a  Sup- 
plement, wherein  the  Notions  of  Abp.  Tillot- 
son.  Dr.  Lupton,  and  Others,  as  to  the  Eter- 
nity of  Hell  Torments,  are  impartially  repre- 
sented. . . .    London,  (1711,  8*,  pp.  292  +,  if.) 

1727,  8*.  pp.  (16),  472,  a).    MtfS, 

Pp.  366-458  or  the  Suppl.  cootaio  Le  Clero'a  DaflMes 
of  Abp.  Tlllotioii's  fknoaa  teruon.  translated  tnm, 
the  mu.  cAof«i«.  VII.  3»-3a(l.— A  Freuch  iraiulatloa, 
bj  J.  Bion.  Amst.  1728.  8*.  aiid  Lrlde.  17S3,  8*;  0*r- 
man.  bj  J.  H.  Lieliora,  Leipi.  17tf,  »»,  alao  17SI, 
1738.  aud  Desaao.  17U. 

3735.  Otto,  Otto  Friedr. . . .  Sententlam  anony- 
mi ct^usdam  Angii  [Tob.  Swiuden]  de  Sede 
Inferni  in  Sole  quaerenda,  Praeside  Dr.  Job. 
GasparoHaferung  ...  refutabit ...  .  Vilem- 
berjrip,  1716,  4*.  pp.  24. 

8««  Jbumml  de*  3t«9aH»,  July  19,  1717,  pp.  457- 


3735*.  lie'vrlSf  John.  Tlie  Nature  of  HelL 
1730.     See  No.  8857. 

8736.  Faria  Barreir««f  AntKnio  de.  Orl- 
tos  do  Inferno  para  despertar  ao  mundo. 
Lisboa,  17'il,  8*. 

3736*.  IVisffleaworth,  Eilward.  A  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Punishment  of  the 
Wicked  in  a  Future  State.  Delivered  ...  in 
Boston,  April  24th.  1729.  Boston,  1720,  8*. 
pp.  19.    H. 

3737.  Kd^rarde,  Jonathan,  the  elder,  1708- 
1758.    On  tbe  Punishment  of  tbe  Wicked. 

8m  Bern.  IX-XV.  in  Vol.  IV.  of  hia  ITorfa.  Now 
York  od  ,  pp.  na-ni.  Serm.  XIII.,  "  Tbe  End  of 
Um  WIcksd  eeatcmplatcd  bj  the  Righteoat,"  !•  piOr. 
ticularly  devoted  to  the  Illuiitratl<«n  of  the  doctrine, 
that  "  the  eight  of  hell-tnnaenu  *lll  exalt  the  happi- 
nesa  of  the  minta  fbrever." 

3738.  Sanrin,  Jacques.  Sermon  snr  les  tonr- 
mens  de  TEnlier.  (In  bis  Sermont  sur  diverg 
terU*,  etc.  Tome  II.  La  Uaye,  (1780,)  1749,  8*. 
pp.  224-277.)    H. 

An  abridged  traoalattoa  In  No.  777  of  Ihs  TraoU  sT 
tiM  Amer.  Traet  Socklj,  Mew  York. 

3739.  Ijorlnff,  Israel.  Serious  Thoughts  on 
the  Miseriea  of  Hell.  A  Sermon  preached  ait 
Sudbury  ...  Feb.  20. 173^.  ...  Botton,  N.E., 
1782,  am.  8*.  pp.  80.    IL 

3740.  M  fl  Her*  Adam  Lebrecht.  Onidna  Dam- 
nationis •^terns^  daa  ist,  Deutliche  Unter- 
snchung  der  Stuffen  der  ewicen  Vt 
Jeo»,n»»8^ 
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8740*  Doctrine  (The)  of  Hell-Torments,  etc. 
17S8.    8ceNo.  8912. 

8741.  Baleatrlerly  Ortenaio.  L'Inferno  pro- 
poeto  a  comtiderartfi  per  ciascun  giorno  del 
nieM.    Fireiize,  1740,  l'>. 

8741*.  Probity  Udalrlcua.  Heylsame  Oedan- 
cken  Yun  deni  Uericht  nnd  der  IlUUe  ...  . 
Anjp«i>urjc,  1754,  8».  pp.  626  +. 

8742.  Elofi^e    de  TEnfer.     Onvrafce  critiqne, 

hirttorlque,  et  moral.    2  torn.  La  Haye,  1759, 

12». 

Aflcribcd  to  a  eertalo  M.  Bteard.— Xorbter. 

8743.  The  Praine  of  Hell :  or,  A  DiitcoTery 

of  the  Infernal  Wurld.  Describing  the  Ad- 
Tantaecs  of  the  Place,  with  Kegard  to  its 
Situation.  Antiquity,  and  Duration.  With  a 
Particular  Account  of  itH  Inhabitants,  their 
Drei«8«w,  Cudtom^,  Manners,  Occupations  and 
DiTersions.  . . .  Translated  from  the  French. 
. . .  London,  If .d.  [17  .  .J,  12>.  pp.  ziT.,  Tii., 
232.     U. 

8744.  [I«lomlii, ].    Priservatif  contre  les 

opinions  erron^os  qui  se  repandent  au  snjet 
des  peiuM  de  la  Tie  k  venir.  Heidelberg, 
1700, 12». 

8745.  Patvssl,  Giovanni  Vlncenxo.  De  Sede 
Inferni  in  Terris  quaerenda  Dissertatio,  ad 
Complcmentum  Operis  de  fiituro  Impiorum 
Statu,  tributa  in  Partes  tres  ...  .  Venetiis, 
1768,  4*.  pp.  270. 

••  Maintaloa  tbat  it  is  In  the  hsart  of  the  earth."— 
BrtUek.  See  Eroetii'H  Kttte  Th€oL  MM.,  176S,  lY. 
TI3-7M.    iH.)    Comp.  Nu.  Si>t5. 

8746.  [Beokford,  William].  Les  caprices  et 
les  malheurs  du  calife  Vathek  ...    .    Paris, 

17»n,  1H«. 

For  other  edition*  eee  OuCrard.  Ad  AnfiliA  trana. 
lati»u.  with  aote*.  fjood.  I7>M,  un.  8<*.  Other  edltiom. 
ibid.  IWB.  1&.  n.  as.  43.  49.  6S,  M:  Philad.  18M.  St, 
64.  Tboosb  not  urietlj  beiou(lDg  to  this  clan,  the 
work  ie  ooticed  here  for  Uv  powerful  deecrlptlon  of 
the  Hall  of  EMIs  and  the  puniahment  of  the  wicked. 

8747.  Tcaaler  de   Salnte-Marle,  . 

Discount  sur  I'eufer.  ...  Amsterdam,  1788, 
12». 

8748.  Campbell,  Geo.  'A5ik  and  ytwya. 
(Prelim.  Diss.  YI.  Part  IT.  in  his  Ibur  do$peU, 

.  translated,  etc.  Lond.  17M),  4*,  I.  206-241.)  H. 

8749.  Emery,  Jacques  Andr6,  1732-1R11. 
Eclaircinsement  sur  la  mitigation  des  peines 
de  TenfHr. 

Publlihed  anenjmoviilr,  with  hie  "Ttnttt*  de 
Leibniu."  dc.  t  vol.  Paris.  1804,  9*.  but  soon  after 
suppres*rd  by  the  author,  so  that  the  original  edition 
is  very  rare.  It  hai,  however,  been  reprinted  a«  an 
appendix  to  the  Abli6  Carle's  work.  "  Da  dogue 
eatholique  sur  I'enfer,"  Paris,  1842,  8*.  Bee  below, 
Nos.  3750,  8753. 

8749*.  Dialogue  et  entretien  d*un  solitaire  et 
d'une  4me  daniii6e  sur  les  v6rit£s  effrayantes 
de  r^ternite  malhenreusa  et  de  ses  tour- 
ments.  [By  Father  G.  M.  C]  Nantes,  180H, 
12>.  pp.  47.  — /6uf.  1827,  1ft;  Rennes,  1839, 
12>. 

8TIM).  Jarry,  Pierre  Francois  Tbfophile.  Exa- 
mon  d'une  Dissertation  [by  J.  A.  £meryj 
sur  la  mitigation  det  peiDM  dea  damnm. 
Leiptig,  1810,  b*. 

8751.  Rad  (Das)  der  ewlgen  Httllenqnal.  (In 
the  Curi^UUen  der  phyti$eh4iUrar%Mek<irti$- 
ti$ch-hitt*triaehen  For-  und  MUweU,  Bd.  TI. 
St.  2.    [Weimar,  1H17.  a*.]  > 

"  Deaeriblag  the  oaaerptinn^preTalllnc  at  different 
periods  rcapeetlng  the  tormoiu  ef  ImIL"— J)rs(seA. 

8751*.  Balfbur,  Walter.  An  Inquiry,  etc. 
1824.    See  No.  4174. 

87^2.  AoUey,  Alvan.  Hell  a  Place  of  Pntnra 
Punishment.  Being  the  Substance  of  Three 
Sermons  delivered  to  the  Bu>tist  Congrega- 
tion, DaTenport,  Long  Island,  Dee.  29,  1SB9 
...    .    N«w-LondoD,  1840, 8>. pp. 88i    u, 
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87.^3.  Carle,  P.  J.,  (htt  AVbi.  Dn  dogma  eatho- 
lique sur  I'enfer;  suivi  de  la  dissertation  de 
M.  Emery  ...  sur  la  mitigation  dea  peinea 
des  damnes.    Paris,  1842*  8*.  (31  sh.)  7/r. 

3764.  Ang^ela'  Lament  (The)  over  Lost  Souls. 
[A  Pot^ni.J  {Stw  Bnglandtr  fur  April,  |*4S: 
I.27tt-27S.)    IL 

8755.  I  Rogera,  George].  Adventures  of  Elder 
Triptulenius  Tub ;  comprising  Important  and 
Startling  Disclosures  concerning  Hell:  ita 
Magnitude,  Morals,  Kmployments.  Climate, 
Ac.  ...  To  which  is  added.  The  Old  Man  i»r 
the  Hill-Side.  Boston,  1856  [cop.  I840I,  IS*. 
pp.197.    H. 

8755».  Arlsa,  Juan  de.  Un  vii^je  al  inflemo. 
4  torn.    5Iadrid,  1H4H,  b*. 

37 55^  IVeaver,  George  S.    Lectnret  on  the 
Future  Life  and  State,  or  the  Bible  View  of 
Hell.  . . .    Madison,  la.,  1852, 16».  pp.  84. 
Unlversallst. 

3756.  KUlen,  J.  M.  Chir  Friends  in  HelL 
Or,  Fellowship  among  the  Lust.  ...  Edin- 
burgh. 185—?  largo  32*.  Id. 

A  counterpart  to  '*  Our  Friends  In  BeaTen."  by  the 
same  author. 

875A>.  Collet,  Auguste.  L*enfer.  ...  Paris, 
1801,  18*.  pp.  344. 

The  antlior  Is  an  oubellerer. 

3756h.  Llvermore,  D.  P.  Bible  Doctrine  of 
Hell,  or,  A  Brief  Kxamination  of  tbc  Foui 
Original  Words,  Sheol,  Hades.  Gehenna,  k 
Tartanis,  rendered  Hell  in  the  Scriptures. 
Cbirngo,  [  IMIl  t]  S2».  pp.  80.  H. 
UDiTerssllMt. 

3756".  Broifrneoii,   Orestes  Angnstna.    The 

Punishment  of  the  Kepiubate.    (ifrmmson'c 

quar.  Her.  for  Jan.  1MI2«  pp.  ^5-113.)    H. 

Compare  the  sane  Sivlew  Ibr  Julj,  IMl,  pp.  Stt 

(where  Oiobertl  Is  quoted),  371.  37?.  and  for  Oct.  USI, 

capeHalljr  pp.  419-4».  432-430.    Tb«  preaeat  article 

eontalns  letters  trnm  two  of  the  authors  Catbolle 

rHendi  In  opposition  to  liis  tiem,  with  replies,    la 

the  Oclnhrr  number  of  hl«  Bvrlcw  (p.  4SS)  rtrownwn 

asks:  — "1.  Are  tbe  wicked  rTerlssilnidr  puni«b<d 

boesose  they  aie  orerlssiluitljr  sinning  f    3.  Is  tb^ 

ftnnUhnent  Tindlrtlve  or  sliuply  espistMe?  S.  Dees 
t  necessarily  Inelade  snj  more  than  U  implied  In  the 
loM  or  heaven  or  snpematural  foudT  4.  Don  It 
necewarily  . . .  exdnde  the  rrprobatc  fhrna  all  di- 
uinatton  of  their  suflerlnir*  under  the  expiation  car- 
aalljr  rolng  on,  or  from  gradoallr  atlsiiting  to  that 
decree  of  imperfcct  fend  Ibreshadowvd  In  wbat  theo- 
lopians  rail  ihe  state  of  pore  nature 7"  — and  sajs, 
"  We  know  nothlac  In  the  dcflnllloiM  of  the  Church 
that  forbids  us  to  noM  the  milder  view  Indlealcd  la 
tkeae  questions." 

4  Duration  of  Fntuo  PiuiishmBat. 

ilTole.  —  Compare  the  prsecding  section;  also  Class 
in.  Sect  III.  A.  1,  E,  and  F.  L 

8757.  Petau  {Lot.  Petavlua^,  Dtmys. 

On  the  opinions  cf  the  Fathers  euaccmhHC  Iks 


nature  and  vteri.ltr  of  hell  torments,  see  Ills 
Dogm.  i*  AnftU:  Lib.  ill.  ce.  6-S.  In  Teat.  III.  np. 
1<M-11S  i>r  l.ltOipMs  tf«  nteoL  i>efHS..  Antwerp,  tieH, 


€U.)  1700.  fol.     H. 

8758.  Soikiilse,  C.  A.  De  erebriori  ««vceiT«- 
ffTaimw  in  i>pinionibua  Hcnnlnani  «woc«itsi- 
oT«««t,  maxime  recentissima.  B«tfolini,  17^1* 
4».  2gr. 

8759.  Dletelmalr,  Job.  Angnstln.  Commenti 
fanatici  de  llervm  Omnivm  awoswvttOTaavi 
llistoria  antiqvior  ...  .  Altorfli,  1769»  S>. 
pp.  280.     U. 

"  Tory  valnaMe."— JMCscJh. 

8760.  Cotta,  Job.  Friedr.  Historla  aoccinct* 
Dogmatis  de  Poenarnm  iniemaliam  Dura- 
tione.    Tubingae,  1774,  4\ 

3701.  Ttalcee.  Job.  Otto  Ueberdlebiblische 
nnd  kirchllche  Lehrmeinnn;  von  der  Ewig- 
keit  der  HiUlenstrafen.  Hamburg,  ITM,  9>. 
pp.55. 


8762       SECT.  in.    V.  L—CRBIgnXK  WiCSBlSlL-riimunoir  OFPujogRMMitT      8788 


8762.  Brofri&y  Thomas.  A  HUtory  of  the 
Origin  and  I'rogreM  uf  the  Doctrine  of  Uni- 
▼enwl  Salvation.  Also,  the  Final  Reconcilia- 
tion of  all  Men  to  Holiness  and  Happiness 
fally  and  clearly  proved  fkrom  Scripture, 
Reason  and  Common  Sense.  ...  By  Thomas 
Brown,  H.£.  Author  of  the  History  of  the 
Shakers  ...  and  History  of  the  Jews.  Al- 
bany, 1H26,  12".  pp.  416.     B. 

8763.  BskUon,  Husea,  2d.  The  Ancient  His- 
tory of  Universal  ism :  from  the  Time  of  the 
Apostles,  to  its  Condemnation  in  the  Fifth 
General  Council,  A.D.  653.  With  an  Appen- 
dix, tracing  the  Doctrine  down  to  the  £ra  of 
the  Reformation.  ...  Boston,  1839,  12*.  pp. 
8».    ff. 

8764. The  same.  2d  Ed.,  revised.  Provi- 
dence, 1842,  V2f>.  pp.  310. 
3765.  Whittemore,  Thomas.  The  Modem 
History  of  Universalism,  from  the  Era  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  Present  Time.  ...  Bos- 
ton, 1890,  12b.  pp.  45S  +,    H. 

8«e  an  artloto  (by  Jamea  Walker)  in  Uie  CArMian 
Exam,  for  May.  18S0:  VIII.  nO-Hn.    H. 

8766. The  Modem  History  of  Universalism 

...    .    [A    new    edition,    greatly    enlarged.] 
Vol.  I.    Boston,  1860,  12*.  pp.  406. 

For  the  history  of  UoirerMlUm  la  this  oeuntry,  see 
aim  Wblttemore's  Llre^  of  Waller  Balfour  (Bonton, 
18&2,  SiO).  of  Hotea  Ballou  (4  vol.  ibid.  I854-i&,  U<*). 
and  tal«  Autobtofruphy  (ihid.  18S9,  IS*). 

8767.  OrHsaef  Joh.  Geo.  Theodor.  Bibliotheca 
magica  ot  pueumatica.  . . .  Leipzig,  1841f  8*. 
pp.  iv.,  175.     H. 

Oq  the  '•  Lehre  roo  der  H6lle  and  ihrea  Blraftn," 
Me  pp.  12,  IS,  and  140-148. 

8768.  Smithy  S.  R.  Universalism  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Primitive  Christian  Church;  a  Dis- 
c«>ur(ie  ...    .     Albany,  184S,  8*.  pp.  20. 

8760.  Satr^ery  Thomas  JcfTerson. 

A  Herie«  of  "  Conlributlona  to  the  HUtory  of  Uni- 
veraaUsm"  by  Dr.  Sawrer,  pabllihed  In  the  ChrUitian 
Atnbiufdhr,  Nev  York,  185—,  is  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Whittemore  as  valaable. 

8770.  Thayer,  Thomas  Baldwin.  The  Origin 
and  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punish- 
ment. . . .  Stereotype  Edition.  Boston,  18My 
12»  or  18».  pp.  251. 

Traoea  ibe  doctrine  to  a  heathea  aourcs. 

8771.  Pitrat,  John  Claudius.  Pagan  Origin 
of  Partialist  Doctrines.  . . .  Cincinnati,  1867, 
12>.  pp.  216. 

See,  flirther,  fbr  the  history  of  opinions  on 
thiA  HubiHct,  No.  :t8l6,  Petersen)  3831), 
IVhlte )  :i017,  IVhUton  i  3945,  Pat  us- 
xl  I  4  ;:i5,  Sawjrer }  4429,  Hudson  |  4484, 
UnlTersallsn&ns* 


8772.  Orlgenes,  fl.  a.d.  380.    See  No.  2012. 

8773.  Scot  us  Erlgena,  Johannes,  fl.  aj>. 
858.    See  No.  2pi7. 

8774.  Zorsly  Francesco  Giorgio  {Lat.  Francis- 
cus  Geor^lns).  De  Harmonia  Mundi  totins 
Cautica  tria.    Parisiis,  1544. 

Maintains  the  doctrine  of  onlTersal  restoration. 
8ee  J.  W.  Peier«eo's  MvvriMtov  aMoitmr%rt«unm%, 
«U.  Tom.  I.  Oeaprioh,  ale  I.  81-«S. 

8775.  Paccly  Francesco.  De  Christi  Servatoris 
Efflcacitate  in  omnibus  et  singulis  Hominibus, 

auatenus  Homines  sunt,  Assertio  catholics, 
oudae,  1592,  8*.  (7  sh.)    BL. 
Hee  Baylc,  art.  PueciMa. 

8776.  Recnpito,  Glulio  Cesaref  Bacrarinm 
de  stupenda  horrendaque  Snpplidorum  apud 
Inferos  ^Etemitate:  itemque  Sacrarinm  for- 
midabile  de  Multttndine  Reproborum  et  Elec- 
torum  Pauritate.    Coloniae,  lASO,  ]2>. 

This  work  U  aserlbcd  to  R««upito  by  Rotrrmand, 
In  hit  ForUmtwung  tu  JAekee't  mUgtm.  GUeknen- 
XreaOe,  thoufh  not  mentlooed  by  Baoker  under  his 
name.  It  »erai«  to  hare  bf«n  pabl.  aDODymoualy; 
■Be  UpsalBS,  J<M.  Airiis  nssl.,  U.  Ml 


3777.  Sonerf  or  Sonner,  Ernest.  Demoo- 
strstio  theologica  et  philosophica,  quod  aeter^ 
na  Impiornm  Supplicia  non  argnant  Dei  Jus- 
titiam,  sed  li^ustitiam.  (In  *'  Fausti  et  Laelii 
Socini,  item  Ernesti  Sonnori  Tractatus  aliquot 
theologici,"  tte.  Eleutheropoli  [Amsterdam?], 
1654, 12»,  pp.  36-60.)    BL. 

A  Dutch  translation  was  pnbl.  in  1631.    For  an 

•eeoant  of  the  work,  with  extracts,  aee  Book's  Hiat. 

Amtitrim.  I.  U.  flM-«M.    See  also  Welch,  BibL  neoL 

I.WtsXW. 

8778.  IVlnstanleiTtOerrard  or  Jerrard.  The 
New  Law  of  Righteousncs  budding  forth,  in 
restoring  the  Whole  Creation  from  Che  Bond- 
age of  the  Curse.  ...  Iiondon,  1049.  sm.  8*. 
pp.  (12).  120. 

3779. Several  Pieces  gathered   into   one 

Volume:  set  forth  in  Five  Books:  vis.  I.  The 
Breaking  of  the  Day  of  God,  or  Prophesies 
fulfilled.  II.  The  Mystery  of  God  concerning 
the  Whole  Creation  Mankind.  111.  The  Saints 
Paradise  ...  .  IV.  Tmth  lifting  up  its  Head 
above  Scandals.  V.  The  New  Law  of  Right- 
eonsnesse.  London,  1649.  sm.  8*.  pp.  138  -f, 
60  +,  85  +,  64  +,  120  -h.     U. 

3780. Fire  in  the  Bush.    The  Spirit  bvm- 

ing,  not  consuming,  but  purging  Manklnde. 
. . .    London,  1650,  sm.  8».  pp.  (14),  77. 

8781.  Mclsner,  Joh.  Dissertatio  de  Resnr- 
rectioiie  Ininlorum.  [Bap.  Christ.  Omnth.] 
Vitebergae,  i65S,  4*. 

8782.  Coppin,  Richard.  The  Glorious  Mys- 
terie  oiDivine  Teachings  between  God  Christ 
and  the  Sainto.  The  First  Part.  |  Anti- 
christ in  Man  opposeth  Emmanvel,  or,  God  in 
vs  ...  .  The  Second  Part.  ...  I  The  Ad- 
vancement of  All  Things  in  Christ,  and  of 
Christ  in  All  Things.  . . .  The  Third  Part.  . . . 
3pt.    London,  [  165— t],  4*. 

3783. The  Advancement  of  All  Things  in 

Christ,  and  of  Christ  in  All  Things.  . . .    The 
2d  Ed.  ...    London,  [1763,1  8».  pp.  71.     U. 
SeeNa  SMA. 

3783*. A  Blow  at  the  Serpent;  or  s  Gentle 

Answer  from  Maidstone  Prison  to  appease 

Wrath  ...    .    London:  printed  in  the  Year 

1656.    Reprinted  ...  1764,  8*.  pp.  120, 16.    CT. 

Also  with  the  beading:— "  Tmtas  Triumph  ... 

in  several    Dl«pates   holden   at   ...    Roehester  . . . 

between  several  Ministers  and  Richard  Coppio  ...    ." 

—  On  universal  salvation. 

8784.  [Rlcbardson,  SamueH.  Of  the  Tor- 
ments of  Hell:  the  Foundation  and  Pillars 
thereof  discover'd,  searched,  shaken,  and  r»> 
mov*d.  With  Inlkllible  Proofs,  that  there  is 
not  to  be  a  Punishment  after  this  Life,  for 
any  to  endure,  that  shall  never  end.  London, 
(Ist  ed.,  BT.D.)  1658,  »•. 

Reprinted  in  Tike  PItmix,  11.  42T-4T5,  Lood.  1T06, 
r.    (H.)    Bee  also  Nea.  SMS,  4iai>,  4n7. 

3785.  Cheifrnejry  Nicholas.  Hell,  with  the 
Everlasting  Torments  thereof  asserted.  1. 
Quod  tit,  that  there  is  such  a  Place.  2.  Quid 
tit.  What  this  Place  is.  3.  Ubi  »if.  Where  it 
is.    London,  1660,  8*. 

8786.  DenlSf  A.  JEtemss  Lacrjrmae,  sive 
Anima  daninata  sero  poenitens  apud  Inferos. 
Duaci,  1664, 18*. 

3787.  Serarlns,  Petras.  Liber  quartus  Paal- 
morum,  in  quo  graude  illud  de  Kedemptione 
totius  Adami,  Rernmque  Omnium  ejus  Gratia 
Restituttone  Mysterium,  hactenus  Mundo  ab- 
sconditum,  graphice  describitur  ...    .    Am- 

sterodami,  1669. 

Sen  J.  W.  Petersen's  Mvertffte*  evecera^raesatf, 
e<e.  Tom.  1..  Vorrede.  S  5. 

8788.  BarrofT,  Isaac,  1680-1677.  Sermons 
and  Fragments  attributed  to  Isaac  Barrow, 
D.D.  ...  to  which  are  added.  Two  Dissert*- 
tious,  on  the  Duration  of  Future  Punish- 
inents,  sod  on  Disss&t«rs.  Now  first  coUsetsd 

833 


— SUTIHV  Of  THI  B 


.      By  IllC  RBT.  (  "ll*  M™!  BJBllk-tM.    -ht  kois  iUrtrtt  •T 

a..!—:  >_> ..  I  SiST.  (BtoHll,   rrloJr.  WLIh.  Ttwl*     Cvn- 

ninUa  Miliwita  «1  I'trltl.  tl>«  lUrnoDls  I-tai- 

pu.  IJ*,  IxtldH  frrhu,  wi.  10.  and  Appn- 
illc»>.  pp,  (■ 


RM.  I.<Kk«,  J 


[Id  I^nclUli.]    (In  Lord 


Kinii'ii  Lift  if  Loeit,  Lond. 

HM.  Blri»c,   WjiiiHui.     TliB  Wvnn  Ibit 

■ud  Btvniitj  of  tbin,  dUcoiunl  In  HTcnl 
evrmoni  im  Hirk  Ix.  «.    Luoilon,  ini,  S>, 

SIM.  (Bartlian*,  Bkbudl.    OiMia  Dti,iir 

un  A|h<l>iK.V  fur  biNj.   Wliercln  tha  I'srimtnll]' 

Ixilb  Uuidom  Mtd  Jullre   (tb'nt    notvltb- 


pnlkabu-  diouiarVil.  ...    Wrlil 
B.  [and  |i»Hi<?l<<  Ihli  work  J.  1 


RicbiirdHii],  rntlmM  (Tha  VuuiHlilknu  uT 
Urll-TumMnu  ihnlwn  and  rFinuTnlJ  ...    . 
LundiiB,  IBItl,  4*.  pp.  lit  -t.    v. 
ntS.  HslBMmt.FniKlMnaMircDrlBiTui. 


.    L.indun.  IIIU,  b. 
ihirt.  i«ai,  r,  pp.  W; 


KM.  PMr«l,  Plirre.    L-nKiinomle 
i>t  dn  dtwcliH  dr  DIau  annn.  1h 


tm.  IHclmoM,  i'niH'iKuiMorcnriiiivBB'. 
OpoKDlB  uIiilUKHdiica  iiuibus  I'unllnKiiLur 
Prindliyi  PllllnuphtH  ■nllqulHiuiu  tl  rii- 
nntlwjniiia.  Ac  l>hiluuphlii  TDljmrli  nru- 
UU.    (MibHinimBDcUiiiiitCt'.  PrukluiiKU 


lU^. Mill aiiUwi^ilK    TMlM/^KbHlida 


s£. 


taiiaf  SHi  ptUoMfBuidl  fntit  i/Hat  iiuliu  nr 
■Ha."   Tba  l.4t  tkH  nfrnd  !•  k  Aait  IFIaAi 


tlM.  TlllBl*aB,J<ihii,  Jlp.  OfthaKlatnlljr 

•if  Itrll  Tiinnvnlii,    A  Hrrmun  prtwlnd  l>rlhni 
Ihn  Qncfn  ...  March  I.  iqj.    [On  Hallli. 


PP.W. 
SVM.  (Btii«hrd,  Richard].    8m 


3JW.  B«rl*,  Phirrc.  Mtl-HM. 

laUli  Ktt..m  OrffAH  as<  SKb.)  la  Elria^w 
■H  tfwNiw  iTh  hwflMal.  II.  It*.  «  h^..)!!. 

Ki.  ti  -in..  'i'';,!K'"^'  Jt  "*  "  ■?'■  ■  ""■ '" 


38011.    CordaiBort 


,    AlUT.UIionof  IL 


clMa  Il.[rr1  Pli.[lliHlclphtadH«I  aicnalni-L 
Su  Eoda  W  V]>i:nU|iM  Hn  kart»r  Anhanit 
rim  slnlK*  n  hannoubrliiin  Elchrllll44rllrB  nnd 

lliurl.    ruOi.nbachtllflWvS'.  "    *" 


3804.  Oiapla*,  Zacharlai.  DlspnUtla  Inao- 
nralli  Librlluu  Tamil IhIuuib  inbKubdca: 
baa  awlga  ErauirllDB)  dir  allgfnalaan  Wlc. 
drrbiiiKanK  allcr  CmitaRi,  ruBlnna. 
J/ViM.  Jok.  irtrbl.]    Koalai!hli,HH,4*. 

3t0t.  Kaak.rhrliillaaaatlllrb.  'Aianraora- 
■       ■'■■  - thuduu  Eipo. 


■.mniiua 
ni.  31.  H 

fllla  wMlpBlanliu,  ImpriDia  rani  Du.  i>>iiv 
tUralii,  a  Kraiunlll  Artrrnl  Auturl  M.  Dk 
Pk.G.apiw>iW.  KIIaDil.l■n.l^l31■ll.i 
3*09.  W>ir,  Job.  JMcblBi.  Khiu*  Annar- 
cknii«i'iiUliR'iUaFnMn-:<'biiathiHaKiBLrbcn 
flna  allgvBielBa  Witdarbri aping  allar  Crra- 

IHtans  dca  avlKan  KrangalU  tob  ^nir  all. 
niaalpm  WIoleriirinKunK  allar  Cnalarca 
...    .    UalDutlUmlM,IC. 
WT.   |KIal>-]Tlsol»l,  Oearg\,      Dai  Tnn 

...  bofiilileBe  BrangtHqni  Tondardnrah  ilin 
nrfunitnicn  olgeu  trU)wn(  ...  Tiirki:naig>t 
lUBOaocsVwilaliSTalBk  ..  -      -  - 
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IS.  (10  ,h.\    Baltrgcd,  iUd.  llfli.  (f; 


Ulym  Ima  prwIBrijT  m  Maim,  fTM  —■*■  Md>B*i 
•KM.  rKlclD-KleolHl,  Giwr(>    Th>  Ktpi 


CrMlhln  niilimd  to  ll>  Prliulltin  Puritf 
...  .  ITiiilFiilnOerniuibTlNiu]  Bleg'ulFk. 
and  tnuMtnlnl  Info  KDglUta  b;  John  a.  Der- 
■untoihi  [PH.),  17&3,  an,  K°.  pi>.  >lii,  ll>i-  V. 
ttOtr  idliini,  l,«lKi,  im.  iha ;  FbluuiiliU, 

MOD.   l.tBhi(oheld,    FeHlunil    ndfMlih. 
brinjtiiiiB  mwr  CtMlurto.     Kelti  [nillet]. 


U13.  QrtalD*,  ZvbsrlM.    Vlndlciic,  qulbut 

<IU.    IRow'.Kfcl'lIOl'?""'" 
SSU,  PcrtHliiJali.Oeorii.  (Aefhbr.    Orllnd- 

nnd  TsulfuLi-l'iIiviieD  ...  .  (to  appuolllim 
toOriifCD,  tun  IlfliuDii[,J(neLudi-,  Pordlun, 
MiuUiM,  l'«I»nH-Q,  ud  Kl«iii-.Nli»UI.    Ilbl 


tSlfi.  ■ 


u  lin.] 


-   t^lricmlckliu    socundam    •lerictui 
li.  1I0I.4-.  (tnh.) 
aSlt.   [Peoraen,  Joh.  Wflh.].      Minrr^.o 


«17,  H«nnBr,Jab.  AuTrlchlin UnlFimluDg 
HtFjrvt  CuHyqnnilaD  Ulw  dcni  BucliD,  » 
»DhuDt:  WMdrrltrlDfhDg  jdltr   Pipgt,  da 

'    '    '    '       igebnucbls  n'wle  racbrlngalj 


itr  BflirrburiHn-  aL„   ^-,-,„,  , 

BBd  ana  OmIh  Hon  dan  liriiFuIbi 

fnuikAin  an  d«  Oder,  IW,  4>. 

3818.  lUIC,  Hiodiu.     Biorrilntlo 


38111.  Harckar,  Jub.  Cbrlitllrbe  tiuMrwal. 
•una  vun  dcB  unlailtFlbarvu  IXTrnbalimiiltrii. 
EufbuBiupiD,  ...  Ziuiaod  dcr  Wi«l«rgrbulir- 
nisnnud  UiiwinitrgrUibrnennachdamTDdla, 

1810.  MThllbr,  Daniel.  A  IMwKwrH  on  lb* 
KndlMi  Torn.pnii  u(  lb«  Wirkwl.  (ApKMli.d 
tu  III!  0.~«rt(i.r,»>  Iht  -Id  Ep.  to  Wr  hr»ci. 
(cuniiHi.  Bnl  iiubflihad  In  1101.) 

1811.  KBhiicrl,  Andruu.  Dlipuutio  tbw. 
liKl»iileltMiurr«Iton«lniploruiu  ...  Pn»ld* 
GuidofrHlo*»Kne™...    .    Rrglumonti, IKM, 

8822.  Lunge,  Job.  HIcb.    DbMrUliDDM  tna 

...  do  llFilia  Uurilh.     Altdurfll,  ITW,  4*.  (lA 

lau  imatlTUIbli  volaiH.  Langi  dtfhodi  Ifea 

bv  Rctin.   Munlk,  In  bkt  Aiflubcda  OMHt  ... 

•dijicala.  Huihiil,  imt.  <>.  |Llab.) 

18X3.  La  rien  (Lai.  ClarloM^,  JraD. 


avSTK:' jsTK  ffci£;ii? 

c,rS"°w."S!X'' 

Uo'Vlu'uU 

I8M.  Petcrim,  Job    Wllh.    IT 

ualaiid   Jer 

der  Ortlnd..  dl«  olu  Praillgsr  i 
Merekcr]   (Tojffn    den   nillllrrn 

Snltn  nach  dcm  Tule  uiid  grgsn 

brin(tun«  M].r  Dia™  hrrU.jgfbi«lil.    Kr- 

"x-ii'S^nifii-^"-^- 

JSW.  P(Wir,Jub,Cbrirtoph.  Dlw 

■rtalfo  lh«. 

Wltllam.  Ban..  Ahp.  tf 
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8827.  JcnkSf  Richard.  The  Eternity  of  Hell 
TomieiitK  aiwerttMl  and  vindicated.  London, 
1707, 8«. 

8828.  [Klelm-Nlcolaly  Georg].  Der  Tergeb- 
iicbe  Strvit  wider  die  Wahrheit  und  Un- 
echuld,  welchen  llerr  D.  Neuiw  in  deni  Trac- 
tat:  WiderleKung  dee  erdicbteten  Kwigen 
Evangclii,  geiiaiiiit,  zu  seinem  eigeneu  Bclia- 
den  angefHUKen  ImI.  Aschoreleben,  1707»  8*. 
(15  8h.)— Al*)  ibid.  1711,  8«. 

8829.  Petcraen,  Job.  Wilh.  Die  gantse  Oeco- 
nuniie  der  LMhs  Got  tea  in  Cbrieto  ...  . 
Magdeburc.  1707, 12o.  (10  ah.) 

In  oppoaltioD  to  J.  F.  Majer  ■  Btrlekt  von  PUtUHn. 

8830.  [Flaciklliif  Lndwig  Melcbior].  Thea- 
truni  MvHterii  awoKaraoratni^  wavrw  dnnu- 
datum  i  deHtructuni,  daa  i*t :  SchrifTt-niMsai- 
ger  BeweisH,  dawi  daa  ho  geimndte  Rwige  Evan- 
gcliura  . . .  (klRch,  nnd  in  der  beiligen  Bchrlflft 
nicbt  gegrUndet  H«y  tou  M.  L.  M.  F.  D.  S.  [i.e. 
Magiriter  L.  M.  Fidchlin,  Diacuuna  aua  Stutt- 
gart). Ulni,  1708,  8*.  (13  ab.>  New  ed^  1716, 
S>.  (21  «h.) 

PMcraen  replied  in  his  Mvcr^fMV.  ttc.  III.  KS- 
STT.    8eeKo.  »4'i. 

8831.  JUgcr,  Job.  Wolfgang.  Examen  Theo- 
login>  novfp  et  niaxiine  celeberrinii  Domini 
Puireti,  (*iui«qne  Magintra^  Mad.  de  Bonrignon 
...  .  Francofurti  et  Lipain,  1708,  8*.  pp. 
506. 

Ber  But.  of  the  Wnrkt  •/  f ftc  Lttunad,  Get.  1706 ; 
X.  S67-&7H.    Coup.  No.  S71M,  4600. 

8832.  liupton,  William.  The  Eternity  of 
Future  PuiiiHhnient  proved  and  vindicate<l. 
In  a  St>rnion  preached  before  the  Univenrity 
of  Oxford  ...  Novemb.  21tb.  1706.  ...  Ox- 
ford, 1708,  K*.  pp.  14.    //. 

Affainst  Abp.  Tillotaon.    See  No.  87lt. 

3833.  Mercktor,  .Toh.  Einftltiger  Tractat 
von  dor  Wiederbringnng  aller  Dinge,  wie 
aucb  von  deni  Zustnnd  in  welcbem  die  Seelon 
der  GlMubigen  nach  dem  Tode  eicli  beflnden 
. . .  wie«lor  die  co  genannto  Untersncbung  der 
GrUnde  fin.  D.  Petemena.    1708. 

8m  No.  SffiM.  Peterwn  replied  in  Tom.  III.  ef  bis 
MwTiipiov,  ate,  pp  377-467. 

8834.  PfeAnger,  Daniel.  De  Reetitutione 
Diabuloruni,  vulgo  Ob  dermahleina  elue  Krltt- 
Hung  derer  Tenfel  bu  liofTen  sei?  ex  Act.  iii. 
21.  Argentorati,  1708,  4»»  — Also  ibid.  1721, 
and  Jenae,  1730.    5  gr. 

Ansvered  bj  Petonen  la  Tom.  III.  of  hit  Mer* 

TfpMV,  0te. 

8835.  Teubcr,  Samuel  Chriatian.  Geminum 
Argumentnm,  alternm  pro,  altenim  contra 
Origcnianam  omnium  Rerum  awoKoraimurtv 
...    .    Magdeburg,  1708, 4*. 

Petenen  replied  in  Tom.  III.  of  bla  Mver^fiov, 
He  pp.  1-124. 

8836.  Nruaay  lleinr.  Oeorg.  Wiedorlegnngder 
erdicbteten  ewigen  Evangelii.  Lipelae,  1700, 
8o.  (31  Hh.) 

8837.  'WhlatoB,  William.  Sermona  and  Ea- 
•aya  upon  Heveral  Subjecta.  . . .  London,  1709, 
8*.  pp.  412. 

In  ibfai  volume  Whlston  eppo«ei  the  doctrine*  of 
Um  tleep  of  tho  muI  (pp.  79-96).  and  of  eternal  punish, 
ment.  8«e  Ht^.  e/  tkt  Worka  c/  tkt  LMomtd  for 
AUR.  1T09;  XI.  492hI01. 

8838.  Relnlgvng  (Die)  der  Seelen  Toroder 
nach  dem  Tod  unpartheiiach  bewiihret.   1711, 

8«. 

8839.  IVbltc,  Jeremiah,  Chaplain  to  Oliver 
Cromwfll.  The  Reatoration  of  All  Things: 
or,  A  Vindication  of  the  Goodneas  and  Grace 
of  God,  to  be  manifeatod  at  laat,  in  the  Re- 
covery of  hia  whole  Creation  out  of  their 
Fall.  ...  The  3d  Ed.  With  an  Additional 
Prefece;  containing  Quotations  from  divers 
other  Anthora,  not  mentioned  in  the  First 
Prefiice,  who  have  wrote  in  ConfirmaUon  oi 
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the  above  Doctrine. . . .   London,  (1st  ed.  Ill),) 

177»,  b».  pp.  xlii.,  246.    //. 

The  firkt  ed.  wm  publ.  vithout  the  authar'a  naiM. 
Pint  American  ed.,  Philad.  l»44.  »*.  -  Fourth  Kng- 
tith  ed.,  «iih  an  Inirodoctorj  Kmbt  of  84  pan*  h7 
David  Thou.  D.D..  Loudon.  Ml.  W. 

8840.    Evldcna    Deuionatratio   Reatitationta 

Renim  oniniuni  ad  Deum,  per  qnan  damnati 

omneii  iKMt    anpremi    Judirii    Uiem  tandem 

liberabuntur    ...    .     IlagaM>>niitum,  1718. 

This  work  was  written   in  Dutch,  but  I  can  onlj- 

givr  the  title  in  Latin  fi-om  Pauitrl,  Jte  /tUur»  At- 

piomm  Statu,  p.  'il6.  comp.  pp.  196-904. 

3841.  [Olaaa,  Chriatian  Friedrirh].  Entdcck. 
ter  Ath(!i»muM,  auii  der  bekaunten  Lehre  von 
der  Wiederbriugung  aller  Dinge,  auch  der 
gefalleucn  Engel.   You  C.  F.  O.    Lipaiar,  1714* 

8M2.  Flacniln,  Ludwig  Melchior.  Tttlliga 
Uebt.raedgung,  cbias  daa  so  geuannte  Ewig« 
Evangelium  lalacb  sey.  Ulm,  1718,  8*.  (10 
ah.) 

A  r^olnder  to  Petersen.    Bee  5o.  S890L 

884-3.  Mllboume,  Luke.  Condones  diue  ad 
Cleruui  Lii>udiiieuaeni,  ad  Matth.  xxv.  46  et  2 
Cor.  L  12;  in  quibua  Poenarum  gehennalium 
.£ternitaa  aaaeritur,  et  Conscientia  viudiea- 
tur.    Umdini,  1713,  8*. 

3844.  Jli^er,  Job.  Wollg.  Nova  Pargatio 
Aniniae  potit  Mortem,  excorta  in  Cerrbro 
Mad.  Bourrignon  et  Petri  Poireti.  extracta  ex 
Fumo  Infernali.    Tnbingae,  1716,  4*.  pp.  64. 

8845.  Horch,  lleinHch.  Die  Philadelphiache 
Verauchungt^tunde,  in  Anaehnng  des  ewi- 
gen fivangeliunu.     Marburg,  1718,  4*.   (38 

sh.) 

In  thia  work  Horch.  who  had  been  a  fbUewer  «f 
PetiAraen.  renounce*  the  doctrine  of  r«*tontioo. 

8846.  Peterarn,  Job.  Wilh.  BekrUfftigung 
dea  ewigen  Evangelii  von  der  Wiederbringang 
aller  Dinge,  dem  t^cripto  der  PhHadelphiwhen 
VersuchnngiKStiindc  ...  entgegengeectst  ...  . 
Frankfurt,  [171«ri.  4*.   (24  ah.) 

The  date  (tven  b;  Boiemund  Is  1791. 

8846*.  Horch,  Ileinrich.    Gegenaats  dea  ewi- 

f;eu    Liclitri    uud    dw    ewigMU    Finstemiss. 
Agninat  Petersen.]    Marburg,  1710,  4*. 

8847.  Pctera«9k,  Job.  Wilh.  BekriUltigter 
Origenea  contra  don  entkrttflleten  Origenem, 

.  von  der  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge.    Frank- 
furt, 1716, 8^  (73  ah.  I 

3848.  Petacbia  [Pwdagia?  ao  Gtorfi  and 

Holmnund;  or  PetagiafJ:  oder  neucv^lffoeta 
Bibcl,  darinnen  Cbriattu  durch  and  dutch  %m 
flnden.    Frankfurt,  1710,  Afi.  (lOT  ah.) 

See  Wakh.  Einl*itun§  in  iU«  Jktif .- Arrtt..  etc.  IL 
648.    * 

8849.  Gaudln,  Alexia.  Traits  tar  I'^temitt 
du  bonbeur  et  du  malheur  apr^  la  mort,  et 
la  n^eaaitd  de  la  religion.  (In  the  Rectttil  di 
piirtt  fuffitivff.jmm.  by  the  Abb6  Arcfaim- 
baull,  Paris,  1717,  8»,  Tome  L) 

8860.  [Kleln-Nlcolal,  Georg].  Knrze  and 
griindliche  VoratiiUung.  was  nach  den  wabren 
Sinn  dea  heiligen  (ielatea  dun-h  die  in  der 
Apoatelgrascb.  iii.  21.  erwehnte  Wiederb«iDg> 
nng  aller  Dinge  and  durch  die  OffenbMtr. 
xiv.  6.  bemeldete  owigo  Evangelium  ventaik- 
den  werden  milaae.    1717» 

8851.  Horolk,  Heinrich.  Der  anter  dem  Zeo(^ 
nia  Jesu  verstellte  Weissaganga.Geist  ...  . 
[Against  Petersen.]  Marburg.  1718,  4*.  (23 
sh.) 

8852.  Petemenf  Joh.  Wilh.  Daa  Eragnisa 
der  Wahrheit  in  der  Wiederbringung  aller 
Dinge,  wider  einen  Retni-Lapaianer  [If. 
Horch].  Frankfurt,  1718  [1710  M,  4*.  (13  ah.) 
—  Also  1726,  8*. 

8853. Die  Herrlichkelt  der  Brant  dee  Luik- 

mes.    1718,  8*. 
8864. Dl«  ttbtr  aUa  Ihra  Peladt  «nd  U» 
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r  trtnmphln 


1  DDil  eirl(«  Lldb*  Gotta. 


IwC*-  lloX)  ' " 


>»£.  CoUlbcr, 


-— n    und   T.ufel    In    d.'t^b.Slg^ 


Osiichts.widc-ritHEwJiflEviinnliuiii.  Dth- 

MUn'-  Iiawla.  Jidia.    Tb*  Nmlurcirf  Salt  the 

K«IUytrfHcll-|rir<i,*nrllL<>L-IernilyunMl- 


buri,  in« 
S87(i.  Pi 


:iii  Tbei>phi]u  Id  Hub- 


Londun,  IT»,  S-. 
nw.  Hanta,  llafni 
MM.  Saabufib,   CI 


IB,  Job.  Vllb.     Ma   mn   Jo. 

II  nubdrUrklkh  nretlfllr  Wihr- 
Eriphlll 

H.ltanT-Jij'^il^Truaminug.'im,  8«,  (« 

PaRenkBp,  Cliriallu,   drUndllcfac  Br- 


ie iKCiJIein  CmUnr 


38«D,  OeiprMsh  <Rln)  In  Belch  derOnxlen 
■wlachrn  Tlietiplillo  Lebreckt  und  Dnllhm 

guDtiHii  HKDKhlkheu  OiwcblscliU.  ndet  iMII- 

AiB.lertM,  ITsIT"*  '  "  """  "■ 

Mn.  PmIsIc,  TMhtri-.  Trininphlrende 
Wiilirhell:.JrriinuD»IUHllchDrfiewelt,du> 
HM.S-.'Xh.)"'""'    °    '*'■     *"•"'"'«■ 

M«I.  Klauilitg,«.CUi»iBS,nFlnr.   Ho 

vmH' u^u"im^.'''  '*"»■■ '*•"■'^'"■ 

Mas.  W«Ub,  ChHatlnn.   Jodlcluin  emmuliilM 

PonuTHm   InhruUiini.     Upaiu.  tlH,  4*. 

J8M.  MoataclH,  Joli.  Loreni  t«b.  Oedan- 


1.  ilin,  * 


3ST3,  Blam,  Laonh.Chrlaloph.  OMIiaelIgH 
Zellnnrlelt  IB  aichder  Brwtlnna  drr  vW 
derbrtngnagaUcrDiBia.    Freyilidt,  IIM. 

wr4.  (Hcrtal,  Jakubj.  H*  T#rwertllcbe  Dn4 
Trrdaumlicks  Lrkra  ma  drr  Wlederbrincuag 

eln  ADOBjmua  in  elnem  ntrabrerlKibeii  Ueda 


«Mt.  Schnnr, 

liun:  odrr  die  Lehra 
und  awlg.,1  BeleliChria 


T  CnMoren 


fctJiiiu  Inlfp  Lebra  ion  der  KrUkiunii  dec 
Verduinilan.ronlra  die  WiaderbrlncniuallFr 
rine..    Ilurhurit,  im,*.  in.li) 

PiMLi»M  uar  Iba  MulHTu  .1  nii-Win.  m- 


ivrlHcbeb  UrtbiMlttioplUJu  ObkDbt(-ebt 
.hofredo  Del  llen>.ld  welcbem  dor  -  '— 
cbllUiollK'ha  LehmlE  Ihwlthel 
TlKllite  *-l«ierbrlni.ui.f  aller  C._ 
"id"l<wl  "int.    [AlBnt  I7JT,] 

aere.  Rclali  (ble  iml  der  Onaden  trinmphl- 

jilnmt  «Jn  DoaHheo  Klelnun  In  Voraia  DIalugi 

TUB  der  TMIiin'n  Wk^rllrtanung'Slar  Ci^ 
IBrrn.    Walirenliurg,nn,f. 

SSTT.  Pctcraeiii  Joli.  Wilb.  Veflbcldlgnac 
ifni  i-'aoiho""*  *'"  "'"**'  """"■' 
3SI«.  Bstaat>,Chrl(topb.  aneldeneKoa*.  dec 

Thellen.    » Ed!"  (lisl J  nails*.      '     "    " 

MTV.  Gartaua,  Lndwlic.  gntema  iwanmn- 
«T^«Ki.da>U,einvu1b(ltndiierLehr-lk|criir 
dee  "V"  J!»«n|»lil  luD  der  Wloderhrlnpinn 
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Inter  Srotinnm  et  Photinnm  inntitiita  ac  M. 
Lndovici  Uerhiirdi  8vHteniati  avwtareurrairtmt 
opiKMita.    Orypli.  if'iS,  4».  (9  bIi.) 

8882.  Gerhard,  Lii«lwi);.  Siipplementa,  da« 
bt  i;:run«llicbe  Rottiing  und  Vcrtlieidigung 
•eiucii  voUxtiindifrt'n  l4<'hr-Bogrifr«  Ton  dor 
Wiedcrbriuping  allorDinge  ....  Ilamburg, 
mH.'io.dOBh.) 

8883.  'Wlederlegunfi^  der  von  Lodovico Ger- 
hard netiliclt  iHTHimK^^gebenen  . . .  Supplo- 
nientorum.  [Am*ril)ed  tu  Sebastian  Edzardi.J 
Ilainhitrg.  1728,  4*.  (^4  sh.; 

8884.  Gender,  Ji»h.  Sohantian.  Hirteubrief 
an  Meiiiv  (JemeindM  und  goMimte  Kinwohner 
der  Stadt  Parch  iui  uin  Holbige  ror  der  vun 
Uerm  M.  I*,  liurharden  neii  aiifgewiirniton 
htfcliNtucbJidliclien  und  Heelenvenierblicben 
Lehrc  vt»n  der  Wiederbringung  nllcr  Dingo, 
trenlich  zu  wariien.  Ilamburg,  1728,  4*.  i6 
■h.) 

8885.  Gtttsc,  Goorg  Ileinr.  Obeervationum 
•arraruin  S|M*oinien,  M.  Ludovieo  Gcrhardo, 
Aiurtori  SyHt<>niatiH  awoKaraaTwntii,  oppo* 
sitnni  ...    .    Lubecip,  1728, 4o. 

8886.  Hertel,  Jakob.  GKnzlicbe  Zernicbtung 
der  nichloKcn  Lebre  von  der  Krliinung  der 
TeuffI  HUD  <leni  ewigen  Feuer.  Hamburg, 
1728,  8«. 

8887.  JUnlcke^  Job.  Friedr.  Grandlicher  Be- 
wois,  ftniM  der  8pruch  Kbni.  v.  19.  nicbt  von 
der  Recbtfertigiing  durch  den  Ulauben  an 
ChriHtuui  baudelo  uud  die  Wieilerbringung 
aller  Dinge  . . .  mil  dem  allergeringflten  Titul 
nicbt  darauii  sn  erweiseu  Ntelie  ...  ne1»«it 
einer  Vorre<ie,  worin  die  !Jncndliclil(eit  der 
Qnaal  der  Yerdamniteu  erwiexen  und  M.  Lud- 
wig  Gerliardfl  herbeygebracbten  Argiimenten 

beantwortet    werden    ...    .     Parcbim, 
1728,  40.  (32  8b.) 

8888.  Ijampe,  Friedr.  Adolf.  DiMertationea 
duffi  de  I'oenarum  ^ternitate.    Brenin,  1728, 

8880.  Zwo  Verbandlungen  von  der  Ewigkeit 

der  Htrafen,  worin  dieiie  Ilaupt-Lebre  unnrer 
BekHnntniHii  bewieHen  ...  wird.  Kntt  in 
LateiniM-her  Spmclie  aufgeaetxt  ...  nun  inn 
IIochteutMcbe  Ul>ergeliracbt,  von  dem  Autoro 
tiberKelien  und  ...  vermebret.  2*  Aufl.  Bre- 
men, (1729.)  1733,  So.  pp.  341  +.  T. 

Ad  Kngli$k  trantlation,  by  Jm.  Robertwn,  Kdln- 
bargb,  I7M. 

8800.  Mttller,  .Tacob.  ...  Poena  Damnatorvm 
nvniqvani  flnienda,ex  E«aiae  Ixvi.  vent.  xxiv. 
aliirt(]ve  i!k-Hptvrae  Locin  contra  M.  Lvdovici 
Oerliardi  SyHtema  atrofcariurrdurrwf,  DiMerta- 
tione  Aoademica  adtierta.  . . .  [  Witli  a  preface 
by  tlie  Prtrtrt,  J.  F.  BuddeuB.J  lenae,  1728, 
4».  pp.  (28),  76.    ff. 

8801.  iBplnits,  Frans  Albert.  DiB«ertatIo 
...  de  Evangelio  JRtemo,  anoKoraaraaiv 
warrwv  adnuntiante,  cum  £ccle«iie  Lutherans 
Symbolicii  Libri«  irrecouciliabili.  [Resp.Joh. 
llierou  Edzardi.J  ...  Rotttochii,  1729, 4«.  pp. 
102. 

8802.  Stookmann,  Job.  Christian.  Boschei- 
dcne  und  ttchriftmiwige  Wiederlegiing  des  so 
geuaunten  SyHtematis  airo«arairTa<rcwf  M. 
Lndovici  Gerhardi.  Ilamburg,  172tt,  4*.  (13 
sh.) 

8803.  Oerl&ard,  Ludwig.  Knrzer  BegrifT  des 
ewigen  Kvangelii  von  der  Wiederbringung 
aller  Dinge  ...  auf  eine  demonstrativische 
Art  aufgofictzet.     Altoona,  1729,  8o.  (23  sh.) 

In  the  prcflkce  to  this  work  Oerhsrd  reviews  hit 
•dvrraariei.  partlcularlj  Geud«r,  Buddeus.  Lampe. 
Gebhnrd,  Janteke.  Stockmann.  and  the  divines  of 
the  theological  hruily  nt  Bostuek.  who  bad  pnbiinbed 
a  tract  agulnst  hlu.— IFateJk. 

8804.  Neninclstery  Erdmann.     GrUndliche 
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WIederlegung  des  von  M.  Lndewig  rierhanl 
neulich  berausgegeben  Kurtzen  BitgrilfK  von 
der  WitHlerbringung  aller  Dinge.  Ilamburg, 
I7S0,  8«.  (10  sh.) 

3805.  8lbetb,  Carl  Joachim.  Tractatns  tlieir 
logicus,  sistens  Exeges^in  et  Viinlicias  Dirti 
PauIIini,  Rom.  v.  10,  inprimis  contra  M.  Liidtv- 
vicum  Gerbardum  ...    .    Gryph.    1780*    4*. 

(25  sh.) 

3806.  HoAnanik,  Joh.  [Joachim*]  ChristiMi. 
Ricbtige  Widerlegung  eines  hemm  schlei- 
chenden  Tract&tleins,  GrUndliche  Erklnnt- 
niss  der  ewigen  Liebe  Gottes.  Ilamburg,  17M. 
8».  (0  Mb.) 

See  No.  S871. 

3807.  [KIeln-Nloolal,Georg].    ErOrtemns 

einiger  der  wichtigsten  Fragen  von  dem  Reich 
Christi.    172V,  8*. 

3808.  [ 1  Gcorg  Paul  Siogvolcks  grilndlicbe 

und  I>escheidene  Gedancken,  die  er  Uber  des 
Herrn  Joliann  Lorentz  M<issheims  . . .  seine 
nngegrUndcten  Gedancken  von  der  Kvrigkeit 
der  littllen-Strafren.  ...  ertflTnet  hat  ...;  de- 
nen  zur  Bekriifrtigung  hinzu  gefUget :  I.  Der 
verget)licbe  Htreit  wiiler  die  Wahrheit  und 
Unschuld,  welcben  llr.  D.  Nen«  in  aeioem  . . . 
Tractat,  Widerlegung  des  eniichteteu  Ewigen 
Evangelii  genannt,  . . .  angefnngen  bat ;  IL 
Eine  grUndliche  Vorstellung,  was  durch  die 
Act.  iii.  V.  21.  erwehnte  Wiederbringung  aller 
Dinge;  und  durc.h  das  Offenb.  Job.  xiv.  r.  ^ 
beuieldete  Ewige  Kvangelium,  veratanden 
werden  miisse  ...  .  III.A'erschiedene  wicb- 
tige  Fragen,  das  tausend-JMhrige  Reich  Je^a 
Cliristi,  und  die  ...  Wiederzurechtbringnng 
aller  GeMchdpflfe  IvetrefTend  ..  [with  extracts 
from  Luther's  writings,  in  proof  tliat  he  be- 
lieved lM»th].  Freystadt,  1729,  8*.  (25  ah.)  IT. 
Also  1743,  h*. 

The  eopj  before  me  contains  only  the  first  iwe 
treatises,  eudlng  with  p.  312. 

3800.  [Hnbcr,  Marie].  Le  sistime  des  thColo* 
gieuK  ancicns  et  modernes,  concilia  par  Texpo* 
sition  des  diflerens  sentimeus  sur  l'4^tat  dea 
iuies  s^par^es  ties  cor|M.  En  qnatorze  lettres. 
3*  Edition  augment^  de  divenies  pieces  noo' 
velies  i>ar  I'auteur  mtoie.  Londrca,  (1781.  S3.) 
1730,  sm.  8*.  pp.  viii.,  258.  /*.— Also  2  vol. 
ibid.  1757, 12«>. 

This  edition  rontalns  the  "  Suite  des  XIT  lettrea. ' 

In  answrr  to  Riichat     See  No*.  SB07,  WIS.    S(w  al«# 

Baunigarteo's  KachrlifhteH  ron  mertte.  Bvektm,  IV. 

417-420  (S.).  and  lbs  A'OfAcU  Erud.,  B^pL,  V.  U»- 

lO.    BA. 

3000.  [ ]  The  World  Unmaak'd :  or.  The  Phi- 
losopher the  Greatest  Cheat  .. .  .  To  which 
is  added,  The  State  of  Souls  separated  fnim 
their  Bodies:  l>eing  an  Epistolary  Treatise, 
wherein  is  proved,  by  . . .  Arguments,  deduce<l 
f^om  Holy  Scripture,  that  the  Punishments 
of  the  Wicked  will  not  be  Eternal  ...  .  In 
Answer  to  a  Treatise,  entitled.  An  Enquiry 
into  Origenism.  Together  with  a  Large  Intro- 
duction, evincing  the  same  Truth  ntMu  the 
Principles  of  Natural  Religion.  Translated 
fh>m  the  French.  London,  173fl,  8*.  i»p.  viii., 
446.    H.,  r.  — ad  od.,  2  vol.  ibid.  1743.  !».  F. 

"  The  8tate  of  Pools,"  *e.  bcirlna  on  p.  MS.  with 
the  hairtlll*:— "The  Bjalrms  at  the  Antletits  sd4 
Modems,  reeonelled  ....  in  Foerteen  Letters. 
..."  At  p.  Ml  we  have  the  halMltle:— ■- Tbe  8» 
qael  of  the  Fourteen  Letters.  . . ." 

3001.  [ 1  Daa  Lehrgel>iude  der  alt  en  nnd  neuen 

Oottesgelehrten  in  eine    Uebereinstimmnng 

febracht  ...  .  In  vierzehn  Briefen  ...  . 
n  die  deutsche  Sprache  Ubersetit  nnd  an  dem 
Endo  in  einigen  Betrachtnngen  bearhelden 
geprtlfet  von  einem  aufrichtigen  Freunde  der 
Walirlieit.  Nebst  eincr  Vurrede  Hm.  Heior 
rich  Moene.  IlelniHtXdt.  1748,  8*.  (32  sh.) 
Bee  Kraft's  ^eits  T^soL  MtH.,  IIL  Wl-tlft. 
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8902.  [H liber,  Muriel  The  State  of  Bouli. 
MiMurated  from  their  Bodies  ...  .  Tranilated 
from  the  French.  First  American,  from  the 
second  London  £d.,  with  Additional  Notes,  by 
Nathaniel  Stacy.  Cooperstown,  1817, 12>.  pp. 
a03.    B. 

8003.  [ ]  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  ex- 

flaining  each  other.  In  two  Essays.  The 
irst  shewing  wliat  Religion  is  essential  to 
Man.  The  Second,  the  SUte  of  Souls  after 
Death,  as  discovered  by  Revelation.  MS. 
Never  before  published.  (Harteian  Mituk^ 
1745,  4»,  VI.  39-51.)    H. 

TbU  li  tmnvlsied  and  abridged  from  two  aooiiT- 
Bious  works  of  Marie  Hub«r,  vig.  "  Lettrca  lur  la 
religioo  ea«<>iitielle  A  I  homiue,"  Amat.  173H,  trana- 
laied  luu»  EnglUh  the  aame  yeiir;  and  "  Le  ajalAiue 
Atn  ancieiia  ct  mndvrnra,"  9tc.  de^ribed  above.  See 
•1m  No.  43'n.  yor  a  notiee  of  iho  Lettru  ntr  la  rM- 
mioH.  etc.  Mc  Bnanigarten'i  NaekriekteH  eon  mtrtw. 
kucMtm,  I.  lM-115.    M. 

8904.  Cooper,  William.  Three  Discourses  con- 
ceniing  ihe  Reality,  the  Extremity,  and  the 
Absolute  Eternity  of  Hell  Punishments.  ... 
Published  by  Desire  of  many  of  the  liearers. 
. . .    Boston,  17S!i,  1'>.  pp.  114.    H. 

Mr.  Cooper  waa  "  one  of  tae  Paitors  of  tbe  Chareh 
in  Braitle  Street,  BotMn." 

8905.  Cnppe,  Pierre.  Le  del  ouvert  k  tous 
les  httnimes :  ou  Traits  theologique,  dans  le- 
quel,  sans  rien  diranger  des  pratiques  de  la 
religion,  on  prouve  solidement,  par  rKcriture 
Sainte  et  la  raison,  que  tous  les  hommes  serout 
sauv^  ...    .    ril— ,]  4».  MS. 

Bve  De  Boiv.  BibL  hMmetir:  I.  41S,  414,  D.  T5S. 
and  Stippl.  1. 150.  n.  563.  Quirard  nenUraa  an  cdi> 
tion  dated  I7i8.  Anuther  waa  publ.  with  the  Imprint 
••  Londrea.  17«1. "  8",  pp.  xxvili..  177.  U.  The  Engliiib 
traiiiUatlon  aecms  to  be  earlier  than  an/  printod 
edition.    Compare  Moa.  9958,  3962. 

3906.  [ 1  Heaven  open  to  All  Men  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1733,  8«.  pp.  xxviil.,  115.  BA.,  (T.^lbid. 
1766,  80.  pp.  vii.,  78. 

8907.  [Ruchat,  Abraham].  Bxamen  de  I'Ori- 
giniifme  sur  T^tat  des  Ames  s^par^es  descwps. 

Lausanne,  17SS,  12". 
See  Noa.  MM.  9*1S. 


8908.  IValcb,  Job.  Georg.  Yon  Herm  M. 
Ludwig  Gerhards  vollstJtndigen  Lehr-BegriflT 
des  ewTgen  Evangelii  von  der  Wiederbringung 
aller  Dinge.  (An  Appendix  to  his  *^Eintritung 
in  dif  RfUg.'StrtU.  der  Evan.-Luth.  Kirche^' 
I7SS,  8*,  111.  259-533.)    />.,  U. 

8909.  Moahelm,  Job.  Lorents  ▼on.  Heilige 
Reden  liber  wichtlgo  Wahrheiten  der  Lehre 
Jesu  Ghristi.  I«  Theil.  Nebst  desselben  Oe- 
dancken  von  der  Ewigkeit  der  Ufillen-Straffen. 
5*  Aufl.  I  II»  Theil.  4*  Aufl.  |  I1I«  Theil.  2^ 
Anfl.  (  I  V«  Theil.  |  V«—VI«  Theil.  »  Aufl. 
6  Theile.   Hamburg,  17t4,  *35,  '33,  '36,  '45,  8*. 

U. 

The  "  Ocdanoken"  eooapv  pp.  t55-m  of  Part  I. 
To  Part  II.  is  appended  "  8ena-8chrelbon  an  ciuea 
Tontebnien  Mann,  Qber  untenohledlirhe  Dinge."  pp. 
SS9-28H.  in  defence  of  the  "  Oedanoken."  againat  Pa* 
geokop. 

8910.  PfaH;  Christoph  Matthlus.  DisserUtio 
exegetico-poleniica  de  Validitate  Argument! 
contra  Finem  Pfenarum  Infernalium  et  Sal- 
vationem  Damnatorum  ex  Matth.  xxvi.  24. 
Marc.  xiv.  21.  Bounm  Judse  ftiisset,  si  non 
fuisset  natus,  depromti  ...  respondente 
Christiano  Theoph.  Dlmpfel  ...  .  Editio  nova 
auctior.    Tubingse,  (1784,)  1743,  4*.  pp.  36.  D. 

soil.  Rclnbard,  Lorenx.  Die  unendliche 
Ewigkeit  der  Httllenstrafen,  mit  schriftmls- 
sigen  Beweisgrtlnden  dargethan.  Leipxig, 
ITM,  8*.  (4  ah.) 

891K  Frc^mnndy  Andreas,  ptntdm.  Be- 
trachtung  der  Unendlichkcit  des  Andem 
Todes  und  Wiederbringung  alter  Dinge  ...  . 
Leipiig,  nt7, 4*.  (7  ah!) 


8012.  Oakes,  Abraham.  The  Doctrine  of  nell« 
Torments  distinctly  and  Impartially  discussed. 
The  2d  Ed.  To  which  is  preflx'd,  a  Prefitce 
inscribed  to  the  Rev.  WilUam  Whiston,  M.A. 
concerning  his  Eternity  of  Hell-Torments 
com»idered.  . . .  London,  (1788t)  1740,  8*.  pp. 
(4),  vlii.,  72.    H. 

Bee  No.  Wit.    TtM  flrat  edition  waa  anoojnioua. 

3913.  [Huber,  Marie].  Suite  du  livre  dec 
XIV  lettres  sur  Tfitat  dee  Ames  s^par^es  des 
oorpe,  servant  de  r^ponse  au  livre  du  profes- 
seur  R  [Ruchat].  Londres,  1799. 12».  —  Also 
ibid.  1757. 

See  Noa.  8899,  3907. 

3914.  BUrcnsprunfi^,  Siegmund.  Die  Wie- 
derbringung aUcr  Dinge  in  Thren  ersten  guten 
Zustand  der  Schtfpfung,  nach  ihrem  t^weis 
und  Gegenbeweis  vorgestellet.  Frankfurt, 
17S9,  8*.  (23  sh.) 

3914*.  Bnraetf  Thomas.  Hell  Torments  not 
eternal,  arguuientatively  proved  from  tbe  At- 
tribute of  Divine  Mercy.  London,  17S9.  8*. 
BL. 

3915.  Vossy  Jacob.  Ein  Bekentniss  der  Liebe 
Oottee  nach  der  Wahrheit  bey  der  Lehre  von 
unendllchen  Strafen  ...  .  Stettin,  17SV,  8*. 
(9*  sh.) 

8916.  IVftllner* .    Die  heilige  Lehre  von 

der  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge,  aus  dem 
WorteGottes,  den  Einfilltigen  zu  Gute,  in  Frag 
und  Ant  wort  . . .  vorgestellet,  17S9f  8*.  (3sh.) 

3917.  lJVbiston»  William.  The  Eternity  of 
Hell  Torments  considered:  or,  A  Collection 
of  Texts  of  Scripture,  and  Testimonies  of  the 
lliree  First  Centuries,  relating  to  them.  To> 
getlier  with  Notes  . . .  and  Observations  ...  . 
London,  1740,  8o.  pp.  145.  r.— The  2d  Ed., 
improved.    Ltindon.  1762,  8«.  pp.  142.    H. 

See  Airerbiaaige  Naehiidkttn,  IV.  1-90.    H. 

3918.  Eternal  Misery  the  necessary  Conse- 
quence of  infinite  Mercy  abused.  [A  Sermon 
on  Psalm  Ixvii.  12.]  To  which  is  prefixed,  A 
Preface,  containing  a  short  but  full  Answer  to 
Mr.  Whiston's  late  Treatise  against  the  Eter- 
nity of  Hell-torments.    London,  1740t  8*. 

3919.  [Powcy,  Charles].  ...  The  Torments 
after  Death.  . . .  London,  1740,  8*.  pp.  22, 15. 
H. 

8020.  Venn,  Richard.  The  Eternity  of  Hell 
Torments  asserted.    1740. 

!■  thla  contsined  in  bis  Tmcta  «iui  Armoiw  OM 
Mttnd  OecaHoHM,  pnbl.  in  1740,  9*7 

8921.  Essay  (An)  on  the  Divine  Paternity,  or 
God  the  Father  of  Men.    1741. 

Bee  Whltlenore'i  Mod.  BUt.  of  UntttnaHum,  M 
ed..  I.  365,  aw. 

8922.  Sobnberty Joh. Ernst.  ...  YemUnftige 
und  schriftniAslge  Gedanken  von  der  Ewigkeit 
der  Httllenstrafen  Nebst  einer  Yertheidigung 
wider  einen  ungenannten  Freund  der  Wider- 
bringung  3*  nhd  vermehrte  Anfl.  Jena  und 
Leipiig,  (1T41, 42,)  1748,  4*.  pp.  (48),  351.  A, 
U. 

3023.  Frenndes  (Eines)  der  Warheit  Betracb- 
tungen  der  allgemeinen  Gnaden-und  Liebes* 
wege  Oottes  bei  aller  Menschen  Seeligkeit, 
wobey  gngleich  am  Ende  des  Hm.  M.  Schu- 
berts  YernUnfftige  Gedanken  von  der  Ewig- 
keit der  HOllenstraflen  mit  Anmerknngea 
dnrchgegangen  werden.  Frankfhrt  und  Leip- 
xig,  1743,  8«.  (23  ah.) 

8924.  Baltbasar,  Joh.  Heinr.  De  DamoA- 
tione  Aetema.    Gryph.  1742,  4*.  3gr. 

8925.  Scripture  Account  (The)  of  the  Eterw 
nity  ...  of  the  Joys  of  Heaven,  and  the  Tor- 
ments of  Hell,  stated,  explained,  and  vindi- 
cated. By  way  of  Reply  to  Mr.  W.  lil'histon's 
late  Book,  entitled,  The  Eternity  of  Hell  Tor- 
ments considered,  Ac. ...  London,  1742*  8*.  pp^ 
92  4-  BA. 
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I02A.  IVclnschenk,  Joh.  Gottfr.  Tindiciae 
Pocnaruui  aeternarum  oppoaitae  Auctori  [i>. 
Marie  Ilubor]  £pistolarum  sur  la  religion  rg- 
te.ntitUe.  Frtt*.  8.  J.  Baamgarten.J  Ual. 
1742,  40.  pp.  28. 

3927.  Dodwrll,  William.  The  Eternity  of 
Futuri-  I'unisibiueut  atMerted  and  vindicatetl. 
In  AnHwer  to  Mr.  Whlston's  late  Treatise  on 
tliat  i^nbject.  In  Two  Semioni  preaciied  l>e- 
fore  the  rniveniitv  of  Oxford,  ...  March  '1\. 
1741.  ...  Oxfonl.  ITM,  8-.  pp.  88  -f .   U. 

8028.  [Klrln-Nlcolal,  Georj;].  Oeor^  Paul 
Siegvolckif  dtiH  von  Jeitu  ChriMto  aller  Creatur 
EU  predigen  befi>lilene  ewige  Kvangeliuin  von 
der  duroh  ilin  erfnndenen  ewigen  £rlii«ung. 
Aufs  neue  herauKgegeben  und  vermehrtdarch 
ein  Schliler  Christl  C.[arl]  C.[hri8tian]  RTetitel]. 
Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  alw  Altona^  1749»  8«. 
(20  hh.) 

See  Ho.  3807. 

3920.  KrUuter,  Philipp  IXarid.  Dinputatio 
inaugui  aliii  do  iieterna  Poenanini  infernallum 
Duratione.    Jenae,  174S,  4b.  (8^  Hh.) 

t03O.  Scott y  Joseph  Nicol.  Sermons,  preached 
in  Defence  of  all  Religion,  whether  Natural 
or  Revealed  ...  .  2  vol.  London,  1743f  8*. 
//.,  U. 

Renn.  XVII.  and  X\1II.  In  Vol.  H.,  pp.  S29-S7B. 
BialnliUn  the  doctrine  of  the  deMtntctlon  of  the  wicked. 
Ther  are  entitled,  "The  Vulitar  Opinion  conccrBing 
the  Duration  of  the  Future  Miacry  examined." 

3931.  Horbcrfr,  Matthew.  An  Knquiry  into 
the  Hcripture-Doctrine  concerning  the  Dura- 
tion of  Future  Punishment  ...  .  OccasionM 
by  some  iate  Writings,  and  particularly  Mr. 
Whiston's  Discourse  of  Hell-Tonnents.  ... 
London,  1744,  8«.  pp.  xil.,  313.  U. 
Also  in  bi4  Warki,  Oxford,  1(09,  Vol.  IL 

8032.  Bttldlcke,  Jotichim.  Ahermaliger  Yer- 
Buch  einer  Theodicee  von  dem  Ursprung  deif 
Bdsen  ....    2  Theile.  Berlin,  IIM-A*!,  8*. 

1th. 

Boldieko  malDtalntthat  the  eternal  tormenU  of  the 
dauined  spring  front  pore  benervtence  lu  the  Dcitv, 
becauve  the  happiness  of  the  elect  will  be  ao  greatljr 
heigliU'ned  and  intensiflvd  bj  the  oontemplaUon  of 
their  suii'erings  I  The  mm  of  happincsH  in  the  aui- 
verfc  thus  becomes  greater  than  could  beprodueed  !■ 
anj  ott)cr  vay.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  he  regards 
the  number  of  the  elect  aa  Immensclj  larger  than 
that  of  the  reprobate. 

8933.  DletelmalryJoh.  Augufltin.  De  airoxa- 
ratrrauati  nayTtav  scripturaria  et  fanatica,  ad 
Act.  iii.  21.    Altorfli,  1746,  4fi.  (4  sh.) 

39JVi.  [Schlltte,  Joh.  Oeorg].     Schrift-  und 

vernunftuuisige  Uel>erlegnug  der  beyderseiti- 

gen  Uriindfl  fUr  und  wider  die  gautz  uuend- 

liche  Ungluckseligkeit  der  Verbrecher  Oottes, 

und  deren  endliclie  selige  Wiederaurerhtbriug- 

ung  und  llerstcllung;   nach  Anieitung  der 

tiedanckon  dog  Herrn  Abt  MoaheiniK  Uber  die 

Lehre  von  dem  Knde  der  UOllcnstrafvn  ...    . 

Frankftirt  und  UipRig,  17469  8*.  pp.  272  +. 

Bee  Krafts  A'etia  7»eol.  JMM.,  II.  57*-«)9.  Ascribed 

br  Rdlprmund.  In   hi^  conilnuatlou  of  Jncher's  Ce- 

UkrttnUxicon,  III.  ttO.  to  Philipp  Erust  Kern. 

893r).  [Georsly  J.Ij.].  Ungereimte  Dinge  In 
eIner  Schrot  zweener  vomehracr  Wieder- 
bringer,  die  sie  wider  die  heilige  Rede  des 
Urn.  At)t  Mosheinu  von  der  owigen  A'erdam- 
niHS  der  Gottlosen,  ans  Licht  gestellet  hab<>n 
...  .  Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  1747,  8*.  (II 
sh.) 

8930.  Beant'vrortiUiK  auf  die  nngereimten 
Din^e,  ho  ciii  Geistlicher  wider  die  Winder- 
bringungsfreunde  ausgestreuet  ...  .  1747, 
4». 

8937.  Moahelniy  Joh.  Lorenz  ▼on*  Yer- 
tlieidigiing  der  (ledanken  iiber  die  Lehre  vom 
Kudo  der  Hiillcnstrnfen.    Frankfurt,  1747,  S«. 

8938.  Stlebrlts,  Joh.  Friedr.  Erwlesene 
Ewigkeit  der  UtfUengtrafeo,  nebgt  einer  Ant- 
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wort  anf  die  dem  Herrn  Abt  Monhelm  entg:»> 
gen  gesetzte  Ueberlegung.    llalie,  1747.  (>*• 

(29  sh.) 

"Hanptaehrift  in    philoaophlaehar  Hlaaieht."  >-. 
Pluggt. 

3930.  M cene,  Heinr.  Die  gute  Sache  der  Lehre 
von  der  unendliciieu  Dauer  der  Iltillengtrafea. 
HelrostKdt,  1747-48,  8". 

3940. Unpartheyische   Pruning   der    Ab- 

handlung :  Sciirid-  und  vemunfLmMaige  Ueber- 
Icgnug  der  beyderseitigen  Grilnde  fUr  and 
wider  die  ganz  unendliche  Ungli'.ckseligkeit 
der  Yerl)re€her  Oottes  ....  8  Thcile.  Helm- 
iUWt.  1747-4H.  R«. 

See  Krafts  Acua  TheoL Bihl.,  III.  llft-US.  tTfr-fln; 
IV.  i'JSt-43i.    H. 

3041.  Scl&itts-ScbrlAnirdie  Ewigkett  der 
llUllon-Strairen,  wider  die  Schrift-  and  Ter- 
nunftmiisige  Ueberlegung  der  beyderseitlprn 
Grilnde  ...  .  Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  1747. 
8«.  (18  «h.) 

Bee  Kraft's  Neu*  TktoL  MiU.,  II.  MS-Wt.    JT. 

3942.  Hcrbet,  Nic.  Friedr.  PrUfung  des  in 
dem  abemialiligen  Yervuche  einer  Theodice* 
[by  J.  Btildicke]  enthaltenen  Lehr-Geb«adee 
vom  Ursprung  des  Bii«en.    Breslan,  1747.  8*. 

(11  8h.) 

3043.  MfiIler,Joh.Sam.  Bescheideiie  PrUfung 
d<>s  abermaligen  Yentuchs  einer Theodic««  [by 
J.  Bttldicke]  ...  .  Hamburg,  1747,  8*.  (10 
•h.) 

See  Kraft'a  y«M4  Tkeol.  BiU,.  II.  156-16L    M. 

3944.  Bttldlcke,  Joachim.  Auflbxung  wicb- 
tiger  Zweifelskuoten,welcbe  seiner  Erkllrung 
vom  Unprung  und  Bestrafiing  den  BUeen  ciut- 
gegon  gesetzt  worden.  Berlin,  1748,  8*.  (0 
sli.) 

3945.  Patassly  Giovanni  Yincenso.  Deftitnro 
Impiorum  Statu  Libri  tres  ul)i  advers.  Dei»> 
tas,  nuperoa  Origt^nistai},  SociuiantiN  alitwq; 
Novatores  Ecclesiie  Catholirsp  Doctrina  de 
Poenarum  I  nferni  Yeritatc,  Qualitate,  et  Ji:t«T- 
nitate  anseritur  et  illustratnr. . . .  T^^ns  SHmi- 
narii  Veronntsiit,  1748,  4«.  ff.  (8),  pp.  xxIt.,408. 
—  2da  ed.,  Yenetlio.  Iif4.  4«. 

Bee  Zaoearia,  Storia  Ut.  rf'/talta,  I.  U-M,  (JV.) 
Comp.  No.  S74(. 

a04G.  PAtH;  Christoph  BlatthJCai.  . . .  De  Pei^ 
petuitate  Poenarum  Infemalium  cz  Batione 
nequerefutabili  necdemonstrabili  ...  .  Tn- 
bingie,  1748,  4«.  pp  38.    //. 

Tranalated  Into  6'«ra»on,  la  great  part,  la  tke  Mtf- 
tragt  mr  Btfard.  d.  cffmhii/ir.  DeidUsM,  etc  Bfefl 
VI.,  (KM.)  pp.  1Z7-U7.    P. 

3917.  Ramaav,  Andrew  Michael,  lAe  Ckfra^ 
Wv.  Tlie  PhiioHophical  Principles  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion.  Unfolded  in  QeoBe- 
trical  Order  ...    .    2  pt.    Glasgow,  1748-4t, 

4«.    U. 

The  author  malntaias  thad«etiiBi«of  pra.€xlalBace 
and  of  universal  restoration. 

3948.  Slnaarty  Benott.  Defense  du  docme 
catholiqne  sur  I'^ternitt  dee  peinea.  ...  Oqv- 
rage  dans  iequel  on  r^fbte  leg  erreara  deqnel- 
ques  modernes,  et  principalement  cellea  d'an 
anglois.  Strasbourg,  1748,8*.  pp.  xciy  ^  331  -|-. 
Bee  Jawmml  dt*  Sarmu  for  Jolj.  174B.  p.  4ZS. 

3049.  Stein,  Jouchim  Ernst  ...  Yemnnft- 
und  schriftmitoiger  Bewei/,  daaa  die  Lebre  von 
dor  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge  in  der  Ter> 
nunft  und  Schrift  nicht  den  ulerseriunten 
Grund  habe  ...  .  Wolfe&bttttel,  n48»  i>.  (6 
sh.) 

39&Q.  Teller,  Romanoa.  Die  uneDdllchen 
Strafon  in  der  Kwigkelt  ...  in  vier  geiatlicliea 
Reden  ...  .  Leipzig,  1748,  8*.  pp.  ilO),  112. 
U. 

8051.  Zlmmermaiui,  Joach.  Joh.  DenleL 
Die  Nichtigkeit  der  Lehre  von  der  Wicdcf^ 
bringnng  alter  Dinge,  emrieeen  . . . 
burg,  1748, 8«.  (40  ah.) 

See  Kraft's  Jttm  TkttL  JfM.»  ITtl,  IT. 


8062       SECT.  III.    V.  A.—CnKl^^AV  DOCTKlSE.—PUMATioir  or  puirmuaurT.       8974 


1052.  H artlejTf  IMvid.  OtMerrationii  on  Man, 
hU  Fmnie,  his  Duty,  and  hii  ExpecUtioni. 
...  2  pt.    London,  1749, 8*.  ff. 

Pftrt  11..  pp.  382-437.  trtnu  of  •  ftator*  aUte,  the 
termt  of  Mlvatiou,  «ad  ibe  fliMl  buppiocia  of  all 
aanktiid.  Coap.  No.  4S27.  —  4th  ed.,  3  voU  Loud.. 
1801,  8<»,  with  the  NotM  aud  Additions  of  H.A.  Pisio- 
rius,  Sd  ed.,  in  one  vol. 

8063.  Rlttersdorfy  Daniel.  Bin  BUck  In  die 
Ewigkeit  ...    .    Elbins,  1749,  S».  (4|  ih.) 

895S*.  Gedanken  von  der  Unendlichkeit  der 
HUllenstrafen  ...  .  Frankil  and  Leipsig, 
1749,  »>.  (7  ah.) 

8054.  Clear  Diitinctlon  (A)  between  Trne  and 
FalM  Religion  ...  by  which  the  Truth  of 
Eternal  IMinishment  is  awerted  and  proved, 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Torment  confuted 
and  ooodeinncd,  as  not  merely  Atheistical, 
but  the  Blasphemous  Doctrine  of  Incarnate 
Devils.    Birmingbiim,  1760,  8*. 

8065.  Herbst,  Nic.  Pritnlr.  Abermahllge  Prtt- 
fiing  dm  Ru  genannten  abermahligen  Vcrsuchi 
einerTheiMiiccedes  Herrn  Jcjtchim  BOldickens. 
Lemgo,  1750,  8*.  (41  sh.) 

8066.  RlbOTy  or  Rlebofr,  Georg  Helnr.  De 
Impiorura  Kesurrectione.  Oottingae,  1750, 
4*.  (34  sh.) 

805O».  Ranlsel&t  Salomo.  Commentatio  my- 
thologica  pro  8uppliciis  9celeratomm  aeternis, 
ailvenius  novisHinmni  awoicwrairrdvntt  Auc- 
torvni  Mcripta.    Alteuburgi,  1760,  4*. 

8057.  Valentin,  Theod.  Heinr.  Ueberseu- 
gender  Beweis,  dans  die  Lehre  von  der  Reini- 
gnng  der  Settle  naoh  dem  Tode  ein  verdamm- 
licher  Irrthnm  sey  ...  .  Leipaig,  1781,  8*. 
(3  sh.) 

See  Kraft't  JVevc  TktoL  Btbl.,  17&S,  VII.  41^-438. 

jsr. 

8058.  Candid  Examination  (A)  of  that  cele- 
brated Piece  of  Sophistry  [by  P.  Cnpp6],  en- 
titled. Heaven  Open  to  All  Men.  ...  Loudon, 
175!i,  8<».  pp.  85. 

8e«Ke.  no&. 

8050.  Cooke,  Thomaa.  The  Scheme  of  Man's 
Present  and  Future  Existence ;  or,  The  Doc- 
trine of  Universal  Salvation  explained,  to  the 
Qlorj  of  Ood  in  all  his  Attributes.  [A  Sermon 
on  Dent.  vi.  7,  8.1    Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 

n»2, 8». 

8000.  Great  Love  (The)  and  Tenderness  of 
Ood  to  his  Creature  Man :  or,  The  Scripture- 
Account  of  the  Redemption,  Conversion,  and 
Salvation  of  AH  Mankind.  Wherein  is  dis- 
covered, that  . . .  the  Rational  Soul  or  Spirit 
of  Every  Sinner,  alter  suffering  in  Proportion 
to  his  Deserbi,  will  be  converted,  delivered  out 
of  Torment,  and  be  finally  saved,  in  a .  Low 
Degree.  And  that,  the  Whole  Man  of  the 
Righteous  ...  will  be  sanctified  wholly,  both 
in  Spirit,  in  Soul,  and  in  Body  ...  .  By  a 
Searcher  after  Religious  Truth.  London,  MJ>. 
Ll7Mf  ],  8>.  pp.  xxifl.,  344.    U. 

8061.  Uanow,  Michael  Christoph.  Phllofophe- 
mata  de  Justitia  Del  infinita.  [JKesp.  Joh. 
Heiur.  Stobboy.]    Dantisd,  1758, 4*.  (5  sh.) 

Mainuias  the  r— an— hlenssi  of  the  dsotriae  of 
•odleaa  puoffhmenw 

8062.  Perronet,  Vincent.  A  short  Anawer 
to  a  Treatise  [by  P.  Cnpp6J,  entitled,  Heaven 
open  to  All  Men.    Lonaon,  1758, 8*. 

See  Ifo.  M06. 

8063.  Soldan,  Joh.  Friedr.  Zwey  Fracen,  de- 
nen,  welche  kelne  nnaufhttrllche  nolle  xuge- 
ben,  EQ  beantworten  vorgelegt  . . .  darinnen 
snglelch  des  Herm  Wacnsmanns  Meinang, 
wamm  Oott  den  gefkllenen  Engeln  keinen 
Srltteer  gegeben  habe,  geprtlfet  wird.    Halle, 

1788, 8*.  pp.  OS.  rr. 

8ssKrafrijr(NMn«sl.  JfU.,11HtZ.MMI0.   M. 


8064.  Scrlptnre«Acconnt  (The)  of  a  Future 
State  Considered.    London,  1784, 8>.  pp.  78  4-. 

Maintaina  ttie  destniotlon  of  the  wieked. 

8065.  Brine,  John.  A  Vindication  of  Divine 
Justice,  in  the  Infiiction  of  Endless  Punish- 
ment for  Sin:  containing  an  Answer  to  an 
Anonymous  Pamphlet,  entitie<l.  The  Scripture 
Account  of  a  Future  State  considered.  Lod* 
don,  1754,  8*.  6d. 

8065*.  OrlfllUy  Rn. ,  Rector  of  DingUy. 

The  Scripture  Account  of  a  Future  State  con« 
sidered.    . . .    Occasioned  by  reeling   a   late 
Pamphlet,  bearing  the  same  Title,  by  an  An- 
onymous Author.    London.  1755,  8«.  1«. 
Bee  Momtkl^  JUv.  for  Feb.  175ft;  XJL  156. 

9066.  He rbet,  Nic.  Friedr.  Fortgesetxte  Prtl- 
Aing  der  Btfldickiachen  Lehraitse  ...  .  Hal- 
le, 1755,  B*.  (22  sh.) 

8067.  Maud,  John.  An  Introductory  Discourse 
to  the  TremendoiM  Sanction  impartially  de- 
bated ...    .    London,  1758,  8*.  pp.  02.    IT. 

8068. The  Tremendous  Sanction;  or.  Doc- 
trine of  Endle«r  Torments,  fk^ely  and  impar- 
tially debated.  Inquiring  what  Credibility  it 
hath  from  History,  Analogy,  or  Scripture. 
With  a  Discussion  on  the  Origin  of  Evil.  In 
Four  Books.  ...  London,  17M,  8*.  pp.  xx., 
404  +.   r. 

Mainulni  the  doelriDO  of  endleaa  p«Dlahaaent. 

8060.  Troaekel,  Jac.  Eliaa.  Dc  letema  Pccca- 
torum  Danmatlone  speciatim  ex  Scientla  Dei 
me<1ia  demon^trata.  [J*rK*.  S.  J.  Baumgar- 
ten.]   Ilalae,  1757, 4».  (6  ah.) 

8060*.  Basal  d^une  demonstration  de  r^poee- 
tattoMe.  Qnoil  granil  Dieu!  pour  Jamais  le 
ciel  on  le  tartare  Tun  ou  Tautre  m'attend? 
Lampeaqne,  1757,  8*.  pp.  31. 

See  Baangartea'a  Hmekrtcktem  «en  nerfew.  ^fl- 
eAern.  XI.  18^1881 

8070.  Considerations  upon  War,  upon 
Cruelty  In  general,  and  Religious  Cruelty  in 
particnlar.  Also,  an  Attempt  to  prove  that 
EverlastingPunishments  are  inconsistent  with 
the  Divine  Attributes.  In  several  Letters  and 
Essays.  To  which  are  added,  Essays  on  divera 
other  Suljects,  and  an  Oration  in  Praise  of 
Deceit  and  Lying.  The  2d  Ed.  London,  (1758,) 
1761.  8».  pp.  xxvil.,  468.    U. 

The  Ba«7  on  Brerlaatinf  Pottiihrncnta  oeeaplcs 

[»p.  817-400.    The  author  of  thli  volume  alao  pnb> 
i«hed    "A    DIsMrtaiion   on    Palw   BellgieB,"  and 
"  Saaayi  and  Letters  on  Varioua  ButOeota." 

8071.  Speelmen  (A)  of  True  Theology,  or 
Bible  Divinity  ...  .  By  a  Searcher  after  Re« 
ligious  Truth;  and  a  Well-wisher  to  All  Man- 
kind. London,  1758,  8*.  pp.  xvi.,  175.  D., 
BA. 

Maintaina  the  dootrlno  of  UalTonallsau 


8972.  Bonm,  Samuel,  of  Norwich.  A  Letter 
to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler,  D.D.  concerning 
the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment. 
. . .    London.  1759,  8«.  6d. 

Alao  In  R.  Baron'a  PWun  tf  PHmUrmft  mmd  Ortte* 
4e«y  5Aetai,  IlL  Ml-Kl,  Load.  17(i8,  12*.    H. 

8078.  Relljr,  James.  Union:  or,  A  Treatise 
of  the  Consanguinitv  and  Affinity  between 
Christ  and  his  Church.  ...  London,  1769,  8*. 
pp.  xxxviii.,  138.   U. 

Beprfntcd,  Boiten,  lllf;  Pravldenee,  178t;  Paris, 
Xe.  182S:  Phllad.  iSlS,  S*.  Maintaina  Dnlveraallasi 
OB  Oal«inlatie  prioeiplos. 

8074.  Sonhe  Thoughts  on  the  Dnration  of  the 
Torments  of  the  Wicked,  and  the  Time  when 
the  Day  of  Judgment  may  be  expected :  chiefly 
occasioned  by  a  late  Pamphlet  [by  Richard 
Clarke]  published  In  Charlestown  South  Caro- 
lina, entitled,  *'The  Prophetic  Ntunbtrs  of 
Daniel  and  John  Calculated."  Charlestown, 
1T59,  8>.  pp.  37.    U. 

It  UalvsnaUsik 
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8976.  Bovnif  Sninnnl,  qf  Norwich.    A  S«riM 

of  Diitcourtefl  un  tb«  FrinciplM  and  EvideiicM 

of  Natunil  Reli(i^oii  Rnd  the  Christian  Rev<y 

latlon.  ...  4  vi»l.    London,  1700 —    ■  »•.    //. 

Ditcourws  VIII.  — XIII.  In  Vol.  I.  rdate  to  tb« 

fbtnre  iiUM.    Dlncounc  XV.  malntalna  the  doctrine 

of  tlte  dutrudtuH  of  the  wleked. 

8976.  I«ettcr  (A)  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  B n,  oc- 
casioned Iiy  a  Perusal  of  two  Volumes  of  Dis- 
•coursee  which  he  lately  published.    By  a  Be- 
liever in  (}od  and  a  Future  State.    London, 
ilMn  «••  I'P-  32. 

8977.  Petitplerrcy  Ferdinand  Olivier.  Apo- 
logie  ...  flur  son  nyitt^me  dc  non-6ternit^  des 
peine*  k  venir.    1761, 12*. 

Qu^rard  erroneeiulj  f  Ivrs  Fridirte  JLtuU  os  the 
ChrlitUa  aame  of  Pctltplcrre. 

8978.  Relly-y  Janu^K.  Antichrist  Resisted:  in 
Reply  to  a  Hamplilet,  wrote  by  W.  Mason,  in- 
titletl  Antinoniian  Heresy  Exploded  ...  . 
London,  1761,  8*.  pp.  64.    U. 

8979.  fStoneboiia«f  «9i'r  George,  JB^irf.].  Uni- 
versal KL>Htituti«in  a  ikrriptiire  Doctrine.  ... 
Lon<ion,  1761,  8*.  pp.  466.    H. 

8980.  Baacdoifr,  Joh.  Bernh.  Philalethie; 
neue  Ansichten  in  die  Wahrhe|ten  und  Reli- 
gion der  Vernunft  bis  in  die  Urencen  der 
glaubwUrdigen  i>flenbarung.  2  Theile.  Al- 
tona,  1768-64?  8o. 

In  thin  work  Banedow  oppoMt  the  doctrine  of  eter- 
nal panUhment.    Coup.  No.  U8S. 

8981.  IfatTy  William.  An  Humble,  Earnest, 
and  Affectionate  Address  to  the  Clergy.  . . . 
London,  1762,  8*.  — Also  Stamford  [Eng.], 
1803,  !•>.  pp.  14(>.    L' 

N<«r  I  he  end  of  thli  trestiee  Law  proflesset  his  be- 
lief in  unlvvnal  aalvatlon. 

8982.  Clarke,  Richard.  A  Voice  of  Glad- 
Tidings  to  Jews  und  (lent  lies  ...  wherein  the 
Physical  Ground  of  Regeneration  is  shown, 
and  the  Salvation  of  All  Men  is  proved  fhnu 
the  Oracles  of  God  in  both  Covenants.  . . .  Lon- 
don, 1768,  8«.  pp.  232 +.    v. 

8983.  Dr«l  Abhandlungen  von  den  HBllenstra^ 
fen  und  deren  Dauer,  nebst  einer  Nachricht, 
was  sich  mit  Herm  Petit-Pierre  wcgra  dieser 
Lehre  sugetragen.  Frsnkftirt  und  Leipzig, 
1768,  8*. 

8984.  Relijry  James.  The  Sadducee  Detected 
and  Refuted,  in  Remarks  on  the  Works  of 
Richard  Coppin.  . . .    London,  1764,  8*.  pp.  94. 

U. 

See  Ko.  878S. 

8985.  Dudseon,  William.  The  Philosophical 
Works  of  Mr.  William  Dudgeon.  Carefully 
correcteil.    m.p.  1768, 16»?  pp.  290.    U. 

Mr.  Dudfceon  oppnec«  the  doetrinr  of  endlea  pan- 
lahment.    See  partlcalarlj  pp.  136-158. 

8986.  IVIrthgcn,  C.  F.  Praedestinatio  Ma- 
lorum  Poeuarum  praesertim  upud  Inferos 
non  aeternarum  contra  Basedovium  negatur. 
[Pries.  J.  S.  Weickhmann.J   Vitebergae,  1768, 

See  No.  MeO. 

8987.  Resait^  (La)  et  l'6temit«  des  peines  ae 
renft*r  demoiitr^es  par  des  raisons  philoso- 
plii(|ueN  contre  rirreligion  et  la  superstition. 
Amsterdam,  1766,  8*.  (5  sh.) 

Bee  RrneeU'i  Nau  Tktel.  mU.,  17M.  YII.  XS7-347. 
B. 

8988.  [Stoneboiuie,  A'rGeorge,  Bart.^.  Uni- 
vorsni  Kfittitution  farther  denuded ;  being  a 
Supplement  to  the  Book  intitled  Universal 
Restitution  H  Scripture  Doctrine  ...  .  Bris- 
tol, 1769,  8*.  pp.  148.    H. 

8989.  Enfer  (L*)  d4truit,  ou  Examen  raisonn4 
du  dognio  de  riternit6  des  peines  [followed  bv 
a  "  Dissertation  critique  snr  les  peines  d'enfer 
by  Whitefoot.  Both  works  translated  Ihim 
the  English  by  the  Baron  d'Holbacb.]  ...  . 
Londres  [Amsterdam],  1769, 12*. 

I  have  not  teen  this  voIubm,  but  eeajsetnrs  that 
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the  "  L'enfbr  ditnilt"  Is  a  tranaUtloa  of  the  work  of 
Ktchardeoa  deacrtbed  abore.  No.  SIM.  For  a  diaser- 
Utloo  attributed  to  Whitefoot,  compare  No.  STtA.  I 
take  the  title  from  Barbie  r.  n.  6101. 

3990.  Mfillery  Joh.  Daniel.  Disaertatio  inan- 
guralis  in  qua  lustitia  Poenamm  aeternarum 
ex  Kinitudine  illanim  demoiutratar.  Kintelii, 
176»,  4*. 

3991.  Itesalngy  Gotthold  Ephraim.  Leibnlta 
von  den  ewigeu  Strafen.  1770.  (In  his  SImmt- 
licht  iichr\fitn,  Lachmann's  ed..  IX.  149-177.) 
H. 

3992.  CottayJoh.  Friedr.  Disaertatio  de  Morta 
aetema,    Tubingae,  1771,  4*. 

3993.  JUckcl,  Joh.  G.  Gedanken  von  der 
Unendlichkeit  der  Httllenatraftm.  Cbemniti, 
1771,  80.  pp.  72, 

3994.  I«ettre  philoaophico-th^Ioginne  cur  1*6- 
temit6  des  peines.     Anii^tenlam,  1771,  8*. 

"Afalnat  Routeeaa."— JVrciedk.  RnuHcao  tooebea 
upon  the  auljcct  In  bis  JTmile.  LIt.  IV. 

8996.  BerrofTy  Capel,  Reciur  qf  Rn$9ingttm. 
Theological  DlsHcrtationa  ...  .  Lomion,  ITTS. 
4».  pp.  22,  66,  36,  31,  86,  viii.,  170  -u.    U. 

The  aeoood  of  these  Dissertations  Is  on  "  Predesti- 
nation. Riectlon.  and  Future PnoUbnebUi,  'ttpace^; 
the  last,  entitled  "A  LapM  of  Humiin  Sou.s  In  a 
Slate  of  Pre-existenee,"  etc..  coauln»  1H>  naitee.  Bar- 
row opposes  the  doctrine  of  eternal  puuluinieBL 

3996.  [IV alter,  Kmst  Joh.  Conr.].  Neue  Vor- 
steltung  vim  den  Strafen  der  Verdammten  ia 
der  Ewiekeit  nach  Griinden  der  Schrift.  Ro^ 
tock  und  Leipsig,  177S,  8«.  pp.  167. 

Maintains  the  doctrine  of  tbr  de«troetiaB  of  tke 
wicked.  Compare  the  full  critieUm  in  IMdcrlela  s 
fheel.  BilUoOuk,  Bd.  11.  St.  I ,  p.  440,  BT. '  —  #r«<ee*. 
Bee  also  Noe.  MIS,  40S9.  below. 

3997.  Eberhard,  Joh.  August.  Neue  Apnio- 
gie  des  Sokrates,  oder  ITntemuchung  der  Lehra 
von  der  Seligkeit  der  Heiden  ...  .  Neue  and 
verbesserte  Aufl.  2  Bde.  Frankfurt  und 
Leipxig,  (Berlin,  1778,  76;  Bd.  II.  1778,)  1787, 

8«.    H. 

A  Ftenek  traaslattoa.  Aaot  ITTS.  8*:  JMdk.  Qi» 
veahaaK.  177S,  i^.  Oppoaes  the  doorrfne  of  eferwal 
panishnient.  and  the  AueontlDlaii  arsteni  of  theolotry 
cenerallT.  "  A  verj  TsTuable  «ork,"  ch»racterlxe« 
hj  "  philosophical  acnteneas.  thomush.  imnirtial. 
and  calm  Inreatlsatlon."  and  "  an  huprea^Te  nod 
eloquent  stjle."— Pubrmaaa.  Hiuih.d.  tlUcL  Lit.  II. 
1.  4?9.  q.  T. 

3998.  Oesfeld,  Gotthelf  Friedr.  Die  Nena 
Apologie  des  Sokrates  ...  beurtheilt  ...  . 
LeipEig.  1778,  8».  pp.  108.    U. 

3999.  Huety  Daniel  Theodore.  R^flexiooa  nor 
la  Nouvelle  Apologie  pour  Soerate  de  M.  J.  A. 
Eberhard  ...    .    Utrecht,  1774,  8>. 

4000.  [Stoneboasc,  &>  George.  Bart].  VnU 
versal  Restitution  vindicated  against  the  Cal- 
vinists:  in  Five  Dialogues.  ...  Bristol,  1778* 
8».  pp.  176.     U. 

4001.  Pompf  R.  Kurxgefiuste  Prttftingen  der 
Lehre  des  Kwigen  Evangelinms:  womit  denC- 
lich  gezeiget  wird,  dam  man  die  Wiederbrin^ 
nngaller  Dinge  in  der  heiligen  Schrift  verigeb- 
lich  suchet.  ...  Philadelphia,  1T74*  8*.  pp. 
xvi.,  200.    U.  * 

In  opposition  partloulariT  to  Klela  NIeoUl  teKas 
Paul  Slegvolok),  Christoph  BchAta,  and  Dnrid  Beka- 
ter. 

4002.  Vcrpoortcny  Willeni  Paul.  DeResor- 
rectione  Tmpionim  Merito  Christ!  non  tmpe> 
trati.    Gedani,  1774f  4«.    6^. 

4003.  HVclckbmanii,  Sam.  Gottlieb  (Xoc 
Theophilus).  Vindiciae  Doctrinae  de  Snmili- 
ciis  Damnatoruni  actemis.  [Pnti.  W.  P.  Ver* 
poorten.]    Gedani,  1774, 4*.  pp.  32. 

4004.  Alp  hen,  Hferonymns  waa.  SeniM 
leerstukkeii  van  den  prote^tantschen  goda- 
dienst  ...  [in  answer  to  Eberhard].  Utrecht 
1778,  8>. 

4006.  Haller,  Albert,  Bartm  won.  Briefb 
iiber  einlger  noch  lebeaden  Freigcittar  Ha- 
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wtlrfe  gegen  die  OfTenbarnng.  3  Theile.   Bern, 
1715-17,80. 

The  fourth  Letter  in  P«rt  11.  nudntalna  the  etnuitj 
of  future  punitbineiit. 

4006.  Hoftnaniiy  Friedr.  WUh.  Dabiornin, 
quae  Ductrinae  de  Poenis  IXamnatorum  aeter- 
nis  o^jici  soleiit,  poUorum  Sulutio.  [JPrtu.  O. 
y.  Seller.]     Erlangae,  1776,  4*. 

4007.  Kftnlgy  J.  C.  De  Annihilatlone  ^ternis 
afBicto  rruciatlbufl  baud  detestanda.  [iVar«. 
0.  A.  Wille.]    Alturfl,  1775,  4«.  Sgr. 

4008.  Croawcll,  A.  Mr.  Murray  Unmask'd. 
In  which  ...  is  shown,  that  the  Doctrine  of 
Universal  Salvation  is  inimical  to  Vertue  ...  . 
With  ...  the  Address  of  Mr.  Chandler  of 
Olocester,  to  the  People  of  his  Charge,  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Murray.  . . .  The  2d  Ed.  greatly 
enlarged.    3ost(m,  1775,  »•.  pp.  20.    BA. 

4009.  Cleavelandy  John.  An  Attempt  to 
nip  in  the  Bud,  the  Unscriptural  Doctrine  of 
Universal  Salvation  ...  which  a  certain 
Stranger,  who  calls  himself  John  Murrav, 
has,  of  late,  lieen  endeavoring  to  spread  in 
the  First  Parish  of  Qloucenter  ...  .  Salem, 
N.E.,  1776,  «•.  pp.  44. 

4010.  [Rell^y  James].  Epistles :  or,  The  Great 
Salvation  contemplated:  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
to  a  Christian  Society.  By  J.  R.  ...  London, 
1776,  «•.  pp.  237.     U. 

4011.  Bejrcr,  Carl  August.  Apologie  der 
beiligen  Schriftoder  Untersuchung  der  Lehre 
vun  den  gOttlichen  Strafeu.  ...    Ilalle,  177V, 

8».  pp.  207  f-.    rr. 

In  opp<»i(ion  to  RberhArd. 

4012.  Servet  asy  Mordeca{,p«f  udon.  The  Mys- 
tic's  Pl«*a  for  Universal   Redemption,  as  ... 

8 reached  bv  Mr.  Elhanan  Winchester  ...  in  a 
umber  of  Letters  to  the  Rev.  William  Ro- 
gers, ke.  By  Mordecai  Servetua.  . . .  Philad. 
1781,  »•.  pp.  1«.    K 

4013.  [Be  j^cry  Joh.  Rud.  Gottliebl.  Ueber  die 
Strafeu  der  Venlammten  und  deren  Dauer. 
£in  Versuch.    Uipsig,  178*2,  8».  pp.  102.     U. 

'■Nur  rvlatiy  Mien  tie  tmig."—Br«Uch.  See  Noe. 
UOi.UOA. 

4014.  [Leaalnc,  Ootthold  Ephraim].  GOtt- 
liclie  Entwickelung  des  Satans  durch  das 
MenschengeMchlecht.    Dessau,  1781,  8*. 

Bestorationlat. 

4015.  Neirton,  Thomaa,  Bp.  Works.  1783. 
See  No.  2207. 

4016.  mr alter,  Ernst  Joh.  Conr.  Prtifung 
wichtiger  Lehren  theologischen  und  philoso- 
phtschen  Inhalts  ...  .  Berlin,  1783,  8*.  pp. 
xvii.,  334.    F. 

The  third  oha|iter,  pp.  104-210,  diwQMei  the  qoce- 
tlmi,  "l4t  dor  Zveck  der  gukanfUgen  Strafni  die 
BetKrung?"  The  author  fhvors  the  doetrlne  of  the 
destructloa  of  the  wicked. 

4017.  [Chauncv,  Charles]?  Salvation  for  All 
Men,  illustrated  and  vindicated  as  a  Scripture 
Doctrine,  in  Numerous  Extracts  from  a  Vari> 
ety  of  Pious  and  Learned  Men,  who  have 
purposely  writ  upon  the  Subject.  ...  B}'  One 
who  wishes  well  to  all  Mankind.  The  2d  Ed. 
Boston,  1789,  4*.  pp.  iii.,  26.    BA.,  H. 

The  preface  ia  alf  ned  T.  W. 

4018.  Mather,  Samuel,  D.D.  All  Men  will 
not  be  saved  forever  ...  .  [In  answer  to 
*'  Salvation  for  All  Men,"  tic]  Boston,  1789, 
8*.  pp.  31.    BA. 

4019.  [Clarke,  Per.  John,  D.D.\.  A  Letter  to 
Doctor  Mather.  Occasioned  by  nis  Disingenu- 
ous Reflexions  upon  a  certain  Pamphlet,  en- 
titled. Salvation  for  All  Men.  By  One  who 
wishes  well  to  him  In  common  with  Man- 
kind. . . .    Boston,  1788, 4fi.  pp.  9.   BA.,  MH& 

4020.  Autbor  (To  the)  of  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Mo- 
ther. By  One  of  the  Readers.  Boston,  1781, 
4*.  pp.  0.    BA, 


4021.  Tofrnaend,  Shippie.  Some  Remarkf 
on  a  Pamphlet  intituled.  All  Men  will  not  be 
saved  forever:  wrote  by  Samuel  Mather,  ... 
in  Answer  to  one,  intituled.  Salvation  for  All 
Men  ...    .    Boston,  N.E.  1786,  8*.  pp.  32. 

Alao  In  hU  Gofpel  A'mm,  etc.  17M,  8".  pp.  19»-I7f. 

4022.  [Eckley,  Joseph].  Divine Glorv  brought 
to  View,  in  the  Condemnation  of  the  Un- 
godly ...  .  In  Reply  to  a  late  Pamphlet, 
entitled.  Salvation  for  All  Men.  By  a  Friend 
to  Truth.  . . .    Boston,  1782, 4*.  pp.  51.    BA. 

4023.  Divine  Glory  brought  to  View  in  the 
Final  Salvation  of  All  Men.  A  Letter  to  the 
Friend  to  Truth.  By  One  who  wishes  well  to 
all  Mankind.  ...  Boston,  1786,  *fi.  pp.  19. 
BA. 

4024.  [Eckley,  Joseph].  Appendix,  in  An- 
swer to  a  late  Letter,  entitled  Divine  Glory 
brought  to  View,  in  the  Final  Salvation  of  All 
Men....    [Boston,  1788,]  8*.  pp.  8.    BA. 

4025.  I<etter  (A)  to  the  Author  of  Divine 
Glory  brought  to  View,  in  the  Condemnation 
...  of  the  Ungodly,  with  the  Appendix.  [Boa* 
ton,  1786,]  4».  pp.  10,    BA. 

4026.  To-vvrnaend,  Shippie.  Repentance  and 
Remission  of  Sins  considered,  in  Answer  to  a 
Pamphlet  intitled,  "  Divine  Glory  in  the  Con- 
demnation of  the  Ungodly."  Boston,  1784, 
8». 

4027.  Presbyterian  Cbnrcb  —  fVrtf 
Pre^lerjf  of  the  Eastward.  Bath-Kol.  A 
Voice  from  the  Wilderness.  Being  an  Humble 
Attempt  to  inpport  the  sinking  Truths  of 
God,  against  some  of  the  Principal  Errors, 
raging  at  this  Time.  ...  By  the  First  Prea> 
bytery  of  the  Eastward.  ...  Boston,  1786, 
18«.  pp.  vii.,  360 +.    MHS. 

Pp.  laO-MO  are  la  opponltlon  to  "  Orlgenlaa."  or 
the  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation. 

4028.  Tbacber,  Peter.  That  the  Punish- 
ment of  the  finally  Impenitent  shall  be  Eter- 
nal ;  or.  That  all  Men  shall  not  be  saved,  at- 
tempted to  be  proved  and  illustrated  in 
Throe  Sermons,  preached  at  Maiden,  October, 
1782.  . . .    Salem,  1786,  sm.  4*.  pp.  51.    ff. 

4029.  Bllllgea  Mittel  (Ein)  zwischen  den  bel- 
den  vumohmsten  Meinungen  Uber  die  Dauer 
der  Strafen  Im  zukiinftigen  Leben,  yorgelegt 
durch  einen  eklectischen  Thcologen.  Aus  dem 
FransEJieischen  Ubersetzt  mit  einigen  Anmer- 
kungen.     Leipzig,  1786,  8*.  pp.  79. 

4030.  Entnkons,  Nathanacl.  A  Disconne 
concerning  the  Process  of  the  General  Judg- 
ment. In  which  the  Modern  Notions  of  Uni- 
versal Salvation  are  particularly  considered. 
. . .    Providence,  R.I.,  1786,  4*.  pp.  75.    BA. 

4031.  Gordon,  William.  The  Doctrine  of  Fi- 
nal Universal  Salvation  examined  and  shown 
to  be  Unscriptnral :  in  Answer  to  a  Pamphlet 
entitled  Salvation  for  All  Men  ...  .  Beaton, 
1786,  4*.  pp.  ii.,  96.    BA. 

4032.  Hopblna,  Samuel.  An  Inquiry  ooih 
cerning  the  Future  State  of  those  who  die  In 
their  Sini:  wherein  the  Dictates  of  Scrlptvre 
and  Reason,  upon  this  important  Sntffert,  are 
caref^tlly  considered:  and  whether  Endlesa 
Punishment  be  consistent  with  Divine  Jn^ 
tice.  Wisdom  and  Goodness :  in  which  also 
Objections  are  stated  and  answered.  ...  New- 
port, Rhode-Islnnd.  1789,  4*.  pp.  vi.,  194.    B. 

Alao  In  his  ITorta.  18^4.  8>,  II.  WT-MO.    B. 


4033.  Jnnope,  Christian  Gottfried.  Dissertatio 
inaugurRiw,  qua  de  Du  rat  tone  Poenamm  In- 
(brnalinm  recentioris  Auctoris  [t.e.  E.  J.  G. 
Walter]  Sententia  expenditur.  Altdorfli, 
1786. 4«. 

See  No*,  mt,  4010. 

4034. Programma  de  Poenamm  dlriiianim 

Vi  emendatrice.    Altdorfil,  1786,  4*. 
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4036.  [Sohirartscy  Chrlitian  AuKunt].  Zu- 
Btttce  zu  UeDi  Vertfuch  eines  Vngeniinnten  {U. 
J.  K.  «».  Beyer  J  liber  die  Strafen  dur  ^  w- 
(Unimtcn  ...    .    LeipziK.  17H3«  8*.  pp.  G2. 

"  Malnutni  the  potnlMliiT  bikI  iirobaliillty  of  tba 
recovery  of  tbc  dauned."— Jreffcft.    8ee  No.  M13. 

403A.  Beyer,  Juh.  Rud.  Gottlieb.  UeWr  die 
Strafeii  der  Vcrdnmniten  uiid  deren  Dauer. 
FortficefietKter  Venfuch  ...    .    Leipzig,  17S4, 

»•.  pp.  (S),  -iua.   r. 

4037.  [Cbauncjr,  CliarlM].  The  Myntery  hid 
fironi  A<(i><4  and  GeiieratiimM,  mmle  manifeMt  tiy 
the  GnMi»el-Il<>velAtion:  or.  The  Stilvatioo  of 
All  Men  the  (Irand  Thing  ainieil  at  in  the 
Scheme  of  (icMl  .. .  .  In  Tlin'e  Chapter*.  . .. 
By  One  whi»  wi«hef«  well  tn  the  whole  Human 
Rare.  . . .     l^uidon.  I7HI,  «•.  pp.  xvi.,  44>«.    H. 

A  7><tfrJk  trmimlBtloa  t*t  the  ahnv«  ra*  I  Kii|if>04e>.  bf 
P.  tan  lUmert,  with  ihe  litlv:— "DrHiifleliJkfiieluk- 
lallchrM  ■lirrnienMhrn.  vAornanielljk  iH-dneldin  bet 
plan  vitn  Uod,"  etc.    S  d«clea.  Levuwardrn,  17hT,  8i". 

400S.  Predlsten  til»er  din  falMche  Lehre  Ton 
ewigon  IimienHlrafen.   2Tbeile.  Berlin,  17M, 

4030.  ParveSf  Jamen.  An  Ilnmble  Attempt 
to  Investigate  and  defend  the  Scriptiire-IVic- 
trine  concerning  the  Father,  the  ^k>n,  and  the 
Iltdy  Spirit :  to  which  1*  now  add«*d,  Olwerva- 
tionH  concerning  the  Me<liation  i>f  Jemii  ChriMt, 
.. .  and  tlic  Finn]  Imue  of  hix  Adniiniittration. 
With  an  Ap[icndix  ...  .  The  'Jd  >^I.,  revised 
and gr(>atly enlarged  ...  .  Edinburgh,  17M, 
1J».  pp.  xvi.,  .116.     If. 

The  author  li  a  raltarlan  and  a  Be.itoratloBitt. 

4040.  Bromrny  Jame^,  MUxitmary  of  the  fine, 
fnr  l*ittp.  the  G*vpfl  in  F\ireign  Fltri*.    Tlie 

'Reritoratiou    rUeotitiitionr    «o    Wntl]    of    all 
ThingH;  an  Enay  on  the  Important  PnrpoKe 
of    the    l^ni venal    Redeemer*!    Dettination. 
Londitn.  17M,  8«.  pp.  xii.,  63. 
8e«  K«.  4IC7. 

4041.  [Corrodl,  Heinr.].  Ulier  die  Ewigkeit 
der  Ilolleimtrafen.  {BcytrUnr  tur  Bffvrd.  d. 
vernUn/t.  DrnktnSt  etc.,  17MS,  Heft  7,  pp. 
41-7i.)    F. 

404K  Peters,  Samnel.    A  Letter  to  the  Rer. 
John  Tyler,  concerning  the  INnmibility  of  Eter- 
nal I*iinii(hmentfl.  and  the  Inipml>ability  of 
Uni vernal  Salvation.    London,  17MS,  8«.    U. 
See  No.  4131. 

4042.  Nmalley,  John.  Eternal  Salvation  on 
no  Airuunt  a  .Matter  of  Jnitt  Debt  ...  .  A 
Sermon,  delivernl  at  Wallingford,  . . .  with 
■pecial  reference  to  the  Murryun  [jri'c]  Contro- 
Teniy.  . . .    Hartford,  178ft,  8*.  pp.  30.    U. 

4043. The  Law  in  all  respects  satisfied  by 

our  Saviour,  in  regard  to  thoite  only  Mho  be- 
long to  him ;  or,  None  but  Believers  save<l ...  . 
A  Seamd  Sermon,  preached  at  Wallingford, 
with  a  View  to  the  Univemalists.  . . .  Hart- 
ford, 1 7K4,  9*.  pp.  32.     U. 

4044.  Adeloa,  pseudtm.  New  Sentiments,  dif- 
ferent from  any  yet  puldished,  upon  the  I>oc- 
trinp(»f  rnivenuii  Salvation  ...  .  ByAdeloe. 
Provitlence,  17H4,  8*.  pp.  64.    BA. 

y.falDkt  the  doetrioe. 

4045.  Croucb,  Isaac.  The  Etemitr  of  Future 
Punishments.  A  Sermon  preache<l  l>efore  the 
Univemity  of  Oxfiml  ...[April  0,  1786,  fhim 
Rev.  xxii.  llj.    Oxford,  17(M,  4«.  pp.  23.     U. 

4046.  Bvana,  David.  General  Election,  or. 
Salvation  for  AH  Men  lllnstrated  and  provetl. 
A  &pmion  preached  at  the  Meeting  of  the  United 
Brethren,  in  New  Britain  in  Pennsylvania, 
Novrmber  —  1785.    x.P.  1784,  8«.  pp.  27.     U. 

4047.  Joiinaon,  Stephen.  The  Everlasting 
Punixhment  of  the  Ungodly,  illustrateil  and 
evinced  to  be  a  Scripture  Doctrine :  and  the 
Salvation  of  All  Man,  as  taught  in  •evanl 

8U 


Late  Publications,  confuted.  . . .  New-London, 
[Cunn.],  1784, 8*.  pp.  xviii.,  350.  H^  U. 
4048.  I«elcester,  Francis.  Christ  glorified  in 
the  Salvation  and  final  Rentoration  of  all 
Mankind :  set  ff>rth  in  two  SemMHu  on  1  Tim. 
iv.  0. 10, 11.    London,  1784,  8*.  li. 

4040.  MattliewB,  William.      The   Misrella- 

neoiis  (Vimpanionii :  Vol.  III.    Containing  Dia- 

•ertations  . . .  ;  and  Dialogues  in  the  World  of 

Spirits.    Bath  ( Kiig.l.  1784,  lO.  pp.  234.     U. 

Pp.  SS-6'i  contain  a  ainertation  en  the  La>t  Daj  ; 

pp.  63-160  oppoac  the  doctrine  of  eterval  puaiab. 

nent. 

4050.  Petltplerre,  Ferdinand  Olirier.  La 
plan  de  Dieu  envers  les  honimes,  tel  qu*ll  Pa 
mauifeMte  dans  la  nature  et  dan«  la  gnice.  . . . 
Hamburg,  1784,  8«.  —  Nonvello  fd.,  AmaCei^ 
dam,  1701,  8*.  pp.  xxiv.,  272.     U. 

4051.  Thoughts  on  the  Divine  Qoodneaa,  r^ 

lative  to  the  Government  of  Moral  Ag«nt«, 

Krticiilarly  displayed  in  Future  RewHrdu  and 
inishments.  TrHnnlated  from  the  French  .... 
Bath  [  Kng.l.  1788. 8«.—  Also  Hartford  iConn.L 
1704,  1>;  Montpelier  [Vl],  1828,  1>  (D.)\ 
PhilaiMphia.  1f)4:t,  8*. 

8rf  MoHMg  iter,  tor  March,  ITSB;  LXXXTITI. 
»uS41. 

4052.  Smitb,  William  Pitt.  The  UniTerMdiat. 
In  Seven  Letters  to  Amyntor.  . . .  New- York, 
1787,  V>.  pp.  W>5.     U. 

4053.  Tbomson,  R.  The  Eternity  of  IIell> 
Torments  vindicated.    London  ?  17M,  K». 

4054.  "Wliltaker,  Kdwanl  W.  A  Serioua  Ad- 
dretiK  on  the  Scripture  DtNrtrine  of  Future 
Punithment.    Ab«>nt  1788t  8*. 

4055.  'WInolkeatcr,  Elhunan.  TheUnireraal 
ReMtoration,  exhibitetl  in  Fimr  Dialugut^  be- 
tween a  Minister  and  his  Friend  ...  .  The 
2d  Kd.,  with  Additions.  To  this  Edition  la 
prefixed  ...  some  Sketches  of  ...  [the  Au- 
thor's] Life...  .  London,  (178S)  1792,  8^. 
pp.  Ix.,  202.    FT. 

Fenrth  editUm.  with  Notei  hr  W.  Tidier.  L««dee. 
17M.  — Reprinted  at  Worceaicr.  Map<.  IMS,  li  ^H.): 
Bcllowa  PalU.  TU  lUt.  l^  (F.v  Boatea,  IMl.  ••; 
Philad.  IMS.  »>. 

405A.  Clarke,  George.  Vindication  of  the 
Honour  of  (Stid,  and  of  the  Bights  of  Men;  in 
a  l<etter  to  Mr.  De  Coetlogon,  occasioned  by 
the  l*ublication  of  Eflwanls*  Sermon  on  the 
Eternity  of  Hell  Torments.    1789,  9>. 

4057.  Tajrlor,  Daniel.  Tlie  Eternity  of  Fu- 
ture Punishment,  asserted  and  improvMl:  a 
Discourse  on  Matthew,  xxv.  46.   London,  1789, 

8*.  pp.  40. 

4058. The  Eternity  of  Future  PunlahmeBt 

re.aMserted.    8». 

4059.  "Wlneheater,  Elhanan.  A  CVmrae  of 
I<ecture8  on  the  I'rophecies  that  remain  to  lie 
fulfilled.  4  vol.  London,  1784-40,  8*.  — 2  toK 
Walpole,  1800,  8«.    H. 

4060.  Pragmatlache  Abhandlung  liber  die 
Dauer  der  Hollenstrafen.  FrankAirt  nnd  Le4D» 
«ig,178»,  8-.  pp.283-}-.    U.  "^ 

ReHorationlit. 

4061.  [Cooper,  Samnel,  D.D..  of  Onat  TS»w 
mouth],  d.  1800.  Four  DisHfrtationa.  I.  Oa 
Eternal  I^nnishmenta.  In  which  tlie  DciaicB 
of  Punishment  in  general  i«  placed  In  a  New 
Light.  II.  On  Christ's  cursing  the  Flg^Tive. 
. . .  III.  On  Mistranslations  in  the  New-1 
tament.  . . .  IV.  On  Christ's  Temptation. 
London,  iv.D.  8*.  pp.  XV.,  201.     F. 

With  the  hair-tille :— •'  Kxrinnatlom  of 
ealt  Texu  la  the  New  TeitanMnt.    la  Fi 
Uon«." 

4062.  Edifraurda,  Jonathan.  IV  youm^rr.  The 
Salvation  of  All  Men  strictlr  examined;  and 
the  Endleas  Punishment  of  tnow  who  die  Im- 
penitent, ar^ed  and  daftndad   aipUnai  Qm 


40eS       SECT.  I 


4.— CmtlBnAN  BOOtRINS.— *Bnno»  Mn 


■tioo  nf  All  Hkii,"  J 
I,  8-.  iit>.  Tj^  331.  B 
la  uUail,  an  Appsnd 


(SVKTT.  40SS 


4003.  Bwlskclt  (Ucbrr  -11')  dcr  tUUMf 
UntftiiTiin  Jl.  Aiiidem  FntmUalKbrn.  Leip- 
.IftlTft.fi'.IV.IU. 

«l«».fl««>aL.nr<.tc>MaBkliiil.«»inpUlled...  . 
B7>U«Moiilur.N»-Vi>rk.    Nir-tork,  II»1. 

40M.  Bnrton,  Philip.  AnnihilMlnn  on  Pnii' 
Mtnicnl  lu  lUa  Wicked  Knur  llir  D^  of 
Judyimrnt  ...  -,    I>jaduu,  IIM,  B*.  M. 

406)1.  lOlBirkc,  Giwrge].  A  VlnilkatUni  oflfas 
irimufurUrid;  In  B ScrinlBnil  K»tut»tl.'U of 
thcDoclrliinuf  Kleriml  SHxTy.inilDiilTisrKiil 
blTMinn.  . . ,    Lond.m,  ITM,  8*.  pp.  ^.    C 


It,  if.Pf.  WJ 


iHibu  TbrnliwICM  «t  CHlleiis  hI  Durtrlnanids 

Vttik    (Op>iM«la'rAul,lIM,»-.pp.lO»-!U.| 

«C7.  lltatBit  BiKnbrtBli  M*it  Ph<1lpp<i|. 
I*phllr«)phi»illHlie...     .     PnrKciephfon 

N.K«^^3  Wn^  S;''"""''i,''.!2?*.^  .^ 


nw,  8-.  pp.  3: 

icn4.  HnnllustaB,  Wllllnm.  AdT« 
Dcvlli  nfulrd,  uhI  Iheirlliipe  of  Ibe 


...    .    Limtb.  ]]|R,  l>.  pp.  :M9.    17. 
4077.  CBlvcnallit'a  Hlm'llanT  rn>e) ;  or, 
Phlluiki^n'i  NuiMUn.    Inl<>nd<4  tUttj 

Iriiw  of  EmUw  HbM7-  ---    V<ri.  I.— V.  | 
"~-"-'-ini«ITh»DkinJnilM»g«ii«i  ...  bring 

iiidiin  of  Ot  L'DlTPrMlliCi  Slltcrl- 


Iw,  Honlbly. 


|MUJ,I« 


18«-Jlllj,  1(HI&.J     3 

ml.    LunduD,  UM'05, 

4070.  BrowBe.Joho 
(B^b'-ilgi.     An  Emu 
lion;  nn.liniilup™ 

BilrMI^  U  All  M>x< 

Blbnt  )bu  General  Ben.o 

iW""ii'M-.BE| 

4030.  Sbcpard,  gamul.    Th<  Princiula  oT 

tb<UwuidTnllni«i<  ...    .    In  an  Kpidli 

tutFrknd.    t:iel<ir(S.lI.J,im,l».  pp.3(L 

40SI,  Cnlvcraul  Rnitonitlan  (The)  t  e ihlUtat 
In  a  Serm  of  Kiincti   fmni  Wlncbmlar, 


4M8.  Vonag,  Joneph.  . 


mm  '      WhIlr.HnEnilk.Dt.Cbanncy.llliluipNenrioD, 

,      andPelitpTirre  ...    .    Londuu,  in)),  1>.  3l 

ni  and  .  4032.  ^Krtmh.1,   RIcbuii.      An    AI>rld||eDinil 

-York,        of  FUs  Ll.cwirim  ...  Inmo.lfd   lo  obtbil. 

I      ...  ONntluu  ...  talheD»-lrlnr..rUnlTerH] 

RaWraiioD  ...     .    Wl><Kcb,   IIVS,  f.   pp 


SDbmilrti  uT  IbrUnmeluT  J» 
Aitwer  In  Dr.  Chumc;  of  Nc 
Mr.  WiiKbHtar^i  UiUugnH.  . 
dun.  a.D.IIItlT).  ia>.    I.'. 

4070.  ToiTMMiaal,  Pliippln.  0< 
Builuii,  1IHI,»-.  pp.  370.    BA. 

¥an.  HDrrar,  , 

catrd  ...    .  Cliai 
^    //. 

MTI.  Wrlaht,  Rtcliard.  Th<  Etamtl 
HrUT»rn»nb.Iiid.'li-niiihl«HH.in«.nl!. 
■union  of  Kvwal  I'uswci  In  l>r.  Rjl 
Dnnon,  enllllnd  Tl,.  Pint  Ljra  Befo 
...    L"ikt«i>|II»-t],N*.pp.M.     C. 

4013.  B^WMrdi.  JmrttbaR,  Ou  fHT. 
Inprniiint  Thiwlngkal  Cunti 


I        Men.  Bi  aoin*  Friend*  of  Ui 
;  '      am,  ".  pp.  18.    U. 

I    4034.  (FUbar, 


4.(Fl»i*r, \    FTHSirklBTMnn-Ait 

lddr«iloCandldaDdiierli>uaJlen."Teodlii( 
,  ,K,  lo  rftUI*  the  Arp:nnu-nl>  bmnght  forward  !■ 
IhalPanjpblet  inbiouri'f  IheKealontlnuDf 
all  lapeed  Inlelllnnnn.  By  khim  Frtendi  of 
BBx/alion.    London,  IIM,_H>.p[L  S3.    IT. 

IihII-     4Mig.  Vldlcr,  William.    Ood'a   Lnn   id  hia 
"*■■        CTBilurri  auorlnl  and  ilndlculnii  being  ■ 
Roply   to   the    "  Blrlclarea  ...    ."    Lundfv. 
r   of        nis.  »-.  pp.  SO.    I'. 
'■"",''  .  4030.  Faster,  Joel,  Old  BbIIoVi  Hoaea.    A 


^f.  pp.uii.,u7.  e. 


a  Slate- 
i  Rarlaw! 
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CLASS  in.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


4115 


The  letim  of  Mr.  Falter  »b4  Vr.Tldler  were  origin* 
ally  pOblUb«-<l  in  the  Univeivallafa  MlMcUany  for 
17W-1001.    Sec.  further.  Nm.  «IM7.  40M. 

40^9.  IV  right,  Richard.  Hints  on  the  Uni- 
verttal  KeMturation.  . . .  Wisbech,  17M,  8*.  pp. 
12. 

4090.  Andre  mrsy  Elifha.  A  Candid  Reply  to 
the  Art(uuif  utM  of  the  late  Rev.  Elhanan  Win- 
clieMter,  contained  in  a  Work*  entitled,  "The 
Univereal  Restoration  ..."  kc,  Boston,  ISOO* 
V>.  pp.  92.     //. 

4091.  Gabler,.loh.Phll.  Einige  Haupt^rUnde 
gcgeii  die  hwi^keit  der  potiitiven  llUlleii- 
strafen.  {yfwt  theol.  Joum.y  1800,  XV. 
142-145.) 

4092.  Chals  de  Sonrccaol.  L'£vanfrile 
^teniel  ...  fin  du  Livre  des  Manifestes.  [Paris  ? 
18-,]  12». 

4093. Mandement  dn  ciel  aux  4glises  4ga* 

r4es,  complement  du  Livre  des  Manifestos. 
[Paris?  1804,]  12«. 

In  thew  two  works  the  lather,  k  fluistle  claiming 
to  be  liiBplred,  denlei  the  doctrine  ef  endleni  punUta- 
Bieiit.  The  Uvrt  dsa  Mani/9^ite»  wan  pabl.  at  Avignon 
In  ItnO.  X  vol.  1'i*.  and  reprinted  at  Paris. 

4094.  Ansiivcr  to  an  AnonymouM  Letter  (dated 
Sept.  18.  1777),  on  Pi-e«letttination  and  Free- 
will, with  a  Postscript  on  Eternal  Punish- 
ments.   London,  1801,  K*.  pp.  55. 

4095.  Donglas,  Neil.  An  Antidote  af^inst 
Deism,  in  a  faeries  of  Letters  to  the  Editor  of 

in  which   the   Ariniments  against  the 

Eternal  Prevalence  of  t^n  and  Miserv  . . .  are 
candidly  state^l  from  Scripture;  and  also  an 
Answer  to  Ohjei'tions  ...  .  Edinburgh,  IMKi, 
8».  pp.  viii.,  xvi.,  275.     U. 

4096.  [  Jerram,  Charles].  Letters  to  an  Uni- 
versaliHt ;  coiitHining  a  Review  of  the  Contro- 
versy between  Mr.  VIdler  and  Mr.  Fuller;  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.  By  Scru- 
tator. . . .    CliiMtone,  1803,  ^.  pp.  viii.,  182. 

U. 

gee  Koi.  MAT.  4068. 

4097.  'Winter,  Robert.  The  Endless  Duration 
of  Future  Punishments.     London?  1803,  H«. 

4098.  Andre^wa,  Elisha.  A  Candid  Examina- 
tion of  tile  .M(.>ral  Tendency  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Universal  Salvation,  as  taught  by  its  Advo- 
cates. . . .    Boston,  180S,  18*.  pp.  173.    BA.,  V. 

4090.  Foster,  Dan.  A  Critical  and  Candid 
Examiimtion  of  a  Late  Publication,  entitled 
The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Misery,  Reconcileable 
with  the  Infinite  Benevolence  of  (jiod  ...  . 
By  Nathan  Strong  ...  .  Walpole, New-bamp- 
•hire,  180S,  8*.  pp.  vi.,  317.     U. 

Bee  So.  4075. 

4100.  Simpson,  John.  An  Essay  on  the  Du- 
ration of  a  Future  State  of  Punishments  and 
Rewards.    London.  180S,  ^X  pp.  103  -f . 

AI«oin  hli  "  Esta\  •  ou  the  Language  uf  Scripture," 
Lood.  1HQ6.  80,  pp.  i-n.    H. 

4101.  [Thnrn,  Wilh.  Christian].  Jesus  und 
seine  Apostol  in  Widerspruch  in  Ansehnng 
der  Lohre  von  der  ewigen  VerdammnisD. 
(Scherer's  Schriftforncher,  |80S,  St.. I.  No.  4.) 

Maintalas  that  Jenue  did  not  aBrni  the  doctrine. 
—  BreUck. 

4102.  Ballon,  Ilosea.  Notes  on  the  Parables 
of  the  New  Testament,  scripturally  illus- 
trated and  argument  at  ively  defended.  . . .  4th 
Ed.,  revised  bv  the  Author.  Boston,  (1804, 
12,  22,)  1831, 12».  pp.  299. 

Firol  ed.  publ.  «t  Randolph,  Tt.,  IBM.  8".  pp.  80.  — 
M  ed..  Portsmouth,  N.H 

4103.  Dobaon,  Thomas.  Letters  on  the  Exist- 
ence and  (^liaracter  of  the  Deity,  and  on  the 
Moral  State  of  Man.  2  pt.  Philadelphia, 
1804.  Ifl?     (L 

Letters  XV. -XVII.  til.  1-80»  nslnUIn  the  doe* 
trine  of  "  iiniver^Nl  recoiiellistlnB ;"  l^et.  VIL  (I. 
121-ieO)  supporu  the  doctrine  ef  prs^czlstenoe. 

84« 


4104.  Tonny,  Joseph,  M.D.  The  UnlTcnal 
Restoration  of  All  Men.  Proved,  by  Scrip- 
ture, ReasoQ,  and  Common  Sense.  ...  New- 
York,  1804, 12>.  pp.  260.     U. 

4105.  Ballon,  Hosoa.  A  Treatise  on  Atone- 
ment; in  which,  the  Finite  Nature  of  ^n  is 
argued,  its  Cause  and  Consequences  as  snch ; 
the  Necessity  and  Nature  of  Atonement;  and 
itsOlorious Consequences,  in  the  Final  Kecon- 
cillation  of  All  Men  to  Holiness  and  Happi- 
ness. ...  Randolph  (Ver.),  180ft,  8*.  pp.  21  ft. 
H. 

410fi.  Haynes,  Lemuel.  Universal  Salvatkm: 
a  very  Ancient  Doctrine;  with  some  Account 
of  the  Life  and  Character  of  its  Author  f  viz. 
the  Devil].  A  Sermon,  deliveretl  at  Rutland 
. . .  in  . . .  1805.  9th  Ed.  Boston,  1814,  12*. 
pp.  12.    BA. 

4107.  Smltb,  Elias.  The  Doctrine  of  the 
I^nce  of  Peace  and  his  irervants,  concerning 
the  End  of  the  Wickeii  ...  proving  that  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Univentalists  and  Calviui^ts 
are  not  the  Doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Apostles.  . . .    Boston,  180&,  12*.  pp.  71.    BA. 

4108.  Spanldlng^,  Josiah.  Univcrsalism  con- 
ftmnds  and  destroys  itself;  or.  Letters  to  a 
Friend;  in  Four  Parts.  f*art  1.  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton's and  Mr.  Belly's  Scheme,  which  denies 
all  Future  Punishment,  shown  to  be  made  up 
of  Contradictions.  Part  11.  Dr.  Chauncy's, 
Mr.  Winchester's,  Petitpierre's,  and  Med.  Dr. 
Ytmng's  Scheme,  which  supposes  ■  Limited 
PunisTiment  hereafter,  shown  to  be  made  up 
of  Contradictions.  l*art  111.  Everlasting,  for- 
ever, forever  and  ever,  naturally  and  origin- 
ally, mean  Duration  without  End.  I^art  IT. 
The  SufBdency  of  the  Ati>nement,  for  the 
Salvation  of  All,  consistent  with  the  Final 
Destruction  of  a  Part  of  Mankind.  Also  ths 
Second  Death  explained.  Interspersed  with 
Direct  Arguments  in  Proof  of  the  Endless 
Misery  of  the  Damned.  ...  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  1805,  8*.  pp.  350.    H. 

4109.  Donylas,  Neil.  Two  Lectnres  (in  fevor 
of  Universal  Restoration]  delivered  in  Paisley, 
Dec.  11  fh  and  25th,  1805.  ...  To  which  is  suit- 
Joined  Strictures  upon  an  Essay  on  Eternal 
Punishment,  which  appeared  lately  in  the 
Missionary  Magasine.  . . .  Glasgow,  1800,  8*. 
pp.  136.     U. 

4110.  Summary  View  of  the  Evidence  of 

Universal   Restoration.      Glasgow,  180f,  8>. 
pp.4. 

4111.  r }.  A  Defence  of  Restoration  ....    Br 

PhiLantropicos  Filalethes.  ...   GUsgDw,19tT, 
8*.  pp.  M. 

4111>.  Ijirinter,  Robert.  Future  Punisbments 
of  Endless  Duration  ...  .  [A  Sermon.]  Lon- 
don. 1807,  M.  1*. 

8«>r  JTowtMy  Mw.,  1807.  LU.  S3&. 

4112.  Stanley,  William.  Ensay  on  Theology. 
Being  a  Scriptural  View  uf  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Containing  Universal  Redemp- 
tion, Particular  Salvation,  Limited  Punish- 
ment, and  General  Restoration.  . . .  London, 
K.D.  [1808  or  1809],  8*.  pp.  47. 

4113..  'Wril^tat,  Pichard.  An  Essay  on  Futvrs 
Puuishments.     London  ?  1808,  8*. 

4114.  Ballon,  Rosea.  A  Candid  Review  of  a 
Pamphlet  |by  Isaac  Robinson]  entitled  A  Can- 
did Reply:  the  whole  lieins  a  Doctrinal  Con- 
troversy between  the  Hopkintonian  and  the 
Universalist.  ...  Portsmouth,  N.II.  il80i,] 
12». 

4115.  Tbompcon,  Samuel.  UnlTeraal  Re- 
storation Vindicated.  A  Reply  to  a  Discourse, 
by  Rev.  Jacob  Nurtim,  A.M.  delivered  in  Wey- 
mouth. December  18, 1808.  . . .  Oiarlestown, 
1809,  8*.  pp.  82.    H. 
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4119  Bvcltmlsstery  Joieph.  A  Series  of 
Letters  between  the  Kev.  Jmteph  Buckmiu- 
■ter,  D  D.  the  Kev.  Joseph  Walton,  A.M.  Hh«i- 
turH  of  Congregational  Cburchen  in  PortA- 
nioiith,  N.H.  and  the  Kev.  Ilooea -fiallou  ...  . 
[On  Universaliam.]  WincUor,  1811,  IS",  pp. 
164.    BA. 

4117.  Lacejr,  Williem  B.  A  Sermon  againnt 
Univcriali«m.  ...  Utica,  1811,  12".  pp.  24. 
c 

A  reply  by  Edwia  PerriB,  Otsego,  1812.  12*.  pp.  8&. 
4118   Murray,  John.    Letters,  and  Sketches 
of  SerinuuM.  ...    3  vol.    Botitun,  18l2t,  b«. 

4110.  Baker,  Samuel.  A  Letter  flrom  Samuel 
Baker,  furmerly  Senior  l^astor  of  the  Baptiht 
Church  in  Thomaston,  to  his  Brethren  In  that 
Place,  after  he  became  a  Universalist.    Boston, 

1813,  l'>.  pp.  23.    H. 

412U.  Ballou,  llosea.  An  Attempt,  with  a 
Soft  Anxwer,  to  turn  away  Wrath,  in  Letters 
addressed  to  Mr.  Oeorge  Forrester  ...  .  In 
Keply  to  his  Strictures  on  [several  works  of 
Mr.  Ballou |  . . .  .  Portsmouth,  N.H.  181S,  18* 
or  24«.  pp.  179.    BA. 

4121.  Cogan,  Thomas.  A  Theological  IMsqui< 
sition,  ou  the  Characteristic  Excellencies  of 
ChristlRuity  ...  .  London,  1813,  8*.  pp.  vlii., 
669.    H 

Pp.  SSI -439  anil  6S7-A50  maiaUln  the  probability 
of  uuit«:r«al  Mlvation. 

4122.  Douglas,  Neil.  The  Universal  Resto- 
ration DvtVndetl.  An  Answer  to  the  lluv. 
Alex.  Brown's  Letters  to  the  Author,  In  Sup- 
port of  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Misery.  . . . 
(ilasgow,  1813,  8*.  pp.  96.     (/. 

4123.  Estlln,  John  Prior.  Discourses  onUnl- 
venuil  Kcittitutiun,  delivered  to  the  Society  (if 
l*r(»te«tant  Dissenters  In  Lewln's  Mead,  Bris- 
tol. . . .    London,  1813,  8*.  pp.  211  -{-.    U. 

4124.  Peck,  John.  A  Descant  on  the  Universal 
Plan,  corroctetl;  or.  Universal  Salvation  ex- 
plained. [In  doggerel  verse.]  With  Rev.  L. 
llaynes*  Sermon  [,  aoth  Ed.l.  Boston,  (3d  e<l., 
1S13,)  1823,  1>.  pp.  35.  A  — 4th  [5th?]  ed., 
with  other  matter,  Boston,  1858,  18*.  pp.  52. 

4125.  Grundy,  John.  Evangelical  Cliristian- 
ity  Considered,  and  shewn  to  be  Synonymous 
with  UniUriaubim   ....  2  vol.  LonH.  1813-14, 

go. 

L«etur<>«  XTV.  and  XT.  (Vol.  II.  pp.  lW-902)  op- 
p«i«  ib«  doetriu*  of  eternal  pvnUhaieal. 

4120.  Hare,  E<hvard.  A  Preservative  against 
the  Errors  of  Socinianism :  in  Answer  to  the 
Rev.  John  Gnindy's  Lectures  ...  .  2d  £d. 
Lond(m.  (1814J  1S21,  K  pp.  428.     U. 

Pp.  'AS-'ib6  malnuln  tbe  eternity  of  fbtnre  panltb- 
menu 

4127.  Baker,  Samuel.  A  Solemn  Address  to 
all  Cbriritiuns  ...  in  which  are  shewn  the 
Harmony  of  the  Christian  System  with  the 
Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation,  and  the  Ob- 
jections and  Difficulties  that  arise  In  the  Way 
of  believing  it :  together  with  a  Few  Thoughts 
on    the    Unpardonable    Sin.   ...     Ilallowell, 

1814,  8».  pp.  72.    H. 

4128.  Burt,  Jephthah.  A  Treatise,  on  the 
Univerwil  UtMjdness  of  God,  in  tlie  Kalvatiim 
of  All  Men.  . . .    m.p.  [Vermont],  1814,  li>.  pp. 

78. 

4129.  Dutton,  Salmon.  Thoughts  on  God, 
relative  to  hit*  Moral  Character,  in  Comnaris.in 
with  the  Character,  which  reputed  Divines 
have  given  him.  . . .  Weathemfleld,  Vt,  1814, 
12».  pp.  102.     U. 

UnivcmalUt. 

/130.  [Purves,  James].  The  Reconcilintion 
and  Ktwtoration  of  All  Things  by  Jesus  Christ. 
. . .    Glasgow,  1814,  8*.  pp  40.     U. 


4131.  [Tjrler,  J7n>.  John].  Universal  Damna- 
tion and  Salvation,  clearly  proved  by  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
To  which  are  added  a  Few  Preliminary  Obser- 
vations ...    .    B4wton,  1826,  12*.  pp.  100.    B. 

In  1810  an  edidon  was  publi»lied  in  Norwtoh, 
Conn..  «ith  tbe  title:  —  "  Tbe  Law  and  tbe  Oo«pd. 
oleaiiy  denioottraicd  in  Six  Scrmoni,"  tie.  Two  ■mall 
edliioan  had  prcrloaalr  appearvd,  one  publiahed  in 
Roaion.  the  other  in  ftalen.  Bee  it.  (f.  Williamt* 
Hit.  SkeUk  0/  I'nIvtnalUm  te  ATerwic*.  Otmn.,  IMI, 
tr'.  pp.  U.  13.    Comp.  No.  4041*. 

4132.  Kelly,  John.  Solemn  and  Important 
KeatouH  agHinst  becoming  a  UniverHalist.  ... 
Haverhill,  .Mass.  1815,  8*.  pp.  24.    H. 

4133.  Ballou,  Ilusea.  Divine  Benevolence: 
l>eing  H  Keply  to  a  Pamphlet,  entitled.  Solemn 
and  Important  Reasons  ...  .  Haverhill, 
Mass.  1815,  8*.  pp.  40.    ff. 

4134.  Kelly,  John.  Additional  Reasons 
against  Universalism  ...  .  Containing  Stric- 
tures on  the  Writings  of  Hosea  Ballou  . ..  . 
Haverhill,  .Mass.  1815,  8*.  pp.  24.    H. 

4135.  Ballou,  Hosea.  Divine  Benevolence 
further  vindicated :  in  a  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet, 
entitled,  "  Additional  Reasons  against  Univer^ 
salism."  Ac.  ...    Salem,  1819, 8*^  pp.  40.    H. 

4136.  "Wood,  Jacob.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
John  Kelly  ...  containing  Remarks  on  his 
Pamphlet,  entitle<l,  Solemn  and  Important 
Reasons  ...;  also,  Additional  Reasons,  Ac. 
. . .    Haverhill,  Mass.  181(1,  8*.  pp.  32 . 

4137. A  Defence  of  Universalism :  l»eing  an 

Examination  of  the  Arguments  and  Oljec- 
t ions,  advanced  by  the  Rev.  James  W.  Tucker, 

A.M.  of  Rowley,  Mass Nowburyport^ 

Aug.  181(1,  8».  pp.  16.    D. 

4138.  "W right,  Richard.  Essay  on  the  Un{- 
verml  KeHtoratlon;  Intended  tu  show  that  the 
Final  Happiness  of  All  Men  Is  a  Doctrine  of 
Divine  Revelation.    London,  181(1,  12>. 

4139.  Ballou,  Hosea.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Drown  hmerson  ...  .  Salem,  1816,  8*.  pp. 
15. 

4140.  Letter  (A),  addressed  to  the  Andover 
Institution  in  particular,  and  the  Calvinistlo 
Preachers  and  People  in  general.  In  Answer 
to  a  Letter  signed  *'  B.  Dole."  By  a  Friend  to 
Truth.    Salem,  181(1,  8«.  pp.  20. 

4141.  Smttli,  Thomas  Southwood.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Divine  Government;  tending  to 
shew,  that  Every  Thing  is  under  the  Direction 
of  Infinite  Wiwloui  and  Goodness,  and  will 
terminate  in  the  Production  of  Universal 
Purity  and  Happiness.  ...  2d  Ed.,  consider- 
ably enlarged.  . . .  (1st  ed.,  Glasgow,  181(1,) 
London,  1817,  8*.  pp.  303.    //. 

A  lift  of  work*  reladnc  to  the  subject  it  appeodc4 
to  thia  volume,  pp.  900-403.— 4th  American  ed..  New 
York.  1)-S7.  \f».  To  thU  eiiillnn  t«  added  John  Fes- 
ter ■  Letter  on  Kndiesi  Punlibment. 

4142.  Streeter,  Russell.  The  Universal 
Friend  . . .  being  a  Candid  Reply  to  **  A  Ser- 
mon," entitled,  "A  Solemn  Protest  against 
the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation :  by  Ste. 
phen  Farley  ...  ."  Keene  (N.H.X  July,  181t, 
8*.  pp  48. 

414.3.  Eternsd  Punishment  proved  to  be  not 
Suffering,  but  Privation ;  and  Immortality 
detieutlent  on  Spiritual  Regeneration:  the 
Whole  argued  on  the  Words  and  Harmony  of 
Scripture,  and  embracing  every  Text  bearing 

on  the  Subject By  aMemberof  theChurcn 

of  England.  . . .    London,  1817,  8*.  pp.  xxiv., 
240,40. 

4144.  "Wood,  Jacob.  A  Brief  Essay  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Future  Retribution.  To  which  is 
added.  An  Appendix,  containing  Extracts  of 
Letters  fk-om  most  of  the  i^incipal  Univer- 
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mlian  Minliiteni  in  Xcw-England.  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  Future  Miftory.  . . .  Wt>rc«Hter,  Sept. 
Wi7, «».  pp.  32. 
414.').  "Woodt  Jacob.  UnWenial  Re«toration  de- 
fvndtii:  iM-iiig  an  Exaniinntiou  of  a  S«rni(in, 
entitled  Thn  Future  Punishment  of  the  Wirki>«l 
Certain  iuid  KndlcHH  ...  by  Cynifl  Mann,  M.A. 
. . .    WorccMter,  April,  IHIH,  ^'  PP*  32. 

4146.  Kne eland)  Abner.  A  S«rie:i  of  Ijec- 
turei»  on  the  D<»ctrine  of  Universal  Benevo- 
lence: delivered  in  the  UuiverMili«t  Church, 
...  Philadelphia,  in  ...  181S  ....  2d  Eil., 
with  Additional  Ntites.  Philadelphia,  (IMH,) 
1S24,  12".  pp.  232.     D. 

414^*.  Unlveraallst  Mn^i^Kine  (The).  ... 
[AV(H?klv.  July  3,  181K-June  14,  lt(2S.]  9 
vol.     BiMton,  lHltf-*iS,  4>».    //. 

Kditrd  at  flr«t  hjr  Hoiea  R»noti,  with  whom  wrn 
•rterwHrtlH  asiMtclatPd  H<m^a  lUliou  Vil  Miid  Tliomat 
Wbiitfiuure.     Coiiiinu«iJ  uuder  tbr  totlowiug  title  :— 

4146^.  Trumpet  and  UuivoriuiliHt  Magazine. 
...  [New  S4'rie«.  Vol.  I.-XXXIIl.  July 
5,  1828  to  the  present  time  (IHfil).]  3:i  vol. 
Boflton,  182'J-61,  f  d.     //. 

Rdltcrl,  for  the  flrat  1R  nm.,  bj  RuMrl)  Rtrerter  and 
Thomaii  WhttiPinor«i:  after* ardu  i>y  ihv  latter  alone, 
till  hi*  derea^e  in  1^1.  A  r^prr^f^iatlve  of  that  rnrm 
of  I'niverKilWin  which  n^ecta  ibe  doctrine  of  punlab. 
meat  In  tlie  future  life. 

4147.  Dutton,  Salmon.  An  Examination  of 
the  Modern  Doctrine  of  Future  PuniHhment : 
together  with  a  Short  IliMtory  of  the  Author's 
Lifi>.  ...    IkHton.  IHItt,  8*.  pp.  lU.     BA. 

Again«t  the  doctrine  of  future  punUhmeat. 

414».  Smltli,  William,  A.M.  The  EndU'M 
Durntion  of  Future  Puninhment  considered 
and  defended  ...  .  Ulasgow,  1SI9»  ^.  pp. 
K8. 

4140.  Edi^ar,  William.  Remark<i  on  a  Late 
Pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Endle-»H  Duration 
uf  Future  Punishment  connidereil  and  de- 
fended, &c.  By  W.  Smith,  A.M.'*  . . .  Glasgow, 
1H19,  S-.  pp.  (U  -L. 

41.VI.  Sivanaon,  John.  A  Short  Beply  tothe 
Treat iM«  uf  William  Smith,  A.M.  in  Defeiuo 
of  the  DiKtrine  of  EndieNM  Punifdiment  ...  . 
Glasgow,  ISltt,  K*.  pp.  24. 

4161. A  Short  Serie.*  of  Tx^ttem  to  Mr.  Neil 

Douglas,  in  which  the  EndleM  Unltm  and 
Final  Equality  of  the  Elect  and  Non-Klect  is 
contende<l  for,  fi-om  Divine  Authority  ...  . 
Together  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Situation  of  Hell:  also.  If  Despair  will 
prevail  in  tliat  Region.  ...  Glasgow,  18111, 8«. 
pp.  72. 

4152.  Herald  '^The)  of  Life  and  Immortality. 
By  Klias  l^mith.  Vol.  I.  \oh.  1-8.  Jan. 
lsi9-0ct.  1820.     Boston,  lHltt-30,  12*.  pp. 

288. 

In  thin  perindieat,  of  wliieh  no  more  wan  puliilabed, 
Mr.  Hmilh  advucated  th(>  doctrint'!«  of  universal  #al- 
tatioii.  and  of  nu  puuinhmrut  after  thia  life ;  he  bad 
before  been  a  destruction  I  it. 

4153.  IiiaaCt  Daniel.  The  Doctrine  of  Uni- 
ven^ul  ReHtoration  examined  and  refuted; 
. ..  being  a  Reply  to  the  mi>st  Important  Par- 
ticulars contained  in  the  Writings  of  Messrs. 
Winchester,  Vidler,  Wright,  and  Weaver.  ... 
New-York,  1M9>  IS",  pp.  160.  l/'.  — 2d  ed., 
London,  lh3fi,  12<>. 

41.>t.  Carrlquey  Bichard.  A  Review  of  a 
Serniou,  deliven"*!  by  Uev.  Ebenezcr  Guy  of 
Stouglitun  . . .  August  2i),  1820, beingdesigned 
to  refute  tlie  Doctrine  of  Vnivvrsnl  Salvatiini 
...    .    Boston,  iViO,  8«.  pp.  51.    JJA. 

4155.  Balfour,  Walter.  IA^tte.rfl  to  Rev. 
Moaea  Stuart  [first  published  in  the  Unirfrttil- 
i$t  Magazine,  in  lH*iO  and  1821,  and  signed 
*An  Inquirer  after  Truth']  ...  .  Boston, 
1833, 18*.  pp.  125. 
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4156.  Crowell,  Scth.  Strlctnm  on  the  l>oc- 
trine  of  Universal  Salvation;  wherein  the 
Doctrine  is  disproved  on  the  Principle  of  the 
Moral  Government  of  God  ...  .  New- York. 
18*il,  18*.  pp.  144.     U. 

4157.  Ballouy  Ilosea.  A  Sermon  Ffrom  Exek. 
xiii.  4J,  delivered  in  the  Second  Unirersaliat 
Meeting  House,  in  Boeton.  on  the  Morning  at 
the  Third  Sabliath  in  November,  1819.  ...  ad 
E<1.     Bostt.n,  IH'il,  S».  pp.  15. 

Celebrated  n«  the  "  Pux  •ennoo.'* 

4158.  [Kenrlek,  Enoch  B.].  Final  Refitora- 
tion  deniou«tnited  frtmi  the  Scripture!^  «>f 
Truth  ...  .  Also,  the  Main  Objeotions  re> 
futed.  ...  By  Philo-Bereanua.  . . .  BoettiD, 
IWl,  1*>.  pp. «».    H. 

4159.  'Wlnzer,  Julius  Friedr.  De  airaca- 
ratrraaci  iravruiv  in  Novl  Timlamenti  Scriptia 
tradita.    2  pt.     Lijisiee.  1831, 4*.    bgr. 

4160.  Essay  (An)  on  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal 
PnniNliments.  Now  first  translate*!  frtmi  the 
French  <>f  D'Alenibert  ...  .  Part  I.  ||  A 
Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Torments  of  Hell, 
in  which  the  Foundations  of  this  Doctrine  are 
examined  and  destroy«>d  ...  .  Now  first 
translatetl  from  the  French.  [Part  II.J  Loo- 
don,  J.  ir.  TrurU  1»23,  K  pp.  47,  84. 

In  the  copj  hefore  nie  the  lint  aentence  of  tbe  titla. 
as  origin:ill5  prlnuM,  bii«  bet-n  e\pi  nxed.  and  ih« 
vni-d^  ci^en  ai>ove  are  »uh«tiiutc>i  in  niannvcript. 
The  flrat  Par'-  it  n.ild  to  he  ''  the  avowed  |>roda.-iinn 
of  the  uuthur  ff  '  Crii^ut^  ReilKi^n^e.' "  (Comp.  Xa. 
S97II )  For  the  original  of  tbe  aeooiid  Part,  i«r  !(«. 
87bt :  rump.  alH>  Nu.  SM9. 

4101.  Ooapel  rommunlcator  (The)  or  Philan- 
thropist's Journal.  Edited  by  William  Wttr- 
rall.  Preacher  of  Universal  Rec«>nciliation, 
Glasgow.  Vol.  l.-Il.  From  July  lK2a  — 
July  1825,  inclusive.  Glasgow,  1S21  [\hfZ\ - 
«5,Ho.     V. 

4162. The  tame.    For  the  Tear  1827.    Vol. 

III...    [Glasgow,]  1827,  8».     T. 

4163.  Hadson,  Charles.  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Immediate  Happinesa  of  All  Men  at  the 
Article  of  Death,  examined  in  a  1.4^tter  to  a 
Friend.  . . .    Boston,  IMS,  t>*.  pp.  IV.    BA. 

4164.  RalVtaer,  Henry.  A  Disconrpc  upon  tbe 
Duration  of  Future  Punishment.  ...  KicU- 
mond.  182S,  8».  pp.  47. 

Ag  ilnit  Unlveraaliim. 

4165.  StetHon,  St>th.  ^ix  Permons,  containing 
s«ime  lieiiiarks,  on  Mr.  Andrew  Fuller  s  Kt'H- 
SDUhfor  believing  that  the  Future  Punishuicnt 
of  the  Wicktid  will  \tB  Endless.  . . .  Plymouth, 
Maas.  18!IS,  »>.  pp.  88.    B. 

4166.  [Tldd,  Jacob].  ...  A  Correspondence, 
in  part  attempte<i  to  be  suppresse«l  by  ll(.M4.'a 
Ballon  ...    .    Bo«t«m,  lHi9,  h*.  pp.  56.*    BA. 

4107.  BrOMrn,  James,  P.IK,**/ Barnwetl.   The 

Restitutiim  of  all  Things;  au  Essay.  Loudon, 

1824,  >^«.  4/.. 

Purbapa  the  aame  work  m  No.  iOM. 

4168.  Hudson,  Chnrlen.  A  Brief  Statement 
of  Reasons  f«.ir  rejecting  the  Doctrine  of 
Endless  .Miitery.  ...  Concord,  Mass.  I!f34f  h*. 
pp.16,    n. 

411:9.   Klalber,    Christoph    Bei\jamin.      Do 

Damnatione  Iniproborum  acterua.  Tubingae, 

ISa-I*  4*. 

Afalnal  tbe  doetrlnc. 

4170.  Kneelaud,  .\bner,  and  M*Calla,  W. 

L.  Minutes  of  a  Discussion  on  the  ijue^tion 
'«Is  the  Punishment  of  the  Wickeil  alHM^lutely 
Eternal?  nr  is  it  only  a  Temporal  Pnnishment 
in  this  World,  fi»r  their  Good,  and  to  Ih«  mi<-. 
ceeded  by  Eternal  Happiness  after  Death?" 
...    [  Philailelphia,]  1824,  8«.  pp.  324.     BA. 

4171.  Remarks  on  the  Modern  Doctrine  of 
the  Univursalists.  By  a  Layman.  Boaton, 
1821,  lb*,  pp.  12.    BJ, 
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4172.  "Wlittteiiiorcy  ThomM.  A  8erm<iii, 
un  tli«  Piirable  of  tho  Rich  Man  iind  LKxarut. 
Sd  Ed.    IkMtoii,  (1K94,  2U,)  1(»0,  8«.  pp.  24. 

4173.  IVorraU,  William.  The  Triumph  of 
Divino  l^ivc.  (»v«r  Death  and  Hell.  A  ttormun 
...    .    (IlaHgow,  1824, 8*.  pp.  31.    ff. 

4174.  Balfour,  Walter.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
&k;ripturiil  Import  of  the  Worda  Hheul,  Hades, 
Tartaru«,  and  Gehenna:  all  tnuuilated  Holl, 
In  the  Citmmon  English  Version.  Charles- 
town.  I8S4,  H*.  pp.  viii.,  448.  i?.— 3d  Ed. 
Roston,  1832, 12>.  pp.  347.    MI. 

4176. The  mwu.    Revised,  with  Easays  and 

Notes,  by  Otis  A.  Skinner.  Boston,  1864,  1*>. 
pp.  3M.    H. 

4170.  Sabine,  James.  Univenial  flalTation  In- 
defensible U})on  Mr.  Balfour's  Ground.  A  Re- 
ply to  "An  Inquiry  Into  the  Scriptural  Import 
of  the  Wonls  Bheol,  Hades  ...  [etc.].  By 
Walter  Balfour.'*  In  a  Series  of  Lecture*  de- 
lirered  in  the  Uniremalist  Church,  Charlos- 
town.  . . .    Boston,  l$*ift,  8*.  pp.  132.    //. 

4177.  Balfour,  Walter.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  J. 
Sabine's  Ltei-tures  on  the  "  Inquiry*'  Into  the 
Scriptural  Import  of  the  Wonls  rendered 
Sheol,  Hades,  Tartarus,  and  Gehenna.  In 
Two  Partrt.  1st.  A  Defence  of  the  Inquiry. 
2d.  His  Pnx>f  of  a  Future  Retribution  Con* 
si<lered.    Boston,  1825,  8>.  pp.  13d. 

4178.  Emplc,  Adam.  Remarks  on  the  dis- 
tinicuiithiUK  Doctrine  of  Mottern  Universalism, 
which  teaches  that  there  i4  No  Hell  and  No 
Punirthnient  for  the  Wicked  after  Death.  . . . 
New- York.  1825,  8*.  pp.  13V.    tt, 

4179.  Knecland,  Abnor.  Ancient  Unirer- 
salism,  as  taught  by  Christ  and  his  Ap<wtler( : 
in  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  "  Remarks 
on  the  distingnishin);  Divtrino  of  Modern 
Universalism  ...  .  By  Adam  Empie  ...  .** 
New- York,  1H25,  8».  pp.  W. 

4180.  Thompson,  John  Samuel.  The  Uni- 
versalist,  ctmsiMtinic  of  Essays  . . .  and  Miscel- 
laneous Pieces  tending  to  explain  and  defend 
the  DtK-trine  of  M«Mlern  UniverKulism.  Editeil 
by  John  Samuel  Thompson,  assisted  by  S.  R. 
Smith  and  O.  B.  Usher.  ...  [Vol.  I.  N<w. 
1-12.    April  -  Sept.  1823.]    Utica,  N.Y.  1825, 

4181.  Balfour,  Walter.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
S(;rlptural  Doctrine  concerning  the  Devil  and 
Satan :  and  into  the  Extent  of  Duration  vx- 
prnitstMl  by  the  Terms  0/i/m,  Aiim^  and  Aumio*^ 
rendered  EverlastinK*  Forever,  Ac.  in  the 
Common  Verxion,  and  esftecialiy  when  applieil 
to  Punishment.  Charlestowu(Ms.),  182tl,  12*. 
pp.  30U. 

4182.  Three  Inquiries   on    the    follow! nf? 

Scriptural  Subjects:  I.  The  Personality  of  the 
Devil.  II.  The  Duration  of  the  Punishment 
expressed  by  the  Wnnls  Ever,  Everlastinie, 
Kternal,Ac.  III.  Demoniacal  Possessions.  Re- 
viseil,  with  Essays  and  Notes,  by  (His  A.  Skin- 
ner.   B'Mton,  IHtVl.  r>.  pp.  396.     H. 

Part  III.  vsfl  flnt  added  ia  the  third  cd.,  Prori* 
dence.  1S42.  16*.  p|>.  4M.     H. 

418*4*.  HaDres,  Joel.  Ten  Letters,  containlnic 
Reasons  fi»r  not  embracing  the  Doctrine  of 
Universal  Salvation.     lUrtford?  1827? 

AI«o  pubilibed  M  No.  2M  of  tlM  Traeu  nf  th« 
AnMrieaa  Tract  BooietT,  Nrw  York,  IS*,  pp.  tO,  aod 
In  aaotber  form.  k.d.  It^.  pp.  IS9. 

4183.  Canfleld,  Russel.  A  Candid  Review 
of  Ten  Letters,  containing  Reasons  for  not 
embracing  the  Di>ctrine  of  Universal  Salva- 
tion, by  Rev.  J«)el  Hawes.  To  which  areaddinl 
Tlilrteen  Friendly  Letters  to  a  Candiflate  for 
the  Ministry.    Hartford.  1827,  l'i>.  pp.  2no. 

41ft4.  Carowe,  Friedr.  With.  Ueber  allelnse- 
ligmacbeuda  lUrche.  . . .    [Abth.  I.j  |  '^  und 


letBte  Abthellnng.    2  Abth.     FrankAirt  am 
Main,  1820:  (iUttingen,  1827,  8*.    H. 

Mainialnt  the  doctrine  of  UDlveraal  aalvatloa.  Tbs 
author  ia  (or  »aa)  a  Catholic. 

4185.  Ferrlss,  Edwin.  The  Plain  Restitntlon- 
Ut.  ...    .Montrose,  Pa.  1827, 1:^.  pp.  290.    U, 

4186.  Hutclttnson,  Samuel.  An  Apology 
for  believing  in  Universal  RecouciiiMtion  ...  . 
Also,  A  Key  to  the  Book  of  Revelation  ...  . 
Norway,  Me.  1827, 12*.  pp.  2U0. 

4187.  Peek,  George.  Universal  Salvation  con- 
sidereil.  and  the  Eternal  Punislinient  of  the 
finally  Impenitent  est»blished.  In  a  Series  of 
NumlxTB  commetK>ed  with  the  Signature  tk 
*•  OliNurver,"  In  ''Tlie  C«ndid  Examiner,'*  a 
Periodical  W(»rk  published  at  Montnise,  Pa. 
...  .  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  1827,  fr>.  pp.  160. 
U. 

4188.  Allen,  William,  D.D.  A  Lecture  on  the 
DiN'trine  of  Universal  Salvation.  delivere«l  in 
the  Chapel  of  Bowdoin  College.  ...  Bmna- 
wick,  1828,  8-.  pp.  40. 

4189.  Balfour,  Walter.  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Allen, 
President  of  Bowdoin  Colli^ce.  in  Reply  to  hU 
Lecture  on  the  iKs'trine  of  Universal  S.nlvi^ 
tion  ...  .  Charlestown  (Ma.X  1828,  12>.  pp. 
72. 

4190.  rOoodDrtn,  Ezra  Shawl.  On  the  Meaning 
of  tlie  Expressions,  Gverlasttng  Punit«hmentr 
and  'Life  Eternal,'  in  Matthew  xxv.  44. 
{iVtruiian  l>am.  for  Dec  1828 ;  V.  441>453.) 
U. 

4101.  f ]  Meaning  of  AuLv  and  Amvuk.   [In 

answer  to  Pn>f.  Stuart's  Remarks  on  the  above.] 
iChriatian  Exam,  for  Sept.  1830;  IX.  20-40.) 

U. 

Prof.  Btnart'a  remarks  were  publ.  In  the  Sfirili  of 
th*  PUffimM  for  Auguat.  ItSt9.    Cemp.  No.  4314. 

4192.  Hutelitnson,  Samuel.  A  Scriptural 
Exhibition  of  the  Mighty  Conqnest,  and  Glo- 
rious Triumph  of  Jesus  Christ,  over  Sin,  Death, 
and  Hell  ...  .  Norway,  Me.  1828,  1^.  n>. 
144.    H. 

4193.  Notes,  on  Religions,  Moral,  and  Meta- 
physical SutiJects.  .. .  Aberdeen,  1828, 6*.  pp. 
274.     U. 

Pacea  Sl-IM  oppoas  the  doctrlns  of  «teraal  |iaolah- 
meat. 

4194.  f Patersou,  James].  Scripture  Inquiry 
into  the  State  and  Ctradition  of  Mankind,  and 
the  Extent  of  the  Atonement  in  his  Behalf! 
with  Reflections  on  the  Moral  Government  of 
(iisl.  ...  By  the  Author  of  '*A  Compendlona 
View  of  Creation."  Montrose,  182%  8*.  pp. 
176,  iv. 

UnlTcmUat. 

4195.  Read,  Nathan.  An  Essay  on  Creation 
and  Annihilation,  the  Future  Existence  and 
rinal  State  of  all  Sentient  Brings.  ...  Beliiut 
[Maine].  1845.  H*.  pp.  14.     F. 

FIra  publlahfd  anoaroMMtlyat  Belfkrt,  Mains,  la 
1888.  (t^  pp.  34.  with  tfce  tiUe:-^-"  A  Dinuisltion  on 
Cmtlon,  AnnlbilatkiB.  the  Futun*  Exlauvoe,  aai 
Final  HapplneM  of  all  BeuUeot  Beings."    BA. 

4196s.  Sellon,  J.  A  Series  of  Sermons,  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Everlasting  Punishment,  as 
revealed  In  the  Holy  Scriptures.  ...  Ouuto- 
daigna.  1828,  8".  i>p.  Iu6. 

Maintains  the  doctrine  of  Iho  nxtlnetion  of  ths 
wicked. 

419A.  Thoni,  David.  ThreeQuestions.pr«tpo«e4 
and  answered,  concerning  the  Life  forfeited  by 
Adam,  the  Renurrectlon  of  the  Dead,  and 
Eternal  Punishment.  . . .  Liverp^wl,  1828,  ^: 
I.  21L    r.  — 2d  ed..  1835:  3d  ed.,   London, 


{^ 


849,  10*.  pp.  zx^  170.    /T.— 4th   ed.,  ibid. 
1855. 

4197.  Baeheler,  Origen.  The  UnlTersalist 
Bible,  according  t(»  the  Translations  and  Ez- 
plaBatiuiia  of  Ballon,  Balfimr  and  othois  ...    . 

849 


4198 


CLASS  lU.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUJL 


Answer   Unirersaliim    according    to    itself. 
Boston,  lN*iV,  48». 

4198.  Balfour,  Walter.  A  Utter  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  B«i«^li«r,  litwton.    Boston,  1829, 18*.  pp.  3i\. 

4109.  Knoivlton,  Giarles,  M.D.  Elements 
of  .Vlixleru  MHtbriHlisni :  incnlcatiug  the  Idea 
of  a  Future  8tate,  in  wliich  all  will  be  more 
happy,  under  whatever  Circumstanceit  they 
may  tx*  placed,  than  if  they  experienced  no 
Misery  in  this  Life.  . . .  Adams,  Mass.  1S29, 
8».  pp.  44S. 

4200.  Skinner,  Dolphus.  A  Series  of  Letters 
on  Important  Dtictrinal  and  Practical  Sul^ects, 
addreMited  to  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Aikin  ...  .  To 
which  are  added  a  Bible  Cree<l  and  Six  Letters 
to  Rev.  D.  C.  Lansing,  D.D.  ...  on  the  subject 
of  a  CouDH'  of  Li*ctures  delivered  l>v  Film 
•gainst  Universalisni,  in  the  Winter  of  1830. 
...    2*1  Ed.     Utlra.  1833, 12».  pp.  228. 

First  publ.  Ill  1829-38.  in  the  BvanptUeal  Mom- 
fine, Vol.  III.,  and  the  Kvmng. Mag.  andOoapH  Advo- 
cate, Vol.  I.  -  III. 

4201.  Stearns,  John  0.  An  Antidote,  for  the 
D(X>trine  of  Universal  Salvation.  ...  Utica, 
1829, 18».  pp.  139  +. 

8«e  No.  436-i. 

4202.  Stuart,  Moses.  Exegetical  Essays  on 
several  Words  relating  to  Future  PuniMhnieut. 
. . .  Andover.  1830,  12o.  pp.  150.  —  AIko  Edin- 
burgh, 1S48.  1>. 

Finit  puMiMbMl.  In  Mtrt.  in  the  ^rit  of  (*«  Pa- 
grima  for  Aug.  1880 ;  IL  406-453.    H. 

4203.  Tripp,  John.  Stricturen  on  Mr.  Samuel 
IIutchiui*<in*s  Apology  for  believing  in  Uni- 
versal Reconciliation  ....  Portland,  1829, 18«. 
pp.  107. 

4204.  Tyler,  Edward  R.  Lectures  on  Future 
Puniithment.  . . .  Middletown,  Conn.  1829, 
12«>.  pp.  180.    B. 

4SSifi.  Pai§^e,  Lucius  Robinson.  Universalisni 
Deft'udi'd.  A  Reply  to  sevenil  Discouritcs  ile- 
livered  bv  Rev.  Timothy  Merritt,  in  1827, 
against  that  Doctrine,  ir.  P.  or  d.  [Hartford, 
18S0,]  lO".  pp.  144. 

4206.  Beecher,  Lyman.  A  Sermon,  against 
the  D«tctrine  of  UniverHalism,  delivered  in  . . . 
Dorchfiiter,  Mas«.  ...  March  i,  1830.  Boston, 
[1880,;  3r/».  pp.  18. 

4207.  Wliittemore,  Thomas.  An  Examiun- 
tion  uf  Dr.  HetM-her'd  Sermon  againi«t  Univer- 
salism.  Delivered  in  ...  Dorchester,  Muss. 
...  March  28,  1830.  ...  Boston,  [1890,]  3&>. 
pp.  3«. 

4205.  Skinner,  Warren.  Four  Sermons,  de- 
livoreil  ut  Uiveiidisib,  Vt.  on  the  Doctrine  «»f 
Endless  Misery.  Woodstock,  Vt.  1830, 18».  pp. 
00. 


^aoO.  Parker, /?fv.  Joel.  Lectures  on  [against] 
UniviTHMlisui  ...  .  Rochester,  N.Y.  18S0, 
18«.  i)p.  1 J6.  —  2d  ed..  New  York,  1832. 18'.  pp. 
148.  —  Also  New  York,  1841, 12"'.  pp.  192.    H. 

4210.  Morse,  Pitt.  Sermons  in  Vindication  of 
Univerwilittni  ...  .  In  Reply  to  Lectures  on 
Universidism.  by  Joel  Parker  ...  .  Water- 
town  1831, 18«.  pp.  135. 

4211.  Untversallst  Expositor  (The).  Vol.  I. 
IL  DiiUuu,  and  II.  Balluu  2d..  Editors.  |  Vol. 
II.  H.  Ballon.  H.  Ballou  2d.,  and  L.  S.  Everett, 
RiitorH.  [Julv,  1830 -May,  1832.  Bi-monthly  J. 
2  vol.     Boston.  18S1-S2,  8*.     H. 

4212.  Expositor  ^TheS  and  Universallst  Re- 
view. >ol.  I.  New  Series  ...  .  [Jan.-Nov. 
1833.]  B  V.>1.  II.-I v.—  New  Series.  Edited  by 
Rosea  Rnllou  2d.  [Jan.  1838 -Nov.  1840.]  4 
vol.    Boston,  1834,  1838-10,  8«.    H. 

4212*  Balfour,  Walter.  Reply  to  Professor 
Stuart'n  Kxegctical  Essavs  on  several  Words 
relating  to  Future  Punishment.  . . .  Boston, 
18S1. 1-*.  pp.  238.    G. 
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4213.  Bell,  William.  L<>tters  addressed  to  Rer. 
J.  Clark  ...  on  tlie  sul^ect  of  a  Discourse  df»- 
liveriHi  by  hira  at  the  Methodist  Chi4>el^  St. 
Albans.  Vt.  from  Psalms  ix.  27.  ...  Wooii- 
stock.  1831,  \'^.  pp.  56.     r. 

4214.  Goodwin,  Ezra  Shaw.  Meaning  of 
KtMV  and  Auiviof.  (f  9ir«Muf»  JEmzm.  fi>r  March 
and  May  1831,  And  .March  and  Mav  1832;  X. 
34-63,  1««W102,  and  XII.  07-105,  lfO-102.)    H. 

These  nrtieles  sIm  to  exhibit  all  th«  iKtMssei  In 
which  altiv  and  ali6vto(  occur  in  Homer,  Hcaiod. 
.Cachjriui,  FinJar.  Sophociea,  Euiipidca,  Arimotl^. 
Plato,  and  Tinivua  Locrus.  t\\tj  afford  raloaMe 
llluatrmtlona  of  the  use  and  meanins  of  tbeae  words 
in  ancient  Qreek,  wha(«\er  na.t  b«  thdusbt  at  lite 
author'*  theorj.  He  maintainf  thnt  both  la  elaMiml 
Greek  and  in  the  N  T.  aXdv  and  at«w»$  Aflen  Mipilfy 
"  apirit"  and  '•  aplrituaL"    Comp.  Noa.  4190,  4191. 

4216. Meaning  of  dSiP  [OUtm].    Chri.^lum 

Exam,  for  Nov.  1832,  and  May,  1833;  XIII. 
225-263;  XIV.  246-287.    H. 

421  A.  Johnson,  Oliver.  ...  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Sulfject  of  Future  Punishment.  ... 
Boston.  1831,  largo  12*.  pp.  32.    BA. 

4217.  Wlilttentore,  Thomas.  100  Arguments 
In  favor  of  Universalisra.  Boston,  1^1,  3G*. 
pp.  17. 

4218.  Dean,  Paul.  A  Course  of  Lectures  in 
Dttfouce  of  the  Final  Restoratt<m.  Delivered 
in  the  Bulflnch  Street  Cliurch.  Boston,  in  the 
Winter  of  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirty-two. 
. . .    B4Mton,  1839,  8o.  pp.  100.    U. 

4219.  Dods,  John  Bovee.  Twenty-four  Sltort 
Sennuns,  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salva- 
tion. . . .    Boston,  1832, 18*.  pp.  214. 

4220.  9IoClurc,.\.  Wilson.  Lectures  on  Ultra- 
UniTorssdtsm.  Boston.  1S32.  S«.  pp.  69.  —  4th 
ed.,  with  Improvements.  IfHd.  1838,  12*.  pp. 
12U. 

4221 .  Unlver s«ll«t  (The).  Sebastian  Streeter, 
Editor....    Volume  I.    [May  19, 1832-May  11, 

1833.  —  Weekly  .J    Boston,  IW,  8». 

4222.  l¥lilttentore,  Thomas.  Notea  and 
Illustrations  of  the  i'arablcs  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ...    .    Boston,  1833,  \'>.  pp.  277  -i-- 

4223.  [Ballon,  Ilosea,  2dl.  Letters  to  Rev. 
Joel  IIawe:i,  D.D.  in  Reply  to  the  OrtluMlox 
Tract,  No.  2i24,  entitled  "■  Reasons  for  not  eni- 
bnicing  the  Dtwtrine  of  Universal  Salvation.** 
Boston,  1833, 18«.  pp.  83. 

4224.  Braman,  3inton  P.,  and  "Wltlttc. 

more,  Thomus.  The  Danvers  Di)*cus»ion. 
[On  the  question,  >Vliether  the  doctrine  uf 
endless  misery  Is  revealed  in  the  Script nrr>«.] 
...  [Whitteniore'sed.]  2dEd.    Bo«ttm,(1833,; 

1834,  8*.  pp.  06.    F. 

\je»»  onniplete,  "A  Report  of  the  Dlacua&ioB  at  Dan- 
Tfra. "  ttr.  Bosinn,  printed  bj  WiUiam  Fclrce,  ISS^ 
W.  pp.  M.    BA. 

4225.  Cobb,  Sylvanus.  Reply  to  a  Dissertation 
on  the  Subject  of  Future  Punishment.  \*y 
Oliver  Johnson  ...    .    Boston,  1833,  8*.  pp.  24. 

422>. The  Destruction  of  Soul  and  BimIv 

in  Gehenna.    A  Sermon  ...    .    Boston,  IHSSi, 

S«.  pp.  20. 
4220.  Cooke,  Parsons.  Whittemore's  Ilundrod 

Argtmients  fv>r  Universallsm  answered.  Lowell, 

1833,  12».  pp.  24.    BA. 

4227.  Doctrine  (The)  of  Eternal  Ifell  Tor- 
ments oveiihixiwn.  In  Tliree  Parts.  1.  Of 
the  Torments  of  Hell,  the  Foundation  am! 
Pillars  thereot  searched,  discovered,  sliaken 
and  removed,  etc.  2.  An  Article  fWmi  the 
Harleian  Miscellany  on  Universallsm.  3.  Dr. 
Hartley's  Defence  of  Univeraalism.  [Edited 
by  Thomas  Whlttemor*.]  Boston,  Trumjiet 
0#c*,  1833,12».pu.  187.     H. 

The  flmt  trentiao  \n  bj  Samuel  RlrhJirdaoB.  sc«  5o. 
8781 ;  the  aeeond  bj  Maria  Hnh«r  (thoofh  the  anthoc 
has  nevrr.  ao  fir  a*  I  am  aware,  hern  pelated  eat). 
BM  No.  9903.    For  Hsrtlc/,  see  Ns.  96S. 
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4228.  Palgey  Lucius  Robinson.  Selections fWnn 
Eminent  cumntentators,  who  have  believed  In 
Punishment  after  Death;  wherein  they  have 
agreed  with  Universalism,  in  their  Interpreta> 
tion  of  Scriptures  reUtIng  to  Punishment. 
Revised  Ed.  Boston,  (18SS,  40J  1869, 12*.  pp. 
856.    H. 

4220.  Rayner,  Mensies.  Parable  of  the  Rich 
Man  and  Lazaius:  illustrated  in  Nine  Lec- 
tures ...  .  [Unlversalist.]  Boston,  18S9f  12*. 
pp.  187. 

4230.  Saifry«ry  Thonuu  Jefferson.  Letters 
addre^Med  to  the  Kev.  W.  C.  Brownlee,  D.D. 
through  the  Columns  of  the  Christian  Mes- 
senger, in  Koply  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  by 
him,  against  liniversaliMpi.  Letters  1  A  IL  — 
XXI  k  XXII.  New- York,  18SS,  32*.  11  parU 
of  16  pHge4  each. 

4231.  Strceter,  Russell.  Twelve  Familiar 
Conversations  liotwoen  Inquirer  and  Unlver- 
salist; in  which  the  Salvation  of  All  Mankind 
is  clearly  exhibited  ...  .  Boston,  I8SS,  18*. 
pp.  iv.,  9-327.  BA.  —2d  Ed.,  Woodstock,  1835, 
18».  pp.  28S.    H. 

4232.  Thorn,  David.  The  Assurance  of  Faith, 
or  Calvinism  identified  with  Universaliam.  ... 
2  vol.    London.  IHSS,  8*.    H. 

4233.  UnlversalUnt.  (QuarUrl^  ChriU. 
Spectator  for  June,  IHM|  V.  266-290.)    H. 

4234.  IVliltmaii,  Bernard.  Friendly  Letters 
to  a  Universalist,  on  Divine  Rewards  and  Pun- 
ishments. ...  Cambridge,  18SS.  12».  pp.  xi- 
356.    H. 

4235.  Baifovr,  Walter.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Bernard  Whitman,  on  the  Term  Gehenna, 
rendered  Hell  in  the  Common  Version.  ... 
Boston.  1HS4, 12*.  pp.  95.    BA. 

4236.  Ballovy  Hosea.  An  Examination  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Future  Retribution,  on  the 
Principles  of  .Morals,  Analogy  and  the  Scrip- 
tures. Bostim,  1HS4,  12».  pp.  203.  /T.  — An- 
other ed.,  with  Notes,  etc.  by  Thomas  W^hitte- 
more,  Boston,  1846,  18*.  pp.  216. 

4237.  Cooke,  Parsons.  Modern  Unlversalism 
exiMJsed:  in  an  Examination  of  the  Writings 
of  Rev.  Walter  Balfour.  . . .  LoweU,  1814, 1^. 
pp.  248.    BA. 

4238.  Mitchell,  Edward.  The  Christian  Uni- 
versalist.   New  York,  1814, 12>.  pp.  216. 

4239.  Morae,  Pitt.  Answer  to  Rev.  H.  S. 
JohusouVTwo  Sermons  against  Universalism : 
delivered  in  Canton,  N.Y.  In  1831.  Watertown, 
N.Y.,  April,  18M,  12«.  pp.  60.     U. 

4240.  Todd,  lA^wis  C.  A  Defence,  containing 
the  Antlmr's  Uenunciation  of  Universalism, 
explained  and  enlarged  ...  .  Erie,  Pa.,  1814, 
12«».  pp.  345. 

4241.  Chriat  our  Life;  or  the  Scripture  Testi- 
mony concerning  Immortality.  By  a  Clergy- 
man of  the  (liurch  of  Ireland.    Dublin,  1815. 

8««  Hintoo'f  Atkamitim,  p.  S,  ec  aeqq. 

4242.  Eljr,  Ksra  Stiles,  and  Thomas,  Abel 
Charles.  A  Discussion  of  the  Coi\}oint  Qnea* 
tion.  Is  the  Dvtrine  of  Endless  Punishment 
taught  in  the  Bible?  or  does  the  Bible  teach 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Final  Holiness  and  Happi- 
ness of  All  Mankind?  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
...    .    New-York,  18M,  18«.  pp.  288.    H. 

4243.  M<Kee,  Joseph,  and  Skinner,  Otis 
Ainxworth.  Theological  IMscussion ;  being  an 
Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Universalism, 
in  a  Series  of  Letters  ...  .  Baltimore,  18Sft, 
18»  or  3fl».  pp.  xiv.,  344. 

4241.  Oeflff^er,  O.  Nonvelles  questions  philo> 
sophiques  ....  Berne,  18S5, 1>.  pp.  vi.,  134  +. 
F. 

In  Chnp.  XIV..  "  L«  sulbfiir  HtrafX,"  the  SQthor 
dsniea  the  eteraity  of  faiars  pnaishasot. 


4245.  Pine,  Thomaa.  Reflections  on  the  Prin* 
ciples  and  Evidences  of  i'tiristiunity ;  in  which 
the  Resurrection  of  our  Saviour  to  Everlasting 
Life  is  shewn  to  be  the  Pattern  of  a  Corre- 
sponding Blessing  to  be  extended  to  Mankind, 
according  to  the  Order  of  their  Moral  Pro- 
ficiency ...  .  [London,  1815 f J  12».  pp.  vlii. 
219.   H. 

4346.  Roe,  R.  A  Short  Help  and  Incentive  to 
an  Unbiassed  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Truth 
of  Universalism,  or  the  Final  Restoration  ot 
All  Things.  . . .    Dublin,  18S5,  8*.  pp.  75.    U. 

4247.  Vlvona,  Giovanni.  Dibattimento  apo- 
logetico  su  leternita  dellc  pene,  dimostratA 
con  la  sola  ragione  contro  le  fallacie  dcgli  empii 
fllosoflsti.    Palermo,  18Sft,  h*.  pp.  64. 

4248.  Balfour's  Enquiry  [reviewed].  {BihL 
Jiepert.  for  July  18M;  VIII.  327-^348.)    AB. 

4249.  Fuller,  Allen.  Letters  to  Rev.  N.  W. 
Hodges,  in  Reply  to  his  "  Letters  on  Univer- 
salism." ...  Charleston,  S.C.,  18M,  8*.  pp. 
47. 

4249«.  Jansen,  Joh.  Matth.  Beantwortung 
der  Frage :  Widersprechen  die  ewigen  Strafen 
der  GUte  Gottes?  und  Entwickelung  der  Be- 
griffe  von  Strafe  und  Lohn.  . . .  (Achterfeldt'i 
ZntscJiriJtf.  Pkiiot.  u,  Kath.  TftefJ.,  18M,  Heft 
XIX.  pp.  58-108;  XX.  37-«7.)    B. 

4250.  M'Morrls,  Spencer  J.  A  Defence  of 
Universalism,  being  a  Reply  to  Nicholas  W. 
Hodges  ...    .    Charleston,  S.C.,  18SA,  8*.  pp. 

ao. 

4251.  Lee,  Lnther.  Universalism  examined 
and  refuted  ...  .  Watertown,  N.Y.,  18M, 
12*.  pp.  3U0.     U. 

4252.  Merrltt,  Timothy.  A  Discussion  on 
Universal  Salvation,  in  Three  Lectures  and 
Five  Answers  against  that  Doctrine.  To  which 
are  added  Two  Discourses  on  the  same  Subject, 
by  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  A.M.  ...  New-York, 
18M,  32*.  pp.  328. 

4253.  Rider,  Wilson  C.  A  Conrse  of  Lectnrea 
on  Future  Punishment,  delivered  at  the  Bap- 
tist Meeting-IIouse  in  Cherryfleld.  ...  Ells- 
worth [.Me. J,  18M,  12*.  pp.  287. 

4254.  Andrews,  L.  F.  W.  The  **Two  Opi- 
nions," or  Salvation  A  Damnation  ...  .  Ma- 
con, tia.,  18S7,  8«.  pp.  196. 

UnlvenalUt. 

4264*.  Baader,  Frans  (Xavier)  ▼on.  Ueber 
den  Paulinischen  Begriff  des  Versehenseini 
des  Menschen  im  Namen  Jesu  vor  der  Welt 
SchtfpfUng.  ...  [Three  Letters,  the  first  and 
second  to  ProC  Molitor,  the  third  to  Prof. 
Hoffmann.]    WUrxburg.  ]KS7,  8*.  (6^  sh.) 

AIM  In  bta  Sdmmttiek*  Wrrkt.  IT.  S2&-433.  (H.) 
In  tbcM  Irttem  Hudrr  npfiMef  the  doctrine  of  emflsaS 
panUbmeat.  "  Afm-tl  PunUbnient"  be  uodrraunds 
to  nesn  punUhoiKnl  in  tb«  eternal  world,  u  dis- 
UnguUbed  from  tbe  world  of  tfiace  and  time.  —  pua* 
Isbnottt  in  bell  m  dUtiog uUbed  front  purgatory. 

4255.  [Ballou,  Adin].  The  Touchstone,  ex- 
hibiting Universalism  and  Restoration  ism  as 
they  are,  Moral  Contraries.  Bv  a  Consistent 
Restorationist.  Providence,  18l7, 1>.  pp.  82. 
H. 

4256.  Davis,  James  M.  Fniversalism  Un- 
masked . . . :  containing  Three  Lectures,  in 
Reply  to  Three  by  the  Hev.  John  Perry,  the 
Rev.  8.  W.  Fuller,  and  Rev.  A.C.  Thomas.  Also 
One  Hundred  Reasons  agHinst  the  System  of 
Universalism,  and  an  Examination  ...  of  One 
Hundred  Reasons  in  fkvourof  that  System  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore.  ...  Philadel- 
phia, 18S7, 12*.  pp.  2M.     U. 

4257.  [Houen,  Georg].  Kan  efler  DMen  en 
evig  (IJengjeldelse  finde  Sted?  Et  philow 
phisk  ForsOg.    Christiania,  18S7,  8*.  pp.  82. 
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4258.  M'I«eod«  Alexander  W.  CnlTenuaimn. 
In  it8  Mcxierii  and  Ancient  Form,  brought  to 
the  TeHt:  and  without  the  Arfrument  from 
Aiun,  Aionios,  Ac.  nhown  to  be  Vnwriptnral. 
. . .     Halifax.  N.H.,  1M7,  l'>.  pp.  iv^  163.    H. 

4259.  Mont ffomery, George  W.  A  Reply  to 
the  Main  Arguments  advanced  in  a  Diocourse 
delivered  by  Kev.  L.  Beecher,  D.D.  ...  in  Au- 
burn, un  the  Evening  of  Aug.  20ih,  in  Proof 

■  of  EndloM  .Misery,  and  against  the  Restitu- 
tion. . . .    Auburn,  18S7, 12».  pp.  23.     U. 

4200.  Pondy  Enoch.  Probation.  . . .  Bangor, 
1M7, 1S».  pp.  137. 

4261.  Prleat,  JoiHah.  The  Anti-Universallst, 
or  History  uf  the  Fallen  Angels  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ...  .  2  parts  (in  one  rol.)  Albany, 
1M7,  8».  pp.  420. 

42C2.  Rentlnf^on,  Stephen.  Anti-Univer- 
•alisui;  or,  riiiviM-salism  shown  to  be  Unscrip- 
tural ;  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
Methodist  Kpisooptil  Church  in  Wi  I  let-street. 
New  York.  New- York,  IM7,  18«.  pp.  142. 
Bee  No.  4^5. 

4263.  Erblcam,  Heinr.  Ueber  die  Lebre  Yon 
der  ewigen  Yerdaiumniw.  {ThecL  Stud.  u. 
Krit.,  18:18,  pp.  384-464.)    H. 

4264.  Holt,  Edwin.  The  Weapons  of  Univer- 
saU(«ni  reversed.  (American  BiU.  Repo».  for 
July,  18**;  XU.  70-87.)    H. 

4264*.  Jobatt  Joh.  G.  Kurzer  InnbegrifT  des 
Ewigen  Evangeliunis,  in  einer  ...  Anslegung 
[«ic|  der  wiclitigsten  Weissagungon,  welcho 
...  ini  Alten  und  Neuem  Tej«tamente  ...  ent- 
halton  sind  ...  .  Bath,  Penn.,  1838, 12».  pp. 
420.     B. 

MainudDA  the  doctrine  of  nnlTenai  restontioo. 

4265.  ROflpera,  George.    The  Pro  and  Con  of 

Vniversaliiini,  Ixith  as  to  its  Doctrines  and 
Moral  Bearings.  6th  £d.  Erie,  (18S8,)  1846, 
12«.  pp.  350.     H. 

4266.  UniveniaHsm  vindlcatetl,  in  Rei)ly  to 

a  Discourse  jmbliiheil  by  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Kaper, 
of  the  Merhodist  Kpiecopal  Cbnrch.  if.  P.  or 
D.  120.  pp.  36.     V. 

4267.  Roycc,  Andrew.  Unircrsalism :  a  Mo- 
dern Invent it»n.  and  not  according  to  Godli- 
DeHs.  ...  2il  Ed.,  with  an  Examination  of  cer- 
tain Reviews.  Windsor  [Yt.J,  (18S8,)  1839, 18*. 
pp.  207. 

4268.  Boud,  John  Nelson.  Conversations  be- 
tween an  Endless  Damnationist  and  a  Univer- 
saiist.    188.  r 

4260.  Ttiom,  David.  Dialogues  on  Universal 
Salvation,  and  Topics  connected  therewith. 
...  2d  ¥A.  London,  (18S8,  8*.  H.)  1847,  8». 
pp.  xUv.,  271.    B. 

4270.  [Bailey,  Philip  James].  Festns,  a  Poem. 
I^Hidon,  1889,  8*.  pp.  360.  — 2d  ed.,  1846;  3d 
e«l.,  1H4K,  ftc. 

Thp  Uter  editloof  are  much  eDlsrged.  The  author 
is  a  (Toiv«rr«ali8t. 

4271.  Borcliers,  Friedrlch  Adolph.  Der 
Mensch  in  seirieni  YerliXltnisse  su  Gott,  dies- 
seit  und  Jenseit  des  Grabes,  im  Lichte  di^s 
Evangelii ;  <xler :  Die  ewige  Gerechtigkeit  ist 
ewig  die  Liebe.  . . .  Hamburg,  1889, 8*.  pp.  XTi., 
263.    //. 

4272.  Conatderazlosl  snllo  pene  eteme 
deir  inferno,  prop<»!<te  al  Cristlano  onde  non 
abbia  a  provarle  dopo  la  morte.  Sarona,  1889, 
18o.  pp.  74. 

Perhap*  the  aame  a«  No.  9721. 

4273.  [Granger,  Arthur].  Ultra-Uniyeraal- 
ism.  and  its  Natural  Affinities.  By  Paul. 
Hartford,  1889,  12*.  pp.  51.     U. 

4a^A.  Oroslt,  Aaron  B.  An  Inqniry  into  the 
Teachings  uf  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  Two 
Lectures.    I.   Partialism  not  taught  in  the 
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Bible.  IT.  Scripture  ProoSt  of  UnfTenaliam. 
Utica,  1889, 12*.  pp.  48. 

4275.  ISaMryer,  Thomas  JefferMm.  Letters  to 
the  Rev.  Stephen  Remington,  in  Review  of 
bis  Lectures  on  Unlvenwlism,  ftrst  published 
in  the  Universallst  Union.  New  York,  1889. 
24«.  pp.  160.  H. 
Bee  .So.  iats. 

^276.  81tedd,  Jemima.  Reaaona  for  rejecting 
the  Doctrine  of  Endless  DamiMition  ...  . 
Newport,  N.H.  1889, 12«»  or  18».  pp.  234. 

4277.  Skinner,  Otis  Ainsworth.  Univoml- 
ism  illustrated  and  defended:  Iwing  a  System 
of  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Divinity,  dedncetl 
from  Reason  and  Revelation.  Beaton,  18MI» 
12«.  pp.  856. 

4278.  Dclbnt, ,  the  AIM.     La  certitude 

d'un  enfer  4temel  ponr  Ics  mechants  aprfeii 
cette  vie.  d^niontr^e  par  la  aaiute  £critur». 
Angers,  1840,  18*.  pp.  264. 

4279.  Fair,  J<»hn.  The  Elegchios,  or  a  RefbU- 
tion  of  Walter  Balfour's  Inquiry  into  the 
Scripture  Import  of  the  Words  SheuU  Hades. 
Tartarus  and  Gehenna  ...  .  In  Four  Chapters : 
Chapter  I.  . . .     Albany,  1840,  8*.  pp^  77.    G. 

42R0.  Femald,  Woodbury  M.    UnirersaUsm 
against  Partialism:   in  a  Series  of  Lectured 
delivered  in  Newbnryport,  Masn.  ...     B<istoD, 
1840,  18*.  pp.  270.~2«1  ed  ,  Philad.  IKU,  8*. 
The  author  afterward*  renouoeel  Ualvcraalfam. 

4281.  Ilallock,  B.  B.  Letters  to  Rev.  £.  F. 
Hatfield,  in  Review  of  Two  Lectures  against 
Universalism  ...  .  New-York,  1840»  1^.  pp. 
94.    H. 

428K  Lnelns, .    Essai  rar  I'6temit4  des 

peines.    Strasbourg,  1S40. 
Af  ainn  th«  doetrintf. 

428*2.  MetcaLT,  Diaries  T.  P.  A  Synopsis  of 
some  of  the  Leading  Arguments  in  &vor  of 
the  D(x:trine  of  Universal  Keaturation.  ... 
London.  1840,  8*.  pp.  34. 

4283.  Sliinn,  Asa.    On  the  Benevolence  and 

Rectitude  of  the  Supremo  Bfing.  . . .  Balti- 
more, Book  OommiUetofUte  MeUiodiat  ^iscoftol 
Church,  1840,  12".  pp.  4(t3.     d 

Pp.  SOT-^OS  ivlats  chiefly  to  futore  poaUhmral. 
The  author  U  act  propcrlj  a  rnitenalUv  but  he 
malnulnn  that  "Ibe  whole  tendeacj  of  God'n  peaal 
■rran^eoient*  will  be  to  operatv  agaiaat  via.  aiid  c«t- 
$eqH€nttjf  mgaimat  miaeiy.  for  eier  and  errr"  (u.  S&2). 
The  work  u  written  with  charmlac  sUniilidtj  aad 
caador. 

4284.  Stuart,  Moses.  Future  Punishment,  aa 
exhibited  in  the  Book  of  Enoch.  {Awterican 
Bibl.  Jiepos.lbr  July.  1840;  2d  Ser.,  IV.  1-85.) 
H. 

4285.  Ballon,  Hoeea.  A  Review  of  some  of 
Professor  Stuart's  Argunients  in  Defence  of 
Endless  Misery,  published  in  the  American 
Biblical  Repository,  July  1840.  Boston,  IMO, 
180.  pp.  72. 

4286.  Landers,  S.  P.  Reply  to  Proieasor 
Stuart  on  Universalism. . . .  Waltham  [,MaM.L 
1840.  8*.  pp.  3-2. 

lo  answer  to  Ko.  4V4. 

4287.  Skinner,  Dolphns.  ...  The  Final  Sal- 
vation of  All  Mankind  clearly  demimstrated 
by  the  United  Voice  of  Reason  and  Revelation. 
(2d  Ed.)    Utica.  1840,  l'>.  pp.  30. 

4288.  Sountet,  Alexandre.  La  Divine  l^pop^e. 
2  vol.  Paris,  1840,  M.  —  2»M„  ihid.  1H41, 1H». 

The  ral))ect  of  the  poem  {■  the  rMleaiptloa  ef  IMI, 
bv  a  Mooad  McHflee  of  Christ.  8ee  Lm  LiU'fmtmrm 
Ptan:mi$«  OotUew^ormin*,  bj  Boorquclot  aad  ethen. 
VI.  400. 

4289.  IVhIttemore,  Thomaii.  The  Plain 
Guide  to  Universalism:  designed  to  lead  In- 
quirers to  the  Belief  of  that  Doctrine,  and 
Balievars  to  the  Practice  of  it.  ...  Boatoa. 
1840, 12>.  pp.  408.    JL 
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4290.  l¥llllamson,  Imuic  I>.  An  Exposition 
and  Def«nc«  of  Uuivermliiim,  In  a  Series  of 
Sermons  delivered  In  the  UniTenialistChnrch, 
Baltimore,  Md.  . . .  New  York,  IMO,  18*.  pp. 
227.    //. 

4291.  'Wltherell,  J.  F.  Tmth,  to  make  you 
Free.  Beiup;  a  Brief  Statement  of  the  Ke- 
llgiouH  Views  of  a  Despised  and  Persecuted 
Sect  of  Cliristians.  ...  3d  Ed.  Concord  [N.H.J, 
(IH40,  42,)  1844,  48«?  pp.  48. 

4202.  Hat  Held,  Edwin  F.    UnlTersallsro  as  It 
Is:  or  Text  Book  of  Modem  UniYersalIsm  in 
America.    New  York,  IH41, 12*.  pp.  841. 
Agaioft  the  doetrine.    See  No.  4S50. 

4293.  (SaMryery  Thomas  Jefferson.  Review  of 
£.  F.  Hal  field's  *  Universalism  as  it  Is.'  New- 
York,  1841, 18".  pp.  Tiii.,  220. 

4294.  Moore,  Asher.  Universalist  Belief  ...  . 
2<i  Ed.  (Pbiiad.  IMl.)  Boston,  1846,  18«.  pp. 
216.    H. 

4295.  ScHaf,  or  Sehair,  Pbilinp.  Die  Sdnde 
wider  den  boiligon  Oeist  und  die  daraus  gexo* 
genen  dogmatiscbcn  und  etbinclien  Folfcerun- 
gen.  Eine  exegetisch-dogmatische  Abhand- 
lung,  nebst  einem  historisclien  Aubange  Uber 
das  Leltenoende  des  Francesco  Spiera. 
Halle,  1841,  8«.  pp.  210  +•    i>. 

4296.  Bolklejr,  8.  C,  and  HutchtiiSy  Ellas. 
A  Report  of  the  Discussion  held  in  Newmar- 
ket, N.H.  between  Rev.  8.  C.  Buikley,  Univer- 
salist, and  Elias  Hutchins,  Freewill  Baptist 
...    .    Dover,  1843,  l'>.  pp.  72. 

4297.  Forbes,  Darins.  A  Discourse  In  Reply 
tu  the  Question,  ''Were  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles Unlversaliftts  V*  [In  answer  to  a  pamphlet 
by  Nathan  D.  George. J . . .  Delivered  in  Bucks- 
port,  Maine,  . . .  June  26, 1842.  Boston,  1842. 
12».  pp.  34.     U. 

4298.  Freuch,  Calvin.  Immortality  the  Gift 
of  God  through  Jesus  Christ;  to  be  given  to 
those  only  who  have  Part  in  the  First  Resur- 
rection.   Boston,  .Ms.,  1842, 18*.  pp.  M. 

4209.  Russell,  Philemon  R.  A  Series  of  Let- 
ters to  a  Universalist,  in  which  the  Subject  of 
Modem  Universalism  is  examined:  ...  audits 
Faifiity  and  Absuniity  clearly  proved  ...  . 
2d  E<1.    Exeter  (N.H.),  1842, 12".  pp.  169. 

43nO.  fillKlnner,  Otis  AInsworth.  A  Series  of 
Sermons  in  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Univer- 
sal Salvation.  . . .    Boston,  1842, 18*.  pp.  216. 

XI. 

4301.  Smith,  Matthew  Hale.  Universalism 
examined,  renounced,  exposed  ...  .  2d  Ed. 
Boston,  (...)  1842,  8».  pp.  I  v.,  396. 

See  the  Ntw  Engtandtr  tot  Jan.  IMS;  I.  SS-6S. 

4302.  Titom,  David.  Divine  Inversion :  or  a 
View  of  the  Character  of  God  as  In  all  respects 
Opposed  to  the  Character  of  Man.  ...  London, 
1842,  8>.  pp.  XX.,  297.    U. 

4303.  IVeatherill,  Thomas,  M.D.  The  The- 
ory of  Divine  Inversion  examined.  Liverpool. 
184S.  *^* 

4304.  Batejr,  John.  Thoughts  on  the  Immor- 
tality and  Future  Condition  of  Man :  designed 
. . .  especbilly  as  a  Repl v  to  Rev.  Geo.  Storrs' 
Inquiry,  •*  Are  the  Souls  of  the  Wicked  Im- 
mortal >»'  ...    Albany,  1843,  8».  pp.  66. 

Oompare  Ko.  iSiA. 

4806.  Bible  Examiner  (The).  Edited  bv  George 
Storrs.  Philadelphia,  aJUrwanU  New  York, 
large  8*. 

A  pvrfoiloal,  "devote*!,''  to  nae  Um  word*  of  th« 
editor.  "  aloMXt  cntirelj  to  the  topla  ol  •  Ko  [mmor. 
UIU7.  or  RDdlom  Lifp.  exoept  ChrouKb  Je<u«  Cbrliit 
•lono.'  . . .  Publlsbed  oematooBllr  nlnee  "43  or  '44, 
snd  regulartr  Blnoe  '47."  flr^t  montblv.  tben  •emi- 
BMmthlr.  Dinoootlnuod  D^^e.  1857.  PublleatioD  r«> 
saoMd  Jan.  ISSO.  In  mmitblj  r«rta  of  t%  p«Ke«. 
Mr.  Stom  bas  pabllsfecd  OMBy  mail  trsets  la  sap* 


Ert  of  bii  Tlc«t  oo  this  tQbJret  at  "  Tlie  True 
uree  of  Life,"  "The  Gospel  Hope."  "The  Rich 
Man  and  Laxaru*,"  ttc.  The  Bible  Kxanilner  for 
1H64  oontaine  a  Diacnsyioo  between  Prof.  H.  Mattiwn 
aud  Mr.  Storra  on  tbe  Scripture  doctrine  concerning 
the  wul.  —  alM  publithed  aeparatelf . 

4306.  Dclaneey,  William  H.,  fip.  A  Charge  to 
tbe  Clergy  of  tbe  DiiKese  of  Western  New- 
York,  delivered  August  17,  1843,  ...  on  the 
Extent  of  Kedemption.  Utica,  N.Y.,  184S.I2*. 
pp.46.     U. 

Agiiinat  UnivenwUtm. 

4307.  Gurley,  John  A.  Reply  to  Rev.  J.  B. 
Walkers  "Short  and  Easy  Method  with  Uni- 
versalisU.**    Cincinnati.  1843, 12«.  pp.  62. 

4308.  Cialsbjr,  George  W.  The  Salvation  of 
Christ,  or  a  Brief  Exposition  and  Defence  of 
Universalism  ....  Saco,  Me.,  184S,  1(3»  or  32*. 
pp.  80.    BA. 

4309.  Poller,  John  H.  An  Exposition  of  Uni- 
versalism [in  onpositiun  to  the  doctrine]  ...  . 
Cincinnati,  puM.  fvr  the  MtthoUixt  Epucopal 
ChurcK  1859  [cop.  1849],  12».  pp.  311. 

4310?  Pjrm,  William  W.  The  Restitution  of  All 
Things.  ...    London,  184S,  12>.  pp.  336. 

4311.  IVltlierell,  J.  F.  Five  Pillars  In  the 
Temple  of  Partial  ism  shaken  and  removed. 
...    Concord,  1843,  lO".  pp.  71  +. 

4312.  Tates,  Freeman,  and  Frasels,  Ebcn. 
A  Discussion  of  the  Corjoint  Question,  Is  the 
Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment  for  any  Part 
or  Portion  of  the  Human  Family  taught  in 
the  Scriptures:  or,  is  the  Doctrine  of  the  Final 
Holiness  and  Happiness  of  all  Mankind?  ...  . 
Exeter  [N.U.],  1848,  8«.  pp.  157.    //. 

4313.  Hill,  M.    The  System  of  American  Unl- 
versaliitm  exhibited  and  exposed  In  a  Sermon 
delivered  In  Saccarapiia  and    Portland.  Me 
...    .    3d  Ed.    PortUnd,  (184S,)  1844, 12>.  pp 

4314.  Boyden,  John,  Jr.  Review  of  Rev.  M. 
Hill's  Sermon  on  "American  Universalism." 
. . .    Providence,  1844, 12».  pp.  23. 

4315.  Antl-AnnlhllatlonUt  (TheV.  J. 
Litcb,  Editor  and  Publisher.  Vol.  I.  No.  1. 
Phiiadelphia,  April  15,  I8«,  8».  pp.  32.    H. 

Conuining  "  CooversatlonB  on  the  Intermedlats 
Suta  of  the  Dead  and  Annihilation,  between  J. 
Uteh  and  Oea  Storrs."  I  do  not  know  how  many 
oombera  of  this  periodical  were  published. 

4316.  Austin,  John  Mather.  Arguments 
drawn  from  the  Attributes  of  God,  in  Support 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.  ... 
Boston,  1844, 120.  pp.  218.    H. 

4317.  Thomas,  Abel  Charles.  213  Questions 
without  Answers.   [Philadelphia,]  I(.d.  12<>.  pp. 

4318.  Cooper,  Joseph  T.  Answers  to  "Ques- 
tions without  Answers"  ...  .  ^Originally 
published  in  the  Evangelical  Repository.) 
Philadelphia.  1844,  8«.  pp.  26.    BA. 

4319.  [Co-wan,  Thomas  Conolly].  Thoughts  on 

the  Popular  Opinions  of  Eternal  Punishment, 

being  synonymous  with  Eternal  Torment,  and 

whether  this  Latter  Doctrine  be.  or  be  not 

Consistent  with  the  Scriptures  of  God  ...    . 

London,  1844, 12».  pp.  64  +.    U. 

Favors  the  doctrine  of  the  deatmctlon  of  ths 
wicked. 

4320.  Dobnejr,  H.  H.  The  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Future  Punishment :  an  Argument,  by  H.  H. 
Dobney,  (Baptist  Minidter,  England.)  Fourth 
American,  fti\m  the  Second  Loudon  Edition. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  "  The  State  of 
the  Dead,'*  by  John  Milton,  . . .  extracted  fh>m 
his  ''  Treatiae  on  Christian  Ductrlne.'*  Peace 
Dale,  R.I.,  1856. 12».  pp.  286.  24.    H, 

Pirat  poM.  in  1844,  with  'he  title.  "  Notes  of  Lee- 
tare*  oo  Future  PuiiiahmeBt."  8«e  a  rerlcw  in 
Lord'a  nkeof.  tmd  Ul  /Mtrwol  for  Jan.  1851 :  IIL 
WU^U.    {AM.)    8c«alBoHo.ttn 
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4S21.  Bnqulry  concerning  the  Eternity  of 
Future  I'nniHhinent,  in  Eight  Letters  to  a 
Vriend:  with  an  Appendix.  By  a  Layman. 
Maidstone,  1844, 12".  pp.  04. 

4322.  [Guild,  E.  E.].  The  Unirersalist's  Rook 
of  Reference.  ■  Containing  ail  the  Principal 
Facts  and  Arguments,  and  Scripture  Texts, 
pro  and  con,  on  tiie  Great  Controversy  between 
Liniitarians  and  Vniversalists.  ...  2d  Ed.  Re- 
vised and  enlarged.  Roston.  (1844,)  1853, 12". 
pp.  381. — 5th  ed.,  with  the  author's  name, 
iUid.  IK59.  V2f>. 

4323.  Lafont    de    Montftrrler,    . 

L'enfer  deniontre  par  raison,  on  la  philosophle 
furc^  de  reconnaftre  l*6ternit4  des  peines. 
Montauban,  1844, 12>.  pp.  204. 

4324.  Storm,  George.  An  Inquiry:  Are  the 
Wicked  Immortal?  in  Six  Sermons.  Also, 
Have  the  Dead  Knowledge?  To  which  Is  pre- 
fixed an  Extract  on  Uhe  Second  Death.'  By 
Archbishop  Whately.  21st  Ed.  New  York, 
1852  [cop.  1848],  18».  pp.  128.     7). 

Ad  edition  wm   publ.    at   Ncweaatle-oa'TjiM   la 
1844.    FirttediUon  earlier  T    See  No.  MM. 

4825.  Vnlversiaist  Quarterly  (The)  and  Ge- 
neral Review.  Volume  I.-XVIII.  Boston, 
1844-S1,8«.    ir. 

4320.  Lane,  Rer^.  I.  Sabbath  Evening  Lec- 
tures; or  the  Ref^igo  of  Lies  and  the  Covert 
from  the  Storm :  l>eing  a  Series  of  Thirteen 
Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  Future  t^anish- 
Dient.  . . .    Troy,  N.Y.,  1844, 12o.  pp.  331. 

4327.  Bvrr,  Charles  Chauncy.  A  Review  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Lane's  Lectures  against  Cniversalism. 
In  Six  Numbers.  ...  Troy  [N.Y.J,  1844,  12*. 
pp.  144.    U. 

4328.  Gatbratth,  Johil.  A  Letter  ...  to  Rev. 
Henry  Tullitige,  containing  some  Comments 
upon  a  Work  entitled.  "The  Refuge  of  Lies, 
and  the  Covert  fnim  the  Storm."  Written  by 
Rev.  BeiUamin  I.  Lane  ...  .  Erie,  18M,  18*. 
pp.  40. 

4329.  [OalloMrajr,  George].  The  Errors  of 
Modern  Theology,  more  especially  of  the  Mo- 
risonian  SyMtcm;  shown  in  a  Letter  to  Mr. 
John  Robertson,  St.  Ninians,  near  Stirling. 
By  a  Christian  Observer.  Glasgow,  1845, 12>. 
pp.  36.     U. 

4330.  [Kent,  Adolphusl.  A  Letter,  in  Reply 
to  some  Kenmrks  on  **Soul,  Spirit,  and  Mind," 
**  Hades  and  Gehenna,"  "  Man  the  Image  of 
God,"  &c. ;  and  in  Vindication  of  «*  The  Whole 
Counsel  of  God."    By  Abiexer.    London,  1845, 

i2«>.  pp.  48.  u: 

4331.  [ ].  A  Letter,  in  Reply  to  some  Objec- 
tions advanced  against  ''The  Whole  Counsel 
of  God."  By  Abieser.  Bath,  1845,  12*.  pp. 
22.     U. 

4332.  [ ].    A  Letter.  In  Vindication  of  "The 

Whole  Counsel  of  God,"  from  sundry  OtiJc^ 
tions  proiKMed  by  One  or  More  of  the  Chris- 
tians commonly  called  PIvmouth  Brethren. 
By  Abi«;r.er.    Bath.  1845, 12>.  pp.  38.     IT. 

These  two  iraou  are  lo  defenoe  of  UolreruKam. 

4333.  Plngree,  Enoch  Merrill,  and  Rice,  N. 
L.  A  Debate  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal 
Salvation:  held  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  from  March 
24,  to  April  1, 1845.  ...  Cincinnati,  1845, 12*. 
pp.  429.    H. 

4334.  Plngre«,  Enoch  Merrill,  and  HVmlleVf 

John  L.  A  Delmtc  on  Universallsm :  held  in 
Warsaw.  Kentucky,  May,  1844  ...  .  Cincin- 
nati, 1845,  8«.  pp.  357.     W. 

4335.  SaMTjrer,  Thomas  JefTerson.  Endless 
Punirilinient;  its  Origin  and  Grounds  exa- 
mined; with  other  Discourses.  ...  New- York, 
1845, 18*  or  24*.  pp.  252.    M. 
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4336.  Thont,  David.    The  Three  Grand  Exhi- 
bitions of  Man's  Enmity  to  God.  ...    London 
1845, 8«.  pp.  xxxii.,  558.    U. 

Bi>vle««d  by  J.   W.  Thompson  la  the  Ckrttttam 
Exam,  for  Mareb,  IM7;  XLU.  181- 1»8. 

4337.  Todd,  Lewis  C.  Moral  Justice  of  Uni- 
vcrsalism.  To  which  Is  prefixed  a  Brief  Sketch 
of  the  Author's  Life.  ...  Erie,  1845, 18*.  pp. 
192.    H. 

4338.  r Forbes,  Darins].  The  Universalist'a 
Assistant ;  or  an  Examination  of  the  Principal 
Objections  commonlv  urged  against  UniTeraal- 
ism.  . . .    Boston,  18M,  I8*.  pp.  231.    H. 

4339.  Ocorgey  Nathan  D.  An  ExaminatioD  of 
Universallsm,  embracing  its  Rise  and  Progreaa, 
and  the  .Means  of  its  Propagation.  . . .  Baaton, 
184(1, 12».  pp.  210.    H. 

4339*.  Grlndle,  Wesley.  The  Doctrine  of 
Endless  Punishment  renounced  and  reflited. 
. . .    Boston,  184(1, 16*.  pp.  30. 

4340.  Serpest  (The)  Uncoiled:  or  a  Pnll 
Length  Picture  of  Universallsm.  By  a  Weat- 
ern  LAynian.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  J.  M.  Peck.  Revised  Ed.  Phihulelphia, 
Awur.  Baptia  FuUieatum  SociH^,  [1846,]  IS* 
or  24«.  pp.  107. 

4341.  IVhlte,  Edward.  Life  in  Christ.  Foar 
Discourses  upon  the  Scripture  Doctrine  that 
Immortality  is  the  Pecnliar  Privilege  of  the 
Regenerate :  being  the  Substance  of  Lectures 
delivered  at  Hereford  in  the  Year  1846.  . . . 
London.  1846,  8*.  pp.  xviil.,  337  -»-. 

8ee  SeUctte  B«t.  for  Jan.  IM7 ;  4th  8er.,  XZI.  39- 
U.   IH.)    Comp.  No.  068. 

4342.  Wilson,  James  Victor.  Reasons  fbr  our 
Hope:  comprising  upwards  of  a  Thousand 
Scriptural  Evidences  ...  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Final  Salvation  of  all  the  Human  Family 
...    .    Boston.  1846, 12>.  pp.  313.    H.  . 

4343.  Hall,  Alexander.  Universallsm  against 
Itself,  or  an  Examination  and  Reftitatlon  of 
the  Principal  Arguments  claimed  in  Support 
of  the  Final  HoUness  and  Happiness  uf  AH 
Mankind.    ...    St.  CUirsville.  O.,  1M6,  V>. 

>p.  480.  —  Reprinted,  Nottingham  (Eng.),  1848i, 
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See  No.  43S0. 

4344.  FlandcrSf  G.  T.  Review  of  Alexander 
Hall's  **  Universallsm  against  Itselt"  Zanes- 
ville,  0..  1847, 16*  or  32>.  pp.  301. 

4345.  Br  It  tan,  Samuel  Byron.  An  lUastra- 
tion  and  Defence  of  Universallsm  as  an  Idea, 
in  a  Series  of  Philoeophicil  and  Scriptural 
Discourses.  . . .    Albany,  1847, 12*.  pp.  188  +. 

4346.  Oofly  Isaac  C.  An  Inauiry  into  the 
Original  Use  and  Scripture  Import  of  the 
Terms  Sital^  Haden,   Jttrtarot^  and  Gehenna 

. .    .    llonesdaie.  Pa.,  1847,  8*.  pp.  20. 

4M7.  Hantllton,  Richard  Winter.  The  Re- 
vealed Doctrine,  de.  1847.    See  No.  33II3. 

434<t.  liatliant,  Alanson,  MriModist,  and 
Cook,  James  Monroe,  Univfnalid,  Discne- 
sion  ...  .  Sul^ect,  John6:  28,  29.  ...  Pro- 
vidence, 1847,  8>.  pp.  136. 

4340.  Moore,  Asher.  Universallsm  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Bible.  PhikMlelphia,  1847,  ia>. 
pp.  196. 

4350.  SUnner,  Otis  Ainsworth SeTen  8er^ 

mons  ...  in  Reply  to  Rev.  E.  F.  Hatfield** 
Attack  upon  Universallsts  and  Universaliam. 
. . .    New  York,  1847, 18*.  pp.  175. 

See  No.  4«S. 

4351.  Smitli,  Matthew  Hale.  Universellsm 
not  of  God:  ...  with  the  Experience  of  the 
Author,  during  a  Ministry  of  Twelve  Ye«w«. 
[New-York,]  Awuriean  ThieC  Soci^jf,  riM7J 
18*.pp.258. 
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4362.  'Waldlc,  Darid.  The  VUimate  ManU 
fwtAtion  of  (Jod  to  th«  World  ...  .  LoDdon, 
1847,  !©•.  pp.  61  +. 

4353.  'Wtlllamsosy  Imac  D.  An  Examina- 
tion of  the  Doctrine  of  EndleM  Punishment. 
. . .    Cincinnati,  1M7, 18".  pp.  225. 

4354.  Hlntoift»  John  Howard.  Who  will  Live 
fur  Ever?  An  Examination  of  Luke  xx.  36; 
with  Note*.     London,  IK48,  8*.  pp.  32. 

Bfprlnied  io  hi*  Atiumasta,  pp.  4<.l-4aS. 

4355.  MorrUy  W.  Chri«t  and  the  Saddnceen: 
or  the  True  Meaning  of  Luke  xx.  36.  vindi- 
cated, in  a  Series  of  Strictures  on  a  recent 
Pamplilet  by  John  Howard  Uinton,  M.A.,  en- 
titled ''Who  will  Uve  for  Ever?"  Ac.  Ac 
1M8?  1«. 

4366.  IVhlte^  Edward.  Who  will  Live  for 
Ever?  A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  John  Howard 
Hintdu's  Criticism  on  Luke  xx.  36.  With  an 
Appendix,  on  the  Signification  of  the  Terms 
Life  and  Death.    London?  1848 1 

43;*.  Doctrine  (The)  of  Future  Punishment. 
{BrUim  Quar.  Rn.  for  Feb.  1848;  VII.  105- 
122.)    BA. 

In  oppoaitioa  to  White  and  Dobney.   Sm  Mm.  4SJ0, 

4MI. 

4358.  Holmesy  David,  and  AastlAy  John 
.Mather.  A  Delmte  on  the  Doctrines  of  Atone- 
ment, Universal  Salvation,  and  Endless  Pun- 
ishment, held  in  Genoa,  Cayuga  Co„  N.Y.,  from 
December  28th,  1847,  to  January  5th,  1848  ... 
revised  bv  the  Parties.  Auburn,  N.Y.,  1848, 
12>.  pp.  %'a, 

4369.  Is  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment 
^ue  or  False?  Dialogues  between  a  Calviii- 
ist,  Arroinian,  Baxteilan,  and  Berean.  Lou- 
don, 1848, 12*.  pp.  20. 

4300.  Jordan,  J.  Henry.    Review  of  Alexan- 
der Hull  against  Univeraalism.  ...     Indian- 
apolis, 1848, 16*.  pp.  440. 
8w  No.  «iS. 

4361.  Manfbrd,  Erasmus,  and  Franklin, 

Bei\jamin.  An  Oral  Debate  on  the  Coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  Endless  Punishment,  and 
Universal  Salvation.  Held  in  Milton,  Ind., 
Oct  26,  27,  and  28,  1847.  . . .  Indianapolis, 
1818, 16».  pp.  368. 

4302.  Roberts,  Orrin.  Antidote  Analyzed: 
or  a  Kevittw  of  the  Pamphlet  entitled  '*  An  An- 
tidotf  fur  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation, 
by  John  0.  Stearns."  . . .  Rochester,  1848,  lO". 
pp.338. 

B««  No.  iaoi. 

4363.  Austin,  John  Mather.  A  Critical  Re- 
view of  a  Work  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Backus,  entitlt^l 
Universalism  another  Gospel,  or  J.  M.  Austin 
vs.  the  Bible.  . . .  Auburn,  N.Y.,  1849, 16*.  pp. 
142. 

4364.  Bsdloa,  Hosea.  A  Tolce  to  Universal- 
ists.  ...  Boston,  1851  [cop.  1849],  12>.  pp. 
272. 

4365.  Foster,  John.  A  Letter  of  the  Cele- 
brated John  Foster  to  a  Young  Minister  on 
the  Duration  of  Future  Punishment :  with  an 
Introduction  and  Note.^,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Extracts  ft'om  Orthodox  Writers,  and  an 
Earnest  Appeal  to  the  American  Tract  Society 
in  regani  to  the  Character  of  its  Pul>lications. 
[By  Alpheus  Crosby.]    Boston,  1819,  12*.  pp. 

119.     H. 

Thia  letter  of  Fo*ter  waa  aUe  pabUsiied  with  a 
Preface  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Sawjer.  O.O..  New  York,  185S. 
12».    U. 

4366.  f  Hsaiam,  R.  A.].  John  Foster  on  Future 
Punishment.  {Church  Rev.  for  Oct.  1849;  II. 
350-360.)    BA. 

4S«J.  Morris,  W.  What  is  Spiritual  Life? 
Inklings  of  Truth  on  the  Subject  of  '*  Christ 


our  Life,"  fbr  the  Consideration  of  the  **  Spi- 
ritual," ICor.  U.  16.  ...  London,  1849,  1>. 
pp.  32. 

4368.  MorrtSyW.  Doctrine  according  to  Ood' 
liness.  The  Moral  and  Spiritual  Tendencies 
of  the  Doctrine,  that  Life  and  Immortality  , 
are,  and  can  be,  possessed  only  in  Christ.  A 
Sequel  to  "  What  is  Spiritual  Life?"  London, 
1849, 12*.  pp.  48. 

4360.  Hlnton,  John  Howard.  Athanasia:  or, 
Four  Books  on  Immortality. — To  which  is  ap- 
pended, "Who  will  Live  for  Ever?"  an  Exami- 
nation of  Luke  XX.  36;  with  Rejoinders  to  the 
Rev.  E.  White,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Morris.  . . . 
London,  1849,  l'>  pp.  xii.,  528. 

Bee  Sdtctie  Rtf.  tor  Sepu  1819;  4lh  8er.  XXYI. 
tS»-Mi.  iM.)    Oomp.  Noe.  4941.  4354-M. 

4370.  Lee,  Luther.  The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  . . .  New-York.  1849, 18«.  pp.  191.  —  "Re- 
vitted  and  improved,"  Syracuse,  N.Y'.,  1850, 12». 
pp.183. 

Oppoese  tbe  doctrines  of  matsiiaUaai  sad  the  anai- 
hllation  of  the  wicked. 

4371.  [Storrs,  Georgel.  The  Unity  of  Man; 
or.  Life  and  Death  Realities.  A  Reply  to 
Luther  Lee.  By  Anthropos.  Philadelphia, 
1860, 180.  pp.  122.     G. 

8eeNo.iWS. 

4372.  Stepl&en,  Sir  James.  Essays  in  Eccle- 
siastical Biogniphy.  ...  3d  Ed.  2  vol.  London, 
(1849,  50,)  1853,  8*.    //. 

The  Epilogue.  Tol.  IT.  pp.  496-60&,  oppoeei  tbe  doe- 
trine  oT  eternal  puniebment.    8eo  below,  No.  4474. 

4373.  Chapman,  James  L.,  and  Slielianey 

C.  F.  R.  Discus.«iion  ...  .  "Do  the  Scrlu- 
tures  teach  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punish- 
ment." 2d  Ed.  Notasulga,  Ala^  1850,  8*  or 
large  16>.  pp.  136. 

4374.  Coqnerel,  Athanase.  La  mort  seconds 
et  les  peinert  iternelles  Deux  sermons  ...  . 
Paris.  1860, 12o  or  18«.  pp.  72.    F. 

Tran*latcd  in  Protettantum  in  Jharit,  Boston.  1834. 
18*.  Coqnerel  oppo«e«  tbe  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
nicnt.  Compare  tbe  laktchupter  of  bU  ChristlanUma 
•a^n'aMwM,  Parla,  1847,  I'/',  with  the  notes. 

4375.  Coon,  Reune  R.  The  Doctrine  of  Future 
and  Endless  Punishment,  logically  proved,  in 
a  Critical  Examination  of  such  Passages  of 
Scripture  as  relate  to  the  Final  Destiny  of 
Man.  . . .    Cincinnati,  1850, 12».  pp.  868.    G. 

4376.  Oreifr,  Henry.  Futnre  Punishment  not 
Eternal  Life  in  Misery,  but  Destruction.  ... 
PhUadelphia,  1850, 12».  pp.  12.    H. 

4377.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

U.S.  —  Tract  Socitty.  A  tftrange  Thing. 
[Against  Universalism.]  —  Univeraalism  Un- 
scriptiiral.  —  The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Punish- 
ment founded  on  the  Divine  Benevolence. 
{Tradi,  Nos.  74,  180,  304.) 

4378.  Moncrieir,  William  Glen.  Dialogues 
on  Future  Punishment.  ...  Philadelphia, 
1850, 12".  pp.  00. 

Preface  dated  Musselburgh,  Sootlaod.  Dee.  tt, 
1848. 

4370.  Pierce,  Lovlck,  and  8hehane,  C.  F. 

R.  A  Theological  DiiicuiiHion  held  in  Ameri- 
cns,  Georgia,  on  the  14tli,  15th,  and  16tb  of 
March,  1850.  . . .  [On  the  question  of  Endless 
Punishment  1  Notasulga,  Ala.,  [1850,]  8"  or 
Uirge  10>.  pp.  70. 

4380.  [Alexander,  Archibald].  Universalism 
False  and  Unacripiural.  An  Essay  on  the  Du- 
ration and  Intensity  of  Future  Punishment. 
Philadelphia,  PrrAytertan  Board  of  Puhiiea- 
<4on,  [1851,  J 18*.  pp.  104.    H. 

4381.  Endless  Punishment,  a  Result  of  Cha- 
racter. (AVto  Englander  for  May,  1851 ;  IX. 
186-107.)    H. 

4382.  Tlllotson,  Obadiah  Uosford.  The  Des- 
tiny of  Mankind;  or  What  do  tbe  Scriptures 
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teach  respecting  the  Final  Condition  of  the 
Hiimnn  Faniilyr  ...  Budton,  IMl,  IG".  pp. 
vili..  111. 

A38u*.  A1I«  Menneflkera  endelim  Opreiflnlnic 
ved  Christuni,  af  D.  Heteruen,  M.  L.  Uerhard 
og  andrc  iciideli;^)  MaeiidH  Tanker  Ofi;  8krifter, 
OK  c'liileii);  i  et  Brev  grundlfc  og  tydellg  fore- 
stilK't.    ChriHtiaiiiis  IHS'i,  10*.  pp.  90. 

4383.  Bagnall,  William  R.  The  Intermediate 
8tate,  iumI  the  Punishnient  of  the  Wicked. 
(MiUifdist  Quar.  Bev. for  April,  1862 ;  XXXI V. 
i4(>-J01.)     //. 

I  u  oppodtioo  to  the  doetriae  of  Mr.  Stem.    See  Ho. 
4371. 

4384.  Gorhanty  Oeorce  M.  The  Eternal  Dn- 
rati«»ti  of  Future  PunNhnientt  ii  not  iuconsir<« 
tent  with  the  Divine  Attributoni if  Justice  and 
Mercy :  an  K«my  which  obtained  the  Bumey 
Prize  for  the  Year  1861.  Cambridge,  IH32,  8o. 
pp.  78. 

4385.  D«  Cililnocyt  Thomas.  On  the  sap- 
po(M>d    Scriptural    Kxpression    for    Eternity 

'  [a'l^v].  IS&i,  (In  his  Theol.  Euajfs,  Boston, 
1854.  lt>,  I.  1-27-146.)    H. 

4880.  Steams,  John  O.    The  Immortality  of 

the  Soul :  U'ing  an  Examination  of  the  Petru- 

liar  A'iuws  of  "  Second  Adventlsts,"  on  this 

Subjwt.    Utica,  ( X.Y..  iHfi2,l  24«.  pp.  120. 

In  opposition  to  iha  doctrlao  or  th«  uinibllatioa  of 

the  wicked. 

4387.  Abbott,  Alex.  Robinson.  Jonah's  Grief 
fi»r  tlie  (}ourd.  A  Discourse  of  the  Moral  Ar- 
gument agninst  Endless  Misery  ...  .  Boston, 
IW3,  8«.  pp.  32. 

4387>.  [Ballou,IIoflea,2(f1.  The  Divine  Good- 
nerts,  rersui  Kudlcss  Misery.  (UmvfrtaUst 
(^ar.  for  Oct.  1853 1  X.  404-412.)    H. 

4388.  Beechcr,  Edward.  The  Conflict  of  Ages. 
1H33.     SeeNo.  4U0. 

4380.  Blalny  Jacob.  Death  not  Life:  or  the 
IK''<tru(-tion  of  the  Wicked  . . .  established,  and 
Endli>i«s  Misery  disproved,  by  a  ColIectif>n  and 
Explanation  of  all  Passages  on  Future  Pun- 
ishment. To  which  is  ad«le<t  a  Revii'W  uf  Dr. 
E.  Heeclier's  Conflict  of  Ages,  and  John  Foe- 
ter's  Letter.  ...  7th  Etl.  Buffalo,  1857,  (1st 
ed..  New  York  ?  ISM,)  10«  pp.  117,  42,  8.     H. 

4300.  BurrusH,  John  C.    Letters  to  Rev.  Lik 

vick  IMen-f,  D.D Being  a  Review  of 

a  Pamphlet,  re<"ently  publisheil  by  him.  en- 
titU*«l  *  Universalisni  examined  and  con- 
demned*... .  Notasulga,  Ala.,  lH5S,18*.pp. 
179. 

4390*.  Eltalctnt,  pseurfofi.   Les  visions  d'Esaie 
et  la  nouvvile  terre.  Par  Eliakim.  Rottenlam, 
alto  Leipeic,  1864  [IHftS],  8*.  pp.  288,  ii.    D. 
M«lutuiu4  the  pre -existence  of  aoula  and  universal 
■alvatiou. 

4301.  Ellis,  Aaron.  Bible  vs.  Tradition  ...  . 
By  Aaron  Ellis.  Revise^i  and  much  enlarged 
bv  Thomas  Read.  5th  Ed.  New-York,  IHM, 
12«.  pp.  309  +. 

Maintains  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  de- 
■tnitiilon  of  the  wicked.    Appended  tn  the  volume, 

Sp.  •Jaa-JM.  Is  "  The  Rich  Man  and  LazaruM.  'hj  Qpo. 
turn.  and.  pp.  2(<7-3O0.  "A  History  of  the  Pressnt 
Popular (>|>iDioiis  conceminc  the  l><Klrineor  Human 
Immortality."  by  the  Bcr.  J.  Panton  Ham. 

4302.  Hall,  James.  Primitive  Christianity 
and  P(»puiar  Theohigy :  showing  the  Relation 
of  the  Humanity  to  the  Divinity,  by  virtne  of 
its  inl>eing  Memliership  of  the  Body  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  Head  of  Everv  Man,  an<I  the  Head 
of  Christ  is  God.  New  York,  IMS,  12*.  pp. 
210. 

4303.  Haatlngs,  Horace  Lnrenza  Pauline 
TluHilog^v.  or  tile  Christian  IX<>trine  of  Future 
IMinishment.at  t.iught  In  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 
...  11th  Thousand.  I>rovideuce,  K.!., (ISM,) 
1861, 18*.  pp.  84.    H, 
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4304.  Maurice,  (John)  Fred.  Benlmw.  Theo- 
logical Essays  .. .  .  From  the  Second  London 
Edition.  With  a  New  I^refiue  and  other  Addi^ 
tions.     New  York,  1S54, 12».  pp.  xxiv.,  3»». 

The  coiicludinc  Rssay  Is  on  *■  Eternal  Life  and 
Eternal  Death."  —  First  Engl,  edition,  Cambrldfe, 
1868.    J>. 

4305.  Storrs,  George.  Fix  Sermons  on  the  In- 
quiry Is  there  Immortality  in  Sin  and  SufTer- 
ing?  Al8<.i,  a  Si'nnon  on  Christ  the  Life-giver : 
or,  The  Faith  of  the  G«)N))el.  ...  4th  Ed.  New 
York,  1866  [cop.  I8M],  12o.  pp.  167.    H. 

4300.  BaUo«^  Moses.  The  Divine  Character 
Vindicated.  A  Ileview  of  some  of  the  Princi- 
al  Features  of  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Beecher's  Recent 
►York,  entitlml :  "  The  Omflict  of  Agee  ...  ." 
New  York,  1864, 12».  pp.  412. 

4307.  Campbell,  Zenas.    The  Age  of  Goat|Ma 

Light:  or,  Tlie  Immortality  of  Man,  only 
through  Jeau«  Christ.  . . .  Hartford,  18M,  32*. 
pp.  64. 

430S.  The  Narrow  Eecape;   a   Dialogue; 

showing  the  Awful  Result  of  spiritualixiug 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  ...  Hartford,  1854,  32». 
pp.  32. 

4300.  Cobb,  Svlvanns.  .  Review  of  the  Conflict 
of  Ages,  by  Edwartl  Beechor,  D.D. :  and  an 
Exhibition  of  the  Gospel  Harmony.  ...  B(»> 
ton,  1854, 12>.  pp.  208. 

4400.  Fvturc  Pnnishments :  must  they  nece*> 
sarily  be  Endless?  The  Question  examined  by 
the  Light  of  the  New  Tei>tament.  LoDdoa, 
1854,  8o.    U. 

4401.  Hanson,  John  Wesley.  Witneasee  to 
the  Truth :  c%mtaining  Passages  frcni  Dia- 
tinguisiied  Authors,  developing  the  Great 
Truth  of  Universal  Salvation :  with  an  Ap> 
pendix,  exhibiting  the  Enormity  of  the  Due- 
trine  of  Endless  Misery.  ...  Boetuu,  1884* 
12»  or  18«.  pp.  186. 

4402.  [King,  Thomaa  Starr].  The  Conflict  of 
.\ges.  (riiivfrsulist  Quar.  fur  Jan.  1854:  XL 
33-72.)    H. 

A  re%  lew  of  Dr.  Edward  Beecher.    See  No.  tfS. 

4403.  Manrtce,  (Jobn^  Fred.  Deni»>n.  The 
Word  "  Eternal.'*  and  the  Ihinishment  of  the 
Wicked:  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jelf  ...  . 
From  the  sei'oud  London  Ed.  New  York,  UiMy 
8«.  pp.  48.    D. 

4404.  BUlee,  James.  Eternal  Life,  tie.  See 
No.  1821. 

4405.  [Nojres,  George  Rapall].  rrt>fesa(>r  Mau- 
rice anil   his   Heresy.    (Cfiri^ian  AJcam.  §jr 

March.  1854:  LV I.  200-207.)    //. 

Pnges  tT8-W7  ot  this  able  article  treat  of  tke  wevi 
A«m«l  and  the  PunUbBcnt  of  the  Wicked. 

4406.  Paaaaglla,  Carlo.  De  Aetemitate  Poe- 
narum  deque  Igne  Inferno  Conmientarii.  R*- 
tlsbonae,  1854,  8*.  pp.  tS2.  — Ahto  Roniae,  18&&, 

8». 

4407.  Rejmand,  Jean  (Enut).  1854.   See  Now 

408. 

iWfi.  Sa'wirer,  Thomaa  Jefferson,  ond  MTeo* 
eott,  Isaac.  A  Discnsaioo  of  the  Doctrine  uf 
Universal  Salvation  ...  .  April,  18M.  2d 
Ed.     New  York,  1850, 12*.  pp.  233. 

4400.  Sbebane,  C.  F.  R.    A  Key  to  rnlver- 

aalism  [explaining  the  meaning  of  rarioua 
terms  used  in  Scriptiue].  ...  Griflln,  Ga., 
1854,  18*.  pp.  180.     U. 

4410.  Dlalosmee  on  Universal  Rcctitutioa. 
London.  1855, 18*.  pp.  vii.,  160.     C. 

4411.  Duration  (On  the)  of  BvU.  An  ISmmj. 
. . .  London.  Simpln'n^  JfarsAa/l,  and  Cb^  tSA^ 
8*.  pp.  xil..  145.     D. 

The  author  aalnulni  the^MfmrrfMaof  Ito  li 
f|)4r  vkked.    The  suh)cct  is  tnnted  wllk 
aadahlBty. 
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4411.  H-ltlasi,  ll"r*»  Loreiim  Scripinn 
TIKt.— N.I.  r  Tht  Urtlinv  u(  tlw  Wiclleil. 
[Kbw  York.  lM-.|lS'.Jip.  li 

4413.  L*kc,  Kiloln  II.  KiTtoTn>lh:dr,  Ei- 
pudluT)' Hmiiirlu  uD  Blbllrnl  PtanunanJ  Pw- 
■ua:  <ngelh*r  wilh  Hriiit  Eamfm  ...  aim- 
prifllnK  ArKiufkeDii  In  bvor  uf  UDlTerMh«iii. 
mid  Obieciuni  td  EndlMi  PnnlataDKui.  Dm- 
bm,  U&i,]  If.  pp.  311. 

UU.  M&rtln,  Tbumu  Huntl.    Sh  Nu.  3332. 

4»e,  l.llcl>,Ji«l>h.  IHali^ua  Ml  lb*  \uiiro 
or  Man.  hi-  SIaW  ia  DcMU.  UM  llw  Viiwl  Dgum 
oTlhe  WkkwL  ...  Plillid<I|ihIii,  [Ufr-,]  3». 
pp.  fi4. 

ills.  Bartlott,  »»nu>1  C.    LKtam  on  Hd- 

ADllitin.  .."'  M.ncbrilcr,  N.li..lU<,U°.  pp. 


Kubtn  S.    UnlvR 


.  ueBrBei  Kubtn 


Dual  mhI  Srrlplunl  InilH.  .. 


n.  IU«!  XIILMMU.)    a. 


■»>lqu>.      ao=l..ul™i.lMI,9-.(«W. 

4421.  8t»D,  P.    Bd  U. 

P«l..lS!».S'.pp.W. 

I..LL.D.J   BoglomlSH.l 


r.W.[i>rV.8.t]  ThnnKhM 
■|r«i  of  tho  Il»».  Pndaiitk 


chmpiiuD  of  Il.c  WgrM.    Witb  A  L.'il<^r  <..  W 
B.  (nr  l>.W,rlWII1buni,KH|.,DO    in  I'tiuipliLl 


U30.  SI»B(,   Jnnii.9.     ritcvlFT  or]  llwl«n 

•HI  >  Future  rjfe,    (JKfAnfiri  Ounr.  ff».  tiir 

July  IMHl  XL.il>l-i114.}     //. 
4431.  Adams,  KthiDil^.        TlirllnKnnblB- 

]■«•  of  Vatnr<i,KiidlaHl>unl>h>n.Fi,t.         It.«. 

tuQ,  1»U,12>.  pp.M.    /r. 
4132.  KIni,  Thuinu  SUrr.    Tli<  Doctrio*  i>r 

VncliriilliD   >nil    Itiin-iaiiiiibLf.      Tiru  Sir 
cgnnw.dcUi>rnltnllollU0tmlCbiirtb.  ... 
iluit«i,l!ltS,»'.pp.<e. 
44aa  Adaua.  NihKiulah.  ...  0«l  <■  Lore.   A 


A  !^piar«LArvani«Qt  (b 


4436.  Mltlcr.TboniMH.   TbeRiiu 

of  Kleriul  LIfc,  ■  eerurrn,  flnl  d< 
pDrtimantb.  N.K.,  aod  rcpwlxl  Id 

iHwI.  N.H.,  May  U,  IBM.    ParUm 


^  tlljali  Porter.     The  flcrlp- 

il  Doettliia  iif  a  rmara  Stau.    ( JibUoA. 
jBcrafwJHlj.IMKi  XV.B»-1W1,1    ». 

443!  ]>«Iler,  Ilrnrr^irlxn.  TheVolcrnrUia 

Fulun  Kl«nial  PunMinsBt  at  thw  wbo  dia 
IniptnltcnL  ...        BnUn, IHUiJar^ltf. pp. 


4438.  Tkayar,  Tbi 


T,  Tbsiiiu  BnldwlD.     A  Rarlcir 


Icut.  ...    Bualun,  1»S8, B-. pp. 3£ 

UW.  Adami,  Nrhcioiiib.  ThoOra* 

ut,  Man's  Balati™  lo  Qoil  and  a  Fn 

...     Id  Ed.     Bnrian.  (lUt.pHKI.  It 


tiW,  *^-  VP-  **-i  ^— '"■ —  ■""■""^ """ 


«,  8*.  p^.  S4. 
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4474 


In  a  Disconne,  preached  ...  December  26, 
1858  ...    .     Hartfurd,  18&9,  8*.  pp.  16. 

4442.  [HMttngs,  Horace  Lorensol.  Will  All 
Mvn  be  8avcd7  [New  York,  18M?]  18*.  pp. 
20. 

4443.  [Hedge,  Frederick  Henry].  The  Doc- 
rrin^  «>r  KiidieiM  Puninhnient.  Oir{*tian  Exam. 
for  July.  1859;  LXVU.  98-128.)    IT. 

4444.  Hovey,  Alvah.  The  State  of  the  Im- 
penitent Dead.  ...  Bueton,  1859,  18*.  pp. 
108. 

Malntalas  the  dootriiM  of  cndleaa  paBiifancnt. 

4445.  Hudson*  Charles  Fred.  The  Parable  of 
the  Rich  Man  and  Laxarus.  Doee  It  imply 
Eternal  Future  Suffpringf  ...  Boston,  laft9> 
18«.  pp.  20.    H. 

4446.  ...    The  RightH  of  Wrong:  or.  Is 

Evil  Eternal  ?  . . .    Boston,  1859, 10<>.  pp.  16. 

4447.  Themme.  Postscript  Edition  — Reply 

to  Dr.  ManKel.     Boston,  186U,  12».  pp.  24.     H. 

444^.  Hndson,  Cliarle^  Freti.,an//Cobb,  8vi- 
vaiiuM.  lluniun  Destiny.  A  Discus^iion.  Do 
Keaiuin  and  the  tScriptures  teach  the  Utter 
Extinction  of  an  Unregenerate  Portion  of  Hu- 
man Beings,  Instead  or  the  Final  8Hlvation  of* 
All »  ...    Boston,  18A0, 12».  pp.  47H.    H. 

Orislnally  poblifhed  In  the  OtrUtian  Frttman 
(Boston),  from  May  13  to  Dec.  <,  ISaB. 

4440.  [Irving,  M.  J.].  The  Friendly  Dispn- 
tants;  or,  Future  Punishment  reconsidered. 
By  Aura,  Author  of  "Ash^um.**  London, 
1859,  9».  pp.  X.,  490.    H. 

Combines  the  doctrine*  of  DeatractlooleBi  and  Uni- 
rermliitni  bj  the  theorj  of  "redlvhalUni."  The 
we«kesi  part  of  the  work  U  the  phllotoginl,  which 
belong*  to  the  father  of  the  aothoreH.  The  bonk 
iihould  not  be  neglected  br  one  who  ta  collecting  earl* 
oaltlea  In  the  historv  of  blblloal  interpreution. 

4450.  KlUamy  J.  C.  Annihilationism  exa^ 
mined :  or.The  Immortality  of  the  Sonl,  and  the 
Destiny  of  the  Wicked  scripturally  considered, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Annihilation 
Theory.    Syracuse,  N.Y.,  1859,  ie».  pp.  123. 

4451.  Kins,  Thomas  8tarr.  ...  The  Relation 
of  this  Life  to  the  Next.  Published  by  the 
Ladies*  Religions  Publication  Society.  [Tracts 
for  the  Times,  No.  8.]  ...  Albany,  ISflt,  13». 
pp.  12. 

Oppoaea  the  AsiilriM  thsS  Oris  nib  is  oar  /Im^  sUte 
of  probation. 

4462.  liandUy  Robert  W.    The  Immortality 
of  tlie  Soul  and  the  Final  Condition  of  the 
Wick«^   carefViIly   considered.      New    York, 
[1859,1 12*.  pp.  518. 
Derenda  the  doctrine  of  endless  panlahment. 

4453.  I(iteli,Josiah,a»(fGranty  Miles.  The 
Doctrine  of  Everlasting  Punishment:  a  Dis- 
cussion of  the  Question  "Do  the  Scriptures 
teach  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Conscious 
Suffering  of  the  Wicked?"  between  Dr.  J. 
Litch,  of  ...  Philadelphia,  in  the  Afflrmatire, 
and  Eld.  Miles  Grant,  of  Boston,  In  the  Nega^ 
tive;  on  the  Evenings  of  November  9,  10,11, 
and  12,  A.D.  1858,  at  the  Music  Hall,  in  Bos- 
ton. . . .    Boston,  1859, 12".  pp.  135. 

4454.  [Hint on,  James].  Man  and  his  Dwell- 
ing Place :  an  Essay  towards  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Nature.  . . .  London,  1859,  8*.  pp.  420. 
—  Reprinted,  New  York,  1859, 12*.    ff. 

Maintain*  the  doetrlne  of  unlreraal  anlrntlmi.  A 
new  edition  was  publUhed  in  London,  1861,  under  the 
auihor'B  name. 

4455.  Martin,  Thomas  Henri.  Appendice  an 
Livre  de  la  vie  future,  k  Toccaslon  d*une  R6- 
ponse  au  concile  de  P4rlgueax.  . . .  Paris, 
1859,  IK«.  pp.  39. 

Bee  Not.  tSSl.  44SS. 

4456.  Majro,  Amory  Dwight.  The  Balance :  or 
Moral  Arguments  for  Universalism.  Boston, 
1869,  8a>  or  64*.  pp.  166. 
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4467.  [Prime,  Daniel  P.].  Letters  addreflsed 
to  a  Baptist  Clergyman  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Endless  Punishment.  By  a  Layman.  Boston. 
1859, 12".  pp.  146. 

4458.  IVIetlng,  Seneca.  The  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus.  {M^thodiM  Quar.  Aer.  fbr  July  and 
Oct.,  1859 ;  XLI.  414-432,  and  614-482.)    H. 

4459.  'Williams,  Thomas.  A  Scriptural  Tea- 
timony,  tm  the  Kndl^is  Punishment  of  Sin- 
ners.   Providence,  185^,  10>.  pp.  16. 

4460.  [Abbott,  Alex.  Robinson].  Destmcticm 
of  ^ul  and  Body  in  Gehenna.  [Matth.  x.  2S; 
Luke  xii.  4,  6.)  {Un%rfr$alut  (guar,  for  Jan. 
IMIO;  XVII.  56-78.)    H. 

4460*.  Annihilation  (The)  of  the  Wicked. 
( PiMi.yttrian  (fiiar.  Jirr. for  April,  1{«60 1 VIII. 
694-620.)    H. 

In  oppooltlon  to  Mr.  Hudaon'a  book.  No.  449. 

4461.  BeeoHer,  Edward.  The  Concord  of 
Ages.    I860.    See  No.  5U0. 

4462.  Broivn,  John  Newton.  D.D.  The  Death 
threatened  to  Adam :  with  its  Bearings  on  the 
Annihilation  of  the  Wicked.  Philadelphia, 
1860, 21*.  pp.  29. 

4463.  Campbell,  Alexander.  Life  and  Death. 
Reprinted  from  the  Millennial  Harbinger.  Cin- 
cinnati, 1860,  32».  pp.  96. 

In  oppoaitlon  to  Univeranllaa  and  Dcatmctloalaai. 

4464.  Coombe,  John.    See  No.  2358. 

4465.  Clayton,  W.  W..  and  Grant,  Miles. 
Discnssiim  of  the  Doctrine  uf  the  t^tate  of  the 
Dead,  and  Punishment  of  the  Wicked  ...  . 
On  the  Evenings  of  December  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9, 
A.D.  1859,  at  Union  Hall,  In  Seneca  Falls 
...  .  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.,  I860,  large  10*.  pp. 
120. 

Mr.  Grant  maintains  the  doetrlnea  of  the  alecp  or 
death  of  the  aoul,  and  of  the  desunotluB  of  the 
wfcjked. 

4466.  Cotton,  John  Fred.  The  Light-Sbip. 
Boston,  1860,  24*.  pp.  59. 

A  taiu,  dMicned  to  reomnnicnd  the  deetrtas  ef  tke 
final  d««truotlon  of  tho  wicked. 

4467.  Hndeon,  Charles  Fred.  Christ  our  Lift. 
The  Scriptural  ArgiUDeat  for  ImnortaUly 
throagh  Chrirt  Alone.  . . .  Boston,  IMi,  I^. 
pp.  vlii.,  160.    H. 

4468. Hnman  Destiny.  A  Critique  on  Uni- 
versalism. ...  Boston  and  Cambridge,  1861 
[1860],  12».  pp.  viil.,  21-147.  H.  —  Abo  New 
York,  1862.  r>. 

Publl*h«>d  separatelj,  sad  also  with  the  six  tmeta 
appended  whoae  lltica  will  be  liMnd  ander  Hoe.  44M, 
4447.  4445,  4480.  4474,  aad  4469.    Ooap.  Ko.  4448. 

4409. Reviewers  reviewed.    Brief  Replies 

to  various  Criticisms  and  other  Arguments. ... 
Boston  and  Cambridge,  1861  [i8M,]  12>.  pp. 
35.    H. 

4470.  Lake,  Edwin  H.  OttJectlons  to  the  Doc- 
trine of  Endless  Punishment.  Boston,  tM8^ 
10*.  pp.  xvi.,  13-185. 

4470*.  Jjongf  Clement  Otijectlons  team  Rea- 
son against  the  Endless  Punishment  of  the 
Wick^  [answered].  (Biblioth.  Sacra  for  Jan. 
I860;  XVU.  111-134.)    a. 

4471.  Manfbrd,  Erasmus,  and  Fraalslln, 

Bei\jamin.  An  Oral  Debate  on  the  Coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  Endless  Punishment,  and  Uni* 
versal  Salvation,  held  near  Cincinnati,  OUo 
...    .    Bieton,  1860, 13>.  pp.  359. 

4472.  Prcaebing  (On)  the  Doctrine  at  Etei^ 
nal  Punishment.  {Ckrviian  Xn.  flbr Oct.  fSOt, 
pp.  576-589.)    BA. 

4473.  Stelnbell,  O.  Oott  Alles  in  Allen.  SIb 
Briefwechsel  liber  den  Umfitng  der  BrlOaung. 
Stuttgart,  1860,  8*.  pp.  122. 

4474.  Stepbcn,  A>  James.  The  Doctrine  cf 
Endless  Misery  an  Occasion  of  ScepUdsat.  Xx- 
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tracts  from  the  Epilogue  to  "  Essayi  In  Eccle- 
•inHtical  Biugrapby."  ...    [With  Notes,  by  C. 
F.  Hudson.]    Boston  and  Cambridge,  (I860,) 
1861,  r2».  pp.  23. 
8««  above,  No.  4373. 

4476.  Tliompsoiiy  Joseph  Parrish.  Love  and 
JPenalty:  or,  Sternal  Paniahment  consist- 
ent with  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  ...  New- 
York,  18«0,  24».  pp.  368. 

Be*  •  review  by  the  Rer.  Edward  C.  Towne  In  the 
CkriMttM  S»cm.  for  Mareh,  IWl ;  LXX.  M»-ie&.    JET. 

4476.  "Warreny  Israel  P.  Sadduceeism:  a 
Refutation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Final  Anni- 
hilation of  the  Wicked.  Boston,  American 
Ti-act  Socifttf,  [IMO,]  32>.  pp.  66. 

4477?  CaI'verty  George.  Universal  Restora- 
tion: a  Poem  in  Ten  Epochs,  divided  into 
Twenty-six  Books.  2  vol.  London,  1861,  sm. 
8*.    lie.  6d. 

4478.  [Clarke,  James  Freeman].  The  Ortbo> 
dox  Dx;trine  of  Kverlasting  Punishment.  Re- 
view of  Dr.  Nehemiah  Aiuuns's  Tract  ...  . 
IMontfUjf  Jnunt.  of  the  Amer,  Unit.  Aisoe.  fur 
March,  1861 ;  II.  97-130.)    H. 

4479.  [ 1    The  mme.    No.  II.  Review  of  Dr. 

Joseph  [P.]  Thompson's  Book  on  '*Love  and 
Penalty  ...  ."  {Ibid.  April,  1861;  II.  146- 
167.)    H. 

4480.  [Hndson,  Charles  Fred.].  Eternal  Death 
in  the  Literal  Senxe  is  Eternal  Punishment. 
[Mew  York,  1861,]  l'>.  pp.  24. 

4481.  Bfjre,  James.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Uni- 
versal Restoration  explained  and  defended, 
and  shown  to  be  essential  to  Universal  Frater- 
nity.   London,  1861.    U. 

4482.  Pattou,  W.  W.  Annihilation.  (Method- 
iet  Quur.  Rev.  Tor  Jan.  1861 ;  XLIII.  31-40.) 
H. 

4483.  Pond,  Enoch.  Annihilation.  (American 
TheU.  /ecr.  for  April,  1861;  IIL  216-231.)  ^B., 
H. 

4484.  Vulveraaltaiiius  (Der)  das  heisst: 
Gott  Ailes  in  Allen.  Schriftmiissige  Lehre 
von  dor  Wiederbringung  alter  Dingo,  vermehrt 
mit  AuszUgen  von  Schriftstellern  ans  alter 
und  neuer  2eit  ...  .  Mit  eineni  Einleitnngs- 
schreilwn  von  J.  Messner  in  Stamniheim.  [I* 
Band.J  I  II*  Band,  FortsetKung  und  Schluss. 
2  Bde.    Stnttgart,  1861-63,  8*.  pp.  263,  362. 

4486.  Hast  lugs,  Horace  Lorenzo.  Retribu- 
tion: or,  The  Do<iin  of  the  Ungodly,  after  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  Just  and  Ui\jnst. 
. ..    Providence,  R.I.,  1861, 12>.  pp.  166. 

4486.  Reed,  n.  V..  and  Hull,  V.  A  Discus- 
sion upon  the  Doctrine  of  Futnre  Punishment 
. . .  held  at  Harvard,  Mcllenry  Co.,  111.,  . . . 
September  and  October,  1860.  ...   Geneva, 111., 

1861,  16*.  pp.  136. 

Mr.  Reed,  destruedonlst ;  Mr.  Holl,  "ortbedoz.' 

4487  Sheldon,  William,  and  Brooks,  The- 
odore. An  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul:  and  the  Annihi- 
lation of  the  Wicked :  in  a  Debate  ...  .  Held 
in  the  Village  of  Viroqna,  Wisconsin,  . . .  Au- 
gust, 1860.  . . .  Viroqna,  1861,  8«.  pp.  134. 
Mr.  Sheldoa.  deatruotiooUt ;  Mr.  Brooks,  "ortho- 
dox." 

4488.  AdaniSy  John  Oreenleaf.  Lectnres  on 
Uni vcrsalism  [in  defence  of  the  doctrine]  ...  . 
Providence.  R.I.,  1861,  8*.  pp.  64. 

4480.  "Woodbrtdge,  John.  Olshansen  on  a 
New  Pnilmtion  sfter  Death.  (Amer.  Theol.  Rev. 
for  Jan.  1861 ;  HI.  03-123.)    AB. 

4400  Sort  (Dn)  des  m4chants  dans  Tautre  vie, 
d'apr^s  r^kriture.     Lyon,  1861,  8*.  pp.  32. 

4401.  Steere,  Martin  J.  Footprints  heaven- 
ward: or,  Universalism  the  more  Excellent 
Way.  .. .    Boston,  186S,  12".  pp.  406. 


4402.  Bro'vmson,  0.  A.  The  Punishment  of 
the  Reprobate.    1862.    See  No.  37&t>. 

4403.  Love,  William  De  Loss.  Is  the  Doctrine 
of  Annihilation  taught  in  the  Scriptures? 
(Xeto  Etiglander  for  April,  1862 1  XXI.  248- 
»3.)    H. 

In  oppoaitioa  to  Mr.  Hudaon.    Bee  Ko.  442t,  tte. 

4404.  fHudson,  Charles  Fred.].  The  Silence 
of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  (N*  of  the  Race,  or  of  the  Lost. 
[New  York.  186S,]  12>  or  18*.  pp.  24. 

4406.  [Relmer,  Louis].  Das  zukttnflige 
Schicksal  der Gottlosen.  [Philadelphia,  1862  ?] 
16».pp.  16. 

MslntAlni  the  deetrootion  of  the  wicked. 

4406*.  Hudson,  Charles  Fred.  Immortality 
througli  Christ  Alone.  The  Doctrine  Safe  and 
Salutary.    [New  York,  1862,]  12*.  pp.  26. 

4406^  Thajrer,  Tliomas  Baldwin.  Theology 
of  Universalism :  being  an  Exposition  of  Its 
Doctrines  and  Teachings,  in  their  Logical  and 
Moral  Relations;  including  a  Criticism  of  the 
Texts,  cited  in  Proof  of  the  Trinity,  Vicarious 
Atonement,  Natural  Depravity,  a  General 
Judgment  and  Endless  Punishment.  Boston, 
1863  [1863],  8*.  pp.  432. 

6i  OomparatiTe  Hiunb«r  of  the  Bared  and  the 

Lost 

Jfote.  —  Compars  also  N  ^  6,  and  7,  ondsr  Class  IIL 
8w:i.  III.   F. 

4406.  [  Fogflplnt,  Pietro  Francesco].  Patrum 
EcclesiM  de  Paucitate  adultorum  Fidellum 
■alvandorum,  si  cum  reprobandis  Fidelibns 
conferantur,  mira  Cotisensio  ...  .  Romie, 
1759, 4*.  pp.  121.  —  Also  Pnrisiis,  1760, 12*. 

S««  Zseesrlft,  3toH»  Ut  d:n«Ua,  VI.  aSS.  S&S.  IB.) 
A  Prttteh  Irenolaiion.  "  Traite  tur  le  petit  nombre 
dee  ilvu,"  by  the  Abhi  Clande  Loqueox,  Paris,  1760. 
IT*. 


4407.  AndreasI,  Marsilio.  De  Amplitudine 
Misericordiae  Dei  absoluflssima  Oratio  . . .  Ital- 
ico  Sermone  primuni  conscripta,  nunc  in  L»- 
tinnni  con  versa,  Coelio  Horatio  Cnrione,  C.  8. 
F.  Interprete  ...    .    Basileff?,  1550,  f^. 

8ee  the  note  of  Ctfaent,  BihL  curi«u«€,  I.  SlO, 
S21. 

4408.  CnrtonI  (Lat.  Cnrlo),  Cello  Secundo. 
...  De  Amplitudine  beati  Regui  Dei  Dialog!, 
sive  Libri  Duo  ...  .  v.f.  [Basel  ?],  1564,  8*. 
BL.  —Fid.  2da,  Goudn,  1614,  8*.  pp.  100.  Also 
Francofiirti,  1617,  fl».  pp.  248. 

In  thia  book  Carlonl  maintaint  that  the  oonber  of 
the  fsved  lo  vhieh  he  Inelu'let  virtuous  heatbeni, 
will  fkr  exceed  that  of  the  lost.  Thla  doctrioe  was 
deemod  so  daaseroiia  that  the  Senate  of  Baael  re* 
ftued  to  allow  him  to  pulilliib  the  work,  and  the  Brat 
edition  w««  printed  HurrepUtloutlr.  For  a  full  ac< 
eount  of  the  l>ook  and  of  the  troubles  of  Carlonl  In 
eonaequenoe  of  its  pabilt^atlAo,  we  Hohelhom't  Anuen. 
Lit.,  XII.  SM-«27.  and.  fbr  the  life  of  the  anthnr,  XIV. 
S3&-40t.  (B.)  See  alao  Clement,  Biht.  cuneuM,  VII. 
MS,  et  seqq..  and  the  lnterc«tlDi(  article  on  Cnrloal 
bjCarl  Behmidt,  In  the  MeiUchr.  /.  d.  hisi.  ffessC, 
1880.  pp.  eiA-eXT.    H. 

4400.  Rccnplto,  Ginlio  Cesare.  flserarinm 
formidHbile  de  Muititudine  Reprobonim  et 
Electorum  Paucitate.     16M.    See  No.  3776. 

4500.  Vicars,  Thomas.  Pusillns  Grex ;  Refn- 
tatio  CHjusdam  Lil»elH  de  Amplitudine  Regnl 
Coele^tis  sub  ementito  Ccrlii  Siecundi  Curionis 
Nomine  in  lucem  emissi.    Oxonii,  1917,  4*. 

4501.  Recnpito,  Ginlio  C«sare.    Opnsculum 

de  Signis  Ptasdestinationis  et  Reprolmtionis  et 

de  Nnmero  Prspdestinatornm  et  Reprolmmm. 

Neapoli,  164S,  4*.  pp.  516, 06  +.  —  Also  Parisiis, 

1664,  4>:  Liigdmii,  1681,  4*. 

A  4P«aMk  translation,  Bareckma,  1687;  GcniMii, 
Banbert,  1710  8". 

4502.  Aifordy  Joseph.    The  Church   Trium- 
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ph»nt :  or,  A  Comfortable  Trentise  of  the  Am- 
plitude and  Largen<*M«  of  Christ's  Kingdom : 
wherein  is  pro%'e<l  by  Scripture  and  Reason 
that  the  Number  of  the  Damned  is  Inferior  to 
ttiat  of  the  Elect.  . . .    London,  (1644,)  1649, 

8e«  the  Prvfaee  to  Jeremy  White's  Bmtorahon  of 
AU  Tktnf. 

4608.  ChaliUy  Philippe.  Le  secret  de  lapr^ 
destination,  sur  le  petit  nombre  des  esleus,  et 
sur  la  plus  grande  multitude  des  reprouves, 
d^courcrt,  et  compris  en  trois  Traittez.  Paris, 
1659,  4«.  pp.  8i7  +. 

4504.  Du  Moulin  (Lat.  MollnaDUs),  Lewis. 
Moral   Reflections  upon  the  Number  of  the 
Elect,  proving  plainly  from   Scripture    Evi- 
dence, cc.  that  not  <)ne  in  a  Hundred  Thou- 
sand (nay  proliably  not  One  in  a  Million)  from 
Adam  down  to  our  Times,  shall  be  saved.    By 
Dr.  Lewis  Du  M<iulin,  late  History  Professor 
of  Oxford.     London,  10KO,  4o.  pp.  32  -f .//. 
An  earlier  edition  the  same  rear  in  French,  with 
the  title:—"  Pent^ce  «ur  le  nombre  dee  £lcu4." .-  Ap- 
pended to  the  KuglUh  transintion  is  an  "  Advertise- 
mcnt  of  the  Author,"  In  which  he  defers !■  hlBmeir 
afcalnct  loaie  of  *,he  readers  of  the  PreoAh  edition, 
who  bnd    'uxed  hlni'*  for  not  excluding  ail  Papists 
from  salvation.    "  I  would  not,"  sajs  he,  "  eoiideran 
St.  Bernard  to  Hell  for  having  believed  the  doctrine 
of  Purgatory.** 

4605.  [Deabordes  des  Dolres,  Olivier]. 
La  Hcience  du  tuilut  renfurmee  dans  ces  deux 
paroles:  Piuci  fUcti^  II  y  a  pen  d'6IQ»:  ou 
Trait£  dogmatique  sur  le  nombre  des  61(^8. 
Par  M.  d'Anielincourt  prdtre  [pseudon.l.  2 
torn.  Rouen,  170*2,  V2fi.  pp.  248,  224. 
See  Journal  des  SfaeanM  Julj  31  1703. 

4506.  Kraitii,  Job.  Antwort  auf  die  Frage, 
wesseii  Vrsachen  halber  der  meiste  Haufe  der 
Menschon  y.ur  HUlie  fahre.    Prag,  ir/2, 12". 

4507.  Gude,  Oottlol)  Friedr.  Dissertationnm 
exegetioiHtieologicarum  Trias  ...  .  Lipsiae, 
I74IK  4«.  (10  Kh.) 

The  second  di«sertiition  "  paodtatem  salraDdomm 
a  C.  8.  CurioDisotuectloiiibns  riodicau" 

4608.  Sent  bee  k,.Toh.OottIobLorens.  ...Ver- 
such,  ftc.  175V.    See  No.  2184. 

4509.  Oravlna,  Giuseppe  Maria.    De  Electo- 
runi  Jhmiinnm   Nuuiero  respectu  Uominnm 
Reprol>orum.    Pnnormi,  1764* 
8re  No.  S5I3.  note. 

4610.  MelflfulzOf  Atilano.    Son  mas  los  qne 

se  sal  van  que  los  que  se  condenan,  6  sean 
razones  en  que  se  fundan  los  catolicos  que  de- 
flenden  csta  opinion  ...  .  Madrid,  cUto  Paris, 
1860,  8*.  pp.  XV.,  462. 

For  various  sermons  on  the  small  nnmber  of 
the  eb-ct,  see  the  references  in  Darling's  Cj^do' 
paedia  Bibliofjraphica^  Sdojects  (Scriptures), 
on  Matt.  XX.  16,  xxii.  14. 

6.  Fatnre  State  of  Infiuiti. 

4510*.  Sartorlua,  Carl  Jos.  Casim.  T^eonh. 
Aloys.  Specimen  llistorise  Opinionum  de 
Sorte  Infantium  sine  Baptismate  mortnorum 
....  [  /*/•«•«.  O.  F.  Wiesner.l  Wlrcebargf, 
17M,  8».  pp.  50  +. 

4511.  Bceclicr,  Lyman.  1.  The  Fntnre  Pun- 
ishment of  InfantM  not  a  Doctrine  of  Calvin- 
ism; 2.  The  Future  Punishment  of  Infitnts 
never  a  Doctrine  of  the  Calvinistic  Churches; 
3.  On  the  Future  State  of  Infants:  — three 
Letters  addressed  'To  the  Editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Examiner,*  and  published  in  *Tbe  Spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims'  for  January,  Februarv,  and 
March,  1828.  . . .     Boston,  1H28,  8*.  pp.  43. 

These  Letters  were  puli||<hed  In  reply  to  an  article 
In  the  (Bwtooi  Chutttan  Examiner  for  October.  1927, 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  431-418.  Thai  article,  written  by  the 
editor.  PrancU  Jeuk*.  was  occasioned  bjr  a  remark- 
able note  to  the  ancath  edition  of  t>r.  Ikeoker's  8cr> 
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mon  entitled  *•  The  Oorcnmcnt  of  God  dcalrahle.' 
B«Mton,  li*t1.  In  this  note  Or.  Bceehcr  aajs.  thai 
though  "conversant  for  thirtv  years  with  t&e  mmt 
appruvod  Calviniulc  writers/'  be  has  "netcr  ana 
nor  heard  of  any  book  which  contained  aach  a  aeail* 
ment,  nor  a  man.  minister,  or  taymaa.  wba  bcHerrd 
or  taught  it'  (i.e.  the  doeuino  of  intent  teMsa- 
tlon). 

4612.  [Jenksy  Francis].  A  Reply  to  Thre« 
Letters  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D. 
against  the  Calvinistic  Doctrine  of  Infiint 
Damnation.  From  the  Christian  Examiner, 
with  Additions.    Boston,  182»,  12».  pp.  168. 

From  the  CkH$tlan  Exam,  tor  June.  Avg.,  and  Dec. 
1838;  V.  n»-263:  31«-940:  50ft^X.-Tbls  tolumc  Is 
a  thesaurus  of  bistorieal  information  on  the  vnliret 
of  which  it  treats.  Dr.  Beecher  attempted  a  rw- 
Joinder  in  the  SpirU  of  the  PdgrtimM  for  Jan..  Feb.. 
and  April.  1830;  HI.  1»-M,  «-««.  sod  181 -Itt.    JET. 

4513.  riValte,  Josiab  K.].  Calvinistic  Views 
ou  the  Subject  of  Infant  Damnation  presented. 
[  Boston  r  1830  ?J  1>.  pp.  4. 

4514.  Harden,  William  B.    On  the  History 

of  the  Dogma  of  Infant  Damnation;  to  which 
is  added  a  Brief  Statement  of  the  Doctrfn« 
taught  in  the  New  Jerusalem  concerning  In- 
fant Salvation.  A  Lecture  delivered  in  . .. 
Portland,  ...  January  10,  1858  ...  .  Port- 
land, 1858,  8*.  pp.  32.    B. 

For  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant symbols  concerning  the  neceiwity  of 
baptism  to  salvation,  see  Winer's  Chmparai$r€ 
DarsteUung,  etc.  ^  16,  pp.  130-133,  2»  Aufl. 
Its  necessity  is  maintained  in  the  Catholic 
symbols  (see  Owe.  Trident.  Sess.  vli.  c*n.  5, 
(ht.  Jfom.  II.  11.  31,  33.  34)  and  the  Lutheran 
Confessions,  bat  is  denied  by  Calvin,  by  tlie 
Anabaptists,  and  by  Anninians  generally. 
For  the  history  of  opinions  on  the  general 
subject,  see,  further.  No.  4545,  Graikcola«f 
4567,  Galeanl  Naplone  %  4577,  Smytla  i 
4578,  Norton)  45H9,  Colllos. 


4616.  Aarastlnua,  Aurelius,  Satnt  and  Bp^ 
fl.  A.D.  305.  . . .  Litterae  ad  Optatum  de  Pn^nis 
Parvulorum  qui  sine  Baptismo  decedunt. 
Edidit  God.  Bessel.     Vindobonae.  1733. 

On  the  doctrine  of  the  4«nw  pater  fn/mftnM  r*. 
speetins  this  ai»hieet.  see  Jenks.  wM  enpra.  pp.  0-78, 
and  Pfkaoer.  Spia.  ncoL  Ce$a.,  pp.  517.  &1S. 

4616.  8ejrss«llo,  Claudio,  Af^  of  Turin.  De 
divina  I*rovidentia  Tractatus.  Lutet.  Paris. 
(151-,)  1520,  4».    BL. 

Maintains  that,  at  the  cooeammalien  of  all  thtnga. 
the  "  new  enrth"  will  b«  the  ahodc  of  nnbaptla«4 
Infanta  and  the  rlrtoona  heathen. 

4617.  Cornelltusy  Antonius.  Exactiasima 
Infantium  in  Limbo  clausnrum  Querela,  «f|. 
versus  diuinum  iudicium,  apnd  aeoanm  intli* 
cem  proposita.  Apologia  diuini  iudicii  contra 
Querelam  Infltntlnm.  Infantium  ad  Apnl». 
giam  diuini  Indicii  Reeponsio.  Aeqni  Indicis 
super  hac  re  Sententia.  Autore  Antunio  Cor. 
nellio  {oris  ntrinsqne  LIcentiato  doctisa.  Lu- 
tetiae,  apud  Chrutianttm  Wedtelum.  IMl.  4*. 
flr.  38. 

On  this  rare  and  enrloaa  book  see  Bsjie.  artlela 
Oametthu  and  WtekeL  De  Rnre,  BIH.  imetrmeHn,  |. 
172-274.  and  particularly  Clfmcni.  BihI.  fwriewee.Xlt. 
tot-Mi.  who  gives  enpiotis  extracts.  It  reminds  ««• 
of  Wisglesworth  n  "Dsj  nf  Doom."  The  ioed  Father 
Oarasee  Is  so  shocked  at  the  plea  ISar  nnhopUted  fo> 
Hants,  that  he  ealla  the  aathor  an  **  avorton  d'Bnfrr. 
and  tells  ns  that  by  a  divlae  Judmuent  Wechel  was 
reduced  to  poverty  la  coaaequeaoe  of  baviag  pelated 
the  book. 

4618.  Catharlnna  (Ital.  Catarlso>,  Am- 

brosius,  Abp.  De  Statu  futuro  Pneromiii  stn« 
Sacramento decedentium.  154!l*  See  No.  9043, 
note. 

4619.  Naoycorctu  (Orrm.  KlrchBaalrS 

Thomas.   De  lunntom  ac  Pamnlonuu  Balate ; 
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d(K]ne  Christi  Dicto:  Sinlt^  Pamu^oa  venire  ad 
me,  etc.  Cuncluttiunes  145  ...  .  lUwilee, 
IftM,  «m.  8».    48 /r.,  T^chfner. 

4520.  Cmllusy  <ir  Cellufty  Mirh.  Von  der 
Kinder-Tatiffe,  iind  wie  man  mrh  zn  trttafen 
bal>e.  da  die  Kinder  ohue  TaufTe  sterben. 
Eislebon,  1558,  4». 

4521.  Beaucaire  d«  P^gvlllon  {Lat. 
Beloarlu».<t  Kran<.\»i(»,  Up.  of  Mftz.  Coucio 
. . .  adv't^rsufl  iiiipiuni  Calvini  ot  Calviniunoruni 
Dofcma  de  Infantium  in  Matnim  Uteris  Sano 
tiflcatlune  ...    .     Parisiis,  1565,  t>«. 

ANo  ihid.  1587.  fr*.  with  "  Anooyml  Atiupolosla,'* 
«Cc  defeotling  the  wurk  agaiDAl  a  repljr  to  it  by  tbe 
CnlvtnUtio  minUteni  of  Meet. 

4522.  Cassander,  Geo.  De  Statu  Infontuni, 
qui  in  f>(!l«.sia  ntiti  citra  Baptiffnii  Sacranieu- 
tnm  inoriuntur.    Coloiiiie,  1565,  8«. 

4523.  Mers,  Alex.  Oiristliche  Predigtron  den 
ungetHuffteii  Kindern,  ob  «ie  Helig  uder  Tcr- 
lobien  rteyn.    Ti^bingen,  1584,  4*. 

4524.  [Hubbock,  William^.  An  Apologie  of 
InfantM.  In  a  ^ieniion  proving  by  the  revealed 
Will  of  Ood  that  Children  prevented  by  Death 
of  their  Baptiflinc  by  God's  Election  may  be 
■aved.  By  W.  II..  Preacher  iu  the  Tower  of 
London.     London,  1505,  8*. 

4525.  Codomann,  Salomon.  Ob  die  unge- 
taufften  verMtorbonon  Kinder  selig  oder  ver- 
lohren  neyn*     \a'\\yl\^^  1597,  4». 

4528.  Selialleslua,  Joh.  Tritatlicher  Unter- 
rlcht,  weMH  Hich  fronime  Eltern  zu  getrOiften 
baben,  wonn  ihro  Kindlein  vor  in  und  nach 
derQeburt  ohn  empfangener  Tauffe  absterben. 
Stradsburg,  1600,  ^. 

4627.  IVlndtorirrr,  Adam.  OrUndllcher 
BeweiHM  auHtt  heiliger  SchrifTt  nnd  alteu  Kir< 
chen-Lehrern,  dai^a  der  ChristglMubigen  Eltern 
keinen,  so  ohne  Tauffe  absterlMiu,  verloren  ley. 
Tubingen,  1609, 4«. 

4528.  HclifrySf  Thomas.  A  Short  and  Plaine 
Proof  . ..  that  God's  Decree  is  not  the  Cause 
of  any  Man's  Sin  or  Condemnation ;  and  that 
All  Men  are  redeemed  by  Christ,  and  that  No 
Infants  are  condemned,    ir.p.  1611,  8*. 

4529.  Zellfeldcr,  W'llh.  OrUndllcher  Beridit 
was  voii  deuen  ungetaufften  Kindern  zu  halteu 
•ey.     Leipzig,  1611,  4*. 

4630.  Ouerovftdf  Antoine.  Trait4  de  I'efflcace 
et  n4ceifsit^  ilu  baptesme.  La  Rochelie,  161S, 
8». 

Dboaue*  the  qaettion  whether  liafvtltin  It  neees- 
sary  for  the  •al\atlou  of  the  iarBOt  ehildrea  of  Chri»- 
tlan  pareutM. 

4631.  ConriaS)  Florentius,  Ahp.  Tractatus 
de  Statu  Paivulorum  sine  Baptismo  dece<len- 
tlnni  ex  hac  Vita,  juxta  Sensum  B.  Augustinl. 
Lovanii.  16M,  4*. 

Aim  BoihotntKi,  1043  4".  and  sppeBded  to  T«rlo«t 
cdUioiu  of  C.  JaoiM'nlua'a  DttrinM  S.  AHguaUni. 

4632.  Fran^ol*)  .Tacques.  nf  Varttnnt.  Causa 
Salutis  InCintium,  adversns  Infonticidium 
^l>ennense  . . .     .     MuMMipimti,  1690,  !*>. 

Maiotalna  the  neem«ltj  of  baptUm  for  the  nlratioD 
•f  iuflikDtt,  In  oppovitloa  to  the  CalvIninU. 

4633.  Oarl&ard,  .Ttth.  Ernst.  De  Salute  In- 
fantium ante  Uiiptisnium  decedentinm.  [Re*p. 
H.  Bake?]    Jens,  1671  and  1679,  4*.    4|rr. 

4634.  ['WlKKl«sworth,  Michael].  The  Day 
of  Doom.    1673.    See  No.  3219. 

4635.  'Werner,  Sam.  De  Salute  Infkntls.  Re- 
fionionti,  1675,  4«. 

4696.  RequeaenSfOiniieppe  Maria  de.  Opns- 
onla  theologica  olim  iuipresMi,et  in  hac  secun- 
da  Editione  senteni  aliJsOpuscuIis  locupletata. 
...    Romse,  16K4, 4o.  pp.  478  -r. 

The  flmt  treaii***,  pp.  1-39,  treats  "  De  ttatq  psr^ 
wlomm  deeedpniium  cum  «olo  orldloaH  :"  the  fourth 
aad  ftfihi  pp.  1M>-Xlt,  retau  to  ihs  beailOe  vUiea. 


4537.  Granthamy  Thomas.  The  Infant's  AtU 
vocate  against  the  Crnel  Doctrine  that  Dying 
Infants  shall  be  damned.  [In  answer  to  Giles 
Firmin.]    London,  168S,  »>. 

4538.  [Allen,  James).  The  Principles  of  the 
Protestant  Keligion  maintained,  and  Churches 
of  New-England,  in  the  Profewion  and  Exer- 
cise thenM>f  defetided,  against  ail  the  Calum- 
nies of  one  George  Keith,  a  Quaker  ...    .    By 

I  the  .Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  Boston.  Boi»- 
ton,  in  New'Englaud,  1690,  sm.  8*.  pp.  (10), 
156.    H. 

The  preface  is  signed  "Jamea  Allen.  Joahuah 
lloodej .  Baoiuel  Willard.  Colbm  Mniher."  Among 
the  doctrlnrs  maintalued  bjr  the«e  Boston  minintera 
againiit  the  h«  retlcal  Krlth,  are  the  rvprobation  of 
InfaiiMt  and  the  damnation  of  all  the  heathen.  Sea 
pp.  'S-HO.  9*2.  Theology  baa  made  rome  progreaa  in 
New  Euglaud  eince  thoae  d«js. 

4639.  8fondratt,  Celestino,  Onrd.  Nodus 
PrtederitinntioniH«*x  Sacris  Literis.Doctrinaque 
S.S.  Augustini  et  Thoma^,  quantiim  Ilumini 
licet,  diiMolutus  ...  .  Romse,  1696,  4*.  (37 
sh.) 

See  Acta  Erud.,  1691,  pp.  291-293.  fU.)  Sfondratl 
opposes  the  doctrine  that  nnlmpilied  Infanu  are 
damned,  and  maintain!  that  oltlioagh  ther  are  not 
adniUieJ  to  heaven  their  cooditiou  U  a  Terr  happy 
one,  and  that  th«'r  have.  In  their  rxemptlon  m>m  no. 
tual  sin,  a  bles»ing  "  quod  mullo  pr»«itaotliM  c«elo 
wt." 

4640.  Bossuet,JacquesBenigne, J^lp.  Epistola 
illu8tri.4ut.  et  reverendiss.  Ecciesiae  Principuiii 
[C.  M.  Le  Tellier,  L.  A.  de  Noailles,  J.  B.  Bos- 
suet,  G.  de  Seve,  and  II.  Feydcau  de  Brou]  . . . 
ad  . . .  IiiniX'entinni  P.  P.  XII.  contra  Librum 
cui  tituluseNt:  yndu$  Pradftinatinni*  diigt- 
fifCia,  Auctore  Coelestino  . . .  Cardinal!  Sfon- 
drato  ...    .    Parisiis.  1697, 4«. 

Thia  curioat  letter  wa*  written  br  Bontnet.  and  will 
be  found  In  hU  (EurreM.  Versatllef,  1SI5.  etc.  S», 
XXX  VIII.  S(M«.  {N.)  The  application  to  the  Pops 
for  the  eondeuination  of  Sfondratl  waa  not  aueoeaa- 
fnl. 

4541.  [Oabrlclll,  Giovanni  Maria].  Dis- 
punctio  Notarunt  XL,  quas  Scriptor  anonymua 
Eminentissimi  Cardinalis  Ccelestini  Sfondratl 
Libro,  cui  titulus:  Nfdug  Prmirttinatinnu  ... 
diu'iutnt,  inussit.    Colonial.  1699,  8*.  (29  sh.) 

See  Art*  Krud.,  1700,  pp.  S«j-3W.    U. 

4542.  Angustlnlana  Ecclesiae  Koniann  Doc- 
trina  a  Cardinalia  Sfondrnti  Nodo  extricata 
per  varios  S.  Augustini  Discipulos.  Coloniss, 
1700, 12».  (23  sh.) 

Containing  seven  traeta  In  oppoyltlon  to  Sfondratl, 
for  an  aecount  of  which  tee  ActaSrud.,  ITOl.  pp.  Mk 

4543.  Antmad^ersloues  in  Nodum  Pra*des- 
tinationiit  E.  Cardinalis  hf  tndrati  dissolutnm. 
Colon.  Agrip.  1707, 4o.  pp.  24S. 

A  collection  of  the  princlpnl  jiieces  written  against 
the  book.  Bee  Journal  d*»  Senvwu,  for  Aug.  27, 
1708. 

4544.  Feeltt,  Job.  De  Statu  Infantium  a  Gen- 
tilibus  progt^nitorum,  cum  Infantia  decedunt. 
\JU*p.  J.  II.  Zemeke f]  Rostochii, (1697,)  1715. 
4«.  —  Also  Jenc,  1717,  4«.    5  gr. 

4545.  fOraneolas,  Jean].  La  tradition  de 
r^gliite  sur  le  pecbe  origincl,  et  sur  la  repro- 
bation des  enfons  morts  sans  baptdme.  Paris, 
1698,1>.  — /Wd.  1714,  8«. 

See  Journal  dtt  SfataNt  for  Maj  12, 1696. 

45Ki.  Zelbioh,  Christoph  Hiinr.  De  Pnedes- 
tinatione  et  Rep^obatione  Infantium.  [/Vrt. 
J.  0.  Neumann.]    Witebergae,  1704,  4«.    6yr. 

4547.  Mayer,  Joh.  Friedr.  De  Salute  Inftn- 
tium  sine  Baptismo  decedentiumOiristianorunt 
et  Oentilium.  [Retp.  M.  Enemann.]  Gryph. 
1707, 4».    4^r. 

454A.  "Waleh,  Joh.Georg.  Dissertatio  de  Fld« 
Infantum  in  Utero.    Jenae,  17*i7,  4*. 

TranvUted  Into  Oermmn.  with  nnte«  and  Indexea, 
bj  A.  L.  Muller.  Jena.  17J9  ao<l  ITXr  *<•.  For  Tarlooa 
works  on  thii  snlvsct,  sss  Wakh  s  SIM.  TkeoL  1. 109, 
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45TO 


4649  Bnquiry  (An)  Into  the  ConiieqnencM 
uf  HuppomiiiK  that  Raptimn  makes  Infants,  d}'- 
Ing  in  Infancy.  Inheritors  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven :  or  is  of  any  Advantage  to  them  in 
the  World  to  Cume.  ...  By  a  Member  of  the 
Church  of  Chrint.  . . .  First  printed  in  the 
Year  1733.  (In  R.  Baron's  Pillars  of  Prittt- 
crafl  atid  Orthodfay  Shaken^  2d  Ed.,  1788, 12», 
1. 24;>-271..»    if. 

4550.  JMloftlieiin,  Joh.  Lorenz  yrowkm  Disser- 
tatio  de  8aliite  J  nfantium  Qiristianorum  aequo 
ac  Paganuruni  o  genuinis  Priucipiis  demon- 
strata.  [Kent.  J,  A.  Ricbter.l  Ilelmstadii, 
1733,  4«. 

4551.  Gentleman**  Magazine,  London.    IT. 
On  Uie  liUie  of  iiifanU  a.(Ufr  death,  tee  m  curious 

di«cus<ioa  In  V<.l.  IX.  (1738.)  jip.  177-170.  nod  X. 
1 1740.)  pp.  S,  4,  53-M.  167-6.  Ui-*.  M2-3,  441-2. 

4552.  Bnsch,  .    De  Statu  Salntis  repro- 

bomni  Infantium.    174A,  4o. 

4553.  Panlmann,  Joh.  Ludw.  J>e  anlTersall 
Infantum  ante  Ui*uni  Rationissnse  morientium 
Salute.  U*r»f.  Joh.  Ern.  Schubert.)  Uelm- 
stadii,  1752,  4".  (4  sh.) 

4554.  8imon,  Jordan.  Dissertatio  de  Poenls 
Parvulorum.  sine  Baptismo  decedcntium.  Er- 
furti,  1758,  8<». 

4555.  Bflchner,  Gottfried.  Von  dem  ewigen 
SchickHHle  der  uhne  Taufe  gestorbeuen  Kinder. 
Jena,  17«2,  4».     12  ^r. 

4556.  Zacharlli,  Ootthelf  Traagott.  I>e  Sa- 
lute Infantum  non  baptixatorum.  BUtxovii, 
17«3,4o.    4gr. 

4557.  BlanchlylgnazioLodovIco.  ...  Dlsser- 
tationex  tres  ...     .    II.  Diss,  physico-theolo- 

f;ica,  de  Remedio  aeternae  Salntis  pro  Parvulis 
n  UteroclauMitf,  sine  Baptismate decedentibus. 
III.  Diss,  theologica,  pro  Parvulis  extra  Uterum 
sine  Bnptisnmte  . . .  aut  Martyrio  decedentibus, 
nullum  excogitari  decernique  potcHt  aeternae 
Salutis  Remedium:  cum  Api>endice  apologe- 
tlca,  prai'jicrtlm  adversus  P.  Blasium  ...  . 
Lat.  aiul  IfnI.  Venctiis.  1770,  4».  (6«  sh.) 
See  iVora  Acta  Erud.,  1771,  pp.  &-•.    BA. 

4558.  Saint  (Du)  des    petits   enfans.    Doual, 

1776,  nm.  12". 

4550.  Le  Clero  de  Beanberon  (Laf.  Cle« 
rioua  a  Belllberone),  Nic.  Fran<^»iN. 
Tractutus  tlioolngicc  ^lognuiticus  de  Ilomine 
lapso  et  reparato.  2  vol.  ( Luxemburgi,  1777  ?) 
Parisii.M.  1779,  fi». 

Pari  I.  Ct|i,  V.  irt.  i,  "  De  EfTeetlbu*  Peeemti  Ori- 
floBlis  1q  rutn.-&  Vit\."  re-'riotcd  io  Uigne'i  I^eol. 
C'lrtu*  rotnptetuB.  X.  98SI-1016,  treat!  very  tulljitf  the 
damnation  uf  iufaut-i. 

4560.  [  Bar aantly  Pier  YlnceDEo].  Delia  Aitnra 
rinrnwuziiMic.  »/'•.    1780. 

Sec  No.  iS20.  note. 

4561.  Bolgeni,  Giov.  Vine.  Stato  del  bam- 
bini morti  »ieu7.a  Ixittesimo,  in  confntazitme  di 
nn  Hbro  di  Gio.  Battista  Guadagui.  Macerata, 
1787,  8«. 

4562.  Infknt  Salvation:  an  Essay,  to  prove 
the  Salvatiun  of  All  who  die  in  Infkncv:  with 
Answers  to  Obji*ctiori(«.  . . .  L<>ndon,  i793«  8<*. 
6d.  —  First  Anu*rican  I'aI.,  from  the  '£l  London 
Ed.  [uf  1803J,  Boston,  1818,  lb».  pp.  71.    BA. 

4563.  Attempt  (An)  to  exhibit  the  Meaning 
and  C'i>niK*xi->n  of  Romans  Fifth  Chapter,  12th 
and  f>lIowing  Vernes;  particularly  shewing 
how  they  apply  to  the  Certain  Salvatioa  of  all 
Infants.     London,  1800, 8«.    It. 

4564.  [Ijambert,  Bernard].  Lettres  d'nn 
th6ologicri  &  M.  Duvoisin,  6v^ue  de  Nantes. 
<In  the  Jiihliothinu^  du  cathoUffue^  etc.  publ. 
by  J.  C.  Luret,  Paris,  1805-06,  8». 

'*  RIW  mulent  »ur  le  aiiiai  dea  enfant  morta  aana 
bapf^nie.  ft  !>ont  r^>r>iii>B  dana  le«  AnnalM  liMraire* 
dt  mora/e  «(  dt  pkUo«t>pkU,  Toms  IV."  — .Moor. 
Univ. 
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4565.  Dobelly  Joseph.    Remarks  on  the  Ar|p»- 

nients  of  Mr.  P.  Edwards  for  the  Baptism, 
Church-Membership,  and  Salvation  of  lufiuita. 
London?  1807. 

4566.  Vertooff  over  de  saligfaeid  der  ttocc 
stervende  kinderen.    Leeuwarden,  1MS»  9».JL 

X«*M/a 


4567.  Oaleanl  Naplone^  Gian  Fmncesco^ 
Omnt.  Discorso  intorno  al  Canto  IV.  delP  Io- 
feruo  di  Dante.    Firense.  1810,  Afi. 

Thla  eaaay  waa  reprinted  in  Tom.  IV.  pp.  t-31  nt 

the  edition  of  Dante  pulil.  at  Florence  in  fSlT-lt.  ia 
4  toni.  fol.  (,H.),  also  in  the  Pmto  ediiloo  of  IKS.  aod 
In  the  author'!  O/macoU  di  LeUfnUurm.  Piaa,  I6JC 
12*.  I.  1521-204.  It  treati  parttcuiarlj  ot  Dante's  doe- 
trine  reapectfng  uoba|itlte«l  Infaolfl  and  th«  virtaoos 
heatlieu.  and  coatalna  much  cariiMia  matter  IUb^ 
tratiiis  the  hlHtory  of  opinions  on  thia  aul^ccu 

4568.  Blrt»  Isaiah.  Adult  Baptism,  and  the 
Salvation  of  all  who  die  in  Infancy,  main- 
tained: in  Strictures  on  a  Sermon,  entitled, 
*'The  Right  of  Infants  to  Baptism,*'  by  the 
Rev.  II.  F.  Burder,  M.A.    London?  1821. 

4560.  HarrU,  Rrr.  William  LL.D.  Gnninda 
of  Hope  for  the  Salvation  of  All  dying  in  In- 
fancy :  an  Essay.  London.  ISill,  8*.  pp.  166  -)-. 
C/.,  HA. 

Sec  ^ddclie  Rn.  fhr  Sept.  18*22;  K.S.,  XTIII.  tU- 
225.    H. 

4570.  IVtJSy  Jacob.  Leerrede  over  de  zalii^hefd 
der  vnieg  stervende  kinderen.  Schiedain, 
1821,  8«.  Ji.  0.45. 

4571.  Ooatkamp,  J.  A.  De  sallgheid  der 
vroeg  gostorveii  kinderen  op  evangeliacbe 
gronden  gevestigd.  Amsterdam,  1823.  6*. 
jr.  0.80. 

4572.  Rnasell,  David.  An  Essay  on  the  Sal- 
vation of  All  dying  in  Infancy,  including 
Hints  on  the  Adamic  and  Christian  Dispenaa- 
tions  ...  .  Edinburgh,  18S3,  12>.— 3d  Ed., 
with  Additions,  Glasgow,  1844,  8*.  pp.  220. 

4573.  Herniea,  Georg.  Ueber  den  Zuatand 
der  ohne  Taufe  gestorI>enen  unmUndigen 
Kinder.  (Achterfeldt's  Zfittehriftf.  PhiU>;  u. 
Kalh.  Thrftl.,  1832,  Heft  II.  pp.  53-72.)    B. 

4574.  Cummlng,  John.  Infiint  Salvation ; 
or  All  Saved  that  die  in  Infancy.  London,  184!i« 
8«.  — 6th  od.,  18.53, 1^.  pp.  108. 

A  Dutch  translation.  Amsterdam,  I8R.  S*. 

4575.  Bruce,  John.  The  Cypress  Wreath  fbr 
the  Infant's  Grave.  With  ...  an  Esaay  on 
Infant  Salvation.    London,  1845, 12*.  pp.  246w 

4576.  Bethnne»  George  W.  Early  Lost,  early 
Saved.  An  Argument  for  the  Salvation  of  In- 
fants. . . .    Philadelphia,  1846, 18*  pp.  252. 

4577.  Bmjrthy  Thomaa,  D.D.  SoUice  for  Be- 
reaved Parents :  or  Infants  die  to  live.  With 
an  Historical  Account  of  the  Diictrine  of  In- 
fiint  Salvation.  Also,  very  Full  Selectiooe 
from  various  Authors,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  ... 
New  York,  18.V2  [cop.  1846),  12>.  pp.  314. 

Dr.  Smyth  atiempla  to  show  that  the  doctrine  af 
Infant  Salvation  "va«  Brat  advocated  and  reeeiTcd 
hT  CalrluiAta.  and  Imaed  upon  Calrlniatle  doetriaaa"! 
His  own  statemenu  prote  the  coutrarr :  hat  the  an- 
warj  reader  who  trust*  hla  "  hiaoricai  aeoonat"  will 
he  led  Into  great  errors.  In  oue  reapcot  Calvin  and 
his  followers  were  more  llheral  than  the  Loth«raaa, 
that  Is  to  say,  ther  maintained  that  the  children  «f 
Mi*ri»t  pareuu  might  he  saved  without  haptl^a. 

4578.  Norton,  Andrews.  Tracts  concerning 
airistiaiiity.  Cambridge,  18^2,  8".  pp.  Tii,, 
392.    H. 

On  thedfictrine  of  Infhnt  damnatioo,  as  uaghi  by 
Calrin  and  manjr  of  his  MIowers.  a«c  pp.  11V-IM.  11^ 
ItW.  1S>7.— In  another  tract  in  thia  ri«liiii*c  will  h»  UmmA 
nntloea  of  the  opiniona  of  Splnitsa.  Gfoethc.  De  Wctta. 
Bchleiermacher.  and  Straoas.  on  the  doctrine  of  per- 
sonal immortality.  Are  pp.  a06-MS.  For  a  defeoee 
of  Scihtolermarher.  see  Georte  Bli'ler'a  Third  Lmm 
to  Andmu  Xoftoa,  Boaum.  IMO,  «*,'pp.  &4-flEL     H. 

4579.  fSimondSf  William].  Onr  Little  Onea 
in  Heaven.    Edited  by  the  Author  of  **  The 


«B80    nOI.tn.    7.T.— CIIBIST.DOCTR.— 


0,  Boi 


StDiiH,"  etc  ...    I 
nbcTfcr,  J.  tl    % 


itai  H«nii<i'T»l<«i.  and  ln£int  Baplliu 

nillul>li>lil»,  llUlff,  !».  pp.  IVJ-    H. 
ma.  Hlbbard.  Vmburn  Ouretnn.    Tha 
HonlCuoitillMiaf  InliuiB.    (MfihodM iJHitr. 
an. tUrOf t.  INM)  XLl.  (3a-A*e.i    ff.        ^ 

4S«1  K*M^J.l.l.t«v.    OniB  kbdiran  In 


mill  " chw«rnltllBlHll^      niiOhnlr- 

jHli  ilnrrh  jD»irn»BBl.  thtTrtoiljr.  IrMnh- 
MutIUlBii,e[<|lul  ■>■.*>' pr>dullii(daii.t>p<n 
llUH  whAbg-ldUMBUBlirultniBliliBitiit. 
UIL  PAmiuri  Todlu.  Da  HalninafntlllDni. 
(Appsndll  lo  Ilia  SflttMia  Tlirrl.  OnaUH  ptiri- 
in..BulLI<nS.4-.l>D.W"-SIM    D. 

4519.  Fabrlclnii  Jub.  Alb.    ITM.    a»  No. 

ralilr  aili-iuik  Uuciuruni  Chriillui.inini  &a- 
raUciute.    Vitcburiw;.  ]IW,4*.  Ifr. 

«Sn.  ZhIbcII  IU±   Zal>|lla*l,    llald- 
Kl.^1.  m  llrlrli,  14H4-IUI. 

rf  u|li7ni~icriCbrci«><.,Mhr;^.  iKT 

...   U|>Fn>  ...  iHlinlil.  -..  ColuBluApHllplIIH, 
iwn.  V.  pp.  n.'H  +.    ff 

4Ua.Colllni   Jbil. Collin -<  Fitiji  ianii.  ... 


«MuldaRiilnaIl<>ln 


...  Ellinlrlii  .  .  dbpuuunr.    Qainiw.iK  pot- 

tnnn<    UhM  •MtMll  P-iIh-m    .inllfcpm 

QuntUmaiu.    t*  Drimi 
■nunalllMina  dtlL  aoll 


OMo,  c'lU  tlilmali,  base-,  EN'Ut'i'i.  Ip-'lbiiliu 

ItDD.  r^Vlta^  MallhlMl  Chuit  T  Sllitakan, 
•lib  tha  Wuil  whcm-r  Ck[hulh:l«i  •nr  on- 
JuHElr  rbnrHa^,  fcr  mHwiD\nts,  u  Ihej  iLn  with 
Grirfn  tba(  PmtvalAiicy  MBMHHifeiL  dnlroyfl 
Saltalbm.  ...     »t  Uaixr.  lat,  g*.  pp.  130. 

Ml.  PatlcrtOirliUphar.  ITuitof  Clurilla 
Jmllj  charjM  OQ  -Jl  -urh  Ronuml.u,  u  dua 
iwllhuut  Trulbur  HiJdttlTlafflniici.lhal  Pr<>- 
tHliDcte  doIiMVetfa  MiBllon.  . . .  (U>Bt<I, 
lUI.)  LoDdnn.  lai*.  IN. 

Ml.  rwilaoni  Mnllhlaii,  mirr  IIV.  ftmam. 
nf  ^»iinl  Knatl].  Mpn'y  and  T^iilh.  l* 
OurKx  nudnUTDed  bjf  QuhfJIniw*  .^  [lo 
■iiowM'  to  Puitu.I    1  pt.  St.0iiitr.in4,4<. 

3.  ChlUI»(n*«^>>>  "illl"""-    Tb»   Ba- 


li«i-ii 

or  in  Annrar  lu  k  Dookp.  inlJliili'l,  Unrii  nnd 
Tmlh  ...    .    0lie>fd,l(B»|ll3Tlj,M.  — Aluo 
LoDdoo,  183B,  «,  H.  W>.  1^.  ";.  ■!' 
I»i.  [Floyd,  .I")'"!     Tli.iT.iii.|ls."imi\  Or 

nPsriatCf."'  ■'    "  ■  ■  it'iUt 

(Mil   knowlniilj  i.[.|  H-HlrliK-iif  oar 

RuBimii  Cbnrcb      \n.  Odrri;  ism,  i*.  pp. 
1M. 
tiW.  Iia  Motile  le  Vayri 

--- --V.S 

la  Ikdr  /«^  <W«Uh.  lai.  u  q,  at  II  !■  bT. 

IlHi  xKirJIaa  M  A  UAl  V  auin.  ir  tli<  »•  ' 
ihil  nlllbH.  ntHli  IlH  prMnL'-    Coniaritb.  Oa- 

id.  KrAd,  Ji3d«iu.    BsifTi  EIntAI  drr  Ub- 


IV«rilHllluill.   ia\.   Mt^l 


tl  keniia.    raiiD.  1 


fW'S 


■will 


Goodwin,  John,     ne  Ponii-t  IM>I 

■" ---BtlrfBlMiipiUiiiiifth.Uiie*- 

ww   r>r,iuii1  In  whul  Kaaaa. 


Uttrr  iif  the  OiaBrl  MI«r  CUBM. » 
MuidllMCMUlltllliallaTBLi  JaiaiC 
don,  MM.  t*. 
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4631 


4M0.  ['Wilson,  MatthiM,  wuUr  thf  ptfudon. 
fj/*  Edward  Knott].  Infidelity  UnmAsked 
...  .  [In  answer  to  Chillingwurtb.j  Gaut, 
1M3,  *».  pp.  W9  +. 

4600.  IValtlter,  Mich.  DiswrUtionM  doae  de 
ImniurtalitHte  Animae  nUionMlin  et  de  prae- 
sunita  Ethnicorom  Salute  qucmd  Infontea  et 
Adultoft.    Witte»».  |«5T,  •*••  pp.  150. 

Also  la  the  Fateiculu*.  etc.    See  No.  SIM. 

4601.  Sibcr,  Jiuitu8.  Coniiiderationes  de  Salute 
Philueop)u»rutn  Uentiliuni,  Platonit,  Ari^to- 
telia.Cicenmiii  et  Senecae  imprimi*.  Dreadae, 
I65tf,  12>. 

4602.  Aluseena,  Joh.  De  Questione :  An  Gen- 
tiles absque  Fide  in  CUritituni  per  extraordi- 
nariam  Dei  (Iratiam  ad  Saluteni  Aetemam 
pertingere,  aut  minimum  Iinii*  Aeterni  6up- 
pliciuni  declinare  ptiiwiut?  praeprimis  adver- 
8U8  Curcellaeuni.    Jeuae,  lo70,  4*.    4  gr. 

460:i.  Dalit usina*  Juhn  Herman.  The  Sal- 
ratitm  of  I'mtestunta  aaaerted  and  defended. 
In  Oppoeition  tu  the  . . .  Uncharitable  Sentence 
of  tliiiir  Eternal  Diimnation  iinmouncM  ai^ainst 
them  by  the  Romish  (Tliurch.  . . .  Newly  done 
into  English.  London,  1689,  4*.  pp.  (18),  64. 
B. 

4603».  Darreiclinng  der  Liebe,  in  ErOrterung 
und  Yemeinnng  der  Frage:  Ob  alle  Juden, 
Tiirken  und  Heiden  Terloren  aeyn.  1990, 
120. 

See  Untckuldigt  NackrtdUtt.  170B,  p.  321. 

4604.  [Baylc,  Pierre].  Janua  Coelomm  rese- 
rnta  cunctix  Religioiiibus,  k  celeberrimo  Viro 
Domino  Petro  Jurieu    ...    .      Amstelodami, 

1«03,  4*. 

Al*o  in  hii  Ofuprn  Divcrae*,  II.  N1-C02.  (H.)  Pub- 
lUbed  under  tbe  uama  of  C«nu  Larthoniut.  See 
Barbicr.  n.  20704. 

460.*).  Ijettcr  (A)  to  George  Keith,  concerning 
the  Salvability  of  the  Heathen.  London,  1700, 
4». 

4605*.  [liUdo'vlcl,  Jac.  FriedrJ.  Erici  Fridli- 
bii  ...  Yntersuchung  des Indiflerentiflmi  Reli- 
gionum.  Da  man  dafar  hiUt.  ea  koenne  ein 
ledor  fielig  werdcn,  er  habe  einen  Glauben  oder 
Religion  welche  er  wolle.  GlUck-SUdt,  [1700,] 
»•.  pp.  60. 

See  Trinlui,  Frtffdtnker- Lexicon,  pp.  Ml,  843 ; 
Frejtag.  Analecta,  pp.  352,  S^. 

460i^.  Arnauld,  Antoine.  De  la  n^essiti  de 
la  f  »y  en  J^snu-Christ  pourfitre  sauvA ;  oii  Ton 
examine  si  les  iiayens  et  les  philoeophos  qui 
ont  eu  la  connotnaance  d'nn  Dieu,  et  qui  ont 
moralement  bien  y6cu,  ont  pu  6tre  sauT^s  aans 
avoir  foy  en  JeMUH-Christ :  ...  avec  un  Preface 
par  Louis  Ellies  du  Pin.  2  vol.  Paris,  1701, 
12». 

4607.  Nlemeler,  Joh.  Barthold.  Dlsserta- 
tiones  duae  de  GcntiUnm  Statu  at  que  Condi- 
tiunu  poet  hanc  Vitam.    Ilelmst.  1704, 4«. 

4608.  Pfkir,  Christoph  MatthMus.  Dissertatio 
de  Luniinis  Natural  ad  Salutcm  Habitu,  sive 
de  Gent  ilium  J  uxta  illud  vivcntium  Salute  vel 
Damnatitine  ...  .  [Re^p.  P.  A.  ReinhardtfJ 
TubingsB,  1790,  4*. 

4609.  Poirct,  Pierre.  ...  Posthnma.  Am8t»> 
lodami,  l72l,  4*.    (123  sh.) 

Tn  one  of  the  work*  In  thU  roliime,  TiniHda*  Tmrt- 
tmtU  et  Innecentla^.  Lib.  IV.  c.  7.  Poiret  eameitly 
malntainn  tlie  valvaUoa  orrlrtiinni  heathen,  in  oppo- 
■Ition  to  Jaf  cr'a  Rnmen  Tktolo^a*  Nowu;  etc.  See 
Aeta  Erud.,  1711.  pp.  420,  421.    Compare  Ko.  nil. 

4010.  Haver,  or  Hauer,  Thomas  Heinr. 
DissertHtio  de  Oentilium  Salnte  non  speranda. 

1/Vrx.  Herm.  Christoph  Engelcken.j  Bostochii, 
791. 4«. 

4611.  Baumgarten,  Siegm.  Jac.  Bfsputatio 
.  Demunstrationcm  continens  extra  Ecclesiam 
non  dari    Salutem.     \Rtm,  C.  F.  Jericho  M 
IIaUe,1749,4*. 
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4612.  Schubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  Predigt  Ciber 
den  Lohntatz :  Dass  noch  heut  su  Tag*  sdle 
Uevden  kOnuenerleuchtet  werden  ...  .  Jena, 
1747,4*.  (31  sh.) 

4613.  SchriftmiUsige   Oedanken    von    der 

Seligkeit  dcrer,  die  ausser  der  w^bren  aicht- 
bareii  Kirche  leb^n.    Jena,  1747,  4*.    Zffr. 

4614.  I«fidennrald,  Joh.  Balth.  . . .  AoafLhr^ 
liche  Untersuchung  vou  der  Berofung  and  Se^ 
liirkoit  der  Ileyden.    2  Theile.    WolfenbUttel, 

l7M,8o.  (mgh.) 

Reviewed  In  F.  W.  Kraft't  A'cwe  TkmL  MM..  17SC. 
XI.  5«3*-.»l.    H. 

4615.  Neun&ajrr,  Franciscus.  Frag  :ob  in  der 
LutheriiM^hen  Kirch  cine  Iloffnang  der  Seclig- 
keit  seyef  ...  3*  Aufl.  MUnchen,  nod  Inst4- 
sUtt.  (. . .)  1754,  4*.  pp.  56. 

4616.  UTaller,  Nic.  Pomintne  sine  Fide  eal- 
vari,  qui  Kvangelium  sine  sua  Culpa  ignorant  ? 
Upsal.  1769,  4».  3yr. 

4617.  Marmontel,  Joan  Francois.  B41isaire. 
Paris,  1706,  ■'  •  aixl  1>. 

Nomerous  e<1ltIonB  and  tranalatlont.  The  doetrlBe 
of  the  ralvatloo  of  virtuoua  beattaeo  b  luaiutaiDrd 
to  Cb.  XV. 

4618.  Rnpp,  Joh.  Dissertatio  ...  enperQane- 
tioue,  Utrum  in  sua  quisnue  Fide  saiTari  poe- 
sit?  ...  [Retp.  Cliristoph  Behren.J  Heidel- 
bergae,  IToO,  4«.  pp.  36. 

4019.  Eberhard,  Joh.  August.  Nene  Ap»> 
logic  de!i  Sokrates,  etc.    1779.    See  No.  3097. 

4620.  Behn,  Friedr.  Daniel.  Commentatio  de 
iUoruni,  quibus  Salutaris  Doctrinae  Lux  nun- 
qnani  afTulsit,  Couditione  post  Mortem.  Lo- 
becae.  1773,  4».    6  gr. 

4621.  Oorlitt,  Joh.  (OottfHed).  An  Ratio  et 
Sacra  Scriptura  Gentiles  probos  damneot  ad 
Supplicia  aetema?    Lipsiae,  1779, 4*.    2ffr. 

4622.  [Haberfttrnnipf,  Salomon  llelnr.]. 
Schrift-  und  vernunflniiissige  Oedanken  voa 
den  Schicksale  der  Heiden  in  der  Ewigkeit. 
Bayreuth.  1776,  8«.    4  gr. 

4623.  Bnrckhardt,  f.r  Bnrkhardt,  Joh. 

Gottlieb.  Noueste  Untersuchung  von  der 
Seligkeit  der  Heiden  und  Kichtchristen.  Ham- 
burg, 1780,8*.    4^r. 

4624.  "Walter,  Ernst  Joh.  Conr.  Was  hat  die 
geoflunbarte  Religion  fUr  ein  Verhiltniss  sur 
Seligkeit  derer,  die  xu  ihrer  Erkenntniss  nicht 

Selaiigen  kttnnen?    Cla  hi«  P.  S/uog  wtchtiger 
.fhreny  etc.  17S9,  8*,  pp.  41-108.)    K 

4625.  Ooeme,  Joh.  Melchior.  €ber  die  nene 
Meiunng  von  der  Seligkeit  der  angeblich 
KUten  und  redlichen  Seelen  onter  den  Joden, 
Heiden  nnd  TUrken  dnrrh  Christ  am,  ohne 
dasssiean  ihnglaulieD.  ...  >Aafl.  Uamborg, 
(1784,)  1784,  4». 

4626.  Holdenba'vrer,  Joh.  Heinr.  Daniel. 
Von  der  Seligkeit  derer,  die  voo  Christo  nichta 
wiraen  nnd  ihren  UmstAnden  nacb  nicbte 
wissen  kUnnen.    Hamburg,  1784, 4*.    3  gr. 

4627.  Ooeme,  Job.  Melchior.  Abfertigung  der 
Moldenhaweriachen  Schrift  ...  .  Hamburg, 
1784,4*. 

4628. FortsetanngderWiderlegungderMol- 

denliawerischen Schrift  ...   .   Hambnrg,  1784, 
4*. 
4029.  —  Beilage  m  seinen  dem  Herm  D.  Mol- 
denhawer    entgegengeaexten    Widerlegnnga- 
•cbriften.    Hamburg,  1784,  4*. 

Ooete,  OB  aeeovQt  of  hie  pacBaelea*  teal  fbr  Ortbe- 
dmij,  waa  atyled  by  bis  cootsaiperariaa  "  tbe  Haa> 
bare  Pope." 

4630.  Hfiller,  Joh.  Gottlob.  Diaaertatlo  de 
Paganorum  p^ist  Mortem  Cunditione.  Lipaiae^ 
1788, 4*.  pp.  44. 

4631.  Oebhard,  Carl  Martin  Frani.  Diaeer- 
tatio,  qua  expendltnr  Beatttodo  eonun,  qnl 
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nan  dtHnt  a  Partibns  Cbristianomm.  Eiibrdiae, 

4G32.  Kmesy  P.  Do  Beatitudine  eonijn  qui 
Christiani  uon  sunt.  Erfordiae,  17tl3,  4*.  6 
gr. 

4633.  Humzarellly  Alfoniio,  1749-lSlS.  DelU 

lalute  dei  |>agHiii.    ^In  his  //  bwjn  v*o  dflla 

logicti,  .•)•  ed  .  VII.  l»^5-233.  Firente,  1821, 12«>.) 

A  #y«iie*  traailatioB,  "  Da  ulul  dM  iMlfliM,"AYi- 

(hod.  iMie,  \f. 

4034.  Jorlaacn,  Matthiaa.  Het  flrewifct  dor 
beloftcn  Uuds  aangaande  de  utlighefd  der 
Ueidenen.    Rotterdam,  1800,  8*.  fi.  0.60. 

4635.  Haaav  F.  Der  Monwh  kann  f  o  Jeder  Re- 
ligion i»elig  wcrden.    Fraukftirt  a.  M.,  1804,  8*. 

4636.  Haiirardcny  Edward.  Cbarity  and 
Trutli,or  Catholics  not  Uncharitable  in  saying 
that  None  are  saved  out  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Dublin.  1809, 8*.  —  AUo  Philadelphia, 
1860, 120.  pp.  2rj3. 

Comp.  Bromnum'*  ifttar.  Bit.  for  April,  1861,  pp. 
367-JW. 

4637.  Pott,  Joseph  Uolden.  The  Ca«e  of  the 
Heattieii  considered.    London?  1813,  4*. 

4638.  Burder,  John.  The  Final  State  of  the 
Heathen;  an  Essay  ...  .  London,  1826,  8«. 
BL. 

4639.  Carov^,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Ueber  alleinse- 
ligniachenile  Kirche.    1S27.    Bee  No.  4184. 

4640.  Grinlleld,  F^iward  William.  The  Na- 
ture and  Kxteut  of  the  (Christian  Diiipensatinn, 
with  reference  to  the  Salvability  of  the  Hea- 
then. . . .  London,  18!i7,  8*.  pp.  xxxi.,  461. 
U. 

Mainuini  tbe  iwlvahllUj  of  ihe  heatbsn. 

4641.  ^nelquea  reflexions  sur  la  maxinie 
chK'tu'unu:  llors  de  Tdglise  il  n*y  a  point  de 
saint;  tNtr  un  ministre  protestant.  Paris, 
1837. 

4612.  Aapland,  Rol>ert.  The  Future  Acces- 
sion of  U«nnI  Meu  of  all  Climes  to  Christianity, 
and  their  Final  Congregation  in  Heaven.  A 
Sermon  ...  on  the  Dmith  of  the  Ri^ah  R&m- 
mohun  Roy.    2d  Ed.    London,  18SS,  8*. 

4643.  Emmons,  Nathanael,  1745-1840.    The 

HopoleM  State  of  the  Heathen.    (  Work$,  1842, 

«»,  VI.  284-297.)     D. 

Malnr«lQ4  that  "  all  the  heathen  win  flnallj-  perUh." 
Xmmiin-i  al«o  loforai  U4  that  "  it  ia  abaolutelj  necea. 
»Kry  lo  approre  of  Ihe  drK^irioe  of  reprobatioo,  in 
order  to  be  sared."  (Worl*.  IV.  8M.)  Armiuians, 
therefore,  moit  ahare  the  fate  of  the  heathen. 

4644.  White,  Edward.  Tlie  Theory  of  Mis- 
siims:  or,  A  .**criptunil  Inquiry  Into  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Everlasting  Torment  of  the  Barlm- 
rous  Nations  and  countless  Ignorant  Heathen, 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times  ...  .  Londun, 
18M,  H«.  pp.  X.,  85. 

4645.  Pond,  Enoch.  Future  State  of  the  Hea- 
then. {^Chrutian  Rev.  for  Jan.  1857 ;  XXII. 
81-43.)    BA. 

"  The  irreat  bodj  of  the  adult  heathen  . . .  will  loee 
their  iiouU  forever." 

4646.  Danlell,  Mortlake.  Can  Jews,  as  Jews, 
bestivedr  A  Tract...  .  London,  185V,  12». 
2d. 

4647.  Heathen  (The)  Inexcusable  for  their 
Idolatry.  ( HUtlir.U  Bepcrt.  and  lh<netirm  Rev. 
for  July,  1800 1  XXXII.  427-448.)    AB. 

8.  Future  State  of  certain  Hoted  IndiTidaals. 

Jfolr.  —  9»e  also  the  preceding  ssction,  and  partion- 
larlj  the  work  of  Couacs,  No.  4fi89. 

Adam  and  Kve* 

464».  Phillppos  Harvfngiui  {Fr.  Phi- 
lippe dt  Harv^\  Ablti  de  Bonne  E$pr- 
rancKf  fl.  4J>.  1140,     fteapooaio  do  Salute 


primi  Hominii.  (Opera,  1621,  fbl.,  pp.  345- 

SdO.) 

AlM  In  Migne'i  PutnO..  Tom.  CCIII.    B. 

4648*.  Andreee,  Sam.    Dispntatio  de  &»• 

lute  Ailami.    [Besp.  F.  Posthius.]    Mar- 

purgi.  (1678,)  168»,  4*.    4gr. 
4649.  Oregorovint,  J.  V.    De  aetcma 

Protoplastorum  post  Lapsum  Salute.  Reg. 

1705.    \th, 

4660.  RIeSf  Franx  Ulrich.  De  Salute  Pro- 
toplastorum.    Marburgi,  1750, 4*.    4yr. 

Solomon,  King  of  rsr(ui. 

4661.  PhUtppnt  Harvenmust^  Ahbi  de 
Bonne  Efpirance,  fl.  a.d.  1140.  Kesponslo 
de  Daninatlone  Salomonis.  (Opent^  1621, 
fol..  pp.  3rtl-385.) 

AlMAt  in  MigQO'a  Patrol,  Tooi.  CCIII.    B. 

4651*.  Dalechamp,  Caleb.  VindicisB 
Salomonis ;  sive  Disputatio  bipartita  da 
Lapsu  Statuque  flpterno  Regis  Salomonis; 
qua  ^ns  et  omnium  Sanctorum  Perseve- 
rantia  in  Fide  defeuditur.  Londini,  1622, 
4».    BL. 

Pjrthagoraa,  fl.  b.c.  550. 

4651^  Bngelcfcen,  Herm.  Christoph, 
1679-1742.  DiMertationes  dune  Pytha- 
gorant  non  fUisse  fitctum  proselytum  et 
uon  salvatum. 

Plato,  B.C.  428-S47. 

4652.  [ISecnrna,  N'ic«)laus, /ormeri^  Hiero- 
nymus  lieceiaa].  Plato  beatus,  sive  de 
Salute  Platonis,  pia  Contemplatio.  Vene- 
tlis.  1666, 12".  pp  225  +. 

See  Freytac.  AnaUcta,  etc.  pp.  M4.  845.  An 
earlier  edit  ion.  »tlU  more  rare,  waa  publ.  without 
designation  of  place  or  date. 

Arlttoteles,  b.c.  S84-S22. 

4653.  Honte,  Laml>ertu8  de.  Qnettio 
mngistralis  ...  ostendens  per  autoritatea 
scripture  diuine  quid  iuxta  saniorem  doc- 
tora  sententiam  pntbabilius  dici  poesit  de 
saluatiOe  Arestotelis  ...  .  m.  p.  or  d.  [Co- 
logne? 1487?]  fol.  (11  leaves,  62  lines  to 
a  psge.  double  col.) 

See  Airfa,  a.  I15M;  Preytag,  iliMfecfa.  ete.  p. 
8iS. 

4654.  Sepi&lveday  Juan  Ginei.  See  No. 
4588. 

4655.  I<lcetl,  Fortnnlo.  De  Pietate  Aris- 
totelis  erga  Deum  et  Homines  Libri  II. 

Utini.  1645,  4*. 

In  thit  work  Lfceli  tfiren  eeveral  rea»ons  tar 
belleviug  that  Ari«iotle  i»  not  damned. 

4656.   De  Salute  Animae   Aristotelis 

Epistola.  (In  his  Renpunga  dr  teptimo 
auaentie  per  EjpUtolat,  UtinI,  1650, 4*,  p. 

4657.  Bajie,  Pierre.  See  his  Diet.,  art. 
AristoU,  note  R. 

4668.  Meter,  Gerhard.  DIsputatIo  de  Arla- 
totelis  Salute.    Ilamburgi,  1608,  4*. 

Seneca,  Lucius  Anneeus,  d.  a.d.  65. 

4659.  Sehoepay  Heinr.  Gunth.  De  Sena- 
cae  Fide  atque  Salute.  Rudolphipoli,  1765« 
4".  pp.  vili. 

Trajanna*  M.  Ulplus,  Emperor  of  Rome  aj>. 
08-117. 

4660.  Chacon  (Int.  Glaeonns  or  Gla« 

eonlns),  Alfonso.  Hi^toria  cev  veris- 
sinia  k  Calumniis  multonim  vindicata, 
quae  refert  M.  Vlpii  Traiani  Avgrvsti  Anl- 
niam  Precibus  Diui  Gregoril  Pontiflcis 
Romani  k  Tartareis  Cmciatibus  ereptam. 
. . .  Venetlia,  1583, 4*.  —  Also  Regil  Lepldi, 
1585,  4*.  pp.  50. 

FIret  pnbl.  as  an  Appendix  to  h(«  HMarUt  mtri' 
«•!««  BMt  JDaHct,  Bomae.  1076.  aitd  ISM.  fW.-. 
An  Jtatian  traunlatlon.  Siona,  1S9J,  4*;  FnndL 
ty  r.  V.  r.  C«Je^  Paris.  l«n,  i^. 
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46<'.l.  BnttekOy  Bereardo.  Rddarimtio 
IliHtorine  <le  Anima  Tn\|ani  ex  Inferni 
BuppliriiH  lib4*raU.    Veronae,  1€24»  4». 

4(H^2.  Prewaer,  Panl.  DlmerUtlo  de  Tra- 
Jaiio  liii]M.THtore,  PreclbiM  GrMnirii  Magni 
ex  Inferno  liberato.    Lipalae,  1710,  4o. 

4663.  OengelvOeo.  De  8.  Oregnrio  Magno, 
PrecilxHne  ille  unit  liberaTit  ex  Inferno 
Aniniain  TnOani  Imperatorit?  (In  hia 
A-rutimum  unicm  Veritatii  in  HiUoria 
trtptiei,  Leopoli,  ITlfi,  4».) 

Ou  ibe  legend  of  the  dellTeranoe  of  TnJ«o 
from  hell  br  the  interocMioa  of  Pnpe  Ore^orr  the 
Gmt.  tec  Colllai,  Dt  AnUm^ua  AtgeMorum,  II. 
104-lM;  lUjIea  DM.,  •«,  Traian;  Kabriolii-, 
BihL  Lot.,  ed.  BmuU,  II.  419,  4j5;  Fkury.  SaiMt 


M«l  «f  S'Mifut,  Purim,  IfSI.  8*.  n.  1»«:  a^ 
Mr*.  Jaunou.  Saertd  maul  L'Wtmdmrm  AH  U 
ed..  lUT.  I.  StI-323.  Tiie  trvta  «r  tto  ^ary  it 
aMutued  la  tba  Jkciltiajy  of  tba  Offaaa  Ck««k. 

Orlgcnca,  fl.  aj>.  3S0. 

4664.  BInet,  £tionne.  Da  aalat  cTOriftoa. 
Pari.,  IHW,  12». 

On  thia  book,  and  tlM  M^^et  mt  It,  we  tke  ca- 

rfoua  note  of  BajM  Id  hia  MeC..  af^  Qrijfwt. 

Tlkmnaa  {Beolut}  ^f  ChmitHmrp,  Stint, 
U19-1170.  *.        -s 

"  Voi  l«n(  after  hta  death,  the 
dl*cua!N>d    In    ttia    lolioais  of   Pkiia. 
Thnniaa   A   Beckat  w%a    aatad   or  dsaiiH 
Nurtk  Amur.  Hep.  for  Jaa.  IMT :  LXIV.  Ha. 
J.  C.  BebmMaa  Bmkttt,  Load.  UM^  r.  p.  «^ 
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I.  MODERN  "SPIRITUALISM"  OR  SPIRITISM;   GHOSTS,  etc. 

NoU.  —  Onlj  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  works  relatiag  to  Uda  aaltjeet  are  here  aoUeed. 


4606.  lienglet  da  Freanojr,  Nic.  Traits 
hii»toi-i(pitf  et  (iogiuatique  mir  leu  annaritione, 
leH  viMionN  et  Ici*  r^v^liitionfl  iNirticuliereH,  av»c 
di>«i  reinurquee  sur  la  dimertatioii  du  R.  P. 
Dom  Calmet.    2  torn.    Avignon,  1761, 12".  A. 

4666. Rneneil  de  dUsertationd  anciennee  et 

uouvcnofl.  8ur  U'd  apparitiims,  lea  vieione  k 
leM  wmiceH.  Avcc  une  prvfiice  hieturique  ...  . 
2  tout,  in  4  pt.  Avignon,  oUu  Parie,  1761, 12». 
B. 

Tome  II.  Partie  II.,  pp.  2XI-S1S,  conialns  a  "  LlRta 
dct  prlnripauv  nuteura,  qui  unt  iralt£  cte*  viprita,  d^ 
niouM.  iipparltlona,  Mugw,  magie  k  •pectre*." 

4607.  Simon,  KrnMt  (Hoinr.).  Aeltere  nnd 
neuere  (.IcHchfohtc  dee  Glaubcne  an  da«  IIi*r- 
einragcn  eincr  GuiHtttrwelt  in  die  uniirigo;  in 
Becieuung  an  eine  Vortdanvr  der  !:^le  nacb 
dvni  IMe,  an  Eugel,  Mittelgoirttor,Ge8ponAter, 
Yorltoten  und  Teufol.  Beaondere  aue  den 
Meitiungen  nicht-chriMtlicher  VUlkor  gezogcn. 
2>  Aufl.    Heilbrunn,  (ISOS,)  1834.  8».  pp.  316. 

4068.  Br^tachuelder,  Karl  Gottlieb.  See 
bis*  •S'/iiriiiiitiic/in  Kntwickrhin^,  etc.  4«  AiiH., 
pp.  4*il,  4H2,  and  pp.  H32,  833.  *  Com  p.  No.  566. 

4609.  OrHaae,  Job.  Gwrg  Theodor.  Blblio- 
tb<*cn  nia^ica  et  pnoninatica  oder  wifwenftrbaft- 
lii'b  gcordnete  Bibliograpbio  der  wichtig«ten 
In  dae  Gebiet  doe  Zanber-  Wander-  GeiMter- 
uiul  Konitigen  AberglHuben*  vorzdglicb  Mlterer 
Zeit  eini»rbliigenden  Werke. . . .  Leipzig,  IMS, 
8«.pp.  iv..  176.     If. 

ftcc  pp.  H]  -M.  150.  "  Von  den  OeUtem  und  Enchel- 
nuu^i■D  deriMriU'D." 

4670.  Spicer,  Henry.  SIgbts  and  Sonnda:  the 
Myutfjy  of  the  Day:  comprising  an  entire 
Ili'Jtory  <»f  the  American  "Spirit"  Mnnifcrtta- 
tiomt.  . . .  London,  186S,  large  12*.  pp.  vH.,  480. 
BA. 

4671.  Apocataataals  (The):  or  Progreeii 
backward!!.  A  New  -'Tract  for  the  Times." 
By  tb(>  Author.  ...  Borlington,  Chauncey 
G^wiritk,  1H64,  H«.  pp.  2«l.     BA. 

Illii«trn(inf  the  aucient  ooanterparta  of  modem 
"Spiriiuali*m." 

4672.  Capron,  Ellab  W.  Moslem  Spiritual- 
ifim :  it-i  Kucttt  and  Fanaticisiud.  Um  ConiiiNten- 
ciift  Hnd  (^>ntradictionM,  with  an  Appendix. 
Biwton.  1W5, 12».  pp.  438.     H. 

4673.  Fii^uler,  Louia.    Uistoire  du  merreil- 
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lenx  dans  les  tenipa  modemea.    2>  4d.    4  tool. 
Paris,  ( 1H51MI0),  1H6(W.61,  lh».     H. 

Toiua  IV.  tmit*  of  "  Lea  TaMce  toonwDtes.  ba 
MMiuou  et  \t  E«priu." 


4074.  Swedenbors,  Eman.  17W.  See  Now 
3372. 

4675.  Jung,  callrd  Stilling,  Job.  Ilelnr. 
Tbe<irie  derGeisterkunde  in  einer  Datnr-,  ver- 
Dunft-  und  bibelniiUaigen  B^kntwurtume  der 
Frage:  was  von  Ahnungen.  Geeichtm  und 
Oeistererscbeinungen  geglaubt  und  nicht  g«^ 
glaubt  warden  niusse.  NUmbcrg,  ItMM.  8*. 
pp.  380. 

Alae  In  hU  Werkt,  Blattcart.  \H\,  M*.  Bd.  VT, 
{H.)  Aa  Englith  tranMatlon,  '*The«i7  af  Pacoma' 
toloffy."  I^ndi«.  18SI,  13* :  Amer.  edidon.  hy  G«em 
Buali.  New  York.  1851.  12».    if.  '  -^wjw 

4670.  Blejer,  Job.  Friwlr.  -ron.   ITadoa.   Bin 

Beytrag  xur  Tbe«>rie  der  Goiatcrknndc>.  Nebet 
AnhMngen:  Uffentliche  Verbandlnngeo  Uber 
Swe«ienborg  und  Stilling,  ein  Beysiiiel  dea 
AhnnngsTenndgens  nnd  einen  Brief  dea  JUngw 
ern  Plinius.  Frankfbrt  a.  M.,  ISIO,  8».  0  gr. 
4677.  Kera«r9(Andr.)Jn/itinas.  Die  Sehcrin 
Ton  Prevomt.  Ertfffhnngen  tiber  dan  inottre 
Leben  dee  Menschen  nnd  Uber  das  Herein  rageu 
einer  Geinterwelt  in  die  uosere.  4*  verniehrta 
und  verbossorte  Aufl.  Mit  8  Stelndrucktafeln. 
Stuttgart  und  Tttbiugen,  (1829, 32.  38,)  1W«. 
«•.    (361  sh.) 

Ah  EMgtt'h  traniiladnn,  br  Vrt.  Crowe,  t.«i|»^,n, 
IWi,  8" ;  repriiiteil.  New  York,  l»l&,  8».  ^^ 

467R.  Stilling,  W.  Dns  geheimniwrrolle  Jvn. 
seits.  Oder  der  ZiiHammenhang  diT  Se<>le  mit 
der  Geisterwelt.  Bewiesen  durch  einer  Hanim- 
Inng  MuBserst  innrkwUrdiger.  beglanbigtc«> 
Gefstererscbelnungen.  Ahnungen  undTrinnie, 
sebr  interesaantcr  Belspiele  dea  Fems«>h«iui, 
des  Bweiten  Gesichts  und  deif  MagnntiMDiua. 
>Aufl  SchwMb.  Hall,  1830. 16>.  (20^i«h.) 
The  Bnt  edltlnn  was  pnblUhcd  at  Lndaifihnrc  lu 

1884.  vith  the  title  :—••  Oer  XasamBHSobanc  der  Scala 

ult  dfr  OelsterwHt,"  etc. 

4679.  Oberltn,  Job.  Priedr.  Berichte  eine« 
YisiunMrs  Lbor  den  Zustand  der  Seelen  nach 
deni  Tode.  Au«  dem  NNcbbtwie  Johann  Fr{ei]< 
rich  Oberlin's  ...  mitgetbeilt  von  Dr.  O.  H.  v. 
Schubert  ...  .  I^ipxig,  IMT,  8*.  pp.  vi..  lOft. 
le"-"-"-^-   -    • - 
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Dcuo  Aufl..  1AS7,  V,  and  S*  Aufl.,  1M0.  9^.  (B.)  B»- 
vl«wed  bv  Bindw  in  ihe  Jakrh.  /.  wi»$.  Krittk  for 
lUrab,  law,  coll.  44IM5S,  457-462.     B. 

4680.  Tonngy  Robert.  The  Entranced  Fe- 
male; or  the  Remarkable  Dlscloflurefl  of  a 
Ladr,  concerning  another  World.  London, 
l»41,8«.    BL. 

4681.  [Ncaley  John  Masonl.  The  Unseen 
World :  ComniunicHtionH  with  it,  Real  or  Im- 
aginary.   London.  1M7,  8«r    Zs.M. 

4682.  Crowcv  Mrn.  Catherine  (Ste'vena). 
Tlie  Night  Side  of  Nature.  3  vol.  London, 
1948,  am.  8«.  — 2d  ed.,  ibid.  1840;  reprinted. 
New  York,  1850, 12». 

4683.  Cahasncty  L.  A.  Magnitinme.  Arcanes 
de  la  vie  future  divoil^  oik  I'existence,  la 
forme,  les  occupatiuuii  de  Time  apr^  sa  sepa- 
ration du  corps  sont  prouvies  par  plusieurs 
•nn4e«  d'exp6riences,  au  moyen  de  buit  som- 
nambules  extatiques  qui  ont  eu  quatre-ving^ 
perceptions  de  trente-six  personnel  de  diTerses 
conditions  d6c^des  li  diffigrentes  6po<iuo!t;  ... 
prenves  irrk*nsables  de  leur  existence  au 
monde  spirit uel.  2*  tirage.  3  torn.  Paris, 
(1MH-)  1*<00,  18». 

An  Rn(li4h  translation,  entitled  "The  Celeatlal 
Tel«<raph,"  etc.,  London  laM,  13";  repriated  alMetr 
York,  2  vol.  iu  one,  1851,  ir».    H. 

4684.  Davla,  Andrew  Jackson.  The  Philosophy 
of  Spiritual  Intercourse;  being  an  Explanation 
of  Modern  Mysteries.  . . .  New  York,  1851»  8*. 
pp.  176.    H. 

4685.  [Bamaon,  George  Whitefleld].  "To 
Daimoniou,"  or  the  Spiritual  Medium.  ...  By 
Traverse  Oldfleld.  Boston,  ISftS,  18*.  pp.  157. 
BA. 

A  new  edition,  enlarted,  was  puhliahed  ander  the 
aathor'fl  name  with  the  folluwing  title :—"  8piritaal< 
bm  tested ;  or,  the  Pacti  of  iti  Hlatorj  claMiBed,  and 
their  Cauiw  in  Naturv  verided  from  Aneicnt  and  Mo- 
dem Teitimonles  . .     ."   Boston,  1M0.  IS",  pp.  185.  B. 

4686.  Beecher,  Charles.  A  Revibw  of  the 
** Spiritual  Manifestations."  ...  New  York, 
1863,  1 2".  pp.  75.    H. 

Aecribes  them  to  Satanlo  ageney. 

46R6ft.  Brittan,  Samuel  Byron,  and  Rleh* 
mondy  B.  W.  . . .  A  Discussion  of  the  Facts 
ami  Philosophy  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Spirit- 
nilism.  . . .    New  York,  18SI,  8«.  pp.  ix.,  388. 

Firat  pabliahed  in  the  Spiritu^  TOegroph. 

4686b.  Page,  Charles  Grafton.  Psychomancy. 
Spirit-Rapplngs  and  Table-Tippings  exposed. 
New  York,  1853, 12».  pp.  96.    H. 

4687.  Roi^era,  Edward  Goit.  Philosophy  of 
MysteridUH  Agents,  Human  and  Mundane :  or 
the  Dynamic  Laws  and  Relations  of  Man. 
Embracing  the  Natural  Philosophy  of  Pheno- 
mena styled  **  Spiritual  Manifestations."  . . . 
Boston,  185S,  12*.  pp.  336.    BA. 

4688.  A  Discussiim  of  the  Automatic  Powers 

of  the  Brain:  being  a  Defence  against  Rev. 
Cltarles  Beechor's  Attack  upon  the  Philosophy 
of  Mysterious  Agents,  in  his  Review  of  '*  Spi- 
ritual ManifesUtions."  ...  Boston,  185S.  12». 
pp.  &4.    BA. 

4680.  Tuttle,  Hudson.  ...  Scenes  in  the  Spirit 
World ;  or,  Life  in  the  Spheres.  . . .  New  York, 
1855  [cop.  18M],  1>.  pp.  143.    H. 

4689*.  Brittan,  Samuel  Byron.  . . .    The  Tele- 

fraph  Papers.  Edited  by  S.  B.  BritUn.  Vol. 
I  The  Spiritual  Telegraph.  New  Series. 
Vol.  II. -VIII.  8  vol.  New- York,  18M-M. 
12».    H. 

A  wieetion  of  papers  fTora  the  ^irituat  TUegropA, 
a  weekly  newapuper  published  in  New  York. 

4690.  Kdmonda,  John  Worth,  and  Dexter, 
George  T.  Spiritnalism.  . . .  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge,  lata  U.  8. 
Senator,  and  Governor  of  Wiaoonain.  . ..  [YoL 


I.l   10th  Ed.  B  Volume  n.    4th  Ed.    2  vol. 
New  York,  18M-Aft,  b".  pp.  505,  5i2.    H. 
4601.  Oaeparin,  Agenor^l%tienne),  Otunt  de« 
Des  titbles  tournantes,  du  surnaturel  en  g6n4- 
ral,  et  des  esprits.    2  vol.    Paris,  18M,  lb*. 

4692.  — —  Science  vs.  Modem  Spiritualism.  —  A 
Treatise  on  Turning  Tables,  the  Superuatunil 
in  general,  and  Spirits.  Translated  ...  by  £. 
W.  Robert,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Baird,  D.D.  2  vol.  New  York,  1857, 12*. 
BA. 

4692>.  Orldle;^,  Josiah  A.  Astounding  Facta 
from  the  Spiritual  World.  Witnessed  at  the 
House  of  J.  A.  Gridlcy  ...  .  Southampton, 
Mass.,  1854, 12*.  pp.  287.    H. 

4603.  Sfaltan,  Asa.  Modem  Mysteries  ex- 
plained and  exi>osed.  In  Pour  Parts.  I.  Clair- 
voyant Revelations  of  A.  J.  Davis.  II.  Phe- 
nomena of  Spiritualism  explained  and  exposed. 
III.  Evidence  that  the  Bible  is  given  by  In- 
spiration of  the  Spirit  of  God  ...  .  IV.  Clair- 
voyant Keveiations  of  Emanuel  SwedenlxH'g. 
. . .    Boston,  1855, 12*.  pp.  xv.,  466.    H. 

4691.  Hare,  Robert,  M.D.  Experimental  In- 
vestigation of  the  Spirit  Manifestations,  de- 
monstrating the  Existence  of  Spirits  and  their 
Communion  with  Mortals.  Doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  World  respecting  Heaven,  Hell,  Moral- 
ity, and  God.  Also,  the  Influence  of  Scripture 
on  the  Morals  of  Cliristians.  . . .  4th  Ed.  New 
York,  1856  [cop.  1855],  8*.  pp.  460  +.    -ff. 

4605.  Ramaejr,  William.  Spiritualism,  a  Sa- 
tanic Delusion,  and  a  Sign  of  the  Times.  ... 
Edited,  with  a  Pre(ieu:e,  by  H.  L.  Hastings.  . . . 
r2d  EdJ   Rochester,  N.Y.,  (18511,)  1857, 12>.pp. 

4696.  Re-vue   spiritualiste  ...    Publi6  par  2L 

Pi4rart  ...    .    Paris,  1858,  et  seqq.    8*.    10/r. 

per  annum.. 

There  is  also  a  Rtvue  tpiriU  published  by  Allaa 
Kardee.  Paris,  1868,  et  seqq.,  (P. 

4697.  [Zaalberi^,  J.  C.].  De  onsterfelUkheid 
van  den  mensch  natuurkundig  w^sgeerig  be- 
weeen  op  grond  van  het  maKnetisnius  in  ver- 
band  met  biologie,  tafeldans,  klopgeesten,  ens. 
...    .    's  Hage,  1858,  b».  pp.  84. 

4607>.  Homunfl^,  D.  Die  neuesten  Manifesta- 
tionen  aus  der  Ueisterwelt.  . . .  Berlin,  1859, 
8o.  pp.  xii..  180,  and2ptatfi. 

A  second  edition,  with  the  title,  JVeHMfe  tpirituaHg' 
Utcke  MUtkeaumgtn,  Berlin,  1802,  tf.  pp.  xir.,  946. 

4098.  Slemelinlc, .  Geest-openbaringen, 

ttc.    185tf.    See  No.  1238. 

4699.  Kardee,  Allan,  pneudtm.  Qirest-ce  que 
le  spiritisme?  ...  Salnt^Jermain  en  Laye, 
1859, 18*.  pp.  100. 

4700. Philoeophie  spiritualiste.  —  Le  livre 

des  esprits,  contenant  les  princi|>es  de  la  doc- 
trine spirite  sur  rimmortnlite  de  Time,  la 
nature  des  esprits  et  leurs  rapports  avec  lea 
hommes  ...  .  2*  ^1.,  enti^rement  refondue 
....  Paris,  1800,  18*.  pp.  xlviii.,  474. — 8*  ed., 
ibid.  1862, 18«. 

4701.  DaTla,  Andrew  Jackson,  the  Great 
Harmonia :  being  a  Progressive  Revelation  of 
the  Eternal  Principles  which  inspire  Mind  and 
govern  Matter.  Vol.  V.  In  Three  Parts.  New 

York,  1860, 12*. 

Part  III.,  pp.  181-420.  treaU  of  "  the  Orisln  of  LlflB, 
and  the  Law  of  Inmortalitj."  This  is  followed,  pp^ 
421-4S8.  tvf  "A  Toiee  from  the  Spirit- Land,"  purport- 
ing to  be  a  comnunlcaiion  to  Mr.  Datis  fnm  Jamee 
Victor  Wilann,  "  who  baa  resided  some  tea  year*  ia 
the  spirit-land." 

4702.  O-wtk,  Robert  Dale.  Footfalls  on  the 
Boundary  of  another  World,  with  Narrative 
Illustrations.  . . .  Philadelphia,  1800, 12».  pp. 
528.  — Prom  the  10th  American  Ed.,  with 
Emendations  and  Additions  by  the  Anther. 
London,  1860, 12*.  pp.  882.    BA. 
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A  cnrloiH  eollMilon  of  oMTAtlres  of  anparitiont. 
hauntioga,  preM-o'liuenla,  aad  the  Uk«.  The  author 
is  di.'>|HiMii  to  believe  iu  the  reality  ol  "  occsUonal 
■pirUunl  inttrrferrQce."  —  Pp.  iTS-Mt  treat  of  the 
ooance  at  death. 

4703.  Rymer,  O.  S.  Manifentazione  «  rlT«lA- 
xione  ilogli  rtpii^ti.    Milano,  1H00»  1^.  1  lira. 

47U.>.  Rubio  y  Diaz,  Vicente.  Estndios 
nubre  Ih  evuCHtioii  dv  Iim  ei»ptritaH,  la«  revela- 
cioni'N  (I(>I  «)tro  niuiidu,  laM  mtwM  giraturias, 
Uw  tripodeM  y  I«>h  palanKanenw  «n  sum  rela- 
ciuaeif  cou  laa  cienciatf  de  ulMervaciony  la  fllo- 


M)f1a.  la  rellfrion,  j  el  pmgrvso  social.  . . .    0ft- 
diz,  1H4I0, 40.  pp.  xvi.,  184. 

4704.  Kardec,  Allan,  p^nuUm.  Spiritiame 
exit^riniVntal.  I^lirredtw  ni6diuiiiit,iiu Guide 
di*H  m^iuniri  et  deii  evucateurs  ...  |i«>ur  fiiire 
BititH  au  Livre  de«  i>«})ritif.  ...  ]^  M.,  revnv  eC 
corrifl^t*  avec  le  cuucinira  dm  cMinita  ...  . 
ParU.  1M1»  18*.  pp.  viii.,  510.— 9>  4d.  ibid. 
1862, 18«. 

4705. Le  iipiritiRme  k  aa  pliin  aimpie  ez- 

prewiion  ...    .    Parix,  1MI2, 1^*.  pp.  36. 
A  i^Mtn^tMM  tranalatliOD,  Pkrl«,  lil62,  II*. 


II.  NATURE,  ORIGIN  AND  DESTINY  OF  THE  SOULS  OF  BRUTES. 


Jfote.  —  YoT  the  bibliography  of  the  subject,  see  partioularl j  G.  R.  Boehmer's  Bihlioth.  Script.  BiH.  KmL, 
Pan  II.  Vol.  I.  pp.  90-lUC,  Lips.  1786.  K*  (^.),  where  will  be  foand  the  titles  of  some  works,  mortlj  aea- 
demio  dissertations,  not  included  in  the  present  catalogue.  See  also  Ilerrioh's  Syllofft,  ttc,  recorded  above. 
No.  561,  and  W.  Eagelmann's  Bibliotheca  Hutoriro-yaturalin,  Bd.  L,  Leipsig,  1816,  8*.  with  the  St^fU- 
ment-Band  by  Cams  and  Engelmann,  in  2  parts,  ibid.  1861,  8*.    H. 


4706.  Ouer,  Jean  Antoine.  Ilistuire  critique 
de  I'aniu  dvM  bfitoH,  cuntenaut  len  aentimens 
deM  philiMophvH  anciens,  k  ceux  dei»  niodenicH 
•ur  rette  niatiere.  ...  2  torn.  Amsterdam. 
1749. 8«     //. 

"  Compilatiun  indlgette,  Mnscritiqoe  ai  but."  — JT. 
D— «,  in  Hoefcr'a  A'o«v.  Biogr.  fftUraU. 

Pee,  ftirther,  No.  779.  Klngei— 473S, 
Bajle }  — 4S40,  Flonrena  {—4845,  Hcu- 
slngeri— 4892,  MorrU. 


4707.  Platarct&its,  fl.  a.d.  90.  Terredtria-ne 
an  a«(UHtilia  Aniuialianint  callidiora?  —  Bruta 
Animalia  Katiune  uti.  Gr.  and  Lat.  {Openi, 
ed.  Xyland.,  Lut.  Far.  1624,  fol.,  II.  9GU-992.) 

H. 

An  EngiUh  translation  in  bia  "  Morals,  translated 
...  hj  aereral  Hands,"  Vol.  V.    H. 

4708.  Percira)  Jorge  Gomez.  Antoniana  Mar- 
garita.   1534.    See  No.  591. 

4700.  Frcitag,  J(»h.  De  Origine  et  Natura 
Animarum  in  BrutiH.    Francof.  1633,  8». 

4710.   No%'ap  S«*cti«p  Sennerto-Pftracelsine 

. . .  Detectio  et  aoUda  KefUtatio.    Amat.  1637, 
8*. 

4711.  Sennert,  Daniel.  De  Origine  et  Natnra 
Aninianim  in  Brntis  Sententice  clnrim.  Thvo- 
logorum  in  aliipiot  Gernianife  Acadeniiiii,  qui- 
luM  Himul  Daniel  SennertUH  k  Criniinc  Bliirt- 

ftheniite  k  IlsereHe^M  k  D.  Joanne  Freitagio 
\m  intentata  ab«olvitur.  Francofurti,1638,8«. 

(13  Mil.) 

AIM  in  his  Opera.  Par.  IMl,  fol.,  I.  1-38.  (H.)  See 
Bayle'a  Diet.,  art.  ScHnertu*. 

4712.  Chanel,  Pierre.  Conitid^rations  aur  la 
SageM<e  de  Charron.     Paria.  1643,  H». 

Mainuiua.  in  oppoaltion  to  Charron,  that  brutes  do 
not  reaaoo. 

4713.  De  rinstinct  et  delaconno{fwancede« 

animaux  ...    .     Ija  Utxrhelle,  1646.  8».     BH. 

Defending  hi<i  former  work  acaln«t  tne  critielvms 
of  M.  Cureau  de  la  Chanibre  in  hi*  Lee  eAordrct^rM 
4»*  pauioiu. 

4714.  Cur«au  de  la  Ct&ambre,  Marin. 
Traits  de  la  con noiaaanoedes  animaux, oii  tout 
ce  qui  a  «Nt6  diet  pour  et  contre  le  raiaonne- 
ment  dea  lM*«teM  eat  examine.  Paris,  (1646?) 
1648,  4«.  — ^'iV/.  KW2.4*. 

R(«  Hoefer,  Kour.  Rtogr.  trn'raie.  XXVIII.  SOS.  —  A 
German  traoalation.  Leuigo,  ITM,  H*. 

4715.   A  Dfacourao    of   the  Knowlodg   of 

Beaata.  trani«Iatv<l  into  Engliah  bja  Peraonof 
Quality.    London,  1657,  8*. 
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4716.  Rorarlu*,  Ilieronymns.  ...  QrndAnf- 
malia  Brvta  aa^pe  Katiouo  Ttantvr  aielivs  Ho- 
mine  Libri  dvo — Qvoa  rcrenavit  Diw**rtAUiine 
birttorico-philoHophiojt  de  Aninia  Brvturvm  A4- 
notationibvaqve  avxit  Get>rg.  Ileinr.  RiboTira 
...     .     Helniatadii,  1728.  S".  pp.  829 -r.     A. 

Origlual  edition.  Par.  4 1615 T>  1648, ((*.  it-  IM.  iff.) 
Other  ed«..  Aiuat.  I6M.  1«U,  I«M,  12*.  aad  1702.  tf . 

4717.  8ehoock,  Mart.  Diveertationeii  XI.  de 
Aninia  Belluarum.    Orouin|{ap,  1698*  4*.    (31 

ah.) 

In  oppowltlon  to  Descartes. 

4718.  Pardle«,  Ignace  Gaston.  Diaconr*  de  la 
coniioiaaance  dea  be.steM.  Paris,  1672*  12*.  pp. 
237  -i-.— i-fid.,  ibul.  Iti78.  l-.>».pp.  270.  F.— 
AIho  La  Ilaye,  109.»,  171.').  8*. 

"  Ceat  de  tous  lea  ou\nige«  de  Pardics  eelul  qui  fit 
le  plua  tl".  hruillora  di>  aa  puhlication." —  Kogr.  C-'nir. 
It  oppoiirs  UcJtonrtc4.  Au  Italiam  trmailation,  Vene- 
zia.  IhM.  17v>4.  \i». 

4719.  IV  tills,  Thomas.  De  Anima  Bmtrvram, 
quae  Honiinia  vitalis  et  aenaitiya  ent.  Kzertj- 
tatiouM  dua>.  ...  Oxoni i,  (i/sn  Londini.  1€7S« 
4».  — Also  Amat.  1674,  12*,  pp.  552,  aud  (iener. 
1676.  4*. 

4720.  Drecl&aler,  Job.  Gabr.    Diaaertatio  hia- 

torico-pliyaioa  de  Sernnme  Bmtorum.  l/^etp. 
Ptilvr.  Mirh.  U<M-htenl>ai*h.]  Lifwiip.  167S,  4*. 
(4  ab.J  —  Alwi  Erford.  1706.  4». 

A  GerMoa  traonlaUoa,  Dresden,  1T02.  V. 

4721.  lae  Grand,  Ant.  DiKserUtiodcCttrentia 
i^nsua  et  (Vv^nitionia  in  Brutia.  Lnpd.  But. 
(LfmiUnir)  1676,  8».  pp.  139.  — Alao  Nuriberfr. 
1679,  8«. 

An  Enfflitk  \eraion,  hr  R.  Blnnc,  in  bis  iranAlatlttn 
of  I^  tirind's  PkUouopkf,  Loud.  I€M,  fol. ;  XhtfcA, 
Don.  1609.  8*>. 

4722.  Crocina,  Job.  Ilenr.  Diapntatio  phili>- 
aopbica  du  Auiuia  Brutorum.  Breuae,  1674» 
4«. 

Mainuina  that  the  souls  of  brutes  are  ImoMMtal. 

4723.  Cyprlanna,  Job.  De  Senau  et  C<Mrni- 
tione  in  Brutia.    [T^r^p.  Piracb.]   Lipaiap,  1976^ 

4».  pp.  27. 

In  opposition  to  Le  Grand. 

4724.  [Dllljr,  or  d'lUy,  Antolne].  De  Ptme 
dea  beatea.  od,  apr^a  avoir  d^niontre  la  apiri- 
tualit^  de  I'&me  de  lliomme.  Ton  expliqne  par 
la  aeule  machine  lea  actions  lea  pins  aarpre- 
nantea  dea  animaux.  Par  A.  D***.  Lyon, 
1676, 12«».—  Tbid.  1P80, 12». 

Alao  with  the  title :— "  Traill  de  I'&aie  et  la  comm*!*. 
sanoe  des  b*tes."  ste.  La  Hare,  IflBO,  and  AauU  Mil. 
I1». 

4725.  Hennlcka,  Job.  Friedr.  De  Ratiooe 
Brutorum.    Lipaiae,  1678,  4*.    (2i  ah.) 
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4726.  Gullleminoty  Jean.  I>e  Principiis 
Kerum  Curporearum,  et  de  Ck)gaitioii«  Bruto- 
rutn.    Parisiid,  167tf,  !*>.    Bil. 

4727.  Darmanaoiiy  Jean.  La  hemte  trans- 
fonn6«>  en  inHchine  ...    .    Paris.  1084,  r>. 

See  Baylc  In  the  NowmUm  d€  la  Rfp.  de*  LA.  for 
March,  ItfM.  Art.  1.  or  (Vwvtm,  1.  7-10.    H. 

4728.  Set&mid,  Joh.,  1649-1731.  De  Bnitia 
Honiinum  Doctoribus.  Lipsiae,  1684,  4*.  (3 
sh.) 

4729.  M ay-er,  Joh.  Frierlr.  De  Peccatis  et 
Poenitt  Brutorum.    Witteb.  1086,  4*. 

4730.  Paach,  Oeorg.  De  Brutorum  9enra 
atque  Concnitione.  [Re*p.  Stolterfoht.l  Witeb. 
1686, 4*.    (4  8h.) 

4731.  Falek,  Natbanael.  DispuUtio  de  Dls- 
cursu  Brutorum.    Witteb.  1688,  4fi.  (2  sh.) 

4732.  Schmidt,  Joh.  Andr.  ChryHippea  Bru- 
torum Logica.    Jeiue,  1680,  4*.  (3  ah.)    BL. 

4733.  Daniel,  Gabriel.  Voyage  da  monde  de 
Deicarteii.    Paris,  16tt0,  12b. 

473*. XonvelleadifflcuItezpropoR^eiiparniv 

p^ripat^ticien  k  I'auteur  du  Voyage  dn  monde 
de  Deacartea,  touchunt  la  connoiaaance  dea 
beatea,  avec  la  r6futation  de  deux  d^fenaea  du 
Syat^me  g6n6ral  de  Deacartea.  Paria,  1693, 
12». 

See  JowmtA  de$  Sfapon*  for  Aug.  17.  IttS,  pp.  293- 
97.  4to  cd.  —  A  iivw  rdiiion  of  ihU  work  united  with 
the  preceding  was  publiihed,  under  the  title  "  VoTage 
do  monde  de  Deneartea."  in  3  vol.,  PHri*.  1701,  1703, 
12":  alM)  Am»L  1715,  1733.  I.a  Hay*.  1739,  and  Loud. 
171S,  1799.  13*.  Conip.  Journ,  de*  Sra^an*  for  Mnrch 
€.1103.  This  bat  been  tran«lated  into  L<il<A,  ^«fU«A, 
and  Italian. 

4735.  Hatalca, .    For  two  lettera  by  him 

in  oppoaitiun  to  the  XouiyJUs  difficuJtrg,  Hee 
Journal  de*  Spavan*  for  Dec.  14  and  22, 1603. 

4736.  Bet&mldt,  Joh.  Andr.  De  Oeometria 
Brutorum.  I /if/jcp.  Seb.  Levin  Bugaoua.]  Jenao, 
1600,40.    (4flh.)    BL. 

4737.  Schrader,  Friedr.  Oratio  de  Simulacria 
Virtutum  in  Brutia  Animantibna.  Ilelmat. 
1601,  40.    (2  ah.) 


Dictionnaire  hiatorioue 
Tol.  Rotterdam,  1607, 
Amat.  1740,  fol.,  and  10 


4738.  Bayle,  Pierre, 
et  critique    ...    .    2 
fol.  —  Beat  eda.,  4  vol. 
Tol.  Paria,  1820-24.  8«. 

Por  much  curious  matter  relating  to  the  nature  and 
desUnjr  of  the  souU  of  brutoa,  utf  the  articles  Pvreira, 
Rorariua,  Stnn^rtus,  and  Bttridan,  or  the  Abb^  de 
Msrsjr's  AhoI^m  raisomu*  d*  BaffU,  VIII.  1-141. 

4739.  Meier,  Gerhard.  Logica  Brutorum. 
[Diaa.  Jio>p.  8tahl.]    Hamburgi,  1607,  4«.    (8| 

ah.) 

4740.  IValdachmId,  Wilh.  Uulderich.  Dia- 
aertatio  de  Imaginatloue  Hominum  et  Bru- 
torum.    [Jte*p.  Oberiua.]    Kil.  1701,  4*.    (4 

ah.) 

4741.  Schneider,  Joh.  Friedemann.  Diaaer- 
tatio  de  Brutorum  Religionc.  [Jtent.  Weyhia.1 
Hal.  170*i,  4».    (3  ah.) 

4742.  DIetcrlol,  Joh.  Gottlob.  Diaaertatio  de 
Anima  Brutorum.    Viteb.  1704,  4o.    (2  ah.) 

4743.  TAlbertl,  Michael].  Nova  Paradoxa,  daa 
iat,  ViThaadlung  vun  der  S«ele  dea  Menachen, 
der  Thiere  uud  dor   Pflanzen.    Halle,  1707, 

go 

Also  in  his  Med.  u.  Pfttt.  SchrifUn,  Halle,  1731.  8". 

4744.  Sbaragll,  Giov.  Girolamo  (Lat.  Joh. 
Hieroii.).  l!.nteU*c}iia  aive  de  Anima  aenwitiva 
Brutorum,  demonntrata  contra  Carteaium 
...    .    Bononiw,  1710,  4*.  —  Ibid.  1716,  4fi. 

4745.  Thomaa,  Jenkin.  Tractatva  phlloeo- 
phico-apoiogeticva,  de  Anima  Brvtorvm,  qua 
asaeritur,  eam  non  eaae  materialem,  c«mtra 
Cartealanam  imprimia  k  vulgarem  quoque 
Theologorum   atque  Philoaophuruin   Opluio- 


nem [Altorf.]  LitertttJ.  W.  KohUrti,  VMft. 

2Vpo«n'.,  m3,  »•.  pp.  (8),  104.    H, 

4740.  GImma,  Giacinto.  Dlaaertationea  Acar 
demicH?  de  Honiiiiibua  et  Animaltbua  fabuloaia, 
et  de  Brutorum  Anima  et  Vita.  2  vol.  Nei^ 
poll,  1714,  40. 

Maintains  the  ImmortwUtj  of  the  sonlt  of  hmtai. 

4747.  Ijettcr  (A)  concerning  the  Soul  and 
Knowledge  of  Brutea;  wherein  ia  ahewn  they 
are  Void  of  one,  and  Incapable  of  the  other. 
From  a  Gentleman  in  the  Country  to  his 
Friend.    London,  1721,  8«.  pp.  90. 

4748.  Hermann«on,  Joh.,  and  Alstrln* 

Erik.  Diaaertatio  I.,  II.,  de  Peccatia  et  Puenia 
Brutorum.    Upaal.  1723-*i6,  8*. 

4749.  Thor-vrttftte^  Joh.  J.  De  Anima  BeatI- 
arum.  [Jifxp.  Keiuh.  Liebmann.J  Aboae, 
17M,8o.    (21  ah.) 

4750.  Hermannson,  Job.  Diaaertatio  de 
Virtutum  in  Beatiia  Simulacria.  [Jte^.  He- 
denberg.]    Upaal.  17*28, »». 

4751.  [Boulller,  David  Benaud].  Eaaai  pbi- 
loHopliique  aur  I'&me  dea  b£tea:  oil  Ton  trouve 
diveraea  r^flexiona  aur  la  nature  de  la  liberty, 
anr  celle  de  noa  aenaationa,  aur  Tunion  tie 
r&ine  et  du  corpa,  aur  TimmortalitS  de  T&me. 
2>6d.  revue  et  augment^e,  k  lai|uelleon  a  Joint 
un  Traits  dea  vraia  principea  qui  aervent  de 
fondement  k  la  certitude  morale.  ...  2  torn. 
Amaterdam,  ( 1728,)  17.37,  12».    //. 

See  Jo%tmat  de*  Spavan*  for  Aug.  1729,  pp.  4M-499^ 
and  for  May  aud  June.  I7S7.  pp.  259-67,  iu-6i,  4lo 
ed. 

4752.  Horfonace  (or  Bf  orfouai^e  1)  de 

Beanntont, Ap4>l<»gie  dea  beatea,  on 

leura  connoiaaancea,  et  raiaonnemena,  prouvte 
contre  le  ayat^me  dea  philoaophea  Cart^aiens 
...  .  Oil v  rage  en  vera.  . . .  Paria,  1782,  8». 
pp.  l96.  —  ]hid.  1T39,  8«. 

Gurion«.  See  Journal  de*  Sfavan*  for  Nov.  17S2, 
pp.  6f9-a86. 

4753.  [Maejr, ,  the  Abbf\7    Trait4  de  Time 

dea  b£t4w.  avec  dea  reflex iona  phj'aiquea  et 
moralea.  par  M.  I'abb^  M***.  Paris,  1737, 
12«.  pp.  257. 

It  is  said  that  the  celebrated  P.  Nicole  was  the 
real  author  of  this  work,  and  Macjr  little  more  thaa 
the  editor.  Kco  Qu^rard,  who  writes  ••  Maej;"  BAh> 
mer  and  Herrlch  have  "  Machj."  and  Trinlus.  iVcy* 
deitJurLexicoH.  p.  115.  note.  "  Maehl."  Under  "  Mas- 
•r,  I'abb^  Prau^is.MMrie  de,"  Qu^rartl  gives  the  fol« 
lowing  title:  —  "  De  I'Ame  det  Mtes,  aveo  des  reflex* 
Ions  physiques  et  morales.    1737,  In-  18." 

4754.  [Bongeant,  Guillaume  Hyacinthe]. 
Amuaement  pbiloaophi<]uo  aur  le  lannige  des 
l)e8teB.    Paria,  1730,  12o.  pp.  157  +.    F. 

4755. Thettame.  Nonvello  Edition  augments 

d'un  avertisaement,  d'un  diacoura  pr6liminaire, 
d'une  critique  avec  dea  notea,  et  de  la  retrac- 
tation de  I'auteur.  Amatcrdam,1750,  l2o.  pp. 
xlviii.,  134^  50  (the  LeUre  of  Aubert  de  la  Ches- 
naye). 

4756. Tfiesame.  NouvelloMltionaugmentto 

d'nne  notice  aur  la  vie  et  lea  ecrita  de Tauteur 
...    .    P6kin  [Pariaj.  1782.  !>. 

Often  reprinted.  Tran<lai«d  into  BngHtk  (1T40), 
German,  and  Italian.  The  book,  maintaining  (fai 
sport)  thnt  tbe  souU  of  brutes  are  Imprisoned  devlla, 
wa«  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner 
at  Psris.  See.  further.  Backer.  BiU.  d**  trrivain* 
de  ta  Oomp.  d*  Jfau*.  I.  IIH,  Paulian.  IHet.  da  p*y. 
*iqH*.  »•  M..  Nimes,  17(9,  8",  I.  S64-M1.  and  Jkicwe. 
BrU.  art.  Brute.  Flourens  call*  the  work  "  nn  badi- 
nage ing^nlenx,"  and  says:—"  C'e«t  le  contre  pied  le 
Elus  forniel  et  la  critique  la  plus  One  de  ropinloa  de 
lescartes.  D^ecartca  refbae  aux  b6tea  tout  esprit,  et 
le  P.  Rougeant  ieur  en  trouve  (ant  qu'il  veut  que  oa 
soient  les  diables  qui  le  Ieur  foumtssent." 

4757.  Anbert  de  la  Chesnajre  des 
Bola,  FranQoia  Alex.  Lettre  k  Madame  ]% 
comteaao  D***  pour  aervir  de  auppI4ment  4 
rAinuaement  philiwophique  aur  le  langage  des 
be«tea.  [Ihtriaf  1730?]  12>.  pp.  40  (or  46r)w^ 
>  6d.,  9.  p.  tv  o.,  r>.  pp.  52. 
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4Tfi3<.  R^llcziont  irar  Time  dec  bCf  en,  en  forme 
d'lUiiUMjmeiiH  phlltMophiquetf.  [Paris? J  1740* 
8«. 

4760.  Hildropv  John.  Free  Thonf^hU  upon 
the  Bruti'-OreAtidii :  wherein  Father  Bon- 
gcant'H 'PhiliNwtphiral  Ainusenient,  Ac.  in  ex- 
amined. ...  The  3d  Ed.  London,  (1749,) 
1751.H*.  pp.  IM.     F. 

AI«o  Id  hl4  JViMcl  fTtrka.  1754.  8>,  VoL  I.  M«io- 
tnln«  the  inimoi  lalinr  of  itac  louU  of  brute*.  See  p. 
103.  rt  )«qq.  Tbe  Brat  edUloa  Meiaa  to  hmva  been 
nnuDjrmoua. 

4760.  IVInckler,  or  IVInklcr,  Joh.  Heinr. 
PhiloitopliiiK'ho  lJut<>rHUchuuiKen  Yundem  Seyn 
und  Wmcii  der  8efli<n  der  Thiere,  von  ein««I- 
nen  Liebhabcrn  der  Weltweinheit  in  sechs 
▼emchiedeneu  Althandlungen  anngefUhrt ...  . 
Leipxis.  174A,  K«. 

Contentt  :—\.  Die  ver^ehledenen  Melaaogen  elnlffer 
WeUwciaeii  \on  der  ExUteni  der  Seelen  der  Tbiere. 
r  Aafl.    Leiptlg.  1743.   pp.  M. 

t.  l*tailo9ophiM!lM  t'ntprtaehuBg  der  Frave:  Ob  die 
84^l<>n  elnt|er  Thlcre  efaen  c**i**'a  Ond  ron  Ver- 
DUiift  haben  T    Leipzig.  1742.   p|i.  U. 

S.  Die  Frage,  ob  die  Serlea  der  Thlere  Yentand 
habenT    Leiptlc.  1741.  pp.  9a. 

4.  PbiloMptalMhe  UiKerauchuogder  Frage:  Ob  die 
Seelen  der  Thlrre  mit  ihren  Lclbera  sterbea  7  Leip- 
gig.  1744.  pp.  (H. 

5.  D-ii  Wuodrrhare  io  deD  Seelen  der  Tbiere  ...  . 
Lclptiir,  1744.  pp.  9H. 

g.  I>aa  Wundn-bare  der  HiH>l»n  der  Tbiere.  in  einlgen 
Pragea  beautwortet.    Leipzig,  174&.  pp.  M. 

4701.  [Monti,  (iior.  Filippol.  Anima  Bnito- 
rum  MTtindum  aaniorin  Hhiioaophiae  Canonea 
Tiudicata.    Neai>oli,  1743,  8*. 

4762.  The  Bamte..    Altera  editin,  mm  Addi> 

tiunibu*  et  Notirt  [by  Father  Hacchetti].  quae 
illud  omne  complectuntur  quod  hacteniia  hac 
in  lieHcilu  dignnm  a  Philoaophia  excogitatum 
eat.     Lucoe,  17^)1,  8*. 

4763.  Meier,  Oeorg   Friedr.     Tersiich    eineg 

notieii  Lcbr>:e1iJ(udeM  von  den  Seelen  der  Thiere. 

Ualle,  17 49  [  I74M  I,  «•.  pp.  119. 

A  French  tranilailon,  i>t  C  F.  Helwlng.  wae  pabl. 
at  Halle  In  1750.  Malnufne  that  the  mnjI*  of  brute* 
are  immortal.    Bee  Uerrieb.  SfUogt.  pp.  IM,  90. 

4764.  Plltt,  Joh.  Jac.  PrUfung  der  OrUnde, 
woniit  der  llerrGeorg  Friedrich  Meier  ...  die 
Yernunfl  der  Thiere  in  dieaem  nnd  Jenem 
LelM>n  erwiesen  will;  nebat  einem  Anhang, 
worinn  die  Schrift :  Jmufemnit  philotophique 
tur  U  lanffttge  de$  betrt  beurtheilet  wird.  Ona- 
■el.  1749,  K*.  pp.  2.^4. 

See  Krafl-a  A'me  TkeU.  BibL,  17il,  VI.  90M10: 
GoUng.  leitungen,  1750,  pp.  13»-40. 

47G&.  (Bertram,  Joh.  Friedr.].  Ob  die  Thiere 
Tcufel  Heyul'  Dnrch  Veranlafwung  des  von 
dem  flranziktischen  Jeeiiiten,  P.  Boi^jeant  un- 
Uingiit  an's  Ucht  geatellten  LehrbegrifTa  von 
den  Seelen  der  Thiere,  genannt  >lmiae»t«ii« 
philott/phiqufs,  uuch  Sclirifl  und  Vemunft 
unteraucht,  von  J.  F.  B.  Bremen,  17ftO,  8*.  pp. 
»1. 

476n.  Barblerl,  Lodovico,  Chunt.  Nnovo  8la> 
tenia  iutoriio  I'anima  delie  beatie  con  le  n^ea&- 
Eiuni  dei  aiatenii  ainora  propoati.  Vicensa, 
1750,  «•.  pp.  122. 

See  Jtova  Arta  Erud .  17&S.  pp.  8M.  687:  aim  tbe 
notice  bT  Kaccarla,  Storta  let.  diUMa.  III.  276-278 
{B.).  and  ibid.  VI.  134-111  a  letU'r  bjr  RarliieH  In  re- 

Ely.  whirti  la  alao  to  In>  found  in  tbe  JVerelle  let.  ptA. 
I  FirtHXt.  ma   XIV.  312-319.     M. 

4767.  [Trallea,  Balth.  Ludw.].  Critique  d'un 
mMecin  du  parti  dea  apiritiuftliatea  anr  la 
pi^e  Intitule :  I>*a  Animaux  plua  que  ma- 
chine.   ( Brealau,  17ftl,)  La  Haye,  1762,  8>. 

4768.  Scholm,  Joh.  Friedr.  Bewciaa,  daaa  ea 
eine  sSet'lenwandernng  bev  den  Thieren  gebe. 
Helmat«.lt.  I'M  [17521,  K«.  pp.  106. 

See  O^tiug.  leU.,  1752.  pp.  1235-d.    B. 

•4760.  BnfllDiif  Oeorgea  Louia  lacelcrCy 
Ortint  de.    Diacuura  aur  U  nature  dea  ani- 
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maux.    (Tn  hia  Rittoire  naiur^U^  etc  IT.  1- 
168,  PaHa,  17M,  4«.)    H. 

Alao  aeparatalj,  Qeadve,  1754,  IS*. 

4770.  Buck,  Friedr.  Joh.  Commentatio  p«y 
chologicH,  Animart  Brutonim  quidem  Actu 
cogiioacere,  aeil  nou  oogitare.  [Retp.  O.  H. 
Heaae.J    Kegiomonti,  17M,  4*. 

4771  Condlllac,  f.tienne  Boanot  de.  Tndt6 
dea  aninutux.  oix.  apr^  avoir  fait  dea  obaerv^- 
tiona  critiquea  aur  le  aentiment  de  Deacarte^ 
et  aur  celui  de  .M.  de  BulTon,  on  entrepreiid 
d'expliquer  leura  principaux  Cicultia.  Am 
aterdani,  1755,  ia>.  — Alao  Paria,  1766,  ne*\ 
1775, 1>. 

4772.  TAubert,  Francoia].  Entretlena  anr  la 
nature  de  I'&ine  dea  bdtea.  Colnuu-,  1756,  12*. 
—  With  a  new  title,  BAle,  1760, 12*. 

4773.  flartorina,  Cbriatoph  Frie«lr.  Diaaer- 
tatio  de  Duratione  Brutnrum.oocaaione  Ob*eV«- 
vationum  Bengelianamm  ad  Rom.  viii.  19-22L 
[Hesp.  Jac.  Nic.  Healer.]    Tubingae,  1759,4*. 

4774.  Rclmarnt,  Ilerm.  Sam.  AUgemeine 
Betraclituiigen  Ulier  die  Triebe  der  Thiere, 
hauptailchlich  Uber  ihre  Kunattriebe  ...  . 
Aufa  Neue  durchgeacben.  mIt  Anmerkung<>n 
nnd  mit  einer  Einleitung  vermebrt  von  Johana 
Albert  Hinrich[fftr]  Reimarua  ...  .  2Theile. 
Hamburg,  (17M,  t^  73,)  1796.  8*.  pp.  xx.,  628, 
104 +.     B. 

A  Dutch  tranalatlon,  Levden,  ITtl,  ITTt.  8* ;  #V««cJk, 
S  toot.  Aniet.  1770,  12*.     B. 

4775.  Montanarly  Ant.  Trattenimento  me- 
taflaico  intorno  ai  principal!  aiateml  dell*  ani- 
ma delle  brute.    Verona,  1761,  4*. 

4776.  Novelle  letterarie  pvbblloate  in  Firenxe 
by  Oiov.  Lami].   30  vol.    Firenxe.  1740-70, 4*. 
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For  a  tan  dlMmttloa  of  tbe  natare  of  tbe  aonle  of 
brutea.  br  Larol  and  aereral  otbera.  are  Vol.  XXII. 
(fbr  1761).  coll.  1-9.  14&-51,  424-SI,  437-4S.  457-«S. 
60B-O7.  6«S-9.  Sm-€Oi.  <SS-9,  888-72,  888-8,  8»l-«. 
711-14.  729-85,  and  tbe  Appendix,  pp.  15. 

4777.  (MoatI,  Olov.  Filippol.  RIapoata  ad  una 
lettera  aopra  il  aermone  quinto  di  8.  Bernardo 
allegato  per  rimmaterialitk  dell'  anima  de' 
bruti  [by  the  Abate  D.  Nivardo  del  Ricciol. 
Firenze.  1763,  8o. 

Tbe  flflb  diaeoana  of  Bl  Barnard  an  CanUdea  la 
the  noe  refnred  to. 

4778.  Pino,  Donienico.  Trattato  aopra  Teaaenza 
dell*  anima  delle  beatie.    Milano,  1766,  8*. 

477^.  Keranlleeh,  Charlea  Herenle  Breton 
de*  Suite  de  I'Eaiiai  anr  la  raiaon.  Avec  un 
nouvel  examen  de  la  queation  de  PAme  dee 
b4(ea.    Rennea,  1768,  l'>. 

4780.  [laeroj,  Charlea  Qeorgea].  Lettrea  phi- 
loaophiquea  aur  Pintelligence  et  la  perfccti- 
bilitft  dea  animaux,  avec  quelqnea  lettrea  anr 
I'homme.  Par  le  phyaiclen  de  Nuremberg,  C. 
O.  1768,  12».~N'ouvelle  Mitioo,  augments. 
Nureml»erg,  alw  PariM,  1781,  r>. 

Another  cdltloQ,  with  tbe  author'a  nanw.  Parts, 
1802,  8^.  Witb  tbe  title.  *•  Lettrea  ear  lea  aniaaax 
...  .  4*  M.,  prfcM^  d'ane  Intmdact!oa  par  le  doe- 
teur  RoMnet,"  Pari*.  1862.  I8^pp.  hL,  210.  —  A  Gar- 
man  tranalatlon.  NArnberg,  1809,  8^. 

4781.  Deaay  Richard.  An  Emay  on  the  Future 
Lifr  of  Brute  Creaturea.  ...  2  vtri.  London, 
1768,  am.  8*.  pp.  xxx.,  113:  xxi.,  118.    H. 

The  title  of  Vol.  II.  reada:."An  RawToa  the  Pn- 
tare  Life  of  Brute*.  Introduced  with  Obaarrntiaaa 
npmi  BOl.  Ita  Nature  and  Origin." 

4782.  Rothwell,  J.  A  Letter  to  tbe  Rev. 
>lr.  Dean,  of  Middleton ;  occasioned  by  read- 
ing hia  Eaaay  on  the  Future  Ufe  of  Brute 
Creaturea.    m.p.  1769,  8*.  pp.  118. 

4783.  Joannety  Claude,  the  Abb6.  Lea  bCtea 
mieux  connuea,  ou  le  pour  et  rontre  I'Ame  dea 
b4tea  ...    .2  torn.    Parla.  1770,  12*. 

Malntalna.  In  eppoAltlnn  ft  Bonnier,  that  hmtoa  nrt 
mere  naehlnea.  See  Gottimm.  AHMtiatm^  ITTl,  pa^ 
711-719,957.968.    J. 
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4784.  Hennlng**  Jnitus  Christiftn.  1774. 
See  Nu.  '2U0. 

4785.  [Hupely  August  Wilh.].  Anmerkungen, 
etc.    1774.    »ee  Nu.  '202. 

4786.  Paronly  Carlo.  Anima  delle  bestie  im- 
pugnata  Hpfritualecoi  principj  deila  metaflaica, 
e  pruvata  mnteriale  con  quoUi  della  flsica.  . . . 
Udine,  1774,  8«.  pp.  254. 

8t«  yuoeo  Gtom.  de'  Let.  in  Italia,  Mndena.  IX. 
M-4n  (Jr.),  for  %  rerlew,  ia  oppoaitleu  ;  alae  Getting. 
Anzeigen,  1778.  pp.  S54-.S56.    B. 

4787.  Spagnl,  Andrea.  De  Anima  Brutonim 
. . .  secuniliH  Curiti  auctus  ...  .  Home,  (177ft») 
1786,  4p.  pp.  Tiii.,  225. 

4788.  Soldlnl,  Franceoco  Maria.  De  Anima 
Bruturum  Cummentaria  ...  .  [Vlorencef 
1776,1  8-.  pp.  256.    B. 

With  etirlmu  woodoatf,  printad  la  r«d  and  blue 
eolor*. 

478i».  Auhrjf  Jean  Bapt.  Th4oHe  de  I'ime 
den  b4tc«,  et  ile  celle  qu'on  attribue  k  la  ma- 
tidre  organiMto.  Nouvelle  4d.  (1780,)  1790, 
120. 

Maintain*  that  Um  w>ala  of  bnitea  ar«  immortal. 

4790.  IVcaenhelt  der  Thierseelen,  in  Briefen 
and  UeHprKchen.  FrankfUrt  a.  M.,  1780, 8«.  pp. 
64. 

4791.  [Aunieur, 1.   Analjae  snr  I'Ame  des 

bdte»,  Icttres  phlloeopniquos.  Amsterdam  et 
Paris,  1781, 8«. 

4792.  Bergmann,  Joseph.  Inauguralfrage : 
Was  die  Thiere  gewiss  nicht  und  was  sie  am 
wahrHC'beinlichsten  seyen.    Mainz,  1784,  8**. 

8C«  Momtklg  Rn.  LXXIV.  4»l,  496. 

479S.  Bildateln,  Just.  Chr  TOn.  De  Ani- 
mabus  Brntonim.  [Retp.  Sam.  Wiselqvist.J 
Lundae,  1784,  4«.  (2^  sh.) 

4794.  8inltli,  Laurtds.  Tanker  om  Dyrones 
Natur  og  Buiitenmielse  og  Menneskets  Pligter 
iniod  Dyrcno.  KiObenhavn,  1780,  8«.pp.  xxiv., 
184. 

Boa  AO^.  JLM.  2Uf..  17W,  IV.  573-576.    H. 

4795.  U«ber  die  Natur  und   Bestimmnng 

der  Thiere  ...  .  Aus  dem  Dilniscben.  Ko- 
penhagen,  179U,  8».    |  th. 

4796.  Seffnlts,  F.  L.  Ueber  Naturtrieb  nnd 
Denkkrafl  der  Thiere.  Leipzig,  1700,8*.  5 
gr. 

4797.  Smith,  Laurids.  ForsOg  til  en  ftild- 
•tiendlg  Ijfprebygning  om  Dyrenes  Natnr  og 
BestenimeiHe  og  Menne^kuts  Pligter  mod 
Dyrene.  Kidbeubarn,  1701,  8o.  pp.  480.  — A 
new  ed.,  ibid.  180U,  S*. 

4798. Yersucli  eine.s  Yollstlndigen  Lehrge- 

bMudeH  der  Natnr  und  Bestimniung  der  Thiere 
und  der  Pflichton  der  MeiiAcheu  gegen  die 
Tliiere.  Ans  dem  Dtinischen.  Kopenhagen, 
1793,  8».  pp.  xxxiv.,  283. 

A  am>edUh  TrnodiatloD.  abridged.  Stockholm,  ITW, 
8*.  The  author  nialtitalQi  the  imniortaltr  of  the 
lower  aolmals.  See  AOgai^  Lit.  JSeit.,  ITM,  I.  SM- 
S».    H. 

4799.  Darwin,  Erasmus.  Zoonomia;  or,  The 
Laws  of  Organic  Life.  . . .  The  3d  Ed.,  cor- 
rected. 4  vol.  London,  (2  toL  1704-06,  4»,) 
1801.  8-.     //. 

On  intttHct.  nee  I.  IW-aU. 

4800.  Fr^vlUe,  A.  F.  J.    Histoire  des  chiens 

c41dbre!t  ...    .2  vol.    Pan's.  1706,  IS*.  —  .3» 

4d.,  augmontee,  ihid.  1819, 12».    (^A  sh.)    3  />. 

An  nalian  tranvlatien.  t  vol.  MUano.  IMO.  18*; 
J^ortufutse,  Paris,  1S45,  19*. 

4801.  Sttanerberg,  Jac.,anefRoaaandcr, 

Carl  Pet.  C-ogitata  de  Instiuctu  Animalinm. 
Lundat*,  1707,  4*.  pp.  24. 

4802.  Trimolt,  .Toh.  Gottlieb.  MerkwUrdige 
Boispiele  zur  Kenntniss  der  9eelenkrlifte  der 
Thiere.    Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1700,  8*.    f  th, 

4803.  HVenmely  Oottfr.  Imman.    Die  neuesten 


Beobachtungen  nnd  Erfahrnngen  fiber  die 
Verstandes-  und  KUrperkriifte  der  Thiere  iu 
unterhaltenden  Oeschichteu  Yorgetragen. 
Wien,  1801,  8*.    12^. 

4804.  Binfiflejr,  William.  Animal  Biography 
...  .3  vol.  London.  180!i-09, 8«.  4th  ed., 
ibid.  1813;  another  ed..  4  toI.,  ihid.  1829, 12*. 

A  Oerman  trMn<tlation,  S  Bie.,  Loipiig.  I8(U-10,  8*. 
—  8oe  alw  hia  Mtmotn  o/MritMk  Quadruped;  Lond. 
IBW.  8*. 

4805.  IVenmel,  Gottft-.  Imman.  Der  Staat  der 
Thiere,  oder  Lel>ensart,  BeschMftignngcn, 
Ktinste  und  Handwerke  in  der  Thierwelt.  2* 
Aufl.    LiuE,  (1804,)  1822,  8*.    %gr. 

4806.  Thieraeelenkniidc,  anf  Thatsachen 
begrUndet  oder  136  hOehst  nierkwUrdige 
Anokdoten  von  Thieren.  2  Theile.  Berlin, 
1804-05,8*. 

4807.  Mtrw99f  or  MeTCa,  W.  Ob  die  Thiers 
denkeu?  an  der  Selbstheilung  eines  krauken 
llundes  geprUft.  (Wiedemann's  Archiv  f. 
ZxA.,  1805,  IV.  ii.  175-178.) 

4808.  Orphal,Wilh.  Christian.  DerPhiloeoph 
im  Walile,  Oiler  freymltthige  Untersuchungen 
Ul>cr  die  Seelenk rifle  der  sogenannten  ver- 
nunftlosen  Thiere.    Hamburg,  1807,  8*.    1  th. 

Alao  vitb  the  title: ~"Wie  maoen  Thier.  and 
Menaohcn-SeelenrahigkeltoQ  verglioben  . . .  werden  V 
etc. 

4809. Sind  die  Tliiere  bloe  sinnliche  Ge- 

Bchttpfe,  Oder  sind  sie  auch  mit  FKhigkeiten 
versehen,  die  eine  Seele  bei  ihnen  Yorausseteeu 

S'/T  vormuthen?]  lasseuf     Leipzig,  1811,  8*. 
th. 

4810.  Mo'vrer,  Arthur.  Some  Speculations  on 
the  Nature  of  Instinct.  (l'h>lot.  Man..,  1811. 
XXX Vlil.  251-264,  350-354,  401-409.)    H. 

4811.  IVakclleld,  Priscilla.  Instinct  dia- 
pliiyed,  in  a  Collection  of  well-authenticated 
FactH,  exemplifying  the  Extraordinary  Saga- 
city of  various  Species  of  the  Animal  Creation. 
Loudon,  1811, 12*.  5^.  — Also  Philad.  1810. 

4812.  Antolne    de    Saint-Oer'vait,    A. 

Les  animaux  c^l^bres.  Anecdotes  hu>toriquM 
sur  des  traits  d'intelligence  . . .  [etc.].  2  vol. 
Paris,  1812, 12*.  — 2*  4d.,  2  yoI.  ibid.  1835, 12*. 
5/r. 

4813.  ChiaTerlnl,  Lulgi.  Essai  d'nne  ana- 
lyse  comiMirative  sur  les  princfpaux  caractdrea 
organiques  et  physiologiqncs  de  rintelligenca 
et  de  rinstinct.    Paris,  1M5,  8*.    \k/t. 

4814.  Hlldebrand,  J.  P.  U.  lets  over  het 
stelsel  van  de  onsterfeiykheid  der  dieren,  als 
een  hinderpaal  in  het  t>eoordeelen  der  grond- 
waarhetlen  van  de  Christ el^ke  godsdienst. 
Amsterdam,  1816,  S*.  fl.  0.40. 

4815.  [Balland,  Eugene,  undn'  the  pttudan. 
of  B.  AllentJ*  Les  animanx  indnstrieux, 
on  de«K;ription  des  ruses  quMls  mettent  en 
OBUYre  pour  satsir  lenr  proie  on  fuir  lenrs  en- 
nemis  ...  [etc.J.  10*  4d.  Paris,  (1*  £d.,  18*il,) 
1862, 18*.  pp.  288. 

4816.  Cnvier,  Fr4d6ric.  Art.  Hutinet  in  the 
DicL  de*  scunees  naturdlts,  XXIII.  628-544, 
Strasbourg,  18M,  8*.    H. 

4817.  VIrey,  Julien  Joseph.  Histolre  des 
moeurs  et  de  Tinstinct  des  animaux  ...    .    2 

vol.     PuHm.  1822,  8*. 

An  Italian  trxDJilation.  6  rol.  PaTla,  1815,  IS*;  — 
Spanieh,  S  torn.  Barsa.  1844,  8*. 

4817*.  Cuvler,  FrM4ric.  Examen  de  qnelqaei 
observations  de  M.  Dugald  Stewart,  qni  ten- 
dent  k  d4truire  I'analogie  des  ph4nomAnes  de 
I'instinct.  avec  ccux  de  rhabitiide.  (SUmoirtg 
du  MuUum,  d'Hist.  nal.,  X.  241-260,  Par.  1823, 
4*.)    H. 

4818.  French,  John  Oliver.  An  Inquiry  re- 
specting the  true  Nature  of  Instinct  mod  of 
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the  Mental  DIMJnrtlon  Iwtwe^n  Brut©  Ani- 
malH  anil  Man;  Introductory  ti»  a  8«rle«  of 
Ewuiys*.  Explanatory  of  the  various  Facultlwi 
anil  ActioHH  of  thw  Fornivr,  whlrh  have  Ix^n 
conHi(l«r<Hl  to  result  fn>m  a  Degree  of  Moral 
Feeling  and  Intellect.  (ZnoltMical  Journal, 
IH2I,  1. 1-^  153-174, 346-367 ;  18*26,  II.  71-83, 
164-1  K-i.) 

"  HnlJii  that  the  acUniM  of  the  inferior  aalmaU  are 
pro<luc<rd  liy  gotid  and  rvil  ■pirita." 

4819.  Hancockf  ThomaM.  An  Essay  on  In- 
stinct, ami  its  I'hysical  and  Moral  KelationM. 
. . .     Ixmdon,  1824. 

4819*.  Goody  Ji'hn  Mason.  Tlic  Rook  of  Na- 
ture. ...  a  vul.  L«)ndon,  1836,  8«.  — Also  2 
vol.,  VUlUui.  lSi6,  8».     //. 

On  iaaiinct.  we  Vol.  I.  pp.  371-412.  Amcr.  edition. 

4820.  Ronaae,  B.  Instinct,  nicpurs  et  sagacity 
dejtaniuiaux  ...  .  *>  M.  I*arts,(182tt,>lH35, 
12».    (14  sh.)    3i/r. 

An  Sngtisk  tranalation,  New  York,  im,  18". 

4821.  Broiv^n,  C'lpt.  Thouian.  Biographical 
SketclieHund  .\uthentic  Anecdotes  of  Dogs  .... 
Edinburgh,  18*29,  N«>.    8«.  6d. 

4822.  Biographical  Sketches  ...  of  Horses 

...    .    Edinburgh,  1830, 1»".    iOt.ed. 

4823.  Flemming,  Carl  Fr.  von.  18S0.  Bi^e 
No.  -JtM. 

4824.  Carena,  Uiaclnto.  Pensierl  sulP  istinto 
tanto  ntfgli  aninmli  che  nell'  uonio.  IKSO. 
{Mem.  d.  H.Ar.  d.  tScienze  di  Torino,  XXXV. 
U.  l«l-2i)0.j    //. 

4825.  Herholdt,  Joh.  Daniel.  Physlologische 
Betnu'htungen  (iber  den  Unterschied  der 
Pflanze,  dei  Thiers  und  des  Menschen  hin- 
slchtlirh  des  Instincts,  des  Sinnes  und  der  In- 
telligcnz.    Kopenhugcn,  1830,  8*.    |  Ui. 

4826.  Bromrn,  (\ipt.  Thomas.  Biographical 
Sketrhes  ...  of  Quadrupeds.  Glasgow,  1831, 
18<>.     His. 

4827.  Dnreau  de  la  Mallei  Adolpho  Jules 
Cemr  Augunte.  Menioire  sur  le  d6vcloppe- 
ml-nt  def  ficuUi^K  intellectuelle!*  des  aniuiuux 
sauvagert  et  donu'stiques.  (Annahstlf*  Scitnon 
nalurelU*.  1831,  XXll.  .TKS-IIP.)     H. 

Compare  hl#  0>nMidiratiotug'HfralMturlad'/mf»- 
ticatton  det  oHimaux,  ibid.  ISiaS.  XXVU.  b-'O,  IIS- 
14&.)    H. 

482^.  Raymond,  Georges  Marie.  NouvellB 
disi«ertation  sur  le  principe  d'action  dies  les 
animaux.  (M6moire4  de  la  Soc.  acad.de  Sul- 
voif,  183i^,  VI.  177-255.) 

4829.  KIrby,  Wniinni.  On  the  Power.  Wisdom 

and  lii.MNhK'?).'*  of  God,  as  nianifeoted  in  the 

Creation   of  Animals,  and  in  their  IIlHtory. 

Habits  and  Instincts;  l>eing  the  i^venth  of 

the    Bridgewater  Treatises.    2  vol.    Ixmiion, 

1835,  »•.  — 2il  Amer.  ed.,  Philad.  \KfJ.  *>.     ff. 

For  a  Momeirhnt  difTcrrnt  thenrr  of  InMiinet.  nee 

KIrbr  and  8|i«nce  *  I§Ur"dw  tlon  to Bntomologif.  where 

Mr.  8|iencc  ■>  view  in  pre»eQled.  -  A  German  trans- 

latioa.  Stuttgart,  lt>38,  tf . 

4820*.  Delattre,  Ch.  Les  li^tes  savantes,  ou 
An<rdi>tes  et  r^'its  curieux  sur  rintelligence, 
rindurttrie  ...  [etc.]  de  certains  animaux 
...  .  Lim«>ges  et  Paris,  <1830,)  1850,  32>.  pp. 
128. 

4830?  Jarrold,  Thomas.  Instinct  and  Reason, 
plilI«>t(ophii'aIly  investigated;  with  a  View  Ui 
asrt>rtnin  the  Principles  of  the  Science  of 
Kdncation.    London.  1830,  8«.    9«. 

4831?  Smith,  Ggerton.  The  Elysium  of  Ani- 
mals: a  Dream.    London,  1830,  8". 

4832.  Bnslinaii,  John  Sterenson.  The  Phi- 
losoidiv  of  Instinct  and  Reason.    Edinburgh, 

1837,  S*.   5*. 

483>.  Schmidt,  C.  0.  De  Mente  humana  a 
Bestiarum  Animabus  recte  dlstingueuda. 
Stuttg.  1837. 
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4833.  FI«H,  8<un.  On  the  Nature  of  Instinct. 
(American  BibL  Repot,  for  Jan.  1838;  XI.  74- 

86.)    H. 

4834.  Dag^«,  Antolne  (Louis).  Trait4  de  phy- 
siologic compart  de  Thrmime  et  des  uniniaax 
...    .    3 torn.    Montpellier,  altto  Paris,  183^ 

39,8*.    //. 

On  the  mental  operatlnni  of  animals    e«mparrd 
with  ihoae  vf  man,  8««  1.  302-612. 

4835.  AlUon,  William  Pnlteney.  Instinct. 
1830.  ^In  K.  B.  Ttsld's  Cydvp.  ^f  Anat.  and 
Ffiy$iol.,Ul.l--2d.)    H. 

483A.  Blngley-,  Thomas.  Instinct  of  Animala. 
2d  Ed.  Loudon,  ^. . .)  1839, 10*.  U. 

4837  Stories  about  Birds.    New  Ed.    Lon- 

<Uin, (...)  1839, 16*.  pp.  201.  4«. 

4838.  Stories  almut  Dogs  ...    .    6th   Ed. 

London,  (. . .)  1843,  16».  4s. 
4839. Stories  about  Horses.    London,  18St» 

10».  4». 

4840.  Flour ensy  f  Marie  Jean)  Pierre.  De 
rinstinct  et  de  rintelligence  dest  animanx 
...  .  4«  W.,  enti^rement  refondue  et  con- 
slderatdement  augments.  Paris,  (1841,  45, 
61,)  1S61,  18«.  pp.  331. 

FIrat  piibl.  in  the  ^Mnal^a  dea  Scitnett  iMficreBss. 
«Krf..  1839.  XII.  23&-:'W.    a. 

4841.  Plerquin  de    Gcmblonx,  Claode 

Cliarles.  Traill  de  la  folic  des  aninmuz.  de 
ses  rapfMtrts  avec  celle  de  riiomnie  ct  los  I£gia> 
lations  actnelles  ...  .  2  vol.  Paris,  l^i» 
18».  15/r. 

**  Thl«  work  la  In  manj  revperta  a  curfoalty.  bat  the 
author  haa  exhibited  icretit  diligence  In  the  cr«ilcetk>a 
of  maieriaU.  He  ascribes  undemtandlng  aad  reaaon 
to  brutes."  —  Heusiugcr. 

4M2.  Ijeuret,  Francois.  Anatomie  comparfe 
du  syst^me  nerveux  considere  dans  taen  rap- 
ports avec  rintelligvnce  ...  .  2  toI.  Paris, 
183fM3,  8",  and  Atlas,  (33  pf.)  foi. 

484:1.  Seheltlia,  Peter.  Versucb  einer  Tttll- 
stMiiiiigeu  Thierseelenkunde.  2  Bde.  Stutt- 
gart und  Tiibingeu,  1840,  8*.  4i  tA. 

4844.  Swainaon,  William.    On  the  Habits 

and  Ini«tluctrt  of  Animals.  . 
sm.  8*.  pp.  vi.,  375.  B.^  liA. 
net  Cjfdiift.) 

4845.  Heuaini^er,    (Joh. 
FriiMlr.    Instinct.  (Er»cl)and<irul)er's^/fpeia. 
EncyM.,  II*  Sect.,  XIX.  1U2-12;L  Leii>x.  1S41, 

4p.)    H. 

Includes  a  criUesl  aarTey  of  the  llteraturt  of  the 

suUJecU 

4M6.  Plerquin   de    Oemblouxy  Claude 

Charles.  I  diomologie  des  animaux  ...  .  Paris, 
1841,  >!">.  H/r. 

4847.  Iieeaon,  Ren£  Prinieveirc.  Mwura,  in- 
stinct et  singularity  de  la  vie  des  animaux 
niammil^res  ...  .  Paris,  1841, 1:>.  (12|  sh.) 
3*/r. 

4848.  Aquarlua,  j9«effrfon.  Mind  or  Instinct. 
An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Manifestation  uf 
3Iind  by  the  Lower  Orders  of  Anlmala. 
(KifM-erfporker  for  Nov.  and  Dec.  1843;  XXII. 
414-420,507-515.)    H. 

4849.  RelehentMUsh,  Ileinr.  Gottlieb  Ludw. 
Blicke  in  das  Leben  der  Thiemrelt,  verglicbea 
niit  dem  Leben  des  Blenschen.  Dresden,  ISMy 
8«.  {6  sh.) 

4850.  Schmarda,  Ludw.  Karl.  Der  Instinct 
dor  Thiere  voni  nntnrhistorischen  Standpunkt. 
. . .    Wien.  1M3,  8«.  pp.  107. 

4851.  Bronsham,  Henry.  Baron  Brotighaw^ 
and  VaHx.  Diahigues  on  Instinct  ...  .  L(*n- 
don,  1844,  24».  pp.  iv..  13-272.  /f.—  New  e<U 
ibid.  1N49. 18*. 

Also  In  hU  W«rk»,  Loodos,  ISSt.  sa.  8*  VI.  17S> 

4862.  Caboclfte«D«iii«rTlII«9  J. 


Limdon.  184«, 
(Lardner  s  »i6»- 

Christian)     Carl 


APPENDIX  II.— TIIB  BOULg  OF  BRCTE8. 


iu«tc<>rltu.    P»ri* 


4U3.  Oaklllnt, 

...    .    p!!?1^ tMii-Bi-Tisi rtyit/r 


Rutlfnl-im,  IMS,  a-,  fi.  i. 


i>.tirJuly,]S4Bt  LXIII 


(^j^UII'iiiiiilinioiil  ...[•■£.].    2 lul.  London, 

buTHlUvillulhlllli  JBW  rUlHi  tfrolin. 

IBM.  Sehmarda,  Ladw.Kiirl.  Anileiilannn 
*D>'(FniSc<.-leDlelMDdc>rTtil«*.  WKn,  ISW, 


4M1.  Caach,  Ji<n(th*n.  ninnlrMloni  or  tn- 
\uMMu    Londnn,'«i7,8-.|^aU 

Uai.  Otw*T>  Citur.  The  IntallKlwllI]'  of 
DomMk  AplmiUi.    London.  IMI,  IV.  pp.  «. 

URh  Towuen*!,  Alphoma.  L'«prU  d« 
MliH.  Zo^uido  p>»itHinel]e.  Muniniinnn 
da  Pnncc.  *•  M..  KTiie  at  corrigta.  Pirla, 
(IMI,  ...ll(iM.»..n|vH'(. 

Xn«»|IUir~iwuk>.Ka>VHk.  iasi.ir. 

iMclr.  Rk-hnrd.  -4^    On  Initlnri. 


4Bee.  Jarluh,  rilm 

LPl-nn  darThten'Od. 
T!il«w(l..    «>n,ll 


Kh«ivoli>  and  d«  Mnwhen 
KnlhlnniMi  rriiuUrt  ...    . 

wm    Thaupaaa,  Edward  P 


t«!i.    All>cni«lnfliHllfihc    Thlannlm- 

kunda.  klDLnclnirbrarJB'larnwnn.  >Aiuk 

LdpifR.  (. .  ■)  INSi  R-.  pp.  il..  an. 
1873.    Animal    InaltnrU  ind    Tntdltianca. 

iCIinnilwri'i  IMpir,  M  Ok  ftnpte,  Al.  n.  9i, 

felinb,  IH5»,  1».)    H. 


4874 

Oardanlii(,prr<idm.   In 

InotandRab 

ilaBniwly  aapunilad.   BiOoi 

AK/iAi'U-Od. 

Bdwarda,  WflirMn.    Tb 

oT 

ba  AnlnuU  Cmtton.   ALcci 

urn.    Londoa, 

vm.  i».  pp.  M). 

«7B 

ph 

o-irtitiiiH  lur  nnallncl  W 

I'lntrlllgmnca 

da 

lx>P>ria.|g«, 

If 

pp.iU,M»+.    « 

Fuahi.  ChriaKan  Joianh 

Daa  Raalen- 

n  tlanaOtm.- 

c»,  In  V«iilr<,'h  0)11  dan.  S»-lanlal«n  .!<• 

M. 

nachtn.   VortrUge  ...    .    Er 

angan,   18H. 

Kcaip,  ThMnH  Llndlei 

lodlmloni 

of 

4KI» 

L'Mprlt   dM 

M 

■io 

fa.     U  mondadcaolwtui.     Zuoli^anw 
nalla.    Spuitlm.    ?«1.,  ISM.  »•.   18>. 

Win.  Oarralt,  0 

UHuton,  llUa,f>7.)lS>U,l«-.  pp.  xil.,*433.  R 
S§0.  AtklMioB.J.C.  Rau>n  and  InnlncL 
IZnobvin.  IKM,  pp-  6313-17.  H2B-41.  H86-M. 


18S).  Boy  a,  Thonu. 

(2[«J<«nil,  ISJV,  pp  « 
4862.  Gcrlaeh,  A.  C 

dtrHvnKhFn.  ...  B. 
48X3.  Her*  I  (I 


B  and   tnitloct. 

8«lsiith«llgka<t 


n.  lua.il' 


ALHIar 


latnrr  Sorlalr,  Norainl 
1,  IMI,  If.  pp.  K 


4SSt.  AnlaiaJ  tn>i 


f0rHii<rlWIHiVll.3l7-37S.l    B4. 

Biprlalilla  Lfinira  IMnf  Jfa.  XTII.  HS-M> 
MML  Broi*n,nipf.Tlioiiuw.  popular  NbIi 

nlnvadln  agrMtaoflllualnllnADacdo 
il.    EdinbnrKh.  IMS,  l>. 
4M7.  Kaeqaat 
do  3cin<eri  ab 
4HS.  Rwmkall.JaniHQalltcr. 

lw«o  Hu'and  Anlmali.    (W<i 
a^  P.fcM.  jHtdiWiu  tW  Jul;,  II 
WJ    A.,  K 
(MtHa*a.«M. 


,  L     g^attolc  phlloaaphlqga 

d)«'ll'lS4i"!,'."D«b^        l8»,N*.pp  12. 

«SM,  Wclnland.  (Chrtatoptal  DiTid  Friadr. 

2dSer.,XXVU.  1-a.)    M. 
4886.  [4o>*a>  Laonaid  Ancnatua].    Inillntt. 
lAllaiUie  JhiiMfTtbrHa]r,1l)M|V.M3-t2t.) 

ISSS.  IVBre.  John.    Thi  Phllnaophj  of  Na- 
loral  Hialorr.  ...     Boatun,  WW,  [>.  pp.  .lil., 


I8B>.  FlaarBBa,  iMarla  Jaar 


VArifawfftteiiBi, 
Da  la 


lilera.     i  Bit  Xatur,  ton  0.  Ula  n.  8.  MUllar, 

Ml,  8>,  Sr.  li.  IT.  IS,  20.  a.) 

t.  aialabarst  ■)■*.  Past.    lartlaU  nt 
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frH«r  Wille  od«r  <1m  8e«lenlcben  der  Thierv 
and  dM  Meiuclien.  . . .    Ldpiig,  IMI9  8*.  pp. 

4800.  Itfoekfiroodly  LndjfJnW^  Instinct:  or, 
Ii«iiJH»u  ?  birinK  TaltM  and  An*fcdot4M  <if  Animal 
BiofHUphy  . , .    .    Liindon,  IM1«  1<1*.  pp.  168. 

4891. Thf  $amf.    8«C4>nd  Seriet.  ...    Lon* 

diin,  IMIl,  10.  pp.  170. 

4892.  Scrlptnral  ProlMbllitira  u  to  a  Re^ 
•un-MTtion  of  the  Brnte  Crvatiun.    London,  J. 
H.  fSimvlfU. 
Her  MorrU'i 


B»eordt«f 


p.  xrill. 
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TVancit  Orpen.  Records  nfAni- 
■■I  A^cHcity  and  C*haracter.  With  a  Preface 
on  the  Future  Kxistence  of  the  Animal  Crea- 
tion.   ...    London,  IMl,  1^.  pp. MM.    B, 


j  48M.  RuBtlmllv  Jamea  Qniltcr.  Tnetiact  and 
Reason:  ur.  The  Intellectnal  Hflenmre  be- 
tween Man  and  Animals,  i  Mfdicul  iYitic  aitd 
Fkyrhol.  Joum.  finr  Jan.  18tt ;  IL  12-37.)    H. 
8m  Ko.  «8W,  ef  whiek  Uds  snlds  U  tte  I 


See,  farther.  C.  F.  Hadsoa's  AaM  aW  Gran,  p.  230, 
mots,  who  refers  te  Dans  Seotos.  the  Chsr. 
'■  John  Wcslejr  CSvm.  e«  ItaHk.  eM 
1  Ckak»  |0iMsi.  OB  do.).  Tenajsen  (tm 
liii.,  Ht.).  T.  Parker  ( Thei*in.  p.  IS'),  and  Agassis 
(Jfai.  HtMt.  t/  the  U.  &  1.  6t-t6)  as  afeeptinff  the 
doecrine  tliat  the  seals  of  brutes  are  immortal.  To 
theie  the  aame  of  Leibnits  maj  be  added.  See  Jiax 
MUller's  X^rfare*  or  fAs  Sricaot  0/  Lamgwmgt,  ppi. 
SSO,  S51.  Amer.  editioa. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Jfelti— The  numbers  here  prefixed  to  the  additional  titles  are  those  which  the/  would  reeeire  if  iasertad 

in  the  bodj  of  the  eatalogue. 


1*.  BouMroiii  P.  ...  Quid  senserit  de 
Natura  Auimiui  Tertuilianua  ...  .  Mantes, 
INDI,  8*.  pp.  121. 

28s.  Ralechy  Rir  Walter,  IM3-16IK.  A  Tre«r 
tiM  of  the  Houl.  (  Workt,  VIII.  671-691,  Ox- 
fbrd.  1N29,  R«.)    H. 

rint  publlnbrd  in  thli  editioa. 

14A.  Oerdll.  AWr.  In  (lerdil's  Operf.^  Roma. 
IRoe,  >tr.\»{R.),  Vol.  II. and  III.,  will  be  found 
other  picreri  relating;  to  this  subject. 

26K.  Francola  dc  NeufchAteau.  Note. 
TliiH  title  (iDeN  not  l>elotiK  here.  The  i)oem  is 
founded  on  the  *' Dialogue  inter  Corpus  et 
Anininm."    Bee  No.  3279. 

287.  Debreynr.  Ntde..  A  S^nuh  transla- 
tion, Valenoia.  1H49,4o. 

807*.  Bnriiettt  C.  M.  The  Philosophy  of 
8pIritM  ill  relation  to  Matter:  shewing  the  rraf 
txUtfnrt  of  two  very  diMtlnrt  Kinds  of  Entity 
which  unite  to  ftrni  the  different  RodicM  that 
compose  the  Univt^rse  ...  .  London,  1890» 8*. 
pp.  XX.,  ai2.    B..  D. 

881.  Beholten.  Nntf,  The  Dutch  original 
was  puliliNlHil  m>|>arately  with  the  title,  "Over 
de  (Hirxaken  van  het  he«ien<iaagiiche  material- 
lame,**  Anidt.  IROO,  H«,  pp.  {v.,  62,  and  gave  oc- 
casion to  '•Twe<»  brieven  over  het  material- 
isiue.  <2e<laclitcn  by  de  verhandelingen  ge- 
bouden  in  het  KoninklUk  NederUndsch  Insti- 
tuut.  ii«K»r  J.  II.  Srholten  en  C  W.  van  Op- 
Eo<»mer,"  Ani^t.  iseo,  8o.  pp.  iv.,  34. 

W^.  Boullller*  Franciaque.  Du  prtncipe 
irftal  et  de  I'Aiiie  penaante,  ou  Kxamen  dea 
diveniea  doctrinea  ni6dicales  et  nsychologiquee 
8ur  \w  rnpihtrta  de  I'Ame  et  do' la  vie  ...  . 
I»aria,  \W^%  «•.  pp.  xiv.,  4.*?l. 

As  in»]«riant  «nrk.    See  Jimm«l  4m  AsreiK*  for 
Mrx   IMKJ.  pp.  31».  3«. 

I88>.  Barrier*  .     Conaid^ratfons  sur  la 

queation  du  vitaliame  et  de  Tanimlame,  k  pro- 

Kw  du   livre  de   M.  le  prufrweur   nonillier, 
ititul^:  Du  prinri|)e  vital  et  de   I'Anie  petH 
■ante  ...    .    Lyon,  IMS,  8*.  pp.  16> 
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386J.  Dorbeckf  D.  De  niterste  grenxen  tiui 
het  uioderne  materialisme.  Amsterdam,  ISItt, 
8».  pp.  84. 

38flk.  Schneider,  H.  G.  Ueber  das  Daaefn 
der  SSet'le.  Eine  Streitachrift  gegen  den  Ma- 
terialiamua.    Magdeburg,  1803,  8».  pp.  38. 

462».  Rudloir,  MaJ.  Gen.  Karl  Guatav  Toa. 
Einige  Bemerknngen  zur  Frage  (iber  Trada- 
cianiamua  o<ler  Creatianianiua.  {Theol.  Sud, 
II.  A'ri/..  1M2,  pp.  588-5»4.)    H. 

4e2i>.  StruTC,  Heinrich  voa.  Zur  Ent8t«- 
hung  der  8eele.  Eine  p!«vcbolog1ache  Unter- 
suchung.    Tubingen.  184l'i,  8^.  pp.  xi.,  134. 

616*.  PatakI,  Franx.     Metemnsychnais,  een 
Anlmarum    in   alia   Corpora  Transmigratio. 
aaudiopoli,  I7M,  12». 
In  elegiaQ  verve. 

640^  Slrenla  1  or  Recollections  of  a  Paat  Ex- 
istence.   London.  I84IS,  sro.  8*.  pp.  400. 

A  mmaoce  fttiinded  en  the  dnetrinea  of  pre>ext«t> 
ence  and  tran«aitgnitton,  vhlch  the  aather  appesra 
periotiRlv  to  bellete.  Uighlr  praised  in  Ifae  Sttnrdmm 
JUview  for  April  5,  IBM.  ^^ 

647*.  TrInliUyJoh. Anton.  ...  Freydenker^ 
Lexicon  ...  .  Nel>st  einero  Bey-  und  Nacb- 
trage  zu  dcs  seligen  Ilerm  Johann  Albert 
Fabricius  Syllabo  Scriptorum,  pro  Veritate 
Religionis  Curistianae.  Leipzig  and  Bemburs. 
1789,  8«.  pp.  (8X  876. 

The  Rapplement  to  rabridat  ooeaplca  pp.  bH^-tn. 

007s.  Polo,  Antonio.  Abbreviatio  Teritatia 
Animae  rationalis,  VII  Libris  explicata.  T«- 
netiia,  IMH,  4*. 

"  Ubi  nultJB  vsntilantor  eeatmvenia  da  orldae 
antmae.  ^uoque  immoruliute.  et  ulntilci."  — JTerlM/. 

848.  Roccitt  (Lot,  Roeona^,  Ant.  AbCe. 
See  .Morbof,  PmlyhiHor^  II.  li)6.  100. 

649.  H.,  T.  XaU.  "T.  H.*'  stands  for  TbonuM 
Hooker.  Henry  Stevens's  Historical  AlMMetf 
makes  the  date  of  this  pamphlet  l(Mf,and  the 
number  of  pages  21. 

824.  Relmarms.    SnU.    An  Bma^id^  traaala- 

tion.  •'  The  Principal  Tniths  of  Natural  Eelfc- 
(ion,"  r(c    London,  1766,  8^ 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


1097*.  Sehlcksal  (Ueber  dM)Qnd  die  B«*«fim- 
mung  der  Uei8t4>r.  I*  Band.  Fernandu  oder 
Uber  die  Unaterblicbkeit  der  8«ele.  WiedUuleo, 
1819,  8«.  1  th. 

1281>.  OoTf  P.  Let  pbaaee  de  1»  de«tin4e  bu- 
nuiino,  d  apr^s  leu  iciences  physiques.  (iVrm- 
velU  Rtvue  de  TfiM.^  I.  lli-130,  Strasbourg, 
1857, 8«.)    H. 

1240.  Bartteh,  J.  Scbiller'i  Glaube  an  die 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.  ...  Beriio,  1800» 
8».  pp.  ill.,  16. 

12&3>.  Kacnflferv  Job.  Ernst  Rud.  Drel 
Frageii  an  den  gostirnten  Himniel :  Wo  slnd 
wir?  Wer  slnd  wlr?  und  Werden  wir  sein? 
Eine  Vurlesung.  6*  Aufl.  Dresden,  18dl>  8*. 
pp.  31. 

A  DtmiMk  traoiUtloo,  KJ6b«iharB,  1861,  8*. 

1253J.  Reaaudy  Ilippolyte.  Destio^ederbom- 
me  dans  ies  deux  mundos  ...  .  Metx,  alto 
Paris,  1863, 12».  pp.  306. 

1263k  Conroti  A.O.  Songea,  proph6t{es,  pre*- 
sentiments  expiiqu6s,  immortality  de  1  ime 
d^niuntr^  ...    .    Sedan,  184KI,  8«.  pp.  26. 

1258J.  Simonln,  Ernst.  L'lmmortalitd  de 
r&nie,  munologue  iligiaque.  Paris,  1862,  8*. 
pp.  21. 

12)9.  Itfttkcn,  Heinr.    Die  Tradltionen,  etc 

A  French  traailMion,  S  rol.  Tournal,  aU«  Paris. 
1868,  H". 

1300.  Dttlllnger.  Note,  Valuable.  An  Bng- 
liMh  tranHlatiuu  by  N.  Darnell,  entitled  **The 
lientile  and  the  Jew  in  the  CourU  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Christ,"  etc.,  2  vol.  London,  1862,  8*. 
H. 

1339>.  Nork,  Fricdrlch  or  Felix,  wriginaUy 
8«Ug  Korn.  Die  Sltten  und  OcbrMuche  der 
Dentschen  und  Hirer  NacbbarvUlker,  mit  Be- 
zugnuhnie  auf  die  ...  My  then  und  Volks* 
sagen.    Stuttgart,  184tt,  lt>.  pp.  viii.,  1188. 

U. 

Fonnlnc  Bd.  XII.  of  J.  SehelMe'*  Ktoiter.  Oa 
funeral  rite*,  sod  oo  the  opiuioni  coiicerutng  the 
■tat«  of  tbe  Mul  after  death,  mw  pp.  aiM-4K>. 

1492.     Barthelemjr     Saint  -  Hllalrc, 

Jules.  Le  Uouddha  et  sa  rfligiun  ...  3*^1., 
revue  et  augment^e  d'unn  note  sur  le  Nlrv&na. 
Paris,  1863,  18*.  pp.  U.,  445. 

1495^.  Recent  Researches  on  Buddhism. 
(Klinburgk  Rev.  for  April,  1863 ;  CXV.  37»- 

408.; 

14951.  Deeekampa,  A.,  the  Abbi.  De  la  dis- 
cipline bou^dliii|ue  see  dAveloppements  et  see 
l^gendes  Etudes  nouvellea  pour  servir  aux 
travaux  de  TapologAtique  cbr6tlenDe.  . . . 
Paris,  1863,  S".  pp.  39. 

14951.  Alezlt  (or  AleTlst)*  Jamee  de«  Bud- 
dhism: its  Origin,  History,  and  Doctrines :  its 
Scriptures  and  their  Language;  tbe  Pali.  Loo- 
dun,  1863,  8*.  6«. 

The  iNiMMUr*  Circtdar  sitvti  Ihs  satbor's  naaM 
once  ai  AltxU.  and  oaoe  ai  AUvtM. 

1559*.  Dronke*  GuaUt.  Die  religftfeeu  und 
sittlichen  Vorstellungen  des  Aeschylns  und 
Sophokles.  (Fleckelsen's  Jahrb.  /.  dau.  Pfti- 
M.,  Sunplementband,  IV.  3-116,  Leipa.  1861, 
8«».)    //. 

On  Um  bsUsf  of  Sopboolss  la  lauaortnUtT,  tee  pp. 
88-W. 

1616*.  Droaikn, .    Narratlo  eorum.  quae 

Plato  de  Animl  humani  Tita  ac  Statu  ante 
Ortum  et  post  Mortem  Corporis  in  Mrthit 
quibusdam  docuit.    COelln,  1861, 4*.  pp.  22. 

1646k.  Paatore,  Raffaello.  La  fllosofla  di 
Tito  Lucretio  Osro,  e  confhtaxione  del  sno 
deisnio  e  materlalismo,  col  poema  di  Antonio 
Paleario  deir  immortality  degll  anlml.  2  toI. 
Venexia,  1776, 8*. 


1038*.  JoCl.  yole.  This  essay  of  Join*!  was  also 
published  separately,  BresUu,  1862,  8o.  pp. 
vL,  105. 
199'Xns.  Potermann,( Julius)  Heinr.  Reisen 
im  Orieut.  ...  2  Bde.  Berlin,  1860-61,  8*. 
7  th. 

Oontalat  new  iDfomatioD  eoneemlng  (he  nllcieus 
opioloua  of  the  Samaritaut,  Druaet,  and  MeuuallM 
or  M»nda!aa«. 

2059.  Stepkena,  J.,  D.D.    A  Gold  Chain,  He. 

A  Frenek  trannlatioa,  with  preface  and  note*  by 
O.  Ooguel.  ToutouMt.  1882,  18".  pp.  100. 

2108*.  Smentlvanjry  Martin.  Ratio  Status 
futurae  Vitoe  ...  .  Tyruavise,  16911,  4fi.  pp. 
411. 

2135*.  Partln^er,  Frans.    Ratio  Status  Ani- 
mae  imuiortalis  ...    .    4  pt.    Tyrnaviae,  171ft, 
8«.  —  2d  od..  Pe<lepont.  1755.  8«.  pp.  883  +. 
Compare  No.  8166,  whieh  U  perhaps  tbe  aame  work. 

3183».  KkabeSf  Anton.  Memorlale  ifiterni- 
tatls.  id  e«t,  Meditationes  Noviseimorum  Ho- 
ralnls.    VleuuK,  176V,  8«. 

2201>.  Oetlnfi^er,  Friedricb  Christopb.  Beur^ 
tbeilung  der  wichtlgen  Lelire  von  dem  Zu- 
stande  nach  dem  Tode,  und  dem  damlt  ver- 
buudeuen  Lebren  Swedeuborg's  ...  .  171fa 
»•. 

2363>.  DnboiSy  B.  De  la  doctrine  im  eboaes 
domi^res  dans  le  Nonveau  Testansent.  (iVoii- 
vfUt  Revue  de  ThM.,  IX.  222-244,  Strasb.  1869, 
8».)    //. 

2363J.  Percmajr,  Joseph,  he*  v^ritts  iter- 
nelles,  m^itatlons  sur  les  (Ins  derni^res  ...  . 
Ouvrage  tradult  de  I'allemand.  Tournai,  1863« 
18».  pp.  316. 

2303k.  Ang^,  Lazare.  Constitution  phlloso- 
phlqne  de  rimmortHllt6  do  I'homme,  fond^ 
sur  rhi6rologie  chr^tieune,  en  opixmltion  4 
I'ouvrage  de  M.  Enfaintln  Intitule:  La  vie 
iterneJU  ...    .    Paris,  1863, 8«.    li/r. 

2389».  Caramnel  y  Lobko^vltm,  Juan. 
TlianatoHophia.  num))e  Mortis  Musimni:  In  quo 
demoustratur  esse  tota  Vita  ...  Vanitas  Vani- 
tatum,  ...  esse  Mors  Linien  verse  Felicltatia. 
. . .     Bruxellis,  16S7,  4«.  pp.  138. 

239I>.  Val-vaaor,  Job.  Woichard.  Tbeatrum 
Mortis  humanae  tripartitum.  continens:  Sal- 
tnm  Mortis,  varla  Genera  Mortis  et  Poenas 
Damnatorum.  Laybach  [or  Sulxbach,  ZedUrX, 
1683,  4«. 

"OuTracc  atoxalier,  contenant  i  ebaoue  pace  aos 

ETure.  expliqu^  en  vrrs  laUos  et  aUemanda." >— ' 
L  ffutihemioM,  n.  1327. 

2450^.  [Zaebokke,  (Job.)  Heinr.  (David)]. 
Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity.  Trans- 
lated fh>m  the  German  [of  Zschokke's  StufuUn 
drr  Andacht]  by  Fredcrlca  Rowan.  London, 
1863, 8».  pp.  382. 

The  aeleotloo*  are  lald  to  hare  been  made  by  Qneoa 
TIetoria. 

2461*.  Grande  ( La)  danse  macabre  des  bommes 
et  dee  femnies,  sulvle  du  dirt  des  trols  mors  et 
des  trols  vifx,  du  debat  du  corps  et  de  Time, 
de  la  complaincte  de  TAme  dampn^e  etde  Ten- 
seignement  proffltablo  k  tontes  gens  pour  bleu 
vivre  et  pour  bien  nimirir.  0>rn6  de  56  gra- 
vures  sur  bois,  la  pluport  k  mi-page.  Lille, 
1863,  sm.  4o.  pp.  72. 

2471*.  Deval  Biro,  Matbias.  Disputatfo  de 
Statn  in  quo  sint  Bt'atorum  Animae  post  banc 
Vitam.  ante  ultimi  Judicil  Diem.  . . .  Basilils, 
lftM,4«. 

3761*.  Vranz,  CComelis)  Columban.  Den 
troost  der  clelen  ln*t  Va&rbevier,  dat  is.  maniere 
oni  heur  daer  wt  te  belpen.  <}end,  ift73, 12>. 
—  Ibid.  1877, 1651, 12»;  Antwerp,  16<M,  12^,  pp. 
375. 

2795*.  Vraum,  (romelis)  Columban.  Den 
sleutel  des  Uemels,  dat  is,  een  boecxken  Tav 
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de   biechte,  afl.iet, 
1610,  12».  pp.  'it>2. 


ende  Yagherier.     Oend, 


S854*.  Auger,  DeiiyH.  L'exercice  de  1ft  cha- 
rity chruiitieiine,  uu  led  iiioUfn  de  piti^  qu'un 
doit  avuir  pour  leM  &iueti  da  pnrgati>ire  avec 
leu  moyeriH  de  travailler  k  leiir  d61ivnince.  . . . 
2  torn.    Renne«  and  La  Fl^hc.  16«l-62»  4». 

2857^  [TtkiMnttlehYfumlfr  the ptnidrmym  of 
Aahbjr,  UicbanlJ.  A  Treatise  on  Purgatory. 
London,  16(M,  8*.    BL. 

2859^.  Stankovlta,  John.  Pargatorium  Lu- 
therauorum  et  CMlviniBtArum.  Laureti,  1670, 
8». 

2880^  Bruno,  Domenico.  Ilpnrgatnrioftperto 
e  cliiiifMt.  ...    4  imrti.    Napoli.  I7A0, 1*>. 

For  the  c«>nt4*iits,  we  Biicker,  JKbt.  du  EerivaiH* 
dt  la  Comp.  rf«  J\nu.  VI.  Hi. 

3928^.  Ciuclos,  B.  Manuel  de  pridre*  et  de 
prati(|uert  eii  faveur  den  ftmea  du  purgatoire. 
Tournui,  |K61,  32<>.  pp.  2£2. 

8132>.  Smith,  J.  T.  The  Firit  Resnrrection 
and  the  Millennium  in  Revelation  xx :  l-4i. 
(Otritlian  Jiev.  for  July,  186*i;  XXVIl.  446- 
470.)    BA. 

S30O*>.  Tabula  Prore«snin  seu  Ordinem  ultimi 
Judicii  exhibeuR,  ciun  XI  fig.  Joh.  Peil:  ac- 
cedit  Cantiu  Germanica  quae  eamdem  totam 
cuntinet.    Clivia?,  1626, 4*. 

840K  Starlngh,  J.  0.  YierleerredenenoTer 
den  rijken  man  en  Lasarus.  ZwoUe,  1860, 
8».  pp.  iv.,  11«. 

3494*.  San 1 1  vale,  Giacomo  or  Jacopo.  H  pa- 
radino  aperto  al  ('ri«tiano,  afllnch6  n^Iia  en- 
trarvi :  ovvero  nieditazioni  sulla  grandezsa  e 
presiuait4  de'  beui  del  paiudioo  «stratt«  da 


varj  antori  della  Compania  di  Gesii  ...  .  Te- 
nexia,  172S,  l'>. 
3498».  Vaca,  Gregorio.  II  paradiM  aperto  al 
Crintiano  perche  v'entri,  ovvero  conniderazioni 
de'  beni  del  paradisoproposte,  ediHtribuiteper 
tntti  i  giorni  della  aettiniaaa.  Palermo,  1741* 
12>.  pp.  lOU. 

SbblK  Martin,  Arthur.  Le  del,  feDtencea 
PariA,  li^Jt,  32*. 

3607i>.  Bouillant, .    Le  bonheur  6temel 

...    .     Lyon,  lH6*i,  3'>.  pp.  ai. 

3507".  Klllea,  J.  M.  Our  Companions  in 
Glory;  or«  Society  in  Heaven  contemplated. 
Edinburgh.  1MI2,  »m.  8*.  pp  372. 

3597'.  Iiife  in  Heaven.  Kdinburgh,  also  Lon- 
don, 1962?  )«•.  Z».M. 

Adrertlted  in  the  Altienaum  for  Ort.  «S,  IMS.  u 
"to  be  pabllahed  shortly."  It  U  Mated  that  the  tv» 
vorki  entitled  "  Hravea  oar  Mmue"  and  "  Mtrt  for 
Hraren."  hy  the  aame  aothor,  hare  already  attained 
the  large  lale  of  68.00U  copiea. 

3672».  Kate,  J.J.  L.  ten.  Wy  zullen  elkander 
wederzien.  Woorden  den  ievens  bH  den  doud 
onxer  dierbaren.  Amsterdam,  ISol,  8*. 
viii.,  192. 

3677*.  Sicrlp«poll,  Antonia  Maria, 
theologici   Pare  prima,  de  Visione  DeL 
mi,  1700,  l'>. 

382ft.  [Kleln-Nlcolai,Georg].    Der  rergeb- 

llche  Streit,  etc. 

ThU  title  beloagi  after  No.  883S.  The  date  1707. 
which  I  took  rrem  Oaoixi'a  Enrpp.  Midttr^Lexieom^ 
It  probably  a  miaprlnt  Tor  170V. 

399I*.  Oetini^er,  Friedricb  Cbri«toph.  Unter- 
suchuuK  der  Preirfrage  von  der  SUnde  wider 
den  heiiigenGeiat  ...  .  Frankfurt  und  Leip- 
sig,1771,8*. 


pp. 


Cnrvnt 
Panor- 


FURTHER  ADDITIONS. 


(NOT  BUrXBRXO  TO  DT  THX  HTDIXU.) 


Dnfifuet,  Charles.  Pythagore,  ou  Pr^is  de 
philiwopiiie  ancicnne  et  moderue  dann  w«  rap- 
ports avec  les  metamorphoses  de  la  nature  ou 
la  mitempsycose.    Paris,  IMl,  8*.  (7^  sh.) 

Florcntino,  Salomone,  1742-1815.  La  spl- 
ritualitk  e  riiumortalitk  deli'  anima.  (In  bis 
Prte$ie^  nuova  ed.,  Firenze,  1823,  18»,  II.  7-68.) 

B. 

AIM  in  the  Kaceofta  df^ocmelM  cHttMMlM.MIlaao. 
1831.  etc.  10".  II.  im-9tL    B. 

gchUger,  E<liinrd.  Die  Unsterblichkeits- 
lehre  Geschichtiicb  und  kritisch  betrachtet 
und  aufgeltts't  ...  .  Boston,  185S,  10*.  pp. 
48.    B. 

Vltali,  Francesco.  Le  mois  des  imes  dn  ptir- 
Katoiro  ...  .  Traduit  de  I'italien  par  M. 
Tabb^  de  Valette.  Nouvelle  M.  Paris,  (. . .) 
1802.  18*.  pp.  216f  iHth  an  tngraving, 

rio<iuet, .  the  Abbi.    Le  mois  lib^rateur 

des  Amt-M  du  purgatoire.  contenant  iN>ur  chaque 
Jour  (le  novembre  ou  de  tout  autre  mois :  texte 
de  I'Ecriture,  lectures  int^ressantes  snr  le 
purgatoire,  trait  histnriqne  on  n^v^li.  priire, 

Kttique    et    aspiration    indulgenci^   ...     . 
urges,  Lyon,  ftc.  1MI2, 32*.  pp.  217. 
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Thompson,  Angnstus  C.  Lyra  Ooeleatla. 
Hymns  on  Heaven.  Selected  by  A.  C.  Tbooip- 
son,  D.D Boston,  IMKt,  12*.  pp.  3812. 

Colcnao,  John  William.  Bp.  of  Aa/af.  St. 
Paul  s  hpistltf  to  the  Komans,  newly  translated 
and  explained  from  a  Mistiionnry  Point  of  View. 
. . .  Cambridge  [  Eng.  1. 1901,  sm.  8*.  pp.  310. — 
Also  New  York,  1863, 12*.  pp.  2«1.    it. 

Oppo«e«  the  doctrine  of  endleu  panlabnwat.    Sea 
parUcalarly  tlie  note  on  Bonu  \Ul.  21. 

ForglTcneat  after  Death :  Does  the  Blltle  or 
the  Church  of  England  afflmi  it  to  be  liupi«»> 
sibler  A  Review  of  the  Alleged  Proofs  of  tlia 
Hopelessness  of  the  Fatnre  State.  By  a 
Clergyman.  London,  IMTi,  ^  Is 
"  An  adnlrable  tract."— A'arfenaf  MtH*m. 

Sternal  Punishment.  {Notional  JSrvtrtcr  for 
Jan.  IMS;  XVL  88-116.)    H. 

Parsons,  William  L.  The  Doctrine  of  flie 
Annihilation  of  the  Wicked  {BiUMk.  Sacra 
for  Jan.  IMS;  XX.  181-217.)    H. 

Rendu,  Victor.  LMntelllcence  des  Mt«s  . . .  . 
Paris,  180S.  18*.  pp.  iv.,  318.   ff. 
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Kote.    In  the  alphabetleal  arrangement,  the  German  Towels  ti,  b,  U,  are  treated  as  if  written  <m,  oe,  ms. 

AnoBTmoni  works  are  referrrd  to  under  the  ilrst  word  of  their  title  not  an  artiele  or  preposition.    If  this 
is  not  a  nhttantive,  an  additional  reference  is  nsnallj  made  under  the  first  snbstantiTe  in  the  title. 

The  numbers  in  the  "Addition!  and  Corrections"  are  followed  bj  '{Add.)'. 


A.,  D.  3.  K.  II.,  91.^ 
Aarun  AbiJali,  /f..  Ml. 
Aanin  SamueU  A.,  1951. 
AbtPlanlus  ( Fr.  Abnilard  orAb^ 

lard).  PtftruH.  '2020,  n. 
Abftrbanel,     Iwuic,     if.        Sfe 

Isaac. 
Abba  Hen  Solomnn  Bonslaa  or 

Bnimla,  H..  195(). 
Abliot,  Asahcl,  1787. 
Abbott,  A.  R.,  43S7,  4460. 
Abel,  J.  ¥.  voii.  im.  1057. 
Abelanl,  or  Abailnrd.   Ske  Abn- 

larduH. 
Abel-K^musat,  J.  P.     Sef  Kt- 

musat. 
Abeniethy,  John,  256. 
AbhautlluMff       (Philosophisch- 

theulogiHchc).  '2214. 
AbhandiuHff   vom    Schlaft  dor 

^Im.  2'j15. 
Abhandlung  von  dem  Schlqfe  der 

»rle,  202i)». 
Abhandlunffrn  (Drel),  3983. 
AbhhOh  HfJihel^  1940. 
Abicht,  J.  G.,  768. 
Abiezor,  pneud'm.,  4030-^. 
Abraham  Bar  CliaMUU  or  Chlsdal 

{Lat.   Abraham   Lf.rUa)t  J?., 

1881,  n.,  IWX,  n. 
Abraham  EcrholbinHiN,  1969,  n. 
AbraYanel,     Isaac,     H.       See 

Isaac. 
Aba-Bekr...IbnBAJa.  Su Ihn 

BAja. 
AbQlk>kr    (or    Abfi^Ja'for)  . . . 

Ibn  Tuf  ill    Sfe  Ibn  Tofai. 
Abft'IIamid  . . .  al-G  haziU.    »e 

GhaxAll. 
AbO'l-CsnO.    iSlr«  Gregorius  Ab- 

olpliara{(iiiii. 
AbQ'l  Fath  Mohammed  ...  cwh- 

Sharant&iit.    Sre  8hararttAiil.    j 
AbQ'l  Fasl,  or  Fadhl,  1437*. 
AbQ-Nnsr    Moliamnied    ...    nl- 

Faribt.    .Sr^  FariM. 
AccumrU  (A  Humnwry),  791. 
Account  {fkmw)  of  the  Jevn'th 

Doctrim,  1890. 


Achandcr,  And.,  805. 
Ackermann,  Constantin,   2281, 

2(W9. 
Arkermann,  J.  K.  II.,  946. 
Ai'k(.*nnann,  Joseph,  '2920. 
Acklfy,  Alvan,  3752. 
AcostA,  or  da  Costa,  Uriel  {pri- 

ginaVg  Gabriel),  195'i-53. 
Adanifl,  J.  G.,  4488. 
Adams.     Nehemiah,      4431-31, 

4439^-40:  ct  4478. 
Adams,  William,  D.D„  3586. 
Addinj^n,  Atephen,  1742. 
Addison,  Joseph,  726,  893,  n., 

3126. 
Addison,  William,  266. 
Address  (An)  to  Oindid  and  Se- 

rimu  Mrn,  4083-85. 
Adeliw,  pseudnn^  4044. 
AdeiNlatus,  Andr£,  '2761. 
Adler.  A.  P.,  3116. 
Adorno,  or  Adomii,  Saint  Oattii- 

rina(Fieschi).    ArCattarlna. 
Advfnturrs  of  Elder  TriptoUmut 

Tuhj  3755. 
Advice,  frtm  a  Qitholiek^  2870. 
Aebli.  J.  P..  1118. 
Aef,  Peter.  3364.  p 

iKgidins  linmanug.    See  Colum- 

na. 
^Inrins,  Georfi;,  .S434. 
.£neas  Gaeatue,  664, 1669^ 
.'Rpinus.  F.  A.,  3891. 
iKJiinus,  Joannes,  2744. 
J^hlnef,  Sneralicue.  1660.  D. 
iT^hylns,  1558-59, 1718. 
Aftelius,  P.  W.,  1147. 
Agama,  1430. 

Agamiz.  L.  (J.  R.),  4894,  n. 
Ain'icola,  Franclscas,  2660. 
Ahlander.  J.  A.,  1606. 
Ahlwardt,  Pet.,  769. 
Aikin.  B.  C,  4200. 
Ainslle,  Robert,  111>. 
Akamam.    flee  Agnma. 
Alamin,  F.  F.  de,  8490*. 
Aluu,  Allen,  or  Allyn  (Lat.  Al»- 

nusv,  William,  CUrtf.  and  jl6p., 

2768;  c£ '2766-68? 
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Albericns,Cb«n'ii«nfu,fVyotrf^ 

er.  3*276. 
All»eriu8    (Pr.  Aubery),  Clan- 

dius.    Srr,  Aubery. 
Albert  de  8t.  Jiiripies  (origin' 

aUy     Christ4iplio      Mercier), 

2802». 
Albert],  Mlrhaol.  4743 
Albertus  Mugnu*^  Bp^  17,  18, 

2in27». 
All»inus,  Flaccus.     See   Alcui- 

II  us. 
Albiiiuti,  J.  G.,  3211. 
Albinus  (Dan,  Ilrid),  NIc.    S» 

Hvid. 
Allio,  Joseph.    See,  Joseph. 
Albrecht,  (Jeorg.  2390, 2969,3207, 

3441.  3707. 
Albrecht,  W.  J.,  .TOflO*. 
Alcherus,  Ci*tem'enti9»  14. 
Alcora$t.    S^e  Mohanmieil. 
Alcuinus,  or  F.  Albinns,  12. 
Aicune  rt/Us»iom\  633. 
Aldonhoven.  17'22. 
Aldcrete.  Benmrdo  ile.  3675. 
Alembert,   Jean    Le   Rond  d', 

4060. 
Altifeld,  J.  L.,  786. 
Alesor  Hales,  Alexander  de.  Ac 

Alexander. 
Ales    (Pr.    L*01mo«iu),     Petnu, 

2044. 
Alothonhilns.  pne.udnn.,  762. 
Alctopnilus,  Ilicrunymns,  jmcw- 

don.,  119. 
Alevls  (or  AleXis*),  James  de. 

See  Alexis. 
Alexander  Aphrodin'e^aiM^  1668. 
Alexander.  Anliibald.  4;W0. 
Alexander    de  Ales   or   Halef, 

2023». 
Alexander,  John.  3041;  cf.  2198. 
Alexander,  William,    Earl   </ 

.Stirling,  32UU. 
Alexis  (nr  Alevis?),  James  d% 

UWiiAdd.). 
Alexins.  II.  J.,  1148. 
Al-Fiirabl.    Ser  Karlbt. 
Alfonsus.    See  Alphonsui, 
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Alfi>rd,  Jn<i<>p)i,  AW2, 
AU}az4ir.  AlKHU&lt,  or  AlgAzcl. 

Srr  Uhaxalt. 
Alger.  W.  K.,  !Mi,  13.M,  1365, 

f4«;i.  U«8,  173.>,  1793,  1916, 

^fiUrt,  244K,  31 -M. 
Allmin,  W.  !».,  4is35. 

AllHcvi  (Lat.  AlIatiuN),  Leone, 

•1711. 
AIIiiii  Kiinlvc.    Sle^  KHnleo. 
AUt Mfnnf.$kt;.r»  ...  Oprtitning, 

Allen.  Jamefi.  453^1. 

Allen,  Juhn.  lUUO. 

AIUm).  or  Allyn.  William,  Card. 

and  Ahp.    Ser  Alan. 
Alien,  William.  D.D,,  4188-W. 
Allent,  B.,  pseudon.    See   Bal- 

land. 
Allnr,  J.  ran,  2t2'i7. 
Alloy,  Jerome,  12^4. 
Allf(aren,  T.  8.,  1S17. 
AUgtmeinfaMlUht   Thierteden- 

kunde,  4872. 
Allilione,  H.  A.,  2395,  n. 
Allin.  Thomafl.  lU(i2. 
Alrnqvist.  K.  J^1N17. 
Alplien,  IliemnTmni)!  Tan.  4004. 
AlithunHUK,  or  AlfunMUii,  Petrui, 

Buryentis,  504. 
Aldtrin,  Erik,  -2540,  4748. 
Alte  ytid  nene  Zrugnitat^  2624. 
AltenburK.  1530-37. 
Altlmno,  Au(c.,  2;i3H. 
Alvarez,  itnltliiuuir,  621,  n. 
Alvares.  Luifl.  3:)48^ 
AlverniM,  (ruilielnioii.    t^^Oui- 

lielmufl. 
AmanduK,  Sm'nt.    Srf  Suio. 
AmanduK  VernH, /wi/r/oiiM  606. 
Ambnwoh,  J.  .1.  A.,  1731. 
Ambnwe,  Imiao,  21)80. 
Ambrofliufl,  Suint,  Ahp.  of  JUi^ 

Ian,  2381.  2946,  31t<3.  n. 
Am^  (Dti  1')  df*  ttf»U*^  4724. 
Amt(V).  EntrHirnf^  1140. 
Ame.  (L'),  on  If  iyftimfy  etc., 

177. 
Amolinrourt.  31.  de,  J9refr«,  jnku* 

f/oM.,  4«i05. 
Amcrbacli,  or  Amerpaoh,  YltuK, 

23. 
Ame8.  William.  25)25. 
Amillet  de  SiiKrie.  V.  H.,  1053. 
Ami4)t.  ftr  Aniyot.  J.  M.,  1504. 
Amiraiit.    Ktf.  Amyrnut. 
Ammon,  C.  F.  vun,  1752,  2218, 

4066. 
Amner.  Richard,  2223. 
Anitiry,  Tluinimi  [''John  Bnn- 

cle,  Ewj."],  K(.3. 
Amory.  Rfc.  Tliomaa,  849,  3236. 
Am%t4e.ment  phHo»ofihiqu€f  4754. 
Aniyot.    Sk  Amiot. 
Amyraut     (Lot,     AmynUdun), 

M«»y«i',  24S0. 
Annljf/r  df  V AjMicnJjipte.  2528. 
Anal\$t   tur  Vdme    dtt    bitcSy 

4791. 
Analyitit  of  Man,  2342. 
AnaximeneH.  ir:4<i-47. 
Andala.  RtiarduH,  444,  730. 
And^.1.  2S2<t. 
Andrea  «li  8.  Tommajw)  {former- 

In  I<('varetti  ,  2824. 
Aniln*a\  Sam..  4«U'>». 
Andrine.  T<»l>iurt,  41,  42. 
AndrMOf,  AntoniuM  2o21,  n. 
Andniiii,  MJirsilio.  44'.»7. 
Andri'WH,  KUh}i;i.  MfM\  4098. 
Andrews,  L.  F.  W.,  4254. 
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Andriea,  Judocus,  2829-30,2832. 
Angeli.  tiiiuteppe,  duSu*'. 
AnfftW  Lament  (The),  3754. 
Anf^luH  Wleaius,  ivh.^pttudon^ 

2U97\  n. 
Anf^lufl  ex  Albiis,  Thomaa.    Su 

White. 
Anima  (CelebreH  Opiuionet  de), 

1671. 
Anima  Brutorum,  4761. 
Anima  triumphant,  660. 
AnimadverMiontJ    in    JVotfum, 

4543. 
Animal  Tntiinett,  4878. 
Animaux  (Let)  pUu  que  ma- 
chin  f,  4767. 
^niVnt  Immortalittite  (De),  821. 
Anmerk'ungen  (Knrse),  72. 
Anmrrk'ungen  (Vernunll-    und 

schriftm«miKe).  2624. 
AnmerkuHffrn  und  Ztoeifel,2d'2, 
Annam  Bha^^,  1425. 
Annett.  Peter,  3141-44,  cC  3146- 

47. 
Anonymi  ctOuadam  teria  Di»- 

quittitio,  2505-4)6. 
Anonymi  DilucidationeMt  448. 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  A.  H.,  1366- 

68, 1392. 141U»;  cf.  1375,  n. 
Annaldi,  C.  1.,  1741,  3519,  3611- 

1-2. 
Anw'llnii,  firholatticui,  2646. 
AnMelmuii.  Abp.,  2020,  n. 
Anttwrr  to  an  Anionjfmoue  LUi- 

trr,  41J94. 
kr\X\\n)\Yyn^p»eudon^  4371. 
A  n  fh  roptMtph  ia  Thfomagiea ,  40. 
Anti-AnninHationitt,  4315. 
AntidtiteCAn)  affaintt  Infidelity  ^ 

74. 
yXntimatfriaUrme  (L*),  167. 
Anti-JttUtton,  (K4. 
Antoine  de   Saint-Oarala,  A., 

4S12. 
Anton,  CO.,  996. 
Antoniana,  MiiTf^rlta,  ait  imaff- 

inary     authfrt$»,    manufm> 

tured  out  (ft/te  title  of  a  bijoky 

591. 
Antonio  da  NatiTidade,  2823. 
yl/W/u//i<rtt«,  loai. 
Aphoriemm,  930. 
ApttcatiitUitie  (The),  4671. 
Apollinari*,  2639. 
Apnltiffie  dee  bf*te£,  4752. 
AimliMfie  (An)  of  Infant*.  4.^24. 
A/MtfttJietU  tyntOitutionjt.  2li4'>. 
AptwtoliuB.  MirhaVl,  2029>. 
Apparehit  repentinut  difj,  3183. 
Apprndiz  to  the  Firtt  ISirt  of 

the  Enquiry,  etc.,  127. 
AquariuH,  pfeudim»  4^*>. 
AquiiiHN,  or  do  Aquino,  Thomiw, 

Sitint.    See  Thomaa. 
ArcndlHu.  Petriw.  2818.  2826.  ■ 
Ard&i  Vir&f,  13' 8;  cf.  1403^.  n. 
Arp>nM,  J.  D.  Buyer,  Marquit  d*, 

7*)1*. 
Argument  eoneeming   the  Hu- 
man Soul*  eejKrate  [nic]  Sub- 

tittancr,  68. 
Artjumml    (An)  proving    etc., 

2395. 
Argumente  and  Replif*,  80. 
A  rgumente,  yatural.,  etc.,  989. 
Ariadne,  1081. 
Arist4itelefl.  1617-45:  cf.  15.  n., 

621.  624,  632,  698, 1301*.  1571, 

lf.71».  ir.08, 1668,  n..  Ifi7f>,  n., 

1703. 1706,  n.,  172^*,  n.,  1936. 
Arixa,  Juan  de.  3Tr»5*. 
Amaiild,  Antoine,  4C06. 


Arnold,  Gottfriwl.  2525,  n. 

Arnold,  J.  M.,  1987. 

Arnold!    de  Uningen,  BartboL 

See  l'«infci*n. 
Arnonix,  Kran^i«.  3322^. 
ArnMchwanger,  J.  <}.,  3214. 
Amn  Afla.    Ser  Aaron  Ab^ah. 
Arit  Itenf  virrndi  et  morundi. 

S2»r>-\v:.2ifM^(Add.). 
Ar*  tnori^ndi,  23S1^ 
Artobo.  J.  C.    See  Arttipceof. 
Artouii'n^  airrm.  Becker >,  J.C, 

472.  21  a-).  2iW)5-4)6. 
Arvernu»,  Guilielmus.   See  Gni- 

lielmuM. 
AhkIII,  John,  2395-97,  2402;  cC 

29l>5. 
A^hby.  Richard,  pMiMfon.,  2857* 

( Add.  I. 
AHpland.  Robert.  4632. 
Aifrtemani.  G.  S..  246'>. 
AHiicnibly  of  Divine*.   iS«  West- 
minster. 
A'whctoii.  William,  712. 
Arttruc,  Jean,  825. 
AthcnagoraK,  2t«37-38. 
Afhnnasia,  odr.r  (iriUnde^  lOAS. 
AtlianiuiiiiR.^^zrrn<iNM«.  1630. 
Athaua^inA,  /Vmfo-,  3U90*. 
Atkin«,  W.  B..  3127. 
Atkinxon.  H.  G.,  309. 
Atkinfton,  J.  C  4880. 
Attrntpl    (An)    to    exhibit    th» 

Meaning,  4563. 
Anberiiitt,  Claudioa.      Set   A«- 

l>ery. 
Anl»erlen.  C.  A.,  23631. 
Aubert  de  la  Clie^naye  dee  Boi% 

F.  A.,  4755,  4757. 
Auliert,  Franc(»irt.  4772. 
Aut>ert,  MariuR.  the  Abbl,  1157. 
Aul»ery  {Lat.  Alberiun  or  Anbi^ 

rfuM).  aaude,  602.  2953. 
Aubry,  J.  B.,2H2,47K9. 
Aiirapitainc,     Henri,      JBuroii, 

199A 
Audebort,  Ktienne.  2829>. 
Ai{ffrttrhung  (Die)  der  TodUn, 

3054. 
Auferetehung  (Die)  Jim  CftrML 

3148. 
Atif^rdehung    (Die)    mul    doM 

Wnltgerirht,  3i)8:». 
Auffrft'hunprgetehickU     (lMe\ 

315a,  3155. 
AufT.teAuMgegesdiichte  (Ueber 

dic>,  3152. 
Au^e.     Laxare,     1246^     2889^ 

( AddX 
Ani;er,  DenyM.  28.S4*  (Add.). 
Auffu  tiniana    .  .  .     DoetrimOm 

4:.42. 
Au);iixtiniiit,  AnreliiM.  SnimtmMMA. 

h)»..  14.  II..  :;S9.  \9M\  562,  Ml; 

2U1 4, 31  ^s-),  n..  4.'il5 :  cf.  60.  JMR, 

2iJS<.>.  2865,  2926,  4531,  453*, 

4.^42. 
Aiimeur,  4791. 
Aura.  per.iuUrtt..  4440. 
Aurellio  {Lat.  AurelliuV  O.  Bl 

2952.  ^ 

AnrtMilnff  iPr.  Anrlol  or  Oriol), 

Petru«.  2021.  11. 
Aiusiehten  in  die  nahe  HmMrit, 

3050 
AuHtin.  J.  M..  4316,  43,%R,  4»tS. 
Aiitvnrieth,  J.  II.  V.  yoo,  SffS, 

1054. 
A  uthor  (To  the)  of  a  LeitT,  40901 
Autun,  II()n«ir£  d'.     Se    IIoBo> 

Hum.  Ai^ujitoduneat  i  \ 
Arempece.    iSee  Ibn  Bi^a. 
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I»,  »4S.  '  Bubteri.  LodorlM,  OmiO,  S 


Ailnbniii.     Ae   Soloo 


>    lAr^i.    IliD    BInU, 


Mlljr.  L»uK  IMS,  9W. 
juniv,  l-Uim,  «1. 
BHlnf.Roli'Tl.  4W2. 

Ualir'r,  !tan>iKl.tlie.  41 


Jl!"..ni.,  11"rIi,Mi.,  ^ 


lUrtler  3M  (J<M,), 

Jfcirry,  <"■  llari-i.Thitil  He,  aJT*. 
Bnr-SWiN,  Dluhj^lm.    S*  DUi- 

Bk1«ii"|>.  T..UKI. 

Burlhtlemjiiilnl-llilAlri'JiilH, 
!**>.  n..  14W.  <•..  UM,  IMS- 
U.TI.,u;i.ii..14;8,1M-l,lMI), 
JKifAM). 

Burhnllniu,  ThiwH.  ar'i/nimg~ 

Iljirtliolni»M.  C-(J.  W.I,  1113. 

BiH.'ll. '  tMni'cJIu,    3334.    346«. 

BnrlolocH,   Olulba,  IM«,   inO. 

DurlKh.  J..  1W4*(^|U.). 

BuDiiKt  d«  Btannl,  Jtniiw*. 

I!w«^r"j.«iinrih  lU-Jl!  n. 

ll.-lli^ PhrirtHu,  *14,  (It. 

■MB.Mti. 
Bultdc.  %>!». 
Il.l<>.  Jii1li»,l«M. 
- ,  Boligiun.  Thnnu.  IfiTS,  3Mi. 
I  BalM,  Wlllluil.  XS7,  niU,  KM. 


«J4-rT.  MSl-m  41W,  419;- ;  fcihir,  u™t|M.  I 
M,til>.4aS    cr.37aT,433I.  |£,iU.A'«L4o3l. 
4WI.4I71I.  mucKCrm^uadi 

Bdm;.  John.  TTS,  !  lUlld,  7V7. 

BdluO.  BDjdDc.  4)115.  I  Iteadry.  Allbvil,  1 

MUnl^HF.  J.   B-   I4(*,    n.  ;  B*adiili>.  nmilnU 

1411,  i4i«.  i4i!>-a\  i«a-a,  1  Bimt,  a.  c,  m3. 


s>it«r.  Kiciinni,  ta,  OTI,  a»i. 


4:JX«,  43M.  43BV.  4401.  D 
tcorh'rr,  Lyinnn,  430«,  4M1-13 
)>*r.  BrrHlmni,  1R1& 


J('>lrjlf^'|U1UII■^U.'t,3lV 
Btlriichlaiif  (WiM 


Bclliriulnu,      KulMrlo,      OirA, 
ir7(L  342S-M  i  et,  K7(».  MT»- 

B-llpy.  A.n..  Op.  "/.  .S^DfTi*. 


Jj 

l.'l 

,TU. 

,„  '^^°™""™ 

»^^ 

"Z^ 

IglS,'  ■ 

Ic 

,  1H4. 

Ir 

t.E, 

rll> 

If 

fc> 

Tliio 

ot.i4M..ll,HB5, 

1 

£ 

B,a- 

Ial.T.)Tom6W. 

B.'l 

j.  a. 

K»"fc 

-■TSH,  in  74. 

Bt 

j<-;i.ii.  ii».  ^fwi. 

Id 

.KiclT 

rd,  W;  cT.  ao.  64. 

.r« 

•c 

J.W, 

7M. 

Borinilan.' JoHpta,  9OT.  ZIt. 
B«rk>W,  0«r|E>,  i^i,  «K 

B«rn>nl!  J.'f.."'h(*. 
IIWDirlcl.  MsiHvl.  nOK  SSMK 
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I  DlnrklHinir.  FnnHs  1S11,  l«13,  '  Rnrkr.  0.  II. 
I      Wrtl,«Hill.  ""'?r; 

iiiiu-ki<\j  «..!&«.  n.mr^li_ -. 

'black  Kk.TliMiiH.S-11.  1  H.nru  £<i(.  Uui 

nlirkiiiDrc.  Sr  Klrliud,  T3S.  "'  "> 


B..nip.T.  L.^iAI. 
lUniiiivr.  »r  VuK-lilir,  PL 

Uij.tuii,Tlioiuiiji.ii»l.ai4 
B^.n  Tti.'Qiu.  SUV  Kna. 
Ibiu.'hulnr.J.  L.IUU-. 


AkAit^Ihiji;  <«i  n-rllgttitMi. !  Msrksn.  blUi 


C,  .HU, i 


\xi.  L, 'I 


II.,  S 


■Jtw.  I 

A'lfiaiiniHiriliH'iituJW'iuckfii,  | 

KnbuiH.o.iv-.wrn. 
BilfirklH»t*'lilti>Kk'n.nb.  ■ 
^InthtaHg  ihrr  dtf   JW^M. 

hii.xaf. 

BitnirhlaHg  ran  Otm  mWhn 


{Mmdii.    L„3(tw.  ;n.iiiWr..o.p,i*M*/.i. 

JJIml'iKrnian'i.KaS.  Ibii<>.|ln.    »>  Ildn.|1i.<<. 

Kl'kl  U»r  tlai  Snih,  01T.  Buu^nuit.  <1.  II.,  4;M-4T,  47U; 

m-miiv  Kbrbunl.  Ka,  n.  rr.  -IVIU-U. 

BlummiiB^  ar  LaMnuli.  If-  .  nHiiluit  350;<  Udrf.). 

■nH.a4l.  :  Kiuillrl.  U  N.1M0>. 

BkiHl^  DailO.  UOZ.  ,  fbnilllii't.  VniK-lxine.  M,  Htt 

mmtFMIHhHH.  nnnnHclnii,  I      i,.l-ld.y,  rX.t»ti\Aid.y 


:.*i*. 


rkvl,D.J  F,]A». 
K  CA^MII. 

a,^nt.j.K.*\^*"n\*at- 

VfJvli.Ut.».V!..Sl». 


iSi 


jC:? 

Dlyih.  rmiKU.  Hi 
Bob.*.  A.  XA, 
H-kTiLhch,  J.  J.  I 

ftXTll,    J.     II,    lit 

Ikab-itl-anc.  I<MV 
II»l>.Mlrlii.  '<r   V. 


lD.»rllHnrll.Hif 


Hi.Jn  HUi.  tl:!2. 


mUitrlif  Hrarilti'.  SOXL 

»-iuii.  H.  r.  x.,-.a». 


Bll«>ii.  TlHmM,  ^.,  :tra«-M, 

lUn.Irr,  MTU,  n. 

I)ii»4.  f.iinin<s;fSll.MA4. 

ant^ry.  TIhium,  IKW-a). 

Wn^t.  Wllliaui.-NM. 
BliHr-fd.  fi1<.r,IVM. 
]IJt>b1li.lllB,M''iMon.,iWP, 
Wit,  EJuimrd.  llWi  cf.  liei, 

Wot,  J.  B.,  It-V*.  n.  IMIiik,  II. 

BCKklwk.  Blnon,  JUSl 

BIH.JBIIII-.14ISI1. 

Wn^  MalbliHi  Mnl.  XKnl. 

Bin.  Iiuiiib,  4.-im. 

»>M-A'«  *irr"H>(TI»),  IMI. 

BiwlKrfT  »rklii'-r.  :U'J1. 

l^nHtMU*.  »l.  (K.  P.).  fUinT, 


Bicl».J^lTU. 
BwTh««rr,  Ilmo.,  I 
ncwllrhvr.  rHnll- 


»12-|!l.iill>orii,M.Z..«W. 
I  1t.,..l  ThDmu.  -iHHI 

ii,Ji.hn,Jr,ltl4. 


H..y.li<ii,Ji.hii 


RdTls.  Rutert.  aKi,  auu3,  n. 

P..IHII.  I  ■&.»■,  Jolm.  KT'. 

.  i<uui>Fl,  3MKf :  rr.  I  Bon.  fh.tnM,  'JM. 


Il.illuclir.«< 
St.  Julin. 


.Aihllmrr, 


I.,  na. 

Hmlfl  J.c.  S2a. 

llrHKir.  it.'Cn  114. 
Bolton.  IU.l*rt,ao<lB  -  ■"  -    ■"" 

TfcdiMo.  BrnduH.  lOSS-M. 
BdiDbwgcr,  J  J)  A..4SM. 

n u._.i...  JSii|.,3.'i7S.         I      „,.-..^, 

■  -  iw^iwn*  I  »r»n,i«,  FrIrJrit 


Urrrului,   Saini 


If  (W^rtiwl 

IIior«nuidirkluiiii>.&.!i>.        

n-inil,J,  >..43ail.  Illrmn.ll.,  riirlilL^,  3711. 

IkHiiMuiii.  IM  JIM,  aiB>.  I  llntnUun.  JuLid.  jm, 
BoarU.    orf.  mn*.  Bniuluictk,  IV    341. 

DunirMdo.  S/Ud.,  ral.  BmuD.  D>'iJ,  '13. 

BoDDBt   CliarlH,  Inx,  e>tli  i-t    llniiiii.  KirlLHSI,  n. 


R«l-    rf   A'lmnri.    rl',   K.IO,  |  i4r..».  !■.  JI»MfIi«llB.    Sv  U 

Ila*  tf  M<  /Vail,  IU4-U:  cf.  I  llmhKr.  J.  M.  O..  SCU. 
l.TSS,  13B4,  n.  ,  IlKTlitr,  lliilf.™.  KSi. 

B>»kcr  Lnka.  ELU^aSU.         I  DitUIihuI.  J.  W.  W.,  KS. 
II.N.B. OH-iislia, IWU.  brrntFT.J.^I   Mt 

B-uiie.  W.  J ,  l&lo,  lilSf :  cf.    Urrnd^o.  »int.    .Sh  flrudiK 


£,   1H3.  IDA,  1 

rr.J.  F,«t. 
iiunn,  E.  C'...  IMII 


Buniiu,  J.  J,  ma. 


a  AHONTMOtlS  WORKS. 


u^r'TJ 


BylH,Mmther,3}IL 


BrlKhmn.  C,  U,,  le!».  n. 
BrIiniulB  talr.  A.  U,,  2R£I. 

BriiHi,'J')hn,3«U. 


BrUtfliu],    Rev. 


.BiMVil  (Du)  Mil  drr  Jit^rr- 
BUchnijc,  QoitMnl,  2MI,  3»7,    I 
BUcUutr,  Lmila.  331,  S3»,  3< 
Bilh,.i.  Engfl  vDn,lES. 

Bulun.  0.  L  Leelsrc,  CbuAt  de,    < 


«  Cowwd,  Wl|. 


BrorallBld,  T.  B.,  ■»«(». 
Brunnsr.  J.  J„  1«ll>. 
Br<i(du.^°hii.if.0.,UU. 
Brixikil.  Tlieudarr,  4137 
Brni^hun.      Honnr. 

SKiaeiaM  out  vhiu 

1710," 


- ...J.SOtK 

Aulklsy.  8.  C.  t2M. 


Olrlwell,  B„  la 


ire.     2063,     2(113, 


I.  ««,  z 


:f.4<l>U. 

1c>Iilu>.  Hrnr,  M 

Ivcrt.  OtwrKC  W. 


Brown.  DaTM,  OlS. 
Brawn,     Jum,     W 


|[,arBDrlihirdt,J.O, 
It.  L.  R,  300t. 


Bmwn,  Kli'lHird,  P.P.,  III25. 
Bniwn.  fltpl.  ThomM.  4831-2 


Am.  qf  Sidney  Siu 
,r  TlinniM.  M*. 


Brur(«-h,  llrlnrirh.  13U. 


Knih  Dumnnibi.  imv  (AM.). 
lu,  H.  J-  IWII*.  n. 
Briwhu.  a*rT»nln,  4M1. 


Iliitiiii.i.ipr.  mirm,.  SK, 

bill r II 1. 1!  tlii^miu,  Sl3i-I2.  3014*1 

If.  JllU.  HIST. 
Burnoll,  CM.,  301'(Jrfd.). 
Iliirnham  SnrKtT,  402. 
BurdiiDf;  B.  (L,^  liM.  n. 
B>iri>i>D(Rni«iHs.laT4-IB.14»l,    I 

1«U>,   n..  I4U-M,   I4M!  rr 

1370.  n,  14M, 

Bnroiidc.  Rutnrt,  voi, 

Siirr.(;l'..-lSiT 

hiirru".  dirindiih.    &(  Bom. 

burl,  Jr]Jilliilh.4IM. 

Rurlun.  rhm-lH,  MM. 
Biinruii'    (0ut^.  Baft),   Joh., 

Bu.l..  (li-«-K-,  JBja, 

Butlni  JeHpta,'^.!  Til,  lOU. 


riindiilui.    .IhBUiiiiiinL 
C>udiriib.KS..Aia 
Cunflpld,  BuiHl.  tW. 
CiBi,  I.  O,  (i.i(.  T.),  +W,  Tig, 

7sa.  i»3,  aim.  *k*,  ansi. 


cliilJ  (2,fl(.  Cuwclolni,  « 
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CnrdiTio.  nirnUmo  (lAtt.  Iliero- 

n>-iiiii-  <!anlHiiuri),  6H8. 
Canlillfi  (ic  Yillalpando,  Oasp. 

S^f  ViltHl|Mindo. 
GftreiiA,  (iiarinto.  4821 
Carilliui.  A.  C,  3540. 
Ciir]lM>rK.  Joh..  INia. 
Carle,  P.  J.,  thf  AbU,  37A3. 
Carille,  rnr  C^rUitle,  ChriMU>pher, 

2»>4x.  itVil . 
Carlilc,  JuiiitM,  D.D^  .')682. 
CarlHtwIt,  A.  (It.)  von.    See  Bo> 

il(tii.<4t«'in. 
Cariikiriiiiel,  Andrew,  *2O0*. 
Curuliwtiiilhirt,  A.  (K.)    ^iee  Bo- 

deUHtcin. 
Can.ve.  F.  W.,  41M. 
Car|>ontcr,  BviOamin.  2240. 
Car|)ov,  Jacob.  464,  244Nt. 
Carpxuv,   J.    B..   thr.    younger^ 

2il72.  2rtHl»;  of.  2»78-79. 
Carricre,  Morix,  H'Jot. 
Carrillo,  Martin.  'JtHJO*. 
Carriquo,  Richanl,  41.'>4. 
CamtfUf.  A.  I'.  L.,  838. 
Cartariiifl,  J.  L..  004. 
Oirtfl  nux  pin'losnpfiet,  183. 
CartifiuH.  Renatiirt.      See  Don- 

carttw. 
Carth«>ny,    Jean     do.    2045-40, 

au50,  n. 
Cartbufiontii*.   Dionysius.      See 

Dio^y^i^•»  do  I^^owis. 
CartliiHicnHtH,  Jacobiu.    See  Jar 

ruluH  de  Chitia. 
CartiiT.  (})illn>«.  189. 
Cartwrifciit,  niri.stfiphcr,  €53. 
Caru!*,  K.  A..  240.  lUi:). 
CaNiilt'.  (irir'iRitiiiuu  JaTelU  da. 

Sff  Javclli. 
CaitabMiNJ.N,  CliryikMtoniHs.    See 

Juv4>Ili. 
CaAnlU.  Kngdne,  131(1*. 
Ca.-u^-ini,  Sum.    See  Ouwiniu. 
CaKe.  Tluunnif,  34.^)9. 
Cawamlfr.  (J eo..  4522. 
CasMiN.  W.  U„  IIW. 
CapiriiiMlornM,  .M.  A.,  11. 
Gaf«f4inut<  (ie  ('aMi«[nIrt  (iZa{. Oas- 

ciiii).  Sum.,  .'J'W. 
CaMHiiu.  Clmrlert,  1291. 
Cai>ti>II(ini,  l>.  .\.,  1571. 
Castilliin   (Ital.    Siilveniini    da 

rasti^li(me.     Lfit.     CTaotillio- 

iMMiM,  J.  F.  M.  M.,  196 ;  cf.  203, 

n. 
CaiwHlI,  I-AlMTftrd,  22!». 
C.it-HmtUn-liniUmana^  1410. 
Catariud,  Anilirugio.    iS^rCatha- 

riniH. 
Chlfcfn'sm  (Tlic)  n/Utr  Shamattit, 

14:rr. 
Cattiarinp  of  tienua,  Sainl.    See 

Cattarina. 
CatharinuH  ^//ti/.  CHtarino)  Am- 

bnHiuK.  Ah/K,  204^i. 
€\itholufche       Glauhen*  •  Lehre, 

2st>5. 
C\i1i>.     Ion     dUr    Bejttimmmnf, 

MS3. 

Cattarhia  (FioHchi.  Ltit.  Flixca) 
Adnnm,  «r  AilurniL,  Snint, 
often  ctiUrd  Saint  Catharine 
of  (leniw,  2724-25. 

Canlfitld.  213. 

{\tHifa  /)Ki,  :J791. 

Cavallcn>  d(>  If«Ia,  Martin.  3219*. 

Cavot,  or  Caliier  {I^it.  Tajfta- 
nus',  l».  V.  (P.),  2TM,  27t^;  cf. 
27«.h>. 

CelaiiD.  Tb(»maa  de.  See  Tbo- 
mas. 
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CHiufl,  Mich.    See  CirlinB. 

IVllariUH,  Balth..  2l0:i. 

Cellariurt,  Clirlstoph,  1919,  n. 

r.  rtaiHtjf  (The),  etc..  494,  496. 

Chal>ercelayo,  2K05. 

Chace,  U.  1.,  1180. 

Chacon  {Lat.  Ciaconni  or  Ciar 

coniuii).  AlfoiuM).  4660. 
Hiairt  dt'  SourceMul,  4092-83. 
Chahn,  Philippe.  45(i3. 
ChalmcrH,  Thomaii,  3.'>31. 
('hanipaiii^nac.  Jean  do,  tJlO. 
Champeaux,  Guil.  de.   See  Cam- 

IH'Uiii. 
ClianirKdlion-Pifceac.  J.  J..  1360. 
Chamiien  (//'•'/.  riadetd).  Ant.  La 

Roche  do,  2775. 
Cliandlor,  ,  of  Gloucester^ 

4008. 
Cliandlcr,  Samuel,  3146. 
Chandler,  S.  C,  2:i2i)*. 
Chanot,  Werre,  4712-13. 
ChanninK,  W.  £.,  D.D,  1131-32, 

33K9.  3543. 
Cfiant  (liO)  (in  cygne,  94S». 
Chint-li,  or  niow-l'\  1505«>. 
Chapman.  J.  L.,  4^)73. 
Chajipolow.  liennard.  2570. 
Xaptt  I'H)  2o9>Iaa.  2125. 
ChariMi.  Jndah.     See.  Jndah. 
(hantjf  Mi/t4iken,  4590. 
Charioton  fir  Charlton.  Walter, 

M.D.,  (•«) :  cf.  074. 
Charlevoix.  1».  F.  X.  do,  1313. 
Charlton,  Walter.    See  lliarle- 

ton. 
Charp,  Mr^  pneuiitui^  143. 
Charron,  IMerre.  4712. 
Chasilai.    Abraham    Bar.      See 

Abraham. 
Ch.ine.  Th.»niR*,1650. 
Chasxeaud.  U.  W.,  1991. 
Chateaubriand,  F.  A.,  Vise,  de, 

2229. 
Chitel',  F.  F.,  the  AU>f,  1133. 
CliHuncy,    Charhifl.    4(il7-4026. 

Alk\X;  ;  cf.  404V2,  44H)9,  4106. 
Clidntfoffya  I'pHnishtid,  1412. 
Cheover,  U.   B.  3394-95,  3307- 

98. 
Chemnitz.  Christian.  3333. 
ChcNnvI,  Adolphe,  Marquis  cfe, 

4S.V1. 
/I^rx/'T  Playf,  2607,  n. 
nievaHer.J.  1»..38(;». 
Chownov.  Nicholas,  3785. 
Chiaverini.  Luiffi.  4813. 
(^hi-A-irtfj.    See  S/ti-Hng. 
Child,  Mr>t.  L.  M.  (F.).  1290. 
ChillinKWorth,  William,    4592- 

Wi,  4599. 
Cliiniac  de  la  Baatido  du  Claux, 

IMorre.  134H*. 
ChiMlai,    Abraham     Bar.      Sre 

Abraham. 
Chif«hull,  F^Imund,  2115,  212&- 

27:  rf.  2123. 
Chladny  {Ltit.  Chladeniiu),  J. 

M    3nMVZ 
HiolHy,  F.T.,  Abbi  de,  600. 
tfiou-king.    See  Sh  it-king, 
fliow-fi.     See  Chtnt-H. 
Chnuitovlurt.  Anilr.,  2776*. 
f^irift  our  Lifr.  4241. 
(%rfxt  (Der)  und  die  Ewigkeit, 

2237. 
ChriHt,'  Wilh..  1648. 
(^hrittelijkr  itrfrdenkingen,22^. 
tJin'ftian  IS-oxjiecis,  '£i'M. 
ChriMtiani.  C.  J.  R.,  1006. 
Chrii«tiann((,  pseudon.,  867. 
Chrlatlicb,  Theudor,  2017,  n. 
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Christmaa.  Henry.  2333. 
ChryFHMtoniUH,    Joannei. 
Joannevt. 

Chuard,  J..  1248. 

Chnbb.  Thumaa,  1802*. 

Cliu-hi.  "T  Chu-tMc,  cuiied  Wen- 

konie.  150ti*.  150MKI. 
Chumnua,  or  NathanaiSI,  Nk»' 

phoruK,  1672-7*. 
(Iiun'hyitng,  1.506-1 500^. 
ChurcliiU,  C.  H..  1990. 
Chu-tse.    Sre  Chn-hi. 
Chwul!iohn.  David.  20O6.  n. 
C^hKa-hian.    See  Fa-hian. 
aiytrifiu  (Oer.  Kuchhaff), 

vid.  2747,  ;«14. 
Ciaconuii  nr  -lua.     See  Charon. 
Cicen).  M.  T.,  1650-66;  cf.  92SL 

n..  1609. 
Cicoioia.  Michele,  8722*. 
CV»/(I.e).  otc.'Oiil. 
j  Ciei«zkowitki.  Auicust  ron,  30^. 
CiuniniuN,  Nicolaiia,  2U61. 
Cloja.  Ant..  2702*. 
Clark,  J.,  4213. 
Clark,  It.  W..  3579. 
Clarke.  Aikini,  4894.  n. 
Harke,  G.  W..  KiW*. 
Clarke.  George.  44J56.  4065. 
Clarke,  J.  F..  4478-79. 
Clarke,  John,  Viair  of  Durfmrd, 

;u»78. 

Clarke.  Rev.  John.  /)./>«  4019. 
Clarke.  Richard.  .'t974.  3982. 
;  Claikr.  Samuel,  />./>..  715, 2116, 
cf  173.  212:i.  2125.  2128. 
Cl«>«en,     or     Cla4iM>n,     Daniel. 

nandianutf  Mamertnn,  9, 10. 

Clausen,  II.  N„  ISIS,  n. 

ClnuHen.  Jf>h.,  2640. 

Claurtiiig,  llcinr.    Set  KUiisine. 

ClauHwltz.  Benefit  2^^9*. 

Hnylon.  W.W.,4465. 

Hear  Diftinct'on,  39i.V4. 

CloHvoIand,  John,  40(19. 

t'^h/f  (Ia.'h)  du  purifutnire,  2859^ 

Clemm.  11.  W.,  21K7. 

Clerc  ( lA\t.  Clericut>y  Jean.     &w 

Lo  Clen'. 
Clcricus  a   Bollilierone,   N.   F. 

Seje  Le  Clerc  do  Beaulter^in. 
Clerke    {Lat.    Clercusj.     Juhn. 

2947. 
Clermont-Lodeve.  G.  E.  J.  Gui]> 

hem  iU\Banmde  SaiiUe'Vroi*. 

See.  Siiinto4.Yolx. 
ninu,  aH\t\,  u. 
Clowei*.  John,  2tiO. 
CludiuH.  H.  II..  1977. 
■  Clujre.  C.  G.    See  Kluf^e. 
;  CIuM,  Jacobuit  de.    See  Jacoha*. 
I  (^utHcn,  Cnut,  1055. 
Ct)bb,    Sylvanus,    4225,     4225» 

4399.  4434,  n..  4440,  4448. 
CobN.|d,  J.  S..  2219. 
Coi-helet.  Anaotaae,  3fHtfU370i>. 
4\K-hem,  Martin  von.  21UU. 
C<vhln'U«.Jc»)i..  2743. 
C^xiinme.  Janu^  2rWl.  2327. 
CiH-kliurn.  ArrhiLmld,  2533. 
CcN-kburn,   Mrs.  U.  (T.k    300^ 

:{i»32. 
Cjickhurn.  John.  3487. 
( 'in/ex  Krtmientin.  3274. 
Co«i«Hnaun.  Sahtniou,  452S. 
(.Tiler,  or  Oder,  M.  i\  «76. 
C611n,  I».  G.  l\  von,  1774. 
C'*lo  (De>  et  tyu$  Mirabittbut, 

3:J7i 
CoKian,  Thomaii,  4121. 
Cugnatiu,  Juk.    iSne  Oinuii^ 
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Goimbm  (Lat.  ConlmbrlcaXCTiii- 

ver$ida<U  (U,  QJl. 
Oting.J   F..  2J5. 
Colberg.  E.  C.  1810;  cf.  1818. 
Cole.  JameM.  2.V8». 
Golebruoke,  11.  T.,  140i»,  o.,U21, 

1447, 14iH. 
Coleiuau.  Thnniaa.  3113. 
Coler,  J.  J.,  mi. 
Coler,  Jnc.  005. 
CoJeridge,  S.  T,  2395,  n. 
Oiles,  Abraham,  3185. 
Colinut,  the  Ahb6,  2137. 
Ci>Ilard,  Thoraaii,  2098. 
Collet,  Auguste*  3756*. 
Collet,  Pierre,  2887». 
Collet,  J.,  3:)74. 
Collllier,  Samuel,  127,  3855. 
Collie.  iMviil,  1506. 
Collier,  Jeremy,  89,  2118,  2983. 
Collier,  John,  240. 
Collin,  Pet.,  818. 
Collin  de  Plancy,  J.  A.  S., 3283,  n. 
Collin*,  Anthony,  178,  2116. 
ColIiiH(//<(^CoIlio),  Francbcus, 

4<V)0,  4tl<l3.  n. 
Colouime,  J.  B.  S..  3705,  n. 
Columna  {Ital.  Colonna),  ^gU 

Ai\x*  <le,  Jiomannxy  2021,  n. 
Cumarinus,  U.  C.  2103. 
ComitibiH.  Petrusi  de,  3676*. 
Qtmpl  micU!  iU  Iditu  dampnie^ 

24rtl«  (.Add.). 
Otmpojtt  {\M)et  kaUndrier. 3298. 
(Jrmrordia  Jiattonit,  etc..  3797. 
Condi llac,  £.  B.'  de,  4771. 
Conei-n.  O.  .1.,  2367. 
Oun/rrence  {A)  hftwrt.n  the  Soul 

and  fhe  Body,  :;3.')7. 
Omfririf  df  priirtt.  2927. 
ConfiirlnH  {Chin.   Konjr-tiie,   or 

Kong-fu-t8o),  1301, 15«X)-1506«. 
Conimltrica.    .^tr  Colmbra. 
Cbnjfctuns  phil/>sof}hiqw.<,  2.554. 
Ormjedures  upon  the  M<rrtality^ 

etc..  877. 
Connelly,  T.  P.,  2638. 
Connov,   or   Conuoven,    C.    F., 

3353. 
Conradi.  Kasimlr,  1110. 
Conrlnff,  Hermann,  785,  2843. 
ConritM,  Florentiun,  Abp^^  4531. 
Conrot,  A.  «.,  125:^^  (Add.). 
ConAeill^re,  P.  M.  do  la.    See  La 

Conueilldre. 
Qm»idfration$  (Some  Physico- 

TheologicalX  2978. 
Chnitidfratwns  upon  War,  3970. 
Chngidrrazioni  tulle  pene  eteme^ 

4272. 
Con.<«tant  de  Rebecqiie,  (H.)  B., 

128;). 
Contarini,    (L'd.    Contarenus), 

(iaH|»aru,  Can!..  5S4. 
CbtUrmplation  (A)  o/  Heawn, 

3453. 
Omtrmplation.     TV  Ormtempla- 

Cjfon  of  Synnerx,  3305. 
Contl.  Q.  B.,  737. 
Conway,     Anne     (Finch),   Ft«- 

CDunteM,  3795,  n. 
Cons.  C.  P..  505.  1606, 1753. 
Ox>k,  George,  3106. 
C«*k,  J.  >!.,  4348. 
C<M)ke,  Nathaniel.  1024. 
Cooke,  Parson*.  4226, 4237. 
(\joke.  Thoman,  3959. 
Coombe,  J«lm,  2358. 
CooD,  R.  R.,  4375. 
Cooper,  H.  G.,  324. 
Cooper,  J.  T  ,  4318. 
Cooper,  Samuel,  D.D^  406L 


Cooper,  Thomaa,  229. 
atoper,  William.  3904. 
Copland,  Alexander,  2579. 
Conpin,    Ricliard.    3341,   378^ 

83* :  cf.  3984. 
Co<iuerel,  Athanase,  4374. 
Cordemoy,  G^raud  de,  49. 
Cordemoy,  L.  G.  de,  3800. 
Oordiak,  2031,  2036. 
Cordier  de  Saint    Firmin,  £d- 

mond,  the  AbU,  978. 
Cordovero,  or  Corduero,  Motet. 

Sre.  Moae«. 
Coret,  Jacques,  3356. 
Cornfeu^  Melchior,  2852-53. 
CornelliuH,  Antouius,  4517. 
Cornitl.  Adolph,  366. 
Corrodi  {not  Corodi),  IIeinr.,897. 

905, 1734,  1892, 1935,  n.,  1998, 

3049-50.  4041. 
Corstiufl,  JacobnH,  2428. 
Corte  (ixff.  Curtius),  Bartolom- 

oieo,  443. 
Chsri.    See  Kutari. 
CoKKmann,  J.,  1782,  n. 
CoNta,  Uriel  {orig(innUy  Gabriel) 

da.    See  Acoata. 
Costa,  V.  J.  da.  2892». 
CVwterua,  Franciscus,  2054. 
Cotin,  Charles,  the  Abbi,  659. 
Cotta,  Bernbard,  345. 
Cotta,  J.  K.,  21K*i  2189,  3046*,  n., 

3402,  3510,  3515,  3598.  3602», 

3088.  3760,  8992;  cf.  2060. 
Cotton.  J.  F.,  4466. 
Cottnnio,  Giovanni,  2064. 
Couch,  Jonathan,  4861. 
Courcellcfl,    Etienne    de   (Lat. 

Steph.  Curcellieus),  4602. 
Courcillon  de  Dangeau,  Louis  de. 

Se<  Dangeau. 
Courdaveaux,  Victor,  1725. 
(hurt  {lA)de  I^iradit,  3409. 
Courtenay,  Reginald.  2292. 
Cousin  {Lat.  Cognatus),  Jean, 

614. 
Coventrlensis.  Franciscus.    See 

Franciscus  de  Sancta  Clara. 
Oorentry  My*terif$,  2697,  d. 
Coverdale.  Miles,  2042. 
Cowan,  T.  C,  4319. 
Coward,  William,  73-76,  86-90, 

93;  cf.  79,  79*.  82,  84,  93,  99, 

173,  727.  n.,  801,  2995. 
Cowie,  Morgan,  3117. 
Coxe,  J.  R.,  3662. 
Coxe,  R.  C,  2437. 
Coyer,  G.  F.,  176. 
CrablMj.  (}eorge,  Vicar  qf  Bred- 

field,  1123. 
Orafte  (The)  to  lyve  twfl,  etc., 

3297. 
Cramer,  Daniel,  2957,  2959. 
Oamer,  J.,  3530. 
Cramer.  J.  A.,  1999. 
Cramer,  J.  C,  806,  835. 
Cramer,  Job.,  1502,  n. 
Cramer,  L.  D.,  1898. 
Cranz,  David,  1314-16. 
Cratepolius,  Petrus  Merssssus. 

Sre  Merssieus. 
Crauschwits,     or    Cruschwits, 

Adam.  3331. 
Craven,  William,  874. 
Crawford.  Charles,  1580. 
Cremer,    Hermann,    2361;    cf. 

2363k. 
Cremonlni,  Ceaare,  622,  1985^ 

n. 
Crespet,  Pierre,  29. 
Creutz,  F.  C.  C,  Barcn  von,  161, 

164,2417;  cf.  109. 


CreuKcr.  (0.)  F.,  1329,  n.,  1609. 
Critical  Jnquiry  (A),  16S7. 
Critiatl  ObtervatiMu,  etc.,  1659<^. 
Critiiiue  d'un  midecin^  AI&I. 
CrociUB,  J.  H.,  4722. 
Oocius,  Job..  2809, 3430. 
Croleus,    Robertas.    See  Groww 

ley. 
CVombie,  Alex.,  1068. 
Crombie,  William,  3516. 
Crome,  C,  1596. 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  375. 
Crooke,  Samuel,  2386». 
Crona,  J.  P.  de.    See  Cronsai. 
Crosby,  Alpheus,  2310,  4366. 
Cross,  E.  B.,  1:J08». 
Croswell,  A.,  4008. 
Crouch,  Isaac,  4u45. 
Crousaz  {Lat.  Crt^ea  or  CroiaX 

J.  P.  de,  755, 756. 
(>owe.  Mn.  C.  (8.),  4682. 
Crowell,  Seth,  4156. 
Crowley  {Lat.  Croleus^  Robert, 

CYoza,  J.  P.  de.    See  Crouaax. 
Cruschwits,  Adam.     See  Crao- 

schwits. 
Cruse,  Job..  3441,  n. 
Crusius,  C.  A..  2413,  2414,  3500. 
Csoma  de  KUrds,  Alex.,  1453f. 
Cudworth.  Ralph.  52,  2929. 
Cnents,  138;  cf.  170. 
(hill>ertson,  .M.  S..  1521. 
Cumniing,  John.  4574. 
Cunningham,  Alex.,  1473. 
Cunradus,  Georglus,  628. 
Cuper,    or   Cuyper    {Lat.    Cu- 

pripus).  Laurentius,  2051. 
Cupp«,  Pierre,  3905-06;  cL  3958, 

3962. 
(hircellnus.    Sre  Courcellee. 
Cureau  de  La  CHiambre,  Marin, 

4713-16. 
CurionI  (Lat.  Curio),  C.  S.,  687, 

3;«>8-11,  4408;  cf.  4500,  4507. 
CurtiuH,  Bartbol.    Su  Corte. 
CurtiuM,  Ernst,  1730». 
Curtlus,  M.  C,  823. 
Curtmann,  W.  J.  Gm  1166. 
Cusa,  Nicolaus  de,  Cbrd.,  3673w 
Cuvier,  FrWferlc.  4816,  4817». 
Cuyp«T,  lAurentins.   >S^<!  Cuper. 
Cyprianus,  Capcilins,  2380. 
Cyprianus,  Joh.,  4723. 
Cyrillus  Alex<mdrinu$,  3690. 
Cyrillus  Hierosolymitfinut,  2M4. 
Czolbe,  Heiur.,  325,  326,  340;  c£ 

345. 

D.,  W.,  0/ Death.  23Sn. 

D***.  A.,  4724. 

Dabi$tdn,  1257, 1388,  d.,  1389,  n. 

DXhne,  A.  F.,  19(>6. 

Dalll6    {Lat.    Dallvus),    Jean, 

28.38. 
Daimnnion  (To),  4685. 
Dnlecbamp,  Caleb.  46r)1*. 
D'AlemtN'rt,  Jean  Lo  Rond.   Su 

Aleniltert. 
Dalbuslus.  J.  H.,  4603. 
Dallfeus.     See  Daille. 
Dame,  Frletlr.,  626,  2964. 
Damlron,  (J.)  P.,  1239. 
Damst4,  R..  1111. 
Dana,  R.  II.,  263. 
Danfn  I  Ln)  general  de  lot  MucT' 

to«,  2460. 
Dangeau,  Louis  de  CourciUoik 

AbM  de.  690. 
Daniel,  (tubriel,  4733-34. 
Daniel,  H.  A.,  31s4. 
Daniell,  Mortlake,  4646. 
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DAnnfok<>r,  Anton  T(>n.  2340. 
Danneil,  J.  F..  'J173. 
Dannliauer,  or  UMunbawcr,  J. 

C,  1WJ»K  2103.  3J9<J. 
Dansf    Huural'Ti   (La    grande), 

24fil«(jl  </</.). 
Dantu    Ali)!liiori.    3284-89;    cf. 

32»}-2-*>3,  32Go.  45(57. 
DarniHnik>n,  J(>an.  4727. 
Darrrtchiiny  (Ur  Lirbe.  4603*. 
Darwin.  EniMmns,  4TU0. 
Daitchixki.  J.  K.,  2^81. 
Danciit,  U.  W..  1342. 
Dau  rfiV  BucJtrr,  etc.,  1747. 
Dau  Luthrr,  vtc,  2021. 
Damer.  F.,  XWih. 
DaNtH>T.  Tli(>ud(tr,  IRAO. 
Duudc.  F.  F..  Ihr  MM,  2928^. 
Daveniiort.  ChriMtnphor,   afttr- 

varti*  Franciik-iix  dc  ijancta 

Clani.     tSrr  FrHUcihCUH. 
Da  Vint,    Edward,    1348-40;    ct 

l.'{52.  n. 
Davieii,  Edward,  3i)6o. 
Davie«,  Edwin,  :tAS8. 
Davlert,  or  I>aviis,  .Sir  John,  618, 

019. 
Daritt,    A.   J.,    4684,    4701;    cf. 

Davii.,'.S'ir  J.  F..  1516. 

DaviB,  J.  .M.,42r>A. 

Davi««.  Rrv.  William,  1071. 

DaviM,  W«KxUuiry.  il'iW. 

Daw,     Sir    lliunphry,     Bart^ 

1071» 
Diiwo«,  Matt  how.  210. 
DiiwoHi.  Sir  William,  Bart.,  Abp^ 


^1826. 


Dawwn,  B<'T\|..  25<»:». 

Day.  Martin,  2'.M'i7. 

Jhiy  fThc)  of  l>ofnn.  3219. 

Ihiy  (The)  //  JudgmetU,  3214. 

Day,  R(iI)ort.7ll. 

Deacon,  Thomas.  2884. 

Dean.  Paul.  421 H. 

Dean.  Kiohanl,  47Sl-^2. 

Dfjith  (Of)  inid  the  yaturt  of 

SimUtt.  2387. 
JXiMtt  du  mrps  ft  de  Vdme^  3279, 

246lM.'d^/.). 
Debrtyne,    1».    J.    C,  287,   287 

(Add.). 
D<:brit,  Marc.  1163,  n. 
Decker.  Thomaii.  .';.725. 
Deffwx     (.\)     of    Rttiaration^ 

4111. 
Dejcpeler.  L..  28S2. 
Deinhardt,  .1.  II.,  1042. 
DelsuiKe,  ircnri,  J^iL  3399. 
De  la  (.'hiimhre.  Marin  Curean 

de.    Sttf  (.'ureau. 
Delalle,  the  AU>^,  970. 
Delancey.  W.  H..  Bp.,  4306. 
Delaiidine.  A.  F..  1275. 
Delattro.  Vh..  4«29*. 
Delhut,  t/iK  AIM,  4*278. 
Delille,  Jacqiiei*,  979. 
DelitXM^i,  Franz.  461,  2376. 
Dell,  Robert.  3273. 
Del  nek.  S.,  *»43. 
DeinetriiH  ('i/d»nitu,  506*. 
DennxTitti.K.  711. 
Deuiot^it  urt  Iietiivivus,pge»don.f 

2404. 
Dfmtmsf ratio  CRvidenN),  3840. 
IHtHomtraliim  dc  Ui   crrtitudt, 

3548. 
Dempster.  ThonuM,  1733*,  n. 
Deneifle.  165. 
DcniH.  A.,  3786. 
DeniH,  J.,  1724. 
DeniBetus,  Job.,  1628. 
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Denlfion,  John,  3323. 

Dennant,  John,  32d9. 

Dennis.  George.  1733. 

Den»,  FetruH,  2174». 

Denton,  Thonuw,  827. 

Deny  He.  Nic..  2040. 

Drjtarting  SouT f  athe)  AddreUy 

3281. 
Depping,  G.  B.,  1330.  n.,  2457. 
De  Quincey,  Thomas,  4385. 
Derniutt,  G.  D.,  266. 
Dnrachau.  Keinhold,  2500. 
Deryaux,  Antoine,  1165*. 
DffOtir,  1389. 
I>e«lM>rdca  den  Doirea,  OlMer, 

4505. 
De«>cartefl  (Ltd.  Carte«iuB),  Ren6, 

36;  cf.  38,  41,42,  698. 4717-18, 

4733-34,  4744-15,  4771. 
Detenu  (Tlie)  into  UtU.  2697*. 
DeuchamiM.  A.,  the  Attbi^  1495*, 

1496b,  1495J(^c/c/.). 
Dew  (;Ote«.  J.  F.,  3054. 
DetcriziitM  dfl  giudizio,  3185^. 
De«maretH,  Jean,  686. 
DeMnioulinfi.  the  Abt^  2913. 
Detry,  1».  F.,  115,  n. 
Deiwing.  Ant.,  423-425. 
DeuringiM  Ha  utontimtjrumenot^ 

4-^4. 
DeutAchmann,  Job.,  2518,  2863. 
D^vai     Uiro,     Matbiiia,     2471* 

(Add.). 
Devie,  A.  R..  Bp.  of  BelUj/.  2902. 
De  Wotte,  W.  .M.  L    A«  Wette. 
Dewey,  Orville,  24,n. 
Dew  A.  Thumai4. 1166. 
Dexter.  O.  T.,  4600. 
Dexter.  H.  M..  4437-38. 
DeyckH,  Ferd.,  1595. 
Deyling.  J.  G.  (Lat.  T.\  108. 
Dhnmmapadam,     1433,     1483*, 

1495*. 
AifliAoyof  ir«pi  ^;^^«.  1672*. 
DiahiQM  et  entrflifn,  374l»*. 
DidhiQws  on  L'nivertal  BejstitU' 

tion,  4410. 
Ih'alogus  </<  BeMrrtcfione,  2964. 
Duiiogus   inUr   Corjnt*  el  Ani- 

mam,  3279.  :f713*,  258  (Add.). 
DiaM.  Nicolao,  3197. 
Dick,  Tlioman.  2262. 
Diecmann.  Joli.,  2712. 
Diet  lr».  31S4-S5. 
Dietelmair,  J.   A.,    2637,   3759, 

3933 
Dieterici,  J.  G..  4742. 
Digby,   Sir  Konelm,    36,    643, 

«43*:  cf  660,  6r»6. 
Dillherr,  J.  M.,  2084,  3450. 
Dilly,  Antoine,  4724. 
Dilucidatifmejt  uheriore^,  448. 
Pimpfel,  C.  (i.  (Lat.  T.).  3910. 
DiouyHiuH  Bar-Salibi,'  246'>,  n. 
DionyxiuM     do     Lei'wis    or   de 

Letiwiri,  alias  Rikel  or  Ryckel. 

CiiW/«iat>«Jtij«,2030. 
Diicorito filoitnficn,  209. 
Disrourte  (A  i'hiloHophical).  62*. 
Difconrite  (A)   against    Purga- 
tory^ 2868. 
Dixroume    (A)    canceming    the 

fyrtaiut;/,  j-tc,  719. 
Difcourte    (A)   cnnceming    the 

Rfjnirrectioti,  2992. 
Disci fUtM  (A)  upon    the  Inter- 

iHaiititM!  State,  2567. 
Ditcfirery  (A)  of  Divine  Myste^ 

rien,  70. 
Diitjninrtio  Xotarum  XL,  4541. 
Dispute  de  Cdme  damnie,  2046; 

cf:3279. 


Disquisition  (A)   tm    CfreaUar , 

4196.  ' 

Disquisilumes  theoUigictif.  2147*. 
DiMuititions  on  tevtral  Subjetk*. 

488. 
Difseftatio  singularis^  etc.,  472. 
Disiertatum  (A)  concernitiff  tkt 

FrH-existency  of  Semis.  475. 
Disarrtation  (A)  on  the  A'aturai 

Evidence.  1114. 
Dissertatitm  (Won  the  Rttigicma 

KnowMge.  1742. 
Dissertation  (A    Philoaophicai) 

upon  Death,  VjS. 
Dissertations  sur   VimmaUria.' 

lite,  826. 
Ditton.  Ilnmphry.  lOO.  3135. 
Dirinr  Glory  bmttght  tt>  Virw,  in 

Ukf  Omdfmnatiim,  4022. 
Dirine  (ilory  inmght  to  Vieuf  m 

the  Final  Salvation.  4023-34. 
Doliell.  JoHeph,  4665. 
Dobney,  U.  II.,  4320;  cf.  23Z1. 

4:i57. 
DolMon.  Thomas,  4103. 
Doctrine  (The)  of  Eternal  HeU 

Torments.  4227. 
Doctrine  (The)  of  Heli  Ihrmemtt, 

Doctrine  (The)  of  the  Mentrrte- 

tion,  3106. 
Dodd,  W  illiara.  2418. 
D<Kldridge,  Fhilii>.  844. 
iXxljoion.  Charles,  lMt>8. 
D(Hl«>,  J.  B..  1195,  4219. 
D«)dweH.  Ilenrv.  81. 2114-20;  cC 

«^.,  SOI,  21.32. 
Dodwell,  William.  39^7. 
Dodworth.  Jer.,  3580. 
Diklerloin.  J.  C.  1747,  3156. 
Doe<len.  J.  I.,  .H170.  3172. 
DiillinKcr,  J.  J.   I.,  1300,  1982; 

1300  (Add.). 
Diiring.  H.  (J.  M.),  1158. 
Diiring.  P.  J.,  986. 
Dole,  B.,  4140. 
Dolle.  C.  A..  3238. 
DominicnM  de  Neapolf.  2033. 
DiMiker  dirtiuA,  H.  II..  3009. 
Donndorff,  J.  A..  2233. 
A-fW  (De)  een  gids,  2434. 
Doomsday.  3lh6. 
Doppert,  Joh.,  501. 
1>(*rbei  k,  D.,  386»  (Add.). 
Diirner.  I.  A..  2294. 
Dorr,  Berv)..  3654*. 
D<»rriA,  W.  D.,  'Ml. 
DoMibhoy  Fnui\{ee,  or  Framjt, 

i:U>8,  n. 
T>«»iice,  Franci.*.  24.V2. 
Doucin,  Loniw.  2012*>. 
DmiglaK,  Ladtf  Eleanor.  3208. 
Don^laH,    Neil,    4096,    4109-11, 

4122;  cf.4161. 
Donrneau,  Ifie  AIM.  89>. 
Ao^cu  ircpi  ^V9C,  1671. 
D'OvIev,  Robert,  3010. 
Dra'per.  J.  W.,  ;U3. 
Dreclmlor,  J.  G..  4720. 
Dreiknianii.  B. G..  2463. 
Drci  Abhandlungtny  3983. 
Dreiej,    or  "Dreyer,    Christian, 

416*. 
Drelinconrt,  Charles,  2390*. 
Dre«de,  F.  W..  2692. 
Drew,  .Samuel.  980, 3072. 
DrexeliuH,      Ilieremias,     381M^ 

;»•«),  3438.  37«J6. 
Dreyer,  Christian.    Su  Dnjtr. 
Drieberge.  Job.,  2165. 
Drihtlieim.  3268.    ' 
Drobisch,  Max.,  4860. 
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DrSm  (En  mArkellg),  3261*. 
Dronke,  GumUv,  I5d9«  ( Add.). 
Droom  van  dtn  hemfJ,  3554. 
Drosihn,  1610  (Add.). 
Dr(Awl>ach,    Max.,    1181,    1203, 

1217,1233. 
Dubois,  B.,  2363>  (Add.). 
Dubois  do  Rochefort,  Guillanme 

de.  Sftf  R(»chef  )rt. 
Duclos,  C.  r.,  1362,  n. 
Dud^on,  William,  3985. 
Dudley,  John,  3U5. 
Dttrr,  J.  C  434,  2508. 
Dufour,  thf.  AbM,  177. 
Du  Frt^noy,  Nicolu*    Lenglet. 

S>f  Lciiglet. 
DuKard,  C.  L.,  770. 
Du  Uanlin  (Lot.  Gardiniufl,  or 

UorU'.nniun),  Louis,  403»,  405*. 
Du^eH,  A.  (L.),  4834. 
Du  Iliilde.  J.  B.,  XbVJf: 
Duhamol,  J.  B.,  679. 
Du  Ilot^qnct.  Adrien,  592. 
Du  .Ion  ( L'it.  Junius).  Fran^ds, 

of  Jhiirj^x,  2477,  2784. 
Du  M6ril,  Kd61e8tand,  2018,vn., 

318.3. 
DumeMnil,  Alfred,  1253*. 
Dnmnier,  Jeremiah,  2077. 
Du    Mimlin    (Lat.    Molinteus), 

Lewis,  454)4. 
Du    Mtmlin   (Lat.    Molinfeus), 

Pierre,  the  flder,  2785-90;  cf. 

2S0.>. 
Duncan,  John,  878. 
Duncker,  Ludwig,  2007. 
Duns   ScotU'i,   Job.,  2027* ;    cf. 

4S94,  n.    • 
Dunttm,  John,  477. 
Duparc,  H.  M.,  295. 
Du  Perron,  A.  H.  A.    Su  An- 

quetil  du  Perron. 
Du  Pin,  L.  E.,  '2528,  4606. 
Du  Plessis-Marly,  P.  de  Mornay, 

Snigiuiur.    S^^  Mornay. 
DuplicsrJirifl,  2617. 
Durnn.    Simeon    Ben    Zemach. 

Sp.  .Simeon. 
Durand,  2;iI3*. 
Durand.  Claude.  2792. 
Durandiis  a  Sanrto  Porciano  ( /V. 

Durand  de  8t.  Pour^tin),  Oui- 

liulmus,  2(VJ7<1. 
Duration    (On     the)    of  Evil, 

4411. 
Dureau  de  la  Malle,  A.  J.  G.  A., 

4827. 
Du  Rondeau,  R.  Fournier,  Sieur. 

S»i  Fournier. 
Du  Rosev.  2fil.V-21:  cf.  2624. 
Dutolt  Mambrini,  M.  P.,  4067. 
Dutton,  Salmon,  41*20,  4147. 
Duval,  Andr6,  2789-90. 
Duval,  Pierre,  192. 
Du  Vigier,  Rassiels.    Sie  Ras- 

siels. 

E.,  D.,  3485. 

E.,  T.  [i.f.  Ro!)ert  Boyl^],  2978. 
Eatlmerus,  3408. 
£arl>ery,  Matthias,  2140. 
East,  Thomas,  2429. 
Eaton,  David,  24'27. 
Eborhard,  Fr.,  SO-W. 
Eberhard,  J.  A.,    3997-00;    cfl 

4004,41)11.  n. 
Eberlin,  (O.)  P..  897. 
Ebersbach.  C.  U.,  1002. 
Ecbertus.  or  Eckbertus,  46,5. 
Ecchellensis,  Abraham,  1960. 
MceUxiaxUs,  1851-59*;  1827. 
Xck,  Job.,  2736b 


Eckermann,  Carl,  129K 
Eckermann,  J.  C.  R..  940,  3526. 
Eckhard,  Heinr.,  26»>8. 
Eckley,  JoMeph,  40*22-26. 
Eckstein,  Ferdinand,  Baron  von, 

1298. 
6clairci**emtnl,  3749. 
Edda,  the  Pn»t,  1339. 
tklgar,  Samuel,  2714. 
Ed^r,  William,  4149. 
Edkins,    Joseph,    14'6»,    1483», 

15*22. 
Edmonds,  J.  W.,  4690. 
Edmondson,  Jomithan,  3542. 
£<lwards,  B.  B.,  3083. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  the  elder, 

3737,  4072:  cf.  4056. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  the  younger, 

40«V2. 
l-^lwards,  Peter,  4565. 
Eilwards,  William,  4875. 
Edrtrdi,  J.  H.,  3891. 
Eilzardi,  Sebast.,  3822,  n.,  3883. 
EjcstMifold,  J.  C,  <i66. 
Egger,  Joh..  188.3. 
EgKers.  J.  H.  C,  1538. 
Ktconiet.  M.D..  pseudon.,  383. 
EhrunlHTg.  Friedr.,  5.34,  3636. 
Ehrenberger.  StntiuM.  2513. 
Ehrhardt,  J.  O.  D.,3075ft. 
Eichhoff,  F.  (».,  147<»». 
Eichhorn,  J.  G.,  18.35. 
Eiifeitea  und  Premden,  1153. 
Einddijke  gelukzaligheid  (De). 

40.37. 
Einf*  Anonymi  enutlieh^  Unter- 

suchung,  2.505. 
Einzinger  vtm  Einzing,  J.  M.  M.. 

18o. 
Eisenmann,  J.  A.,  248. 
Eirieiimenger,  J.  A.,  1877,  1935, 

n.,  1950,  n. 
Ekelund,  Jak..  861. 
£Um*ms  de  mitaphytxque^  162. 
Eteiixi*,  1700. 
Kliakim,  pseudon.,  4390*. 
Elia-*  a  8ancta  Teresia  (formerly 

J.  B.  Wils),  •28-27. 
Ellioe,  James,  1H21. 
F!llis,  Aaron,  4.391. 
Ellis,  G.  E.,  496,  n. 
Ellis.  William.  1307. 
^fftffe  de  I'Enfer,  3742-43. 
Elphinstone,  Mountstnart,  1456. 
ElpifOH  an  seine  Freunde,  951 ; 

rf  1016. 
Elpison,  wler  Uber  mHnt  ^rt- 

diiun;  949. 
ElKdali',  Samuel,  2239. 
Elswich,  J.  II.  von,  104. 
Eluridarium,  2020-20*. 
Ely,  E.  S.,  4*242. 
Emerson,  Brown,  4139. 
Emerson,  G.  H.,  1213. 
Em^ry,  J.  A.,  3749,  3763;   ct 

3760. 
Emi'H.  P..  46.32. 
Emmons,  Nathaoael,  2201,4030, 

44)62,  4643. 
EmiHMlocles,  Agrigentiniu^ 

Empie,  Adam,  4178. 
Enemann,  M.,  4647. 
Enfantin,  (B.)  P.,  2363f,  2363* 

(Add.). 
Enfn-  (V)  ditruit,  3089. 
Knpel,  K.  C.  3617. 
Engi-lbert,  3*2».>. 
EnKi'Ibfrt.  Herm.,  1796. 
Engelbrecht.  Hann,  .3227*. 
Engelcken.  II.  C,  4610,  4651^ 
Eugclhardt,  J.  C,  3508>. 


Engelmann,  C.  Y.  A.,  1101. 
Engelmann,  J.  F.,2dl2. 
Engstrand,  1843. 
Ennemoser.  Joseph,  458. 
Enoch.  i?wJt  of  19*20. 
Ewjuiry  amcerning  the    Etet' 

nity,  4321. 
Enquiry  (An)    into   the   Cbrue- 

queneet,  4649. 
Enquiry  (An)  into   the  Farce, 

3138. 
Enquiry  (An)  into  the  Naturt 

of  the  Human  SouL  125,  126. 
Enquiry  (An)  info  tfu  Naturt 

of  t/ie  Human  Soul,  its  Ori- 
gin, etc.,  167. 
Enquiry   (A  Fkirions)  into   tfte 

Nature,  State,  etc.,  '2577. 
Enquiry    (A    Brief)    into    the 

Stutf,  etc.,  2202. 
Ensor,  George.  '279. 
Entdeckter  Alheismm,  3841. 
Entrftifns    tur    la    nature    de 

Viime  de*  bete*,  1772. 
Entreiirn*    tur    la    restitution, 

3801. 
Entwurf  (Kmzer),  3486. 
Ephriem,    Syrut,    Saint,   3406- 

06. 
Epicurus,  16*8, 1676*,  n. 
Epiphanius,  F^teudo-,  2646. 
Epidle^:   or,  The  Great  Salva- 
tion. 4010. 
Epiidlex^Philntophical,  837. 
EftixUila,  etc.,  4.540. 
Epitre  d  mon  esprit,  152. 
Erbkam,  Heinr.,  4263. 
Erdmann,  J.  E.,  2S*2, 1110,  n. 
Erfordia,  Jacobus  de.    See  Jaco- 
bus de  Clusa. 
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Misoa,  Mart.,  S47&. 
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Mitchell,  Thomas,  3314>. 
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MHUer,  Nic,  1400». 
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de,  2817. 
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Muntfaucou,  Bernard  de,  1680*. 
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Monti,  G.  F.,  4761-6*2,  4777. 
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Morus,  Michael.    See  Moor. 
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Moses  Ben  Mainion  (Lot.  Mai- 
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Mourges,  Michael.  1678. 
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MUUer,  G.  H.,  S046». 
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1017*,  lWi6»,  n. 
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Norri*,  John,  2121, 2123-24. 
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Norton,  Jacob,  4115. 
Norton,  John,  2403. 
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2880. 
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Ulmedo,  Juan  de,  2S06u 
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Ofta,  Pedro  de.  '^385. 
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4382*. 
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(Add.). 
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33''0.  3:«1. 
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Orr,  Ji>hn,  1231. 
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Ortix  Liiciu,  FranCMCO,  2067. 
Ortou,  Job,  3373. 
Osborn,  Ucorge,  3123. 
Osburu.  William  136'>. 
Osiaoder,  J.  A.,  510,  700,  3G70. 
Ooten.  Baltb.,  2779. 
Ostertag,  J.  P.,  057. 
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2022. 
Otto,  0.  F.,  3735. 
Otway,  Cce»ar,  48G2. 
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Our  Littl'  Ones,  4570. 
Ouvrier,  L.  B.,  3:J70, 
Overal,  John,  Bp^  2527. 
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Owen,  R.  D.,  4702. 
Ozauani,  A.  F.,  1713,  3262,  3280. 

P.,  C,  475. 

P.,  J.  L,  2185. 

P.,  U.,  3J15. 

PaciAcnH,  pseudon.,  809. 

Piieti,  EverarduM,  2839*. 

Pago.  C.  Om  4080. 
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cf.  3J09. 
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Paleariu,      Aonio,      586,    1646l> 

(Add.). 
Palfrey,  Cazneau.  3.392. 
Pallogoix,  J.  B.,  Bp.,  1474. 
Pallia,  1985*.  n. 
Pallu.  Martin,  2159. 
Palmblml,  W.  F.,  1717. 
Palmer,  J.  E..  1779. 
PantH.^!.  Carl,  1645*. 
Pape.  W.,  .3541. 
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I\iraitUAwara  -jnydna-g6^thi, 

USl. 
Pardieri.  I.  (J.,  4718. 
PartMU.  J.  H..  1S;W. 
PariMetti,  Luduvico,  the  younger, 

586*. 
Parker,  Uei\jamin,  787. 
Parker,  Rev.  Joel,  4209-10. 
Parker,  Robert,  26ti6. 
Parker,  Samnel.  Bp.^  460. 
Parker,    Samuel,  the   younger, 

2i»97. 
Parker,  Theodore,    1168,    1280, 

4^04  n. 
Parkeii,  Richard.  2663-65. 
ParkhurHt,  Nathaniel,  3224. 
Paroni.  Carlo,  4780. 
Parry,  John,  2976. 
ParflouH.  Thomafi,  3005. 
Partinger,  Franz.  2135^  {Add.). 
Pasch,  Ueorg.  4730. 
PaM4inin.3.3i>H-l  1.3724. 
PUvpiino  in  Esta$i.  3310-11. 
pRMHglia,  Carlo.  4406. 
Pasd^n,  A.  W.,  935. 
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Paii>i«ero,  M.  A.,  called    Oinnva 

{Lat.  Uenua).  597. 
Paotore,  Raffaello,  1(V46»  (Add.). 
PaMtoret,  C.  £.  J.  P.,  Marquit  de, 

1275*. 
Pataki.' Franz,  515»  (Add.). 
Pataixjuli,  14*22. 
Patertion,  James,  4194. 
Putria,  Andrea,  3303.  n. 
PjtruM.  Ecclesite^  etc.,  4496. 
Patton.  W,  W.,  4482. 
PatuzzI,  O.  v.,  3745,  3045. 
Paul,    thf  ApostUy    1604,    2278, 

308G*,  3132«. 
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Paul,  Jean,  7>«ettcIofi.    &«  Ricb- 

ter,  J.  P.  F. 
Paul,  N.  C  1422*. 
Pauli,  Matthias,  2S31. 
Paulniann,  J.  L.,  4553. 
Paulu!*,  C.  H.  K.,  1077. 
I>aulu«.  II.  £.  G.,  1920.  3248. 
Pauthier,  Georges,  1301, 1405,  n., 

Um,  1408,  n.,  160G». 
Pavie,  Th^iHiore,  1475. 
Peab-Mly,  A.  P.,  2275,  n. 
Peab(Nly,  Ei)hraim,  1090,  n. 
Peabody,  W.  B.  0..  3387. 
Peurce,  J.  11.,  2631. 
Poai-Hon,  II.  B.,  1177. 
Pe.ir^on,  John,  Bp.,  2667*,  2970. 
Pock,  Francis,  3021. 
Peck,  (Jeorge,  4187. 
Peck,  J.  M.,  4340. 
Peck,  John,  4124. 
Peckanl,  Peter,  173-175,  2558, 

2504—65. 
Pcignot,  £.  G.,  2451. 
Peiper,  C.  R.  S.,  1406,  n. 
Iki-wan-yun-fu,  151S*. 
rtJcrinaigt.  (Lo)  dt  lame,  3291. 
Pellegrini     {Lot.     Peregrinus). 

Martino,  2977. 
Pelletan,  E.,  1291. 
IVltanus,  T.  (A.).  2760,  2765. 
J^r  used  I  wood      Ftipers     (The), 

4^58. 
PcMnie*  diverges,  etc.,  197. 
Jkiuies  iur  Dieu.  978. 
l\n.<tyji  gur  le  Paradit,  3527. 
JVuxn-y  bien,  2137. 
nntatfucfi,  179^-1823. 
Peraca,  Martin,  2960. 
Peregrinus,    Mart.     See    Pelle- 
grini. 
Percira,  J.  G.,  591, 1969,  n. 
Perettus.     See  Pomponatius. 
Pergmayr,  Joseph,  2363J  (Add.). 
Perkini*,  0.  W.,  3671. 
Perkins,  William,  2659. 
Perrin.  Theodore,  the  AbM,  2908. 
Perrone,  Giovanni,  2278*. 
Perronot,  Vincent,  133,  3062. 
Perry,  John,  4266. 
Pertsch,  J.  G.,  the  elder,  3725, 

3814-15. 
Pertsch,  W.  H.  F.,  1942. 
Perty,  Max.,  317,  350. 
Pe;*arovius,  P.  P.,  2519. 
Petau    iLat.   Petavius),    Denis, 

3073».  3757. 
Petcrmann,   (J.)  H.,  1992*  big 

{Add.). 
Peters,  Charle«,  1826, 1827. 
Peters,  Samuel,  4041*. 
Petersen,  Madame  J.  R.  Cvon 

Merlau),  3803-06,  3816,  n.;  cf. 

3809-14,  3830, 3836. 
Petersen,  J.  W.,  7a2,  2525,  n., 


3816-17,     3824-25,     3829-50, 

3833,  3835,  3845-48,  3861-54, 

3868-70,  3872,  3877 ;  cf.  3841- 

42,  3858,  4382*. 
Petersson,  1768. 
Petitpierre,  F.  0.,  3977,  406<MH, 

4108 :  cf.  3083. 
PctiuM,  L:iur.,  3:^18. 
Petrelli,  C.  M.  J.,  237, 2293. 
Petrus     Lombardug,    Bp.     qf 

PUrig,  2021. 
Pettavel,  Fr..  1588. 
Pettigrew,  T.  J.,  1350. 
Peuker,  J.  G.,  1815. 
Pfiff,  C.   M.,  2399,   2532,    2606. 

3480,    3910,   3946,    4008;    cC 

3816,  n. 
PfrtfT,  J.  C  3824«. 
l>fanner,  Tobias,  1269,  1325,  n., 

4584. 
Pfefflnger,    Daniel,     3834^    cL 

3816,  n. 
Pfeil,  Job.,  3-205. 
PHacher,  Moses.  2384. 
IMlug,  Ilernu  3019. 
Pfranger.  J.  G..  3046. 
Pberecydes,  Syrus,  1545*-1546*. 
Philalethes,  Eugenius,  pgeudon., 

4J. 
Philalethes,  psteudrm.,    A    Dis- 
course, etc.,  3U56. 
Philalethes,    pstudon.      [John, 

King  of  Sax  my],  3286. 
Philalethes  Rusticans,  ji-seudon., 

217. 
Philander,  pxeud'/n.,  3042. 
Phillbertus  or  Fulbertus,  3279. 
Philipp,  J.)*.  C  1012. 
Philippiu,  £lie,  2051. 
Philippson.  Ludw.,  1962. 
Philippus  Harveugiut,  Abbi  dt 

Bonne  EspCrann;  4048,4651. 
Phillips,  D.W.,  2506. 
PliiliHBcreanus,  DMudon.,  4168. 
Pbilo  Jitdteug,   1922  1924»;    ct 

1902. 
PUilnsophical    and    Scriptural 

Inquiring,  172. 
Philogopfiical     Digcourge    (A), 

62». 
PhlUtgophical  Diggertation  (A), 

123. 
Philagophieall  Esgay  (An),  666. 
PhUogophical  Inquiry  (A).  124. 
P.iUogopiiie  (La)  divine,  4067. 
P'tilogophigche  Aiifsuizf,  9D5. 
J*h  ilostuph  igch « titeologigche     Ab» 

haniJUung,  2214. 
PhilopsychcH,    AK'thiuM,    pgew- 

don.    See  Phylipsvchcs. 
Pfi:hgf,p/iy  of  Drath,  1116. 
PbilostratuH,  pgrudon.,  256,  257. 
PhOnix  ttder  Rapport,  1218. 
Phylopsyches    [«<V],    Alethins, 

pi  udon.,  79*. 
Ptiygical     Theory,    etc.,    2274, 

2275. 
P!:ygioliigy  (The)  of  Immortali' 

ty,  1178. 
Picard,  J.  B.  lU  291.  l*25.'y». 
Picart,  Bernard,  54>. 
Pichon,  T.  J.,  th^  Attbi,  183. 
Pico,    G.     F.,     of     MirandolOy 

581. 
Pictet,  Ad(»lphe,  1350. 
Picus,  J.  F.,  Mirandulanug.   Set 

IMco. 
Pierart,  Z..  4096. 
J'icrce,  U.vick.  4379;  cf.  4390. 
Pierci'.  :<.  E.,  -2240*,  .^'.33. 
Pierquin   de  Gembloux,  C.  C, 

4841,  4846. 
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Pi6tri,  Comtantin  de,  Ou  AbU, 
'     1145. 

Pisott,  GrenTille.  1335. 
Pugrimuge.      The    Pylgrewagf. 

of  Uie  Sincle.  3292. 
]fin,  Luuls  Ellies  da.    See  Du 
'     Pin. 

Plnainonti,  O.  P.,  3723. 
Pine,  Thonuw,  4245. 
Pinclli.  Luca.  2048. 
Pingrce.  E.  M.,  4:^33-34. 
Pino,  Donienico,  4778. 
Pintu,  IfiHitc  de.  203. 
Pinuini,  F.  L.,  1822. 
Plorry,  V.  A.,  386. 
Pil>er,  Ferd.,  2007*. 
PiMch,  4723. 
PiitanMki,  G.  C,  1054. 
Pistevon,  950. 
PbtoriuH,  H.  A.,  39r.2. 
..PiHtarius,  J.  W.,  3810;  cC  3816, 

n. 
PItrat,  J.  C,  3771. 
Pitta,  John.  2127. 
PItti<,   John    or  Joseph f   2125, 

2128. 
Placciuft,  Vincent.,  691. 
Place  (Tiie)  qf  Departed  J^ritf, 

2592. 
PUic<<t,  Fnin^U,  2504. 
Planter.  J.  A.,  445. 
Platn(>r.  EnMt,  231.  02S. 
Pliitu.  I5i'4-1G10;  cf.  460.  502.  n., 

639.   n.,  922,  u.,  12531,   1652, 

1675^  n.,  17u.'i,  1700,  n.,  1723», 

n.,  1949,  lOlG^Add.}.  Cf.  Men- 

delsiH)lm. 
Piato  bcatut,  4004. 
Ptiito  und  LeibnitXy  872. 
PlattM,  Joiin,  3073. 
PI:ix%a.  DeiKnlotto,  2891,  3513. 
Ple:«riinK.  J.  F.,  3163. 
Plessiis-.Marly,    P.    de    .Mornay, 

SfigJieur  du.    S^e  Morn.iy. 
Pletlio,  or  Guini«tUB,  UeurgiuH. 

Se^  (ieorgiuA. 
Plitt,  J.  J.,  '2ob.S,  8030,  4764. 
Plotinus,  1669, 166'>;  cf.  1672. 
Ploucquet,  Gottfr.,  158, 180, 453, 

880. 
Plutarchum  1662-1667, 4701; 
PnouniatophiluM.  psruditn.y  2178. 
l»ockor,  Willielni.  3731. 
Poc<x>k,  Edward,  18C6, 1970. 
Pulitx,  K.  II.  L.,  1895-98. 
Poirft,  Pierre,  680,  3794,  4609; 

cf.  446.  3S05,  3831,  3844. 
PolAk.  M.  S.,  1223. 
Puletika,  Miclin<;l  de,  1033. 
Poliiniac,    Molcbior   de,  Chrd.^ 

147. 
Pollio,  LncHA,  3199,  3416. 
PoHiick.  l(olH.Tt,3381. 
Polo,  Antonio.  607»  (Add.). 
Polwliele.  Richard.  2o78«. 
Polyander    a    Kcrkhove,  Job., 

369H-3700. 
Poineriiu,  Jullanufi.    See  Juli- 

anuB. 
Pomp,  R.,  4001. 
Poniponatiufl  {Ital.  PomiionaZ' 

zi),  PetniH,  572-570,  578;  cf. 

579,  582.  584,    5f5,  637,  723, 

lOSr.b,  n. 
Pond,  Enoch,  2582,  4260,  4483, 

4645. 
Pontauus,  HieronymtiN,  1632. 
Pontoppitian,  Erik,  t?ie  gounger, 

2191-92. 
Pope,  J.  A.,  1388. 
Popp<-w««II.  H.  h.,  Z2'n. 
Pordago,  John,  3814. 
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Porphyrias,  1060». 

Por«ch,  Chrifltoph,  3223. 

Port  Koyai,  &494. 

I'orta,  Enrico  di,  2803. 

iVirta,  Simon.    See  Portias. 

l*ortor,  Jame«,  2633. 

L'ortous,  Beilby,  Bp^  874»,  2416, 

3245*. 
Portius  (Ital.  Ponio),  Simon,  24. 
Portzfff,  Zachariaa.  3861. 
l>osner,  Casp.,  442, 1640. 
Posner,  E.  W.,  4870. 
PoHt,  T.  M.,  1161,  44*22:  ot  1227. 
Postel,  GuillauDie,  3188. 
I'urthiuR,  F.,  4U8». 
Pott,  D.  J.,  2096. 
Pott,  J.  II.,  4637. 
Potter,  Cbriittopher,  4591-02. 
Pottior,  An(U-6,  2457. 
l>ov<ty,  Charles,  3919. 
Powell.  Vavasor,  3463. 
l*ower,  J.  H.,4300. 
Ptsr^jristi^ce  (No),  470. 
PnrsfntAtiono  et  Fonseca,  iEgi- 

dius  de,  3423. 
PrntoriuA,  J.G.,724. 
PragmatUdte         AbfunuUwig, 

4060. 
Praise  (Tlie) qf  H.U,  :.743. 
J*ras/er»/or  the  JMud,  2017. 
Prf.digttnUberdiefAscke  Lehre, 

4038. 
Prf'Eziitenee,  a  Piem,  486. 
PreexiUence  (Ti«e)  of  Souls,  492. 
Preller,  Ludwig,  l71l,  1710. 
JWrvgatire  (Tlie  Grand),  IW7. 
IWrogative  (The)  of  Man,  647. 
Presl>yterian      Church  —  First 

l*reAyt€ry  of  tite  Eastward^ 

4027. 
Prpscott,  W.  II.,  1817,  n. 
Pr<srrratif,  3744. 
l*rf.uves    d^ttn     autre     momU, 

1138*. 
I>reuser,  Paul,  4662. 
Price,  Richard,    212,  3609;    cf. 

219. 
Prich'ard,  J.  C,  1305*,  1306». 
Prieule.  G.  D.  van  den.    See  To- 

piariuK,  /R.  Ti. 
Prien,  J.  11.,  Ute  elder,  775. 
Prit'M,  J.  II.,  the  ytntnger^  1740. 
l>rie«t.  JoHiah.  4201. 
l^rieHtley,  Joseph,  211-213, 1763, 

24<W,  3042.  n.;    cf.  2o7.  21>, 

215,  •217-219, 221, 223,  227, 227% 

239.  271,  400. 
I^rimaudaye,  Pierre  de  la.    See 

La  Primandaye. 
Prime,  D.  P-  4457. 
Prinirr  (A)  on  Ut€  Origin^  etc, 

101«. 
Principia  Pfiilotophiae^  3795. 
I*rinciplfj  (The)  of  tlte  Protect- 
ant Rrligiaru  4538. 
Pring,  Daniel,  255. 
IMi<ciannH,  Lydui,  1670. 
Pritz  {Lot.  Pritiuii),  J.  G.,  2305- 

97. 
Pirate  LeUer  (A)  <\f  Sati/fao- 

lion,  2604. 
P-iiHitgedanken  uber  die  LeJtre^ 

946. 
ProbalnJities  (Scriptural),  4892. 
l»rol>nt.  rdslricns,  3741*. 
Profe,  Gottfr.,  829. 
Prngnottication  (La)  du  tiede 

ndrntir,  2016. 
Proudfit,  John,  1645. 
P-ote  di  un  altro  wiondo,  1138*, 

n. 
I'^almsy  1850. 


Psellus.  Micliacl,  tht 

10,  1671. 
Psilo    Philanthropos,  jptemdtm,, 

2135. 
Psychalethesy    Estiblast    P*"^ 

(/'m.,73. 

Pjydumffitthe  Tertw^u,  210». 
l^Licci.  Francesco,  3776. 
Purdnns,    1427-20;     c£     145^ 

1454.1491.  See  also  HJWIaaM. 

to,  GameaOf  Vii/mu  Pttruma. 
Purifatoire      des      ^tfudiqmeMf 

279>. 
Jhirgattiries  IHumpk,  2708. 
Purgatorio  (II)  aperto,  SOOG. 
Purgatorio  (£1).  .Pt  9U  exitle^ 

da,  2918. 
Purgatorium  eatholice  a$§ertmm, 

2832. 
Purgatory  Opened,  2021. 
Purgatory  proti'd  by  MiracU$, 

2S73. 
Purnmnn,  J.  0.,  &55. 
PurvHS,  Jaaies.  230, 4039,  4130. 
Pu»ey,  K.  B.,  3260*. 
initiKnani.  G.  D.,  760. 
Pyni,  >V.  W.,  4310. 
Pylluwora*,    1548-60;    c£    fiOS, 

1675S  n. 

Qoran.    See  Mohammed. 
Quandt,  J.  (}.  Ton,  370. 
Qnatre  dialogues^  000. 
i^uatuor     ^orittima,    2030-^31, 

2*>:J6-37. 
Quchl.  Gei>rg.  3655. 
Qucloii,  B.,  292Ka  (^Add.). 
Quelffuex  rijlexiont,  4641. 
QuciiNtedt.  J.  A..  27U,  3215*. 
Qtt^i-rray  {Le\G35. 
Quinhy,  G.  W.,4308. 
Quhitianns,  Vincentios,  I(l26w 
Quistorp,  Job.,  the  elder,  2066. 

H.,  2621 ;  cf.  2626,  3627. 

n.,  XH  M.,  1152. 

R..  A.,  2580. 

R.,  J.,  4010. 

Rabl>«,  J.  H..  1060,  3426. 

Rnchil.  Jabal,  2798 :  cfL  2!B01. 

Bad  (Das)  dtr  twigen.  U&lem' 

quaal.  3<51. 
Rader.  Mattbopos.  3060. 
Kadicati.  Albert,  Ckmnt  de  I\u>, 

teran^  123. 
Raffles,  Thomais  2004^ 
Bnfh,  Alb.  320.1. 
Raguccius.  Antoniua,  2071. 
Pdja-ltatndcari,  UiU. 
P^a-  Tci/i,  14»4. 
Ralbag.    See  Levi  B«n  Genoa. 
RHlegb,  Sir  Walter.  28»  (AddA. 
RMlbolni.  C.  U.,  416. 
Raniner,  J.  N.,  4855. 
Riuuart.  Gr6Ki>ire,  2850a. 
Ram  bam.    &r  Moses  Ben  Mai- 

mou. 
Ramban.    See  Muses  Ben  Nach- 

nian. 
Ranif  rm,  C,  2941. 
RiuiieMey,  William,  422. 
Ranim,  Ludw.,  1886. 
Rammolian  Roy.  1413,  n. 
Ramsay,  A.  M.,  the  CAnmI»er. 

3947 ;  cf.  4894,  n. 
Ramsay,  Hamael,  1404. 
RaniMiy,  Willinm,  4696. 
Paneon  (Ln)  de*  dmes,  2028. 
Randolpli,  Thonum.  /).Z>^  030. 
Ranew.  NatlianieL  3440. 
lUoisch,  Salomon  a06e^ 
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Raper,  W.  11.,  420<L 
RapfaMil,  Jo«Ftph,  725. 
lUpin,  Ken6, 3464. 
Rjucher,  Juh.,  2521. 
JUflhbax.    See  Simeon  Ben  Ze> 

mach. 
RaMiela  du  Vigier,  479*,  481. 
RMtell,  Job.,  2737-S9. 
Matio  Status  Animm^  2156, 2135» 

(Add.)t  n. 
Ranlin,  Jean,  2382. 
Buvurava-Agama,  1490,  n. 
Rawlinflon,  Q«orge,  1901*. 
Raymund,  G.  M..  4828. 
Rayinundos  Martini.    See  Mar- 
tini. 
Raymiindas  de   Sabnnde.    See 

Siibunile. 
Rayiier,  Menziea,  4229. 
Read,  Nathan,  4195. 
Read,  Thomaii,  310,  4391. 
Reader.  Si  num.  3525. 
Realirt  de  Vienna,  pgevdon.,  97. 
RrnIM  (De  la)  de$  bitns,  3350. 
miUt6  (lA)  H  rOe.miU,  3987 
Jiec^nt  Works  on  MateriaKtm, 

382. 
Reohtentiach,  P.  M.,  4720. 
Reclam.  Carl,  3S0. 
Jieconciliatinn  (The),  etc.,  4130. 
Recupito,  U.  C,  3776,  4501. 
RedJinRiiw,  W.  (1.,  3009. 
Redepenuing,  K.  K..  2()12».  n. 
Roilerii,  A.  K.,  Cbunt  do,  273^. 
Redfurd,  (leorffr^,  303. 
Rtvlner,  Leo,  2717. 
Red!«I()b.  O.  M.,  1780. 
Redslob,  Il.Q.(Lat.  T.\  1T07-O8. 
Reed,  H.  v.,  44S0. 
Rees.  Abraham,  2215. 
Re«ve«.  William.  90*. 
JRe/l'^tinnt  on  the  Doctrine,  etc., 

217. 
BifUxiont  poitimuM,  2283. 
Jtiftejcions  $wr  VAme  det  MKr«, 

4758. 
R^'xinnt   $ur   le    Uvre,   etc., 

192. 
Reginaldetui,    or    Reginaldun, 

FHtms,  3302. 
Regin,  Baltbamr,  2553. 
ReKiH,  P.  8..  2113. 
Regius,  Ifenrioua.    She  Roy.    - 
Regiu.%  Jolt.,  2791. 
Jfeie/i  (Die  im)  der  Cfnaden  tri- 
umph, Wahrheit,  3870. 
Reich,  Gectrg,  3175. 
Reichenbach.  II.  U.  L..  4849. 
Reichenbacb,  Karl,  Buron  von, 

331 
Reimarn^,  H.  S.,  824, 1747, 3152, 

4774,  824  (Add.). 
Reimarus,  J.  A.    H.,  824,  889: 

4774. 
Reifncr,  Lonis,  4496. 
lloinlH>dc,  £..  1224. 
Rein  beck,  J.  0.,  776,  2109;  cf. 

779. 780. 
Reinhard.  l/n*enc.  3911. 
Itofnhard,  M.  II.,  121,  8496. 
Reinliardt,  P.  A.,  4008. 
Reinbold,  K.  L.,  1064. 
Reinholm,  J.  R.,  2571. 
Reinigung    (Die)    dtr     Seden^ 

3838. 
Rdnking,   Theod.,    2103,  2507, 

'2542.  n. 
ReiiMcker.  A.  J.,  1618. 
Reland.  Adr..  1919.  n.,  1972. 
Relly,  Janie«,  3973,  9978,  8984, 

4010;  cf.  4108. 
Semarkt  ^h  a  Matk^  136u- 


Remarki     on    Mr.    yeunnan*t 

Doctriney  2910. 
Rttmarki  on  the  Modem   Doc- 

trine-y  4171. 
Remark-9  on  Ote  Rrt.  l>r.  Wbr- 

trttrton*»  Accounts  1811. 
Remarkt  upon  a  late  Treatiie, 

2559-00. 
Rtmembranoe  (A)  for  the  Liv- 
ing, 283K 
Remington,  Stephen.  4262,  4275. 
K6mu9at,  J.  P.  A.,  1363^  1435b, 

1446,  n.,  1499, 1503,  n.,  1606», 

n..  1507,  n.,  1610,  n. 
Remv,  2446. 
Kenan,  (J.)  E.,  1985^. 
Renaud,       Ilippolyte,        1253i 

(Add.). 
Kenaudot,    £nii6be,    the    Abbi, 

1872. 
Rennell,  Thomas,  262>;  cf.  254*, 

256. 
Reply  (A)  to  the  Grand  (fuettion, 

811. 
Reply  (A)  to  Thre4  LeUers,  4512. 
Reqiioflcns,  G.  M.  de,  4536. 
Resch.  J.  J.,  3687. 
ReHH,  J.  II.,  942,  3153,  3155. 
Restel,  0.  C  3928. 
Rettoration{Th«)o/AU  Things, 

3899. 
Rf.surrection    Defenders  (The), 

3144. 
Resurrection  (The)  fou/nded  on 

Justice.  2090. 
Resurrection    (The)    of  Jesus, 

3141. 
Resurrection  t^f  the  Body,  9070. 
Resurrection  (The)  of  the  same 

Btdy,  3120. 
Resurrection  (The)  reconsidered, 
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Sturm,  L.  C.  62,  3873. 
Stunny,  Daniel.  '2631. 
Sturx.  ¥.  W.,  155W. 
Suabtfdiasen,  D.  T.  A.,  264. 
Suar^  de  Sainte  Marie,  Jacques. 

Suares,  Franciioo.  2781%  3435. 
Suckau.  E.  (le.  lt^9. 
SUMkin<l,  F.  0.,  3007-68. 
SUMe,  Sam..  2998. 
SUiwkind,  1819. 
Suite  du  Hvre,  3913. 
Sulxer,  J.  O..  104,  «71. 
Suntmarv  Account  (A),  791. 
SunderhofT,  M.  A..  1209. 
Suii-to-chau,  1512. 
Supprian,  F.  L.,  808. 
SuHtmiihl,  Fraiiz,  1611. 1613. 
Sudo.  or  SeusH,   Ileinrich,  also 

called  Saint  AnianduN,  3293. 
SutclifTe.  fir  StmtiifTo  {Lat.  Sut- 

liviu8),  Mattliew,  2780. 
Swain44>n.  William,  4844. 
SwanM)n,  John,  4150-.'>1. 
Swc«lonborg,     Emanuel,    3372; 

cf.     851,    4076,     4693,    2201* 

{AddX 
Swell nj;,  J.  E.    Sef.  Scliweling. 
Swinden.  Tobian,  3734-35. 
Swinnock,  tieuige.  .3342. 
Sykea,   A.    A.,    168.V-80*,    1687, 

1689,  29:J»-31 ;  cf.  173,  18  V6. 
Sykes,  W.  H.,  14.15»,  n.,  1466*. 
Sylvan.  Chriottiph,  1305. 
SymondM,  J.  A.,  2439. 
SyxtiiM  (Le)  d^  la  nature,  191. 
SjfsUine.     Le  sistinu  des  thMo- 

gieng,  .1899. 
Szembeok.  J.  O.     See  Sembook. 
Szont.viiny,       Martin,       2108* 

(Add.). 
Ssoetakowrtki,  Jos.,  1603. 

T***»*,  F.C.,  1018. 

T...I,  J.C.  M.,3076*. 

liibn''t  Procestum  . . .  exhibens, 

32W>fc(/4(W.;. 
Tafei,  J.  F.  I..  1162, 1210. 
T'O  (Der  letzte),  '£m». 
Ta-hio,  loi)6-15<Mi». 
Taine,  II.  (A.».  498,  n. 
Taittartyn  i'panishad,  1413. 
Talbitt,  Mrs.  Catherine,  809. 
Tallma<ljre,  N.  P.,  4690. 
Tidmud,  1985. 
Tiilpo,  Simeon.  6^3. 
Tankar  oni  Haden^  2580. 
Tanner.  Conrad.  2232. 
Tarenno,  Ge<.>r}ce{i.  976. 
Tn  rka  -  S^i  ngrn  /i  'i ,  1 425. 
Tattenmll.  William,  2i7. 
TiUura-Kdtnlei,  1432. 
Tattra  SamUa,  UJO. 
Taurclluo,  NicolauA,  396. 
Tavernor,  Joh.,  2746. 
Tavhir.  I).  T.,  :i571. 
Taylor,  Daniel,  4«)57-5a. 
Taylor.  iKaac,  2267,  2-274-75. 
Tavlor,  Jeremy,  Bp.^,  3351;  cf. 

33.12,  n. 
Tavlor.  John,  LL.D.,  J^ebend. 

of  WeMminster.  9i)K. 
Taylor,  Nathanael,  2107. 
Tayl«)r.  TliomaM,  l.'>90. 
Taylor.  W.  C.  I9SI. 
Ik^iejtUrli.     Sec  Cfino4u 
Toencko,  M.  M..  1575. 
Teii)el,  Friedr.,  •2709*. 
Teller.    Romanus,    1852,    2400, 

3149,  3950. 


Teller,  W.  (Lot.  G.)  A.,  2932. 

2936. 
Tenison,  Thomati,  j45p.,  2988. 
Tennemann,  W.  0.,  15^3-84. 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  4894,  n. 
T«nougi,  F..  tkeAbU,'2^b. 
Teresia,    Elias   a   Sancta.    Set 

EliaM. 
Tertullianus,  Q.  S.  F.,  1,  2939, 

3182;  ct'£i29.1»iAdd.). 
Temler  de  Saint(v>Marie,  .'{747. 
Tutamenta    JTIJ.    F\ilriareha- 

riim,  3403. 
Testas,  Aaron,  213  \ 
Teuber,  S.  C,  3000,  3835;    c£ 

3816,  n. 
Teuffel,  W.  S.,  1541. 1719. 
Tejctn  (The)  examined,  2872. 
Thacher,  Peter,  4028. 
Tliaumaturgu«,  Uregorius.    Ste 

(Jregorius. 
Thayer.  T.  B.,  1211,  3605,  3770, 

443S,  449.A 
Th-atrum  Mynterii,  3^20. 
Thoodoretnd,  Hfp.,  1670*,  1678. 
Theofoiu  2244. 
Theoleptus,  Abp^  3185*. 
The/>ltjf/i'e  det  alien  TejtamenUt^ 

1758-59. 
Thiitlngie  pajfennt,  1265. 
Throlrtpi»chet  Bedenken,  2526. 
Therm — Ein  GrtprUch.  977. 
Thdophile.  pneudnn.,  639. 
TheophiluN  et  Sincerua,   pseur 

dftn.,  :vrn. 

Theophiln«  in  Hamburg,  pteu- 

don.,  38((6,  3869,  3S74. 
Theory  (PhyHical).  etc.,  2274. 
Tlieremin,  Franz.  2440. 
Thiole  von  Thielenfeld,  J.  A., 

3630-31. 
Thicneniann,  T.  0.,  944. 
Tliieni,  J.  B.,  54.5*. 
TliierfeeUnkunde      {Allgtmtin' 

fassliche),  4872. 
Tfiierseelenhundet     avj     Tliat- 

siiefie.n.  4806. 
TliicHri.  J.  0.,  2423,  3761. 
Thilo,  J.  C,  3553,  3089. 
Thinibleby,      Richard,      2857* 

(Add.). 
Thoden    ran    Yelzen,    E.     M., 

2700. 
Tholnck,  P.  A.  G.  (Lat.  D.),  1987«. 

19S7«>. 
Tliom.    David.    38.19,    n.,   4196. 

4-2n-2,  4260.  4302, 4303,  4336. 
Thomieui  (Hal.  Tomeo),  N.  L., 

583. 
Tliomaa,  A.C.,  4242,  4317-18 ;  cf. 

4256. 
Thomaa,  Ou  AposUe,    Acta,  etc., 

3ti89. 
ThomaH  Aquinas,  Saint,  1626, 

2027.  32S8;  cf.  4539. 
ThoniM  de  CeUno.  3184-85. 
ThomaH.  F.  S.,  281. 
Thonuw,  Jenkln.  4745. 
ThomaM.  John.  M.D.,  2298*. 
ThomariiuH.  ChrlHtfan,  09 :  cf.71, 

72,  97,  98. 
Thomai4iufi.  Gottfried,  201>,  n. 
ThoniaMluH.  Jac..  4*29.  473, 1676. 
Thompiton,  A.  C.  3.584. 
Tlionip^on,  Eilward,  3558. 
ThompHon.  E.  P.,  4871. 
Thompson,  J.  P.,  4475 ;  cf.  4479. 
Thoniptwm.  J.  8.,  4180. 
Thompson.  J.  W.,  4336,  n. 
Thoni|Mkm,  Samuel,  4115. 
TlioniHon,  J.  C  1406. 
ThoDuun,  lUv.  Patrick,  308. 


Thomson,  R.,  4053. 
Thomm)n,  Thomas,  1088. 
ThorlaciuN,  Birger,  2011. 
Thornton,  Thomas,  1504*. 
Thorpe,  Benjamin,  1340,  3274. 
Thorwttsto,  J.  J.,  4749. 
Ttoughts   (Second)    concerning 

Human  SnuU  73. 
TTiouffhts  (Farther)  concerning 

Human  Situl,  86. 
Thought*  (Some)  concerning  tht 

Life,  3798. 
Thoughts     (Free)     conetming 

Snuis,  127. 
TTumghts  nf  Pious  Men,  749. 
Tfwiights  on  a  Pit-txisteni  SUUt, 

489. 
Thoughts  on  Immortality,  1154. 
Thoughts  (A  few)  on  the  CrtOr 

Hon,  990. 
Thmtghts  an  the  Popular  Opi- 

nionx,  4319. 
Thoughts    on    tht   PirobahilUjft 

363.1. 
Thoughts  on   the  Jtesurreclion, 

3124. 
Utoughts  upon  the   Four  Last 

Things,  21*51. 
Thoughts  (Impartial)  tfp<m  the 

Nature  of  the  Human  SosU, 

89. 
Thucvdidcs,  1720. 
ThUmmig.  L.  P..  747. 
Thum,  Uud^  342. 
Thumm,  Theodor,  403,  2814. 
Thurn,W.  C,  4101. 
Thym.  J.  F.  W..  1757. 
Thyr«?ti8.  Petrus,  2782. 
Tidd,  Jacob.  4irxV 
Tiebel,  K .  F.  P., '2235. 
Tiedgt-,  C.  A.,  072. 
TieroflT.  M.  C  1865, 3345. 
Tilemann,  P.  G.,  913. 
Tillard,  John.  1681-82. 
Tillotson.  John,  Abp.,  699,  2868, 

n.,  :{796;  cf.    3734,  3823,   n., 

3832,  n. 
Tillotnon.O.  II.,  4382. 
Tin  I  nil.  J.  G.,  ,1260. 

Tiphaigne  de  la  Roche,  C  F., 
•2681b. 

TiHHot,  (C.)  J.,  386«. 

Titius,  Gerhard,  2085,  2975. 

Tittmann,  C.  C^  3047. 

Tittniann,  P.  W.,  .128,  347. 

Tittmann.  J.  A.  II..  977. 

Tobcv.  Alvan.  4583. 

Tobler,  Joh..  3059. 

TiK-chi,  E.,  '2356. 

T.Kld,  L.  C.  4-240,  4337. 

T«Mner.  J.  ii..  10.1. 

Tftrner,  Fabian.  1266, 1653. 

Tiifall.  Ibn.     See  Ibn  ToCiD. 

Toland,  John.  y2f\2. 

ToltHlo  (/>!/.  Toletus),  Francisco 

de.  Card.,  1«'27. 
Tomoo.     Sre  Tliomaius. 
T<inikln84m,  ThomaM,  2101. 
Tomniaso,  Andrea  di  San.    Set 

Andrea. 
Tondaluri.    See  Tundalus. 
Toperzer,  Joh..  '2r»72. 
Titphail.  Ibn.    See  Ibn  Tofotl. 
Topiarius,  JK.IK  alias  G.  D.  van 

den  Prieele.  2i>54»,  n. 
Toppiu-*,  S.  W..  '2131. 
TormenU   (The)    after    Jkath, 

3919. 
Thrments  (Of  the)  of  Hell,  3784. 
T(M«tti,  UrlMino.  '2687.  n. 
Tostailo(Lat.  Tostatus),  AloniOi 

Bp.of  AvUa,  '2470. 
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IhtaJl  Srmnu!  (The).  4954. 
TouchiUtW!  (The),  itiX^. 
Tournely,  Iliiiuirtf,  :«580». 
TouMunel,      Alphuntte,     4802*, 

487K*. 
Towiip,  K.  r.,  4475,  n. 
Towiio,  John.  16K7-89. 
Towniu;nd,  A^hippic,  4021,  4020. 

4<»70. 
TrncUitui  antiquut  de  Remune- 

rationr,  24«^. 
Tr-icUitM  cttriosus,  2103. 
Tractattta    de    Apparitumihuty 

Tractutu*     thealogico-phiJotojA- 

Tracts  for  the  Tirntt,  2816, 2007  ; 

cf.  2vHc). 
Tmcv.  Ira,  1505. 
Tracv.  Jiweph,  2284,  3005. 
TniAUion      (La)     dt     Vlglist, 

4546. 
Trttditums  (The)  of  the   Jewt, 

1H84. 
Tntdititms  nf  the  Jiubbiiu,  1901*. 
TrXfc&rd,  Kliiis.1891. 
T>  fli/iM^  fin*-*  tJcittersfJifrt,  851. 
Trail.  Willmm,  2:m. 
Tnn'tf  df  I'tliM  d^st  beUSj  4753. 
Tni  iti  de  rdmr  et  la  eonnaiuance, 

47:24. 
Trctitt  deJt  prinft,  3605. 
7V'/i7«5  hiitorique  ft  thMogiquf, 

2841. 
TroiV  rur  rhomme.  731. 
Tralhw,  B.  L.,  15«J,  204,  205, 214, 

4707  :  cf.  20^,  n. 
Truniblft,  GiKlofroi,  1120. 
TrtintmiiirntUm  ;  a  I^in,  524. 
Trnntnatural  I*hihtgnj>hyj  711*. 
Tnipp,  J<Hi<*ph,  'IXhA. 
Traiit/i>Hn!<.  Dan  ,  717. 
Trauz,  C.  K.,  1001. 
Treat,  JortopJi,  l'J.V2*. 
TrratiteiA)  «/  l*urfjatary,  2709. 
TrentUe  (A)  on  Ifte  Exiitenot, 

867. 
rreoh«.*l,  F.,  .T077. 
TrtJiM-h.  FraiiriM,  1M«. 
Treiitowikl.  B.  V..  1117. 
Tre**furfiiter     J.   U.,  2544;   cf. 

2545,  2547. 
Tre\it»imw,  or  de  Trevit>,   Joh., 

607. 
Trevl»ai»o.  or  Trcvigiano,   Ber- 
nard), 710. 
Tri'il.     Vf    Ti-yal  of  the  Wit- 

nr.sKe*,  .jl;j6. 
Trii'horinsJ.  J.  C,  p.<riulon.,  12i). 
TriiiKiIt,  J.O.,  4S«)2. 
TrlniUH,  J.  A.,  623,  2416,  547* 

(Add.). 
Tripp.  John,  4203. 
Trithfiitiiirt,  Joh.,  2470. 
TriuiicurianiiH,  C.   A.    See  An- 

TniHciii.!,  J.  K.,  805,  806,  3069. 

TmyiT,  Aiitlioiiv,  1257. 

Tru^OriiiinnU  (the)  ufthe  Snule, 
4')0«,  II. 

Trumprt  and  L'nirertnlisl Maga- 
zine, 4146*». 

Triiin])p,  Erin-tt  1902«i. 

TniHliT,  JiiliM.  1017. 

Tndh  and  Error,  2203. 

Twhejjfsoy.  Sii'ijin..  2.';69 

Tur-rUnn.     Sec  Ssr-shit. 

Tiien(;-t>«e.  «r  THang-tHe,  1500*. 

THf-w»e.  l.'KkK 

Tncker.  Abraham,  904. 

TnckiT.  J.  \V.,  4i:<7. 

Tuke,  Th(iiniu,  2386, 
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Tnndaliiii,  or  Tomlalus,  2039, 
3277,  3283,  n. 

Turin  Bipvrut,  1354-55, 1363. 

Turlot,  F.  C.,  1018. 

Turnbnll.  Qeorg;u,  2060. 

Turner,  Qeor(c«.  1311. 

Turner,  Jolih,  75,  70,  86,  87, 
2117. 

Turner.  Jom^h,  1186. 

Turimnr,  iSeorKe,  1434*. 

Turtle  llorr  (l"he),  2087*. 

Turtun.Thoniaa,  1710;  cf.  280. 

TuKka.  S.,  1797. 

Tut  tic.  Iludoon.  4689. 

TiPft  brieren,  381  {Add.). 
I  Tw  Oioiecand  Useful  Trtati$ei, 
!      408. 

1  Two  Discourses,  etc.,  2871. 
I  Two  Hundred  Queries^  510. 
,  Two  Trent  ises,  643. 
1  Tyrhnen,  T.  C,  1393. 
,  Tvler,  E.  R.,  4204. 
:  Tvler,  J.  K..  3577. 

Tyb^r,  John,  4131;  cf.  4041». 
I  Tyler,  W.  S.,  1666. 

Ulilemann,  F.  G.,  3406. 
rhl<»manii.  .Max.,  13(i:{. 
I'hlirli,  I^berccht,  1171. 
Vie.  Utto,  345. 
UliMfh.  J»  3035. 

l'llniann,Carl,  2003,  n.,  2723,  n., 
anvo. 

ITlIniann.  Joseph,  2157*. 

ririrh,  J.  C,  758. 

Ulrifl,  Ilerm..  371,  n.,386*. 

Ulricl,  J.  B.,793. 

I'ltra-IThirersalism,  4273. 

Uni&pathi  AsAriyan,  1431. 

Tnger.  I.  T.,  2t)90. 

Ungrreimte  Dingr^  ,*J03,>-30. 

Unjfwii-Stornberg,  C.  F.,  Baron 
von.  531. 

rHi7v(Tlie)o/'iftfii,4371. 

UniuVi,  F.  T.,  1074 

Cniverstil  Ifam notion.  4131 . 

Unirrrsal  Rrttitution  a  Scrip- 
tare  Iktctnne,  3n74». 

I'nit'rrsal  JRestitutvm  farther 
de/rndeil,  30SS. 

Unir*'rsal  heM,ituti(m  vindi- 
cated, 4000. 

Universal  ReMoration  (The), 
etc.,  40«1. 

Uniremal  Tfteologiail  Magazine, 
4«  177-78. 

Unirersalism  />i/xi».  4.T80. 

Unirersnlismu*  (Der),  4484. 

ruirersalitt  (Tlie).  4221. 

Univ*rsafist  Expftsifnr,  4211. 

Unicersalist  Magazine,  4146*. 

Unirersalist     Quarterly    (The), 


UnirrrsalisCs   Assistant   (The), 

433S. 
Unircrsalists'  (The)  Book  of  Re- 
ference^ 4322. 
UnirfrsalisVs  MisreVany,  4077. 
Unoniiw,  OI.,  416,  667.2502. 
Unsreu  H'firf/*(Tlie).  4681. 
Unsre  Unst^rldichkrit,  2273. 
Undtrhlichkeit  (Die)  der  Seele, 

K7().  S86. 
Unst*rUichkea  (Uober  die)  der 

Seele.  907. 
UnstrrhlirMrit  (Die)  der  Serlen. 

Ein  Sr.Hdschreili^n,  848. 
Unste.rhliehkeit  (Die)  des  Ga'stejtf 

1201. 
Unsterhlichkeit      (Die) ;       tine 

Skizze,  010. 

UnUrhaliungtn,  961. 


UnumstlMtslirhe  Beweist,  1238u 
Uiiwin,  J<M4'ph,  264*. 
Upanishads,  ]41u^l  413. 
Ifphani,  l-^lward,  1434, 1448. 
Upmark,  Joh.,  718. 
Un<imm,  J.  II.,  2501. 
Usiufl^nn,   Barthol.   Arooldt  d«L 

2732. 
U«*her,  or  Uffher,  James,  Ahp^ 

2S15-16. 
lltzinger,  Alex.,  2773. 

v.,  .^J064. 

Vuca,  Oregorio.  3408». 

ViuhinKer,  J.  0.,  1846. 

V.iil,  S.  >!.,  17«6. 

Vake.,Ioh..  4 JO.  430.441. 

Valentin,  T.  II.,  .'».')7. 

Viille,  (inf>lie1inu  della,  2999. 

Valletta.  2.m4«'. 

Valvai»i.r.  J.  W..  2391»  {Add.) 

Valverde,  Itartlnd.  de.  27tJ». 

Vandini.  Toniiuamt,  2780*. 

Van  llelniont,  F.  M.    See  Hcl- 

niont. 
VanRorow,  W,  O.  Ton.  504. 
VarRii!*,  .\lfiiiiMo.  Ahp.y  1630. 
Various  l^tt*p:ct*y  ii^lAJ. 
r.iMfA-,.1747. 
Yaudrhan,  T}ioniii!i,  40. 
Vaujthton,  John.  2«62*. 
Vayer,  Krunv«ji!f  de  la  Mot  he  le. 

.Srr  Lji  Moilie. 
Vcfla,    1404*;    cf.     1400,     1491, 

VedAnt.i-niandrika.  141S». 

VeMnia-Silra,  141J>-16. 

VegiuR.   Miipheufi  {ital,  MaiTeo 

VejtiiJ).  2II2;*. 
VeilliHJier,  V.  K.,  lOl.T 
Velthn.<<en,   J.   C,    1831,    1860^ 

3150. 
Vfndidad.    Pj'e  Arestn. 
Veniero.  FrJl^cel^rl^  1G22. 
Venn,  Rirh.ird.  3c^20. 
Venu*  Mrfuphysi'iu^,  462. 
Venzky.  (lemK,  2623.  3.'W7. 
Vera     JWfatvrum    Remistiame 

(Do),  2775. 
Vera-Orwe  {oripinnlly  Q-utier- 

rez  I,  AIphouHUH  de,  598. 
Verecundui*  Juncenfi*.  31^*2.  n, 
VrrgrMiche  Streit  (Der),  3828, 
VertrJlinn.     S^e  Vircilln*. 
Vrrmisdite  G^^anken^'ZlTl.. 
Vernede.  J.  8..  H70. 
Vernian.  Nlooh-tu**.  16. 
Vcrnuufi-    und    tchriftm8*sige 

Anmrrlung'U.  2t:24. 

Vmiunflit/e-  und  srhrifl9iHs*ige 

(yeda'nkrn,  22«iO. 
Venin.  Franc »iK,  '>05,  2Sll>». 
Veron,  John,  .^/loiioyR,  2753. 
VoriMHirten.  W.  P..  4Ji)02. 
Verratiw.  J.  .M..27.i2. 
I>r«m"^  einer  EnthQllung,  53ft. 
Ver/u-h    einer   his/orii^-lnriii-' 

nclfu  Ueltcrsicht.  .V>4. 
Versuch    einer    l*ri{fungt    etc- 

037. 
Versuch  eines  Beweitet,  2628. 
VersiU'h    iZweiter)    einet     JS^ 

weis*-*,  «40. 
Vrrsw'h  rinrt  in  der  wuntddi' 

Chen  S'fl",  etc  845. 
I'ersuch     eines   ^re.ng  jtfti'foCT 

phi  itch  en  Bnveites.  90i). 
Versuch  Ubrrden  Urspntngt  etc. 

457. 
Vrcituch  uber  GotL  etc.,  22S. 
Versuch.  wie  man  Hch  die  AtL 

etc.,  966. 
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VfTfuche  rPxychologisch*),  210». 
Vertooff  over  de  xaligheid^  4506. 
VeniM,  AniAiidus^  jmudon^  M6. 
VerweU,  BenwnlMS,  3637. 
Vtrwerfiiche  und  verdammliche 

hthrt  (Die),  3874. 
YiAiid,  or  do  Viaa,  Thfophlle, 

630. 
Yicars.  Thomas.  4500. 
Yicfi.  Henricus  de,  2652. 
Yidal,  Pran<^>i8,  3654. 
Vi<iler,    William,     4077,    4085, 

4087-88;    cf.   4055,    n.,  40U(>, 

4153. 
Yieoua,  Real  in  de,  p*eud<m,y  07. 
Vier  uUrnte  (Die),  2036, 
VUr  Vragen,  3126. 
View  of  Ute  Metaphyiioal  ... 

Argumttdt^  258*. 
View  (A)  q/  tht  Scripture  Reve- 

latiom.  2256 
Vifw  (\)qfthf  SauL,  54. 
Yifcier,  or  Yiguier,  Riusiels  da. 

Sf!-'  Rassicl^ 
VDlalpando,  O.  C.  de,  1624. 
Yiltaume,  Peter,  000. 
Yillenave,i)irr,  3580. 
Yillette,  0.  L.  de.  3502-03,  3524. 
VincHiit,  J.  G.,  1212. 
Yincentiuii    BeUoi^aeenHs   (Pr. 

Vincent  de  Beauvaii),  2026*, 

32^3. 
Vindication  (A)  qf  the  Account^ 

1680. 
Vindiattion  (A)  of  the  DoctHne^ 

2497. 
Vindieatioti  (A)  qf  the  Honor, 

4065. 
VindiciK  Mmtit^  77,  78. 
Yinet,  Ernest,  1208. 
Yio,  Tomma«o  da,  <ia.rd.  Gactano 

(Lat.  C^etariu«),  1621 ;  ci:674. 
Yirchow,  Rndolph,  345. 
Yiret,  Pierre.  247>.  2748. 
Ylrey,  J.  J.,  4817. 
Yirffillna    or    Vergilius    Maro, 

PubliiH.  1657-1661 :  cf.  1520. 
Vifhnu  Purdna,  1427. 
Viftvi  Oxrnlt  Oilri,  3270». 
Visio  Philiherti,  .1270. 
Vtgion  de  la  viefutuvf,  3560. 
Visiim  (The):  or  a  Dialog,  3336. 
Vision  tfie  Firttt ;  IJades,  353*>. 
Vitiont  (Lren)  d' Ernie,  4.390. 
Visions  of  the  SohI  (The),  477. 
Vispered.     See  Aresta. 
Yis'van&tha,  142:^-24. 
Yitalis.  Andr.,  2756. 
Yitriarius,  Joannes,  pteudon.? 

2534-34,  2543,  n. 
Yitteaut.  362. 
Yivea,  J.  L.,  21. 
Yivona,  (Jiovanni,  4247. 
V  J.  L.  Gfdank-en,  854. 
Yliederho?en,  UerarduH  a,  2036, 

n. 
Yttlcker,  K.  H.  W.  1531. 
Yuetius,  Gifib.,  2103,  3155. 
Yoetius,  PauluA.  2494. 
Yo^el,  P.  0.  B.,  3074,  3627. 
Yugelsang,  U.  J..  31fJ0>. 
\ofrU   Carl,    829-333;    cf.    316, 

342,  345. 
Yoljft,  C.  T.,  1274. 
YoiKtlMndor,  J.  A.,  1840-41. 
Yoi^tUinder.  J.  A.  C,  1500. 
Yolborth.  J.  C,  2630. 
Yiilquardsen,  C.  K.,  1616. 
Yoltalrc.  V.  M.  A.  .le,  1822. 
Yoor«t,  Ileudrilc  van,  230». 
VoraKine.  jHCubiis  de,  32X3,  n. 
Vorst,  W.  (H.;,  1031s  n.,  1044,  n. 


Vorstellunff  (Knrxe  und  grUnd- 

liche),  3850. 
VnrsteUung  (Nene),  3006. 
V(>88,  Jnrob,  3015. 
YofwiiM,  U.  J.,  2481,  2066,  3201. 
Yuysin,  Joseph  de.  1940,  2027*. 
Vranx,  (C.)   C,   2761»  (Add.), 

2705*  {Add.). 
Vries,  R.  de,  1657. 
Vullers,  J.  A.,  1305. 

W..  E.,  A.M^  470. 

W..  II.,  B.D.,  400». 

W.,  S.    A  PhUowphicatt  Essay, 

656. 
W.,  8.     A  Vindication,  2407. 
W.,  T.     On  the  Situation,  1533. 
W.,  T.,  Salpation,  4017,  n. 
Waage,0.  H.,  2641. 
Wtchenden  Seelen  (Die),  2600. 
Waddington  -  Kastus,    Charles, 

1&44>. 
Wadsworth,  Thomas,  672,  673. 
Wagner,  A.  E.,  1215. 
Wagner,  aabrlol,  07,  08. 
Wagner,  llemi.,  2450. 
Wagner,  (J.)  A  ,  330. 
Wagner,  J.  F.,  2365. 
Wagner,  P.  T.,  1853. 
Wagner,  Rud.,  321,  322,863;  cf. 

320. 
Wagnereck.    See  Wangnereck. 
Wahl,  A.  R.,  704. 
Wiihlin,  Jon.,  33^4. 
Wahreudort  D.  0.,  3601. 
Walte,  J.  K.,  4513. 
Waitr.,  Tliootior,  4860. 
Wake.  William,  Abp.,  2«71. 
WakefleliL  Priscilla,  4811. 
Walafridus  Strabo,  3260. 
Walch,  A.  G.,  855. 
Walch,  J.  0«  2146.  2201,  3a30, 

3133.  3816,  n.,  3008,  4548. 
Waldio,  David.  4352. 
Waldflchraid,  W.  II.,  4740. 
Walenbnrch,   or  Wallenburgh, 

Adrianus,  2848. 
Walenburch,  Petms,  2848. 
Walker,  G.  J.,  2508. 
Walker,  George,  1014. 
Walker,  J.  B.,  4:107. 
Walker,  James,  3261*,  8765,  n. 
Walker.  S.  A.,  3306. 
Wallace,  Roln^rt,  840.  Sim. 
Wallace,    Thomas,  LL.D.,  276, 

277 ;  cf.  280. 
Wallenberger,  Yal.,  640. 
Waller,  J.  L.,  4334. 
Waller,  Nic,  818,  4616. 
Wallerius,  R.  N..  702. 
Wall  is,  John,  2979. 
Wall  mo.  Isaac,  2502. 
Wal8h.  J.  T.,  4426. 
Walter,    E.    J.    C,  3996,  4016. 

4624 :  cf.  4033. 
Walters,  John.  227». 
Walt  her,  or  Walter,  Balth.,  32. 
Walther,  Christ.,  3215«. 
Walther.  Mich.,  2103,  4600. 
Walton,  Jrweph,  4116. 
Waudal.  Hans,  2520. 
Wangnereck,    or    Wagnereck, 

Heinr.,  «)5.  420. 
Warburtun,  William,  Bp.,  lO-W, 

1087.     1709-1808;    cf.     lUOl, 

It^Ob,  1681-82,  1685-86,  1710, 

1826-27. 
Ward,  Seth.  Bp.,  656. 
Ward,  William,  1442. 
Ware.  John,  4886. 
Warning   (A)   against    Impish 

IkKtrinei,  188. 


Warren.  Edward,  47<J. 
Warren,  Get»rge,  26:^. 
Warren,  I.  P.,  4476. 
iVu  bin  ich  SJi. 
\V.is  lehrt  die  Vemunft,  083. 
Was  werde  ieh   kUr^iy   seyn, 

018. 
Waaer,  Casp.,  2804. 
Wa«slUew,  W..  1495. 
Wjtch  7Vm>»?r  (The),  2346. 
Waterhousc,  Thoniaa,  3371. 
Waterkein,  II.  B.,  3103. 
WatMon,  Thonuis.  033. 
W.itts.  UnMc,  2150,  2158,  2641, 

34;«>;  cf  2607. 
Wmtherill,  Thomas,  MJ>.,  4308. 
A\  eaver,  G.  ».,  3755*. 
Weaver,  George,  3754*. 
Weaver.  James,  4005»,  4153. 
W.-bb,  C,  2635. 
Webb,  John,  2145. 
Weber,  Albrecht,  1410, 1410»,  n., 

1433*,  n.,  1470. 
Weber,  August,  351. 
Weber,  Christian,  2487. 
Wobor,  E.  A.,  884. 
Weber,J.  G.,  2<'*1. 
Wt-lKT,  Michael,  2605. 
Webster,  William,  3130-40. 
Wedekind,  G.  (C.  G.),  Baronron^ 

530. 
Week«.  John,  2552*. 
Wegner,  Gottfried,  3821. 
Weill  en,  or  Wehrn,  J.  G.  Ton, 

106-2, 1C55. 
Welchhard,  C,  1202. 
Wcickhmann.  J.  8.,  1574,  1829, 

3514.  3086,  4580. 
Weirkhmann,  8.  G.  (Lat.  T.), 

4003. 
Weidling,  Christian,  602. 
Woigelt,  Geo.,  11K9. 
Weiite,    or   Weylie,    Eherhard 

von,  a322. 
Weil.  Guxtav,  1966, 1983-85. 
Weinacht.  Matth..  2104». 
Wfiuland,  (C.)  D.  F.,  4844. 
Weinrich,    Georg,    623,    2066, 

3;kj1. 
WiiiiHchenk.  J.  O.,  8026. 
Weise,  G„  2^84. 
Weiscr,  Georg.  2475. 
WeiMmann,  C.  E.,  3683. 
Weiw.  Christian,  247. 
Wei-we,  C.   II.,  1089,  1095,    n., 

1*288,  2276,  3084-«5;  cf.  1082, 

1098. 
Weitel,  2277.  227e>»,  3260». 
Welbv,  Horace,  1253. 
Welcicer,     F.   0.,    1536,    1713», 

1728*. 
Weill,  C.  A.,  1139». 
Welt-ednltn      . .  .     Mohammed 

Ben  Abdallah  el-Khattb,1060». 
WVIIs.  John,  3340. 
Wdte.  Bened.,  2304. 
WHwood,  Andrew,  3450*. 
Wendel,  J.  A.,  5:i7. 
Wenger,  C,  3560. 
W«Mi7.el.  G.  I.,  4803,  4806. 
Wenr.ol,  I<4iur.,  ir„VJ. 
Werden  wir  uns,  etc..  3645,  n. 
WerdniUller,     or     Wermliller, 

Otho.  2042. 
Werenfels,  8am..  740. 
Wi-mer,  C.  F.,  1021. 
Werner,  J.  F..  520. 
Werner.  Sam.,  4535. 
Wernink,  J.  R..  3.V4. 
Wemnilorf,  Gottlieb,  603,  253T- 

:iS,  2542.  n.,  3^»36. 
Werstemius,  Joh.  2733. 
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W«iiCAtt.  Tmm,  4406. 
Wfa>-n/tf:a  der  Thierteeltn,  4700. 
lA'Mley,  John,  4^94,  n. 
Wofl«oU  Jdh.,  2723. 
West,  Fri«lr..  2W7. 
West.  aillHfrt,  3150. 
WcAtergaard,  N.  L.,  1371,  13S6. 

1402 
IVt^tniiniiter,  Auembljf  of  IH- 

rinr*  at,  4A96. 
WwtpliaJ,  (J.  C.f),  102,  n. 
ll'etritdii,  J.  R.,  the   ynungtr^ 

2882. 
Wctte,  W.  M.  L.  d«,  1706;  cf. 

4d78.  n. 
Wotzer,  II.  J.,  2301. 
"Wexfl*,  W.  A..  27ul,  2702. 
Weyhe.    Sff  Weilie. 
Weyhis,  4741. 
Whutely,  Richard,  Ahp..  2251, 

2257,  4324,  48(U;  cf.  '2334. 
Wheiitun.  Robert.  3205. 
H'bewell,  William,  1505. 
Whiaton.  William,  3S37,  3017- 

18;  cf.  8025,  3927. 3»31. 
Whitaker,  E.  W.,  4:M>4. 
Wliitaker,  John,  2208. 
Whitby.     Daniel,    2120.     3134. 

:)820;  rC  2125. 
White.   Rdwnnl,  4341.  4350-57, 

4044;  cf.  43iy0. 
White,  Jentmiah.  3830. 
WUiU  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law, 

M50, 1409. 
White  (Lot.  ADgluH  ex  AlHi^), 

Thiim.'M,  2081%  2400-02,  2400, 

2854  3453. 
Whitofoot,  John,  3788,  3069. 
Whitehead,  John,  215. 
Wliitelev,  Jo«epIi.  3378. 
Wliitfldd.  Ilcnry,  3033. 
Whitley.  Juhu,  D.D.,  3562. 
Whitman,  Rcrnard,  42aV-;)5. 
Whitney,  W.  D.,  1384,  1404»,  n., 

140U,  1523. 
Whittenutre,  Thoraaji,  3705-00, 

414t»  n..  4l4t;*,  n..  4172,  4207, 

4217,  42J2,  4224, 4220-27, 4230. 

4250,  42>i9. 
Whvtt,  JameA.  25SK 
Willerg,  P.  0.,  HX)5. 
Wlcliiiianii,  G.  J..  1814. 
Widiinaiin,  Peter,  2150. 
WlchniannhauHeu,    R.  F.   von, 

3508. 
Wldebram.  Frledr.,  2647*. 
Wideburg,  Ileiiir..  63. 
WiderUgung  (^Kurze  popullre), 

359. 
Wlderlegung.  WUdcrlegung  der 

rtm  L.  Gerhard,  etc.,  3833. 
WedatJenseit',Xym. 
Wleilenfeld,  K.  W.,  2579>». 
Wie<lenniann.  Gust.,  1194. 
Wifdrrltgung.       See     IfTclrWe- 

gung. 
meilrrtehm  (Vom').  etc.,  3tH5. 
Wiegmann.  C.  F.,  3157. 
Wielantl,  C.  M.,  Wb\   cf.   006, 

10t)l,  1015, 1U22.  n..  1084. 
Wlenner,  i}.  F..  451»)*. 
WieMner,  AniailciM,  1281. 
Wieting,  8i>M<i'a,  1794,  4458. 
Wiggers,  K\.  F.,  15S7,  2008. 
Wiggleii worth,  Kdwani,  3730. 
Wiggleflwurth.  Michael,  8.19. 
WU",  Jacob,  4570. 
Wilbrand,  J.  B^  1155, 1156. 
Wild.C.  A.,  1139*. 
Wildentinn.  Bernli.,  420. 
M'llkouM,  Alb..  ](h:(\. 
WUkina,  (liarlctf,  1406,  n. 
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Wilkinnon,  Sir  J.  O.,  1361. 
Will  all  Men  he  aavei,  4442. 
Wille,  a.  A.,  4007. 
Willet.  Andrew,  2862,  2666. 
M'illiam  of  Auvergne,  Bp.    See 

Guilifluia*  Alvernus. 
William  of  Coventry,  2020.  n. 
William  of  Malmeabury,  3271. 
WilliauM,    Edward,    1347;    cf. 

1350,  u. 
Willianw,  F.  W.  [or  W.  8.?], 

4427-26. 
Williams,  Isaac,  3173. 
Willhims,  N.  M.,  1614. 
Williams,  Peter,  !>./>.,  3628. 
Williams,  R.  0..  4131,  n. 
Williams.  RowUnd,  1461. 
Williams.  8.  W.,  1517. 
Williams.  Tliomas.  1310,  4459. 
Williams,  W.  8.    [or  F.  W.?], 

4427-:». 
Williamson,  I.  D^  4200,  4353. 
Willignn,    P.   ran    der,    1070, 

257»«. 
Willis,  Thomas,  4719. 
Willmott,  R.  A.,  3581. 
WiU.  J.  B^  q/terwardM  Elias  a 

f^aiicta  Tercida.    Sfe  Ellas. 
Wilsum,  H.  II.,  1404%  n..  1421, 

1427,  143.>,  n.,  1442,  n.,  1445, 

14o4-64>,  1482-63*. 
Wilson,J.  P.,22.^8. 
WihKin,  J.  v.,  4:U2, 4702,  n. 
Wilson,  John.  1308. 
Wil^m,  Matthias,  4590-03,  4599. 
Wilrton.   AVr.  William,  qf  Alor- 

/y,2389. 
Wimpey,  Joseph,  136. 
Winclioster,      Elhanan,     4055, 

4059;    cf.    4012,    4060,    4074, 

4090,  4108,  4153. 
Winrkler.*  Su  Winkler. 
Winckler,    or  Winkler,  J.  H., 

47C0, 
Winckler.  J.  P.  8^  3231. 
Winckler,    Johann,    3812;    cf. 

3810,  n. 
Windet.  James,  18C7. 
Wlnd^loln^  C.  E.  ron,  166, 1576. 
Windi^Krhmann.  C.  J.  II.,  1368, 

13'j5;  cf.  1515. 
Windischmann,  F.  II.  11.,  1452». 
Windlu,  William,  ISl. 
Windtorffcr,  Adam.  4527. 
Winiew!fki,  Franz,  1718. 
Winkler.    »e  Winckler. 
Wiuklcr,  E.G.,  3638. 
Winkler,  or  Winckler,  Gottfried, 

24J1. 
Winkler,  J.  D.,  765. 
Win.Htanley.Gerrard  or  Jerraitl, 

3778-80. 
Winstrnp.  P.  J..  ^.,  3316, 
Winter,  preadter  at  BirkenuKT' 

der  'i6i2. 
Winter,  Robert.  4097.  411K 
Winxer,  J.  F..  1858.  4159. 
Wirgman,  George,  1007. 
Wirth.  J.  U„  348,  n.,  1175. 
WIrthgoii,  C.  F.,  3086. 
Wiselqvist,  Sam..  4793. 
Winer.  E.U..  3040-41. 
yyittentchq/tliehe  Beleuchtung^ 

352. 
Wisflhiick,  Slegm..  767. 
WiwHiwa,  Augiistin,  1702. 
Witheroll.  J.  F..4291.  4311. 
Witslns,  llerm.,  1873-74,  2677. 
Witstock.  Thomas.  3195. 
Witter,  11.  B.,  1870. 
Wittniaack,  Tliood.,  373. 
Wlttmano,  G.  M.,  2U04>. 


Witty,  John.  Mw 
M— Is,  J.  K., 005. 
Wifhnungen    (Ueber    die) 

»ele,  *I«0. 
WAIner.  3016. 
WOrter,  Fr.,  2304.  n. 
WOtzels,  J.  K.,  905. 
Wohlom.  Ueinr.,  286T. 
Wolilfarth,  J.  F.  T.,  1106-00. 
Wolf,  Christian,  BaroM  too,  108^ 

110.120;  cf.  117-110, 481. 
Wolf.  Franz,  2S62. 
Wolf.  J.  J.,  3806;  et  3816^  n. 
Wolf,  J.  L^  781. 
Wolfart,  F.  P..  3234. 
WolfeubUttel  Fragmentlst,  174T, 

3152.  3161-62. 
Wolff.  G.  C  3863. 
Wolff.  Nic,  3100». 
Wolff,  Philipp,  1080. 
Wolff,  W.,  1645. 
WolfV-ath,F.W.,  2210-11. 
Wolle.  Christian,  8863. 
Wolleb,  Eman.,K76. 
Wtiod,  George.  2348. 
Wood.  Jacob,  4136-37, 4144-4&. 
WtHid.  Walter.  2315. 
Woodbridge,  John.  4480. 
Woodward,  John,  2630^. 
WooUaston,  Joh..  2516». 
Wotdnor,  Henry,  400*. 
Wotilsey.  T.  D.,  1712. 
Woolston,  Tliomas,  3130,  3138. 
Wool  ton,  John.  Bp.,  26,  590. 
}york  (A)  for  A'ont  hut  Angds^ 

etc.,  616. 
IF?/rf  J  (The)  in  Come,  8348». 
World  (Tlie)  Unmaskedy  3900. 
Worralt  William,  4161-02, 4173L 
Worst,  OctaTius,  2089. 
Wortaliet,  John.  1002. 
Worthington,  Jolin,  2085. 
Woysch,  Otto.  364. 
Wright.  John.  2132. 
Wright,    Richani,    1038,    3075, 

4(171.  4082,  4080,  4113,  4138; 

cf.  4153. 
Wright.  Tliomas,   F.S.A.^  20B7, 

n.  3204.  .1207-70  pauim. 
Wright.  Thomas,  f{f^  Barthwidk, 

3.'>38. 
Wrightson,  Richard,  1401. 
Wucherer,  W.  F..  455. 
Wnnderiich,  C.  J.,  1662. 
Wnrzler,  J.  C.  753. 
Wnttke.  Adolf.  1294. 
Wyn,  Elis,  3727. 
Wysock,  Alb^  278»».  2783*. 
Wyttenhach,  Daniel,  the  y<wiM> 

«r.  1046. 1694:  ct  1564*  n. 
Wyttenhach,  J.  IL,  000,  1051. 

Xenocratee.  1500,  n. 
Xenophon,  1562-63;  cC  1720. 

Yafna.    See  Arrtin, 
Yates.  FreenMn.  431 2L 
Yates,  J.  B.,  2028.  n. 
Yen-tlisong.  143.'i«.  n. 
Yerringtnu,  Alex.,  1203. 
llh^-ing.    ^ce  I4nng. 
Yonng,  Alex.,  25K7. 
Young,  Edward.  784,  3228. 
Young,  Jueeph,  M.D.,  4068. 4101. 

4108. 
Young,  IL,  33A2. 
Young,  Robert,  4680. 

Zaallierg.  J.  C.  1244.  4^07. 
Zabara.  Judah.     SeeJudtih. 
Zabarella,  Jacopoi,  1^3k 
Zaccaria,  F.  A.,  4766^  n. 
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EachariK,  C.  S.,  1368*. 

ZMhariM,O.T.,4556. 

ZachMiM  Miiylenmu$j  564. 

Zader,  Jac^  3490. 

Zftnfcerle,  R.  8^  2256. 

Zahn.  Adam,  2S36. 

ZambrinL  Franceaco,  8189^. 

ZamortL,  llercnles,  1122. 

Zandt,  C.  Q.,  3521. 

Zang.  Charles.  2272. 

Zapf,  Oottfried  (b.  1635,  d.  1664X 

ZapC  GottfHed  (b.  1745,  d.  1818X 

1002. 
Zarathustra.    See  Zoroaatar. 
Zehrt,  Ounrad.  3081. 
Zeibich.  Carl  Heinr..  2551. 
Zeibich,  Chriatoph  Heiur.,  3512, 

4A46. 
Zeidler,  Melchior,  431. 
Zeilfelder,  Wilh.,  2479,  4529. 
Zeialng,  Adoli;  868. 


ZelBold,  Job.,  44, 411%  413b,  417- 

19.  421,  428,  2495. 
Zeller.  Ednard.  1716,  2305. 
Znul'AvtUa.    Se«  Areata. 
Zentgrav,  J.  J.,  3728. 
Zermann,  F.  A.,  2371. 
Zerneke,  J.  II.,  4544. 
Zeach,  Wilh.,  3468. 
ZexKhwitK,  C.  A.  0.  Ton,  2707. 
Ziebich,  C.  H.,  2110. 
Ziegler,  W.  C.  L^  1751,  1761, 

1764. 
Zimara,  Teofilo,  1630. 
ZlmnierniaDn,  J.  J.  D.,  8961. 
Zlmmermann,  Job.,  7^ 
Zimmermann,  Karl,  3660. 
EobeU  N.  £.,  1207,  3014. 
Zohar,  1949. 
ZolUkoffer,  or  2k>Uik<vfiMr,  Job., 

3465. 
Zoroaster,  jNiqperly  Zarathustra, 


1366-1384 :  cC  1305, 1399, 1400^ 
1404 
Zorzi,  F.  0.  (Lat.  F.  Oeorgius), 

Zschok'ke   (J.)   II.   (D.),   2450^ 

iAdd,\. 
ZuingUua.  Ulricas.  iSteZwInglL 
Zukrigl.  Jak.,  323. 
ZukUHfltge  Sehiektcd  (Das)  der 

6MfWn,4480-. 
Zuns.  Leopold,  1911. 
Zustande  (Voa  dem)  d€r  Seeten, 

2619. 
Zmvi  CktprUchf,  180. 
ZweUer  Vertuch^  846. 
ZweiUs  Schreiben,  2620. 
Zweytr  ffuter  /WuiMle,  etc.,  101, 

102. 
Zwingll  (Lot.  Zaiaalins),  Hold- 

reich  or  Ulricb,  4587. 
Zyro,  F.  F.,  2935. 
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AbmiirinfM  of  Amerlm.  1313-19,  also  1291, 1207 1 
—  i>f  In(iiml3-JU-£i. 

At>rHhiim*H  Bowmi,  '2472*,  2(W2,  2M3»,  2nse.  2720, 
3:ftW.    .Vc  rrftu  IntHrnuiHiite  HtatP,  LimliO. 

AcIhiii,  mlrAtiiin  <»f,  4('48-.')4),  a/«o4M9,  n. ;  —  whe- 
ther crMitMl  iiiiiiiiirtiil,  21)61. 

Ag«  in  Ihf  future  lift*,  2UW). 

**A|{"  (Thi'i  or  wiirhl  to  come,'*  Jewish  nse  of 
the  term,  1KT:{-74,  ISHA,  2:^)6. 

•ii^i'  aiKl  uwFiOf,  1M21.  \mit.  201'>,  41R1-82,  4190 
-Ul,  42ini,  421  >,  4214,  4:U<6,  4.'»4,  44U3,  4405. 

mJUtw  olrot  rikI  Mtv  niXXttp,  2205. 

AlhiK«-»M*H,  2r)2H. 

AiiieHraii  IihHhun.    *S*^  Aboriginea. 

JLyoUrraffic,  228H. 

Aiirratom,  womhip  of,  among  the  Chinefle,  ISlfi^ 

-161l'if  IfilK-lftlKl. 

Angel  nf  iMwth.  1S77,  lOQO,  n. 

Animlitni,  »K),  .KUi,  afW.  SHTi*,  380l>  (^r/d.),  389 
(Add.).     See  alttt  IJfe. 

Annihilation.  Sre  Dentnirtion  **t  the  wicked, 
luiniortullty. 

Annairn'h,  or  Anmyrianti.    See  NuMiiiriv. 

AlHirnlypMe,  ItM  tlortrino  of  the  Last  Things, 
2»1A. 

A|NMTypha  of  the  OUI  Tratament.  itR  doctrine  of 
the  (iiture  11fi>,  ia<ll-4V(,  alto  1700,  1771,  1772, 
177U,  n.,  24i>7. 

«iro«aTa9r«urtc  iraKrwi',  SOm,  4150,  4424.  See 
tt/tfi  Duration  of  fiilure  iiunishnicnt. 

AplNiritionii.     See  flhuiitH. 

Arahianii,  hereiij  of  the,  103. 

AriNtotle.  Milvation  of,  4653-58,  alto  45S8,  n., 
45M0,  n..  Mm. 

Baptiiim.  whether  nerojiiiary  for  Miration,  4514, 
n.     Niv  uffo  Heathen,  InfuitR. 

Baiintnii,  1.110*. 

fleatinc  TiNJ.in,  3(V73-87,  aUo  2568,  2686,  4:)36,  n., 

;tti77*  (Add.}. 
rookot,  Tlionias,  Siu'nt  and  Alip.    Sre  Ttiomaa. 

B«>liemoth.  fifint  of  the  Jews  upi>n,  in  the  world 
to  come,  1M>8,  10:U),  n. 

Bi>rn««lduii,  hin  Tinitinn,  ."^JTO. 

Bihlioiil  ]»NvrholoKV.  •j:'J'4-70.  nlro  17U'i,  17D2, 2112, 
2l;W.   2174.   JlMA.  2.^1.  2311,  2357-5S,  2363*, 

2:n;i,  2375. 4:im\  n.,  4;u:u. 

Botlr,  nature  of  the,  in  the  future  life.  1007-08, 
n.*,  227  4-7 .1.  2\»2l».  JV».">7.  2'.»,V.i.  2WVIV.  2.»8\  3t>lr*. 

n..  :ioii.  ;m>.  sto*.  a  ■:v'i.  a»m\  aiws,  n..  smo. 
AVi**.  312:1,  aii'i,  3l:».  n..  ai:t>.  ai32*.  312:1, 
31  JlK  :una.  3147,  ;a)7.  3514. 3502, 3507.  Stt  alfo 
Kenuriii'tiou. 

Il.t.l.^.^f  rhri5t.  it«  gloriflcalion.  3149, 310IM.  3100^, 
3174,  •'>177> 
90S 


BnUimaoism,  1404^1496c,  jmwAn. 

Brandnn.  or  Brendan.  Ainf,  his  marrencnu  T«gs 

age,  3272-72». 

BrituHN,  the  andent.  1313^2,  pauim. 

Brutes,  the  »«ial«  <it  their  oatvre,  origfiD,  and 
dc«tiny.  4706-4894.  ahn  90,  lOT.  127.  IDO*,  200, 
202,  226.  26>,  2>.7.  287.  319,  551.  650.  591.  o., 
864,  n..  876,  1072,  n.,  31&'i,  36i*>2:— icetunetrj 
of.  4736;  —  imagination  ot  4740:  —  lAnguaga 
of.  4720,  4754.  4»4«>;  — religion  uf.  4741 ;  — re- 
surrertiou  oft  4802:— sins  of,  4729,  4748;  — 
transmigration  of  the  sovl  in,  4768; — virtaes 
of.  4737, 4750 ;  —  whether  their  souls  arc  tterih, 
4754-57,4759,4764-65.  4818;  — whether  their 
Miuls  are  immortal,  4722,  474*^  4740,  47<S0,  n., 
47i>3-64,  4773,  4781-^2,  4704-95.  4797-96,  4814» 
4858,  4H92-03,  4894,  u.—  Sft  (d$o  Tranamigni- 
tion. 

Buddhism,  1433-1495*.  ptiMnm.  abo  1301.  1353N 
1402-05)  (>l(/rf.);  — in  Iturmah,  14.'I6,  1440»:  — 
in  Ceylon,  1434-34>,  1446.  14(13,  1471,  1475;  — 
in  China.  1435>,  1437, 1453r.  1462.  14(W»,  147eB, 
1470»,  1483>,  1485.  1489%  1496.  n.;  — in  Nipal, 
1444. 1449. 145.>,  1457-57*:  —  in  Norway.  14«5»; 
—  in  8iam,  1463o,  1474,  1484:  — in  Tibet,  14S2S 
1453r.  —  See  aim  Jains,  A'irrdaa. 

Butterfly,  the,  as  an  emblem  of  immortaUty. 
1701. 

Cabbala,  th  )  Jewish,  1878,  1881,  n.,  1901,  IOIQl 
1914, 1947-49. 

Caleiionlans,  the  ancient,  553,  n. 

Calvinists,  2793,  3434,  3444,  3574. 4107.  4232. 4511 
-13,  4521,  4632,  4577-7b,  n.,  4597,  2859»  {AdtLj. 

Cathari,  465,  2025. 

Catholics,  whether  they  can  be  aaTod,  4S04,  a. 

Celts,  1324*,  1320.  n.,  1343-62. 

Ceres.    See  Demeter. 

Chaldeans,  1291. 

Charles  I.  (^  Prance^  the  Bald^  his  Tixkm,  327(K 

Charles  II.  qf  France,  the  /Itt,  his  Tirion,  3271, 
3283,  n. 

Charon,  the  Etruscan,  1731. 

Chillasm.    Sre  Millennium. 

Oiinese.  1496-1523.  also  6.VI.  n.,  1291,  12M.  n. 
1297,  1300*.  1301. 1353*-53k. 

Christian  doctrine  of  the  fhture  lif^.  1908-4664. 
jwrim.  aUo  542.  &4.'>.  658.  844.  915,  925.  949, 
1257,  1284,  1297,  1301*  17t:6. 1774.  2l59.  .'I994* 
{Add.)\  —  omnpared  with  that  of  the  Greek 
philuouphers,  1707-4)6,  particularly  Platoi,  1672, 
1ISU4,  IWMI;  — with  that  taught  in  the  Apo- 
crypha of  the  Old  Testament,  1862 : —  ita  pecu- 
liar value,  657.  2107.  2110.  21 SS.  2190,  2212- 
15.  2218-10,  2236,  2241,  2251,  2257-58,  2270, 
2292. 

Christians,  whether  they  can  be  sarad,  1877,  a. 
1911. 

Christiant  of  84.  John  tba  Baptist,  2005. 
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Olcero,  lalvKtion  ot  4&84,  n.,  4601. 

Clairvoyance,  4677-78,  4683,  4697. 

Confkicianism,  149C-1523,  jNuiim,  ctUo  1275*. 

ConscionsnesB.  origin  o(^  340. 

Convention  after  death,  poesibility  o^  2023,  n., 
27U1.  2703,  4260,  4451,  4489. 

Creation  of  the  ftoul,  387-462,  pafsinit  2171,  462», 
{Add.).    Su  also  Infiuion,  Origin. 

Damnation.    Su  Duration,  Heathen,  Hell,  He- 

retioi.  Infants. 
Dance  of  Death,  2451-61^  aho  2461«  (Add.). 
Dead,  the.  who  have  been  rained  to  life,  previoui 

state  of  their  souls,  2103,  2511-12,  25A  ''2636, 

2555,2561. 

Dead,  worship  of  the,  1295.    &e  cib?  Ancestors. 

Death,  2380-2461^,  also  1993-2363>>,  passim,  123, 
187,  337,  n.,  627,  633,  672,  704,  895,  983,  999, 
1013,  1017,  1023,  104:J.  1051,  107«,  1116,  1128, 
1136,  1148,  1173,  1238,  1253,  12534.  1259,  n.. 
1333,  n..  1539,  1541,  1585-86.  lOfjO,  1709,  1723, 
18H0,  2173,  2509,  2573,  2593-94, 2846,  2961,  2986, 
3116,  3128,  3385,  3413,  3494.  3501,  3546,  3690, 
3727, 4702,  n.,  2389^2461«M<W.; ;— how  viewed 
by  the  ancients,  1270,  1273;  —  Platonic  and 
New  Testament  view  of  compared,  1585. 

Death,  eternal,  1899,  3203,  3902,  4394,  4480.  Su 
also  Destruction,  Duration  of  future  punish- 
ment, Hell. 

Death  of  the  soul.  See  Materialism,  Mortality, 
Sleep  of  the  soul. 

Death,  physical,  tlie  signs  of;  2434»,  2439,  2447. 

Degrees  of  blessedness  in  the  future  life,  3598- 
3605,  a[«o  3530;  — of  punishment,  3740. 

Demeter,  or  Ceres,  1711, 1720.  See  also  Eleusinian 
Mysteries. 

Descent  of  ancient  heroes  into  the  infernal  re- 
gions, 1713. 

Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  2637-2709)»,  aho 
1899.  2017,  n.,  2027*,  n.,  2304,  n.,  247*>,  2627, 
2593-94,3662. 

Destination  of  man,  799»-800,  1029*.  Su  also 
Future  life.  Immortality. 

Destruction  of  the  wicked,  1931s  n.,  2314»,  n., 
2317,  n.,  2320-',  2339,  '2349,  2357-58,  2363b,  3502- 
03,  3781,  ST'SH-SO,  3821,  3930,  39*4,  3975.  n., 
3996,  4(KV7,  4'il«.  4  l(V4-65,  4060,  4107, 4143, 4152, 
n.,  4195*,  4241.  4298,  4304-05,  4315,  4319-20, 
4324,  4;U1,  43,S4-57.  4367-71,  4.176,  4378,  4383, 
4386,  4389,  4.391,  439%  4395,  4397-98,  4411-1'2, 
4415, 4417. 4422.  44>5»,  4429-30, 4436, 4441,  4444, 
444i-50.  4452-53,  44m)*,  4462-«9,  4475-76,  4480, 
4482-83,  44«.=>-87, 4493-95*.  Sef  also  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  wiclieil,  Mortality  of  the  soul.  Du- 
ration of  future  punishment. 

Drihthelm,  his  vision,  3268. 

Druidlsm,  1343-52. 

Druzes,  19SS-89, 1990-92, 1992*,  1992*  bis  (Add.). 

Duration  of  future  punishment,  37.^7-4405*.  also 
492,  498,  5(X),  994,  1149,  1251,  1787,  1899,  n., 
aor>-2012e,  2\ni,  n.,  2023,  2042-43,  n.,  2086, 
2101,  n.,  21,38-42,  2146,  2166,  2207,  2286,  2291, 
23'J7,  2332,  2352,  2415,  3602-<>3,  3706,  3708-09, 
371-2-13,  3716,  3721-22*,  3728-29,  3734,  8740, 
3750-51,  .3753,  .3756a,  n.,  3994*  (Add.).  Su  also 
ouay,  Destruction,  IlelL 


Elect,  number  of  the.    See  Number.  ^ 

Eleusinian  Mysteries,  1658,  n.,  1690,  1700,  1716, 
1718,  7*26, 1728*.    Su  also  Mysteries, 

Elysium,  1680*,  1684, 1695*. 

Emanation,  391,  440. 

End  of  the  world,  1250, 1779. 1899,  2022,  2060,  n., 
2075.  21)88,  2105-06,  2144,  2221,  2310, 2324,  &017, 
4425. 

Eschatology,  or  doctrine  of  the  Last  Things, 
Christian,  1003-'23li3i>,  and  2()59--2363k  (Add.), 
passim,  also  2369,  2706;  — heathen,  1256,  1261; 
—  Jewish,  1877, 1880, 1883-84,  189*2,  1899, 1900, 
1908,  1915,  1940,  1945 ;  — .Mohammedan,  1965, 
1969*,  1971,  1984-86, 108.V'.198«;—  Parii,  1361*, 
1376, 1380,  1386, 1397,  1403-03*.  — &e  also  Fu- 
ture life. 

Eternal,  eternity.  Su  ainv.  Death,  Duration, 
**  Everlasting,"  Life,  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments. 

Etruscans,  1731-33*. 

Eve,  salvation  of,  4649-50. 

Evesham,  monk  of,  3278. 

••  Everlasting,'*  *' eternal,*'  **for  ever,"  use  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words  so  translated,  1821, 
4181-82,  4190-91,  4203,  421>,  4214-15,  4394» 
4403,4405. 

Fathers  of  the  church,  their  opinions  concerning 
the  soul  and  the  future  lifo,  641-560*.  passim, 
1993-2009*,  passim;  aUo  1-14,  52,  66,  387,  388, 
389-90*,  421,  429,  463,  464,  471.  482,  499,  562- 
569,  731,  836,  1139,  1210,  2114-16,  2119,  2123, 
2125-29,  2263,  2330,  2:363«,  2380-81*,  2466-67, 
2527,  2643,  2769,  2936-46*,  2987,  3403-06,  3767, 
4496,  4527. 

Feast  of  the  righteous  Jews  (on  Leviathan,  Be- 
hemoth, etc.)  in  the  world  to  come,  1808, 
1935,  n. 

FUians,  1310. 

Finns,  1329. 

Four  Last  Things.    iS^  Eschatology. 

Fulbertus,  his  vision,  3279. 

Funeral  usages  of  ancient  nations,  1298*,  1360, 
1675*,  1339*  (Add.). 

Fnrseus,  Saint,  his  visions,  3267. 

Future  life,  comprehensive  works  concerning  its 
reality  and  nature,  541-12.'K^,  and  547*-1258t 
(Add.),  also  40,  52, 127, 140,  186,  278,  292,  296, 
308,322. 

doctrine  of  the,  among  nations  and  sects 

not  Christian.  1254-l992>i,  and  AddUivns,  1290 
-1 992*  bis.  ( For  details,  see  CukbSiFiCATiox,  pp. 
686,  687.) 

doctrine  of  the.  In  Chrirtian  thtolngy,  1993- 

4664.  passim,  and  Additions,  2059-3994*  (For 
details,  see  Classification,  p.  687.) — Su  also 
Immortality,  ''Spiritualism.^'  Transmigration. 

Future  punishment.    Su  Duration,  Punishment. 


Earth,  the  renovated,  the  fbtore  abode  of  the 
righteous,  3,V20,  3574-75,  3597.    Su  Heaven. 

Eddas,  1330-31, 1336, 1339, 1341. 

Egyptians,  the  ancient,  1364-06*,  also  1290-92, 
1-297, 18-23. 

sOmAov,  1681. 


Gauls,  the  ancient,  1343-52. 

Gehenna,  1779,  1904,  2247,  3748,  .'^66*,  4174-77, 
4-202,  4212*.  4*225*,  4235,  4279,  4330,  4346.  Su 
also  Hell. 

Gentiles.     Su  Heathen. 

Germans  and  Scandinavians,  the  ancient,  1323* 
-42*,  also  1290, 1339*  (Add.). 

Ghosts,  4665-4706,  paMtm ;  also  992,  095,  1228^ 
2039,  278-2,  3368. 

Gnostics,  1996,  20O4. 

Greek*  and  Romans,  the  ancient,  1524-1730*  also 
5-2,  641,  567,  n.,  708,  731,  791*,  1091.  n.,  1210, 
1266-1301*,  ptissim,  1807,  1867,  1880,  n.,  1881, 
n.,  1894.  2129.  '2467,  2987, 3014, 3066,  3703,  3770 
-71, 1669<-1646*  (Add.). 
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HhIh.  lfl&T-«l,  VMf!:  1113.  1T1»,  1T1»,  HO*. 

i;u6.  SU7.  »an.  ^ud.  ims,  sisa.  ■m\.  -jmu-w, 
■UiU,  xiK.  :r:»,  31M*,  «IT4^,  f^i.  *m->, 

rSt.  tSM,  tain,  M;8:— llulurr'a  nHKVplkiu 
or.  liI6.1»M.  tNI3,lUlt-38,l&M.rti:.  Mialia 
Dnwnt,  KljqiuDL,  ilcLI,  Sfatol,  TartAnu^ 

llappliKH  of  tin  nitnn  UCs.    Sv  ItnTpo. 

Uunwinc  uf  lUll,  ^MH.  n.,  2M1, 3214,  n. 

Bntlirn  nMbm  cncfrninit  tb>  nul  >iid  Ifa* 
taiunUfr.\ibl-li»f,pauim,  mi  12M>-I«»> 
U>  <  .M>J.f,Df>a  4««; ;— cODWDliw  dHlb.  !UI3- 

HtUlira.  lUtnn  nati  ot  Ok.  USi-WT,  alu  iU. 
D.  l:tH,  Itir;.  D-  Hi-,*,  3MIT,  -tm,  u.  4610,  B, 

U38,  B.,  un,  n. 
IlHtni.  nvasm.  u>d  MM*-UB7t  (JcU.i.  aim 


liu,  iHvu,  ir 


IU.1!M,19III. 


atI4-7^aM7:— 


IMI.  SCMU^M",  «Ib>  l(Kn-23«»,  IBUin,  3»12- 
HOl.  paufnt.  z;a;-MN>.   »iai«.  nlis  Mo. 

33BJ,  aifc  »;».  UTH.  lou;  usa.  aisi),  £;:», 
3IM.  iBoi, 3197,  aim.  ■iiift«.aei>(jrfif.)i—i]M 

nnor.mta,  B^3;ai.3I3l)r— JrwUhnDlkmof. 
■IMT,  1870.  in7,  o-  I«M,  MM,  )«DII.  1VUII,  IMS, 
lOSe-M,  IHHi— MolMiuBinlu,  tWt,  IVTI, 
lUW.  ISM:  — Ixxllun  otSlM.  d..  3K8B.  KM- 


■».  3749.  STiO.  3IM.  ITMi 
—ur  lbs  Hnrimtn.  1219  :-vf  llw  >n 


Mill.  MI3,  ■MIS,  W30,  WIS,  I 

HiuOfli,  l«i4^14»!lt.  am  fM.  n^  tST,  n.  13U.  n^ 
U84.  ISn-tO,  12U.  n..  ISffT,  IV».  lail,  1UA» 
-S3>.  IHIi,  14K-l40Jl(.4iM.li~runeni1  crn- 
DKHiln  BBH1IR  Uic.  1470, 1477,  1»1.—Sh  alia 
IlHvnu.  IlrlK. 

nnly  Spirit,  Itie,  th*  ■ntbor  or  bnmcifCUUji, 


(Adil.i.  aln  IB,  aN.  »,  3*.  4i  fit  M,  M,  M-tB, 
TO,  7S-93.  in.^.  liW.  Hi  17U.  ITi,  1T4,  17»-l»l. 

i87-i(».  w.va>6,  ain.sifl-,  SIS.  »»,2ti,  mt, 
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Milman's  History  of  the  Jews. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  JEWS, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  down  to  Modem  Times.  By 
Henry  Hart  Milman,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, thoroughly  revised  and  extended.  In  3  Volumes, 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  86.75 ;  half  calf,  812.00. 

"  .  .  .  .  Though  the  Jewish  people  are  especially  called  the  people  of  God, 
though  their  polity  is  grounded  on  their  religion,  though  Ood  oe  held  the 
author  of  their  theocracy,  as  well  as  its  conservator  and  administrator,  yot 
the  Jewish  nation  is  one  of  the  families  of  mankind ;  thoir  history  is  part  of 
the  world's  history  ;  the  functions  which  they  have  performed  in  the  prog- 
ress of  human  development  and  civilization  are  so  important,  so  endurinc; ; 
the  veracity  of  their  nistory  has  heen  made  so  entirely  to  depend  on  the 
rank  which  they  are  entitled  to  hold  in  the  social  scale  of  mankind  ;  their 
barbarism  has  been  so  fiercely  and  contemptuously  exaggerated,  their  prem- 
ature wisdom  and  humanity  so  contemptuously  depreciated  or  denied  ;  above 
all,  the  barriers  which  kept  them  in  their  holy  seclusion  have  long  been  so 
utterly  prostrate ;  friends  as  well  as  foes,  the  most  pious  Christians  as  well 
as  the  most  avowed  enemies  of  Christian  faith,  have  so  long  expatiated  on 
this  open  field,  that  it  is  as  impossible,  in  my  judgment,  as  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  4imit  the  full  freedom  of  inquiry. 

•*  Such  investigations,  then,  being  inevitable,  and,  as  I  believe,  not  only 
inevitable,  but  the  only  safe  way  of  attaining  to  the  highest  religious  truth, 
what  is  the  right,  what  is  the  dutv  of  a  Christian  historian  of  the  Jews  (and 
the  Jewish  history  has,  I  think,  been  shown  to  bo  a  legitimate  province  for 
the  historian)  in  such  investigations  ?  The  views  adopted  by  tne  author  in 
early  days  ho  still  conscientiously  maintains.  These  views,  more  free,  it 
was  then  thought,  and  bolder  than  common,  ho  dares  to  say  not  irreverent, 
have  been  his  safeguard  during  a  long  and  not  unreflective  life  against  the 
difficulties  arising  out  of  th^  philosophical  and  historical  researches  of  our 
times ;  and  from  such  views  many,  very  many,  of  the  best  and  wisest  men 
whom  it  has  been  his  bletising  to  know  with  greater  or  less  intimacy,  have 
felt  relief  from  pressing  doubts,  and  found  that  peace  which  is  attainable 
only  through  perfect  freedom  of  mind." — Extract  from  Author^  a  Frcface. 
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*«  Those  who  visit  or  who  describe  the  scenes  of  Sacred  history  expressly 
for  the  sake  of  finding  confirmations  of  Scripture,  are  often  tempted  to  mis-   ' 
load  thcmdclves  and  others  by  involuntary  exaggeration  or  iavcittion.     But 
this  danger  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  thankfully  welcoming  any  such 
evidences  as  can  truly  be  found  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  Sacred  records. 

<*  One  such  aid  is  sometimes  sought  in  the  supposed  fulfilment  of  the  an- 
cient prophecies  by  the  appearance  which  some  of  the  sites  of  Syrian  or 
Arabian  cities  present  to  the  modern  traveller.  But  as  a  general  rule  these 
attempts  are  only  mischievous  to  the  cause  which  they  intend  to  uphold. 
The  present  aspect  of  these  sites  ma^  rather,  for  the  most  part,  be  hailed  as 
a  convincing  proof  that  the  Spirit  ot  prophecy  is  not  so  to  be  bound  down. 
The  continuous  existence  of  Damascus  and  Sidon,  the  existing  ruins  of  As- 
calon,  Petra,  and  Tyre,  showing  the  revival  of  those  cities  long  after  the 
extinction  of  the  powers  which  they  once  represented,  are  standing  monu- 
ments of  a  most  important  truth,  namely,  that  the  warnings  delivered  by 
*  holy  men  of  old'  were  aimed  not  against  stocks  and  stones,  but  then,  as 
always,  against  living  souls  and  sins,  whether  of  men  or  of  nations." — Ft^m 
Author^ 8  Introduction, 
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''When  wit  it  combined  with  tense  and  information ;  when  it  is 
softened  by  benevolence  and  restrained  by  strong  principle ;  when 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  can  use  it  and  despise  it,  who  can 
be  witty  and  something  much  better  than  witty,  who  loves  honor, 
justice,  decency,  good-nature,  morality,  and  religion,  ten  thousand 
times  better  than  wit ;— wit  is  then  a  beautiful  and  delightfol  part 
of  our  nature.''^ — Sydney  Smith. 

"  The  remarkable  union  of  good  sense  and  rich  humor  in  the  writings  of 
Sydney  Smith,  render  his  works  among  the  most  wholesome  and  refreshing 
of  all  the  modern  British  essayists.  The  geniality  of  the  man  pervades  the 
intelligence  of  the  writer;  reviews,  sermons,  table-talk,  and  lecture  are 
permeated  with  the  magnetic  wisdom  of  a  humane  and  vivacious  character. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  judicious  selection  from  Sydney  Smith's 
writings  should  have  proved  highly  acceptable  as  a  domestic  memorial  of 
the  genial  churchman.  The  editor  has  done  his  work  with  rare  skill  and 
judgment,  and  the  result  is  one  of  the  most  charming  volumes.  It  is  just 
the  book  to  keep  at  hand  for  recreation  and  suggestive  reading.  It  abounds 
with  passages  of  choice  English,  laden  with  truth  and  wisdom ;  it  sparkles 
with  wit  and  abounds  in  anecdote ;  and  is  like  a  living  presence  in  its  se- 
rene, solid,  pleasant  spirit.  We  know  of  no  similar  work  so  adapted  to 
make  a  companion  of  as  this  felicitous  compend  of  Sydney  Smith's  wit  and 
wisdom." 
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